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month  of  Jane  1874  the 
?nt  writer  expressed  the 
^  opinion  in  this  Magazine, 
i  good  reasons  for  it — *  The 
toy  of  Turkey  cannot  be 
ijed  ;  if  anyone  (which  he 
abtfi)  has  been  saved  from 
it  crash  by  his  arguments, 
B  that  periodical  literature 
ionallv  a  useful  branch  of 
We  have  now  passed  into 
phase. 

B  follow  each  other  with 
pidity,  in  all  that  relates 
Sast  of  Europe,   that  it  is 

to  come  to  a  decision 
y  point.  Our  calculations 
to  Ite  upset  the  day  after 

made.  Hardly  two  months 
gsed  at  the  date  of  this 
since  all  Western  Europe 
ated  by  the  announcement 
irkey  had  proclaimed  a 
i    form   of    repudiation    of 

interest.  That  confession 
niptcy,  long  expected  by 
VMS  yet  so  sudden  at  the 
t  the  world  was  taken  by 
,  and  for  a  week  or  two 
t  was  the  common  subject 
^t  and  comment  amongst 
E>s.  It  was  discussed  from 
a,  and  bondholders  were 
itafc^  or  ridiculed,  as  the 
fflit  be,  while  they  wailed 
beir  miserable  plight  at 
gatherings.  Sober  poli* 
Mi  that  the  event  had 
mgnificanoe    for     Turkey, 

when  it  did;  and  that, 
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through  Turkey,  it  might  have 
grave  significance  for  Europe. 
But  already  the  downcome  of 
Turkish  credit  has  ceased  to  inte- 
rest by  itself  any  but  those  who  have 
actually  lost  their  money.  Other 
great  events  have  succeeded;  in 
other  ways  the  situation  has  be- 
come strained ;  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  mere  bankruptcy  of  the  decrepit 
empire  was  but  one  episode  in  the 
miserable  drama  which,  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  humanity, 
we  may  hope  is  now  drawing 
towards  a  conclusion.  And,  just 
as  men's  minds  were  once  more 
settling  down  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  powers  to 
obtain  the  j^a^  in  dealing  with  the 
insurgent  districts  of  Turkey, 
there  came  another  thunderclap 
tending  once  more  to  direct  men's 
eyes  from  the  near  to  the  farther 
East — from  the  single  fate  of 
Turkey  to  the  wider  question  of 
what  is  to  follow  her  dissolution, 
and  who  is  to  succeed  the  Sultan 
as  suzerain  of  the  great  highways 
between  the  East  and  the  We^t. 
England  has  become  a  member  of 
a  French  joint-stock  company,  by 
purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  various  events  that  have  hap- 
pened and  that  are  happening  are 
merely  links  in  a  chain.  Turkey 
is  a  doomed  Power,  and  an  ex- 
hausted one,  over  which  eager 
neighbours  watch,  like  the  vultures 
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over  the  dyinp,  till  tlie  moment  of 
dissolution  gives  them  the  signal 
to  strike  in  and  tear  the  carcass 
asunder.  Wc  cannot  view  the 
greater  events  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  this  disease  unto 
death  in  an  isolated  wnv  therefore, 
but  only  as  ])arts  of  a  whole.  There 
is  a  natui'al  seciuciice  in  events,  so 
far  as  thov  have  crone,  that  makes 
such  a  treatment  of  them  the  more 
easy ;  and  if  we  cannot  thereby 
penetrate  the  future,  and  say  what 
or  wiien  the  end  shall  be,  we  may 
still  bo  able  to  sav  thai  the  end  is 
near,  and  to  weiprh  alternatives  as 
to  whether  it  will  come  this  way 
or  that. 

LookiuL!^  at  Turkish  atiairs  and 
their  colliiteral  incidents  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  shall  see  that 
the  true  state  of  the  present 
miserable  condition  of  the  Empire, 
and,  throuirh  it,  in  no  small  measure 
of  Europe,  lies  in  the  past  of  over 
twj'uty  years  n^sn.  We  might  go 
fiirthei-  back  still:  but  it  was  then 
that  the  last  su])reme  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  any  solution  of 
this  Eastern  question,  and  from 
tliai  time  the  rapid  decay  of  Turkey 
dates.  As  lias  often  been  said, 
truly  (iiourfh,  il'e  Turkish  Empire 
was  never  anvthinj;  bnt  an  armed 
cam])  in  Europe;  a  constant  pro- 
V( nation  of  ^var  and  blood.'^hed,  a 
source  of  barljarous  oppression 
aiul  unutterable  misery  to  many 
millions  of  ])eople.  IJut  all  tho 
worst  evils  of  the  dominion  of  a 
barbaric  horde  over  mixed  races  of 
siibjfct  peoples — some  ij^noble,  many 
wnrthv  a  l.)etter  fate — were  inten- 
si  tied  after  the  ('rimean  war  bv 
the  blind  1'ollv  with  which  the 
Encrlish  (Iov(-rninent  anrl  the  Eng- 
lish ])co]»le  followed  the  charlatan 
policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
a  stran.LTe  and  lanu'iitable  reversion 
of  all  the  traditions  of  England 
to  see  her  labouring  side  by  side 
with  Erance,  the  one  Euro})ean 
nation  with  which  her  instincts  lead 
her  to  be  least  in  sympathy — a 
nation       whose       old      Napoleonic 


dreams  and  conquests 
East  had  filled  her 
liveliest  wrath  and  ten 
days  of  the  younger  Pi 
statesmen  that  P^nglanc 
in  modern  days,  she  ha 
none  so  confidingly  or  & 
as  she  followed  Palme 
that  war  for  Turkey.  1 
wise  counsels  of  men  § 
clearer  political  insight,  t 
followed  him  with  enthusi 
Palmerston  wo  sowed  t 
shall  we  escape  the  wh 
harvest-time  ?  Already 
of  fate  has  been  cruel,  i 
thing  more  cruel  than  in  i 
of  the  falsification  of  all 
for  the  regenei'ation  o 
Purblind  statesmen  p« 
tho  capacities  of  Turkey, 
to  found  a  civilized  goven 
her  resources,  until  the  pe 
country  believed  it  all,  a 
believed  it  necessary  for 
Ijouis  Napoleon  in  an 
devised  for  his  glorj'  an 
bility  of  his  blood-stain 
They  believed,  and  lent  i 
at  high  usury.  Into  the  si 
lists  for  Turkish  loans  mc 
pie  at  home,  great  and  sn 
with  as  much  enthusifl 
soldiers  had  shown  in 
the  heights  of  Alma,  or 
in  the  lledan.  All  tl 
had  taught  us  about  tl 
the  rapacity,  and  the  tot 
of  true  governing  fiicul 
Turk  was  as  clean  forg 
we  had  just  had  a  new 
from  Heaven.  Cunning 
of  all  sorts,  caught  at 
the  English  Ministers 
complacently  set  a-g< 
ke]»t  it  up  as  lontr  a: 
of  faith  remained  in  Em: 
ingenious  reasons  were 
account  for  the  neeessi 
suce(\ssive  loan ;  words 
eloquent  kind  descri 
wondei-ful  resources  we 
key,  w^aiting  only  f«.>r 
ther  dole  to  corao  out  f 
the  Empire  and  its  crei 
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As  the  game  grew  faster, 
tts  grew  more  reckless, 
its    more  desperate,    until 

it  was  felt  that  nearly 
ods  were  exhausted.  The 
rs  had  come  to  the  end  of 
eath  and  their  vocabulary, 
iers  had  nearly  exhausted 
h,  and  poor  Turkey  had  fal- 
he  extreme  of  impecuniosity 
«pitude.  A  signal  for  the 
the  cai*taiu  on  the  final  act 
Lrama  was  looked  for  any 

it  came  in  the  at  first  petty 

in  Herzegovina, 
carrence  of  this  kind  was 
enough  under  the  grinding 
if  the  Turk.  Where  people 
U  some  spirit,  even  when 
e  been  long  accustomed  to 
ind  wrong,  the  thefb  of  their 
and  the  abduction  of  their 
■8,  they  will  try  to  fight. 
es,  after  long  struggles, 
sings  have  been  partially 
i  ;  usually  they  have  fieiiled 
outside  aid  was  forthcom- 
this  time  almost  everything 
arable  to  a  bold  and  hardy 
the  part  of  the   miserable 

had  taken  arms  in  their 
th  the  energy  of  perishing 
be  Turkish  Treasury  was 
ae  army  disorganized,  and 
itores  or  ready  cash.  OflB- 
11  grades  had  sunk  in  cor- 
and  the  temporarj'  borrow- 
dients  of  the  Empire  were 
kt  the  last  shift.  A  new 
4in  was  needed  to  relievo 
•are,  and  if  this  little  rising 
ut  enough  sti*ain  upon 
resources  to  prevent  that 
iijg  shape,  the  Turk  would 
t  at  the  worst  time,  and 
helplessly    on     his    back. 

respe<'t.<,  too,  the  time  of 
n.^ak  was,  on  the  whole, 
chosen.  Casual  circum- 
possibly     led     the    Slavs 

out  when  they  did,  but 

i  less   did    they   take   the 

It  was  early  enough  in 

to  allow  Turkish  troops  to 


get    into    the    province    in   great 
numbers,  but  ti>o   late  to  permit 
such  troops  as  Turkey  could  send 
to  subdue  the  people,  and  get  out 
again  before  the  rigours  of  winter 
made    their     position     dangerous. 
The  insurgents  were  therefore  en- 
couraged by  everything  almost  to 
hold  out ;  and,  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  probable  secret  machinations  of 
Russia,  or  the  half-cloaked  aid  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  they  had 
motive  enough  to  fight  bitterly  and 
to  use  wile  and  feint  to  lure  their 
adversaries  to   their  doom   among 
the  mountains.     And  at  all  events 
the  rising  had  an  immediate   and 
visible  effect.     It  forced  from  the 
Turks  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy. 
Thus    far  the   insurrection   has 
been  decidedly  a  success.     Various 
opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  extent  to  which   fighting   has 
been  successful  on  either  side,   for 
both  sides  may  tell  what  is  not  true. 
But  of  the  broad  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt.   The  Herzegovinians  have 
succeeded    in     drawing     a     large 
Turkish  army  into  their  mountains, 
and  there  that  army  will  need  pro- 
bably to  winter.     If  it  does  winter 
there,  the  chances  of  its  perishing  are 
at  least  five  to  one.     Turkish  papers 
teem  with  accounts  of  the   ineffi- 
ciency of  the  army   transport,    the 
difficulty  of  finding  animals,  and  of 
feeding   them   when   found.      The 
countryis  also  much  exhausted  by  the 
intensified  pressure  which  the  past 
twenty    years    of    loan-concocting 
have    brought     to     bear    on     the 
wretched  tillers  of  the  soil,  so  that 
food  for  the  men  can  hardly  be  got. 
And  all  the  money  raised  on  loans 
having  been  recklessly  flung  away 
to  gratify  the  besotted  tastes  of  the 
miserable  tyrant  at  Constantinople, 
there  are  no  roads,  lew  bridges,  and 
therefore  no  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication between  Ji.^tricts.     Re- 
lief to  the  perishinfi:,  ill-conditicmed 
garrisons    and    troops   will    conse- 
quently bo  hard  to  bring,  and  unless 
evacuation  bo  resolved  upon  beibro 
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f  month  of  Jane  1874  the 
icnt  writer  expressed  the 
g  opinion  in  this  ^Magazine, 
e  good  reasons  for  it — *  The 
ttcj  of  Turkey  cannot  be 
biyed  ;'  if  anyone  (which  he 
oubte)  has  been  saved  from 
nt  crash  by  his  arguments, 
»  that  periodical  literature 
donallv  a  useful  branch  of 
We  have  now  passed  into 
phase. 

to  follow  each  other  with 
ipidity,  in  all  that  relates 
Elast  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
to  come  to  a  decision 
ly  point.  Our  calculations 
to  \ye  upset  the  day  after 
i  made.  Hardly  two  months 
Lssed  at  the  date  of  this 
since  all  Western  Europe 
bated  by  the  announcement 
irkey  had  proclaimed  a 
i  form  of  repudiation  of 
t  interest.  That  confession 
;raptcy,  long  expected  by 
vras  yet  so  sudden  at  the 
t  the  world  was  taken  by 
>,  and  for  a  week  or  two 
it  was  the  common  subject 
ght  and  comment  amongst 
\nm.  It  was  discussed  from 
Bs,  and  bondholders  were 
enUied  or  ridiculed,  as  the 
iglit  be,  while  they  wailed 
their  miserable  plight  at 
featherings.  Sober  poli- 
felt  that  the  event  had 
mgnificanoe  for  Turkey, 
I  when  it    did;    and    that, 
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through  Turkey,  it  might  have 
grave  significance  for  Europe. 
But  already  the  downcome  of 
Turkish  credit  has  ceased  to  inte* 
rest  by  itself  any  but  those  who  have 
actually  lost  their  money.  Other 
great  events  have  succeeded;  in 
other  ways  the  situation  has  be- 
come strained ;  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  mere  bankruptcy  of  the  decrepit 
empire  was  but  one  episode  in  the 
miserable  drama  which,  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  humanity, 
we  may  hope  is  now  drawing 
towards  a  conclusion.  And,  just 
as  men's  minds  were  once  more 
settling  down  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  powers  to 
obtain  the  pas  in  dealing  with  the 
insurgent  districts  of  Turkey, 
there  came  another  thunderclap 
tending  once  more  to  direct  men's 
eyes  from  the  near  to  the  farther 
East — from  the  single  fate  of 
Turkey  to  the  wider  question  of 
what  is  to  follow  her  dissolution, 
and  who  is  to  succeed  the  Sultan 
as  suzerain  of  the  great  highways 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 
England  has  become  a  member  of 
a  French  joint- stock  company,  by 
purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  various  events  that  have  hap- 
pened and  that  are  happening  are 
merely  links  in  a  chain.  Turkey 
is  a  doomed  Power,  and  an  ex- 
hausted one,  over  which  eager 
neighbours  watch,  like  the  vultures 
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over  the  dyinp,  till  the  moment  of 
dissolution  gives  them  the  signal 
to  strike  in  and  tear  the  carcass 
asunder.  We  cannot  view  the 
greater  events  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  this  disease  unto 
death  in  an  isolated  way  therefore, 
but  only  as  parts  of  a  whole.  There 
is  a  natural  sequence  in  events,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  that  makes 
such  a  treatment  of  them  the  more 
easy ;  and  if  wo  cannot  thereby 
penetrate  the  fiitui*e,  and  say  what 
or  when  the  end  shall  be,  we  may 
still  bo  able  to  say  that  the  end  is 
near,  and  to  weigh  alternatives  as 
to  whether  it  will  come  this  way 
or  that. 

Looking  at  Turkish  aflairs  and 
their  ci)lliiteral  incidents  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  shall  see  that 
the  true  state  of  the  present 
miserable  condition  of  the  Empire, 
and,  th rough  it,  in  no  small  measure 
of  Europe,  lies  in  the  past  of  over 
twenty  years  ago.  We  might  go 
furthei"  back  still ;  but  it  was  then 
that  the  last  supreme  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  any  solution  of 
this  Eastern  cpiestion,  and  from 
tliiit  time  the  ra])id  decay  of  Turkey 
dates.  As  has  often  been  said, 
truly  enough,  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  never  anvthinj]:  but  an  armed 
camp  in  p]urope ;  a  constant  ])ro- 
vocation  of  war  and  bloodshed,  a 
source  of  barbarous  oppi'cssion 
aiMl  unuttembli'  misery  to  many 
mi i lions  (if  ]>eople.  Hut  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  dominion  of  a 
barbaric  horde  over  mixed  races  of 
subject  peoples — s<mie ignoble, many 
wortliv  a  better  fate — were  inten- 
sitied  after  the  Crimean  war  by 
tlie  blind  follv  with  which  the 
l-inirlisli  (lovernment  and  tlu;  Eng- 
lish ])eo])le  followed  the  charlatan 
policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
a  strantre  and  lamentable  revei*sion 
of  all  th(^  traditions  of  EnH^nd 
to  see  her  labouring  side  by  side 
with  France,  the  one  European 
nation  with  which  her  instincts  lead 
her  to  be  least  in  sympathy — a 
nation       whose      old      Xa{)oleonic 


dreams  and  conquests 
East  had  filled  her 
liveliest  wrath  and  ten 
days  of  the  younger  Pit 
statesmen  that  England 
in  modem  days,  she  hai 
none  so  confi(&ngly  or  sc 
as  she  followed  Palmei 
that  war  for  Turkey.  I 
wise  counsels  of  men  g 
clearer  political  insight,  tl 
followed  him  with  enthusic 
Palmerston  wo  sowed  tl 
shall  we  escape  the  whi 
harvest-time  ?  Already 
of  fate  has  been  cruel,  a 
thing  more  cruel  than  in  t 
of  the  falsification  of  all 
for  the  regeneration  o 
Purblind  statesmen  pm 
the  capacities  of  Turkey, 
to  found  a  civilized  goverr 
her  resources,  until  the  pet 
country  believed  it  all,  ai 
believed  it  necessary  for 
Louis  Napoleon  in  an 
devised  for  his  glory  an 
bility  of  his  blood-staim 
They  believed,  and  lent  a 
at  high  usury.  Into  the  si: 
lists  for  Turkish  loans  mo 
pie  at  home,  great  and  sm 
with  as  much  enthusia 
soldiers  had  shown  in 
the  heights  of  Alma,  or  i 
in  the  R«dan.  All  tl 
had  taught  us  about  tl 
the  rapacity,  and  the  toh 
of  true  governing  facul 
Turk  was  as  clean  forge 
wo  had  just  had  a  new 
from  Heaven.  Cunning 
of  all  sorts,  caught  at 
the  English  Ministers 
complacently  set  a- go 
ke])t  it  up  as  long  a.*; 
of  faith  remained  in  Engl 
ingenious  reasons  were 
account  for  the  necessit 
successive  loan  ;  words  c 
eloquent  kind  descril 
wonderful  resources  wei 
key,  waiting  only  for 
ther  dole  to  como  out  a 
the  Empire  and  its  crec: 
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CQ  *  Turkey  can  pay  half/  the 
a  took  400,000^  from  the 
dry  for  his  urgent  needs.  He 
md  lavishes  as  if  he  were  the 
t  monarch  in  the  world,  while 
x)ple  grovel  and  die  beneath 
UK-gatherer's  heel.  The  esti- 
»f  the  Economiste  correspondent 
mainly  too  low.  Still,  so  fiEkr  as 
50,  the  figures  given  by  him 
teresting.  He  puts  the  mere 
)f  feeding  the  7,000  slaves, 
ihs,  attendants,  and  officials 
form  the  Sultan's  household 

at  5ii,oooZ.,  by  estimating  it 
rancs  per  diem  per  head  ;  but 
$r  figures  giving  details  of  this 
that  this  also  must  be  anunder- 
ite.  The  600  horses  in  the 
a's  stables  are  put  down  as 
g  2i,6ooZ.  Turkish,  which  is 
*kably  little.  A  mean  sum  of 
3oZ.  is  said  to  be  spent  annually 
ns,  besides  the  enormous  sums 
ed  on  presents  of  this  kind 

by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan, 
vhich  are  taken  as  so  much 
y  to  his  purse.  The  pensions 
bo  members  of  his  family,  his 
3r,  and  others,  on  the  so- 
civil  list,  are  set  down  at 
DoZ.,  enormouslv  below  the  fact. 
:>L  goes  to  keep  up  the  va- 

lodges  and  palaces  built  by 
>ultan  at  fabulous  cost  out 
3  proceeds  of  the  loans.     Of 

he  has  built  eight.  He  is 
milding  a  magnificent  mosque 

a  sort  of  convent  attached, 
osed  of  seventy  houses  all  in 
The  cost  of  this  is  enormous, 
)  land  has  to  be  appropriated 
those  now  living  on  it  in  the 
uarter  of  the  town.  An  esti- 
l  expenditure  of  560,000/.  per 
n  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
of  work  for  every  year  since 
1  Medjid  came  to  the  throne. 
3SC  are  but  leading  points  in 
itlay  of  this  sovereign;   and, 

have  said,  they  are  probably 
-estimated,  it  being  most  diffi- 
to  get  at  the  truth  where 
body  has  the  greatest  interest 
icealing  it.     We  have  dwelt, 


however,  on  this  aspect  of  Turkish 
government  and  of  Turkish  finance 
more  fully  than  might  have  seemed 
needful,  because  it  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  is  ;  it  brings  to  the  front  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  anything 
from  the  much-paraded  reforms  de- 
creed the  other  day.  Turkey  can- 
not reform  at  all  while  at  its  head  a 
slothful  sensualist  sits  doing  nothing 
but  sucking  the  last  drops  of  life's 
blood  out  of  the  dying  populations. 
Here  we  have  a  strange  picture,  of 
a  being  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
harem,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  the 
facts  of  life  around  him,  oblivious 
to  the  wants  of  his  people  and  all 
that  constitutes  government,  and  the 
honour  of  nations,  gratifying  his 
whims  at  any  cost— dozing  on  the 
ruins  of  a  once  fair  heritage.  Surely, 
it  will  impress  the  English  public  to 
some  extent  with  the  depth  of  the 
folly  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
and  at  least  help  to  prevent  the 
lures  of  the  cunning  wire-pullers  of 
finance  who  wish  themselves  to 
escape,  before  the  house  falls  about 
their  ears,  from  substituting  fresh 
victims  in  their  room.  We  will  add 
but  one  touch  to  this  picture.  It 
is  found  in  an  extract  from  the 
Times  of  Nov.  11,  relating  some 
facts  regarding  the  last  Turkish 
budget  which  have  never  been 
credibly  contradicted  > 

The  *  officious  '  Politische  Corrcspond^ns 
of  Vienna  has  recently  made  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  financial  condition  of 
Turkey  which  are  worth  attending  to.  In 
giving  the  history  of  the  decree  ordering 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  payments,  its 
Constantinople  correspondent  says  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  laid  an  abstract  of  the  actual 
financial  position  before  the  Sultan  on 
October  I,  which  differed  very  materially 
from  the  Budget  recently  given  to  the 
world.  We  doubted  its  figures  at  the  time, 
and  said  the  deficit  would  probably  bo 
nearly  double  what  it  set  forth,  but  if  there 
is  any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
Vienna  journal  our  surmise  was  very  far 
under  the  mark.  Including  a  floating  debt 
of  T.  12,000,000/.,  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  year  was  shown  by  the  Vizier  to 
be  T.3 1,000,000/.,  the  revenue  being 
T.I 7,000,000/,   and    the   expenditure,  the 
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it  is  too  late,  the  triumph  of  the 
insurgents  may  before  the  winter 
is  over  be  as  horrible  as  fiend  could 
devise.  They  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  with  their  hardy  habits, 
and  their  secret  or  open  backers  in 
Hungary,  Servia,  and  Montenegro, 
can  afford  to  look  on  and  let  their 
foe  at  least  starve  first. 

In  a  sense,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  light  one,  the  post-Crimean 
policy  of  England  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  matters 
to  this  point  in  Turkey.  We  have 
petted  the  Turk  till  he  has  tired  of 
us,  advised  him  till  he  seemed  glad 
to  open  his  arms  to  Russia,  and, 
above  all,  we  have  given  a  spur  to 
the  reaction  natural  to  his  rile  by 
lending  him  money,  at  first  with 
full  and  ostentatious  official  sanc- 
tion and  approval,  and  then  from 
the  habit  and  traditions  that  this 
approval  begot. 

The  grinding  oppression  which 
has  driven  the  Slavs  to  a  revolt, 
which  is  one  to  the  death  with 
them,  we  have  done  much  to  bring 
to  a  white  heat ;  and  all  that  can  be 
looked  for  now  from  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  and  his  followers  pursued  is  a 
sj)eedier  end  to  the  curse  that  has 
sat  on  Eastern  P^urope  since  Amurath 
beat  the  Slavs  at  Kossova  in  1389, 
than  might  have  been  hoped  for 
had  we  fought  the  fight  of  1854-55 
only,  and  let  our  folly  end  there. 
"We  did  not  so  choose,  and  the  aft-er- 
growth  of  that  war  has  proved  the 
surest  moans  bv  which  it  could  be 
proved  to  Iw  an  aTiachronism  and  a 
niistiike.  Wc  have  now  again  to 
revert  to  the  course  that  might 
have  bi'en  pursued  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  all  the  advan- 
tage pfaincd  by  waiting  is,  that  in 
the  interval  a  new  and  vigoi*ous 
German  Knipire  has  8i)rung  up  in 
Europe — an  empire  capable  alike 
of  keeping  in  check  the  ambition 
of  Kussia,  and  of  restraining  the 
danircrous  I'ccnrring  manias  of  the 
Frencrh,  excited  by  thatglittcringbut 
hideous  Imuble  la  i/luire.    That  was 


worth  waiting  for  indeed, 
not  in  the  reckoning,  on 
loyally  ally  ourselves  wi 
many  and  with  Angtri^  i 
Austria  goes  in  the  paths  ( 
towards  the  Slavs,  it  wiU 
be  confessed  that,  after  all 
diers  of  England  perishe 
vainjn  that  long-drawn-onf 
before  Sevastopol. 

Viewed  thus,  or,  as  we  1 

in  connection  with  previou 

the  declaration  of  bankmp 

by  the  Turk  is  seen  to  be  01 

a    necessary    sequence    oi 

The  outbreak  of  the  Sla^ 

it  on  a  few  months  sooner, 

but  it  was  bound  to  con 

come  before  long.      That 

case,  it  is  almost  waste  of 

go  into  a  demonstration 

Turkey  can  or  cannot  nc 

her  creditors.     The  histoi 

growth  of  her  debt  affor 

the    most     amazing    exai 

public    credulity    on    rec 

seems    to    prove   that,  if 

only  bids  high  enough    1 

strong    cupidity,    he     mi 

calculate  upon  success,  i 

what  lies  he  tells.      The 

Turkey  is  the  result  of 

systematic  deception.      T 

lent  money  have  been  de< 

those  who  played  the  par 

mediaries  between  lender 

rower,  and  these  themselv< 

have  sometimes  half  belie^ 

they  disseminated.  From  i 

no  one  acquainted  with  the 

of  Turkish  rule,  or  rathe 

barons  ineptitude  of  it,  con! 

in   his  sober  senses  have 

ceived  as  to  the  ultiuml 

the  business.     Turkish  a 

Turkish  lust,  Turkish  lo 

baric  magnificence,  all  n 

bine,  and  did  combine,  to 

boundless  wealth  oiHjned  v 

loan-dealings  to  the  view  t 

tan  a  pure  curse  to  hims 

the  jwpulation  upon  whos 

sits.     Not  one  good  work 

nent  value,  not  one  true  \x 

people,  no  single  reform. 
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is  admissible  wilbiii  tlio  limits  act.in effect, thatGtiglandrecognu 

iingle  essay.  tbat  tbo  partition  of  Turkey  ii 

t,  without  traveraing  the  whole  evitable,  and  tberuforc  sho  will 

cei-tain   considerations  stand  vide  beforehand  a  mcaiia  by  wfiich 

prominently,    which    may    be  her   claim  may   be    maintained   to 

d  as  a  gnide  to  the  formation  what  she  considers  her  part  of  the 

ne  judgment  npon  the  chances  spoil.      No    more    direct    hint    to 

1    bondholders    have    in     the  Roasia  coald  possibly  be  given  than 

]g  partition  or  reconstr notion  this  ;  for  to  Russia  it  seems  a  return 

iropean  Turkey.     And,  Brst  of  to  the  line  of  policy  sketdied 

■e  Ihiok  it  may  be  taken  as  a  by  Nicholas,  aud  a  sanction  theror. 

inivereally  admitted,  that  some  fore  of  the  dreams  in  which  NiolM 

re    is    at    hand.      Everything  laa  indulged.     To  Austria,  on  i' 

d  ta  it  i  the  insurrection  may  be  other  hand,  as  to  France,  this  si 

against    Turkish     impotence  ;  on   our  part  looks  like  a  moua 

locessities  of  Austria  against  and  Austria,  at  all  events,  may 

rreed  and  ambition  of  Russia,  roused  by  it  to  fight  a  last  desperat 

cho  aspirations  of  the   mined  battle  for  her  existence.     The  jerk- 

lations  of  the  Empire  against  ing    line    at    which    Anstria    and 

ther  eonflieting  interests  put  Russia    were    fitfully    tugging   has 

her.       The    sum    of    all     is,  suddenly  been   hauled  taut,  and  a 

the    present    state   of    aifaira  sudden  success  of  the  inanrgents,  an 

le  tolerated  no  longer.     Some  outburst  in  Servia  or  Montenegro, 

ion   of  this    Eiiatern  question  any  little  incident,  may  cause  it  to 

herefore,   inevitable.      Turkey  snap  and  prodpitate  Europe  into  a 

osy     decreeing    reforms,     but  war  of  which  there  is  no  knowing 

I  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  ending.    The  Turks  evidently 

jiaohiuery  possessed  and  con-  feel  much  the  same  thing.     They 

fd  by   the  Turk.      The  Turk  say  that,  in  annexing   Kgypt — fkSB, 

the  Christian  populations  of  that  is  what  the  Canal  tran8aoti<tf^ 

pe  what  oil  is  to  water ;  they  is  taken  to  mean  both  in    Tnrkej 

never  assimilate.  If  the  powers  and   in  other  countries — Englani 

1  by,  each  jealous  of  the  other,  has  flung  over  her  old  ally.     And 

ready   to   spring,   bat   afraid  the   thought  may  well   make  the 

inscqaences,  tlien  the  popula-  Turks  desperate.  From  being  disin- 

1  will  successively  rise  and  as-  terestedspectatorsoftbestrife, ready 

their  own  independence,  and  to  mediate  for  a  peaceful  solution 

ipe  in  the  end  will  have  a  new  of  the  burniug  question,  were  that 

perhaps  troublesome  power  to  possible,  this  countcy  has  suddenly 

with,  Austria  and   Russia  a  stepped  out  as  oue  of  the  principals 

danger    in    a    pan  -  Slavonic  in   the   quarrel.     No   explanatioOB 

sderation.  can  convince  the  world  that  it  is 

le    powers,  however,    are   not  otherwise :  our   every  interference 

y  to  let  matters  Bleep ;  all  man-  in  Egypt,  whei-e  we  must  now,  in 

)f  incentives  urge  Uiem  on  to  spite  of  ourselves,  appear  to  rule 
Lhe  issue  ;  and  it  need  surpriGe  practically,  if  our  bargain  is  to  be 
>na  to  find  war  raging  next  worth  anything,  if  Egypt  is  to  be 
ig  between  the  great  powers  of  kept  solvent,  must  make  it  more 
em  Europe.  We  ourselves  evident  that  we  have  taken  a  side, 
'  supplied  the  strongest  possible  and  the  side  hostile  to  the  existence 
ative  to  strife  in  the  purchase  of  Turkey  as  an  empire,  This  can. 
le  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  thei-e  not  faiJ  to  hurry  on  the  consnmma- 
idence  already  that  the  powers  tion  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
s  couct:rned  begin  to  look  upon  sorry  that  it  should  ;  but  our  stotaft- 
iBBch.     We  have  said  by  that     men  had  best  cease  to  be  hypocriti^H 
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able  English  subjects  to  be  seen  in. 
Is  it  worth  their  while  thus  to  de- 
mean themselves — to  whine  like 
whipt  dogs  ?  Let  us  see  how  the 
Sultan  applies  himself  to  the  business 
of  the  State,  and  perhaps  that  may 
help  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  such  flattering  words  may 
signify.  The  means  are  at  hand 
in  some  letters,  trustworthy  in  our 
opinion,  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Economiste  Franqaise,  We 
will  look  at  bis  occupations,  his 
status,  ill  a  commercial  sense, 
being  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world. 

At  present  it  appears  the  chief 
things  that  occupy  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Othnian  are  the  deer  in 
his  gardens  and  the  rare  birds  in 
his  aviaries.  He  listens  to  the  daily 
report  of  his  chief  of  the  aviary 
with  much  more  attention  than  he 
bestows  on  the  statements  on  public 
affairs  presented  by  his  Grand 
Vizier.  Savage  beasts,  such  as 
lions  and  tigers,  ai-e  looked  upon 
with  less  favour,  and  are  banished  to 
the  fartliest  quiirtcr  of  the  seraglio. 
Still  the  general  menagerie  is 
kept,  and  ail  parts  of  the  world  are 
laid  under  contribution  to  it.  No 
expeniio  is  spared,  or  troupe  either, 
if  a  rare  beast  or  bird  can  be  secured 
for  the  collection.  Sometimes  the 
urgency  is  so  great  that  all  Europe 
may  be  alaniitd.  A  war  vessel 
will  be  seen  to  <x{:i  up  steam  sud- 
denly, and  the  ncwsinongei'S  will 
telegraph  the  fact  to  the  ends  of 
the  eai-th,  stirring  nuiiierous  ques- 
tionings and  surmises.  After  all,  the 
vessel  of  war  has  no  harm  in  her  ; 
she  goes  merely  in  (jucst  of  rare  qua- 
drupeds and  birds  of  wondix)us  plu- 
mage. A  great  care  of  the  (jovernors 
of  TripoH  and  13arbary  is  to  giiitify 
the  Sultan's  {)assion  in  this  respect, 
and  those  who  cannot  liiiil  him  a 
new  animal  send  instead  rich  gtir- 
ments  and  fine  jewels,  a  superb 
horse — stolen  usualiv — I'r  a  hi  iiu- 
tiful  slave.  'J'heir  only  hope  of 
reward  lirs  iiMinLT  this  ]iatl!  of 
univei>al  /"'/..•'/,'. (>•//.      The-  Sultan 


gives  bountifully  to  thos 
gratify  him,  and  the  bett 
humour  his  whims  the  ri< 
they  often  find  themselv 
appears  also  that  the  Salt 
contracted  a  passion  for  ] 
ever  since  some  works  of  an 
&c.,  of  China  and  Japan  w< 
sented  to  him,  and  he  has  L 
(1875)  spent  6o,ooo2.  on  thif 
What  he  spends  altogether  i 
easy  to  tell ;  but  what  is  ce: 
tliat  the  so-called  'civil  lis 
not  nearly  give  the  true 
This  same  Ecmiomiste  corres] 
attempts  to  get  at  the  tn 
many  of  his  figures  are  on 
mates,  and  are,  so  far  as 
judged  by  comparison,  an( 
mates.  He,  following  the  € 
the  paper,  M.  Paul  Leroy-B 
puts  the  gross  cost  of  tlio  { 
personal  suiToundings  d( 
2,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum ;  but,  1 
what  goes  to  equip  war  shi 
to  catch  birds,  this  does  not 
include  the  numerous  prese; 
the  expenses  of  his  ]^[ajest;| 
tion  compel  him  to  bestow, 
respondent  of  the  Times  like 
well  informed  says  that,  in 
pensions  and  architecture,  th 
gets  through  5,000,000?.  a  ] 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
of  the  Empire.  According  t 
count  published  some  time  a| 
Pall  MallGazeiie.theTTXTkis 
of  government  appears  to 
latitude  in  this  respect  incc 
with  'a  first  charge  011 
revenues.*  When  the  Suit 
not  get  money  out  of  the 
by  fair  means,  he  sends  t] 
plunder  it,  and  bring  him 
ceeds  of  the  expedition.  Hi 
hold  seems  to  be  kept  in  ] 
wholesfale  bribery  in  iaet,  ai 
that  is  the  ease,  any  estimai 
cost  of  his  household  must 
sive.  The  other  dav,  in  the 
the  harrvinjj  and  ticndish 
sion  with  which  taxe^  are  b 
torted  i'vcui  the  wreieii;Hl  j 
advanei',  in  order  that  the  ti 
of  Turkey  may  show  the  wt 
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a  beaides  that  they  dared 

e  jieojilo  they  came  to  rule  whose  rights  of  BuKerainty  he 

JQBtice  of  laying  upon  t.hem  not  acknowledge,  or  that  we,  whi 

na  that  belongedtothe  earlier  ever  oar    grasp    of    Egypt,   coi 

Iriven  forth.      From  all  these  compel  him  to  do  so  ?    Theaappoai* 

oana  the  people  of  the  land  tionisestremelyimprobable.  Again, 

got  no  benefit ;    rather  hdve  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 

cen  crushed  aud  gronnd  down  KfaGdive  is  as  able  to  continue  pay- 

Ihoir   weight ;     why   should  ing  this  tribute  as  people  suppose. 

M  asked  to  take  up  such  a  But  for  the  windfell  our  pnrchaBe 

K  has   given    him,  there  is  not   the 

Hbtlook  is  here  anything  but  slightest    doubt   that    another 

K,  therefore,  but  we  confess  months  would  have   seen  him 

Hfor  Tnrkish  bondholders  is  volved  in  ntter  and  almost  hopf 

mk.     They  have  been  engaged  bankruptcy.     He  has  beeu  one 

nere  gambling  as  pitch  and  the  most  reckless  gamblers  of  n 

&  the  last  doxL'ii  years  at  least,  deni  times,  and  has  gam.bled  utterlj 

fthcy  have  lost,  why  then  their  without  knowledge   of    the  game 

f  is  gone.  he  played.     If  liis  whims  hare  been 

ne  people  have  congratulated  more  rational,  his  ambitions  nobler 

lelves  on  one  thing,  however,  than  those  of  the  Sultan,  they  hai"* 

tting  that   ordinary  Turkish  been  to  the  full  as  costly.     Bt' 

are    doomed,    and    that   the  mlers  have  onoe  and  again  had 

es  of  getting  paid  on  any  so-  borrow  at  25  and  30  per  cent. 

f    the  Eastern  question  is  ■  order  to  carry  on    debt  incurred 

ir  any  of  the  common  m.ort-  npoa  public  or  private  works  that 

ired  loans,  these  say,  'Ah,  did  not  yield  a  penny  upon  their 

re  better  off;  we  have  the  cost,  and  in  both  instances  all  tl ' 

Wof    Kgypt    secured  to  our  conld  have  but  one  end.     F 

'   now  that  England   has  moment  we  have  averted  the 

herself     so     closely    in  trophe  from  Egypt,  but  shall 

,    finance,  wo    feel  certain  able  to  continue  to  do  so  ?    Can 

this  tribute  will  be  punctually  compel  the  Khedive  to  give  np  per- 

:onourably  paid,  cntil  the loaud  manently  lua  di'eam  of  conquest  in 

eared  ofT,'     This  is  very  pretty  central  Africa,  to  cease  tiying  to 

E:,  but  it  is  unfortunately  anncK  Abyssinia,  or  to  make  an 
e  most  fallacious  iu  the  outlet  for  his  mid-African  trade  by 
way  of  the  territories  of  the  weak- 
first  place,  our  purchase  ened  Saltan  of  Zanzibar?  Arethere 
B  Snez  Canal  shares  has  given  any  of  his  great  hobbies  npon  which 
3  more  direct  influence  over  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  can  hope  to  con- 
Chcdire  than  we  had  before,  trol  his  will  or  caprice  ?  It  is  very 
nay  write  any  lino  niortiing,  doubtful,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
leelare  himself  independent  of  pension  him  off  npon  his  overgrown 
'orte  ;  and  if  the  Porte  cannot  estates,  and  give  him  an  allowance 
him  back  to  aUegiance,  wo  to  play  with  and  borrow  npon  to  his 
)t  compel  him  to  go.  If  the  heart's  content.  Short,  of  a  system 
ish  Empire  is  reconstructed,  to  closely  analogous  to  that  adopted  in 
term  famous  in  its  application  India,  where  we  control  native 
ilway  and  other  swindles,  the  princes  by  means  of  a  Resident,  we 
live  can  hardly  help  conader-  can  have  no  surety  that  the  patli  of 
limself  lawfully  absolved  from  extravagance  will  no  longer  he  pur. 
.Ue^tince,  and  would  probably  ancd  in  Egypt. 
r  it  oiT;  and  in  it  to  be  The  probabihty  is  that  estrava- 
Kt  thai  be  would  after  that  ganoe  will  continue  ■• --■ 
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floating  debt  included,  T.48,ocx>,ooo2.  An 
the  Herzegovina  insurrection  is  set  down  at 
T.2,000,0002.  only,  it  is  evident  that  this 
utterly  bankrupt  stite  of  affairs  must  have 
been  known  long  before  the  Budget  was 
published,  and  we  are  therefore  able  in  some 
measure  to  gauge  the  value  of  that  docu- 
ment. The  amejided  Budget  shows  that 
the  charges  on  the  debt  were  understated 
by  T.4,000,000/.,  and  the  income  over- 
estimated by  T.7,ocx>,ooo^. 

Possibly  this  may  be  an  exag- 
geration in  some  parts,  although 
we  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  only 
too  near  the  mark  ;  but,  admitting 
it  to  be  80,  the  position  is  at  the 
best  so  radically  bad  that  the  late 
decree  was  not  merely  inevitable ; 
it  was  a  confession  of  only  half  the 
truth. 

*  But  the  January  coupons  are  to 
be  paid,'  as  enthusiastic  philo- 
Turks  will  exclaim,  *  and  if  bo,  how 
can  afiairs  bo  so  very  bad  ?  '  The 
question  is  natural  and  fair,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  puzzling.  These  cou- 
pons will  be  paid  by  borrowed  money, 
if  paid  at  all.  What  is  being  done, 
in  addition  to  wringing  the  necks 
of  the  wretched  people,  is  to  juggle 
with  the  floating  debt,  and  to  find 
means  thus  to  carry  over  the  new 
year,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  occur  to  induce  the  public  to 
relievo  the  syndicates  holding  that 
debt  of  the  odd  tons  of  pawned, 
unissued,  and  absolutely  worthless 
bonds,  that  by  an  euphemism  are 
treated  as  *  security  *  for  the  money 
advanced.  Thoso  syndicates  know 
well  enough  tliat  Turkey  is  abso- 
lutely bankrupt ;  that,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  she  could  not  pay  a 
penny  on  her  debt  obligations 
while  the  present  rnio  lasts ;  but 
then  they  feel  that  to  tell  this  would 
ruin  them.  They  have  played  a 
strikingly  desperate  game,  hoping 
always  that  ibey  could  adroitly 
slip  out  when  the  catastrophe  did 
come,  and  leave  the  public  to  bear 
the  horrors  of  it  all.  iiut  then 
they  hoped  to  foresee  the  end  by  at 
least  a  year,  and  there  they  were 
mi.staken.  The  insurrection  was 
not  counted   among    the    chances 


they  took  into  acconni, 
outbreak  caught  them  in  ti 
snare.  Heaven  grant  th 
may  be  kept  there;  that^  1 
the  sharpest  blow  of  this 
shall  fall  on  the  heads  of  ik 
have  systematioally  mial 
public  on  Turkish  finance  ai 
for  at  least  these  dozen  yea 

These,  then,  are  the  ex 
that  are  to  pay  the  debt  l 
dends  due  m  Jannary,  if 
paid,  a  thing  by  no  means 
— for  of  alT  the  loans  th 
ing  to  be  paid  upon,  the 
for  some — the  smallest — ^fa 
found.  By  carrying  on  the 
debt,  by  postponing  th< 
claims  for  a  little,  and  gi 
taking  only  6oo,oooZ.  ins 
about  as  many  millions ;  by 
^g>  ^7  ekmg  ont  the 
with  further  loans,  the  ^ 
may  possibly  get  hold  of  th< 
But  what  then  ?  Will  th 
gained  anything  f  No ;  nc 
the  gullibility  of  the  Enriii 
be  deeper  than  its  worst  foU 
yet  proved  it  to  be.  One  ] 
of  this  kind  will  not  suffice 
the  credit  of  Turkey,  so  fi 
make  it  probable  that  the 
bonds  aforesaid  can  be  loai 
it  on  any  terms. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  fi 
ish  bondholders  ?  Yes,  sevi 
they  are  all  dependent  n 
chief  event.  Before  Tnr 
raise  her  head  at  all,  and  o 
burden,  she  must  be  freed 
incnbns  of  the  Turk — mo( 
fact,  Turkey  no  longer, 
that  one  cardinal  reform  th 
chances  of  bondholders 
wortli  a  straw.  In  realit; 
fore,  this  debt  question  merj 
in  the  greater  Eastern  t 
just  as  it  took  its  origin 
The  possibilities  of  the  fi 
Turkish  finance  are  wrapp< 
questions,  who  shall  suc< 
Sultan  ?  and  what  shall  th 
of  this  succession  be  ?  T 
these  fully,  it  would  be  nee 
plunge  deeper  into  Elasten: 


CRtTICS   IN  WONDERLAND. 

A    STUDY, 


E  spirit  of  one  who  has  novor 

adTeotured  to  speHk  bnt  in  the 

rlees   accents    aud    cold    and 

strains    of  a    Doriaa  style, 

]f)  for  voices  innnmerable, 

lid  find  them  bnt  pallid  and 

lUBo  full-throated  carok  in 

f  what  baa  too   long  been 

to  sleep  in  the  twilight  of 

Unworthy  though  he  may 

tonch   so  dirino  a  lyre  or 

supreme,  he  will 

ilk  from  the  task  because  it 

;lorions    for  (he  tremuloos 

1  attempts  it.     We  may  ad- 

lat    we    may  not  emulate, 

rhere  we  cannot  soar, 

that   the    tutelary  deities, 

■  they  may  be,  that  preside 

tse  that  strive  to  administer 

justice  and  cast  the  horo- 

uf  the  children  (or  change- 

of    literature  should  hover 

transfigure,  attempwr,  and 

She  strain,  is  a  boon    that 

too     heartily    be     craved. 

'  less  could  save  the  fervent 

rer  from  falling  unntterably 
the  auroral  sptcndonrs  of 
le  he  ventures  to  celebrate, 
[htless  criticasters  por- 
□ay  smile,  snrprised  at  the 
Knd  lofty  pitch  of  the  key- 
struck  above.  Now,  a 
ssayist  baa  asserted  that 
sin  atrangouesB,  something 
lossomiDg  of  the  aloe,  is  in- 
clement in  all  true  works 
au  asiom  which  I  trust  the 
■will  bear  in  mind  ;  and,  if 
forthcoming  pages  should 
r  stagger  him  by  appalling 
ma  of  style  and  composi. 
him  think  of  the  bloasom- 
le  aloe  and  hold  his  peace, 
a  critic. 

myself,  also  am  a  critic. 
tJi0  riufctipr  Vfiii-  at  4Ukce 


r  literatare-4 


understand  that  I 
who  baa  failed  in  a; 
perhaps  both.  He 
mistaken  in  his  life.  Not  long  agi? 
I  should  bavo  hesitated  to  un- 
deceive him,  leat  it  shonld  be  re- 
torted upon  me  that,  then,  if  I  had 
not  failed,  but  succeeded,  I 
all  probability  not  much  of  i 
There  is  no  fear  of  this  novi 
the  prodigies  of  criticism  to  wliii 
I  trust  now  to  draw  bis  admiration 
are  the  fruit  of  trials  in  varion.i 
departmenis  of  art  and  Htei'ature, 
and  success  in  every  one. 

The  author,  Girandole  by  nai 
is  an  jEsthetician  by  professii 
dilettante  paintei 
and  a  poet  too,  oi  course, 
his  looming  unborn  epic  i 
destined  to  immortality  is 
which,  we  his  friends 
cannot  seriously  bo  deliberat 
Aa  yet,  only  part  of  the  proeiai 
published,  and  as  that  alri 
takes  three  volumes,  and  still 
come,  some  profane  persons 
have  it  that  Girandole  has  deter- 
mined that,  whether  the  whole  is 
to  be  immortal  or  not,  it  shall  be 
infinite.  Well,  say  we  the  elect,  and 
what  then  ?  A  true  poet  may  really 
be  said  not  to  write  for  men,  but  for 
gods.  To  call  upon  such  an  one  to 
clip  and  reduce  his  work  to  snit  the 
conditions  of  miserable  humanity 
would  be  to  expect  an  eagle  to 
makeitself  at  home  in  the  cage  of 
a  tame  canary-bird. 

Though  long  and  well  aware  of 
Girandole's  versatility,  and  that 
be  was  a  master  of  all  his  resources, 
save  one — the  art  of  leaving  off, 
which,  as  I  bavo  jnst  observed, 
it  is  foolish  to  demand  of  him,  and 
which  be  may  safely  abandon  to 
his  iuferiors,  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs — I  was,  DevertbelesB, 
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aboat  it.  All  things  conspire 
together  to  bring  about  the  end, 
and  it  is  well  they  should. 

When  the  end  comes,  however, 
Austria  dares  not  suffer  Russia  to 
laj  hold  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
together  with  Constantinople  ;  but 
alone  Austria  cannot  master 
Russia;  she  is  too  disorganised, 
too  chaotic,  full  of  conflicting  in- 
terests, antagonistic  races,  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  Still,  if 
Russia  grasps,  so  must  she.  She 
may  therefore  find  it  necessary  to 
purchase  the  adhesion  of  Germany 
by  a  cession  of  her  Germanic  pro- 
vinces, and  to  throw  herself  upon 
pan- Slavism  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  the  Northern  power.  (Ger- 
many, without  doubt,  would  relish 
keenly  a  struggle  with  Russia, 
and  if  the  Hapsburgs  can  manage 
to  head  the  Slavs,  Russia  may  be 
driven  back,  and  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion settled  bv  the  advent  of  a 
peaceful,  non-aggressive  power  on 
the  Bosphorus.  That  would  be 
an  immense  revolution  in  Europe, 
and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  possible 
contingency. 

There  is,  however,  the  other  pro- 
bability, and  it  alone  is  the  one 
that  holds  out  much  hope  for  the 
bondliolders  of  Turkey.  Seeing 
that  the  situation  is  so  strained, 
and  tlie  danger  so  great  to  both 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  event 
of  a  war  over  the  carcase  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  may  be  that 
the  great  powers  will  seek  to  find 
A  via  media  under  which  protected 
states  will  be  erected  on  the  basis 
of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Roiimania  has  already 
been  so  constituted,  and  Servia 
and  ^Montenegro  have  by  their 
fierce  energy  (•oiiij)elled  their  ad- 
mission to  ;i  like  status.  Why 
not  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Thessaly,  or 
the  home  i)i*(>vincts,  as  they  may 
be  called?  Why  not  declare  Con- 
stantinople a  neutral  city,  and 
permit  these  petty  states  to  federate 
round  it?     The  plan  would  have 


many  recommendationB.  It 
prevent  war  for  a  time  at 
and  would  yet  put  so  slight  a  1 
between  either  Russia  or  1 
and  the  gratification  of  their 
that  they  might  be  induced  t 
pone  the  struggle,  now  so 
venient  and  dangeroiu.  C 
other  hand,  as  the  price  oi 
emancipation,  these  states 
take  upon  themselves  a  por 
the  Turkish  debt.  ReUeret 
the  incubus  of  Armenia 
fiEomers  and  rapacious  T 
governors,  the  people  mig 
able  to  take  up  about  40,00 
nominal  of  that  debt  at  a  fi 
cent,  charge.  More  thau  thi 
could  not  be  asked  to  bea 
could  not  pay  upon  if  they  ^ 
Save  on  some  such  plan 
we  do  not  see  that  the  oomin 
plications  offer  the  least  cha 
any  Turkish  bondholder, 
maintenance  of  the  status 
Turkey  under  the  Sultan  a 
barbaric  horde,  with  their 
of  stillborn  reforms,  the  frao 
new  '  hypothecations  forming 
chai^  on  revenue '  with  the  pi 
up  Porte,  these  would  not 
bondholders  any  satis&ctic 
cause  Turkey  is  drained  of  res 
because  her  ruler  has  no  t 
beyond  the  gratification  of  I 
appetites  and  whims,  and  the 
of  government  gives  no  gcu 
for  anything.  What  is  deer 
day  may  be  revoked  to-morro 
the  people  have  no  remedy 
in  the  plots  of  the  palace  t 
assassin's  knife.  On  the  othe 
neither  the  partition  of  En 
Turkey  between  several  powt 
its  absorption  by  Russia  cou 
any  guarantee  that  bondhold* 
terests  would  be  adequately 
to,  if  at  all.  Both  Austr 
Russia  have  their  hands  fu 
debt  obligations  already,  a: 
cost  of  organising  and  go\ 
such  a  worn-out,  divided  cou 
Turkey  would  for  long  tax 
sources  of  either  or  both 
utmost.     And  the  possessors 
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jostlj  ugne  besides  that  tiiey  dared  go  on  paying  tribute  to  a  power 
not  do  the  people  they  came  to  rale  whose  rights  of  snzerainty  he  did 
tho  injastice  of  laying  upon  them  not  acknowledge,  or  that  we,  what- 
bnrdens  that  belonged  to  the  earlier  ever  our  groep  of  Egypt,  ootdd 
race  dziv en  forth.  From  all  these  compel  him  to  do  so  ?  Thesupposi- 
v&at  loans  the  people  of  the  land  tionisextremelyimprobable.  Again, 
have  got  no  beneSt ;  rather  have  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
they  been  crashed  and  groond  down  Khedive  ia  as  able  to  continue  pay- 
with  their  weight ;  why  shonld  iog  this  tribute  as  people  enppose. 
they  be  aaked  to  take  np  saob  a  Bnt  for  the  wind&ll  our  pnrchaee 
legacy  P  haa  given  him,  there  is  not  tho 
The  outlook  ia  here  anything  bnt  slightest  donbt  that  another  six 
cheering,  therefore,  bnt  we  confess  months  would  have  seen  him  in. 
our  pity  for  Turkish  bondholders  ia  volved  in  ntter  and  almost  hopeless 
not  great.  They  have  been  engaged  bankruptcy.  He  has  been  one  of 
in  •■  mere  ganibling  as  pitch  and  the  most  reckless  gamblers  of  mo- 
ton  for  the  last  dozen  years  at  least,  dem  times,  and  has  gambled  utterly 
and,  if  they  have  lost,  why  then  their  without  knowledge  of  the  game 
money  is  gone.  he  played.  If  his  whims  have  been 
-  Some  people  have  congratulated  more  rational,  his  ambitions  nobler 
themselves  on  one  thing,  however,  than  those  of  the  Saltan,  they  have 
Admitting  that  ordinary  Turkish  been  to  tho  full  as  costly.  Both 
loans  are  doomed,  and  that  the  miers  have  once  and  again  had  to 
chances  of  getting  paid  on  any  so-  borrow  at  25  and  30  per  cent,  in 
lotion  of  the  Eastern  question  is  *  order  to  carry  on  debt  incurred 
BnuJl,  for  any  of  the  common  mort-  npon  public  or  private  works  that 
gage  aecnred  loans,  these  aay,  'Ah,  did  not  yield  a  penny  npon  their 
bat  we  are  better  off;  we  have  the  cost,  and  in  both  instances  all  this 
tribnte  of  Sgypt  secnred  to  onr  conld  have  but  one  end.  For  the 
loans ;  and  now  thai  England  has  moment  we  have  averted  the  catas- 
intorosted  heraelf  so  closely  in  trophe  from  Bgypt,  bnt  shall  we  be 
Egyptian  finance,  we  feel  certain  able  to  continue  to  do  so  P  Can  we 
that  this  tribnte  will  be  punctually  compel  the  Khedive  to  give  up  per- 
and  honourably  paid,  until  the  loand  manently  his  dream  of  conquest  in 
are  cleared  off.'  This  is  very  pretty  central  Africa,  to  ceaae  tiying  to 
reasoning,  but  it  is  unfortunately  annex  Abyssinia,  or  to  make  an 
abont  the  most  fallacious  in  the  outlet  for  his  mid-African  trade  by 
worid.  way  of  the  territories  of  the  weak- 
In  the  first  place,  onr  pnrchase  ened  Sultanof  Zanzibarf  Arethere 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  has  given  any  of  his  great  hobbies  npon  which 
US  no  more  direct  inflnence  over  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  can  hope  to  con- 
the  Khedive  than  we  had  before,  trol  his  will  or  caprice  ?  It  ia  very 
He  may  write  any  fine  morning,  doubtfol,  unless  we  are  prepared  to- 
and  declare  hiraaelf  independent  of  pension  him  off  npon  hia  overgrown 
the  Porte  ;  and  if  the  Porte  cannot  estates,  and  give  him  an  allowance 
bring  him  back  to  allegiance,  we  to  play  with  and  borrow  upon  to  his 
cannot  compel  him  to  go.  If  the  heart's  content.  Short  of  a  system 
Turldsh  Empire  is  reconstructed,  to  closely  analogous  te  that  adopted  in 
nse  a  term  &moDB  in  its  Application  India,  where  we  control  native 
to  railway  and  other  swindles,  the  princes  by  means  of  a  Resident,  we 
Khedive  can  hardly  help  consider-  can  have  no  surety  that  the  path  of 
ing  himself  lavrfully  absolved  from  extrava^uce  will  no  longer  be  ^UlT. 
his  alle^pance,  and  would  probab)/  ened  in  Egypt. 
tliTOW  it  off;  and  m  it  to  be  The  probability  ia  ih&t  exfcittro.- 
Oiongbi  that  be  would  Rfier  that  g-anco  will  continne  TxnttX  ■«©  ft«» 
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interfere,  and  so  long  as  it  does, 
with  such  vast  amounts  of  float- 
ing debt  still  nnliquidated,  and 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
somehow  within  the  next  twelve  or 
fourteen  months,  with  wars  going 
on,  and  extravagances  such  as  the 
Soudan  Railway  in  full  progress, 
the  chances  of  a  pull-up  are  about 
as  great  as  ever — only  postponed. 
The  pretext  for  repudiating  all 
necessity  to  pay  some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  on  the  score  of  Turkey 
may,  therefore,  be  one  that  the 
Khedive  will  eagerly  seize  upon  on 
the  first  opportunity ;  and  it  may 
well  be  asked,  therefore,  where  is 
the  comforting  balm  that  Turkish 
bondholders  lay  to  their  aching 
pockets  when  they  think  that  their 
money  is  secured  on  Egypt  ? 
They  cannot  foreclose  on  this  mort- 
gage any  more  than  on  the  others 
dangled  before  their  eyes  so  long, 
and  now  so  useless. 

Plainly  the  whole  system  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ftnance  stands 
on  a  rotten  foundation,  has  been 
pursued  on  a  false  principle,  and 
can  never  without  radical  changes 
and  support  from  without  be- 
come sound  and  pure.  Than  these 
truths  nothing  can  be   more  self- 


evident,  and  people  who  ha' 
their  money  to  Turkey  cani 
pect  to  reap  other  than  the 
sown.  Their  loans  have  b 
unpleasant  feature  in  the  1 
question,  they  have  hurried 
settlement,  and  introduced 
new  complications,  the  is 
which  no  man  can  foretell ; 
that  they  have  done  nothi 
prove  a  curse  to  the  bor 
a  source  of  misery  and  ad< 
degradation  to  the  unfo 
populations,  who  have  beei 
polled  to  groan  beneath  the 
thus  arbitrarily  laid  upon 
This  whole  episode  of  ] 
finance  is  one  at  which  evez 
hearted  Englishman  may  wel 
hiding  his  head  with  shame  t 
that  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  any  way  have  been  mixe* 
transactions  fraught  with  si 
told  misery  to  so  many  mill 
people.  We  sneer  at  the  Ji 
their  love  of  usury ;  but,  lool 
this  history,  can  any  Engl 
stand  up  before  his  fellov 
cast  at  the  Jew  a  stone  ?  Tht 
of  the  Britisher  is  no  less  th) 
of  the  Jew ;  they  grovel  side 
in  this  wretched  puddle  of 
datiou. 


>;^ 


%SW}  Tnrkey,  Bgypt,  tmA  M*  BeafernQHexifdn. 

I  for  the  better,  can  be  pointed  to  bb  prevent  tliem  from  lending  to  com 

the  result  of  nil  this  borrowing,  of  tries  that  can  offer  no  guarantee  ( 

irbiclt    the    end    is    so   miserable,  honesty  worth  the  puper  on  which 

This  money  was  lost  ntterly,  and  is  written. 

worse  than  lost ;  it  was  as  a  fiery  Well,  Turkey  hiis  had  the  taoae 
fltimnlant  added  to  fever,  hurrying  — Turkey  and  the  hordes  of  bol 
on  the  inevitable  dissolation.  financiers,  corporate  and  indiv 
Again  we  say,  how  could  it  be  dual,  who  played  decoys  for  tli 
oiherwiee  F  Tbe  foreign  loan  mania  public — and  it  has  been  spent  a 
that  haa  filled  the  mind  of  the  follies ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  le 
[somewhat  ttsury-loving  British  in-  on  which  to  seize  should  fnrthi 
.Testor  these  twenty  years  past,  more  payments  not  be  forth  coming.  C 
or  less,  has  never  been  more  un-  these  there  is  small  likelihood,  bi 
reasonably  exercised  than  upon  cause  Turkey  cannot  bonxiw  moi* 
Tnrkey.  It  is  madness  t^n  lend  to  All  past  obligations  to  bondholdei 
any  nation  that  has  no  national  have  been  paid  with  fresh  borrow) 
existence,  no  sense  of  patriotic  moocy ;  the  resources  of  the  Stat 
honour,  no  power  over  its  Govern,  have  again  been  grossly  over-est 
ment.  Such  a  nation  can  offer  no  mated ;  the  country  is  at  the  lai 
giiarftnt«o  that  what  la  promised  pinohof povertjjthereisanaTmy; 
will  be  done ;  all  is  dependent  npou  the  insurgent  districts,  and  troo] 
the  caprice  of  a  mler  responsible  in  Bulgaria,  who  have  been  mat 
only  to  the  cliques  and  plotters  of  months  without  pay,  and  of  whoi 
the  harem.  Me  may  give  pledges,  deaths  in  hundred.^  by  starvatic 
make  assignments  of  revenues  here  we  may  hear  before  the  winter 
and  there,  but  these  are  no  security  over.  Can  men  expect  a  countir 
for  bondhoklers.  He  might  have  as  whose  condition  is  througliont  thi 
well  assigned  them  so  many  stars,  of  an  exhausted  spendthrift  wl 
■Wehavestoodspeechlesaandamazed  has  dissipated  his  patrimony  ar 
at  the  strange  fatalism  with  which  plnnged  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt,  i 
City  people  have  overlooked  all  this,  turn  round  suddenly  and  eflect  t 
These  persons,  so  ollen  pointed  at  honest  compromise  with  its  cred 
as  preiematurally  shrewd,  appear  tors?  It  might  be  possible  were  tl 
to  have  a  sort  of  superstition  tliat,  exhaustion  followed  by  signs  of  ri 
if  a  potentate  like  the  Sultan  exe-  form  ;  but  there  is  nu  such  thiuj 
cntea  a  deed,  it  is  as  binding  as  an  Corruption,  extravagance  in  h' 
Dngliah  mortgage  -,  and  you  will  places,  thieving  of  all  kinds  and 
bear  them  talk  about  this,  that,  grees,  continne  just  as  before,  ai 
and  the  other  loan  representing  a  all  decrees  notwithstanding.  Taxi 
first  charge  on  such  and  such  taxes,  are  as  grinding,  and  framed  just  | 
joBtasif  it  wereactnal  facts  that  they  iniqnitou.sly  ;  provincial  satraps  a 
dealt  with.  Even  tbe  repndiation,  just  as  impecunious  and  as  eag 
the  pell-mell  jumbling  of  all  in-  to  be  speedily  rich;  all  is  miser 
t-erests  in  one  common  min,  eSected  want,  Mindness,  di-gradatton  inco: 
by  the  decree  of  last  October,  ceivabte.  Yet  bondholders  meet  ai 
has  not  yet  torn  the  veil  from  their  make  soft  speeches  to  the  Turk- 
minds.  They  prattle  innocently  approach  his  throne  with  flattery- 
still,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  hush  all  harsh  hints  of  wron; 
till  the  end  of  their  days,  alt  les-  doing,  and  hope  by  thns  acting 
sons  notwithstanding.  But  it  is  a  place  themsdves  in  u  favuurat; 
melancholy  sight,  and  not  flatter-  position  before  him.  By  speakii 
ing  to  men's  intelligence ;  and  we  smoothly  it  is  said  lie  may  deign 
may  hope  that  a  new  generation  listen  to  their  prayer,  and  to  pi 
will  grow  up  whose  sense  will  be  at  least  some  of  his  debts.  ■" 
Bufficient  to  master  their  greed,  and  this  is  a  pitiable  plight 
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agreeably  surprised  at  the  title  of 
certain  new  volumes  of  his  which 
reached  me  the  other  day,  Critical 
Studies  on  Poets  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Because  the  world  knew 
him  not  yet  as  an  essayist,  and  as  for 
critical  armour,  he  had  not  proved  it. 
Need  I  add  that  I  was  overjoyed, 
that  I  hailed  with  inward  acclama- 
tions his  appearance  in  our  camp, 
and  sat  down  to  his  book  at  my 
first  leisure  moment  ? 

But  expectation,  brilliant  though 
it  had  been,  was  as  absolutely  no- 
thing to  the  reality  of  the  treat  in 
store,  and  of  which  the  first  page  of 
the  *  fytte  *  (as  ho  fancifully  styles 
his  chapters)  on  which,  opening  the 
volume  at  hazard,  I  chanced  to 
alight,  gave  one  a  glimmering  idea. 

*I    saw   in    my   dream'    (began 
Girandole)  *  a  stately  and  a  snow- 
crowned  mountain,  exceeding  high, 
shining  from  afar,  and  arising  like  a 
sentinel  Titan  at  the  broad  outlet  of 
a  solitary  valley.     It  was  girdled  at 
the  base  with  Alpine  pastures — long 
slopes  of  greensward  glittering  with 
the    laughter   of  many    twinkling 
gentiansand  an  efflorescence  of  pinks 
and  ferns  ;  a  place  of  sunbeams  and 
water-springs,  and  good  for  flocks 
in  summer-time,  with  interludes  of 
fresh  foliage  full  of  the  rustlings  of 
rills,  and  murmurs  of  breezes  and 
birds.      Above,   on   the    mantling 
heights   of  haughty   rock,   loomed 
masses  of  brooding:  pines,  haunted 
by  shadows  of  a  black  darkness  for 
which  man  has   no  name — a  dark- 
ness passing  the  darkness  visible- 
perce[>tiblc  that  obscured  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  silent  as  death  or  en- 
gulfed despair,   but  for  a  solemn 
midnight  music  of  yEolian  harps  of 
tragic  sound,  prophetic  winds  that 
swept  stnngs  of  unutterable  sadness 
in  a  Cimmerian  forest  of  boughs. 

Calmly  again,  and  far  higher, 
gleamed  a  vast  frost- field  of  stain- 
less white,  from  whose  starry  splen- 
dours sprang  a  radiant  peak,  the 
lofty  harmonics  of  whose  outline 
stood  out  in  Kcrone  and   matchless 


Beverity  against  the  blue 
bathed  in  snoh  lights  of  Boler 
as  hang  about  the  mount 
eventide— more  intangible 
strains  of  mnsic,  requiems  o 
Hyperion  and  hymns  to  H 
nnarisen,  waves  of  sabUe  i 
tionsy  to  be  felt,  not  seen  orl 
a  music  of  the  spheres,  of  iUi 
glaciers,  of  unf ooted  snows, 
wide  inane/ 

Pause  here  a  mimsent.  Tb 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  i 
thing,  will,  no  doubt,  exclai 
inquire  if,  indeed,  it  is  a  1 
critical  essays  they  have  g 
of.  I  myself  (tell  it  not  in 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  back 
title-paee  furtively  to  re-asn 
self,  beiore  I  took  up  the  th 
story  again  at  the  '  wide 
The  next  sentence,  hovTev 
plained  everything. 

'  This,'  (continued  GHrand 
the  clearest  and  most  acenn 
plainest  and  most  definite,  < 
tion  mere  words  can  affbi^i 
poetical  work  of  John  Milto 
better  can  I  give.' 

If  not  he,  much  less  I  or  s 
So  plain  and  accurate  a  desi 
ought,  indeed,  in  the  ear  of: 
telligent  reader,  to  speak  foi 
But  just  to  avoid  the  possib 
the  charge  of  obscurity,  it 
have  been  suggested  that, 
parable  of  Milton  and  his 
Girandole  should  append,  as 
fanciful  allegories,  we,  as  el 
used  to  have  to  read  on  Sand 
interpretation  at  the  end  fo 
tolligent  and  unimaginative  i 
in  the  form  of  questions  a 
swers. 

Q.  What  is  the  mountain ' 

A.  J.  Milton. 

Q,  What  do  the  Alpine  p 
represent  ? 

A .  LycidaSj  UA  Uegn\ H Pe\ 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  th 
tians  ? 

A.  The  songs  in  Comtut. 

Q.  Why  is  the  darkness 
forests  dwelt  upon  ? 


Tu/rkey,  Egyj^U  and  the  Eastern  Question, 


ce  *  Turkey  can  pay  half,'  the 
a  took  400,oooZ.  from  the 
ary  for  his  urgent  needs.  He 
md  lavishes  as  if  he  were  the 
t  monarch  in  the  world,  while 
x)ple  grovel  and  die  beneath 
Mc-gatherer's  heel.  The  esti- 
tf  the  Economiste  correspondent 
mainly  too  low.  Still,  so  fiEkr  as 
go,  the  figures  given  by  him 
teresting.  He  puts  the  mere 
>f  feeding  the  7,000  slaves, 
(hs,  attendants,  and  officials 
form  the  Sultan's  household 

at  5ii,oooZ.,  by  estimating  it 
rancs  per  diem  per  head  ;  but 
)r  figures  giving  details  of  this 
that  this  also  must  be  anunder- 
ite.  The  600  horses  in  the 
u's  stables  are  put  down  as 
g  2i,6ooZ.  Turkish,  which  is 
'kably  little.  A  mean  sum  of 
3oZ.  is  said  to  be  spent  annually 
us,  besides  the  enormous  sums 
ed  on  presents   of  this  kind 

by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan, 
vhich  are  taken  as  so  much 
J  to  his  purse.  The  pensions 
bo  members  of  his  family,  his 
3r,  and  others,  on  the  so- 
.  civil  list,  are  set  down  at 
ooL,  enormouslv  below  the  fact. 
oL  goes  to  keep  up   the  va- 

lodges  and  palaces  built  by 
>ultaii  at  fabulous  cost  out 
3  proceeds  of  the  loans.     Of 

he  has  built  eight.  He  is 
)uilding  a  magnificent  mosque 

a  sort  of  convent  attached, 
osed  of  seventy  houses  all  in 
,  The  cost  of  this  is  enormous, 
3  land  has  to  be  appropriated 
those  now  living  on  it  in  the 
uarter  of  the  town.  An  esti- 
i  expenditure  of  560,000/.  per 
n  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
of  work  for  every  year  since 
1  Medjid  came  to  the  throne. 
3se  ai'o  but  leading  points  in 
itlay  of  this  sovereign;   and, 

have  said,  they  are  probably 
-estimated,  it  being  most  diffi- 
to  get  at  the  truth  where 
body  has  the  greatest  interest 
acealing  it.     We  have  dwelt. 


however,  on  this  aspect  of  Turkish 
government  and  of  Turkish  finance 
more  fully  than  might  have  seemed 
needful,  because  it  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  is  ;  it  brings  to  the  front  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  anything 
from  the  much-pawxied  reforms  de- 
creed the  other  day.  Turkey  can- 
not reform  at  all  while  at  its  head  a 
slothful  sensualist  sits  doing  nothing 
but  sucking  the  last  drops  of  life's 
blood  out  of  the  dying  populations. 
Here  we  have  a  strange  picture,  of 
a  being  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
harem,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  the 
fiicts  of  life  around  him,  oblivious 
to  the  wants  of  his  people  and  all 
that  constitutes  government,  and  the 
honour  of  nations,  gratifying  his 
whims  at  any  cost — dozing  on  the 
ruins  of  a  once  fair  heritage.  Surely, 
it  will  impress  the  English  public  to 
some  extent  with  the  depth  of  the 
folly  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
and  at  least  help  to  prevent  the 
lures  of  the  cunning  wire-pullers  of 
finance  who  wish  themselves  to 
escape,  before  the  house  falls  about 
their  ears,  from  substituting  fresh 
victims  in  their  room.  We  will  add 
but  one  touch  to  this  picture.  It 
is  found  in  an  extract  from  the 
Times  of  Nov.  11,  relating  some 
facts  regarding  the  last  Turkish 
budget  which  have  never  been 
credibly  contradicted  .*^ 

The  *  officious  '  Politische  Correspondent 
of  Vienna  has  recently  made  some  obser- 
yations  upon  the  financial  condition  of 
Turkey  which  are  worth  attending  to.  In 
giving  the  history  of  the  decree  ordering 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  payments,  its 
Constantinople  correspondent  says  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  laid  an  abstract  of  tlie  actual 
financial  position  before  the  Sultan  on 
October  I,  which  differed  very  materially 
from  the  Budget  recently  given  to  the 
world.  We  doubted  its  figures  at  the  time, 
and  said  the  daficit  would  probably  bo 
nearly  double  what  it  set  forth,  but  if  there 
is  any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
Vienna  journal  our  surmise  was  very  far 
under  the  mark.  Including  a  floating  debt 
of  T.  12,000,000/.,  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  year  was  shown  by  the  Vizier  to 
be  T.3 1, 000,000/.,  the  revenue  being 
T.I 7,000,000/,   and    the  expenditure,  the 
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flitidng  through  deep  forests  of  mys- 
teries nnborD  ; '  the  '  touches  of 
odours  of  melody  divine,  uiisurpass- 
able,  nay  unattainable,  that  fall 
like  dew  on  the  piteous  soul,  where 
broken  butterflies  of  dead  hopes 
strew  the  weeping  turf ; '  the 
'  fumes  of  melancholy  that  light  as 
with  incense  the  sonorous  airs  of 
the  land  of  never-to-be-ftilfilled 
promise '  ? 

The  gorp^eous  colouring,  the 
pageantry  of  words,  are  at  first  a 
little  confusing.  The  effect  on  the 
mind  is  like  that  produced  on  the 
eye  by  the  spinning  of  a  variegated 
top — almost  too  much  for  the  limited 
vision  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced  disciple.  This,  however,  is 
only  when  the  master's  fancy  is  at 
full  speed.  For  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Girandole,  though  so 
fond  of  mosaic- writing,  is  incapable 
of  steadily  and  thoroughly  follow- 
ing out  a  simile.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  has  got  hold  of  a  metaphor 
he  likes,  he  is  a  perfect  master  of 
the  wire-drawing  process,  and  glori- 
ously revels  in  it.  I  quote  a  charm- 
ing instance  from  his  criticism  on 
Spenser,  where  he  compares  the 
Fiu'ry  Qiieene  to  a  piece  of  fancy 
work,  and  dwells  on  the  image  at 
some  length.  The  poet  in  his  study 
disappears,  and  instead  we  see  him 
standing  at  his  loom  and  weaving 
away  with  his  shuttle  as  hard  as  he 
can  : 

*  ^lorc  brilliant  and  eloquent  a 
fabric  than  the  web  of  Philomela, 
here  is  the  tale  spread  before  us,  a 
warp  on  which  the  poet  has  worked 
pictures  with  a  band  as  well  rapid 
as  sure.  The  fi^ruivs  are  woven 
here  in  wools  of  Tyrian  purple; 
here  in  fine  silks,  with  sometimes  a 
wo®f  of  gold  thread.  The  worker 
nijkv  have  liurried  owv  some  of  his 
groups.  His  materials  have  not 
the  infinite  tints  ami  gradations  of 
a  ]>ainter*s  colour.s  mixed  on  a 
palette,  his  tapestry  has  not  the 
at'rial  i)erspective  or  clti'tn'SC'ro  of 
a  picture.     But   the   lines   are   as 


broad  and  as  strong ;  H 
figures,  the  flashing  flowe 
feathers,  the  sweet  wron^l 
and  sprigs  and  buds,  if  rabi 
dimmed  by  time,  till  they 
somewhat  obsolete,  remi 
eternal  marvel  of  fond  ] 
and  ingenious  skill.' 

The  old  maxim,  that  the 
sometimes  greater  than  the 
GKrandole  may  be  said  to  hav 
triumphantly  refuted,  as  ft 
applies  to  description  or  ^ 
tion.  Thushe  rightly  scorns  1 
a  temperance  in  anything, 
all  in  the  tempest,  torrent,  o 
wind  of  his  passion,  whethc 
extolling  his  friends  or  si 
down  his  enemies.  The  latl 
expect  no  quarter  from  hi; 
presently  we  find  him  thus 
out  the  just  phials  of  im 
wrath  over  some  prostrate 
scribbling  foe : 

*  For  such  paid  parasites 
themselves  critios,  such  c 
reptiles  bound  over  to  eat 
the  days  of  their  lives,  no 
nor  human  nor  divine,  oonld 
aught  but  rancour  from  tha 
venom  they  are  pleased  to  g 
mind.  They  hold  their  tc 
existence  on  the  condition  tl 
shall  sting;  the  nobler  tl 
the  greater  the  ignoble  k 
which  they  strike  in  thei 
To  meet  such  in  the  fiur 
fight  would  be  as  though 
were  to  take  up  the  glove 
at  him  by  his  lackey.  Tl 
cringing  crew  are  not  w< 
crush  of  a  boot-heel.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  1 
to  think  them  worth  a  gc 
of  powder  and  shot,  neve 
He  is  not  content  with  k 
the  lite  out  of  a  knave  or  a 
spends  an  infinity  of  lime  ii 
the  dead  and  manfflinjr  t 
mains.  But  for  my  part  1 
be  the  last  to  call  upon 
desist.  For  (what  is  tl 
point)  his  readers  here  hav 
dole  at  his  very  best. 
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jhraadole,  be  it  observed 
dug,  will  belong  the  glory 
i  the  real  soarce  of  the 
e  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
iglish  Channel)  of  having 
ted  onr  greatest  poet  from 
urge  of  having  directly  or 
;ly  incalcated  morality.  The 
^as    a    difficult  one   in    the 

so  mnch  in  the  apparent 
*j  of  Shakespeare's  art — 
Uy  where  the  materials  are 
riginal — to  '  lean  to  virtue's 
1  a  remarkable  manner.  That 
loald  somehow  connect  this 
,  in  which  the  poet  contrasts 
Jy  with  some  of  his  con- 
uries,  with  the  superior 
of  his  work,  is  perhaps  to  be 
3d.  So  strong,  indeed,  is 
ipression,  that  it  is  doubtful 
T  the  world  will  at  once  ac- 
firandole's  subtle  hypothesis 
imong  the  sentiments  that 
ted  the  dramatist's  vivid 
tores  of  evil,  detestation  of 
ad  nothing  to  do;    that  the 

of  his  serious  plots  was 
it,  not  design ;  and  that  the 
(tionably  healthy  moral  in- 
>  of  his  art  is  in  no  way  part 
jel  of  its  excellence  or  endur- 

At  all  events  our  author  de- 
al least  the  highest  credit  for 
the  first  to  try  to  establish 
eory. 

certain  of  our  master  singers 
destly  complains,  again  and 
that  he  has  no  words  to  speak, 
» cannot  trust  himself  to  make 
empt.    Of  all  fears,  these  are 

tlie  most  groundless.  For 
rds  Girandole  has  always 
1  and  to  spare.  Should  the 
r  vocabulary  be  too  faint  or 
Ic,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
ing  or  introducing  rare 
Lrange   forms  a.s  appropriate 

rare  and  sti-ange  themes  on 
be  is  touching ;  and  the  im- 
res  of  the  unfathomableness 
Hey,  and  the  unsurpassability 
ikespeare,  are  here  portrayed 
in  sentences  whose  extension 


is  not  the  least  remarkable  point 
about  them.  He  can  always  rise  to 
the  level  of  the  composition  he  is 
criticising — nay,  soar  above  it.  For 
in  the  works  of  even  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley  themselves,  we  shall 
find  the  unlimited  vigour  of  the 
former,  and  the  fanciful  imagery  of 
the  latter,  fettered,  clogged,  and 
hampered  by  those  essentially 
vulgar  qualities  people  choose  to 
call  taste  and  judgment,  however 
exciting  or  transcendental  their 
subjects  might  happen  to  be.  But 
Girandole's  descriptive  genius  is 
far  too  lofty  and  free  to  be  cii'cum- 
scribed  by  the  rules  of  psychology, 
and  the  reader  should  be  prepared 
to  assist,  in  his  mind's  eye,  at  a 
concert,  a  battle,  divine  service, 
an  Indian  pageant,  an  opera,  and 
a  storm  at  sea,  all  in  the  course  of 
one  paragraph.  What  was  Bound 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days  to  this  ? 
After  the  first  hour's  enjoyment  of 
such  a  series  of  dissolving- views^ 
with  appropriate  designs  and  spe- 
cial effects  of  a  beauty  literally  in- 
conceivable, indescribable  unless  by 
a  second  Girandole,  well  might  I 
say  to  myself  that  the  force  of 
fancy  can  no  ferther  go,  and  that  a 
falling  off  must  follow.  Bat  how 
was  I  undeceived  when  I  came  to 
the  chapters  on  the  ancients. 

Hitherto  Girandole  has  confined 
himself  to  metaphors  from  nature 
or  natural  mythology.  Bat  ndw 
he  perceives  at  once  that  such  are 
too  base  metal  for  the  handiwork 
required  ;  and  in  his  *  fy ttc '  upon 
Grecian  lyrics  he  suddenly  sees — 
(or  hears,  or  feels,  or  scents,  I 
forget  at  this  moment  which)  *  an 
islet  of  the  purest  gold,  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  sen  of  q^cltlMl 
sapphire.  The  rocks  are  of  dazzli^ig 
(juartz  crystal,  pjilni  trees,  laden 
with  ripcht  fruit,  grow  down  to  the 
edt^e  of  the  bcacli,  where  the  very 
pebbles  are  precious  stones,  flawless 
gems  of  ruby,  topaz,  and  emerald, 
frozen  meteors  of  lovo,  and  crys- 
tallized sparks  of  holy  joy.' 
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Even  fairyland  has  usually  been 
cramped  and  shackled  by  a  few 
general  laws  of  nature.  It  required 
a  Girandole  to  freeze  meteors  and 
crystallize  sparks,  and  g^w  trees 
out  of  i8-carat  gold.  But  to  his  truly 
miraculous  imagliuitiou  all  things 
are  possible  ;  and,  as  I  went  ou,  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  to  find  my- 
self bathing  in  liery  dew,  drinking 
distilled  sunshine,  weaving  veils  out 
of  the  air,  and  generally  disporting 
myself  in  hitherto  unheard  of,  un- 
dreamt of  ways. 

*  Fancy  yourself,'  (he  exclaims,  in 
one  of  his  loftiest  flights  of  inspira- 
tion,) *  singing  Marcello's  19th 
Psahn  on  the  top  of  !Mount  Vesu- 
vius during  an  eruption.  Around 
glow  the  flames,  ever  fresh  from  the 
craters  of  hell,  whence  the  lava 
shoots  hissing  and  foaming  in  a 
fiery  torrent.  Over  all  the  song 
ascends  in  calm  to  the  untroubled 
heaven  and  the  listening  moon.' 

Only  the  other  day  a  lady  was 
lamenting  to  me  her  ignorance  of 
the  classics,  and  consequent  ina- 
bility to  form  any  idea  of  the  genius 
of  Greek  song.  I  shall  tell  her  to  go 
up  to  the  top  of  !Mount  Vesuvius  on 
a  fine  night,  to  stand  there  and  sing 
Marcello's  19th  Psalm  to  the  listen- 
ing moon. 

I  have  observed  before  that  Gi- 
randole has  a  strong  idea  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  ;  that  ho  carries  out, 
as  no  man  has  ever  done  before 
him,  the  principle  that  the  critic 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
matter  he  has  to  treat.  When,  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  mediaeval  Italian 
poets,  he  is  careful  to  write,  so  to 
speak,  in  character.  His  style, 
very  properly,  is  '  sicklied  o'er  with 
a  pale  cast  of  thought.'  It  takes  a 
morbid  hue,  drapes  itself  in  long 
strait  garments,  jiuts  a  halo  round 
its  head,  and  carries  a  censer.  A 
youth  uprises  whose  eyes  are  laden 
with  dreams,  and  who  has  a  certain 
weirdness  in  his  Iwauty  as  he  glides 
along,  pale,  tall,  yellow-haired,  slim, 


and  debonnair,  through  a  gai 
lilies ;  and  faint,  always  faini 
a  perfectly  unaccountable  bu 
most  fascinating  faintness, 
strange,  always  strange,  till  st 
ness  has  become  quite  the  01 
the  day. 

At  every  page  I  find  myse 
getting  whether  it  is  a  poei 
picture  he  is  speaking  of.  1 
deed,  in  the  Girandolesque,  th 
like  the  senses,  are  all  fuse 
one  another,  till  it  is  imposs 
say  whereby  we  shall  know 
apart.  Now  could  anythi 
more  boldly  original  than  thi 
ner  ?  Were  ever  criticisms  j 
so  profound  and  yet  so  sub 
delicate  and  yet  so  force! 
broad  and  so  clear — so  everi 
and  so  everything  else,  as  th 
andolesque?  Nay,  the  colo 
language  are  coarse  and  insai 
to  afibrd  a  tolerable  medium  wJ 
the  glories  of  these  critical  ^ 
may  be  faintly  adumbrated. 

To  some  it  will  seem  aston 
that  one  critic  should  bo  so  f 
enthusiastic  in  praising  ai 
But,  as  Pliny  has  very 
pointed  out,  a  man  can  praise 
to  his  own  advantage,  an< 
should  always  praise,  whethe 
superior,  your  inferior,  or 
equal.  Praise  your  superic 
cause,  if  he  is  not  to  be  p 
much  less  are  you.  Praise 
inferior  or  your  equal  beca 
appertains  and  adds  to  you 
glory,  that  he  whom  you  ex 
equal  shall  appear  as  great  a 
sible.  Besides  which,  you  ga 
all-important  advantage  of  a 
form  and  a  framework  for 
verbal  pyrotechnics.  A  wise  8 
that  Girandole  exemplifies  in 
that  puts  the  wisest  of  ns  to  s 
This  is  clearly  apparent  in  h 
Tytte  '  (entitled  a^he  Prism'), 
he  devotes  to  modern  English 

And,  like  a  prima  domn 
reserves  her  verv  liiij:hest  not 
most  exquisite  jhiriiiirc  for  tl 
bar,  the    critic    here    bccom 
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th.  As  the  game  grew  faster, 
ments  grew  more  reckless, 
dients  more  desperate,  until 
ast  it  was  felt  that  nearly 
aethods  were  exhausted.  The 
oncers  had  come  to  the  end  of 

breath  and  their  vocabulary, 
lenders  had  nearly  exhausted 
faith,  and  poor  Turkey  had  fal- 
itp  theextremeof  impecuniosity 
jlecrepitnde.  A  signal  for  the 
f  of  the  cui'tain  on  the  final  act 
le  drama  was  looked  for  any 
and  it  came  in  the  at  first  petty 
peak  in  Herzegovina. 
1  occurrence  of  this  kind  was 
non  enough  under  the  grinding 
ale  of  the  Turk.  Where  people 
still  some  spirit,  even  when 
have  been  long  accustomed  to 
3ry  and  wrong,  the  theft  of  their 
artyand  the  abduction  of  their 
hters,  they  will  try  to  fight, 
stimes,  after  long  struggles, 
I  risings  have  been  partially 
tssful ;  usually  they  have  failed 
I  no  outside  aid  was  forthcom- 
But  this  time  almost  everything 
avourable  to  a  bold  and  hardy 
.  on  the  part  of  the  miserable 
^ho  had  taken  arms  in  their 
3  with  the  energy  of  perishing 

The  Turkish  Treasury  was 
7,  the  army  disorganized,  and 
)ut  stores  or  ready  cash.  Ofl&- 
of  all  grades  had  sunk  in  cor- 
on,  and  the  temporary  borrow- 
xpedients  of  the  Empire  were 
st  at  the  last  shift.  A  new 
)d  loan  was  needed  to  relieve 
ressure,  and  if  this  little  rising 
i  put  enough  strain  upon 
ish  resources  to  prevent  that 
taking  shape,  the  Turk  would 
uglit  at  the  worst  time,  and 
m  helplessly  on  his  back, 
her  respects,  too,  the  time  of 
•utbreak  was,  on  the  whole, 
J  chosen.  Casual  circum- 
3S  possibly  led  the  Slavs 
eak  out  when  they  did,  but 
the  less  did  they  take  the 
ime.  It  was  early  enough  in 
jar  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to 


get    into    the    province    in   great 
numbers,  but  too   late  to   permit 
such  troops  as  Turkey  could  send 
to  subdue  the  people,  and  get  out 
again  before  the  rigours  of  winter 
made    their     position     dangerous. 
The  insurgents  were  therefore  en- 
couraged by  everything  almost  to 
hold  out ;  and,  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  probable  secret  machinations  of 
Russia,  or  the   half-cloaked  aid  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  they  had 
motive  enough  to  fight  bitterly  and 
to  use  wile  and  feint  to  lure  their 
adversaries  to   their  doom  among 
the  mountains.     And  at  all  events 
the  rising   had  an  immediate   and 
visible  effect.     It  forced  from  the 
Turks  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy. 
Thus    far  the    insurrection   has 
been  decidedly  a  success.     Various 
opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  extent  to   which   fighting   has 
been  successful  on  either  side,   for 
both  sides  may  tell  what  is  not  true. 
But  of  the  broad  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt.   The  Herzegovinians  have 
succeeded    in     drawing     a     large 
Turkish  army  into  their  mountains, 
and  there  that  army  will  need  pro- 
bably to  winter.     If  it  does  winter 
there,  the  chances  of  its  perishing  are 
at  least  five  to  one.     Turkish  papers 
teem  with  accounts  of  the   ineffi- 
ciency of  the  army  transport,    the 
difficulty  of  finding  animals,  and  of 
feeding  them  when   found.      The 
country  is  also  much  exhausted  by  the 
intensified  pressure  which  the  past 
twenty    years    of    loan-concocting 
have    brought     to     bear    on     the 
wretched  tillers  of  the  soil,  so  that 
food  for  the  men  can  hardly  be  got. 
And  all  the  money  raised  on  loans 
having  been  recklessly  flung  away 
to  gratify  the  besotted  tastes  of  the 
miserable  tyrant  at  Constantinople, 
there  are  no  roads,  few  bridges,  and 
therefore  no  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication between  districts.     Re- 
lief to  the  perishing,  ill-conditioned 
garrisons    and   troops   will    ccmse- 
quently  be  hard  to  bring,  and  unless 
evacuation  be  resolved  upon  before 
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and  that  *  Too  much  magnifying  of 
a  man  or  matter  doth  irritate  con- 
tradiction and  provoketh  envy  and 
scorn.'  But  everything  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  That 
these  effusions  redound  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  critic's 
fertile  fancy  and  command  of  lan- 
guage is  more  than  enough  to  justify 
every  extravagance,  at  least  to  all 
minds  that  are  raised  even  one 
degree  above  the  condition  of 
brutish  idiocy. 

Mr.  Browning,  too,  is  very  finely 
handled. 

*  A  roaring  cataract  of  thought, 
with  refluent  eddies  innumerable, 
coruscating  with  drops  bright  and 
clear  as  diamonds,  and  glittering  as 
with  tears,  while  the  stream  rushes 
on  in  its  matchless  strength  of 
depth  and  height.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  only  the  mind's  eye  of  an  intel- 
lectual eagle  can  behold  and  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  contemplation.* 

That  intellectual  eagle.  Giran- 
dole, who  has  evidently  not  been 
dazzled,  proceeds,  however,  in  his 
task  of  commentary,  to  point  out 
in  the  poet  one  or  two  grave  defauis 
de  scs  qualUi's.  But  here,  surely, 
Mr.  Browninp^  will  quite  forgive 
the  blame,  for  the  sake  of  such 
praise. 

Mr.  Rossetti's  poems  are 

*  An  enchanted  palace,  where 
wanderers  are  feasted  on  golden 
fruits  of  the  llesperides,  and  made 
drunk  with  cups  of  charmed  wine. 
Over  all  those  s})reads  a  strange 
fragrance  as  of  aflluent  flowerage, 
in  which  the  soul  and  the  senses 
are  steeped,  not  stifled,  but  kindled 
to  new  and  mystic  ardour.  A 
wondrous  and  changeful  light  fills 
every  place;  lulls  us  to  dream  in 
the  bower;  thrills  us  with  prayer 
and  exaltation  in  the  chapel,  with 
thought  and  brooding  terror  in  the 
hall,  with  love  and  joy  in  the  garden, 
with  pain  and  wild  grief  in  the 
wood.' 

Observe  how  we  rinjx  the  chanrrcs 
inexoniblv     on     all     tiie     em()tir)ns 


till  there  is  not  one  of  th* 
and  the  veriest  son  of  An 
plead  exhaustion. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  here  Girandole  really  si 
himself,  and  rises  to  such 
of  inspiration  as  '  the  eye 
hath   not   heard,   the  ear 
hath  not  seen;  man's  han( 
able  to  taste,   his  tongue 
ceive,  nor  his  heart  to  repor 

It  will  probably  be  ni 
some,  on  no  less  authori 
that  of  Solomon,  that  'I 
blesseth  his  friend  with 
voice,  rising  up  early  in  th( 
ing,  he  shall  bo  counted  ui 
little  better  than  a  curse.' 

To  such,  suffice  it  to  n 
already  hinted,  that  the  pec 
of  these  eulogies,  unique  • 
kind,  is,  that  the  poet  treat 
soon  lost  in  the  critic  whoi 
sodies,  works  of  art  in  thei 
as  such  rightly  claim  and 
the  entire  attention  of  the  \ 
So,  we  say  thankfully,  let  G 
lay  on  praise  and  spare  not. 

*  No  poet,  of  equal  or 
rank,  ever  had  so  exquisite 
This  to  begin  with:  *And 
among  all  other  bards  of  a 
and  country,  shall  we  fi 
that  approaches  him  as  a 
ist  ?  No  poems,  as  picture 
be  more  perfect  than  s 
these  we  could  name.  A 
any  phrase,  any  two  word 
it.  Here  are  more  colon 
glow  in  the  rainbow.'  (It 
a  little  feeling  of  surprise 
find  Girandole  alluding  to  i 
bow  as  a  thing  that  has 
and  not  a  musical  scale.  ^ 
has  achieved  for  us,  in  pot 
inachievable  thing.  The  n: 
sionate  Italian  melodies,  the 
glories  of  Italian  paintin| 
not  approached  what  is  una] 
able — the  marvel  of  this  m 
hues  of  heaven,  the  most  ex 
subtle  expression  of  eter 
ein])yrean  truths,  solid  as  th 
solar  sphen»,flcctingas  fines 
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!e,  revealed  in  these  poems 
lo  have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes 
d,  and  supersensnons  facal- 
d  to  i^prehend  the  divine, 
before  were  snch  Inscions 
r  summer  bloom,  snch  rare 
icate  wines,  served  up  by  a 
amaze,  ravish,  and  satiate 
Bts.  What  wonder  if  the 
1  a  quiver  with  overmuch 
ind  bewilderment  of  enjoy- 
>lds  her  wearied  wings,  and 
her  &int  eye-lids,  should 
0  very  death  from  the  ex- 
agony  of  delight ! ' 
sels  the  reasonableness  of  this 
live  interrogatory.  Thus, 
,^eneral  display  of  illumina- 
scades  of  fire  and  salvos  of 
and  shells,  comes  a  final 
to  'quail,  crush,  conclude, 
«1],'  and,  in  the  solenm 
that  follows,  we  close  the 
of   this    most    remarkable 

is  indeed  criticism. .  For  my 
have  only  to  add,  as  the 
gentleman  said  of  the  waltz, 
w  that  I  know  what  it  is,  I 
of  all  things.  I  have  been 
for  years  a  critic,  plodding 
he  dull  ordinary  highroad, 

heartily  tired  of  it.  It  is 
work  ;  and  do  my  best,  the 
takes  no  notice  of  me  per- 
Most  assiduously  have  I 
ying  to  practise  myself  in 
r  style.     Not  in  pale  imita- 

The    resources     for    such 


critical  airs  and  variations  are 
practically  illimitable,  and  also  the 
subjects.  Why  should  poets  and 
painters  only  be  privileged  to  have 
judgments  passed  upon  them  in 
the  Girandolesque  style  of  writing. 
Once  started,  why  need  we  stop  ? 
For  Criticism,  *  forsaking  the  flat 
and  arid  lowlands,  has  scaled  the 
loftiest  heights,  and  soared  farther 
into  realms  hitherto  untrodden  by 
one  of  her  tribe — an  aerial  world  of 
inefiable,  unutterable  visions,  and 
unparalleled,  inexpressible  ecstasies, 
there  to  lose  herself  in  the  lovely 
cloud  and  wonderland  of  poesy  and 
song. 

I  feel  assured  that  this  powerful 
and  subtle  school  of  criticism  is 
destined  to  swallow  the  rest,  as 
Aaron's  serpent  did  all  the  others ; 
yet  it  is  not  often  that  so  great  a 
master  can  be  expected  as  Giran- 
dole,  our  Aaron  and  Moses  in  one 
(for  he  brings  us  a  new  code  of 
laws),  and  greater  than  both  to- 
gether. If  it  be  said  that  these 
novel  commandments  are,  in  the 
main,  but  translated  or  adapted 
from  the  French,  and  that  Paris  is 
the  true  modem  Mount  Sinai 
(Monsieur  Hugo  claimed  for  her 
a  still  more  solemn  title) — this  re- 
mark boots  little — save  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  take  some 
scientific  interest  in  the  opinion  of 
minds  of  the  insect  and  reptile 
orders. 

B.  T. 
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THE  FRENCH  FISHERY  CLAIMS 
ON    THE    COAST    OF   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Bt  Jamss  Whitman. 


THE  Island  of  Newfoundland  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  of  English  colonies.  Dis- 
covered during  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VIL,  in  1496,  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
he  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  that  monarch,  and  recorded 
the  event  bj  cutting  an  inscription, 
still  legible,  on  a  large  rock  upon 
the  shore. 

Besides  being  the  oldest,  it  is 
also  the  nearest  colony  to  England ; 
yet  less  is  known  about  it  than  of 
those  vast  colonial  possessions  at 
the  antipodes — discoveries  of  yester- 
day compared  with  Newfoundland. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  the  two  Charles,  its 
trade  and  fisheries  engaged  &r 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  than  they  do  at 
present.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  260  ships  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  the 
seamen  nursed  therein  mainly  as- 
sisted in  manning  the  fleets  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Among  the  brilliant  names  which 
adorned  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
his  half  brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
early  annals  of  Newfoundland. 
There,  too,  Sir  Francis  Drake  has 
figured  in  his  semi-piratical  and 
warlike  adventures.  That  of  the 
great  Bacon  stands  in  the  list  of 
distinguished  nauiCs  formed  into 
a  company  under  royal  sanction 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
colonisation  of  the  island.  Sir 
George  Calvert,  one  of  the  Seci*e- 
taries  of  State,  tirst  t'ounded  a  little 
colony  at  Ferry  land  near  Cape 
llaco  in  Newfoundland,  iK'fore,  aa 
Lord  Baltimore,  he  founded  that 
of  Maryland. 


The  whole  of  the  earlie 
tory  of  Newfoundland  is  i 
the  romantic  incidenta  of  th 
with  the  French,  then  almoi 
tinnonsly  waged  in  that  qua 
the  world ;  till  finally,  after 
ing  changes,  the  ishmd  wa 
firmed  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  by  the  Trkatt  of  U' 
in  1 713,  which 

allowed  to  tho  subjects  of  Fv 
catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on  land 
part  only,  and  in  no  other  besides 
the  said  Island  of  Newfoundland 
stretches  from  the  place  called  B 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  said  isli 
from  thence  running  down  bj  the 
side  reaches  as  fiir  as  the  place  call 
Riche. 

Subsequently,  by  the  Tn 
Versailles,  1783,  the  locality 
permissive  right  for  the  Frei 
catch  fish,  and  to  dry  tb 
land,'  was  changed  to  a  pc 
the  coast  '  beginning  at  Ca 
John,  passing  to  tho  nort! 
descending  by  the  western 
of  the  Island  of  Newfound! 
the  place  called  Cape  Bay,' 
Hhe  French  fishermen  snal 
the  fishery  which  is  assig 
them,  as  they  had  the  ri 
enjoy  that  which  was  assig 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Utre< 

In  tho  language  of  Lord  ] 
ston,  in  his  note  of  July  ic 
to    Count    Sebastiani,  the 
Ambassador, 

the  right  assi;inoJ  to  French  sul 
the  Treaty  of  Utrt'cht  was  'to  o; 
ami  to  dry  thcui  on  land  *  within 
irict  di'scribt'vl  in  tlie  said  treaty,  s 
the  condition  not  *  to  ert-ot  any  b' 
npon  the  island  *  besides  8tJigc> 
l)oard;<  and  huts  nei'e>sary  and  i 
drying  of  fi>h.'  and  not  tn  'rvsMi 
N\id  island  Invond  the  time  neccs 
fishing  and  dryini;  of  tUh.' 


Turkey^  Egyjpt,  and  the  Eastern  Question, 


je  *  Turkey  can  pay  half,'  the 
took  400,oooZ.  from  the 
ry  for  his  urgent  needs.  He 
ad  lavishes  as  if  he  were  the 
monarch  in  the  world,  while 
Dple  grovel  and  die  beneath 
x-gatherer's  heel.  The  esti- 
^the  JE7corM>wzi8te  correspondent 
linly  too  low.     Still,  so  fjEir  as 

0,  the  figures  given  by  him 
eresting.  He  puts  the  mere 
f  feeding  the  7,000  slaves, 
IS,  attendants,  and  officials 
3rm  the  Sultan's  household 
at  5ii,oooZ.,  by  estimating  it 
ancs  per  diem  per  head  ;  but 
r  figures  giving  details  of  this 
hat  this  also  must  be  anunder- 
te.  The  600  horses  in  the 
's  stables  are  put  down  as 
r  2i,6ooi.  Turkish,  which  is 
iably  little.     A  mean  sum  of 

01,  is  said  to  be  spent  annually 
IS,  besides  the  enormous  sums 
id  on  presents  of  this  kind 
by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan, 
hich  are  taken  as  so  much 

to  his  purse.  The  pensions 
3  members  of  his  family,  his 
r,  and  others,  on  the  so- 
civil  list,  are  set  down  at 
ol..  enormouslv  below  the  fact. 
Z.  goes  to  keep  up  the  va- 
lodges  and  palaces  built  by 
ultaii  at  fabulous  cost  out 
proceeds  of  the  loans.  Of 
he  has  built  eight.  He  is 
ailding  a  magnificent  mosque 
a  sort  of  convent  attached, 
sed  of  seventy  houses  all  in 
The  cost  of  this  is  enormous, 
land  has  to  be  appropriated 
bhose  now  living  on  it  in  the 
larter  of  the  town.  An  esti- 
expenditure  of  560,000?.  per 
L  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
)f  work  for  every  year  since 
Medjid  came  to  the  throne, 
se  are  but  leading  points  in 
tlay  of  this  sovereign;  and, 
have  said,  they  are  probably 
estimated,  it  being  most  diffi- 
o  get  at  the  truth  where 
ody  has  the  greatest  interest 
cealing  it.     We  have  dwelt. 


however,  on  this  aspect  of  Turkish 
government  and  of  Turkish  finance 
more  fully  than  might  have  seemed 
needful,  because  it  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  is  ;  it  brings  to  the  front  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  anything 
from  the  much-pawuied  reforms  de- 
creed the  other  day.  Turkey  can- 
not reform  at  all  while  at  its  head  a 
slothful  sensualist  sits  doing  nothing 
but  sucking  the  last  drops  of  life's 
blood  out  of  the  dying  populations. 
Here  we  have  a  strange  picture,  of 
a  being  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
harem,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  the 
fiacts  of  life  around  him,  oblivious 
to  the  wants  of  his  people  and  all 
that  constitutes  government,  and  the 
honour  of  nations,  gratifying  his 
whims  at  any  cost — dozing  on  the 
ruins  of  a  once  fair  heritage.  Surely, 
it  will  impress  the  English  pubHc  to 
some  extent  with  the  depth  of  the 
folly  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
and  at  least  help  to  prevent  the 
lures  of  the  cunning  wire-pullers  of 
finance  who  wish  themselves  to 
escape,  before  the  house  falls  about 
their  ears,  from  substituting  fresh 
victims  in  their  room.  We  will  add 
but  one  touch  to  this  picture.  It 
is  found  in  an  extract  from  the 
Times  of  Nov.  11,  relating  some 
facts  regarding  the  last  Turkish 
budget  which  have  never  been 
credibly  contradicted  ^ 

The  *  officious  '  Politische  Corrcsyondtns 
of  Vienna  has  recently  made  some  obser- 
yations  upon  the  financial  condition  of 
Turkey  which  are  worth  attending  to.  In 
giving  the  history  of  the  decree  ordering 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  payments,  its 
Constantinople  correspondent  says  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  laid  an  abstract  of  the  actual 
financial  position  before  the  Sultan  on 
October  i,  which  differed  very  materially 
from  the  Budget  recently  given  to  the 
world.  We  doubted  its  figures  at  the  time, 
and  said  the  deficit  would  probably  be 
nearly  double  what  it  set  forth,  but  if  there 
is  any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
Vienna  journal  our  surmise  was  very  far 
under  the  mark.  Including  a  floating  debt 
of  T.  12,000,000/.,  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  year  was  shown  by  the  Vizier  to 
be  T.3 1,000,000/.,  the  revenue  being 
T.I 7,000,000/,   and    the  expenditure,  the 


I  rtfl  Otxut  of  Nmfoundlani.  [Ji 
'     '*■?>    agricultnral,    or  other 
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Turkey,  Egypt,  aiid  Ike  Eatierii.  Quetl-iiM. 


fftdmissible  T^ithin  the  liiaita  act,ine£rect,thatEtiglftudrecognii 

ingle  essay.  that  llie  partition  of  Turkey  ' 

,  withont  traversing  the  whole  evitahle,  and  tlierufore  she  wiL  pro- 

Dortain   consideration H  stand  vide  beforehand  a,  means  bj  which 

irominently,    which    may    be  her   claim  may   he    maiiitained    ' 

[  as  a  gnide  to  the  formation  what  she  considers  her  part  of 

le  judgment  upon  the  chances  spoil.      No    more    direct    hint 

bondholders    have    in     the  Knssia  conld  possibly  be  given  tl 

g  partition  or  reconstraction  this  ;  for  to  Russia  it  seeme  a  retni 

ropean  Turkey.     And,  first  of  to  the  line  of  policy  sketched  ont 

}  uiink  it  may  be  taken  oe  a  by  Nicholas,  and  a  sanction  there- 

njversally  admitted,  that  some  fore  of  the  dreams  in  which  Nicho>- 

e    is    at    hand.      Everything  las  indulged.     To  Aasti-ia,  on  the 

I  to  it ;  the  insurrection  may  he  other  hand,  as  to  France,  this  Bt«p 

igainst    Turkish     impotence  ;  on   our  part  looks  like  a  menace, 

BC'BSBities  of  Anstria  against  and  Austria,  at  all  events,  may  be 

reed  and  ambition  of  RuHsia,  roused  by  it  to  fight  a  last  desperate 

he   aspirations  of  the  mixed  battle  for  her  existence.     The  jerk- 

LtioDs  of  the  Empire  against  ing    line    at    which    Austria    and 

her   conflicting  interests  put  Russia    were    fitfully    tugging 

ler.      The    sum    of    all     is,  suddenly  been   hauled  taut,   at 

Lhe   present    state  of    affairs  sadden  success  of  the  insurgents, 

i  tolerated  no  longer.     Some  onthnrst  in  Servia  or  Montenej 

sn   of  this    Eastern  question  any  little  incident,  may 

erefore,   inevitable.      Turkey  snap  and  precipitate  Europe  into  a 


uisfl^^^H 

pro- 

nrhich 

etur^^^^ 


it  t^^^ 


decreeing  reforms, 
cannot  bo  carried  out  with 
lachinery  possessed  and  con- 
1  by  the  Turk.  The  Turk 
the  Christian  populations  of 
le  what  oil  is  to  water ;  they 
Lever  assimilate.  If  the  powers 
by,  each  jealous  of  the  other, 
Mffldy  to  spring,  but  afraid 
oaequences,  then  the  popula- 
will  successively  rise  and  as- 
their  own  independence,  and 
a  the  end  will  have  . 


war  of  whioh  there  is  no  knovriug 
the  ending.  The  Turks  evidently 
feel  much  the  same  thing.  They 
say  that,  in  annexing  Egypt — for 
that  is  what  the  Canal  transaction 
is  taken  to  mean  both  in  Turkey 
and  in  other  conntiies — England 
has  flung  over  her  old  ally.  And 
the  thought  may  well  make  the 
Turks  desperate.  From  being  disin- 
terested spectators  of  thcatrifo, ready 
to  mediate  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  burning  question,  were  that 


terhaps  troublesome  power  to     possible,  this  country  has  suddenly 


with,  Austria  and  ftussia  a 
danger  in  a  pan  -  Slavonic 
denition. 

o  powers,  however,  are 
'  to  let  matters  sleep ;  all  n 
f  incentives  urge  them  < 


stopped  out  as  one  of  the  principal: 
the  quarrel.  No  explanations 
can  convince  the  world  that  it  is 
otherwise :  our  every  interferenoe 
in  Egypt,  where  we  must  now,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  appear  to  mle 
tie  issue ;  and  it  need  surprise  practically,  if  our  bargain,  is 
ne  to  find  war  raging  noxt  worth  anything,  if  Egypt  is 
g  between  the  great  powei-s  of  kept  solvent,  must  make  it 
TO  Eni-ope.  We  ourselves  evident  that  we  have  taken  a 
supplied  lhe  strongest  possible  and  the  side  hostile  to  the  exist 
tive  fo  strife  in  the  purchase  of  Turkey  as  an  empire.  This  can- 
e  Suez  Canal  sharea,  and  there  not  fail  to  huny  on  the  consumma- 
denco  already  that  the  powers     tion  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be 

F.'med  begin  to  look  npon     sorry  that  it  should  ;  but  our  statsh 
.     We  have  said  by  that     men  had  best  cease  to  he  hypocritigH 


to  E^^H 

itei^^^H 


Turkei/,  Egypt;  and  the  Eaitem  Qntilvin. 


y  argne  besidee  that  they  dared 
5o  tlie  i>eople  they  came  to  rule 
injnatiL'o  of  laying  npon  them 
lena  that  belonged  to  tlie  earlier     ever 
driven  forlli.      From  all  these 


go  on  paying  tribute  to  a  po' 

whose  rights  of  suzerainty  he 

not  acknowledge,  or  that  we,  what- 

nr    grasp    of    Egypt,    coald 

him  to  do  so  ?     The  snpposi 


'1^^ 


[IjloBita  tlie  people  of  the  land  tionisoxtromelyimprobable.  Again, 
fe  got  no  benefit ;  rather  have  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
pbeen  ornahedand  groond  down  Khedive  is  ns  able  to  continue  pay- 
p-their  weight;  why  shonid  ing  this  tribute  as  people  suppose. 
Mw  aaked  to  take  up  such  a  But  for  the  -windfall  our  pupcbi 
n?  has   given    him,  there   is  not 

W  ontlook  is  here  auyibing  but     slighteBi    doubt  that    another 
iring,  therefore,  but  we  confess    months  would  have   seen   him 
pity  for  Turkish  boudholderB  is     volved  in  utter  and  almoat  hopelesa 
""       '        '  '     bankruptcy.     He  haa  been  one  of 

the  most  reckless  gamblers  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  has  gambled  utterly 
without  knowledge  of  the  game 
ho  played.  If  hia  whims  have  been 
more  rational,  his  ambitions  nobler 
than  those  of  the  Sultan,  they  have 
been  to  the  full  as  costly.  Both 
:e  and  again  had  to 
md  30  per  cent. 


oso.    ^^ 


^eat.  They  have  been  engaged 
iB  mere  gambling  as  pitch  itnd 
for  the  last  dozen  years  at  least, 
,  if  they  Imvo  lost,  why  then  their 
ley  is  gone. 

ome  people  have  congratulated 
Qselves  on  one  thing,  honevei". 
nitting  that   ordinary   Turkish 
a  are    doomed,    and   that  the     mlers  have  0 
i  of  getting  paid  on  any  so-     borrow  at  3 


an    of    the  Eastei-n  question  is  "  order  to   catTy   on   debt   incurred 

II,  for  any  of  the  common  mort-  upon  pnblic  or  private  works  that 

e  secured  loans,  these  say,  'All,  did  not  yield  a  penny  npon  their 

wa  are  better  off;  we  have  the  coat,  and  in  both  instances  all  this 

irie  of    Egypt    secored  to   onr  could  have  but  one  end.     For  the 

■j  End  now  that  England   haa  moment  we  have  averted  the  oatas- 

^Bted     herself    so    closely    in  trophe  from  Egypt,  but  shall  we  be 

ijitian    finance,  we    feel  certain  able  to  continne  to  do  so  ?    Can 

;  this  tribute  will  be  punctually  compel  the  Khedive  to  give  up 

honourably  paid,  until  the  loans  manently  his  dream  of  conquest 

dUiared  off.'     This  is  very  pretty  central  Africa,  to  cease  trying 

PDg,  but  it  is  unfortunately  annex   Abyssinia,   or   to  make  an 

tlic   most    fallacious  in  the  ontlet  for  his  mid-African  trade  by 
way  of  the  territories  of  the  weak- 

I  (H©  first  place,  our  purchase  ened  Sultan  of  Zanzibar?  Are  there 

"     z  Canal  shares  has  given  any  of  his  great  hobbies  upon  which 

re  direct  influence  over  Mr.  Stephen  Cavo  can  hope  to  con- 

Ihedive  than  we  had  before,  trol  bis  will  or  caprice  ?    It  is  very 

aay  write  any  fine  morning,  doubtful,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 

Bclare  himself  independent  of  pension  him  off  npon  his  overgrown 

and  if  the  Porte  cannot  estates,  and  give  him  an  allowance 

■  him  back  to  allegiance,  we  to  play  with  and  borrow  upon  to  his 

compel  him  to  go.     If  the  heart's  content.     Short  of  a  system 

h  Empire  is  reconstructed,  to  closely  analogous  to  that  adopted  in 

^  term  femous  in  its  application  India,    where    we    control    native 

Sway  and  other  swindles,  the  princes  by  means  of  a  Resident, 

edive  can  hardly  help  consider-  can  have  no  surety  that  the  path  oC 

himself  lawfully  absolved  from  estravagance  will  no  longer  be        " 

allegiance,  and  would  probably  sued  in  Egypt, 
r  it   off;     and    is    it    to    be         The  probability  is  that  esti 

j^t  that  he  woald  after  that  gance  will  continne  until 


It  ^H 


£>t 


It,  we 


26       TU  French  Fishery  Claims  on  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland,  [, 


season  (1875)  I  ^^  informed  by 
the  best  oflBcial  authority  in  New- 
foundland that  the  same  depreda- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  French, 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  objec- 
tionably exercised.  Again,  the 
rights  allowed  to  the  French  upon 
the  shore  are  described  in  the 
Declaration  as  follows : 

Tlio  French  fishermen  building  only  their 
8calfoUls,  confining  themselves  to  the  repair 
of  their  fishing  vessels,  and  not  wintering 
there  \  the  subjects  of  Ilis  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty on  their  part,  not  molesting,  in  any 
manner,  the  French  fishermen,  during  their 
fishing,  nor  injuring  their  scafifolds  during 
their  absence. 

TIk'  very  wording  of  this  docu- 
ment implies  the  presence  of  British 
fishermen  on  this  part  of  the  shore 
where  the  French  were  allowed 
under  the  treaty  *  to  catch  fish  and 
to  dry  them,'  and  very  different 
words  would  have  been  used  were 
it  understood  that  the  treaty  con- 
veyed an  exclusive  right  to  the 
French.  The  French  have  also 
egregiously  violated  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  which  forbids  them  *  to 
erect  any  buildings  besides  stages 
made  of  boards,  and  huts  necessary 
and  usual  for  the  drpng  of  fish  ' — 
inasmuch  as  they  have  erected  nume- 
rous large  and  permanent  establish- 
ments all  along  the  coast. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  French  occupation  of  the 
Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
is  a  glaring  violation  of  both  the 
treaties  of  Paris  (1763)  and  Ver- 
sailles (1783). 

By  the  sixtli  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris — 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the 
Islands  of  8t.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full 
right,  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to 
serve  as  a  nhdter  to  the  French  Ji^hermen  : 
and  hh  said  Most  Christian  Mujcjiti/  en- 
gages not  to  fort  if ij  the  said  /Jands ;  to 
erect  no  buddings  vjum  thc>n.  hut  merdy 
for  the  conimience  of  the  ti,sherg  ;  and  to 
keep  upon  them  a  guard  *>/  Jifty  vun  only 
Jor  police. 

The  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  V^ersailles  reads  : 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  Orel 
is  maintained  in  his  right  to  the 
Newfoundland,  and  to  the  a^acet 
as  the  whole  were  assured  to  hi 
Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  oj 
excepting  the  Islands  of  St.  I 
Miquelon,  which  are  ceded  \nfid< 
the  present  Treaty,  to  His  Most 
M^esty. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Pari 
islands  are  ceded  to  the  Fi 
*'fuil  righty*  and  the  mea 
the  words  is  added,  viz., 
as  a  shelter  to  the  Frefich  jfist 
and  the  French  engage  '  to 
buildings  upon  them,  hut  m> 
the  convenience  of  the  fishe 
to  keep  upon  them  a  guarc 
men  only  for  police.*  In  th< 
of  Versailles,  the  words  *  fi 
are  used  without  explanat 
it  is  evident  from  the  cont 
this  Article  (IV.)  so  cedl 
islands,  was  only  in  confin 
former  treaties  wherein  the 
of  the  term  (full  right)  h 
defined ;  which  definition, 
conditions  attached,  it  wc 
cessary  to  reiterate. 

These  islands  lie  very 
south  coast  of  Newfoundh 
fortified  by  the  French ;  ai 
dezvous  for  their  squadron 
they  carry  on  their  depn 
besides,  being  free  ports,  tl 
the  base  of  large  smugglinj 
tions  most  injurious  to  N< 
land,  as  well  as  to  other  ne 
ing  British  Colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  Act 
authorizing  the  Govern; 
Newfoundland  to  remo 
property  of  British  sabje< 
the  so-called  *  French  shi 
Hertslett  has  marked  it  in 
lection,  as  having  expired,  1 
annulled.  Yet  even  admi 
present  force — the  Act  \ 
passed  to  remove  such  per 
had  possessed  thcmselvei 
the  war  of  premises  previoi 
and  occupied  by  the  Fre 
no  instance  did  the  Act  ap 
was  it  ever  in  any  manner 
in  regard  to  premises  occ 


CRITICS   IN  WONDERLAND. 

A    STUDY. 


tE  Spirit  of  one  who  bas  never 
adventured  tospeiik  lintinthe 
srless  accents  und  cold  and 
r  straiuB  of  a  Dorian  style, 
calls  for  voices  innurasrable, 
would  find  them  but.  pallid  and 
to  raise  fuU-tbroatcd  carols  in 
te  of  what  has  too  long  been 
ved  to  sleep  in  the  twilight  of 
ce.  Unworthy  though  he  may 
to  touch  so  divine  a  lyre  or 
lit  a  song  so  supreme,  be  will 
shrink  from  tbe  task  because  it 
M  glorious  for  the  tremnloua 
.that  attempts  it.  We  may  ad- 
i.what  we  may  not  emulate, 
Ivirbere  we  cannot  soar. 
all,  tfaat  the  tntelaiy  deities, 
Bver  they  may  be,  that  preside 
those  that  strive  U>  administer 
icfti  justice  and  cast  tbe  boro- 
es  of  the  children  (or  change- 
i)  of  literature  should  hover 
.  to  transfigure,  attemper,  and 
ne  the  strain,  is  a  boon  tliat 
lot  too  heartily  be  craved. 
ling  less  conld  save  the  fervent 
thipper  from  falling  unntterably 
t  of  tbe  auroral  splendours  of 
theme  he  ventures  to  celebrate. 
bougfatless  criticasters  pei> 
ice  may  smile,  surprised  at  the 
Qge  and  lofty  pitch  of  the  key- 
aa  struck  above.  Now,  a 
em  essayist  has  asserted  that 
certain  strangeness,  something 
■e  blossoming  of  tbe  aloe,  is  in- 
1  an  clement  in  all  true  works 
■t ' ;  an  asiom  which  I  tmst  the 
■er  will  bear  in  mind ;  and,  if 
I  Uie  forthcoming  pages  should 
Qe  or  stagger  him  by  appaJhnp 
Mmena  of  style  and  composi- 
^3et  b'f"  tbiuk  of  the  blossom- 
bP  the  aloe  and  hold  his  peace, 
!  is  a  critic. 

3T  I,  myself,  also  am  a  critic. 
n  this  the  reader  will  at  once 


understand  that  I  am  a  gentli 
who  has  failed  in  art  or  literatDre. 
perhaps  both.     He  never  was  mora 
mistaken  in  his  life.     Not  long  ago 
I    ah o aid    have    hesitated    to    un- 
deceive him,  lest  it  should  be  re- 
torted upon  me  that,  then,  if  I  Imd  ^ 
7u>t  failed,  but  succeeded,  I  was  ^^ 
all  probability  not  much  of  a  erit' 
There  is  no  fear  of  this  now.     I 
the  prodigies  of  criticism  to  which 
I  trust  uotv  to  draw  his  admiration 
are  the   fruit   of   trials  in  various 
departments  of  art  and  literature, 
and  success  in  every  one. 

The  author,  Girandole  by 
is  an  ..Jlsthetician  by  proFcssic  _ 
dilettante  painter  and  musicias,. 
and  a  poet  too,  of  course.  That 
his  looming  unborn  epic  is  pre- 
destined to  immortality  is  a  fact 
which,  we  his  friends  are  agreed, 
cannot  seriously  be  deliberated. 
Aa  yet,  only  part  of  the  proem  is 
published,  and  as  that  already 
takes  three  volumes,  and  still  they 
come,  some  profane  persons  will 
have  it  that  Girandole  has  deter- 
mined that,  whether  the  whole  is 
to  be  immortal  or  not,  it  shall  be 
infinite.  Well,  say  we  the  elect,  and 
what  then  P  A  true  poet  may  really 
bo  said  not  to  write  for  men,  bat  for 
gods.  To  call  upon  such  aii  one  to 
clip  and  reduce  his  work  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  miserable  hamauity 
would  be  to  expect  an  eagle  to 
make  itself  at  home  in  tbe  cage  of 
a  tome  canary-bird. 

Though  long  and  well  aware  of 
Girandole's  versatility,  and  that 
bo  was  a  master  of  all  bis  resonrces, 
save  one — the  art  of  leaving  off, 
which,  na  I  have  just  observed, 
it  is  foolish  to  demand  of  him,  and 
which  he  may  safely  abandon  to 
bis  inferiors,  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs — I  was,  neverthelew. 


nre, 

i(H^^H 

ias,.  ^M 
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dance  along  tbe  so-called  *  French 
shore.* 

The  vast  interior  of  Newfound- 
land has  long  remained  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who,  for  tbe  purposes  of  fishing, 
reside  principally  upon  the  coast. 
Crude  ideas  of  fear  and  wonder- 
ment have  been  based  on  super- 
stitious fictions  of  the  numerous 
savage  Indians  still  supposed  to 
roam  over  immense  tracts  never 
approached  by  the  white  man;  or 
if  so,  never  permitted  to  return. 
It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1822  that 
an  adventurous  traveller  (W.  E. 
Cormack)  started  upon  an  explora- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  island  after  a  *four 
months'  excursion  of  toil,  pleasure, 
pain,  and  anxiety.'  An  interesting 
description  of  his  journey  has  been 
lately  republished  in  Newfoundland 
by  the  Rev.  ^I.  Harvey,  of  St. 
John's,  eiititloil.  Narrative  of  a 
Journeif  AcrO'<fi  the  Island  of  NeW' 
foundlaud. 

The     Red    Indians — the    Abori- 
gines— Mr.   Cormack  speaks  of  as 
*  even  feared  yet,  and  as  very  athletic 
men,  occupying  the  Great  and  other 
lake.^  in  the  northern  part   of  the 
island.'     But  he  met  with  none  of 
them.     Iniii;..i  ruble   deer,    similar 
to   the  reindeer,   are  to  be   found. 
These,  with  various  sj)ecies  of  wild 
fowl    in   great    abundance,   and   a 
plentiful  supply  of  llsh  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  should  go  far  to  attract 
the    Englisli    sportsman    from    the 
now  overerowde-l    haunts  of  Nor- 
way.     There    is    an    absurd    idea 
abroad    that,  the    suhuon   in   New- 
foun<lland   do    not    rise    to  the  fly. 
Nothing   can    bv'    nioi*e    erroneous. 
The  numerous  rivers  on  the  Western 
shore    would    ullbrd    a  ]>aradise    of 
sport    to   the    s:i]iiion-tisher ;  Avhile 
the  climate  tiierc,  and  thn)U^'h  the 
interior,   durinu'    the    summer   anil 
early  autumn  months,  is  perfection. 
Besides    the   fh<M'.   wolves  of  L'rent 
size,     bears,     1o\l'S,     UTid    martens 
abound.       lnUTS|K.'rsed    with    lake 


and  mountain,  vast  savi 
wonderful  extent,  and  v 
great  fertility,  exist  th 
the  island.  The  Hon. 
Noad,  Surveyor- General 
foundland,  after  a  persont 
nation  of  the  western  shoi 
island  in  1847,  describes  1 
districts  he  visited  of  t 
fertility,  *  capable  of  the 
degree  of  cultivation,  an 
the  production  of  any  de 
of  crop,  with  limestone  re 
tained,  and  timber  of  the 
viceable  description;  and 
could  bo  cleared  at  an  c 
about  forty  shillings  an  acr 

Timber  in  large  quant 
varieties  exists  throughout  i 
extent  of  the  western  sho: 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
coast.  The  numerous  rive 
sea,  and  frequent  available  1 
ofier  the  greatest  facilities 
bering  on  the  largest  possii 
To  no  colony  in  America  cc 
gration  be  directed  more  v 
with  greater  prospects  of  s 

But  to  ensure  its  develop 
well  as  that  of  the  immei 
cultural  and  mineral  wea 
lying  unproductive  there,  t 
justifiable  and  unendurable  * 
the  French  must  be  resis 
in  some  manner  overcome 
operation  is  to  keep  tbe 
portion  of  a  British  Colony 
with  the  riches  of  the  soil 
as  of  the  sea,  in  a  state  ol 
tion,  for  the  object  of  mail 
a  nursery  for  the  seamen  wit 
to  man  the  fleets  of  Fnu 
case  of  a  war  it  could  then 
said  of  England,  she  'win 
ari-ow  which  impelled  the  d 

In  1763  the  elder  Pitt  1 
gociated  the  Tr(»aty  ol'  Par 
eluded  by  Lord  Bute.  Wit 
manlike  satrsicitv  Pitt  contei 
the  whole  exelusivt*  fisherv  • 
foundliind:  and  when  the 
naries  of  the  ti*caty  wen»  1 
K'lore  Parliament,  iK)ured  f 
oialory    against    them.      Rt 
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i^n  views  in  relation  thereto, 
imed :  *  I  contended  several 
i  vain  for  the  whole  excln- 
ery,  bat  I  was  overruled ;  I 
I  was  overruled,  not  by  the 
enemy,    but     by    another 

ese  French  intrusions  and 
tions  were  solely  the  result 
idoal  effort  and  enterprise 
tauitile  competition,  there 
lot  be  the  same  ground  for 
nt.  Bat  they  are  the  settled 
of  the  successive  French 
ments.  The  system  of  boan- 
hich    in   the  first  instance 

pays  to  her  fishermen, 
them  too  effectively  to 
e  with  the  unaided  British 
an.  Along  with  the  usur- 
of  the  soil,  its  effects  are 
pernicious  to  our  colonists, 
e  whole  matter  is  fast  draw- 
nhead. 

present  state  of  negociations 
Q  England  and  France  in  re- 
»  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
is  said  to  be  based  upon  a 
of  joint  resolutions  adopted 
5  Legislative  Council  and 
of  Assembly  at  Newfonnd- 
,  1867,  at  the  request  of  Her 
y's  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
to  those  bodies  at  the  open- 
their  session  (1867)  by  the 
aor  of  the  Island.     The  fol- 

Ls  that  portion  of  the  Go- 
's speech  referring  thereto : 

^feident  and  Honourable  Gentle- 
ihe  O'Uncil : 

Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
able  House  of  Assembly : 
le  the  la«t  summer  1  was  enabled 
:  many  districts  of  the  Southern 
•*t«:m  Coasts,  of  which  I  could  not 
fely  acquire  any  personal  know- 
In  the  c*>urse  of  my  tour  I  ob- 
lauih  infomuition,  which  will  bo 
U  to  me  in  the  administration  of 
tfair"  :  and  I  used  the  opportunity 
iUJiir.tni;^  myself  with  the  circum- 
!  of  the  ifettK'ments  and  the  cha- 
(4  tiif  country  on  a  considerable 
4  the  West  Coast.  The  report  of 
Ittmy.  the  Geological  Surveyor, 
^  in  »'Xpluratioo  of  portions  of  the 
r  cQCJorages  enterprise  in  mining, 


and  the   success    attending  some    under- 
takings already  commenced  affords  ground 
for  reasonable  expectation  that  exports  of 
ores  will   before  long  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  our  trade.     You  are  aware  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
mineral  wealth  exists  in  districts  of  the 
island  within  the  limits  commonly  known 
as  the  French  Shore ;  and  many  applica- 
tions have  recently  been  made  respecting 
grants  of  land  in  these  localities,  which, 
in   obedience    to   instructions    from    Her 
Majesty's  Goremment,  I  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  decline  to  issue.    I  shall  lay 
before  you   a  recent  despatch  from    the 
Secretary  of  State  relating  to  this  subject, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the 
inconvenience  which  results  from  the  un- 
settled  state  of    the  questions  respecting 
British  and   French  rights  on  the  coast, 
but  states  that,  pending  their  settlement, 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  instruct  me, 
for  the  present,  not   to  make  any  grants 
of  land  on  that  coast.     At  the  same  time. 
Lord  Carnarvon  expresses  the  readiness  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to' re-open  the 
negociations  with  the  French  Government 
which  were  broken  off  in  i860,  if  only  satis- 
fied that  there  were  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
bringing  them  to  a  successful  termination. 
The  negociations  referred  to  were  founded 
on  the  report  of    the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1859,  and  it  was  explained  in  a 
despatch  from  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  you,  that  the 
convention  which  was  then  proposed  bad 
not  '  for  its  object  in  any  way  to  enlarge 
the  territorial  or  maritime  rights  of  France, 
or  to  abridge  those  of  Newfoundland,  but 
primarily,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  pro- 
vide a  machinery  capable  of  securing  that 
the  just  rights  of   each    pjirty,  under  the 
existing  treaties,  shall  be  respected  by  the 
other.'     His  Grace  further  stat^id,  that  the 
comparatively  unimportant  clauses  of  the 
proposed   convention  which  had    not  this 
object,  contained   provisions  which  would 
confer  material  advantages  on  some  of  the 
inhabitants   of    Newfoundland ;    and  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would  be 
considered  by  the  community  of  Newfound- 
land,  any    more    than   by   Her    ^lajesty's 
Government,    eitlier  as  injurious  to  their 
interests  or  as  involvinij  such  modifications 
of  tlieir  n'^'lits  as  was  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Labouclitn-'s    Despatch,    No.    lo.   of   26th 
March,  1857. 

I  ncniinnond  you,  thertfore.  to  r»'quest 
Her  3Iaiobt  v"s  (lovcn.nicnt  to  resume  these 
ne^u<'iations,  of  which  the  settlement 
would  probably  remove  all  obstruction  to 
th«'  (fti'ctive  development  of  t'lo  terri- 
torial resources  of  the  colony.  It  would 
be  easy  to  specify  such  rights  us  the  colony 
is  not  prepared  to  relinqiiish,   and,  these 
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being  excluded  from  the  negociation,  to 
leave  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  liberty 
to  complete  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated 
of  the  prospect  thus  opened  to  us,  and  of 
which  practical  experiment  has  alreatly 
demonstrated  the  value,  of  developing  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  colony.  Means  of 
employment  would  then  be  aflforded  to 
numbers  of  the  people  who  now  are  with- 
out any  alternative  on  failure  of  the 
fisheries.  And  we  might  hope,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  revenue  would  be 
relieved  from  those  constantly  recurring 
draughts  for  poor  relief,  which  have  almost 
entirely  paralysed  all  eflfort  for  legitimate 
public  improvements. 

In  accordance  with  which  reqnest 
the  following  Report  was  adopted 
and  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  1867  : 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  Britl.'<h  territorial  rights  and 
French  privileges,  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  this  island  called  the  French  Shore,  re- 
spectfully report : 

That  they  have  had  under  consideration 
the  speech  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  despatches  therein  referred  to,  with 
the  treaties  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry. 

Your  Committee  submit  that  no  ques- 
tion can  arise  undt-r  the  treaties,  as  to  the 
dominion  of  the  soil  on  the  so-called 
French  Short*,  in  common  with  the  whole 
I}?land  of  Newfoundland,  belonging  to  the 
Crown  of  (J ro.it  Britain;  and  such  right, 
in  all  negociations  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  subject  of  the  treaties,  has  never 
I'tu-n  impe^iched.  But  certain  privileges 
are  claimed  by  the  French  under  these 
treaties  and  jiccoinpanying  declarations,  in 
making  erections  and  otherwise,  on  the 
coast,  for  ti"»hfry  purposes ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  liritish  subjects  are  prohibited 
from  havin;^  fixj'd  settlements  there. 

Your  Committee  further  submit  that, 
without  French  permission,  it  is  lawful  for 
British  subjeets  to  construct  l)uildings  and 
reside  therein,  for  purposes  apart  from 
those  ot  fishery,  and  to  make  use  of  tlie 
strantl  for  all  j»urjv,ses  (-sM-ntial  tothe 
exercise  of  the  Territorial  Dominion  of 
the  inferior  land;  and  thai  the  term 
'  rixiti  settlements,'  referred  t>)  in  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  l)<el;ir.ition,  applies  only 
to  such  as  arc  in  oonne<';  on  with  the 
fishiries.  On  the  coabl  are  French  ^'Sta- 
bli^hments  oi  a  su^^tanfial  chur.icter,  un- 
authorised! I'V  the  treaties 


It  would  appojir  to  your  Co 
the  objection  to  issuing  grants 
has  arisen  from  the  conBtructi 
the  French  to  their  treaty  rig! 
of  the  shore  in  connection  with 
and  whilst  it  is  advisable  tl 
certainty  on  this  point  should 
by  amicable  arrangement,  vet 
mittee  submit  that  the  territo 
questionably  in  Great  Britaii 
Executive  is  authorised  to 
and  licenses  for  agricultural, 
other  purposes,  which  have  r 
object  the  interruption  of  th( 
competition  in  the  fishery. 

Your    Committee  are,   ho^ 

that  in  the  construction  of  the 

regards  the    respective    righl 

vilegcs  of   the  subjects  of   b 

there  has   not  been  general  1 

and  they  would  recommend  a 

in  any  fair  adjustment  for  th 

servance  and  execution  of  exis 

which  did  not  concede  any  fi 

of  fishery  to  the  French  on 

this  island,   nor  any   rights  < 

whatever  at  Belle  Isle  and  Lil 

With  this  view,  and  in  the  a 

the  suggestions  of  Her  Majest' 

Government^  for  the  resumpti 

ciations  with  the  Government 

in  order  that  the  utilization  0 

rights  may  no  longer  bo  obstru 

Your  Committee  recommen 

Legislature  should  state  to  He 

Government,  that  they  are  not 

agree  to  any  concessions  to  t 

ment  of  France  which  should  c( 

French   rights  of  fishery  whi 

not  now  possess  under  cxistii 

but  they  would  recommend  the 

to  consent  that  the  valuable  an< 

right  to  purchase   bait,  both  1 

caplin,  on  the  southern  coast,  1 

to  the  French,  at  such  times 

subjects  may  lawfully  take  the 

the  terms  herein  contained  hi 

upon. 

It  being  thus  clearly  nndei 
any  further  concessions  with  rcgn 
of  fishery  are  to  be  excluded  fro: 
ciation,  your  Committee  are  of  c 
it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  int. 
parties,  if  Her  Majesty's  Governi 
be  able  to  make  such  an  arrange 
the  (fovernment  of  France  as 
brace  the  fullowin;:  matters  ■  vi; 

1.  The  establisliment  of  a  J 
Commission,  which  shall  only  ' 
zanoe  of  such  matters  as  reb 
fisheries,  and  in  case  of  disagr 
ference  to  be  matle  to  the  res| 
vernments :  all  other  (juestion 
vlealt  with  by  the  competent  aut 

2.  That  the  existing  British 
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ice  *  Turkey  can  pay  half,'  the 
n  took  400,oooZ.  from  the 
ury  for  his  nrgent  needs.  He 
and  lavishes  as  if  he  were  the 
it  monarch  in  the  world,  while 
eople  grovel  and  die  beneath 
ax-gatherer's  heel.  The  esti- 
)f  the  Economiste  correspondent 
fcainly  too  low.  Still,  so  hx  as 
go,  the  figures  given  by  him 
iteresting.  He  puts  the  mere 
of  feeding  the  7,000  slaves, 
shs,  attendants,  and  officials 
form  the  Sultan's  household 

at  5ii,oooZ.,  by  estimating  it 
Tancs  per  diem  per  head ;  but 
dT  figures  giving  details  of  this 
that  thisalsomust  be  anunder- 
ate.  The  600  horses  in  the 
n's  stables  are  put  down  as 
ig  2i,6ooZ.  Turkish,  which  is 
[•kably  little.  A  mean  sum  of 
ool,  is  said  to  be  spent  annually 
ms,  besides  the  enormous  sums 
led  on  presents   of  this  kind 

by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan, 
(vhich  are  taken  as  so  much 
g  to  his  purse.  The  pensions 
to  members  of  his  family,  his 
er,  and  others,  on  the  so- 
l  civil  list,  are  set  down  at 
ooL,  enormously  below  the  fact. 
ol.  goes  to  keep  up  the  va- 

lodges  and  palaces  built  by 
Sultan  at  fabulous  cost  out 
e  proceeds  of  the  loans.     Of 

he  has  built  eight.  He  is 
building  a  magnificent  mosque 

a  sort  of  convent  attached, 
osed  of  seventy  houses  all  in 
.  The  cost  of  this  is  enormous, 
Q  land  has  to  be  appropriated 

those  now  living  on  it  in  the 
uarter  of  the  town.  An  esti- 
i  expenditure  of  560,000^.  per 
oa  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
of  work  for  every  year  since 
1  Medjid  came  to  the  throne, 
eso  are  but  leading  points  in 
iitlay  of  this  sovereign;  and, 
!  have  said,  they  are  probably 
•-estimated,  ifc  being  most  diffi- 
to  get  at  the  truth  where 
body  has  the  greatest  interest 
Qcealing  it.     We  have  dwelt. 


however,  on  this  aspect  of  Turkish 
government  and  of  Turkish  finance 
more  fully  than  might  have  seemed 
needful,  because  it  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  is  ;  it  brings  to  the  front  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  anything 
from  the  much-pawuied  reforms  de- 
creed the  other  day.  Turkey  can- 
not reform  at  all  while  at  its  head  a 
slothful  sensualist  sits  doing  nothing 
but  sucking  the  last  drops  of  life's 
blood  out  of  the  dying  populations. 
Here  we  have  a  strange  picture,  of 
a  being  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
harem,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  the 
facts  of  life  around  him,  oblivious 
to  the  wants  of  his  people  and  all 
that  constitutes  government,  and  the 
honour  of  nations,  gratifying  his 
whims  at  any  cost— dozing  on  the 
ruins  of  a  once  fair  heritage.  Surely, 
it  will  impress  the  English  public  to 
some  extent  with  the  depth  of  the 
folly  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
and  at  least  help  to  prevent  the 
lures  of  the  cunning  wire-pullers  of 
finance  who  wish  themselves  to 
escape,  before  the  house  falls  about 
their  ears,  from  substituting  fresh 
victims  in  their  room.  We  will  add 
but  one  touch  to  this  picture.  It 
is  found  in  an  extract  from  the 
Times  of  Nov.  11,  relating  some 
facts  regarding  the  last  Turkish 
budget  which  have  never  been 
credibly  contradicted  ^ 

The  *  officious  '  Politische  Corrcspondens 
of  Vienna  has  recently  made  some  obser- 
yations  upon  the  tinancial  condition  of 
Turkey  which  are  worth  attending  to.  In 
giving  the  history  of  the  decree  ordering 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  payments,  its 
Constantinople  correspondent  says  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  laid  an  abstract  of  the  actual 
financial  position  before  the  Sultan  on 
October  i,  which  differed  very  materially 
from  the  Budget  recently  given  to  the 
world.  We  doubted  its  figures  at  the  time, 
and  Siiid  the  deficit  would  probably  be 
nearly  double  what  it  set  forth,  but  if  there 
is  any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
Vienna  journal  oiir  surmise  was  very  far 
under  the  mark.  Including  a  floating  debt 
of  T.  12,000,000/.,  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  year  was  shown  by  the  Vizier  to 
be  T.3 1,000,000/,,  the  revenue  being 
T.I 7,000,000/,   and    the   expenditure,  the 
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ERASMUS. 


WHO  that  has  spent  an  hour  in 
tho  portrait-gallery  of  the 
Bodleian  has  not  had  his  eye  canght 
by  a  small  painting  of  Holbein's,  in 
which  the  featnres  of  Erasmns  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  that  hard 
but  faithful  hand  ?  The  picture  is 
the  work  of  a  master,  and  it  is  a 
labour  of  love,  being  the  portrait  of 
his  friend.  A  many- wrinkled,  more 
than  deeply-graven,  face  tells  of 
hard  work  rather  than  anxiety,  of 
privations  undergone  through  the 
scholar's  insatiable  thirst  for  learn- 
ing rather  than  suffeiing  encountered 
in  the  cause  of  tnith  or  humanity.  . 
A  few  thin,  grizzled  locks  escaping 
from  under  the  cap  speak  but 
vaguely  of  the  light  yellow  hair  of 
the  young  Dutch  student ;  and  the 
complexion  once  fair  is  concealed 
by  an  undergrowth  of  bristles  left 
by  tho  careless  shaving  of  the  votary 
of  the  Muses  niiher  than  the  Graces. 
The  long  sharp  nose  indicates  a 
searching  mind,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
trays constitutional  timidity ;  tho 
wide  mouth  is  at  rest,  though  sug- 
gestive of  humour ;  but  the  grey 
eye  twinkles  visibly,  and,  if  we  can- 
not hear  the  thin  voice,  we  are  sure 
tliat  its  utterances  would  be  couched 
in  clear  and  elegant  language.  The 
dress  is  not  that  of  the  Augustiniaii 
monks,  which,  according  to  his 
brethren,  he  disjrnict>d,  and  which, 
according  to  himself,  disgraced  him : 
but  the  grave  rich  garb  that  be- 
came the  Imperial  Counsellor,  tho 
theologian,  and  the  priest.' 


Though  Erasmns*  portrait 
not  seldom  taken  he  had  been 
relnetant  to  sit  for  it,  liking  I 
to  trust  his  words  than  his  fea 
to  posterity.  It  was  not  tO 
year  15 1 7  that  he  was  first  paa 
(It  was  by  the  Flemish  a 
Quintin  Matsys.)  By  that 
his  name  was  known  over  En 
and  Theodore  Beza  could  adox 
portrait  with  the  following  epig 
which  was  much  admired  in  1 
gone  by : 

Ingens    ingcntcm    quom    penonat 
Erasmum, 

Usee  tibi  dimidium  picta  tabella  re 
At  cur  non  totum  ?    Mirui  desine,  I 

Integra  nam  totum  terra  nee  ipsa  < 

This  world-wide  reputation 
acquired  solely  by  the  pen, 
Erasmus  was  the  first  who  : 
any  deep  impression  on  sociei 
that  means  alone.  He  was  ] 
man  to  translate  his  words 
deeds.  He  thought  and  he  w 
and  there  the  matter  ended  e 
as  ho  was  concerned.  But  0 
were  found  to  hatch  the  eg 
laid.  Erasmus,  indeed,  diso 
the  offspring,  and  pronounced 
crow  instead  of  a  chicken;' 
though  he  may  not  have  liked  i 
egg  was  none  the  less  of  his  la 
The  original  sources  for  the  1 
Erasmus  are  not  scanty.  A 
sketch  of  it  was  confided  by  hi 
to  his  friend  Conrad  GkxsleniiiB 
fessor  of  Latin  at  Lonvain,  and  i 
fixed  to  the  large  edition  of  his  1 
published  at  Leyden  in  1 703.'  1 


'  •  Cut«'  corporis  ot  faoiri  canMidA,  capillitio  in  juvpntA  enfflavo,  ooulifl  awuf. 
festivo.  v'jce  exili.  lini:u«  pulchro  oxplicitu,  eultu  honosto  vt  gmvi  qui  Ca»H.irL'Ui 
fiiliarium,  theolof]juni  ct  s;>eorlotoni  diK?«'rpt.* — lirati  Rh^-mini  ad  Carolnm  C 
epUtola.  pH'fixiMl  to  llw  L«'yili.Ti  i-lition  of  tlie  works  of  Krasmus  (1703^.  to  the  pi 
which  all  referenofs  will  W  ;;ivoii.  rxorpt  in  the  cuho  of  the  CW/oqttirn  and  tho  Eiu 
yf&rit^t  when  tho  Tanchnitz  (stun'otyyKjil)  odition  will  l>o  usctl  instead. 

•  Bayle  sp«iks  of  this  as  •  une  vii*  d  Krasni(»  compos^e  par  lui-m6mo.  a  ce  qu'on  p 
et  publi^e  par  M«Tula,ran  1607,  siir  I'^jripnal  quErasmo  avait  lainttve  cu  d^|>ot  a  ( 
Goclenius.  profcsjiU'vir  on  lan«nt'  latino  a  Lourain.'  IIo  pronounces  the  pitxluction  c 
and  untrustworthy,  and  later  writers  have  used  a  tone  of  apology  in  citing  this  ] 


Tiirkfy,  Egypt,  and  tie  Eatliirit  Queilion. 


is  admissible  nithin  tUe  ItmitB  act,iii effect, thatEnglantl recognises, 
single  essay.  tliat  the  jiartition  of  Turkey  is  in- 

t,  without  traversing  the  whole  evitahle,  and  therefore  ahe  will  pro- 
certain  considerations  stand  vide  beforehand  a  means  by  which 
prominently,  which  may  be  her  claim  may  be  maintained  to 
id  as  a  gnide  to  the  formation  what  she  confiiders  her  part  of  the 
me  judgment  upon  tbe  chances  spoil.  N^o  more  direct  hint  to 
ii  bondholders  have  in  the  Bnssia  could  poaaibly  be  given  than 
ag  partitioD  or  reconstruction  this  ;  for  to  Bassia  it  seems  a  retaiit 
aropean  Turkey.  And,  first  of  to  the  hne  of  policy  sketched 
le  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  by  Nicholas,  and  a  sanction  thi 
universally  admitted,  that  some  fore  of  the  dreams  in  which  Niahgi.' 
^e  is  at  hand.  Everything  las  indulged.  To  Austria,  on  the 
.s  to  it ;  tbe  insurrection  may  be  other  hand,  as  to  France,  this  step 
against  Turkish  impotence  ;  on  our  part  looks  like  a  menace, 
iDCessities  of  Austria  against  and  Austria,  at  all  events,  may  be 
^reed  and  ambition  of  Russia,  roused  by  it  to  fight  a  lost  desperate 
thfi  aspirations  of  the  mised  battle  for  ber  existence.  The  jerk- 
latioDs  of  the  Empire  against  tng  lino  at  which  Austria  and 
ither  conflicting  interests  put  Russia  were  fitfully  tugging  has 
;her.  The  sum  of  all  is,  suddenly  been  hauled  taut,  and  a 
the  present  state  of  aSaira  sudden  success  of  tbe  insurgents,  au 
K  tolerated  no  longer.  Some  ontbnrst  in  Servia  or  Montenegro, 
ion  of  this  Eastern  question  any  httle  incident,  may  cause  it  to 
herefore,  inevitable.  Turkey  snap  and  precipitate  Europe  into  a 
■usy  decreeing  reforms,  but  war  of  which  there  is  no  knowing 
3  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the  ending.  The  Turks  evidently 
machinery  possessed  and  con-  feel  much  the  same  thing.  They 
id  by  the  Turk.  The  Xni'k  say  that,  in  annexing  Egypt — for 
I  the  Cliristiau  populations  of  that  is  what  the  Canal  tran.saction 
tpe  what  oil  is  to  water ;  they  is  taken  to  mean  both  in  Turkey 
never  assiniilate.  If  tbe  powers  and  in  other  countries— England 
d  by,  each  jealous  of  the  other,  has  flung  over  her  old  ally.  And 
r^dy  to  spring,  but  afraid  the  thonght  may  well  make  the 
ansequences,  then  the  popula-  Turks  desperate.  From  being  disia- 
j  will  successively  rise  and  as-  terestedspectatorsofthestrife, ready 
their  own  independence,  and  to  mediate  for  a  peaceful  solution 
3pe  iu  the  end  will  have  a  new  of  the  burning  qaestion,  wore  that 
perhaps  troublesome  power  to  possible,  tbis  country  has  suddenly 
I  with,  Austria  and  Russia  a  stepped  out  as  one  of  the  principals 
danger  in  a  pan  -  Slavonic  in  the  quarrel.  No  eiplaoations 
federation.  can  convince  the  world  that  it  is 

be  powers,  howevei',  are  not  otherwise :  our  every  interference 
y  to  let  matters  sleep ;  all  man-  in  Egypt,  where  we  must  now,  in 
of  incentives  urge  them  on  to  spite  of  ourselves,  appear  to  rule 
the  issue;  and  it  need  surprise  pi-actically,  if  our  bargain  is  to  be 
one  to  find  war  raging  nest  worth  anything,  if  Egypt  is  to  be 
ug  between  the  great  powers  of  kept  solvent,  must  make  it  more 
:em  Europe.  We  ourselves  evident  that  wt-  have  taken  a  side, 
i  Bupphed  the  strongest  [lossible  and  the  side  hostile  to  the  existence 
otive  to  strife  in  the  purchase  nf  Turkey  as  an  empire,  This  can- 
be  Soez  Canal  shares,  and  there  not  fail  to  hurry  on  the  consumma- 
ridence  already  that  the  powers     tion ;  and  there  is  do  reason  to  be 

FicLimed  begin  to  look  upon     sorry  that  it  should  ;  but  onr  atatu^ 
ch.     We  have  said  by  that     men  had  best  cease  to  ho  hypocrit&jH 
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that  he  may  get  his  books  published, 
or  that  he  may  visit  Italy,  the 
dream  of  the  scholar,  where  the 
days  of  Augustus  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  dead.  In  reading 
the  story  of  Erasmus  we  seem  to 
have  got  into  some  quiet  inn  while 
the  world  fares  on  its  way  outside, 
and  whoever  drops  in  comes  as  a 
friend.  We  hear  much,  indeed,  of 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  of 
warlike  kings  and  still  more  warlike 
popes,  much  of  proud  rebellion  and 
patient  martyrdom;  but  it  is  only 
as  tales  to  be  discussed  over  the  fire. 
When  Bologna  was  vainly  resisting 
the  arms  of  the  pontiff  Julius, 
Erasmus  was  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Turin  ;  when  Luther  wew 
uttering  more  than  Vatican  thun- 
ders against  the  Pope  on  his  throne, 
Erasmus  was  paraphrasing  the  New 
Testament  in  florid  rhetoric  ;  when 
Louis  Berquin  perished  at  the  stake 
in  Paris  for  disseminating  the  works 
of  Erasmus,  their  author  was  safe  at 
Bale  recommending  prudence  and 
flight.  We  shall  run  over  the  life 
of  Erasmus,  noticing  the  people  with 
whom  we  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact on  the  way,  and  the  position  of 
Erasmus  himself  with  respect  to 
the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the 
Reformation. 

Erasmus*  birth  took  place  at 
Rotterdam  on  October  28,  the  Feast 
of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  It 
should  have  been  on  the  day  sacred 
to  St.  Thomas,  the  doubting  apostle, 
for  with  him  was  bom  modem 
scepticism.  But  though  the  day  is 
fixed,  the  year  is  not.*  Bayle 
brings  forward  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  date  which  appears 
on  his  statue  in  Rotterdam,  1467,18 
correct ;  Hallam  wonders  that  any- 
one can  accept  them.  The  point 
may  well  be  left  open,  since  Erasmus 
himself  could  not  decide  it.® 


The  corruption  of  the 
system  generated  in  Erai 
own  destroyer.  His  fathei 
the  son  of  a  respectabU 
of  Ter-Gouw,  or  Gouda, 
youngest  but  one  of  ten  1 
It  was  right  that  a  tithe  si 
offered  at  the  temple,  and 
was  singled  out  for  the  1 
life.  But  the  youth  did 
things  in  the  same  light 
parents,  and  fell  in  love  w 
garet,  the  daughter  of  a  p 
of  Zevenbergen,  who  bor< 
son.  Somehow  the  affair 
to  have  been  smoothed  o' 
when,  three  years  later, 
child  was  expected,  it  was 
expedient  to  remove  the 
Rotterdam,  and  Gerard  hin 
from  the  wrath  of  his  fi 
Rome,  where  he  gained  a  li 
by  copying  manuscripte 
family  got  up  a  false  repor 
death  of  his  paramour,  in 
quence  of  which  he  took  vc 
though  he  soon  discovered 
take,  they  were  never  ^ 
The  lady  showed  herself 
mother  to  her  sons  and  a 
widow  to  a  living  husband 
Erasmus  had  a  stain  afBxe 
birth  through  the  system  1 
lived  to  hate  so  intensely— 
however,  shared  with  too 
those  days  to  attract  ver 
attention,  except  when  a  ^ 
Demosthenes  arose  in  Scali 

Erasmus  was  christened 
after  his  father;  both  D( 
and  Erasmus  being  disguis< 
of  this  name,  which  in  Dut 
cognate  signification.  It 
fortunate  that  neither  the  1 
nor  the  Roterodamns,  whi 
companion  on  title-pages,  'i 
criticism. 

The  education  of  Erasm 
menced  at  the  ago  of  fou 


*  '  De  anno  quo  natuB  est  apud  Batavos  nobis  non  constAt ;  do  die  consta 
a,d.  quintum  Kal.  Novembr.  Apostolis  Simoni  et  Juds  sacor.' — Beat,  lihnian., 
Origen. 

*  'Nam  ipse  nunc  annum  quinquagesimum  secundam,  aut,  ad   summan 
ago.* — Er.  Op.,  iii.  508,  A. 
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^  e  besides  that  tbey  dared 
0  the  people  they  came  to  rale 
iijnslice  of  laying  upon  them 
ens  that  belonged  to  the  enrlier 
driven  forth.  From  all  these 
i  the  people  of  the  land 
no  benefit ;  rather  have 
n  crushed  and  ground  down 
leir  weight ;  why  should 
I  asked  to  take  up  sncfa  a 

mtlook  iahere  anything  but 

_,  therefore,  bnt  we  confess 

f  for  I'nrkisb  bondholders  is 

They  have  been  engaged 

rmere  gambling  as  pitch  and 

ir  the  la«t  dozen  years  at  least, 

if  they  have  lost,  why  then  their 

By  ia  gone. 

ime  people  have  congratulated 
Ives  on  one  thing,  however. 
"  Lg  that  ordinary  Turkish 
e  doomed,  and  that  the 
of  getting  paid  on  any  bo- 
of  the  Eastern  question  is 
*  ir  any  of  the  common  niort. 
iOTod  loans,  these  say,  'Ah, 
■are  better  off;  we  have  the 
of  Egypt  secureil  to  our 
■nd  now  that  England  has 
bd  herself  so  closely  in 
bi  finance,  we  feel  certain 
lis  tribute  will  be  pnnctnally 
Donrably  paid,  tuitil  theloanj 
kred  off.'  This  is  very  pretty 
ing,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
|the   most   fallacioos  in  the 

|ho  first  place,  our  pnroUase 

Snez  Canal  shares  has  given 

more  direct  influence  over 

hedivo  than  we  had  before. 

'ite  any  fine  morning. 

declare  himself  independent  of 

Porte  ;  and  if  the  Porte  cannot 

g  him  back  to  allegiance,  we 

lot  compel  him  to  go.     If  the 

Idsh  Empire  ia  reconstmcted,  to 

a  term  famous  in  its  application 

ailway  and  other  swindles,  the 

dive  can  hardly  help  consider- 

himself  lawfully  absolved  from 

allegiance,  and  would  probably 

kit  off:     and    is    it    to    be 
;  that  he  wonid  after  that 


go  on  pa5^ng  tribute  to 
whose  rights  of  suzerainty  he  dit 
not  acknowledge,  or  that  we,  what- 
ever our  grasp  of  Egypt,  could 
compel  him  to  do  so  ?  The  supposi- 
tion is  estremelyimprobable.  Again, 
it  is  by  no  means  ccrlaia  that  the 
Khedive  is  as  able  to  continue  pay- 
ing this  tribute  as  people  euppoeo. 
Bat  for  the  windfall  our  purchase 
has  given  him,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  another  six 
months  would  have  seen  him  in- 
volved  in  utter  and  almost  hopeless 
baukmptcy.  He  Las  been  one  of 
the  moat  reckless  gamblers  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  has  gambled  utterly 
without  knowledge  of  the  game 
he  played.  If  his  whims  have  been 
more  rational,  his  ambitions  nobler 
than  those  of  the  Sultan,  they  have 
been  to  the  full  as  costly.  Both 
rulers  have  once  and  again  had  to 
borrow  at  ig  and  30  per  cent,  in 
order  to  carry  on  debt  incurred 
upon  pnblic  or  private  works  that 
did  not  yield  a  penny  npon  their 
cost,  and  in  both  instances  all  this 
could  have  bnt  one  end.  For  the 
moment  we  have  averted  the  catas- 
trophe from  Egypt,  bnt  shall  we  bo 
able  to  continue  to  do  ao  ?  Can 
compel  the  Khedive  to  give  np  ^ 
manently  his  dream  of  conquest 
central  Africa,  to  cease  trying 
annex  Abyssinia,  or  to  make 
outlet  for  bis  mid-African  trade  by 
way  of  the  territories  of  the  weak- 
ened Saltan  of  ZanzibBr?  Ato there 
any  of  his  great  hobbies  upon  which 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave  can  hope  to  con- 
trol his  will  or  caprice  ?  It  is  very 
doubtfol,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
pension  him  off  upon  hia  overgrown 
estates,  and  give  him  an  allowance 
to  play  with  and  borrow  npon  to  hia 
heart's  content.  Short  of  a  system 
closely  analogoas  to  that  adopted  in 
India,  where  we  control  native 
princes  by  means  of  a  Resident,  we 
can  have  no  surety  that  the  path  of 
eitrav^ance  will  no  longer  be  pur- 
sued in  Egypt. 

The  probability  is  that  extravE^^ 
gance  will  continue  ontil  WO  tln^| 
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only  attained  the  age  of  thirteen. 
They  experienced  the  traditional  fate 
of  orphans.      Three  guardians  had 
been  appointed  by  their  father,  one 
of  whom  was  Peter  Winckel,  the 
schoohnaster   of   Ter-Gk)nw.     This 
man  appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
Pecksniff — selfish,  grasping,    sanc- 
timonious, and  eminently  respect- 
able.    The  modest   sufficiency  left 
by  the  father  was  ill-applied,  and 
the  boys  were   to  be  got  into  a 
monastery,  whether   they  liked  it 
or  not.     Erasmus,  having  mastered 
Latin  grammar   and  the   logic   of 
Petrus  Hispanus,  was,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  day,  ripe  for  the 
university,  whither  he  desired  to  go 
(Er.    Op.y   iii.    1822,    F).      Great 
was  the  indignation  of  the  guardian 
when  the  place   he  had  so  kindly 
obtained    at     Sion    College,    near 
Delft,  was  refused.     Erasmus  *  did 
not  know  the  world  or  the  cloister 
or  himself;  he  would  like  to  wait 
before  deciding  on  so  momentous  a 
question.'      His    brother    followed 
suit.     Storming  was   found  of  no 
avail ;   and   the   milder   expostula- 
tions   of    the    guardian's    brother 
were  called  in.     A  feast  is  spread 
on   the   lawn,  and   the  young  re- 
cusants are  invited  to  sit  down  to  a 
chat.     The  result  is  a  compromise, 
and  the  boys,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  a  university,  are  placed  at  an- 
other seminary  at  Herzogcnbusch, 
or    Bois-le-duc.      It    was    in    the 
hands  of  the  same  Brotherhood  of 
the  Common  Life  (Fmtres  Collation- 
arii),  biit   had   not,  like  Deventer, 
been  reached  by  the  rays  of  that 
sun  which  hiid  already  risen  beyond 
the   Alps.     Two  years    and    more 
were  8j)ent  here  by  a  scholar  who 
knew    more     than     his     masters. 
Meanwhile,    no    effort    of    art    or 
bullying  was  omitted  to  secure  the 
lads  for  the  service  of  Holy  Church. 
Though  his  brother  was  ready  to 
give  way,  Erasmus    still  held  out. 


His     constitution     was     d 

vigils    and   fasts    he   was 

averse    to,   for,  once  wake 

could  not  get  to  sleep  a| 

hours,  while  the  very  smel 

was  an  abomination  to  h: 

Lent  often  resulted  in  a  fev 

It  was  not  the  Bolicitai 

monks  or  guardiansi,  but  t 

lilah  of  the  student,  otium 

at  length  proved  fatal  to  th< 

of  Erasmus.    His  old  schoo 

Cornelius  Worden,  who  hac 

his    dormitory  at    Dereni 

already  taken  vows,  more 

love  of  ease  than  piety. 

come  back  from  Italy,  and, 

he  had  not  brought  leami 

him,  he  had  brought  an  a 

tion  of  its  advantages.  Itstz 

that  his  clever  friend  migl 

use,  and  Erasmus  was  roga 

a  charming  picture  of  the 

such  as  has  often  deluded 

modem  imagination.    The  j 

nian  monastery  of  Emaus,  ( 

near  Gouda,  now  received  ] 

as  a  novice.   A  year  after,  v 

time  came  for  taking  vowi 

too  late  to  go  back.    At  lei 

monks  had  got  Erasmus ; 

had  caught  a  Tartar.     "^ 

been  particular  in  dwellii 

this    part    of    Erasmus' 

history,  because  hatred  o: 

was  the  one  strong  pass 

animated  him  through  life. 

this  that  gave  venom  to  hit 

and  gall  to  his  pen.    He  ^ 

them  now,  but  not  of  the 

his  animosity  and  contem' 

wards  were^the    more   ii 

because  they  could  not  be 

to  ignorance.     Erasmus  hi 

the  authority,  tmd  the  only 

this  story.     We  must  tal 

the  word  of  a  man  who  vei 

say  of  himself  tliat  he  so  i 

a  lie  that,  even  as  a  child, 

liars,  and,  as  an   old  mai 

positive  physical  loathing  fo 
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ren  at  great  detail  in  a 
lAmbertns  GranniTis,  se- 
>  Leo  X.,  by  which  Eras- 
d  and  obtained  remission 
OW8  (Er.  Op.,  iii.  1821  et 
He  and  his  brother  are 
kL  in  this  letter  nnder  the 
names  of  Florentins  and 
.;  but  in  snch  particnlars 
'o  docnments  have  in  com- 
agrees  exactly  with  the 
ium  VUce.  Peter,  nnder 
i  of  Antonins  is  painted  in 
ring  terms,  and  is  declared 
been  always  his  brother's 
as.  We  hear  no  more  of 
*  this  with  the  exception  of 
losion  to  his  death.  ^^ 
ears    were  now   spent  by 

in   the    society   of    men 
aracterised  by   Dean  Mil- 

*  zealots  who  were  de- 
.'  Erasmns,  on  his  own 
did  not  escape  a  taint  of 
**  But  his  thirst  forleam- 
im  to  *  scorn  delights  and 
mons  days,*  for  Pallas 
ave   gained  the    apple    if 

had  been  judge.  Long 
3,  when  the  genial  spirit 
red  in  the  cloister  had 
with  men  of  every  stamp 
pe,  the  monks  of  Stein 
effort  to  regain  Erasmus. 
jtum  to  the  Continent  after 
I  visit  to  England,  Eras- 
ing  arrived  at  the  castle 
(or  Hannes)  near  Calais, 
his  firiend.  Lord  Mountjoy, 
mor,  found  a  letter  await- 
fpom  Servatius,  formerly  a 
aonk,  but  now  prior  of  the 
The  letter  pressed  him 
,  and  reproached  him  with 
)f  living  and  the  disuse  of 


the  habit  of  his  Order.  Erasmus' 
answer  contained  more  truth  than 
flattery.  He  remarked  that  if  Jew- 
ish ceremonies  were  taken  away 
from  monkish  life,  he  would  not 
like  to  say  what  there  would  be 
lefi};  and  explained  that,  haying 
cast  about  to  find  how  he  himself 
would  be  least  liable  to  temptation, 
he  thought  he  would  accomplish  it 
best  by  keeping  away  from  the 
cloister. 

His  six^*  years  of  seclusion,  how- 
ever, left  their  mark  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  life  of  Erasmus.  Natu- 
rally prone  to  learning,  he  was  here 
driven,  more  than  ever,  to  take  up 
with  it  as  a  refuge  from  a  society 
that  disgusted  him.  Fortune 
bestowed  upon  him  a  friend  of 
similar  tastes  in  William  Hermann, 
an  ardent  student  and  elegant  wri- 
ter of  Latin  verse.**  He  and  Eras- 
mus spent  days  and  nights  together 
in  reading  classical  authors  and 
practising  composition.  Even  in 
detail  we  may  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Erasmus  of  literature  in  the 
studies  of  the  young  Augustinian. 
At  the  request  of  a  school-master 
he  epitomised  the  Introduction  of 
Laurentius  Valla  to  the  niceties  of 
the  Latin  language,*^  and  in  course 
of  doing  so  conceived  a  high  admi- 
ration for  the  style  of  a  man  who 
has  in  other  respects  been  often 
compared  to  him.  Another  author 
for  whom  Erasmus  conceived  a 
lasting  affection  was  St.  Jerome, 
every  word  of  whom  he  copied  out 
with  his  own  fingers  (Er,  Op.,  iii. 
1795,  ^)-  -'^^  ^^^  preference 
given  by  Erasmus  to  Jerome  and 
Origen  over  Augustine,  we  see  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  contest  with 


•Is  germani  mortem  moderatissimp  tuli.' — Er.  Op.y  iii.  1053,  E. 

[^tatibus,  etiarasi  quomlim  fui  inquiiiatust,  uunquiim  servivi/ — Patri  Servaiio 

:XX.eT  prefixed  to  the  Leydon  edition. 

arlcs  Knelens  (Introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Erasmi  Silva  Carminum)  reduces 

r  to  four.     The  ordinary  view  has  been  followed  in  the  text. 

5  other  productions,  his  book  of  Odes  may  still  bo  read,  published  by  the 

Irasmus  {Er.  Op.,  iii.  1 782,  C). 

itiarum  linguiE  Latina  libri  sex. 
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Luther.  If  only  all  Cbnrchmen 
had  been  as  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Jerome  as  himself, 
Erasmus  was  of  opinion  that  the 
connection  of  piety  with  barbarism, 
and  elegance  of  diction  with  a  semi- 
Paganism,  which  he  proclaimed  it 
the  object  of  his  life  to  remove, 
would  never  have  been  established. 
When  Erasmus  afterwards  (1516) 
brought  out  his  great  edition  of 
Jerome,  he  exalted  him  as  a  writer 
above  even  Cicero.*^  The  defence 
of  learning  against  monkish  bigotry 
was  begun  by  Erasmus  at  Stein  in 
his  Aniiharharomm  Libri,^^  the  first 
book  of  which  has  come  down  to 
us  as  afterwards  republished;  and 
if  he  there  indited  De  Gontemptu 
Mundi,  he  showed  in  that  treatise  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  cloister 
too. 

But  he  was  now  to  exchange  the 
cloister,  which  he  certainly  hated, 
for  the  world,  of  which  he  did  not 
take  so  very  gloomy  a  view  after  all. 
Henri  a  Bergis,  Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
having  prospects  of  the  purple  at 
Rome,  wished  to  take  thither  with 
him  a  secretary  skilled  in  writing 
Latin.  Great  must  have  be^n  the 
joy  of  the  scholar  at  this  unexpected 
opening  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
fondest  hope.  His  friend  Hermann 
mourned  his  departure  and  envied 
his  luck : 
At  Dunc  sors  nos  divellit,  tibi  qnod  beDO 

VCTUt, 

Sors  ptraoerba  mi  hi. 
Mc   ^ino   solus  abis ;   tu  Rheni  frigora  et 
AlpeH 

Mf  sine  solus  abis. 
Italiam,  Italiam  let  us  penetrabisarocBnain.'* 


The  bishop  never  wen 
but  it  was  not  without  ha 
that  leave  to  quit  tlie  cl 
been  solemnly  obtained  fo 
from  the  prior  of  his  con 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
diocese  it  lay,  and  from  tl 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augui 
Bishop  of  Cambrai  g^rantec 
tary  leave  to  go  to  the  1 
of  Faris.     He  even  proi 
a  pension ;  and  Erasmus  ^ 
not  to  put  his  faith  in  p 
lesson  which  he  sometin 
afterwards.     Previous  to 
Erasmus   was   ordained 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
in  the  year  1492. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  En 
paired  to  the  poor  man's 
the  day.  College  Monta 
times  were  hard,  but  this  i 
was  something  out  of  the 
The  Rector  himself  had  i 
the  ranks,  and,  if  we  mi 
the  tale,  being  employed 
labour  all  day,  had  done  1: 
by  moonlight  at  the  top  oi 
The  only  animal  food  giv 
students  was  rotten  eggs ; 
beds  were  on  the  groui 
lacked  flooring.  Erasmus 
existence  as  best  he  coul 
constitution  received  a  el 
which  it  never  recover 
College  Montaigo,  now 
lived  to  fall  under  the 
Rabelais.'^ 

After  a  course  of  Sc< 
squalor,  an  illness  attack 
mus  drove  him  to  take  re 
his   patron   the   Bishop. 


y  *  lioquitur  Cicero;  tonat  ac  fulminat  llioronjmus.  Illius  linguam  min 
etiam  pectus.' 

•'  The  first  i>kviA\  of  the  treatise  was  made  in  the  convent  when  Erasmn) 
twenty;  but  it  w.«.s  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  it  was  thrown  into  tl 
dialogue  iH^woen  Kranmus  himself,  Hermann,  and  their  common  friend  ] 
letter  to  Johannes  Sapidus  prefixed. 

'•  Quoted  by  Beatu.s  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V. 

"  *  Prorai.ssum  est  btipendium  annuum;    nihil  missum  est     Sic  solent 
Compendium  Vit(p. 

**  'Captives  amoni^  the  Moors  and  Tartars,'  ho  sjiys,  '  murderers  in  a  crin 
not  to  mention  the  dof^s  in  the  houses,  are  treated  better  than  the  hapless 
this  college.' — Gargantmi,  liv.  i.  '•>!   37,  quoted  by  M.  Nisard. 


CrUiii  in  Wim^ertarui. 


e  they  refer  to  Sanumi 
Mfa«,  who  wfts  blind. 
MO  on  t.hronghont  the  key. 
was  no  Tain  honst  nil  tbe  parC 
rirandole  to  declare  .lliat  this 
the  plaicest  and  driest  Toi'm  of 
-iption  in  which  he  couUl  deal, 
the  pri'lude  is  bald  and  pro- 
lompared  withwhat  meets naaa 
■roceed  further  to  explore  the 

iind  the  genius  of  Milton  as 

delineated.  Thunder-clonda 
viftest  verse  surcharged  with 
i  dreams  and  winged  (iincies 
I  billows  of  aspiring  thongbts 
bodileas  visions,  till  all  are 
vd  into  the  mystery  of  a  grand 
ft  flood.  Tone  lustres  gk 
fc-wide  and  flowery  expanse 
mi  stars.  Gos^amei 
[liter  song  weave  interludes  to 
lie  us  one  hour.  The  next., 
imio   splendours    fall    on    us, 

■ae,  till  the  soul,  overwhelmed 
iie  fiery  affluence  of  sonnd, 
in  an  ecstasy  as  of  wine,  and 
lotie-drnnkeiL  with  sheer  ma- 
of  ntteranise  and  the  force  of 
ixucs  of  harmonious  libationa. 

a  critic  I  nsed  to  prefer  to 
myself   sober ;    but   the  man 

be  dull  and  insonaible  indeed 
■  :;in  read  throngh  this  essay 
nt  feeling  simply  intoxicated 

(iirandole,  as  Girandole  ex- 
?s  himself  to  have  been  with 
setricaJ    beauty  of    Pa/radinc 

The  ravished  senses  require 
minates  to  recover  themselves 
i  setting  to  work  once  more, 
t  it  18  not  Girandole's  manner 
ve  yoa  the  same  dish  twice. 
.  in  his  chapters  on  the  Eliza- 
ft  dramatists,  be  leaves  sotem- 
ptd  mastery  for  something  of 
pronging  and  athletic  stylo — 
P  instance,  in  this  extract  on 
abject  of  Webster,  in  which 

it  were,  comes  down  upon  as 
aring  descent  as  of  Jove  the 

lat  he  roeans  amounts,  I 
se,  to  this:  that  the  ruling 
Dtliere,  in  its  passion,  pathos, 

bl. — so.  I.XXIIl.    SEW  SBRIEB. 


love,    rage,    malignity,  is,    fore 
supreme   in    alt.     For    soft 
ment,  for  delicate  wit  and  hnmoi 
we  mnst  look  elsewhere.     But  h 
how  splendidly  he  puts  it : 

'  It  is  the  battle  of  tbe  Oianta 
fought  over  again,  Cyclopean  pas- 
sions all  at  war,  a  rage  as  of  moun- 
tains and  hills  flnng  npon  one 
another,  of  trees  torn  np  by  the 
rooffl,  and  rocks  hurled  headlong. 
Nay,  the  struggles  of  Typhon  were 
but  as  infant's  play  to  the  throes  of 
these  invincible  natnres.  Giant 
hates,  flinging  bolts  of  murder,  re- 


the  raptu: 


!  fiercer  than  revenge ; 
I  and  anguish,  the  reair" 


Bnge^ I 

resifl^^ 
imoH^^H 
tr^H 


nation  and  despair,  of  thiamami 
brood  have  all  of  them  the 
ileraclean  ring. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  worded 
this,  but  one  among  many  such  tem. 
pestuons  passages.  Again  and  again, 
as  we  dip  into  the  fascinating  pages 
of  these  volumes,  we  are  literally 
stunned  by  the  glitter  and  dazzled 
by  the  sound  of  this  veil  of  glorious 
words  and  imagcH.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  formalist  will  be  so 
precise  as  to  carp  and  cavil  if,  as  I 
go  ou,  light  should  very  frequently 
stun  and  sonnd  blind,  and  a  veil  be 
distinctly  audible  ;  in  other  words, 
to  find  me  lapsiug  into  what  I  will 
call  the  Girandolesque.  Pyramns's 
'I  hear  a  band,  I  see  a  voice,'  haii 
interest  as  an  early  specimen,  a  veiy-'' 
poor  one  of  course ;  still  it  may  b»>' 
recommended  to  beginners  as  the 
A  B  C  of  this  style,  whose  gloiy  '■" 

petnat   and   delightful  Jumble,  d^-V 
we  feel  with    regret  what  a  point 
was  missed  by  the  poet  in  not  eiglu 


What   shall   be   said   of    all   ■ 
luminous       perfumes, 
visions,  and  I'ntgrant  ; 
the  study  of  Keats  has  revealed  \ 
Girandole,  and  Girandole  reveala  \ 
us ;  the  '  radiant  firefliaaof  the 
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letters  of  introduction  to  Father 
Richard  Charnock,  Prior  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine 
(his  own  Older),  and.  head  of 
St.  Mary's  College.  Everything  in 
England  delighted  Erasmus,  even 
the  climate.  No  words  could  ex- 
press the  charm  of  manner  that  he 
found  in  Charnock  and  Colet.'*  To 
judge  from  a  letter  written  to  Andre- 
linus,  the  *  dragon  of  prudery  *  must 
have  been  asleep  in  the  society  of 
P]nglish  Indies  in  the  time  of  Eras- 
mus.^'* But  the  Muses  reigned  here 
as  well  as  the  Gi'aces.  There  was 
no  need  to  go  to  Italy  now,  since 
Italy  had  come  to  England.  The 
expressions  of  a  polite  guest  ought 
no  doiibt  to  be  taken  with  a  certain 
abatement ;  but  in  truth  the  names 
of  Linaciv,  Grocyn,  More,  Colet, 
and  William  Latimer^*  could  stand 
comparison  with  any  at  the  time  m 
Europe.  Erasmus  was  not  above 
making  use  of  his  opportunities, 
and  applied  himself  to  Greek  under 
the  English  scholars.  Linacre, 
Latimer,  and  Grocyn  had  all  been 
pupils  of  Chalcondyles**  and  Poli- 
tian  at  Florence.  But  it  is  upon 
Colet  that  we  must  now  fix  our 
attention,  whoso  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  Erasmus — that,  is  upon 
Euroi)e — cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly. 

Colet,  too,  had  been  to  Italy,  and,  if 
he  ha<l  come  back  without  knowing 
Greek,  he  had,  instead,  caught 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Savonarola :  though  in  him  it  took 
a  different  diivction  from  what  it 
did  in  that  Hebrew  prophet  dropped 
down  into  the  middle  of  Italy  in 
her  most  brilliant  and  most  corrupt 


era.  Bat  the  zeal  of  Colet 
a  conspicuous,  was  not  1 
distinctive  feature  in  hi 
racter.  Colet  was  the  proi 
the  Latitudinarian,  who  i 
reduce  Christianity  firom 
trinal  system  to  a  tew  factfl 
sharing  of  Christ's  spiri 
Colet  believed  the  beta. 
time  of  Erasmus*  arrival 
ford,  Colet,  then  a  yov 
fresh  returned  from  ItiUy, 
even  in  deacon's  orders,  W) 
ling  the  university  by  a  v 
series  of  lectures  on  the  E] 
St.  Paul.  He  took  the  ' 
the  writer  in  whatever  se 
him  their  most  obvious  i 
keeping  to  that  throng 
method  not  learnt  from  Sa^ 
This  was  quite  a  new 
people  in  Oadbrd.  They  fi. 
from  curiosity,  and  af 
brought  their  note-book 
scholastics  had  treated  th 
tures  as  a  quarry  of  tea 
they  had  quite  lost  sigh' 
fact  that  there  might  \m 
tinuons  sense  in  them, 
gard  to  the  Mosaic  coc 
however,  Colet  adopted  a 
method  of  interpretation, 
words  were  not  to  be  takei 
literal  meaning.  Moses, 
possessed  a  higher  knowU 
he  could  not  impart  it 
understanding  of  a  semi-t 
horde  except  by  a  sy 
adaptation.  Some  interest 
letters  of  Colet  to  a  perse 
Radulphus  have  recent 
brought  to  light.  A  singli 
from  one  of  them  will  su 
indicate  the  view  adopted 


"  *  Quorum  morilniji  nihil  finpi  i>ot('st  Nunvius,  nu'llitius,  nmabilius.' — Er.  Op 

•'  'Sunt  Iii«'  Nviiiphfi'  diviiiis  vnltilms,  blandiis  f<u'iU>8,  <*t  qiuis  tu  tuis  Chdk 
antopon.1^.  V!nt  (ir.ften*a  iiius  nunqtiara  natislaudutuH.  »Sivo  (juo  vcnias,  omiii 
cxriperis;  b\\v.  disn-das  aliquo,  osculis  dimittoriK;  rt-dis,  redduntur  suavia ;  Vti 
propinantur  siuivia;  discoditur  abs  tc,  dividuutur  basia;  cx'curritnr  alicubi 
affatim ;  doiiiiiiir  qucM'untiuo  te  moveas,  Huaviorum  plena  sunt  omnia.'- -£.V.  Op. 

'*  St)m('tinu-s  <'onfoundi*d  with  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

"*  Di-mftrius  Chalc«)ndyli>,  ono  of  the  Greeks  who  sought  refugu  in  Floronci 
Fall  of  Cunstiiutinoplo  (1453). 
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of  importance  in  the  pre- 
nection,  because  it  is  re- 
I  by  Erasmus  in  his  Seloni  of 
18.  The  passage  runs  thus : 
^er  would  have  fixed  the 
of  the  days,  save  by  that 
iful  and  sage  fiction  to  set 
pie,  as  it  were,  before  the 

0  provoke  their  imitation, 
•y  six  days  they  might  put 
;o  their  daily  labours,  and 
le  seventh  in  devout  con- 
Dn  of  God.'26 

he  present  we  must  part 
let,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
t  to  him  again. 
)  leaving  England  Erasmus 
oduced  by  More  to  Prince 
hen  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
great  dignity.  The  in- 
took  place  at  Eltham, 
ere  all  the  royal  children 
e  exception  of  Arthur, 
3f  Wales.  The  acquaint- 
}  of  honour,  if  of  little  use, 
j^ears. 

t  January  of  1500,  Erasmus 
to  the  Continent ;  and  not 
loss  of  all  his  money  at 
wing  to  a  statute  of  Henry 
gainst  the  exportation  of 
the  realm,  could  mar  the 
uess  of  his  recollections  of 
.  What  drew  him  back  to 
tinent  was  to  effect  the 
ion  of  his  Adagionim  Chi- 
This  event,  says  Beatus, 
ied  an  epoch  in  the  study 
s  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
id  it  established  the  repu- 
:  Erasmus  for  erudition  on 
e    basis.     Not    long    after 

1  the  first  fruits  of  his 
''  with  Colet  in  his  Enchi- 


ridion Militis  Christiani  (the  pun 
is  not  reproducible),  which  ex- 
hibits a  simple,  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  spiritual  view  of  re- 
ligion. Ignatius  Loyola,  indeed, 
found  that  the  book  cooled  his 
piety,  and  forbade  the  reading  of 
it  to  his  Order :  but  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  people's  piety  had 
not  reached  fever-heat,  and  it  was 
thought  very  edifying.  Erasmus, 
with  his  usual  candour,  relates  a 
good  thing  said  against  himself — 
'That  there  was  more  religion  in 
the  book  than  in  its  author.* 

A  few  years  afterwards  we  have 
a  significant  publication  from  Eras- 
mus, which  is  doubtless  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  rather  more  than  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Colet.  In  a  letter  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Laurentius 
Valla's  Annotations  upon  the  New 
Testament,  he  contended  that  there 
were  errors  and  bad  grammar  in 
the  Vulgate,  and  derided  the  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  translators. 
Simple  as  this  seems,  it  was  a  great 
step  for  the  time. 

The  next  time  Erasmus  is  in  Eng- 
land we  find  him  introduced  by 
Grocyn  to  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Primate  had  a  re- 
putation for  munificence,  and  it  was 
with  high  hopes  that  Erasmus  pre- 
sented him  with  his  translation  of 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  into  Latin 
verse.  A  very  moderate  return 
was  made  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
thought  he  might  possibly  have 
been  treated  to  a  dedication  at 
second-hand — *  Stent  soletis  voSy 
explained  Grocyn  to  Erasmus,  as 
they  rowed  back  from  the  palace. 


iquam  dierum  numerom  statuisset,  nisi  ut  illo  utilissimo  et  sapientissimo  fig- 
asi  quodam  proposito  exemplari,  populum  ad  imitandum  provocaret,  ut  sexto 
ie  diomis  a<:tibiis  fine  imposito,  septimo  in  Bumm4  Dei  contemplation e  per- 
— Seebohm's  Oxford  Refomwr$y  p.  54.  The  contact  of  Colet  with  Savonarola, 
5  confessed,  rests  entirely  on  the  very  probable  conjecture  of  Mr.  Seebohm. 
[a  was  at  his  zenith  when  Colet  was  in  Italy.  Who  could  go  to  Italy  without 
Florence?  And  who  could  come  away  from  Florence  uninfluenced  by  the 
of  a  whole  city  mad  upon  religion,  except  a  few  » irreconcileables/  who  were 
DSt  it  ? 
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Ou  his  return  to  the  Continent 
Erasmns  published  the  Hecuba^  to 
show  that  he  had  no  fear  of  rival 
claimants.  Warham  was  ever 
afterwards  among  the  kindest  of 
his  patrons.  Another  important  ac- 
quaintance made  on  this  visit  was 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Erasmus  had  now  the  means 
to  accomplish  his  long-cherished 
dream  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  But  the 
days  of  romance  for  him  were  over, 
and  he  talks  of  himself  as  an  old 
man  when  he  is  crossing  the 
Alps.  In  truth  ho  is  about  forty. 
He  did  not  travel  alone,  but  in 
company  with  the  two  sons  of  Bap- 
tista  Boier  of  Genoa^,  chief  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VII.  Their  atten- 
dant proved  very  disagreeable, 
quarrelling  with  the  king's  herald, 
who  was  sent  to  escort  the  party. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor at  Turin,  he  came  in  for  the 
entry  of  Julius  II.  into  Bologna. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
trium])hing  like  a  pagan  general 
gave  the  peaceful  Erasmus  an  im- 
pression which  he  never  lost. 

After  a  year  spent  at  Bolonga  he 
removed  to  Venice,  wishing  to  have 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Adagia  printed  at  the  Aldine  press. 
Erasmus  enters  the  office,  bat 
Aldus  is  too  busy  to  look  up.  The 
inscription  over  the  door  might 
have  warned  him  of  the  reception 
likely  to  be  accorded  to  a  stranger 
coming  unannounced : 

Quisquis  fs.  r<igat  to   Aldus  etiam  atque 

Ut  siijuid  est  qiiod  a  so  velis,  peqwiacis agns, 
Dciixlc    at^tutum     :il>eas;     ni»i,    tanquam 

Ileroulfs. 
Deffsso     Atlante,     VL-ncriii     Ruppoiturua 
humcroiK ; 
.•^cmpor  enim  crit  (\}nA  et  tu  agrtf, 
Kt  quotquot 
Hue  uttuleriiit  { edoH. 

But  the  present  visitor  would  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  had  Aldus  known 
who  ho  was.  And,  moreover, 
Erasmus  had  come  to  put  his  shoul- 


der to  the  wheel.  Scaliger 
admits  that  he  did  the  worl 
men  in  one  day  for  Aldus, 
it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
that  he  took  it  out  of  him  : 
Friends  as  well  as  enemii 
something  to  say  to  Eras: 
this  score ;  but  hi  writes  p< 
enough  to  Servatias :  '  Ci 
ebrietatem  semper  horrai  f 
Probably  Erasmus,  being  oi 
temperament^  required  and ' 
to  drink  more  than  other 
Pleasant  would  it  be  to  ling 
Erasmus  in  the  house  c 
Manuzio,  to  glance  backwai 
labours  of  this  earnest  tto 
to  the  publishing  of  the  H 
Leaiider  of  Musaens  in  i 
dwell  on  the  affectionate  i 
that  subsisted  between  h 
Erasmus,  and  on  the 
society  that  assembled  in  hii 
but  a  regard  for  proportion 
us  to  press  on.  Many  t< 
note  were  visited,  besides 
Padua  and  Siena  amonff  tb 
her.  During  part  of  nis 
Italy,  Erasmus  directed  the 
of  Alexander,  natural  son  o 
IV.  of  Scotland,  a  youtl 
twenty,  but  already  Ajrcbbi 
St.  Andrew's,  who  afterwan 
his  father's  side  at  Floddcn. 
a  hint  of  the  history  of  the 
this  brief  notice ! 

Erasmns  was  not  going 
Italy  without  seeing  Rome, 
the  Transalpine  scholar  re 
flattering  welcome  from  soi 
Cardinam,  among  others  tli 
nal  do'  Medici,  who  did  m 
him  when  he  became  Loc 
the  instance  of  the  reignii 
Erasmus  composed  declama 
and  against  a  war  which  1 
of  the  Church  was  mi 
against  the  VonetiauH.  T 
mt'iits  for  pro  veil  most  coiiv 
Julius.  The  Cardinal  Don 
miani  was  just  making  t 
srductive  uUcrs  of  juitix 
Erasmus,  when  a  still  mon 
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certain  prospect  presented 
the  news  of  the  accession 
rone  of  England  of  Henry 
lose  recollection  of  the  visit 
•eign  scholar  to  Eltham  had 
tified  by  a  letter  in  the 
own  handwriting,  which 
'.had  Erasmus  in  Italy  a 
lie  before. 

;dth  hopes  of  royal  patron- 
encouraged  by  letters  from 
ds,  Erasmus  sets  out  for 
A  train  of  thought 
;S  raised  in  his  mind  on  the 
)y  the  name  of  his  fiiend 
)ved  the  germ  of  the  fa- 
^piaq  ^EyKut^ioy,  It  was  to 
Duse  that  Erasmus  repaired 
irrival.  More  was  now 
on  thirty,  and  married  to 
id  wife,  Alice  Middleton, 
ed  an  afiectionate  guardian 
nfant  daughters  in  whom 
ach  delighted.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a 
Fter  his  retirement  under 
of  royal  displeasure,  in 
rasmus  had  found  him  on 
i  visit  to  England.  Next 
More,  though,  like  Colet 
3onsiderably  younger  than 
probably  exerted  a  greater 
upon  his  mind  than  any 
he  time.  The  fascination 
\  society  is  a  frequent  sub- 
jmark ;  and  in  genius  he 
lowledged  to  stand  alone 
is  countrymen.  ^7  It  is  a 
whether  it  was  at  Oxford 
ndon  that  Erasmus  first 
re's  acquaintance.  At  all 
b  was  about  the  time  of 
first  visit  to  England  that 
s  hurried  away  by  his 
om  Oxford,  out  of  the 
the  idle,  if  not  dangerous, 
s  of  the  new  learning  that 
e  coming  into  vogue,  to 
London  upon  the  duties  of 


the  profession  for  which  ho  was 
designed.  What  More's  father 
thought  of  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  his  son  on  the  De  Gi- 
vitate  Dei  in  a  London  chu*rch, 
shortly  after  his  being  called  to  the 
bar,  does  not  appear.  In  their  love 
of  learning  and  relish  of  wit  Eras- 
mus and  More  were  kindred  spirits, 
and  they  revelled  in  the  intercourse 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  Encour- 
aged by  More,  Erasmus  sat  down  to 
finish  the  satire  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  his  journey.  In  a  letter 
to  UTrich  von  Hutten,  Erasmus  says 
of  More :  *  Indeed,  it  was  he  who 
instigated  me  to  write  my  Praise 
of  Folly^  which  is  as  much  in  my 
way  as  for  a  camel  to  dance.'  This 
is  a  graceful  exaggeration,  for  the 
original  inspiration  came  only  from 
the  name  of  More,  and  the  Collo- 
quies with  innumerable  passages  in 
other  works  in  the  same  vein  of 
humour,  remain  to  refute  this  dis- 
avowal of  originality. 

The  part  played  by  More  throws 
light  upon  that  played  by  Erasmus ; 
so  far  as  it  is  an  elucidation  of  one 
mystery  to  produce  another.  The 
intellectual  tendencies  of  both 
More  and  Erasmus  left  the  Refor- 
mation lagging  in  the  rear;  yet 
both  in  the  end  assumed  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  it ;  both  seemed  to 
countenance  superstitions  which 
they  despised.  Even  if  we  are 
debarred  from  arguing  to  the  liberal 
tone  of  More's  theology  from  a  pro- 
fessed romance,  there  is  plenty  of 
other  evidence  to  point  to.  His  ap- 
proval of  the  Praise  of  Folly  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient.  But  the 
support  lent  by  More  to  Erasmus 
was  not  confined  to  private  appro- 
bation. In  15 19  More  received  a 
letter  from  a  monk,  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  Order,  in  which 
great  apprehension  was  expressed 


mes  Coletus,  vir  acris  exactiqae  judicii,  in  familiaribus  coUoquiis  subinde 
,  EritaDnise  non  nisi  unicnm  esse  ingenium ;  cum  hsec  insula  tot  egregiis  in- 
it.'    So  writes  Erasmus  of  More  {Op-t  iii*  477i  A). 
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lest  lie,  the  greatest  of  English  lay- 
men, should  allow  himself  to  be 
contaminated  by  Erasmus,  and  a 
charge  was  brought  against  the 
latter  on  the  ground  of  denying  the 
infallibility  of  the  Fathers.  In  a 
very  cogent  reply  More  alluded  to 
the  controversies  between  Augustine 
and  Jerome,  in  which  they  flatly 
contnidict  one  another,  and  sided 
against  faith  in  favour  of  the  laws 
of  thought.  From  the  same  letter 
it  is  clear  that  what  went  a  great 
way  to  j»revent  Erasmus  from  sym- 
pathising heartily  with  Luther  had 
the  same  effect  upon  More — the  Au- 
gustinian  tenets  of  Luther.  Speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation 
of  unbaptised  infants,  ho  asks  how 
many  there  are  who  believe  it  now 
except  Luther,  sticking  tooth-and- 
nail  to  Augustine  ?  ^**  But  to  have 
withheld  sniiport  from  Luther  and 
to  liav(^  displayed  the  intolerance 
More  is  relatotl  to  have  done  are 
two  very  diUcrent  things.  The  in- 
tolerance itself  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  Krasmus  records  it 
to  More's  credit  that  during  his 
chancellorship  no  one  wew  executed 
for  heresy ;  but,  when  all  reductions 
are  i*".ade,  the  discrepancy  that  still 
remains  between  the  More  of  lite- 
rature and  tlio  More  of  practical 
life,  the  one  umloing  the  precepts 
of  the  other,  may  well  make  us  pause 
l)efore  harshly  condemning  a  less 
degree  of  inconsistency  in  Eras- 
mus. What  in  the  lower  nature  of 
Erasmus  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe 
to  cowardice  was  certainly  in  the 
hijrh-souled  ^lore  never  due  to  such 
a  cause.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  More,  notwithstanding  the 
lx)ldness  of  his  speculations,  was  a 
verj'  slave  to  authority;  he  was 
i-cady,  at  the  bidding  of  the  society 


in  which  he  lived,  to  abjni 
private  conviotions  in  deferei 
the  traditions  of  the  past, 
same  sort  of  spirit  betraya 
even  in  the  Utopia^  which  pr 
a  scheme  of  social  tjraiui j  * 
eqaaJled  by  that  of  Gointe  hi 
The  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
fellows  is  the  root  of  all  moi 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  a 
vicious  excess  as  to  defeat  i\ 
object  and  degrade  the  indii 
which  is  in  tiie  end  to  injn 
community.  Had  More  aii< 
like  More  been  allowed  to  folli 
the  paths  th^  had  opened  np, 
might  have  been  a  reformati 
complished  on  a  difierentbasi 
what  acti^ally  took  place ;  bai 
was,  the  daring  self-amerti 
Luther,  accompanying  what 
held  to  be  intellectual  errors, 
tened  back  More  in  England, 
did  Sadolet  and  others  in  Ital; 
the  old  beaten  track  of  snbn 
to  the  Church. 

We  lefb  Erasmns  composi 
Praise  of  FoUy  in  the  hoi 
More,  and,  though  the  book  n 
published  till  his  next  return 
Continent,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
brief  notice  of  it  here.  A  sa 
bold  as  was  ever  written,  it 
geniously  thrown  into  the  mo 
Folly  herself,  which  afforded 
mus  a  convenient  outlet  if  \ 
her  votaries  felt  aggrieved. 
it  is  shown,  is  altogether  hi 
folly,  and  folly  is  his  best 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
fore  Folly  has  done  speakin 
food  for  merriment  she  oflfai 
turned  to  wonnwood;  bnl 
greater  part  of  the  produotioi 
the  lightest  and  happiest  vein 

The  science,   the  medicini 
theology,  the  institutions — ^pc 


*•  *Nij*i  quml  l^ul horns  ffrtur  Angu«ttini  dootrinam  mordicus  tenons  nnti 
scntcntiam  rursiis  instuurjiro.' 

^  K.g.  *lf  any  Im' desirous  to  wjilkc  abnxlo  into  the  fcldcK,  or  into  the  coui 
belon^oth  to  ihc  sanio  oitie  that  he  dwelleth  \xi,ohtrininge  the  good  witl  of  hUfatk 
the  cvnfcute  of  his  wife,  lie  is  not  prohibited.' — Kcprint.  Trans,  by  lialph  Kobinson 
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cligious — of  the  day,  all  come 
■  their  share  of  derision;  the 
)  scholastic  system  is  made 
less  fan  of;  not  the  reign- 
ope  himself  is  spared.*®  Aiid 
Europe  only  laughed;  Leo  X. 
the  book  through  and  enjoyed 
ithout  resenting  the  insult  to 
•edecessor ;  while  such  was  the 
ance  of  the  monks,  who,  of 
e,  came  in  for  the  hardest 
.g,  that  not  until  the  book  had 
translated  did  it  dawn  upon 
that  they  were  being  made 
of..  In  his  writings  Erasmus 
cted  the  maxim  which  he  puts 
ihe  mouth  of  Folly,  and  which 
rivate  intercourse  he  was  more 
led  to  respect :  *  Whatever  the 
las  in  his  heart,  he  shows  on  his 
and  declares  with  his  lips;  but 
men  have  two  tongues,  with 
)f  which  they  speak  the  truth, 
the  other  what  the  occasion 
jeem  to  demand.*  (Tauch.,  ii., 
S ) .  But  the  freedom  of  Eras- 
public  utterances  never  did 
larm  with  men  of  culture  and 
n,  by  whom  he  seems  always 
tve  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
;ed  jester.  The  high  places  of 
arth  were  in  that  day  full  of 
^dncss,  but  in  Church  and 
alike  men  were  ready  to  laugh 
3ir  own  con-uption,  till  Luther 
'  them  into  a  frantic  defence  of 


rS. 


me  four  years  after  the  publica- 
)f  this  book  the  monks  found 
rapion  in  Martin  Dorpius,  one 
e  rising  lights  among  the  or- 
)x  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
Dorpius  expostulated  with 
nus  on  his  disrespect  for  the 
y  along  with  another  object 
eneration,    the    received    text 


of  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the 
former  charge,  Erasmus  blandly 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
object  of  the  Laus  Stultitm  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Enchiridion,  only  compassed  in  a 
somewhat  different  fashion.  Dor- 
pius was  eventually  convinced  and 
expelled. 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  former 
visit  to  England  Erasmus  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
of  Eochester.  Fisher  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  new  learning,  which  he 
desired  to  see  introduced  there. 
Through  his  influence  Erasmus 
was  now  invited  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Queen's.  He  was  formally  appoint- 
ed Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  if  not  also  Professor  of  GreeK, 
he  at  all  events  gave  lectures  on 
that  subject. 

Erasmus  has  himself  left  a  sketch 
(Op.,  iii.  130,  A)  of  the  change  that 
came  over  the  studies  of  Cambridge 
about  this  period.  Thirty  years 
before  his  arrival  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing had  been  fast  bound  in  Scholas- 
ticism. Alexander,^*  the  Parva 
Logiculia,^*  a  garbled  Aristotle, 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  Scotists 
had  till  then  constituted  the  food  of 
the  Cambridge  intellect.  Now, 
however,  the  sluggish  waters  were 
stirred.  Latin  authors  whose  very 
names  were  before  unknown  were 
being  introduced;  the  study  of 
mathematics,  in  which  Cambridge 
was  destined  to  attain  such  excel- 
lence, was  set  on  foot ;  Aristotle, 
restored  to  his  proper  dress,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
had  passed  under  his  name  before  ; 
and  Erasmus  had  come  to  sow  the 


'aucbn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

«>:  tho  (Jrec-k  commentator  on  Aristotle,  but  Alexandre  do  Villedieu,  a  Breton 

author  of  the  Docirina/e,  a  troatise  on  grammur  in  leonine  verse,  written  about 
and  tnught  in  all  tin*  schools  of  Europe. 

'he  work  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  who  was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  as  John  XXL 
1I  in  1277.     See  Mansel's  ^WricA,  Introduction,  p.   xxxviii.  (4th  ed.).     The  mne- 

lines,  •  Barbara  Celaront,'  &c.,  seem  to  have  leapt  in  matiurity  from  the  headof  this 
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seed  that  was  to  boar  fruit  afler- 
wards  in  a  Porson  and  a  Shilleto. 

The  beginning  made  bj  the 
Oxford  -  tanght  Dutchman  was, 
however,  modest  enough.  We 
find  him  writing  to  a  friend  that  he 
had  hitherto  lectured  on  the 
Grammar  of  Chrjsoloras^^  ^o  a  thin 

audience,  but  hoped  to  .have  a 
better  attendance  when  he  com- 
menced that  of  Theodore  Gaza'* 
(Op.,  iii.  no,  C).  The  work  of 
Erasmus  was  well  carried  on  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Richard  Croke,  who 
had  been  to  Leipzig,  not  to  learn, 
but  to  teach  Greek,  and  who  was 
a])pointed  by  Fisher  professor  at 
Cambridge  in  15x9. 

Erasmus  did  not  stay  long  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  always  more 
bent  ujwn  learning  than  teaching ; 
and,  besides,  he  did  not  find  Cam- 
bridge pay.  The  living  of  Alding- 
ton, in  Kent,  which  was  presented 
him  by  Warhani,  was  doubtless 
a  post  far  more  to  his  liking  ;  but, 
though  Erasmus  loved  ease,  he 
included  in  that  conception  ease  of 
conscience,  and  resigned  the  living, 
as  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  Warham,  however,  in- 
sisted on  his  retaining  an  annual 
sum  out  of  the  revenues,  gracefully 
remarkinjx  that  he  taught  the 
teachers. '•* 

During  this  visit  Erasmus  re- 
neweil  his  intimacy  with  Colet,  who 
was  now  Dean  of  St.  Paurs,  to 
which  post  he  had  been  appointed 


in  1504.  Week  after  wedc,  1 
year  after  year,  the  voice  of  0 
was  heard  pleading  now  in  Lond 
as  before  in  Oxford,  for  the 
li^on  of  the  spirit  in  place  of 
religion  of  observance ;  nor  wc 
he  ever  accept  a  single  fifftlnng 
his  labours.  His  method  of  pcM 
ing  was,  instead  of  illastniBii| 
single  text,  to  choose  a  subject^ « 
as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  La 
Prayer,  and  give  a  series  of  leoti 
npon  it.  His  sermons  diew 
Lollards,  who  had  no  easy  timi 
it  just  then.  It  was  wlule  Bi 
mas  was  at  Cambridge  thai 
friend  Ammonias  of  Laoca*  wi 
to  him  a  sentence  that  was  desfcii 
to  bo  better  remembered  than 
author :  '  that  it  woald  be  no  w 
der  if  the  price  of  wood  went 
there  were  so  many  heretics  be 
burned.'  Things  indeed  n 
coming  to  snch  a  pass  that  m 
getic  measures  of  refonn  w 
thought  necessary.  ConTOCSft 
met  in  St.  PauFs,  and  npon.  G 
devolved  the  duty  of  preadi 
before  the  Bishops.  Without  mi 
ing  matters,  he  gave  them  tonad 
stand  that  they  had  better  begin 
reforming  themselves.*^ 

But  Colet's  labonrs  were  : 
confined  to  matters  ecoleauMlii 
He  had  already  founded  his  sok 
in  St.  Paul's  Chnrchyard  for 
free  education  of  153  ohildi 
For  this  he  would  fain  have  I 


**  Emanuel  (.Miryi>()loras  tuu;;ht  (irctk  in  Italy  when  sent  -OTer  on  «i  ttnbsarftl 
quest  aid  npiiiist  the  Turk.>^.  Hu  wa8  af^crwanlB  induced  to  return  and  tuanh  Ch 
publicly  at  Florooco.  1)10(1  in  141 5,  at  Constanco,  durini?  the  time  of  the  Couieil; 
without  leaving  a  numerouH  brood  of  Helleniste  behind  him. 

**  Thecxloro  (iazji  oanie  to  Italy  in  1430,  when  his  birth-place,  Thcssalonikft,  USX  i 
the  hamU  of  the  Turkn. 

"  The  siiet'oh  which,  bciii:;  viva  vthr^  wc  may  suppose  to  hare  boen  simple  enooi^ 
ropr)rtod  by  J^henauus  in  all  the  p<jmp  of  rhetoric  :  '  Quia  te  sequins  ex  ecclesiaitieo  ] 
vcntu  vivat.  qui  script  is  utili^!>imiH  ipuos  rcelesiurum  prafectos,  presbyteitM  iniU 
dooes,  adjuvas,  unus  omnes  ;  nee  illos  tantum,  scd  et  cunctas  ubique  terramm  eedts 
quibus  illi  KinpiliH  hinpuli  dumtazat  pni'bint  et  prosint.'  Would  that  Tacitna  hadb 
the  model  of  thi-  scholars  of  the  lievivul  I 

**  An  Italian  who,  having  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England,  had  been  appoii 
Latin-sc^rctary  to  Henry  VIII. 

•'  The  pcrmon  is  given  in  cjcUn^o  in  Mr.  Seebohm*8  0:^ord  J^tformert, 
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as     as     head-master ;     but 

as  was  not  to  be  entrapped, 

I  he  gave  a  Fellow  of  Cam- 

a  severe   rebake  for  speak- 

ightingly    of    the    work    of 

ion.     The  great  scholar,  how- 

ook  an  affectionate  interest 

new  institution,  and  wrote 

use  prayers  and  hymns  to 

lild  Jesus,  to  whom   it  was 

ted.'*     Further,  to  testify  his 

t,  and  not  without  a  view  to 

pecuniary    return,    he    sent 

a    treatise,   De    Copid,^^  for 

ie   of    the    school,   in  which 

ws  the  ingenuoua  youth   of 

a  how  it  is  possible  to  ex- 

.  simple  sentence  like    ^  TuaB 

me  magnopere  delectarunt ' 

aiany  ways  as  to  fill  several 

In  ringing  the  changes  on 

r   sentence — selected  on   ac- 

)f  the  absence  of  synonyms  to 

rds  that  compose  it,  *  Semper 

ivam,  tui  meminero  ' — he  is 

d  by  the  name  of  More  (by 

he  replaces  the  pronoun)  to 

exuberance,   till   the   head 

ly   swims   with    the    never- 

flow   of    an   always   happy 

ology. 

ther  book  composed  for  the 
St.  PauFs  school  must  re- 
k  moment's  notice,  though  it 
ily  touched  up  by  Erasmus, 
wanting  a  Latin  Grammar 
I  school,  asked  Linacre  to 
3ne.  Linacre  complied,  and 
reat  pains  composed  a  Gram- 
six  books,  which  was  after- 
brought  into  general  use. 
however,  thought  it  above 
}acitj'  of  his  scholars,  and,  at 
k  of  offending  Linacre,  re- 
it  by  a  short  treatise  of  his 
};i  the  Construciioii  of  the 
Farts  of  Speech.  This  re- 
additions  from  the  hands  of 
QS,  Lily,  and  others,  and 
came  into  vog^e  under  the 


name  of  Lily's  Grammar.  Lily  had 
been  appointed  head-master  of  St. 
Paul's  school  by  Colet.  He  had 
studied  Greek  in  Italy,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
where  Greece  still  lingered  on  in 
decrepit  decline. 

But  where,  all  this  time,  were 
those  visions  of  royal  patronage 
which  had  lured  Erasmus  across  the 
Alps?  The  excitement  of  war 
made  Henry  forget  to  play  the 
Mescenas,  if  he  had  ever  meant  to 
do  so.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Julius  II.  the  Holy  League  had  been 
inaugurated  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Italy ;  and  Henry, 
who  had  joined  it,  was  engaged  in 
harassing  the  French  in  their  own 
country,  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  Toumay.  The  proceed- 
ings set  on  foot  by  Julius  in  Italy 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
which  was  disastrous  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  the  days  of  this  fire- 
eating  pontiff  were  numbered,  and 
in  15 13  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  peaceful,  though,  in  his  own 
way,  not  less  pagan,  Leo  X. 

Failing  to  see  his  hopes  accom- 
plished in  England,  Erasmus  went 
off  again  to  the  Continent.  Better 
prospects  seemed  there  to  open  to 
liim ;  as  he  received  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  Counsellor  to  the 
young  Prince  Charles  of  Austria, 
who  was  then  holding  Court  at 
Brussels.  To  vindicate  his  title, 
and  deserve  his  pension,  Erasmus, 
a  year  or  two  later,  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled  Institutio  Prindpis  Ghristu 
ani,  which,  of  course,  was  dedicated 
to  Charles.  When  the  Prince,  on 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  became 
Emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles 
v.,  he  wished  to  show  his  zeal  for 
Erasmus  by  appointing  him  to  a 
bishopric  in  Sicily.  The  idea 
tickled  and  somewhat  frightened 
Erasmus,  who  would  not  have  ex- 


"*  They  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  Leyden  edition. 
"•  De  utr&que  verborum  ac  rerum  copid  libri  duo. 
XIII. — NO.  LXXIII.    NEW  SERIES. 
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changed  his  independence  for  any 
bishopric. 

Bat  Erasmus  had  other  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  Continent  be- 
sides hopes  of  patronage.  The  fame 
of  Aldus  at  Venice  was  being  ri- 
valled at  Mle  by  the  Amerbachs 
and  Froben.  They  had  already 
issued  an  edition  of  the  Adages 
without  leave  asked  of  the  author, 
and  now  Erasmus,  instead  of  re- 
senting the  *  piracy,*  if  such  a  term 
were  applicable  to  this  sort  of  action 
before  tne  days  of  copyright,  came 
to  supply  them  with  his  latest  ad- 
ditions and  corrections.  Froben  was 
now  the  head  of  the  firm,  Amerbach, 
the  father,  being  dead,  but  having 
left  worthy  representatives  in  his 
sons,  whom  he  had  got  carefully 
educated  in  the  three  learned  lan- 
guages. Erasmus,  wlio  had  en- 
joyed his  incognito  appearance  to 
Aldus,  announced  himself  at  first  as 
a  plenipotentiary  from  the  monarch 
of  letters,  and  broke  the  revelation 
of  his  identity  by  declaring  that  he 
was  so  like  his  employer  that  there 
was  no  knowing  one  from  the  other. 
Froben's  delight,  which  knew  no 
bounds,  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
whole  reception  of  Erasmus,  for  his 

C'  ney  through  the  German  towns 
been  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. This  visit  of  Erasmus  to 
BiUe  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
and,  as  wc  shall  have  to  accompany 
him  thither  again,  the  important 
acquaintances  whom  he  there  made 
can  afford  to  wait  for  notice.  During 
his  stay  he  was  immersed  in  labours 
on  the  New  Testament  and  on  St. 
Jerome. 

With  a  flightiness  characteristic 
at  once  of  the  man  and  the  author, 
Erasmus  again  makes  off  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  way  he  falls  in  at 
Frankfiirt  with  Beuchlin,  who  begs 
him  to  exert  his  influence  at  Rome 


on  hia  behalf.  This  gteai  nm 
must  not  be  pasaed  owBt  widi 
casnal  mention. 

The  case  of  Benohlin  mm  i 
battle-field  on  'whioh  tha  fovOM 
obstruction  and  piogreaa  itn^  id 
their  strengtih.  It  resaHed  a 
yietory  for  the  Itttter-^^'Wta 
soon  abused.  TiAnftMin  ^nM  I 
earliest  of  the  gnat  Tiwmlpi 
scholars,  being  some  doaen  jk 
older  than  ErasmnB ;  nor  ytm  1 
&me,  like  that  of  Eraannu^  pm 
literary.  A  long  life  was  dnnri 
to  an  honoured  oIoMi  when  Urn  i 
clining  years  of  the  Bohbhr  w 
molestod  by  the  monka.  In  ] 
youth  Beachlinfaad  yisitedltal^ya 
Johannes  Argjropjlns,^  tiim 
him  speak  (Jreek,  had  nMNunell 
exile  of  his  oonntiy  bejondthaAh 
But  Benohliiiy  not  oopftent  m 
Gfreek,  had  gone  on  to  'Hehm 
since  the  death  of  Jerome  oM^Hh 
by  Christian  aoholan.  -A  k 
studied  the  Cabbala^  and  trtefii 
in  mystioal  meanings  of  Outi|itii 
In  his  last  extant  Mter  to  "^ 
Colet  oharaoteristioal 
that  the  end  of  iheae 
only  be  piety  and  _ 
and  tiiat  there  ia  a  ahovtae 
these — Uiroogh  Chriat. 
however,  thonght  the  OaUala  i 
road,  ei&er  long  or  ahcot^  to 
tion.  Greek  iraa  an  *' 
ffuage,'  bat  Hebrew  waa 
heresy.  A  Jew  named  I 
who  had  been  led  to  a 
of  hia  errora,  waa  in  the  jaar  if 
pat  forward  to  pippoae  thaA  u 
Hebrew  hooka,  except  tha  (Md'S 
tament,  ahoold  be  coBunitlad  fta  I 
flamea.  BeachUn  natoral^of^ 
the  deaign.  From  Hba/b  itumiaki 
became  the  yiotim  of  a  facta 
persecution  firom  the  Dominieai 
headed  by  Jamea  Hoobafaraifcen,  i 
Inquisitor,  by  Arnold  of  TongH 


**  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks  who  found  their  way  into  Italy.  He  nrnpofl 
the  philosophy  of  AriMtotle  at  Florence,  which  did  not  take  there  as  well  as  the^atoi 
introduced  bj  Gemisthos  Pletho. 
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J  a  third,  whose  heart  was 
in  &iilt  Uiaii  hiB  head,  Or- 
ChratioB.  Hochstraten  cited 
tin  before  the  Conrt  of  In- 
m  at  Mentz,  in  1513,  bat 
lin  refnsed  to  haye  Hocb^ 
I,  a  declared  enemy,  for  his 

On  tbe  14th  of  April,  in 
[lowing  year,  the  Biriiop  of 
*,  to  whom  the  case  was  com- 
by  Leo,  imposed  silence  on 
amies  of  Eenchlin — an  impo* 
lentenoe.  The  persecution 
aed  with  nnabated  violence, 
Lenchlin  was  formally  con- 
d  by  the  Universities  of  Paris, 
,  Erfhrt,  and  Lonvain.  AH 
wen  of  darkness  were  arrayed 
t  him,  but,  on  the  other  lumd, 
eived  sympathy  and  support 
then  of  culture  everywhere, 
not  tdll  the  case  was  tried  at 

and  Beuchlin  acquitted  on 
,  1516,  that  he  obtained  any 
from  his  foes,  if  even  then. 
Beuchlin  was  amply  avenged 
)  most  unsparing  satire  ever 
n — the  EptsiolcB  Obicurorum 
m.  The  blow  was  dealt  in 
ark,  and  so  fine  was  the 
D.point  that  the  monks 
i  about  for  some  time  with- 
nowing  they  were  wounded, 
rt  while  before,  the  Epistolca 
ium  Virorum  had  displayed 
mpathy  of  men  of  letters  for 
ilin,  and  now  some  worthy 
),  disclaiming  all  pretensions 
le  themselves,  and  hinting  in 
tie  at  the  arrogance  of  their 
laries,  are  supposed  to  put 
rd  letters  on  their  side  of  the 
>ver8y  containing  their  own 
ums  on  one  another  couched 
rtentons  Latin,  together  with 
comments  on  men  and  things 
aeral,  and  many  communica- 
from  friend  to  frien^.  By 
neans  the  eyes  of  the  public 
aided  to  ti^e  a  steady  view 
e    monks  undazzled  by    the 


traditional  nimfaus-— «nd  Luther 
became  a  possibility.  The  credit 
or  otherwise  of  the  satire  is  divided 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  between 
three  ^^ersons — ^Hutten,  Orotos,  and 
Busohius.  It  was  brought  out  ra 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
pubUshed  in  15 16,  the  second  in 
the  year  following.  In  the  former 
year  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  thus 
to  Erasmus: 

7%e  Letters  qf  Obecure  Men.  an  rapta- 
louBily  received  both  by  the  learned  who  am 
the  joke,  and  the  nnleamed  who  take  than 
Mrional^r.  The  latter,  when  we  UnKh,  thhik 
we  axe  ridienlhiff  the  s^^  iHiieh  t^  don't 
pcofeae  to  defend,  hot  say  it  is  quite  com- 
pensated by  the  goodneae  of  the  matter;  and 
that  there  is  a  fine  blade  hidden  nndar  a 
rode  scabbard.^ 

Most  assuredly  there  was:  bat 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
More  was  here  giving  the  rein  to 
his  own  wit|  did  not  Sir  William 
Hamilton  remind  us  that  an  edition 
of  the  book  was  dedicated  by 
Michael  Mattaire  to  Sir  Bichaid 
Steele,  and  reviewed  by  that  critic^ 
without  either  editor  or  reviewer 
having  the  fiBuntest  suspicion  that 
the  letters  were notgenuine.  Steele'a 
theory  was  that  someone  had  thought 
the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way 
of  exposing  the  monks  would  be 
by  publishing  their  own  letters. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  had  no 
hand  in  the  Epistles,  at  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  always  professed 
himself  rather  shocked;  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  were  ascribed 
to  him,  just  as  every  fatherless  joke 
&stened  itself  at  Rome  upon  Cicero 
and  in  England  upon  Sydney  Smith. 
The  JuUua  Exduma^  in  like  manner, 
the  Oaptwiicts  Bahylonica,  the  Evhu^ 
lu8,  the  Lamentationes  Petri ^  the 
Nemo  and  Febris  of  Hutten — every- 
thine  whose  parents  disowned  it, 
provided  its  Latin  garb  were  hirly 
respectable,  was  ascribed  to  a  mind 
prolific  enough  in  its  own  produo^ 


«  Er.  Op.,  ill  1575,  A. 
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tionfl.  All  such  surmises,  howeyer, 
were  made  short  work  of  by  Eras- 
mus.** 

In  writing  to  Leo  X.,  Erasmus, 
according  to  request,  put  in  a  very 
earnest  plea  for  Beuchlin .  The  cause 
was,  indeed,  entirely  his  own,  not 
one  which,  like  Luther's  after- 
wards, he  might  not  approve  of,  or 
could  shelve ;  nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  this  conduct  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  caustic  remark  of  the 
authors  of  the  Epistles :  *  Erasmus 
est  homo  pro  se.*  The  mention  of 
this  letter  carries  us  back  again  to 
more  than  a  year  before  the  acquit- 
tal of  Reuchlin  at  Rome.  It  was 
written  from  England,  and  con- 
tained a  curious  mixture  of  the 
freedom  warranted  by  Erasmus' 
intellectual  position  with  the  ser- 
vile flattery  of  the  day,  the  latter 
element,  however,  greatly  predomi- 
nating. But  much  of  the  praise 
that  appears  extravagant  was  doubt- 
less sincere ;  for  Leo  was  a  man  of 
peace  and  letters — large  elements 
these  in  the  ideal  of  Erasmus.  The 
attack  on   Reuchlin    had    warned 


Erasmus  that  he  had  better  ne 
hia  own  safety  while  yefc  there  n 
time,  if  he  meant,  as  be  tally  d 
to  go  on  pablishing;  and  wl 
better  refnge  could  be  find  tb 
behind  the  89gis  of  Borne  P  1 
object  of  the  l^ter  then  wm  to  t 
leave  to  dedicate  to  Leo  his  ibr( 
coming  edition  of  St.  Jerome.  T 
Pope  returned  a  yery  gracious  pi 
mission,  and  at  the  same  tima  H 
a  letter  to  Henry,  reoommendi 
Erasmus  to  his  notice.  But  t 
'  Flying  Dutchman  *  had  anm  h 
for  the  Continent  betbre  tnasB  i 
spatches  reached  Englsnd.  T 
Pope's  letter  took  eflBwt  with  ti 
King,  and  when  Erasmna  afti 
wards  made  his  appearance  inEsi 
land,  he  and  Wolsey  at  lengl 
showed  themselves  really  bent  i 
securing  the  scholar,  by  their  oi 
of  a  good  house  and  a  pwMwwi  i 
600  norins,  if  he  would  only  be  ea 
tent  to  settle.  But  it  was  than  ti 
late;  nor  shall  we  after  thishsi 
occasion  to  mention  Englaod  in  ea 
nection  with  Erasmns. 

(To  be  ctmHnuid,) 


^  He  says  :  *  Nullum  adhuc  opus  conscripsi,  Deque  conscriptums  tun,  eni  noD 
nomen  meum.' — Op.,  iii.  324,  A. 
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.  n.— MORBIHAN. 

t  of  the  trayellers  who 

forth    on    his     ioumey 

rittanj  in  the  middle  of 

las  many  compensations 

broken  spell  of  gloriou3 

his    predecessors    have 

r  emojed  from  May  till 

'.     If  the  days  are  short 

enings  long,  if  the  fitful 

sunshine  alternate  with 

wind    and     April-like 

*  the  roads  are  miry  and 
lanes,  so  suggestive  of 

3,  impracticable,  at  least 
?  satisfaction  of  a  com- 
nn  and  blazing  wood 
any  a  lovely  rainbow 
the  yellow  woods  and 
pastures,  of  additional 
id  majesty  lent  bysombre 
ishing  winds  to  the  lonely 
t,  the  mountain  torrent, 
e  all,   the    rocky   coast. 

0  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
reature  comforts  go,  he 
better :  the  best  rooms 
lisposal,  he  can  dine  how 
lie  pleases,  ho  can  have 
at  in   the  diligence,   the 

and    carriage ;    in  fine, 

of    everything,    without 

anyone     else.       Thus, 

1  started    from    Nantes 
the    15th   of    October, 

itered  an  unusual  amount 
ither  for  the  time  of  the 
uk  such  an  i  neon  von ience 
ndurable  than  that  of 
y's,  crowded  inns  and 
Triages,  and  all  kinds  of 
d  hindrances  inevitable 
L»  '  Tourist*  season.  It 
to  be  market-day,  when 
lany  countryfolks  travel 
ne  de  Bretagno ;  and  an 
at  occurred  to  me,  whilst 

•  the  train,  gave  the  key- 
bat  Breton   character  of 


which  I  had  heard  bo  mnclL  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  An  old  peasant 
woman  in  the  characteristic  oos- 
tume  of  Morbihan — ^black  dress, 
embroidered  chemisette,  and  spot- 
less white  coiffure^  with  broad  lap- 
pets pinned  up  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  Ionic  scroll  on  the  head — came 
np  to  me  and  said,  *  Are  you 
ffoing  into  Brittany  ?  If  so,  travel 
in  the  same  compurtment  with  me^ 
and  then  we  can  help  each  other 
with  our  baskets.  This  is  the  tone 
taken  by  all — ^friendly,  nay,  &iniliar, 
yet  perfectly  respectful,  and  with- 
out a  vestige  of  anything  tliat 
could  be  called  impertinenoe.  The 
Breton  is  proud,  dignified,  serious. 
Whether  you  converse  with  your 
driver,  whose  bare  feet  are  encased 
in  straw  and  iobots^  and  who  can 
only  express  himself  in  imperfect 
French,  or  with  the  learned  doctor 
you  find  quietly  pursuing  his  avo- 
cations in  his  native  town  at  the 
Land's  End  of  France,  you  per- 
ceive  the  same  leading  charac- 
teristic— an  ardent  love  of  all 
pertaining  to  La  Bretagne,  a  lofty 
bearing,  and  a  depth  and  balance- 
of  character,  quite  consistent  with 
our  preconceived  notions  gained 
from  history  and  romance.  It  is- 
the  same  with  all  classes — inn- 
keepers, shop-people,  townsfolk, 
and  countryfolk.  They  receive  you 
with  courtesy,  nay,  bonhomie^  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  you  comfortable,  but  with- 
out any  obsequiousness,  and  much 
less  servility;  and  not  the  least 
of  the  numerous  pleasures  of  tra- 
velling in  Brittany  is  the  per- 
petual intercourse  with  frank  out- 
spoken countryfolks,  who  neither 
bow  nor  cringe  to  their  so-called 
superiors,  but  treat  them  exactly 
the  same  as  their  own  friends  and 
neighbours.  The  same  democratic 
spirit  more  or  less  animates  all  the 
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French  population,  though  not 
always  combmed  with  the  stordi- 
ness  and  sterling  qualities  of  the 
Breton  chai*acter.  Thus,  third-class 
carriages  are  provided  with  foot- 
warmers  and  reserved  compartments 
for  ladies,  and  third-class  passengers 
meet  with  the  same  courtcsv  and  re- 
spect as  first  and  second.  Those  who 
travel  third  class  in  England  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  ladies  travelling  alone  that 
way  have  to  put  up  with  smoke, 
-often  with  di-uuken  passengers,  and 
other  inconveniences.  If  you  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the 
countryfolks  and  see  their  cos- 
tumes, moreover,  you  must  travel  in 
Brittany  by  third  class,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  market-days,  when 
they  go  in  holiday  dress. 

Vannes     is     the     usual    halting 
place   of   travellers   entering  Brit- 
tany   from    Southern    or    Central 
France,  and,    though    hastily    dis- 
missed by  guide-books,  bus  a  pe- 
culiar interest.     In  the  first  place, 
Yannes  is  the    threshold    of  that 
vast      consecrated     ground  —  for 
whether  the  stones  of  Carnuc  and 
Locmariaquer  iure  sepulchnil,  monu- 
mental,  or   religious,    we   must  so 
regard  it— .of  those  Celtic  ancestors 
whose   worship    and   history   have 
been  lost  in  remote  ages ;    and,  in 
the    second,    the     little     Museum 
contains  relics  of  that  complicated 
historical  stratification  which  makes 
Brittany  so   interesting   a  country 
alike  for  the  archa)ologist,  the  his- 
torian,  and  the   artist.     By   turns 
Celtic,      Gallic- Roman,     Christian, 
Protestant,    Catholic,    Brittany    is 
still  the  land  of  mysticism,  legend, 
and  romance,  und  all  this  is  realised 
by    the  traveller   who    begins    his 
survey  here  with  the  rough  lie>vn 
iniplements     of    these    rude    fore- 
fathers  -inerc  chips  and  fnigments 
of  flint  and  stone— then  pa>se8  on 
to  the  oar- shaped  weapons  of  jade 
and   other  stone,   polished  smootli 
as  an  og^,  and  showing  considerable 
skill  and  manipulation ;  then  to  the 


small  metal  knives  and  daggers,  i 

form  reminding  yoa  of  the  ikicl 

ribbed,     si»de-sJ3aped    leaves    i 

some  water-plants ;  the   braoelefe 

solid  pieces  of  branse  beaten,  ofot  inl 

patterns ;   the  rade  jpotteiy ;   tlH 

to  the  highly  finished  BonHm  Mui 

medallions,    and    omafnentsy    tl 

mediflBval  arms,   escntoheona,'  m 

embroideries;  lastly,  the  reittDS^ 

those  powerful  ecdesustioal  fbondli 

tions  whose  traces  are  scattnedi 

plentifully  over    Biittanj.     Hu 

we  have  an  index  to  the  book^n 

are  about  to  read ;  if  taaaxj  of  il 

chapters  remain     myateries    M 

light  is  at  least  thrown  npOn  asm 

It  is  worth  while  to   entflr  fl 

churches,  not  for  the  sake  of  M 

architectural    beaaty  —  fiyr     thi 

are    here   insignifioant,  and  flk 

with    every    imaginable    Idnd  i 

trumpery ;    grotesque  sidnta*  m 

simpering  Virgins,  artifieial  flonvi 

gold  tinsel,  and  death*8*lieads  mill 

together — ^but   to  see  the  peofl 

There  are  always  men  and  worn 

kneeling    before  this     saint  ai 

that;  often  market  folks,  who 4 

posit  their  huge  baskets   on   d 

ground'  whilst    they    praj,    wii 

often  a  rapt  expression  on  thi 

toil-woiii,     weather-beaten     ftfli 

And  on  a  bright  summer  daj— I 

this  i6th  of  October   I  speak 

reminded  mc  of  July— -there  is  i 

more    charming  wuk    than    fl 

eastward    of    the    town;    on  a 

side,    above    winding     river    m 

shady      walks     and     pictoTCiq 

houses,    rise   the    mr  walk  sfl 

towers    of  the  old   mrtifieaiMB 

on  the  other,  terrace  upon  tern 

of  green  sward,  with  stately  an 

nues,    lead    to   a  broad   does 

green    from    whence     yon      lo 

across   Lombardy   poplars  towai 

Nantes.     Heaths,  woods,  pastor 

und  rivers  make  up  a  wide  invif 

rating  prospect.     How  every  in 

of  ground  here  teems  with  historii 

associations.    It  was  at  Vannes  tl 

C»sar  encountered  the  Qanis,  tli 

as    now.     '  ad     bellnm    mohilil 
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[He  ezcitari ; '  then  as  noir, 
Qt  repentizia  consilia,'  in 
•fight  he  80  graphicaUj 
All  travellers  ahonld 
B  brief  account  of  the 
i-fight  in  the  Mare  Con* 
as  the  Gulf  of  Morbihaa 
d.  It  was  at  Yannes  that 
dean  priuoners,  after  the 
)imter  -with  Hoche  in  the 
Jniberon,  were  tried,  and 
r  of  heroic  men  ehot  in  the 
lawn-like  enclosure  I  haye 
d,  the  remainder  meeting 
fate  at  Auraj.  That  eveo- 
it  to  St.  Anne,  the  Mecca  of 

whiUier  resort  hundreds 
lands  of  pilgrims  jearly, 
*  all  on  foot  as  in  the  old 
it  by  excursion  trains, 
Uowing  advertisement  on 
s  of    the  railway  station 

'  P61erinage  k  Ste.  Anne, 
Billets  d'aller  et  retour  k 
lit,  etc.  etc'     The  is^t  is, 

'  Pilgrimage  season,'  ex- 
Dg  the  peasants,  answers 
!h  to  the  *  Tourist  season ' 

and  these  cheap  return 
St.  Anne,  Mont  St.Michel, 
enecs,  Rome,  and  other 
re  oftcu  used  by  pilgrims 
1  of  health,  pleasure,  and 
f  scene  only.  I  remember 
young  Catholic  lady  if  any 
[ends  were  gone  on  a  cer- 
image  that  bad  just  before 
om  Nantes,  and  she  said, 
ite;  quevouleas-vous?  C'est 
I  de  voyager.'  But  all 
Dver  now.  The  next  mom- 
Q  I  looked  out  of  my 
he  rain  was  pouring  down 
Aj  and  only  a  few  peasants 
ig^ng  with  big  blue  and 
■ellas  towards  the  mira- 
luntain,  and  the  shrine, 
ich  mass  is  celebrated  in 
air  to  vast  multitudes  on 
ays  in  the  year.  These 
,'  so  poetically  described 
Souvestrc,  are  to  be  seen 

Brittany,  but  especially 
inne,   the    himlj     saint 


of  the  BretonSy  the  proteotresi  of 
sailors;  and  even  on  this  wei 
morning,  sooto  trade  was  going  on 
in  wax-lights,  rosaries,  and  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Devotion  is  corn* 
bined  with  innocent  giatifioatioik 
also,  and  outside  every  church  oa 
a  Sunday  you  find  hooths  of 
oakes,  finut,  hot  coffee,  and,  in 
some  places,  haberdashery,  dotiies,' 
and  toys.  When  the  doors  of  tihe 
church  were  thrown  open  at  hal£- 
post  eight,  crowds  poured  in,  de« 
spite  tiie  bad  wecLther,  and,  no 
doubt,  at  high  mass  and  Tespera 
there  were  crowds  too.  I  never 
yet  attended  service  in  Biittaaj 
without  finding  the  chnrch  quite 
full,  and  these  congregations^  made 
np  of  nuns  in  their  quaint  garb, 
and  oountiyfolks  in  their  ohanie- 
teristic  and  often  beantifol  costume^ 
form  a  strange  and  imposing  speo- 
taole.  The  pieiy  of  the  poorer  peo]ple 
istouching  to  behold;  tney  will  ruse 
rosary  or  image  to  their  lips  and 
loss  it  passionately,  and  remain  for 
hours  Imeeling  or  crouching  on  tiie 
stones  before  some  favourite  saint. 
Nor  are  the  men  less  devout  than 
the  women.  On  Sundays  there  is 
an  equal  number  of  both  sexes,  who 
on  market  days  will  leave  their 
business  to  say  a  prayer  in  church 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  the  station  I  saw  a  girl  in  the 
costume  of  Bannalec,  an  interest- 
ing and  captivating  figure ;  she  had 
a  sweet,  tender,  pensive  fiBM)e,  and 
her  dress  was  piquant  and  becom* 
ing  past  description — a  coiffure^  in 
two  parts,  the  upper  fitting  to  the 
head  and  flowing  from  each  ear  in 
a  fan-shaped  lappet,  the  under 
covering  the  crown  of  the  head 
like  a  nun's  veil ;  a  large  muslin 
collar,  closely  plaited  like  those  in 
some  of  Vandyke's  pictures ;  vest 
of  dark  blue  cloth,  cut  square  in 
front,  showing  a  white  worked 
chemisette,  abd  braided  with  a 
rich  orange,  crimson,  and  green 
braid,  the  pattern  corresponding 
in  front  and  back  ;  the  skirt  of  that 
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snbstantial  Normandy  cloth  these 
country  people  wear  so  much    of, 
gathered  in  close  folds  round  the 
waist,   so  as  to   form  a     graceful 
skirt.      As    we  journeyed    on    to 
Auray  in  the  rain,  I  saw  many  of 
these    good    cloth    petticoats  and 
dresses,  blue,  scarlet,  green,  orange, 
and  purple,  a  comfortable  sight  on 
a  chilly  day  !     A  silent,  half-dead 
place  is  this  Anray  on  a  wet  Sun- 
day, yet  the  people  do  their  best  to 
keep    themselves    alive.       All  the 
shops  arc  open,  bands  of  music  are 
playing,   and   the  town-crier   goes 
drumming  through  the  town,  an* 
nouncing  sales,  concerts,  and  other 
events  of  public  interest ;  a  primi- 
tive  method   of   advertising — also 
applied     to     deaths — common    in 
Brittany,  and  one  that  strikes  the 
stranger  oddly.      A  spell   of  rainy 
weather  is  tolerable  in  this  com- 
fortable  Hotel  du   Pavilion    d'En 
Haut   (an  inn  in  which,  to  borrow 
Charles  Lamb's  expression,  you  can 
snugify),  with  a  charming  landlady, 
and  for  chambermaid,  one  of   the 
most  beautiful  creatures  I  ever  saw 
in    my    life.      At    St.    Anne    the 
chambermaid  was  fresh  as  a  rose- 
bud, with  a  childish,  naive  expres- 
sion, delicious  blue  eves  and  fair 
hair ;  but  the  Auray  beauty  is  of  a 
much  rarer  and  more  elevated  type, 
though  of  the  same  country — rich 
olive  complexion,  with  a  tinge  of 
rose,  exquisitely  chiselled  features, 
dark  velvety  eyes  and   delicately 
pencilled  eyebrows,  arc  set  off  to 
their  best  advantage  in  her  simple 
yet    digniOed    costume   of    white 
contadina-like  head-dress  and  black 
gown   with   loose-hanp^ing  .sleeves, 
so  graceful  and  so  unfashionable. 
It  is  necessary  to  travel  in  Brittany 
to  see  what  a  beautiful  thing  a  wo- 
man's dress  may  be;  and  our  English 
girls  would  do  well  to  copy  many 
of  their  skirts,  vests,  and  sleeves. 
The  entire  absence  of  vulj^arity  in 
texture  is  no  lees  noteworthy.    The 
richest  ladies  wear  no  softer  cash- 
mere,  no   finer  cambric,  no  more 
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substantial  doiht  itln 
women ;  but  thev  oat  be  aaen^ 
Sunday,  when  all  ia  ireah,  apotk 
and  bright. 

Next  day  it  cleared  np^Mni  aa 
drove  towards  OamaOy  aaid.  gfa 
ing  gorse,  purpling  fern  and  mDi 
woods,lBaidto  myaalf^  *Thiakll 
time  to  see  Brittany.'  It  waa  a 
of  those  charming  grej  d^j%>«i 
breaks  of  blne»  a  aoft  waat  «i 
driving  light  cnmnH  acroaa  iihaii 
and  now  and  tiien  an  ApriLfl 
shower,  nrecnrsor  of  a  loYalf  ai 
bow.  The  wild  gozge  attbebigi 
ing  of  the  Camac  road  vemiiida  i 
of  Haslemere  in  Snnnj,  and  t 
through  my  Breton  jonmay  I  ft 
myself  saying.  How  like  waki 
how  like  Sussex — ^how  Kke  Oot 
wall  1  So  greatly  doea  La  Mi 
Bretagne  reaemme  La  Gnni 
Wild  sweeps  of  heath,  with  In 
lying  pastures,  herds  of  litUe  Ha 
and  white  Breton  oowa ; 
jays,  and  crows  flying 
hedges ;  quaint  stone 
low,  thatched,  one-storii 
pine- woods,  pools  and 
lastly  the  sea — such  ia  the 
of  the  nine  miles*  drive  from  An 
to  Camac. 

The  Stones  of  Oaniae^  H 
the  Pyramids  of  ESJP^  ' 
indescribable,  and  like  we 
mids  superhnmanlj  grand, 
tonous,  imposing.  There  ia  i 
thing  human  about  them,  and  i 
traveller  first  arrived 
'antique  land'  feela 
throw  away  inferenoe, 
and  all  results  of  hiatorio 
solving  the  mystery  bj 
Mythos  only.  What 
cursors  of  the  human 
these  obelisks  of  unhewn 
these  altars  untouched  by 
or  chisel,  these  gloomy  teinplea  n 
and  stupendous  as  the  Cyoiepi 
walls  of  Mycenie  ?  After  aD  il 
has  been  written  about  the  '  ak 
array*  of  Camac  and  Erdeven,  1 
underground  temple,  tomb,  or  pM 
of  Gravr*   Innis,    and  the  hral 
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of  Locmariaqner,  one  of 
it  English  living  anthoiities 
p  his  theories  with  the  same 
ion      that      a    well-known 

writer  arrived  at  foH^ 
^o.  In  1835  Prosper  M6n- 
en  Inspector-G^eral  of  His- 
f  onnments  in  France,  wrote 
Kiinister  of  the  Interior  con- 

the  'monuments  called 
>r  Dmidic,  the  almost  abso- 
nt  of  authentic  information 
ins  mv  researches  as  sterile 
cipation,  but  at  least  they 
mple  scope  for  the  imagina- 

re  is  nothing  in  history, 
rdly  anything  in  tradition, 
ows  any  light  on  the  mystery,' 
\f  r.  Fergusson  ;  and  another 
authority,  H.  Martin,  the 
ji,  concludes  his  speca- 
by  the  observation  that,  of 
hypotheses  prcnected,  each 
Jl  far  short  of  the  truth, 
icy  cannot  picture  a  wilder 
e  grandiose  scene  than  the 
atcd  ground  of  barbaric  races 
the  sea.  A  little  girl,  wild 
irab,  speaking  only  Breton, 
across  heath  and  brushwood 
^  tones,  as  these  monuments 
ed  by  the  poor  people,  and 
•aving  me,  I  wandered  about 
ange  scene  alone.  There 
agpies  chattering  on  the  low 
k  bashes,  and  rooks  cawing 
ul,  and  cattle  grazing  close 
otherwise,  how  savage  it  was, 
litary,  how  silent !  Beyond 
of  sombre  pines,  and  gaunt 
lis,  and  scattered  farm- build- 
ly  the  wide-stretcbing  sea, 
pale  blue  and  monotonous, 
all  around,  amid  flaming 
nd  fading  fern  and  heather, 
bronze  and  reddish  purple, 
J  hundreds,  tbe  mysterious 
tombs,  monuments,  symbols 
now  not  what !  No  wonder 
sant  folks  here,  ever  ready  to 
et  marvels  by  the  light  of 
h  legend  and  miracle,  see  in 
>halanzes  the    pagan  perse- 


cntora  of  Saint  (homely,  metamor- 
phosed by  him  in  holy  wrath  into  • 
stone.  Certainly,  without  any  pre- 
conceived notions  whatever,  and 
without  any  reference  to  historic 
research,  the  spectator's  first  con- 
clusion would  be,  that  the  plain  of 
Camac  is  a  vast  cemetery,  and  that 
themde  monuments  scattered  broad- 
cast on  every  side  were  raised  after 
the  manner  of  the  earliest  we  know 
of:  *  Rachel  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  way  to  Fphrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
upon  the  erave  ;  that  is  the  pillar 
oi  Bachers  grave  unto  this  day ' 
((Genesis  xxxv.  20).  We  have  to 
go  to  the  Bible  for  another  solution 
of  the  mystery,  namely,  that  these 
unhewn  dolmens  and  menhirs,  were 
raised  by  worshippers  of  the  one 
God,  who  thus  carried  out  the 
Mosaic  injunction  (Exodus  xz.  25)  : 
'  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone,  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  upon  it  thou  hast  polluted  it/ 
Again,  in  another  passage  (Deu- 
teronomy xzvii.  5,  6)  we  have  the 
same  sentiment :  '  And  there  shalt 
thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  build  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole 
stones.'  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  only  religion  in  those  barbaric 
times  can  account  for  works  of  such 
prodigious  strength  and  magnitude. 
Whether,  indeed,  the  Sun-god  was 
herein  symbolised,  whose  praises 
were  chanted  by  so-called  Christian 
Armorica,  when  the  Druids  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  that  strange 
serpent  worship  of  a  remoter  period 
still,  or  whether  these  gigantic  stone 
avenues  are  sepulchral  or  military 
monuments,  raised  in  memory  of 
great  warriors  in  battles,  none  can 
tell.  Here  all  is  dark,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable.  In  visiting  the 
Celtic  remains  of  Morbiban,  the 
spectator  is  led  from  the  contem- 
plation of  one  marvel  to  another, 
gradually  increasing  in  magnitude, 
till  they  culminate  in  a  crescendo 
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beyond  which  imagination  cannot 
From  the  summit  of  Mont 
It.  Michel,  the  wide-stretching 
moor  of  Carnac,  with  all  its  countless 
menhirs,  forming  avenues  miles 
in  length,  can  be  seen ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  and  examine  care- 
fully each  separate  group  before 
taking  a  general  survey.  Thus  I 
left  my  carriage  at  Kermario,  on  the 
left  of  the  Auray  road,  and  visited 
first  the  smaller  stones  near  the 
little  Gallo- Roman  town  lately  ex- 
cavated by  a  Scotch  archaBologist. 
Then  I  walked  on  foot  to  the  far 
more  stupendous  i*emains  of  Le  Bal 
and  Kerlescaut  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village  of  Carnac.  In  the  first, 
the  menhirs,  which  are  of  no  great 
height,  are  scattered  about  pell-mell; 
in  the  last,  order  is  gradually  per- 
ccived,  and  the  stones  increase  in 
iieight  till,  at  last,  are  seen  waving 
lines  and  phalanxes,  terminating 
in  rows  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet 
high.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  such  a  scene,  especially 
on  a  grey  afternoon,  when  the  surg- 
ing wind  and  the  sombre  colouring 
of  the  desolate  plain  lent  added 
majesty  and  gloom  to  these  in- 
numerable monoliths,  hoary  with 
long  white  lichen,  the  growth  of 
ages. 

Yet  this  spectacle,  imposing  as  it 
is,  but  faintly  recalls  the  glories 
and  achievements  of  primitive 
races,  whose  outcome  and  off- 
spring we  Avc.  Every  day  these 
Celtic  monuments  diminish,  and 
though  some  precautions  have  been 
taken,  they  are  far  fi-om  suflicient 
to  protect  them  against  spoliation 
and  injury.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  a  French  writer,  the  Chauvine 
Moreau,  counted  from  12,000  to 
15,000  menhirs  (upright  stones)  at 
Carnac.  At  present  1,000  only 
is  the  numlxjr  given  by  accurate 
observers,  and  on  every  side  may 
be  seen  evidence  of  past  destruction, 


the  inhabitants  having  oaed  ii 
demolished  monn  ntB  «s  wd 
and  &rm-ba]ldinff8.  Wliea  FMpi 
M6nm6e  wrote  in  1835,  he  opol 
of  2,000  momunents  haviiiff  M 
destroyed  at  Oarnao  witlim  II 
few  years  prooeding  his  Tuil;  1 
that  the  work  of  dcmoKtion  'li 
gone  on  with  greater  lapidUj  i 
our  own  time,  the  natoial- 
qaence  of  more  eztennve  cl 
and  cultivation.  One  o^ 
will  not  fail  to  strike  all  belieUflg 
and  that  is,  the  groteaqne  ekafl 
introduced  everywhere  bjtlielill 
builders.  Alike  menhirs,  peuhiei 
and  dolmens  show  a  tour  Oefmmi 
their  constraotdozi ;  tfane  the  ne 
hire  are  often  plaoed  on  Hm 
narrowest  point ;  tne  enonnone  all 
forming  the  npperpart  of  the  dolaM 
is  always  the  largest,  and  itsooni 
just  touch  the  snmxirtuig  calewi 
sometimes,  as  in  the  caae  of  a  kl 
monolith  standing  in  a  wide  op 
plain  leading  to  Penmareh,  M 
Quimper,  the  effect  of  this  anaeg 
ment  is  most  striking.  The  bh 
hir  may  be  comparea  in  sh^e  le 
blade,  narrowing  at  the  point  iAm 
rests  on  the  g^ond ;  bat  in  atf 
cases  this  g^tesqneneBB  18  still  na 
salient. 

The  sqnalor  and-  almost  safSf 
ness  of  the  population  here  esn  tm 
be  comparea  to  the  Arab  and  Ubf 
villages  in  Algeria.  Before  mm 
hovel  is  a  pool  of  Hqnid  manmeai 
manure  heap.  The  village  SM 
is  a  slough  of  filth  and  mivi^  si 
little  wild-looking  children  ran  aft 
me,  calling  out  m  broken  Iheas 
'  Un  sou !  donnez-moi  nn  sou,  s 
vous  plait!'  Breton  is  qxih 
everywhere,  and  it  is  useless  to  J 
terrogate  the  country  people 
Fi*cnoh.  They  shake  their  heads  SI 
go  on.  I  drove  to  Plouhamel 
the  little  collection   of    CeU 


see 


and  Grallo-Boman  relics  at  the  in 
and  from  thence  to  Fort  Penthiin 


'  Menhir f  liturally  long  stone.      Ir-min-Sul,   stone  of  the  sun.      PmiMfi,  pilkr 
stouo. 
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a  detour  of  two  hours  or  so,   that 
amply  repays  for  tke  fatigue.     In 
all  my  journeys,  Algerian,  Spanish^ 
Oriental,  I    hardly    remember    so 
picturesque,  or  what  the  Germans 
call  malerischf  or  paintable  a  scene : 
stretches  of  moor,  'brown  as  the 
ribbed  sea  sand,'  ribbed  also  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  tinged  with 
the  gold  of  moss  and  gorse  ;  gloomy 
tails  of  pine    and  tiunarisk,  wild- 
looking  women  in  blue  cloth  dresses 
and  white  hoods,  keeping  flocks  of 
black   and    burnt    sienna-coloured 
sheep,  and  on  either  side  the  greyish 
blue  sea.      At  Fort   PenthSvre   I 
alighted  and  wandered  about  the 
cliffs,  perfumed  with  a  deliciously 
fragrant   carnation,  and  gorgeous 
with  patches  of  red  and  purple 
sea-weed.     Time  did  not  admit  of 
driving  to  Quiberon,   so  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  Vendean  war ; 
but  none  should  miss  the  solitary, 
unspeakably  wild  and  poetic  drive 
to  Fort  Penthievre.     Coming  home, 
we  passed  one  or  two  long-haired 
peasants  in  broad  hats  carting  away 
loads  of  the  Zosierimamaiiiima  (used 
so  plentifully  in  packing  Venetian 
glass)    and    other    sea- weeds    for 
manure ;  and  we  met  the  diligence 
slowly   wending   its   way   towards 
Quiberon.     Bat,  otherwise,  all  was 
solitary  and  silent  as  the  desert,  and 
the  deepening  shades  of  the  autumn 
twilight  added  new  mysteriousness 
and  poetry  to   brown  gold  waste, 
sombre  pines,  and  purpling  sea  and 
sky. 

Next  day  was  fine  and  mild,  and 
I  started  at  ten  o'clock  for  Loc- 
mariaquer  (place  of  the  Virgin 
Mary) ;  after  an  hour's  drive  through 
wild  scenery,  reached  the  inn,  and 
at  once  ordered  a  boat  for  the 
island  of  Gavr'  Innis — in  Breton,  Be 
de  Che V res.  Whilst  waiting  for 
the  boat  I  went  into  the  church, 
which  is  fall  of  painted  wooden 
statues  and  images,  quite  worthy 
of  a  rude  heathen  temple.  In  the 
aisle  stood  a  hideous  carved  bier 
covered  with  death's-heads,  painted 


white  on  a  background — aoomm 

sight,  as    I  afterwards   found, 

Breton  churchyards  ;    and  outsit 

of  course  the  life-sized  Calvary, 

Christ  on  the  Cross,  also  of  wo< 

crudely  painted,  yet  not  without 

touch  of  pathos.     Tliese  Oalvcm 

or  crosses,  meet  you  as  often 

milestones  on  the  public  roads, 

some    cases    rude    as    the   Cel 

stones,  in  others  carved,  and  ef 

artistic.   Soon,  my  boatman,  nan 

Morvan,  appeared — how  the  na 

savours  of  Fingal  I — and  condud 

me  to  a  long  narrow  pier,  wb 

the  boat,  with  two  sailors,  awaii 

us.     This  little  journey  to  the 

de  C&vr'  Innis    is    by    no    mo 

easy,    thoueh,  as    far  as  distai 

goes,  so  insignificant ;  but,   on  \ 

ooont  of  the  currents,  it  is  alwi 

necessary   to  make  a  long  rot 

either  going  or  coming,  accord 

to  the   tide.     Thus,   after  row: 

strenuously  for  three-quarters  of 

hour,  we  had  to  get  as  near 

possible  to  the  coast  of  the  op 

site  island,  when  the  two   sail 

took  off  their  stockings,  and  wat 

knee-deep  to  the  rock,  with  ro] 

The    boat    was    towed    by    ro 

round  the  comer,  Morvan  rowi 

I     steering,     the    sailors    gett 

along  the  rocks   and  sea- weed 

best  they  could.     Having  arri 

opposite  Gavr'  Innis,  a  sail  was 

up,  and  we  accomplished  the  : 

of  the  journey  easily.     No  wc 

can  convey  any  idea  of  the  strai 

ness  of  the  expedition,  and  of 

scenery  of  Morbihan  (Little  St 

The  islands  of  the  Breton  ar< 

pelago  here  lie  as  thickly  toget 

as  Uiose  of  the  ^gean,  and, 

cording  to   local   tradition,  arc 

numerous  as  the  days  of  the  y 

In  some  cases  they  arc  mere  ft 

uninhabited  island-rocks  ;  in  otb 

little     oases      of     verdure,     ^ 

chlLlets    and    gardens,  fjEurm-bi] 

ings  and  cornfields;  and,  seen 

a  bright    autumn   day,     the 

blue    and  warm,  the   sea  smc 

and  bluer  still,  they  reminded 
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of  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the 
Greek  seas.  We  land,  and  clamber 
up  the  steep  rocks  of  the  green 
little  island,  ankle-deep  in  wet 
sea^weed,  and  plunging  every 
minute  into  pools  of  water.  As 
we  reach  the  summit,  a  guide  from 
the-  smiling  little  farmstead  oppo- 
site comes  with  i]ie  keys  and  a 
candle,  and  we  descend  to  the 
awful  grotto — for  awful  it  is  in- 
deed, gloomy  as  subterranean 
stone  chambers  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  as  wonderfully  constructed. 
When  Prosper  Merimeo  visited 
this  tumulus  forty  years  ago,  it 
was  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  but 
now  a  passage  has  been  made,  and 
following  the  conductor,  we  survey 
by  a  feeble  light,  as  well  as  may 
be,  the  strange  architecture  before 
us.  The  chamber  and  gallery  are 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite, 
supporting  the  slabs  forming  the 
roof;  and  if  anything  could  convey 
an  idea  of  the  strength,  determi- 
nation, and  originality  of  the  so- 
called  Celts,  it  is  such  a  work. 
The  walls  and  columnar  stones 
supporting  the  roof  are  covered 
with  carvings,  spiral  curves  indi- 
cating the  serpent,  outlines  of 
weapons,  and  a  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion like  the  tattooing  of  New  Zea- 
landers ;  the  roof  itself  is  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  enormous  masses  of  the 
granite,  airily,  so  to  speak,  super- 
imposed upon  the  pillars.  Here 
we  have  exhibitions  of  the  same 
love  of  toura  dn  force^  ingenuity, 
grotesqueuess,  call  it  what  we  will, 
I  have  already  sj)oken  of,  many  of 
the  slabs  resting  on  their  narrowest 
ends.  One  of  these  slabs  mea- 
sures twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and 
the  rest  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  in  length — the  entire  gallery 
and  chamber  measuring  fifty- two 
feet  in  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west.  The  most  curious 
feature  in  this  monument  is,  that 
part  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is 
lormed  does  not  belong  to  the 
Morbihan    archipelago,   but    must 


have  been  brought  fW)m  a  ea 
siderable  distance,  hj  what  xdmi 
is  all  mystery.  No  less  mvsierioi 
Is  the  engraving  on  toe  waU 
in  which  some  writen  haTe  iH 
a  primitiye  language,  otli«n  Uv 
^lyphics,  others  mere  deooralifl 
Nor  has  the  ingennily  of  ardMi 
logists  been  less  bestowed  upon  II 
circular  openings  on  one  side  ( 
the  central  chamber.  Some  iq 
pose  these  rings  to  be  oonneeli 
with  sacrificial  ceremony,  otti 
with  marriage  rites,  others  wil 
neither;  here  again  all  ia  vam 
plained.  The  tumnlos  of  Gft? 
Innis  was  discovered  in  1838  I 
the  owner  of  the  island,  bat  i 
present  possessor  is  M.  de  On 
madeuc,  who  has  written  a  leiiM 
brochure  on  the  snbieot^  and  wl 
has  built  a  little  villa  here  ■■ 
summer  residence.  Almost  aD  tihe 
islands  of  Morbihan  ^osseaa  OeH 
remains,  but  none  so  intorostiiig  < 
important  as  G4yr*  Innis;  n 
though  the  expedition  is  difioi 
in  bad  weather,  it  is  not  on  si 
account  to  be  missed.  Condi 
home  we  were  drenched  bja  hssn 
shower;  but  at  the  oomfoitd 
little  inn  I  got  my  clothes  diis 
and  an  excellent  lunch ;  after  wldi 
it  cleared  np,  enabling  me  to  risitf 
foot  the  wonderful  broken  odha 
celebrated  dolmen  called  Cmh 
Table,  or  Table  of  the  Merehsnl 
These  are  close  together,  si 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  1 
the  numerous  Celtic  remains  soi 
tered  about  Locmariaqner.  Tl 
fallen  menhir,  called  here  ]feii-< 
Ebt)eck,  or  fiiiry  stone,  is  to  ■ 
thinking  as  impressiTe  as  ti 
shattered  column  of  the  GlTmiis 
at  Athens.  It  is  said  to  be  ti 
largest  menhir  known,  beii 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  tl 
fallen  drum  of  the  column  beii 
six  feet  high  and  twelve  fc 
broad.  Forty  years  ago,  t 
oldest  inhabitants  could  not  i 
member  having  seen  it  upright,  ai 
some  authorities  doubt  whether 
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was  ever  raised  on  its  base.  It  is 
broken  into  several  pieces,  which 
lie  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
its  gigantic  proportions  and  sombre 
hne  harmonizing  with  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  plain,  the  wide 
stretching  sea,  and  cold  grey  rocky 
islets,  dim  as  spectres  in  the  fading 
light  of  the  antumn  afternoon. 

The  great  cromlech  close  by  is 
hardly  less  stupendous.  It  is  a  veri- 
able  ^ble  of  stone,  constructed  of 
an  enormous  block  of  granite,  lightly 
perched,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
on  four  supporting  masses,  the 
whole  standing  out  m>m  the  lonely 
landscape  with  weird,  mysterious 
effect.  Two  wild-looking  little 
Breton  girls  had  guided  me  to  the 
spot,  and,  dismissing  them,  I  walked 
again  and  again  round  the  shattered 
column  and  the  strange  erotto,  altar, 
temple,  whatever  it  might  be,  beside 
it.  But  the  more  the  mind  ponders 
on  these  phenomena — no  other  word 
seems  so  applicable — the  farther  off 
seems  the  solution ;  and  I  drove  back 
to  Aaray,  bewildered  by  the  mys- 
terionsness  of  this  '  antique  land.' 
What  vicissitudes  it  has  passed 
throngh  !  What  transformations  it 
has  undergone !  What  revolutions 
it  has  witnessed  !  Surely  from  the 
time  when  the  Titan  builders  scat- 
tered their  works  broadcast  over  the 
land  until  now,  no  other  country  has 


had  so  strange  a  history.  First  ooc 
the  record  of  the  Druids,  teachi 
of  youth,  and  their  awful  groves  ;  \ 
sacred  dance,  the  mystic  chorus,  \ 
dread  priestesses ;  the  bards, 
citers  to  glory  ;  then  of  half  Chi 
tianized  Armorica,  whose  childr 
driven  from  La  Grande  to  La  Pe< 
Bretagne,  chanted  in  their  oi 
tongue  the  Psalm  of  the  exi 
Israelites — '  By  the  rivers  of  Bal 
Ion  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  wl 
we  remembered  Zion !' — of  Artl 
and  Merlin,  and  Gradlon  king  of  i 
mighty  town  of  Is ;  of  mediae 
legend,  and  saints  innumerable ; 
a  Protestant  Brittany,  as  slo^ 
Catholicized  as  the  Gaelic  had  b( 
won  over  to  Christianity ;  of 
country  and  of  a  people,  in  fa 
however  much  changed  by  circu 
stances,  strangely  fai^fnl  to  its  o 
character  and  tradition.  Where" 
you  go,  you  find  some  relic  of  olc 
times  fossilized  in  song,  dress,  a 
custom ;  and  the  Breton  youths 
the  present  generation  chant  as  tl 
march  to  battle  the  war  song 
their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  c 
valry  and  romance — *  C'est  Tarn 
d*  Arthur,  je  le  sais  ;  Arthur  man 
au  devant!  Si  nous  mourn 
comme  doivent  mourir  des  ch 
tiens,  des  Bretons,  jamais  nous 
mourrons  trop  t6t!' 

M.  B..E 


[Jam 
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THE  UHSEBN  TWIVEaSB.' 

|H£  object  of  this  book,  which    the  earth  and  tihe  othnr , 
tbo  anthors  inform  ns  in  their     his  insatiate  maw,  and 


Prefoce  ia  'to  show  that  the  pre-  be  swallowed  up  himadf  t^  t  _, 
snmed  incompatibility  of  Scienoe  hnger,  hnngrier  mm.  HittvUi 
and  Religion  does  not  exist,'  is  not  neTertheleoB,  mffidsnt  pafaill''i 
a  novel  one,  bat  it  is  refreshing  to  differenoe  between  the  HiHialSliJ 
find  that  instead  of  adding  to  the  th e ordinary 'reoonoilen 'to Mib 
long  list  of  abortive  attempts  to  a  perfeot  rappnehamgHt  iB^MiBIl 
reconcile  Genesis  and  Geology,  they  For  althongn,  u  hinted  abon^flli 
have  dealt  with  a  vital  qaestion  in  find  theniMlTei  ixmSj  in  wM 
presenting  argainents  from  the  with  orUiodox  bahtf  OB  MiM 
scientific  side  in  sapport  of  the  'essentia'  th^  aooapt  ihttlli 
doctrine  of  a  futnre  life.  winian  hypotiieais,  whicb  in  ao^jH 
Written  by  two  men  deaerrodly  regarded  as  a  bnttran  of  Alt  HI 
eminent  in  that  branch  of  science  once  deliTered  to  the  irin^'  il 
known  as  natural  philosophy  {for  though  the  approvin 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  work  is  Dr.  Abbott's  recent  € 
the  joint  production  of  Frofessora  mons  indicates  tliat  it  wjUba't  i 
Balfonr  Stewart  and  F.  0.  Tait)  they  reject  by  inference  the  dooMl 
this  '  Eirenicon'  has  received  bat  of  the  ftU  of  man  and  »  coHrtiT 
little  favonr  from  physicists,  who  finai  jndgment.  -'  ■ 
for  the  most  part  pronoance  it  to  The  three  editions  of  tlMWd 
be  'neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  which  have  been  called  fio^^iffiU 
good  red  herring.'  While  among  the  epaoe  of  a  few  nontbi^  fctf 
the  orthodox  there  are  eome  who  evidence  to  the  interest  excited  1v' 
look  askance  upon  it,  dnce  it  scisntifio  treatment  of  tlie  qoaillH 
'com'st  in  snch  a  questionable  of  immortality.  That  tptaUeai 
shape,'  its  voice  the  voire  of  Scrip-  one  which,  in  its  combined  tnyKta; 
tare,  its  hands  the  bands  of  Scieoco;  and  attauJtiTcneh!,  bas  occupied: 
these  for  the  most  port  accord  it  large,  in  some  cases  an  nnd^ 
hearty  welcome,  hecanse,  atthoagh  lai^,  share  of  tlie  thought  of  mm 
its  coat  is  one  of  many  pieces,  einoe  be  first  awoke  to  the  qiM^H^ 
ragged-edged  qnotations  torn  from  of  his  origin  and  destiny.  Utjm 
the  Bible  indiscriminately,  and  it,  like  a  planet  tethered  by  cMlH 
stitched  to  hypotheses  of  Anazo-  petal  force,  the  spirit  of  man  If 
goras,  BoHcovitch,  and  Thomson  volvee,  nor  is  it  likelr  that  thedl^ 
concerning  matter,  it  docs  iugeni-  will  come  when  it  will  no  Iodbct  h 
ously  seek  to  reconcile  the  several  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  dcain 
manifestations  of  energy  in  the  Cos-  when  intelleot  rMgning  nndisputo 
moa  with  the  seveml  functions  of  orera  tearless  world,  the  reasoBwi] 
the  Trinity ;  sees  in  Genesis  hints  not  take  the  tronble  to  ask,  '  If 
of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis  man  die  shall  he  live  again?*  m 
and  in  the  psendo-Second  Kpistlc  of  the  heart,  mechanically  Bmjai 
Peter  a  prediction  of  what  Pro-  cease  to  yearn 
fc»sor  Clifford  calls  the  '  last  cata- 
strophe,' when  the  son,  devouring  For  the  tonoh  of  ■  vEainlied  haad, 
Ohrono8-like,  hie  offHpring,shall  draw  ^^  "«  *»"xl  of  »  two.  that  i.  «». 

■  TV    Unifm     Vini-trie ;   or   Hj/iieal  Speculalioni   on   a   FlUurt  Staff.     TUl 
Edition.    London:    "                "   ~ 
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nearly  eveiy  argument  on 
k  belief  in  a  fnhire  life  has 
ppoeed  to  rest  must  be  given 
it  very  considerable  modifi- 

or  rather  enlargements,  of 
iceptions  commonly  formed 
Ing  it  mnst  be  made,  and 
lently  that  many  elements 
>rance  which  now  exist  in 
)tions  mnst  be  cast  ont,  there 
no  donbt  whatever ;  bnt  the 
tself  remains  nnaffeoted  by 
surrenders— persistent  and 
octible. 

book  opens  with  a  sketch,  m 
in  a  correct  one,  of  the  vi^ 
yrms  in  which  belief  in  a  lift 
eath  was  held  among  the 
i  nations  of  anti(j^nity,  and  of 
iUei  among  Christians  from 
le  of  Christ  to  the  present 
[n  an  historical  summary  of 
iching  of  Christ  upon  this 
.  the  authors  profess  to  avoid 
bfcing  th^nselves  toaay  theory 
ling  his  person,  and  yet  they 
:  (pp.  30,  61)  that  his  rda- 
x>  the  universe  was  different 
lat  of  any  mere  man.'  This 
ko  means  a  clear  statement* 
t  the  authors  intend  to  con* 
3ir  belief  that  Christ  is  God 

0,  the  question  of  a  future 
1st  be  settled  in  their  minds 
I  all  dispute,  since  he  taught 
d  the  unseen  Universe  is  a 
uous  book.  And  yet  they 
vigorous  scientific  contempt 
doctrine  of  a  physical  resur. 

1,  a  belief  in  which  would 
so  fEur  as  the  very  fragment 
>oords  concerning  him  enable 
judge,  to  have  been  held  by 

This  is,  to  say  the  leasts 
>nsistent  if  it  be  held  that  he 
with  divine  knowledge  and 
ity.  But  concerning  this,  as 
cmceming  the  larger  question 
value  and  authority  of  the 
1  books  of  the  Bible,  itie  posi- 
f  the  authors  of  the  Unseen 
'se  is  most  unsatis&ctory,  and 
mt  illustrate  the  very  general 
ess  of  practice  of  assuming 


the  divine  origin  and  unity  of  a 
number  of  heterogeneous  works,  in 
making  quotations  hap-haiard  from 
them  to  support  a  paridonlar  doc- 
trine. One  can  understand  the 
adoption  of  so  irrational  a  metiiod 
by  Low  Churchmen  and  Benvatists, 
but  it  might  fiurly  be  expected  tiiat 
men  of  scientific  habite  of  mind 
would  not  be  content  to  endorse  by 
their  silence  the  populio'  notions 
concerning  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  Bible. 

That  they  have  devoted  scnne 
time  to  the  comparatively  unim^ 
portant  subject  of  textual  eritieism 
IS  shown  in  the  insertion  here  and 
there  of  notes  discussing  the  subtle 
mistranslations  which  are  supposed 
to  afibot  doctrines  of  *  awful  im* 
portanoe* 

Surely  the  time  wasted  on  these 
fruitless  logomachies  -should  have 
been    occupied  with   the   needAil 
initial  statement  of  the  grounds 
upon  whidh  the  authors  admit  tiie 
vaUditv  of  the  daim  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Bibleto  be  a  revelatian 
of  truths  which,  but  for  it,  mlun 
oould  never  have  known.     Surety 
if  the  value  of  a  revelation  depends; 
as  depend  it  must,  upon  the  clears 
ness  of  t^t  which  it  reveals,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning,  the  authors  should 
have  explained  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  disputes  have  constantly 
arisen  as  to  *  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture.'   For  example,  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  number  amonff 
the  orthodox  are  seriously  exerdsed 
concerning  the  future  of  the  wicked. 
Quite  a  literature  of  the  subject  has 
lately  sprung  up,  disclosing  three 
widely  different  opinions  thereon. 
One  section,  numbering  amoi^  its 
adherents  prominentminkters  of  the 
Congrepfational  and  Bap^st  sects, 
maintains  that  man  forfeited  his 
immortality  when  he  fell,  and  that 
it  will  be  restored  only  to  those  who 
are  regenerate  through  Christ  For 
the  rrat  of  mankind  there  will  be  a 
season,  the  duration  of  which  is  not 
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stated,  of  physical  torture  in  hell, 
and  then  annihilation.  Another 
section  remains  stannch  to  the 
saints'  comforting  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  (to  which,  per- 
haps, the  most  valid  objection  was 
the  farmer's,  *  that  no  constitution 
could  stand  it '),  while  the  third 
section  advocates  the  doctrine, 
certainly  as  old  as  Origen,  of  nni- 
versal  restoration.  Each  of  these 
appeals  to  the  Bible  in  support  of 
his  particular  view  ;  and,  since  each 
talks  much  about  the  meaning  of 
the  original  Greek,  the  only  in- 
ference we  can  draw  is  that  upon  a 
subject  of  no  small  interest  the 
original  Greek  gives  forth  an  un- 
certain sound.  We  cite  this  ex- 
ample only  to  show  that  in  the 
absence  of  precise  statements  as  to 
how  they  have  reached  such  certi- 
tude concerning  the  Scripture  re- 
velation of  a  future  state  as  their 
references  to  it  imply  the  authors 
of  the  Unseen  Uiiherfie  have  failed 
to  use  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
the  perplexity  of  many  minds. 
They  cannot  escape  fi*oni  their  self- 
adopted  position  by  disclaimers  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  theolo- 
gians and  do  but  take  the  Christian 
records  as  they  find  them.  While 
they  withhold  their  reasons  for 
constituting  the  Bible  a  court  of 
appeal  against  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  matured  judgment  of  our 
time  upon  doctrines  deduced  from 
its  several  books,  a  bounden  duty 
remains  undischarged,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  only  aggravated  by  their 
trifling  over  nice  distinctions  of 
words. 

For  this  weighing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  leav- 
ing of  the  weightier  matters  un- 
done, we  are  probably  indebted  to 
the  theologians  whose  '  ready  and 
valuable  assistance  '  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors  in  their  Pre- 
face. We  do  not  doubt  the  readi- 
ness of  that  assistance,  for  theolo- 
gians are  seldom  called  in  to  revise 
the  proof-sheets  of  scientific  books, 


but  we  mnst  take  leave  to  qneeti 
its  value.  It  seems  to  ns  that  i 
Delilahs  of  theology  have  for  on 
caught  the  Samsons  of  scienoe  m 
ping,  and  shorn  their  lodcB  I 

A  series  of  chapters  are  Best  i 
voted  to  very  clear  and  maalei 
expositions  of  the  several  hjpottiei 
concerning  the  oxi^pn^  mode 
development,  material,  wtntdtm 
and  probable  &te  of  'the  preta 
physical  nniverse,'  as  the  aallM 
term  it,  or,  as  we  will  call  it,  to  p 
vent  confusion  of  terms,  the  Gomui 
and  to  explanations  of  the  principl 
known  as  the  '  Conservation 
Energy*  and  'Gontinnity;'  theeeli 
ter  being  the  bases  of  the  aathoi 
argument  for  the  existenoe  of  i 
Unseen  and  Eternal  Universe^  o 
of  which  all  things  visible  came^  ai 
into  which  they  are  retnminff. 

The  substance  of  these  oEapti 
goes  to  show  that  the  Cosmos  h 
an  objective  reality ;  that  it  had 
beginning  in  time,  and  in  time  w 
come  to  an  end.  Under  tbe  tn 
'stnff,'  or  'matter,'  there  is  i 
eluded  not  only  soUd,  liquid,  ai 
gaseous  bodies,  but  also  that  c 
tremely  subtle,  elastic  form  of 
known  as  ether,  which  is  ■appoa 
to  pervade  space  and  to  oooupj  t 
minute  spaces  between  the  atoms 
all  bodies,  and  is  the  medimn  I 
which  energy  is  conveyed  flrom  I 
snn,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  hj  win 
light  is  brought  from  more^distB 
snns,  and  thereby  some  knowledj 
of  their  physical  oonstitation  d 
tained.  Bnt  matter  forma  t 
smaller  part  of  the  Cosmos.  I 
sides  it  there  is  something  whi 
also  has  an  objective  reality,  namd 
'  energy,'  of  the  transfbrmatioiiB 
which  matter  is  the  vehicle.  The 
attributes  of  matter  which  wc 
formerly  thought  to  have  a  Bubsls 
tive  existence,  e.g.  heat  being  on 
called  caloric,  and  electricity  a  flni 
are  now  known  to  be  modes 
motion  of  an  unknown  foioe  amoi 
the  particles  of  matter.  The  dfl 
trine  of  the  reciprocal  interaotu 
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\e  several  classes  ctf  phenomena 
nown  as  the  *  Correlation  of 
iical  Forces,*  and  is  thus  clearly 
^d  by  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  whose 
ogi-aph,  bearing  that  title,  is 
standard  book  on  the  subject : 

fhf,  hcixt,  electricity,  mAgnetism, 
•n,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  all  con- 
)le  material  affections ;  assuming  either 
i  cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be  the 
Thus  heat  may  be  said  to  produce 
icity;  electricity,  heat;  and  so  of  the 

r  W.  Grove  also  remarks,  in 
kddi*css  on  *  Continuity,'  which 
be  found  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
same  volume  : 

is  now  proved  that  all  these  forces  are 
Tari;ibly  connected  inter  se  and  with 
•n  as  to  be  regarded  as  modifications 
•h  other,  and  as  resolving  themselves 
lively  into  motion,  and  subjectively 
that  something  which  produces  or 
s  motion,  and  which  we  call  force. 

y  the  principle  of  the  *  Conser- 
)n  of  flatter  *  is  meant  that  its 
•total  in  the  Cosmos  is  constant, 
J  it  cannot  be  increased  or  les- 
d ;  in  brief,  that  matter  is  in- 
puctible. 

y  the  principle  of  the  *  Con- 
ition  of  Energy,'  or,  as  Herbert 
iccr  prefers  to  call  it,  the  '  Per- 
Tice  of  Force,*  is  meant,  that 
)r  all  the  several  modes  of  mo- 
through  which  it  is  manifested 
sum-total  remains  unaltered ; 
ief,  that  energy  is  indestructible, 
wliat  matter  is  in  itself,  and 
b  cTiergy  is  in  itself,  are  pro- 
d  and  probably  insoluble  mys- 
s.  Now,  energy  is  of  use  to 
olely  because  it  is  constantly 
?  transformed.  We  can  get 
vork  done  by  still  water,  mo- 
ess  air,  or  heat  equally  distri- 
d.  To  drive  the  wheel  the 
r  must  fall  ;  to  propel  the  ship 
air-currents  must  travel ;  to 
3  a  steam-engine  the  heat  of 
burning  coal  must  pass  to  the 
i^'arm  water  of  the  boiler.  And 
f  every  hot  body  is  parting  with 
eat,  which   is  diffused  among 
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bodies  less  heated,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  wards  equilibrium  in  an  ulti- 
mate uniform  temperature  through- 
oat  the  entire  mass,  and  when  that 
equilibrium  is  attained,  it  is  obvious 
that,  although  the  quantity  of 
energy  will  remain,  it  will  become 
unavailable  for  work.  As  Professor 
Helmholtz  remarks : 

The  last  weight  will  hare  reached  its 
level.  The  last  molecule  of  matter  will 
have  satisfied  its  strongest  affinity.  All 
parts  of  the  universe  will  be  equally  hot, 
and  no  light- wave  will  cross  the  regions  of 
space. 

And  then  shall  the  end  be.  Long 
ere  this  the  earth  and  the  other 
bodies  of  our  system  will  have  been 
engulfed  in  the  sun  ;  the  solar  heat 
sustained  by  the  impact  of  those 
huge  masses  will  have  been  dis- 
sipated and  the  sun  himself  have 
met  a  similar  fate,  until  the  visible 
universe  shall  be  resolved  into  its 
primitive  nebulosity,  and  so  provide 
material  for  the  development  of 
vaster  solar  systems. 

And  so  on,  growing  in  grandeur  but 
diminishing  in  number  till  the  exhaustion 
of  energy  is  complete,  and  after  that  eternal 
rest,  so  far  at  least  as  visible  motion  is 
concerned. —  Unseen  Universe,  p.  92. 

With  this  fate  before  it,  immor- 
tality in  such  a  universe  is  impos- 
sible, and  were  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  limited  to  it,  continued 
existence  elsewhere  would,  on  the 
authors'  hypothesis,  be  impossible. 
They  contend  that  since  the  Deity 
(whose  existence  as  a  personal  Grod 
they  regard  as  self-evident,  although 
they  do  not  disdain  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Herbert  Spencer  in  sup- 
port of  the  'self-evident')  has 
conditioned  all  created  beings  as 
regards  time,  place,  and  sensation, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  finite 
intelligence  without  some  sort  of 
embodiment.  The  connection  of 
mind  and  matter  is  an  impenetrable 
mystery,  but  their  interdependence 
shows  that  for  continuity  of  being 
an  organisation  connecting  the  in- 
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dividual  with  the  past  and  afford-  prepared  to  make  a  reoervatifli 

ing  power  of  vaiied  action  in  the  favour  of  the  miracles  aaid  to  li 

present  is  indispensable.  been     worked     by    Christy     tl 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  priu-  choerfullj,    it  weald   seem  aft  i 

ciple  of  Continuity  comes  in  to  sup-  suggestion  of  their  theologicil 

port  tlie  theory  of  the  authors  that  visers,  sawing    wellnigh    thm 

the  ether,  which  has  the  j)ower  of  the  bough   on  wbich  thej  an 

transmitting  motion  from  one  part  sitting. 

of  the  Cosmos  to  another,   is  the  Putting    the    physical    spao^ 

vehicle  by  which  the  energy  of  the  tions  of  the  book  into  aa  KMJ 

Cosmos  passes  into  an  unseen  uni-  form  as  is  possible,    thej  an 

verse  :  energy  from  the  individual,  follows  :  The  principle  of  the  da 

as  well  as  that  vast  surplusage  of  pationof  energy  forbids  us  to  tU 

force,   the    ultimate  dis])()sition  of  that  the  Cosmos  had  no  beginni 

which  remains,  the  authors'  theoiy  and    the     principle    of    oontill 

notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  forbids  us  to  seek  in  the  hypoUM 

perplexing  yet  interesting  questions  of  creation  ex  luhilo  (which  k^ 

for  our    natural     philosophers    to  fact,  unthinkable)  for  an  eiqiln 

investigate.     (As  a  single  illustra-  tion  of  that  beginning, 

tion,   take   the   fact  that    all    the  We  are  therefore  led  to  conbli 

planets    of    tlie    solar    system  to-  that  there  is  an  nnseen   naivBi 

gether    intercept    only   about    the  with  which  the  Cosmos,  being  bo 

immiJiJSiiTi  P^^^  o^  ^^6  }^c^^  emit-  out  of  it,  stands  in  the  mostiflf 

ted  by  the  sun,  the  earth  taking  mate  connection,  and  which  is  ifti 

about  the  uTT^yoirVfliriro  part.)  related  to  a  series  of  nnseen  n 

Continuity    is   based    upon    the  verses  beyond  it,  the  nltimateo 

theory  that  the  sequence  of  events  possessing  '  infinite  energy  aad 

is  orderly,  not  fitfal ;  tiiat  the  causes  which    the    intelligent  devcdo|M 

which  are  now  producing   certain  agency  possesses  infinite  enm 

effects  operated  in  the  past  to  produce  Of  tlie  nature  and  properties  of  mk 

like  effects.  I  n  virtue  of  this  pnnciple  unseen  universes  we  know  notUl 

the  astronomer  can  calculate  echpses  but  we  may  readily  conceive  ill 

as  easily  backwards  as   forwards ;  tlieir     several     densities     deem 

in  virtue  of  it  the  geologist  learns  with  the  square  of  the  distanoe^  ti 

in  present  formations  the  history  of  matter  of  the  first  beinff    inSfl 

the  deposition  of  the  most  ancient  ceivably  more  rarefied   wan  M 

strata,  and,  in  investigating  effects  that  of  the  solar  system  durimrwl 

apparently  anomalous,  feels  no  ne-  Prof.   Huxley  calls  its    'nMob 

cessity    to    refer    them   to   special  cubhood,'  when  it  wonld  hvfei 

interventions.      In   brief,   we  may  quired  many  millions  of  onbio  nfl 

bonx)w  a  verse   from  the  Hook  of  of  such  matter  to  weigh  a  rim 

llcclesiastes  (chap.  i.   9)  as  tersely  grain.      Out  of  this   * 


defining  this  modern  doct  rinc  :  *  The  verse*   the   matter  of  the 

thing   that  hath   been    it    is    that  and  all  life,  which  is  not  a  BpeeM- 

which  shall   be,  and  that  which  is  energy  or  a  phenomenon  of  laalli 

done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  has  come,  and  into  it  there  is  e« 

and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  passing  the  energy  which  the  Cosni 

sun.*      Although,  in  dealing  with  losos.      Our   personal    relation  \ 

the   question  of   the   beginning  of  this  invisible   state   is   as  ibllowi 

the  Cosmos,  the  authors  decline  to  Just  as  light  is  held  to  xesnlt  fia 

admit  any  break   in    continuity —  vibrations  or   undulations    of  tl 

nay,  insist  u])on  the  interference  of  ether  set  in  motion  by  self-lnminoi 

a  First  Cause  being  driven  back  as  or  light-reflecting  bodies,  so  evst 

far  as   possible — they  appear  quite  thought  occasions  molecular  actic 
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e  brain  which  gives  rise  to 
ions  of  the  ether.  While  the 
of  a  portion  of  onr  mental 
ty  is  to  leave  a  permanent 
I  on  the  matter  of  the  brain, 
thus  constitute  an  organ  of 
rj,  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
n  is  to  set  up  thought- waves 

the  ether,  and  to  construct 
^se  means,  in  some  part  of  the 
a  universe,  what  may  bo  called 
piritual  body.'  By  this  pro. 
liere  is  being  gradually  built 

the  resultant  of  our  present 

ties,    our  future  selves,    and 

wo  die  our  consciousness  is 

le  mysterious  way  transferred 

3  spiritual  body,  and  thus  the 

luity  of  identity  is  secured. 

Iternal  form  shall  still  divide 
'h*  eteroal  soul  from  all  beside. 

considering  the  tenableness  of 
(irious  hypothesis,  it  must  be 
cc  admitted  that  we  are  for. 
1  by  science  to  fix  any  limit 
)  area  in  which  the  several 
I  of  force  operate,  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  thoughts  and 
f  all  of  us  do  set  up  ethereal 
banccs,  which  may  vibrate  to 
)cen  universe.  As  Mr.  Babbage 
ks  in  his  'Ninth  Bridgewater 
se  '  (eh.  ix.)  : 

pulftations  of  the  air,  once  set  in 
by  the  human  voice  (and  by  the  roar 
ion,  the  bray  of  the  ass,  &c.,  the 

might  have  added  !^  cease  not  to 
ith  the  sounds  to  which  they  gave 
Urong  and  audible  as  they  may  be 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
\  and  at  the  immediate  moment  of 
cc,  their  quickly-alternated  force 
ecomes  inaudible  to  human  ears. 
)  waves  of  air  thus  raised  pcrambu- 
>  earth's  and  ocean's  surface,  and  in 
m  twenty  hours  every  atom  of  its 
here  takes  up  tlie  altered  movement 
hat  infinitesimal  portion  of  primitive 

which  has  l)cen  conveyed  to  it 
1  countless  channels,  and  which 
)ntinuo  to  influence  its  path  through- 
future  existence.  But  these  aerial 
unseen  by  the  keenest  eye,  unheard 
acutest  ear,  unperceived  by  human 
are  yet  demonstrated  to  exist  by 
reason ;  and  in  some  few  and  limited 
es,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  most 

and  comprehensive  instrnment  of 


hnman  thought  (mathematical  analydfi) 
their  causee  are  traced  and  their  intensities 
measured.  .  .  .  Thns  considered,  what  a 
stranffe  chaoa  is  this  wide  atmosphere  we 
breathe !  Every  atom  impreued  irith  good 
and  with  ill,  retains  at  once  the  motions 
which  pJiiloflophers  and  sages  have  imparted 
to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand 
ways  with  all  that  is  wortMess  and  base. 
The  air  itself  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose 
pages  IS  for  ever  written  all  that  man  has 
ever  said  or  even  whispered. 

But  the  initial  and  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  theorv  started  by  the 
authors,  and  which  has  been  already 
advanced  against  it  in  criticisms  on 
.their  book,  is  that  they  utterly  fidl 
to  show  how  the  effects  transmitted 
by  the  ethereal  medium  into  the 
unseen  universe  are  there  restricted 
to  a  particular  spot;  how,  for  ex- 
ample, the  aerial  pulsations  which 
we  are  each  at  this  moment  setting 
up,  and  which  beat  their  way  on- 
wearyingly  through  the  ether,  are 
directed  and  nucleated,  so  that  our 
several  vibrations  do  not  get  mixed 
together,  and  so  that  no  collision 
takes  place  whereby  they  are  neu- 
tralised, as  darkness  results  from 
the  interference  of  light-waves,  and 
silence  from  the  interference  of 
sound-waves.  To  make  the  ob- 
jection raised  perfectly  clear,  let  us 
borrow  an  '  illustration  from  pho- 
tography. By  the  action  of  the 
actinic  or  chemical  property  of  light 
on  a  duly  prepared  substance,  an 
image  of  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed is  obtained.  To  so  localise 
the  light- waves  set  up  by  the  object 
as  to  prevent  interference  of  light- 
waves from  surrounding  objects, 
the  plate  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression  is  confined  in  a  camera, 
and  a  likeness  is  obtsdned.  Were 
the  light-waves  from  other  bodies 
allowed  to  mix  with  them,  the  result 
would  be  a  blot.  The  question  sug- 
gested is,  what  is  there  in  the  un-  • 
seen  universe  which  does  for  the 
thought-waves  what  the  camera 
does  for  the  light-waves  ? 

Where  is,  and  from  whence  came, 
the    anterior   organism     (for    the 
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authors,  it  will  be  remeniberod,  insist 
upon  embodiment)  which  receives 
these  thought- waves  and  gathers  up 
into  itself  the  force  transmitted  from 
its    *  angel  *    or    *  demon  '  ?      Is  it 
that    'middle  intelh'gcnco  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  uniting  link 
which  completes  the  chain  of  being/ 
of  whom  Plato  speaks ;    that   par- 
ticular demon  whom,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  each  mortal  receives  at 
birth,  and  in  whose  invisible   gui- 
dance   their     Socrates     believed  ? 
Does   it  exercise   any  principle  of 
Rcloction  which  secures  the  *  survival 
of  the  fittest'  of  our  thoughts,  or 
does  it  mechanically  incorporate  the 
sum-total    and    thus    involve    the 
continuity  of  evil,  together  with  the 
consequent  immortality  of  that  mys- 
terious power?     These  are  difficul- 
ties  which  the  authors  are  bound  to 
meet,  for  to  assume  that  the  vibra- 
tions create    their    nucleus    is    as 
absurd    as    to    sn})pose    tlmt     the 
colours  of  a  picture  can  weave  the 
canvas  on  which  they  are  laid. 

The    authors    have    anticipated 
several  objections    to    their   hypo- 
thesis, but  their  replies  do  not  touch 
the  major  ditU(*ulty,  and  they  more- 
over   lean    to    a  method    scarcely 
scientific,   and    not   unfamiliar    to 
readers   of  Butler's    *  Analogy,'  of 
meeting  one  difliculty  by  present- 
ing another.     One  is  reminded  of 
the   story  told   of  a  hoy   in    some 
school  wliorcthe  Church  Catechism 
was  taught,  and  whoso  father  was 
a  Dissenter.     It   fell    to  the   lad's 
turn  to  answer  therjuestion,  *  AVhy 
t  lien  are  infants  ba])ti7.ed,  seeing  that 
by  reason  of  their  tender  years  they 
cannot    perform  them'  ?  (referring 
to  the  baptismal  promises).     *Ah! 
sir,  why  indeed  ?  '  replied  the  boy. 
Among  other  difUculties  of  some- 
what  less   importance  is  tli(»  sup- 
port sought  for  the  authors'  hypo- 
thesis from  Struve's  the(»ry  of  the 
distriimtion  of  stars  in  spac<\     On 
the  assumptitm  that  this  is  uniform 
ho  argued  that  the   light  which  we 
ought   to    receive    from    stars    of 


given  magnitude  does  not  reacb  i 
and  must  therefore  be  absorbed  1 
the  ether.  The  force  thas  lost 
light  may,  the  authors  oonten 
undergo  transmutation  and  pi 
into  the  unseen  universe,  o 
there  are  surely  just  as  go 
grounds  for  contending  that  tb 
surplus  light  does  nothing  of  tl 
kind,  but  remains  as  motion  wikhi 
the  Cosmos  to  play  some  needfii 
although  as  yet  undiscovered,  pai 
Again,  the  gradual  tendency  ti 
wards  equilibrium,  which  has  bee 
referred  to  already,  may  not  1 
restricted  to  the  Cosmos,  but  e] 
tend  to  the  unseen  universe.  Neith 
does  it  appear  that  the  orgaaim 
in  which  we  are  each  to  dwa 
hereafter  will  be  exempt  from  thoi 
conditions  of  change  and  nltuml 
decay  which  attach. to  all  organisnu 
so  that  at  last  we  may,  like  Tithe 
nns,  sigh  for  *  the  power  to  die.' 

The  hypothesis  of  a  'spiritui 
body'  is  a  consistent  dednotia 
from  the  nebulous  premisses  of  thi 
book.  It  is  an  old  story.  Th 
ancient  Jews  believed  in  an  in 
mortal  bone,  '  os  sacrum,'  the  sen 
of  the  resurrection  body;  Dei 
cartes  placed  the  soul  in  the  |nnei 
gland;  the  mathematician  said  i 
must  be  extension ;  the  muaician  aii 
it  was  harmony ;  now  come  oar  an 
thors,  who  say  that  it  is  vibraiioiM 
Although  the  able  anthon  o 
the  Unseen  Universe  have  left  th 
question  of  a  future  life  ezaet^ 
where  they  found  it,  we  are  gratefb 
to  them  for  their  book,  beoam 
they  have,  of  course  unconsoioull) 
demonstrated  conclusively  tba 
science  can  offer  no  solution  of  ib 
mystor}%  can  affirm  or  deny  noiluB| 
whatijver  respecting  it.  Scieno 
deals  with  phenomena.  By  hi 
faculties  of  ]H^n*eption,  comparisoi] 
and  generalisation,  man  discover 
the  secjuences,  uniformities,  co 
relations,  and  differences  of  thes 
phenomena,  and  groups  them  int 
so-called  *  laws  of  nature.'  Thi 
is  the  magnificent,  unending  worl 
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lence.  The  great  things  done 
sr  are  an  earnest  that  she  will 
reater  yet, — she,  who  has  made 
world  more  beantifal  for  all 
s,  who  has  foaght  unweary. 
'  her  bloodless  battle  for 
Eknity,  and  given  it  bread  and 
}  where  theology  has  given  it 
m  and  despair.  But  her  dis- 
•y  of  unity  and  continuity  in 
omena  has  not  advanced  us  a 

in  the  explanation  of  what 
t  are  in  themselves.  What  is 
nature  of  matter  and  mind, 
les  for  the  imaginary  substrata 
oups  of  natural  phenomena,'  as 
Huxley  truly  calls  them ;  what 
3  bond  of  union  between  them; 

energy  is ;  what  life  is ;  these 
in     tne    ultimate    mysteries 

which  science  sheds  no  ray 
ght;  to  which  her  inductive 
od  cannot  be  applied;  and 
iming  which  she  'can  but 
hten  us  as  to  the  depths  of 
ignorance.'  Beginning  with 
theses  of  atoms  and  ethereal 
a,  she  logically  concludes  with 
ssions  of  nescience,    and   ad- 

as  Pic  ton  well  puts  it  in  the 
ce  to  his  Mijsienj  uf  MiUier, 
;  all  physical  science,  if  only 
ved  far  enough,  has  meta- 
ical  issues  which  are  full  of 
rofoundest  suggestiveness.' 
ey  therefore  who,  serving  her 
vith  too  much  zeal  but  with 
ttle  wisdom,  deny  absolutely 
e  she  at  least  bids  all  be 
s,  seem  to  us  possessed  of  that 
i  of  dogmatism  which  we  are 
itomed  to  think  is  restricted 
liosc  red-stockinged  anachro- 
3,  and  all  their  kin  who 
.ed  their  *  placet '  at  the 
;an  Council. 

i  wiser  arc  they  who,  assuming 
itagonism  which  cannot  exist, 
us  books  of  reconciliation  like 
me  now  under  consideration, 
etween  science  and  the  tra- 
lal  theology,  they  are  con- 
Dg  only  to  those  convinced 
iy;  and  such  power  as  they 


may  have  is  for  mischief  in  lulling 
the  orthodox  into  a  fidse  security. 
As  between  science  and  religion, 
they  arise  out  of  strange  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  the  essential 
nature  of  the  latter.  Their  writers 
forget,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  by  feliRion  we  do  not  mean 
any  particular  expression  of  it, 
whether  in  the  rudest  fetishism  or 
the  most  elaborated  doctrinal  mys- 
ticism, but  that  constant  element 
the  home  and  sphere  of  which  is 
the  emotions,  the  duty  assigned  to 
which  is  the  regulation  of  the 
affections  and  the  direction  of  con. 
duct,  which  latter  Matthew  Arnold 
reminds  us  makes  up  three-fourths 
of  life.  Between  religion,  thus  con- 
sidered, and  science,  there  can  no 
more  be  collision  thaji  between  the 
planets,  which  travel  in  different 
orbits  while  subject  to  the  same 
controlling  force. 

Amidst  the  silence  of  Science  in 
the  &ce  of  the  mystery  of  a  future  life, 
and  the  utter  untenableness  of  the 
several  arguments  by  which  the  in* 
tellect  has  sought  to  convince  itself 
that  such  a  life  must  be,  it  is  to  the 
emotions — from  whence  arise  the 
springs  of  human  action  which  have 
niade  man's  methods  of  advance  so 
unlike  Nature's  method,  and  ren- 
dered a  science  of  human  history 
impossible ;  where  dwell  the  factors 
that  persistently  disturb  our  equa- 
tions ;  wherein,  could  utility  but 
enter,  she  would  hear  strange  voices 
of  compassion  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  stand  abashed  before  a  reve- 
rence it  is  not  hers  to  share ;  where 
the  beauty  of  the  universe  steals 
in,  unbidden,  like  the  morning 
light,  and  unbroken  on  the  prism 
of  analysis;  where  the  conviction 
of  a  Power  '  closer  to  us  than 
breathing,  nearer  than  hands  and 
feet,'  remains  unshaken  by  logic, 
untroubled  by  definition — that  wr 
venture  to  appeal  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  belief  of  humanity  in 
the  splendid  possibility  of  the  life  of 
a  world  to  come. 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence 
furnished  by  the  emotions  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  that  sense  of  wholesome 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are   which  is  the  condition  of  all 
healthy  being,  and  which  has  been 
the  motor  power  in  the  slow  pro- 
cession of  Imraan  progress.     We  do 
not  think  it  boundless  conceit  which 
causes   man,   in   his  sorrow,   with 
strong  mingling  of  hope,  to  think 
that  the  workl  has  need  of  him  to 
aid  in  tho  advancement  of  the  race, 
since  it  is  certain  that  it  rests  with 
him  to  bless  or  curse  his  kind,  and 
to  maintain  that  struggle  to  reach 
the  perfection  which  is  the  ideal  of 
humanity,   and    in   which   Nature 
aids  him  only  as  he  controls  her. 
Can  wo  think  that  when  that  pur- 
pose for  which  the  ages  have  tra- 
vailed is  attained,  we  shall  discover 
how  jmrpcif el cs.^  it  is  ;  that  the  race, 
with  no  ideal  beyond,  perfects  itself 
only  to  die,  and  mayhap  to  begin 
the  toilsome  course  once  more  ?     If 
in  the  ultimate  victory  over  matter 
its  cor.queror   dies,    we   may   well 
ask  :  *  To  what  purpose  .   .  .  this 
waste  r  * 

It  is  sometimes  brought  in  argu- 
ment against  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  furnished  by  the  emo- 
tions, tliat  they  are  but  trans- 
fonned  utilities,  with  the  gan-ulity 
and  diseased  egotism  of  age  super- 
added. The  objection  has  little 
weight,  unle*^s  it  be  conceded  that 
the  function  of  an  or^tin  is  atfected 
by  tracing  it  to  its  origin;  and  the 
most  divergent  schools  of  philo- 
sophy agree  that  a  super-sensuid 
belief  is  not  upsit  by  discovering 
the  history  of  its  emergence  among 


sensible  conditions.    Upon  this  mai 
ter  Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks : 

No  ODO  appeals  from  the  artist*!  Beniei 
beauty  to  the  child's ;  nor  are  the  tniths  ( 
the  higher  mathematics  thought  to  be  la 
certainly  true  because  they  can  onW  1 
apprehended  by  a  highljr-doTeloped  uti 
lect.  In  fact,  this  disposition  to  attriM 
some  strange  importance  and  special  ri 
thority  to  what  was  firsi  felt  or  tho^ 
belongs  to  an  antiquated  point  of  iw 
In  politics  wo  have  quite  abandoiMd  tl 
idea  that  even  if  we  could  establish  in 
fragnbly  the  original  condition  of  ti 
human  family,  it  wonld  at  all  help  to  d 
termine  jural  obligations  in  oar  eaditii 
societies.  The  corresponding  opimon  ili 
lingers  in  psychologr  and  ethics^  bofc 
may  be  expect'ed  to  linger  not  Teiy  lo«| 
ns  the  assumption  that  our  earliest  eonicifn 
ness  is  most  trustworthy  is  not  only  bsssla 
but  opposed  to  the  current  theories  of  Bf 
lution  and  I'rogress. 

Finding  that  snch  answer  as 
forthcoming  to  this  moznentoi 
question  is  not  in  the  strong  win 
neither  in  the  earthquake,  nor  ti 
fire,  nor  in  anything  withoi 
but  folded  within  the  question  i 
self,  a  sane  mind  ought  not  to  gr 
itself  up  to  perolexitj  when  coni 
dering  the  terrible  inroads  made  1 
science  on  current  beliefs ;  the  esB 
of  obligation  to  the  past,  of  daij 
the  present,  and  of  relation  to  i 
future  as  ejected  by  what  is  do 
to-day,  is  intensifiea;  thought  ai 
action  are  not  diverted  from  i 
world  that  is  to  a  different  kind 
world  that  may  be,  and  the  eon 
tions  under  which  we  are,  beii 
not  of  our  seeking  or  making,  i 
accepted  with  loyalty  as  ojqpari 
nities  for  senring  and  advanoi 
that  humanity  of  which  we  form 
part,  and  whose  life  and  destiny  i\ 
ours  as  men  and  women  to  share. 

E.  C. 
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]  the  Benedetti  project  came 
light,  public  feeling  at  Brus- 
become  rather  sensitive.  A 
)n  made  during  the  Arnim 
itributed  to  augment  the 
;ss  :  it  was  found  that  even 
PS,  in  confidential  talk,  had 
3ut  hints  for  an  indemnifi- 
>f  France  in  the  direction 
am.  Quite  recently,  a  new 
as  spread,  which  has  given 
I  groat  deal  of  indignation 
els.  In  the  very  month  in 
hey  celebrated  the  forty- 
liversary  of  their  independ- 
e  Belgians  were  startled 
heir  propriety  by  annexa- 
ublications  made  at  Paris, 
n  of  note — a  world- famed 
I  Republican  leader,  and  a 
journalist  of  great  cxpe- 
Victor  Hugo  and  Emile 
rdin — were  this  time  the 
J  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bel- 
rhus,  in  succession,  aNapo- 
Dvernment;  ancx-Orlcanist 
,n,  who  had  for  years  stood 
?ad  of  his  country;  an  illus- 
>nvert  to,  and  champion  of, 
ocratic  cause  ;  and  a  gifted, 
erratic  writer,  who  often 
d  thouglits  uppermost  in 
c  mind  :  all  had  harboured, 
utterance  to,  similar  views 
les. 

301  had  jjronounced  for  the 

of  Belgium  to  France   by 

a  comprehensive  line.     In 

;  peace  manifesto  he  claimed 

le  frontier  as  the  one  con- 

MX'Ssary  for  setting  xip  the 

:'V'deral     Kepublic     of    the 

it.     One  more  war  was  to 

ce,   so  as  to  round  oil*  the 

oil.     If  that  was  done,  the 

might  once  more,  like  the 

old,  play  innocent  games 


with  golden  discs  on  the  lawn. 
Now,  to  round  off  the  French  soil 
by  so  bold  a  sweep  as  Victor  Hugo 
draws  with  his  finger,  means  the 
conquest  not  only  of  all  the  German 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  of  Belgium,  and  of  a 
large  slice  of  Holland  as  well.  No 
wonder  there  were  protests  at 
Brussels  and  at  Amsterdam. 

On  his  part,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
professed  to  loathe  the  idea  of  a 
new  war  against  Germany.  In 
1870,  he  also  bad  asked  for  the 
Rhine  frontier.  *  The  Prussians/ 
he  then  said,  *  were  to  be  driven 
across  the  Rhine  by  the  butt-end 
of  the  French  muskets.*  In  his 
recent  articles  he  preached  the 
giving  up  of  the  policy  of  revenge  ; 
but  as  a  set-off  he  suggested  tlie 
incorporation  of  Belgium  with 
France.  So  unpleasantly  did  these 
various  manifestoes  strike  the  pub- 
lic ear  in  Belgium,  that  a  semi- 
official note  had  to  be  issued  in 
the  Uavas  Correspondence  at  Paris, 
declaring  that  *  certain  publications 
in  which  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium to  France  is  proposed  have  no 
other  basis  than  the  personal  fan- 
tasies of  the  writers  of  those  lucn- 
bi^tions. ' 

Nevertheless,  M.  de  Girardin  has 
returned  to  the  charge.  Hence 
renewed  outcries  at  Brussels  !  To 
understand  this  Belgian  suscepti- 
bility, we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  aim  of  French  rulers  to  extend 
their  dominion  far  into  the  Nether- 
lands is  of  old  standing,  and  tnat 
the  difference  of  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment which  followed  each  other 
at  Paris  has  made  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  drift  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  France.  The  spirit  of 
conquest  came  up  strongly  under 
Louis  XIV.  Strips  of  territory  on 
which    dwelt    a   Flemish -speaking 
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people — kindred  to  the  Dutch  and 
the  people  of  Lower  Germany  in 
race  and  dialect — were  then  re- 
peatedly  joined  to  the  Bourbon  king- 
dom after  aggressive  wars.  To  this 
day,  France  possesses,  therefore,  on 
her  northern  boundary,  a  Flemish 
population,  whicli  in  various  towns 
and  villages  still  uses  its  Teutonic 
speech,  and  as  a  rule  is  at  least 
bilingual.  A  glance  at  the  mere 
names  of  many  of  those  towns  and 
villages  shows  their  (iernianic  cha- 
racter, which  in  some  cases  dates 
back  to  grey  antiquity.  Already 
at  Casar's  time  the  mass  of  the 
Belgians — whose  country  then  em- 
braced the  Hemish  annexes  at  pre- 
sent held  by  France — belonged  to 
the  Germanic  race.*  The  same  is 
still  the  case  with  the  Belgians  to- 
day. 

II 

*  TuE  majority  of  the  present  Bel- 
gian people  are,  then,  of  Germanic 
origin  and  speech  r  ' — many  will, 
perhaps,  wondcringly  ask,  who  in 
their  hurried  ti-avels  tlirongh  Ost^nd, 
(ihent,  and  Brussels,  found  the 
signboards  at  the  hotels  and  the 
shops,  the  talk  of  the  business  men 
and  of  the  st-rving  class  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively French . 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it :  the  mass 
of  the  Boltrians  are  of  the  Teutonic 
stock.  Tliey  thenis<4ves  often  call 
their  languaire  Xnh-r-Jhiihch — i.e. 
Nether-Dutch,  or  Low-German.  It 
is  a  tongue  sj):»ken  in  varied  dialects 
throughout  FlaniU-rs  and  Holland, 
and  all  along  the  (ierinan  Ocean 
and  thu  Baltic,  by  the  dwellers  in 
that  ])arr  of  (Jtrniaiiy  which  lies, 
geologically  spcakinir,  on  the  lower 
and  more  level  u^'round ;  whilst 
Hoch'VfuffirJt^  or  lli^h-German — • 
now  the  rulint^  language  in  Gennan 
literature — has  taken  its  rise  in 
the  higher  an<l  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Centre  and  the  South. 


To  the  '  Nether.Datch '  eleiM 
belong  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Brug 
Ghent.  Nether-Datchyinitspopol 
strata.,  is  even  the  capital — ^BroM 
Many  of  the  oommon  folk  tha 
inst^  of  going  to  ihe  Fm 
theatre,  still  go  to  their  9ch(mmM 
to  see  plays  given  in  a  langoi 
which  not  only  ereij  native 
Holland  understands  tboroogk 
but  which  even  a  Hambnrgw, 
Mecklenborger,  a  Hanoverian 
Pomeranian  peasant  has  very  lil 
difficulty  to  make  out. 

As  regards  speech,  the  Belgi 
Low  Country  may  be  mapped  ( 
into  two  parts  of  nearly  the  hi 
width.  The  north-western  ■ 
tion,  which  is  by  far  the  m 
thickly  populated,  belongs  aim 
wholly  to  the  Germanic  race  a 
tongue.  In  the  south-eastern,  dm 
thinly  populated  part,  dwell  t 
Walloons.  These  latter  are 
Keltic  race ;  their  popular  diab 
are  mainly  of  Komanio  or  lai 
origin,  with  an  admixture  of  woi 
that  have  halHed  lingpiistic  roioan 
The  written  language  of  tbe  Wi 
looiu),  and  the  languaffo  of  tb 
educated  classes,  is  French.  Thnmi 
them  and  the  more  Frenclufi 
classes  at  Brus.«el8,  that  whioh 
truth  is  the  native  langoage  of  tl 
lesser  number  has  become  the  doa 
nant,  even  the  domineering,  tongi 
in  the  public  administration. 

In  the  north-western,  Gtormani 
half  of  Belgium  are  included  Ei 
<ind  West  Flanders;  the  provinc 
of  Antwerp  and  Limburg;  i 
greater  part  of  Brabant;  and 
small  strip  on  the  northern  bord 
of  Hennegau,  or  Hainanlt.  Tl 
Flemish  part  of  the  kingdom  ooi 
prises  the  cities  once  famed  in  m 
diieval  history  for  their  indnst 
and  oommeix^e,  their  populousnc 
and  their  freedom.  Kveunow,  m< 
may  be  found  in  thosu  cities 
whom,  in  spito  of  the  legislatii 
and  the  parliamentaiy  debates  beii 


)     •  T 
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111  in   Frencli,   the  French 

is  still  quite  foreign.  To 
ig  of  this  kind,  who  only 
s  mother-tongue,  the  Wal- 

Welsh  *  inhabitants  of  the 
seem  like  an  alien  race ;  and 
rn.  It  is  true,  the  more  well- 
ple,  and  most  men  connected 
iness  and  industry  in  the 
3art  of  Belgium,  understand 
ind  speak  it  with  a  more 
ong  Germanic  intonation — 
y  brogue.  But  among  the 
r,  and  among  the  popular 
'  the  towns,  there  are  many 
gnorant  of  French,  or  at 
sessing  a  slight  smattering 

considerable  portion  of  the 
lass    even — not   excluding 

itself — continues  to  this 
ise  of  the  Flemish  tongue  in 
'e,  or  in  dealing  with  friends 
ime  class.  In  commerce, 
especially  in  its  larger 
;  before  strangers ;  or  in  the 
3ned  social  intercourse,  it 
it  Ion  ton  to  use  French. 
lost  reminds  one  of  the 
among  cei-tain  princely  and 
tic  families  in  Germany 
ihe  last,  and  partly  even 
nt,  century.     Using  a  Low- 

or  Suabian  dialect  in  ad- 
tbeir  valets,  and  being  often 
es  nuable  to  speak  High- 
correctly,  they  looked  upon 
IS  tlie  only  language  fit  for 
'  circle. 

Ill 

)iiTscii  was  the  speech  of 
le,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
es,  duriut^  the  Middle  Ages, 
])art  of  Flanders.  The 
Is  ^ood  fur  Brabant.  Under 
r-  G  or  rn  a  ri  pa  role  ( *  Sch  ild 
id  !  (lod  help  ! ' — that  is  : 
ind  Friend!  (iod  help!  ') 
great  civic  movements  and 
i  for  freedom  been  carried 


Charles  V.  issued  ordinances  in 
favour  of  the  French  tongue.  Even 
before  him,  similar  attempts  had 
been  made;  but  the  Flemings  of- 
fered a  tough  resistance,  and  ever 
and  anon  regained  their  rights  of 
language  with  full  success.  Charles 
v.,  the  gloomy  tyrant,  who  hated 
with  all  his  heart  the  civic  spirit  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  who  felt  more 
as  a  Spaniard  than  as  a  German — 
being  unable  to  express  himself 
properly  in  German — made  use 
with  eagerness  of  every  means  which 
appeared  likely  to  cow  the  Flemish 
spirit.  Under  him,  French  was 
therefore  introduced  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Estates  of  Flan- 
ders and  the  Government;  a  pro- 
cedure against  which  the  communes 
often  wrathfully  rose.  More  ener- 
getic even  than  in  Flanders  was 
this  opposition  in  Brabant.  On 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Walloon  race,  the  danger  was  the 
greater;  hence  the  struggle  as- 
sumed there  a  bitterer  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  sixteenth^ 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, the  rule  nevertheless  held  good 
that  wherever  Nether  -  German 
or  Flemish  was  spoken  by  the 
people,  that  language  was  used  also 
in  public  debates  and  documents — 
barring  the  relations  with  the  high- 
est authorities  and  with  the  Wal- 
loon districts.'  Gradually,  however, 
under  Austrian  dominion  a  practice 
began  to  creep  in  of  using  French 
for  such  purposes,  even  in  Flanders. 
State  decrees  were  from  thence 
published  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Flemish  ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  these  decrees  always 
was  a  French  one.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  much-lauded  Maria 
Theresa,  before  all,  fostered  this 
abuse,  which,  in  course  of  time,  had 
a  blighting  effect  on  the  literature 
and  the  intellectual  development 
of  the   race   affected   by   it.     The 


t  (.f  M.  Guchard,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom,  to  the  Minister  of 
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aristocracy  of  the  Low  Countries 
yielded  easily  to  this  Frenchifying 
procedure.  The  people,  the  com- 
munes, still  defended  their  own  na- 
tionality and  speech  against  such 
aggression. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  the  Nether- German  au- 
thors of  the  country  made  a  strong 
push  for  restoring  to  the  good,  old, 
powerful  speech  its  ancient  and 
natural  right.  The  French  domi- 
nion which  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians,  nipped  these  hopes 
in  the  bud.  Had  the  language- 
rights  of  the  people  been  respected, 
the  cause  of  Freedom  would  have 
gained,  and  taken  strong  root.  But 
oppression,  in  matters  of  speech, 
went  to  the  utmost  extreme.  The 
lieport  of  t  lie  Committee  established 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  in  1856, 
for  the  enquiry  into  and  redress  of 
the  Flemish  grievances,  says : 

"NVIi.it  was  {]ut  ri.'wanl  of  our  fathers  who, 
t'ouiitintr  on  I'reiu'li  frfttt-niity,  had,  at  tho 
priL'o  of  thuir  Mi  mm  I,  drivoii  tho  Austrians 
beyond  tlie  frontier?  It  was  tlio  unavoid- 
able  rewanl  of  cvi*ry  impnulcnt  alliancu 
with  a  more  powerful  foreign  nation — 
namely,  deception  and  humiliation.  .  .  . 
Twice  made  French,  (moo  by  sa])re-cut«, 
then  by  decrees  of  tho  Convention,  our 
people  had  no  longer  any  representatircB 
who  would  have  raised  their  voico  to  de- 
nounce a  crime  against  simple  humanity. 
Only  nady  UxAs  of  the  new  iK>wer  were  to 
bo  fiMind;  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
defend  a  lan;ruage  which  yet  they  carried 
in  their  liwirts.' 

In  ])ublic  all'airs  the  Neder- 
Duitsc'h  tongue,  the  tongue  of  the 
large  mn  jority  of  the  Belgians,  was 
strictly  laid  under  a  ban  during 
French  rule.  It  was  only  tolerated 
at  the  side  of  the  French  language 
in  h)cal  affhirs.  In  1S03  an  even 
harsher  ordinance,  dated  Prairial 
24,  year  XI.,  was  issued,  enjoining 
that,  after  tho  la])se  of  one  year,  all 
]>ublic  documents,  of  whatever  kind, 
were  to  bo  dmwn  up  in  French. 
On  the  margin,  a  Flemish  version 


might  be  permitted.  Docnma 
referring  to  private  affairs  were  t1 
allowed  to  be  drawn  up  in  Flemi 
by  the  parties  concerned ;  baty  if 
pnblic  entay  of  snoh  doonmoi 
was  to  be  made,  a  trasBlatiaaa  11 
French  had  to  be  added  at  the « 
pense  of  the  parties.  ThefintpH 
graph  of  this  ordinanoe 
follows : 


Aftor  the  lapse  of  one  year, 
from  the  publication  of  this  < 
public  documents  in  the  departnunts 
what  formerly  wild  Selgiium  (jie  lacidam 
Belgique)^  as  well  as  m  those  of  tlis  1 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  .  .  .  where  the  ensb 
of  drawing  up  such  documents  in  1 
language  of  the  countiy  is  still  pMsstn 
must  henceforth  he  written  in  Frendi. 

The  harsh  order,  at  one  and  t] 
same  time,  did  away  with  the  la 
gnage-rights  of  the  Belgian  Flei 
ings,  and  of  the  GFerman  peop 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  down  to  Ko 
and  Aachen.  Under  Napoleon 
this  attempt  at  Frenchifioation  wi 
carried  out  with  relentless  ligoa 
In  the  schools  of  the  Belgian  towi 
the  Flemish  tongne  was  banishe 
together  with  the  noble  remen 
brances  of  Flemish  history.  Tl 
glory  of  the  'Great  Nation/  tl 
happiness  of  belonging  to  i^  in 
incessantly  held  before  the  cms  < 
the  youth.  To  print  books  i 
Flemish  became  almost  impossibl 
under  the  Imperial  oenaoniU 
Eyory  obstacle  was  plaoed  in  tit 
way  of  the  appearance  of  Flemii 
journals;  the  French  Prefects  d( 
daring  that  they  could  not  wafec 
and  control  papers  whose  hi 
guage  they  did  not  understand.  ] 
was  regarded  as'  an  important  001 
cession  when  an  Imperial  decree,  i 
December  22,  1812,  permitted  tli 
publication  of  Flemish  joums! 
under  condition  of  their  bein 
accompanied  by  a  French  trans 
lation. 

French  dominion,  all  in  all,  ha 
lasted  scarcely  twenty  years.  Butth 
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mination  with  which  it  had  set 
b  to  imprint  its  own  stamp  upon 
rhole  Belgian  people,  undoubt- 
bad  some  effect.  To  destroy  the 
nality  and  the  speech  of  the 
ings  was,  it  is  true,  a  task  be- 

its   power.      But   on   public 

hat  speech  had  nearly  lost  its 

under  the  short-lived  French 

Even  when,  after  the  over- 
V  of  Napoleon  I.,  Belgium  and 
md  were  joined  together  as  the 
;dom  of  the  United  Nether- 
i,  years  had  to  pass  by  before  the 
;h  Government  itself  resolved 
I  giving  back  to  the  Flemish 
ue  its  full  rights. 

IV 

N  a  disturbing  influence  made 
•  felt,  which  led  to  the  secession 
elgium  from  Holland, 
le  Walloons  were  opposed  to 
and  on  national  grounds.  The 
\  of  the  Catholic  Flemings  were 
ad  terms  with  the  Dutch  Pro- 
,nts.  Propagandists  in  the 
•est  of  the  extension  of  French 
spread  Liberal  views.  Jesuit 
its  stirred  up  between  the  kin- 
Flemish  and  Dutch  people 
bitterest  hatred  by  venomous 
cal  intrigues.  Small  provincial 
rsities  in  Flemish  dialect,  as 
:eii  in  Holland,  Fliinders,  and 
biint,  were  purposely  magnified 
their  alleged  importance,  in 
^r  to  liinder  the  full  fusion 
veen  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish 
^ues,  which  are  virtually  the 
e. 

;  was  under  such  conditions 
,  in  1830,  the  September  Revo- 
Du  broke  out  at  Brussels,  which 
ie  an  end  of  the  connection  be- 
?n  Hclirium  with  Holland, 
onie  undoubtedly  Liberal  in- 
itions  were  introduced  by  that 
it,  the  anniversary  of  which  is, 
T   bv    vcar,    celebrated    in    the 


Belgian  towns  amidst  much  enthn- 
siasm.     Unfortunately,  the  Roman 
Catholic    priesthood    also    got  its 
large  share  of  power  and  influence 
through  this  withdrawal  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.    For  forty-five  years, 
Liberal  and  Ultramontane  Cabinets 
have  alternated  at  Brussels  with  a 
regularity   deeply  hurtful    to    the 
spread  of  culture  and  enlightenment 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  poorer 
people  in  the  cities.     The  tenure  of 
power  of  the  Liberals  has  often  been 
a  precarious  one.     They  had  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  were  either 
not  allowed  enough   time,  or  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  strength, 
for  overcoming  the  obstacles  wmch 
a  remarkably  organised  hierarchy 
put  in  the  way  of  their  progressive 
measures.      Another     sad     conse- 
quence of  the  September  rising — 
which  had  mainly  been  carried  by 
the  Walloon  and  more  Frenchified 
portion    of   the  community,   with 
the   aid .  of   French    sympathisers 
from    over    the    border — was    the 
leadership  which  the  Walloon  ele- 
ment arrogated  to  itself  in  matters 
of  language.     Thus   the  kingdom 
became    French    in     its    outward 
look;    and  the   Fleming  was  con- 
verted into  the   Ash-pitel  or  Cin- 
derella of  the  estate. 

At  the  outset,  the  Provisional 
Government,  wishing,  for  a  tem- 
porary political  purpose,  to  spare 
to  some  extent  the  feelings  of  the 
actual  majority,  ordained  that  *  the 
citizens,  in  their  relations  with  the 
Administration,  are  empowered  to 
make  use,  according  to  their  lik- 
ing, of  the  French,  Flemish,  or 
German  language.'  *  The  same  was 
to  be  allowed  in  the  relations  of 
the  citizens  with  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  provided  the  judges  and 
the  counsel  all  understood  the  lan- 
guage chosen. 

The  German  (that  is,  High-Ger- 


\rt.  5  '»f  thr  Decree  of  November  20,  1830: — *Les  citoyens,  clans  lours  rapports  .ivcc 
iinis>tr:iTion,  sc)ijt  jiutoribos  a  so  scr\'ir  indiiferomment  de  la  lauguo  fran<;aise,  flamande, 
lemande.' 
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man)  language  was  mentioned  in 
this  decree,  becaase  nt  the  side  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons 
there  dwells,  in  the  Luxemburg 
part  of  Belgium,  a  small  fragment 
of  a  population  whose  language  is 
High-German.  Properly  speaking, 
the  country  is  therefore  trilingual. 
The  decree,  not  referring  as  it  did 
to  Government  and  Parliamentary 
affairs,  was  certainly  a  modest 
enough  concession.  Equality  of 
rights  for  the  two  chief  tongues 
was  not  stipulated  in  it.  Yet  even 
so  paltry  a  measure  soon  became, 
in  but  too  many  cases,  a  dead 
letter. 

The  men  who  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  rising  of  1830  clearly 
made  it  their  task  to  press  down, 
to  the  degrading  ]K)sition  of  a  so- 
oalled  iKitois^  a  language  spoken, 
written,  or  easily  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  Belgians,  all 
the  Dutch,  and  by  millions  of  North 
Germans — a  language,  moreover, 
which  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  colonists 
as  well  as  for  natives,  serves  as  a 
lingua  j'ninra  as  far  as  Japan. 
AVhether  the  men  in  power  thus 
acted  in  ignorance,  or  from  Walloon 
contempt  of  the  Flemings,  or  from 
a  wish  to  deepen  the  gulf  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  bad 
result  remained  the  same. 

The  Provisional  Government  de- 
flared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
publish  an  oiHcial  text  of  the  laws 
and  decrees  in  Flemish  or  Gtirman, 
because  those  lunj^ages,  which 
*are  in  use  among  tlie  inhabitants 
of  certain  localities,  change  from 
province  to  province,  from  town  to 
town  I  *  As  if  tljc  same  could  not 
be  said  of  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Walloons,  for  whom  Frcnch  is 
the  common  medium  !  In  this  way 
the  Belgian  Neder-Duitsch  tongue 
was  robbed  of  its  rights  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  And  to  add  a  sneer  to 
the  injury,  it  was  done  under  the 
parole : — *  Freedom  in  everything 
and  for  all !  *  (*  La  Liberte  en  tout 
et  pour  tons.* 


Beyond  doubt,   this  maltre 
of  the  Germanic  majority  gn 
became  a  germ  of  danger 
independence  of  the  newly-C 
State.  The  cause  of  Progress  < 
suffered  from  it.     An  allia 
somewhat    heterog^eneons 
had  brought  about  the  Ben 
of  1 830.   Albeit  the  Walloon] 
exercised  a  paramount  inflne 
those  events,  it  cannot  be  a 
that  the  views  of  the  varions 
which     had     effected    the 
differed  exactly  according 
difference    of  race.      Thm 
Liberal  Walloons  and  Liberal 
ings ;  in  the  same  way  Jesni 
Romanists    of    Walloon    a 
Flemish  descent. 

But  thanks  to  the  activity 
many  French  who  came  over 
and  after  the  days  of  Sept 
the  race  difference  between  Fb 
and  Walloons  by-and-by  1 
almost  an  antagonism  of 
which  the  Catholic  priesthoo 
turned  insidiously  to  its  own 
Aggrieved,  insulted,  sneered 
account  of  their  mother-t 
the  Flemish  peasantry,  unc 
sant  as  they  were  with  Frenc 
the  more  willingly  their  ear 
priest,  who  spoke  to  them 
good,  old,  homely  tongue ; 
them  on  against  the  Libers 
rations  of  the  ^  Fransquillon 
endeavouring  to  convert  thi 
of  £BimiIiarity  with  the  '1 
tongue  into  a  hatred  of  pi 
sive  ideas. 

To  counteract  this  intrigi 
enlightened  men  of  Antwerp,! 
Brussels  ought  to  have  held  a 
before  the  persecuted  or  ii 
language,  so  as  to  wring  a  "v 
from  the  hands  of  the  foes  o 
gress.  But  for  many  years  n 
whatever  was  done.  In  the 
social  layers  of  the  Flemings 
.selves,  tne  native  speech  me 
neglect.  Among  the  Flemish  1 
the  effect  was  a  deplorabh 
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same  time,  the  would-be 
character  of  the  more  edn- 
emings  was  so  little  appre- 
l)j  the  real  French  that 
were  eontinnally  laa^ched 
Brussels  from  Paris, 
omprends  parfaitement  le 
! '  said  the  Comtesso  de 
So,  who  had  just  returned 
e  Belgian  Little  Paris  to 
30urg  St.  Honore. 
ment,  Madame  ?  Impos- 
Cct  affrenx  patois  de  fla- 

i  I     I  was  six   months  in 
After  three  months  I 

0  understand  it.     Now  I 

'crv  word  of  it  in  conver- 

» 

Duntcss  regarded  as  Flemish 
ich  language  of  the  salons 
ielgian  capital.    This  is  a 

1  of  the  many  anecdotes 
current. 

)etween  all  these  Parisian 
3  doctrine  was  propagated 
g;ium  had  no  right  of  exist- 
cause  Mt  did  not  form  a 
ty ;  being  simply  a  branch 
Grallic  stem  I '  The  short 
iominion  was,  in  fact,  looked 
i  a  title  for  a  lasting 
'cn  as  against  the  German 
ids.  Whole  generations  in 
have  been  indoctrinated 
h  ambitious  views,  founded 
ble  untruth.  In  an  official 
3ok,  IVie  Historical  Geogra- 
'^rance^  by  Dussieux,  which 
blisbed  and  used  under 
liilippe,  the  very  first  para- 
,nH  thus  : 

s  not  in  possession  of  hor  natural 
she  drjcs  not  posvehB  yet  the  whole 
;iuii.  .  .  .  The  French  region  in- 
eality  the  county  of  Nice,  15a voy, 
i.  Khcnish  Bavaria,  the  Prussian 
s,  the  Duchy  (I)  of  Luxemburg, 
uni.  .  .  .  Her  natural  frontiers 
ine,  from  its  mouths  t^)  its  source ; 
rom  the  source  of  the  Rhino  on 
thard.  to  the  Col  de  Cadibone. 

.me  book,  witli  gross  men- 
ulded  that  this  'French 
.8  inhabited  by  populations 


of  the  same  origin  and  speech  as 
those  of  France. 

This  was  the  teaching  even  under 
a  so-called  Napoleon  of  Peace ! 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  fruits  under 
the  (Government  of  a  Bonaparte  P 

VI 

In  view  of  the  danger  which 
often  seemed  to  threaten  Belgium, 
the  Walloons  ought  to  have  seen 
how  unwise  it  was  to  refuse 
equality  of  rights  in  language  to 
the  Flemings.  Could  the  small 
kingdom  hope  to  m^e  a  good  de- 
fence, in  case  of  an  attock,  if  the 
patriotism  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population  was  thus  systematically 
wronged? 

And  seeing  that  the  French  aim 
was  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
*  from  its  mouths  to  its  source/  had 
not  the  Belgians  every  reason  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  people  were  equally 
threatened  by  this  resumption  of 
the  old  cry  for  the  Rhine  frontier  P 
With  such  a  common  danger  before 
both  States,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  wise,  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  to  give  the  army 
of  Belgium  altogether  a  French 
appearance ;  whilst,  in  case  of  war, 
the  Nether-German  tongue,  com- 
mon to  the  Flemings  and  the 
Dutch,  was  undoubtedly  a  help  for 
co-operation. 

Memoirs  by  G.  A.  Snellaert  and 
Hendrik  Conscience  have  treated  of 
this  military  question.  The  Flem- 
ings— similar  in  this,  as  in  not  a  few 
other  things,  to  the  popular  classes 
of  England---do  not  readily  take  to 
the  soldier's  career.  They  rather 
like  to  go  on  board  ship.  The  offi- 
cers' rank  in  Belgium  is,  therefore, 
mostly  occupied  by  Walloons.  But 
among  the  mass  of  the  troops,  both 
races  are,  of  course,  proportionately 
represented.  Not  only  is  the  word 
of  command,  however,  given  ex- 
clusively in  French,  but  the  whole 
intercourse  is  carried  on  in  that 
language;  and  so  severely  is  the 
Flemish  tongue   shut  out  that  a 
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great  many  dangerous,  even  fatal, 
cases  of  liomc-sicknoss  occur  from 
that  reason  in  the  Belgian  army.* 

After  1830,  the  army  was  all  at 
once  thrown  from  a  Flemish  form 
into  a  French  one.  Many  French- 
men who  had  come  over  aided  in 
this  reorganisation.  Now  the  firm- 
est champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
Flemish  tongue  do  not  wish  to  have 
this  altered  at  present  for  the  regular 
army,  though  they  might  quote  the 
Swiss  practice  in  their  favour. 
Even  the  *  Flemish  Committee,* 
which  Government  had  instituted, 
did  not  advise  the  formation  of 
separate  Flemish  and  Walloon  regi- 
ments. But  they  said,  with  a  good 
show  of  reason,  that  at  least  the 
Civic  Guards  of  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces might  ho  commanded  in 
their  own  language;  that  in  ihe 
regimental  schools  that  idiom 
should  not  ])e  banished  from  the 
cursus  of  instruction  :  that  in  the 
regimental  libraries  Flemish  works 
also  should  be  received  ;  that  in  the 
Military  Academy  not  only  English 
and  German — the  languages  of  the 
two  nations  which  possibly  might 
act  as  allies  of  Belgium — should  be 
taught,  as  has  been  the  case  until 
now,  but  that  instruction  in  Flemish 
should  be  ailded. 

The  soldier  of  (Jermanic  origin 
should  not  stand  before  his  Wal- 
loon comrade,  in  whose  language 
everything  is  carried  on,  like  a 
dunderheail  who,  if  he  cannot  seize 
at  once  the  oflicer's  or  sergeant's 
meaning,  is  subjected  to  gross  indig- 
nity. The  Belgian  oliicer,  if  he  bo 
a  Walloon,  should  not  haughtily 
look  down  upcm  the  men  who  come 
from  the  great  stock  of  the  nation. 
He  ought  to  1)0  able  to  8])eak  to  his 
soldiers  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to 
understand  his  neighbour  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  whom  he  might 
have  to  act  on  the  field  of  battle. 
These  ai*e  propositions  which  seem 


to  flow  from  the  natare  of 
in  Belgium.  Yet  they  havi 
utterly  disregarded. 

A  COMPARISON  with  Switi 
may  here  be  in  its  place,  Evf 
Belpnm,  there  are  several  1 
alities  in  the  Swiss  BepnUi 
German  ;  the  French  ;  the  I 
and  the  'Bomanscb,'  wliich 
forms  a  subdivision  of  the 
element  within  the  ConfiH 
More  than  two  thirds  of  tlic 
are  Crerman  in  descent  and  1 
Yet  all  Swiss  enjoy,  by  the  i 
tution  and  by  practice,  the  e: 
of  their  rights  of  languaffe.^ 
largo  German  majority  of  tl 
pnblio  does  full  justice  to  the 
of  the  minority.  In  Belg 
under  the  rule  of  a  royal  h 
German  extraction,  nnde 
Government  of  a  Koburg  Pi 
the  Germanic  majority  has  1 
suffer,  and  still  suffers,  great  1 
not  without  its  own  fanlt,  ii 
be  owned. 

A  leader  of  the  Flemish 
ment,  in  an  essay — a  qnotatio 
which  may  serve  here  as  a 
men    of   the  Nether- Germa 
guage  of  Belgium — said : 

Onbegrypelik  moet  het  den  me 
Mhynen,  oat  ondcr  den  viyheden  ti 
dieusf,  Termaetechnpping,  dnick| 
ondemys — wat  Ecgj^en  wy  ?  dat  on 
wettelik  guwaorborgte  taelvryhexd 
eene  achynvrjheid  voor  don  Vlan 
btaet;  dat,  in  een  word,  do  fiana 
dan  fransch  vprekende  inwooner  ti 
amUon  en  oeren  geraken  kan,  ta 
vInmBch  xprekvnde  overal  bnifceiu 
My  ft,  cii  ^-en  deel  nomen  kan  an 
Utttnur,  uu*8  lands  wolTaert,  dan  ni 
ouden  on  voorondera  veerloochem 
(Ian  nadat  hy  onder  het  hateliko 
den  nek  gpplooid  en  naer  de  franac 
hcfft  leerou  diinson. 

That  is : 

Jncomitn'hensil'lo  must   it   nmi« 
stningi^r  that  beneath  thi*  Ii)>ertieN 
^•hiI^  of  puMic  meeting,  of  tho  p 


•  S^-e  Kfi>ort  of  tlio  Hfmish  Committer  p.  126. 

•  Art.  109  of  thi"  Swiss  Clwirtor:  —'The  three  chief  languages  spoken  in  Svit 
are  the  n;itif)nnl  languages  of  the  C<mfederHoy.' 
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nst ruction — what  do  we  say? — that 
the   legjiUy   warranted    freedom   of 
;o  there  exists  but  a  sham  freedom 
Fleming;  that,  in  one   word,  the 
nothing  but  French,  speaking  in- 
t  can  reach  all  employments   and 
i,  whilst  the  Flemish  speaking  in- 
t    remains    everywhere    shut   out, 
inot   take  part  in  the  country's  ad- 
ition,  in  the  country's  welfare,  ex- 
he   denies   his  parents   and   fore- 
except  if  he  has  bowed  his  neck 
he  hated  yoke  of  languitge,  and  has 

0  dance  afler  the  French  flute. 

ono  conversant  with  German 
e  at  a  glance  from  this  that 
h  holds  the  middle  place  be- 
Cierman  and  English — coming 
JO  to  the  former  language  as 

1  dialect  spoken  in  Germany 
The  German  who  can  read 

ard  the  Fox '  in  the  Piatt  of 
n  country  will  easily  under- 
a  Fleming.  A  look  at  the 
ens  of  High-German,  Sua- 
Swiss,  Dutch,  Westphalian, 
lemish  dialects,  as  given  by 
irc,^  shows  how  nearly  akin 
.re.  An  Englishman  also, 
}eps  in  mind  the  more  Saxon 
I  work  of  his  speech,  will 
gly  make  his  way  into 
h.  With  full  truth  did  a 
h  poet  and  author  once  say 
loog  en  neerdnitsch  staen  tot 
3r  gclyk  de  rechto  tot  der 
hand' — that  High  and 
-German  stand  to  each  other 
3  riglit  to  the  left  hand. 

VIII 

)  Belgian  Nether  -  German 
1  lauguaiL^c  serves  as  a  key 
1  the  languages  of  the 
-for  German,  Danish,  Swe- 
ren  English  ;  not  to  mention 
with  which  Flemish  is  well- 
entical.  This  fact  has  often 
ointed  out  by  Mr.  L.  Jot- 
he  elder,  ono  of  the  founders 
gian  independence,  and  a 
n  by  birth.  In  words  for 
:he  Flemings  owe  him  much 


thanks  be  has  shown  np  the  great 
wrong  done  by  his  Walloon  kinsmen, 
whose  attempts  at  Frenchifying 
their  Germanic  compatriots  have 
cat  off  those  latter  from  great 
sources  of  intellectual  culture. 

Low- German  speech,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  Dutch  form, 
the  language  of  administration  and 
commerce  in  various  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the 
richest  colonies  of  the  Pacific  it  is 
the  language  of  civilisation.  China 
and  Japan  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
become  acquainted  with  European 
civilisation  through  their  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  and  through  the 
use  of  Dutch  books,  which  for  the 
Fleming  are  Flemish  books.  Will 
it  be  believed,  in  presence  of  this 
fact,  that  Belgium  is  represented 
abroad  by  many  a  diplomatic  envoy 
and  consul  who  knows  of  Flemish 
as  much  as  of  Turkish  ? 

Under  the   Government   of  the 
formerly  United   Netherlands,  the 
members  of  both  Chambers  of  the 
States- General  made  use  either  of 
the  Dutch  or  Flemish  tongue,  or  of 
French — according  to  each  member's 
liking.     In  the  Brussels    Chamber 
and  Senate,  only  French  is' spoken. 
A  deceptive  Gallo- Romanic  stamp 
has  thus  been  put  upon  the  Belgian 
part  of  the   Low  Countries.     Step 
by  step  the  Flemish  language  was 
driven  into  the  background,  if  not 
utterly  expelled,  even  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  and  in  communal  affairs. 
Often  the  peasant  was  judged  in  a 
tongue  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable.    When  he  travelled, 
he  had  to  ask  at  the  railway   for 
his   ticket   in   a   language    utterly 
foreign  to  him — a  somewhat  diflB- 
cult   performance !     A  change,  no 
doubt,     might     soon     have     been 
wrought,    had     the    leading    men 
among     the     Flemings,    and     the 
representatives     of     the     Flemish 
provinces,    practically     maintained 


VtrhandrJiiuj  over  dc  Viaemsche  Bewcging ;  voorgedragen  in  der  MaaUchappij 
Kunst'  te  Ilamme ;  door  P.  Venneire. 
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their  rights  of  speech.  The  great 
journals,  written  in  French  and 
conducted  mostly  b}'  men  of 
French  birth,  might,  it  is  true, 
have  sought  to  foil  such  self-help 
by  refusing  to  report  speeches 
made  in  Nedor-Duitsch.  But  this 
would  not  have  availed  for  anv 
length  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  Flemings  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
a  charge  which  Walloon  writers 
readily  preferred,  and  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  behind  the  Flemish 
lanjruajre  movement  there  were 
Orangist  aspirations — that  is,  ten- 
dencies towards  the  restoration  of 
Dutch  rule.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text, the  more  palpable  as  the 
Wallojms,  by  their  assertion,  con- 
ti-adictod,  so  to  say,  themselves. 
Formerly  they  Iiad  laid  stress  on 
the  alleged  great  difference  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  idioms, 
in  order  to  sow  further  disunion  be- 
tween the  Flemings  and  the  people 
of  Holland.  Now  that  this  aim  had 
been  attaint'd.  tliev  accused  the 
Fleming  who  wanted  to  speak  his 
own  language  that  he  was  working 
for  the  j>olitioal  objoets  of  Holland  ; 
*  Dutch  and  Flemish  being  virtually 
the  same  tongue  ! ' 

Truly,  a  bit  from  a  well-known 
fable  of  yEsop ! 

IX 

Foii  ten  years,  Flanders  bore  her 
grievances  mutely.  At  last,  in 
1840,  two  luindrtMl  communes  sent 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Deputies 
ait  Bmssels,  in  whieli  they  asked : 

I.  That  all  provincial  and  local 
affairs  in  the  Flemish  parts  of  the 
country  should  be  conducted  in 
Flemish. 

n.  That  the  State  officials  in 
those  parts  of  ihc  country  should 
make  u.sl'  of  the  Kleniish  language 
in  their  relati«»ns  with  th(?  com- 
munal authorities  and  the  citizens. 

in.  That  that  language  should 
be  used  before  the  Courts  of  Justice 
if  the  parties  or  the  accused  under- 
stood it. 


TV,  That  a  Flemisb  Academy, 
at  least  a  Flemish  section  of  t 
Academy  at  Brussels,   should  I 
founded    for    the    fartheranoe 
Flemish  literatare. 

y.  That  Flemish  should  eojn 
at  the  University  of  Ghenti  ai 
at  the  other  State  schools^  ti 
same  rights  as  French. 

Since  the  presentation  of  tt 
petition,  the  g^evanccB  of  tl 
Flemings  were — according  to  ti 
report  of  the  Committee  aJlnded  ' 
— -brought  each  year  before  ill 
Chamber.  Each  time  the  nuyorii 
set  them  aside  without  redreo. 
any  small  concession  was  oooasia 
ally  made,  means  were  found  afls 
wards  to  misinterpret  the  Iv 
Thus  it  was  with  the  law  conoer 
ing  instmction  in  the  midd 
schools.  In  Ghent  and  elsewhsi 
Flemish  was  not  taught  at  all  i 
the  first  class,  and  in  the  seooi 
and  third  classes  was  disposed  < 
in  a  single  hour ;  whereas  erau  ti 
English  and  German  a  donK 
number  of  hours  was  appointed. 

What  would  the  yaliant  buxglM 
of  Ghent  have  said  if  they  ootl 
have  risen  from  their  gravca  r — 41m 
who,  in  the  good  Neder-Duitsc 
tongue,  made  the  Counts  of  Fhi 
ders  swear,  before  their  acoasi  i 
government,'  al  de  bestaende  wettei 
vorregten,  vryheden  en  gewoonti 
\'an't  graefschap  en  van  de  sta 
Gent  te  onderhonden  en  te  doc 
ondcrhouden.'  That  is  :  to  uphol 
and  to  cause  to  uphold,  alt  tl 
existing  laws,  privileges,  libertk 
and  customs  of  the  county  and 
the  town  of  Ghent  How  tho 
citizens  of  old  would  indignanii 
wonder  if  they  saw  that^  in  tl 
bringing-up  of  their  grandsons,  tl 
first  natural  and  customary  rigl 
of  a  people  was  trodden  under  fool 
What  would  an  Artevelde,  whi 
would  the  great  'Ruwaerd  vi 
Vlandem,*  the  Protector  of  Flai 
ders,  have  thought  and  said  P 

X 
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^hich  might  be  more  spe- 
teresied  in  the  matter — the 

cause  has  by  hr  not  at- 
the  attention  it  merits,  in 
'  the  endeavours  made  by 
minent  Oermanistic  scho- 
'artlj  it  was  owing  to  a 
ignorance  of  the  close  bond 
.  the  Flemish,  the  Dutch, 

the  other  Nether-Gkrmaa 

Partly,  men  felt  repelled 
immixtion  of  a  retrograde 

Catholic  clergy,  which 
to  lead  Flemish  aspirations 

$58  a  Liberal  Association 
*ted  at  Bmsseb,  which  made 
isk  to  connect  the  Flemish 
e  movement  with  the  move- 
»r  the  canse  of  Prog^ress. 
le  activity  of  this  Society, 
bad  members  at  Antwerp, 
Brag^s,  and  elsewhere,  a  new 
seemed  to  begin  in  Uie  de- 
mt  of  the  Nether-German 
Belg^am.  The  name  of  the 
tion  was :  '  Maatsohappij  tot 
!ng  de  Vlaamsche  Bevolk- 
(Jnion  for  the  Elevation  of 
tmish  People ')  ;  its  device : 
igen  vooruit ! '  (*  Flemings, 
s  !  *)  The  Society  was  des- 
ot  only  to  advocate  equality 
nghts  of  language,  but  also 
1  enlightening  the  masses  in 
le  of  true  representative  go- 
at and  of  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  so  that  the  elec- 
r  the  Chamber,  for  the  pro- 
and  communal  administra- 
ould  bo  conducted  in  a  pro- 
3  sense. 

lar  books,  pamphlets,  and 
»ls  were  to  be  published  in 
emish  tongue  by  this  As- 
n.  It  also  aimed  at  better 
:ion  in  the  primary  schools ; 
3]e,  under  a  gratuitous  sys- 
Paragraph  V.  of  the  So- 
Charter  laid  it  down,  as  a 
at  only  men  known  for  their 

principles  and  enlightened 
hould  be  received  into,  and 
3  to  remain  in,   the  Union. 

the  leaders  present  at  the 
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fonndation  of  the  Sodety,  or  active 
in  it  afterwarcLi,  were  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Hoose  of  Deputies ; 
some  distinguished  Professors  of 
the  IJniversi^  of  BrusseLs ;  authors, 
and  other  notable  men  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

^ch  of  that  which  the  Associa- 
tion  promised  to  do,  remained  un- 
fulfilled. But  its  activity  has,  never, 
theless,  given  a  ftesh  start  to  tlie 
Flenush  movement.  Among  the 
demands  put  forth  in  the  Sooety's 
nrogramme,  the  following  appear 
dictated  by  the  simplest. sense  of 
justice : 

Thatthe  Walloon  should  beheld 
to  understand  Flemish  in  all  oases 
where  the  Fleming  is  obliged  to 
know  French ; 

That  the  official  records  of  Flem- 
ish communes  shall  be  drawn  np  in 
Flemish,  even  as  those  of  the  Wal- 
loon communes  are  drawn  np  in 
French; 

That  the  decrees  of  the  provin- 
cial administrations  and  of  Govern- 
ment shall  be  paUished  in  an  official 
text  of  both  languages,  so  that  all 
Belgians  shall  be  able  to  take  dna 
notice  of  them ; 

That  in  the  same  way  the  de- 
bates and  Acts  of  Parliament  shall 
be  published  in  both  languages,  the 
text  of  each  of  which  shall  be 
equally  valid  before  the  law  ; 

That  judicial  matters  shall,  in  the 
Flemish  part  of  Belgium,  be  exclu- 
sively conducted  in  flemish ; 

That  all  officials— excepting  those 
employed  by  the  communes — shall 
be  obliged,  in  the  Flemish  as  well 
as  in  the  Walloon  part  of  the 
country,  to  know  both  languages, 
so  that  a  WaUoon  or  a  Fleming 
shall  not  be  treated  like  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  country; 

Lastly,  that  in  the  whole  king- 
dom equal  importance  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  instruction  in  Flem- 
ish and  in  French. 

These  demands  prove  that  their 
authors  did  as  little  desire  a  sepa- 
ration or  antagonism  between  the 
two  races    as    the    sulyjection   of 
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one  of  them  to  the  other,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  wished  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  brotherly 
intercourse. 

XI 

Owing  to  the  unjust  treatment 
of  the  Flemings,  the  strife  became 
so  bitter  that  Government  found 
itself  compelled  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation, by  means  of  its  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  as  to  how  matters 
stood  in  foreign  countries  where 
different  languages  exist.  Reports 
were  thus  sent  in  from  Switzerland  ; 
from  the  then  Sardinian  States 
(where  Italian  and  French  was 
spoken)  ;  ^m  Austria ;  and  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  at  that  time 
still  under  Danish  rule.  Belgium, 
too,  had,  as  it  were,  its  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Question.  So  it  was 
high  time,  indeed,  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  grievances 
of  the  Flemings. 

Though  a  concession  has  been 
made,  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  judicial 
matters,  the  Flemish  movement  has 
still  a  hard  struggle  before  it.  Bel- 
gium is  an  intermediate  country 
between  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  The  natural  support,  not 
only  of  its  Neder-Duitsch-speaking 
people,  but  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, is,  on  the  one  hand,  England ; 
on  the  other,  the  German  nation, 
which  has  no  annexationist  aims,  but 
which  is  bound  up  by  kinship  and 
blood  with  the  majority  of  the  Bel- 
gians— even  as  is  the  case  between 
the  Flemings  and  the  English.  Yet 
the  intellectual  contact  between 
Belgium  and  Germany  has  hitherto 
been  rendered  difficult  in  various 
ways — not  least  so  by  the  high 
duties  laid  on  books  and  other 
prints  which  come  from  Germany, 
whilst  but  slight  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  French  books  and 
prints.  The  real  objcctof  this  mea- 
sure can  easily  be  gathered  from  a 
characteristic  additional  enactment. 
France,  too,  had  until  lately  a  Ger- 
man-speaking population  in  Alsace- 


Lorraine,  and  still  has  a  Flemiii 
speaking  popnlaticm  in  hetr  novthfl 
departments.  Now,  any  books  < 
prints  published  in  Franoe,  dA 
in  the  High-Gtonnan  or  the  Nedi 
Duitsoh  langnage,  weie  bnrd— 
on  the  part  of  Belgium,  si 
equally  high  dutiea  as  tnoae  ooiBii 
from  Germany.  The  privil«ii 
onl^  for  the  publications  in  nw 
This  measure  was  oileaiifytakml 
objects  of  Frenchifying  Oe  Ibnl 
people. 

It  may  be  readil|r  aolaiowla% 
that  modem  Flemish  litmli 
cannot  bear  a  comparison  -vl 
French  literature,  althon^  .  i 
former  is  by  flur  not  so  nmgd 
cant  as  many  may  believs^  aor 
all  of  the  latter  sheer  gain.  ARt 
Flemish  literature  of  Bebnsai 
moreover,  homcgrowthTiS 
great  deal  of  the  ao-oallad  Vnm 
Uterature  of  Belgium  is  maiB^  ii 
portation.  The  intdleotoal  pssli 
tivity  of  the  Nether-Ghnnaa  faoe ^ 
Belgium  need  at  any  rate  aat  I 
despaired  of.  It  has  had  a  gM 
and  noble  past,  in  politios  aa  wi 
as  in  art  To-di^,  also^  ihe<  cU 
painters  and  sculptors  ci  Ba^fpi 
prove  fchemselTCS  to  bdong  to  H 
race  which  formerlv  gave  rise  I 
most  excellent  artistio  produolioBi 

In  Flanders  and  Brahanii  at 
time  when  those  provinoes  stood  i 
closer  connection  to  Ghnnsaj,  cifi 
freedom  was  flourishing.  Oa  Ubi 
soil,  momentous  battles  were  flbogl 

r'nst  foes  at  home  and  Ika 
«d.  To-day,  when  Qeamaf: 
glad  to.  see  the  independsoas  < 
Belgium  as  finnly  uphdd  as  tliiAt 
the  Swiss  Republic,  a  mors  iai 
mato  intellectual  contact  with 
kindred  people  may  aid  in  repeDnn 
the  dark  powers  of  priestonSft^aa 
so  speed  the  triumph  of  Bight  aa 
Light.  In  this  sense  it  is  desirabl 
to  refresh  the  Nether-German  pi 
pulation  of  Belgium  from  the  vei 
source  of  its  origin,  whilst  fitll 
g^uarding  the  position  of  a  counti 
which  means  to  be  neither  Germs 
nor  French.  Karl  Blind. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  INTERMENT. 
By  Geobqe  Shebston  Baker,  Barrister- at- Law. 


rE    disposal  of  the  dead    has 
occupied  the  attention  of  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  age.     Civil- 
ised peoples  and  barbarous  tribes 
have  felt  alike  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing early  means  to  place  the  last 
vestiges  of  mortality  in  some  place 
or  otner  secluded  from  the  approach 
and   contact  of  the  living.      It  is 
alone   the  means  employed  which 
have  differed :  the  axiom  of  an  early 
disposal   has   never  been   assailea. 
Some  few  months  since  a  contro- 
versy/ short  but  vehement,  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Press.    It  seems 
to  have  arisen  through  the. desire  of 
some   private  person   to  bury  his 
dead  wife  in  a  manner  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  voice  of  nature 
than  with  the  fashion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.      He    placed    the 
body    in    a    large    wicker    basket 
which  had  been  partly  filled  with 
green  leaves,  and  then  covered  it 
oompletely  over  witli   foliage  and 
fresh-gathered  flowers.      A   public 
cemetery  company  refused  to  per- 
mit the  borial,  being  advised  by  their 
clerk  that  it  was  against  the  law  for 
a   corpse   to   be   buried  in  such  a 
manner.     The  bigotry  or  ignorance 
of  the  company*8  refusal  cannot  be 
too  much  regretted.     The  applicant, 
probably  unwilling    or    unable  to 
cope    single-handed   with    a  public 
company,    allowed     this    desirable 
change,  or  rather  return  to  primitive 
customs,  to  be  prevented,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  mere  censure 
of  the  company.     Thus  the  matter 
endedj  or  rather  has  ended,  for  every 
day  evinces  new  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  thinking  and  more  reasonable 
members  of  the  community  to  effect 
a  change  from  the  ghastly  and  un- 


wholesome system  of  interment  i 
in  use,  and  to  seek  some  other  wh 
may  be  at  once  decent  and  decor 
towards  the  dead  but  safe  and 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  also  m 
m  concordance  with  the  laws 
nature. 

The  present  system  of  ini 
ment,  no  one  who  has  examined 
question  can  for  a  moment  de 
is  horrible  to  the  dead  and 
wholesome  to  the  living.  It  is 
here  the  place  to  sicken  our  read 
with  the  disgusting  detail  of 
spectadle  which  the  interior  c 
coffin  of  lead  presents  after  a  b 
has  heep.  buried  in  it  for  a  si 
time ;  nor  to  speak  of  the  poison 
emanations  which,  oozing  throi 
cracks  and  fissures,  are  carried  alt 
by  the  surfistce  waters  into  the  spri 
below  ;  nor  to  mention  further  i 
other  horrors  which  chemists  i 
and  analysts  are  well  aware 
Let  it  suffice  to  glance  at  the 
torious  fact  in  as  few  words 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time 
draw  attention  to  another  fiict 
less  well  known — i.e.  the  er 
ordinary  powers  of  deodorisal 
possessed  by  common  earth.  T 
are  those  words  of  Scripture,  *  JD 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  si 
return ;  *  and  they  are  exempli: 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  any 
who  may  have  noticed  the  c 
dition  of  a  skeleton  which 
been  buried  in  the  eai'th  for  i 
lapse  of  time.  The  same  law  app 
to  minor  matter.  All  animal  refi 
on  burial  in  the  soil,  is  spee< 
resolved  into  primary  elements 
into  combinations  of  them.  [ 
rule  is  invariable.  It  is  only  wl 
the  ingenuity  of  man  seeks  to 


'  CorrespondeDce  between  Mr.  J.  C.  Honley  and  the  General  Cemeteiy  Comp 
8m  the  Times,  January  26,  1875. 
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prove  the  work  of  natare,  or  to  nega- 
tive it  in  relation  to  this  great 
law  of  hers,  that  disgnst  and  horrors 
arise.  Two  opposite  extremes  have 
been  countenanced  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  dead : 
viz. — I.  Cremation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dead  body  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible.  2.  Elaborate  and  would- 
be  air-tight  coffins,  with  or  without 
embalming,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  corpse  as  long  as  possible. 

Civilisation  seems  to  seek  difficul- 
ties. What  can  be  better  than  the 
practice  of  the  universal  law  of '  dust 
to  dust'  ?  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
simplicity  of  interment — that  is  to 
say,  in  burial  in  the  ground  in  such 
manner  that  the  body  may  touch 
and  mingle  with  the  earth  as  soon 
as  nature  wills  it,  and  without 
undue  precipitation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  that  we  have  on  record.  The 
Old  Testament  continually  refers 
to  such  being  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whenever  practicable, 
enclosed  their  dead  in  tombs  or 
sepulchres ;  but  where  such  was 
neither  convenient  nor  feasible,  nor, 
as  in  cases  of  hostile  influence, 
prudent,  they  adopted  the  analogous 
alternative  of  simple  interment  in 
the  ground.  They  were  especially 
tenacious  that  no  dead  should  be 
refused  this  last  office  of  respect, 
and  therefore  extended  the  rights 
of  burial  even  unto  malefactors  and 
enemies  (i  Kings  xi.  15;  Deut. 
xxi.  23).  Coffins,  according  to  our 
signification,  seem  to  have  been  but 
seldom  employed  among  them.  The 
corpse  having  been  swathed  with 
bandages,  was  laid  on  a  bier  or  bed, 
and  thus  canded  to  the  sepulchre  or 
to  the  grave,  as  the  case  chanced  to 
be.  No  covering  appears  to  have 
been  over  the  bier,  which,  unlike  the 
Boman  custom,  was  generally  car- 
ried by  relatives,  and  not  by  paid 
attendants.  Everything  was  simple 
and  without  display.  The  only  trace 
of  any  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
he  habit  of  using   a    quantity   of 


spices  and  ointment ;  some  oi 
were  applied  to  the  dead  ] 
previously  to  swathing  him  : 
bandages ;  other  portions  were 
in  honour  of  him.  These  cm 
which  were  common  to  oth 
tions  of  antiquity,  may  pn 
owe  their  origin  to  the  dei 
friends  and  relatives  to  retai 
natural  corruption  for  as  long 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  sa 
motives.  Thus  we  read  that  A 
in  a  '  bed  of  spices  '  (2  Chro: 
14).  In  the  case  of  the  bu: 
Christ  himself,  the  Jewish  c 
was  in  no  whit  departed  from, 
demus  brought  a  mixture  of 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred 
weight,  and  they  that  were 
him  bound  the  body  in  linen 
with  the  spices,  'as the  man 
the  Jews  is  to  bury '  (John  xi 
and  laid  it  in  a  new  sepnlchD 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fac 
when  Mary  Magdalen,  havi] 
alabaster  box  filled  with  pr 
ointment,  poured  it  upon 
as  related  in  the  Gospel  1 
xxvi.  7-12),  He  remarked  i 
support  that  she  in  anointin 
body  had  wrought  a  good 
upon  Him,  for  she  had  d* 
for  His  burial,  or  rather  aco 
to  the  Greek,  vpuQ  to  lyrm 
i.e.  for  being  swathed  in  the  e 
(grave  clothes). 

The  Old  Testament,  ho' 
affi^rds  one  example  of  bami: 
dead,  that  is  the  burning  < 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
this  example  cannot  be  said 
any  evidence  of  the  pract 
what  we  now  mean  by  the 
'  Cremation.'  The  case  in 
illustrates  an  exception  to  thi 
nary  practice  of  burial,  b 
more.  For  the  bodies  seem  1 
to  have  been  roughly  boml 
precaution  a^nst  violence  < 
part  of  the  Philistines,  bat 
other  reason.  Among  the  ( 
and  Romans,  bnrial  of  the 
appears  to  have  been  the  cnsi 
the  most  early  times  of  their  h 
We  have    testimony  that  i 
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time  of  CecTops  the  Athenians 
buried  their  dead  (Cic.  de  leg,\\,  25); 
and  that  the  same  habit  prevailed 
among  the  Spartans  CPlnt.  Lye,  27); 
and  also  among  the  Romans 
(Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  55). 

Some  criminals  were  denied  the 
rights  of  bnrial  both  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
bodies  of  such  were  cast  away  on 
certain  spots  of  ground  set  apart 
lor  that  purpose  (Plat.  Them,  22  ; 
Thuc.  i.  134).     It  is  a  curious  fact 
that    the    Greeks    did  not  refuse 
burial  to  a  person  guilty  of  suicide, 
bat  the  hand  with  which  he  had 
performed  the  deed  was  cut  off  and 
Doried  apart  from  him.     Pliny  re- 
laleB  that  the  coffin  in  use  among 
the  Bomans  was  generally  of  stone. 
hi  some  cases  it  was  made  of  a 
eertain  stone  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
which  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
destroying  all  the  body,  the  teeth 
ooepted,   in   forty  days.      Hence 
the  name  Sarcojfhagus.     (See  Plin. 
H,N.  ii.  98,  xxxvi.  27).     This  stone 
was  probably   a  species    of   lime- 
stone.     The    coffins     among    the 
Greeks,    on     the    contrarj-,    were 
QSiially  earthenware  or  baked  clay, 
although  other  materials  were  em- 
ployed.    The  coffins  were  called  by 
TsrioQs  names  and  were  of  different 
shapes  and  forms. 

Cremation,  however,  became 
general  at  an  early  epoch  among 
the  Romans.  We  find  the  custom 
mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  leg.  ii.  23).  Sulla  was  the 
first  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  who  was 
burnt.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time 
cremation  became  general  in  Greece ; 
the  probability  is  that  the  innova- 
tion of  burning  spread  more  slowly 
ilk  that  country,  and  that  the 
methods  of  buriid  and  of  cremation 
were  concurrently  practised  for  a 
considerable  period.  Socrates,  for  in- 
stanoey  speaks  of  the  alternative  of 
interment  or  cremation  for  his  body 
{?i»t,Phaed.  p.  115).  Cremation 
it  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (II.  xxiii. 
137,  and  xziy.  7S7).  Lucian  men- 
tions that  the  practice  of  the  Per- 


sians is  to  bury  their  dead,  bi 
that  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  tl; 
same  (Luc.  de  hict.  21).  Tl 
manner  of  cremation  both  amon 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appeal 
to  have  beeu  very  similar.  A  pyi 
or  pile  of  wood,  by  the  Greeli 
called  TTvpai,  by  the  Romans  rogu 
was  '  raised  to  a  considerab' 
height.  On  this  the  body  was  lai< 
and  the  pyre  was  then  set  fire  i 
Oils  and  perfumes  were  cast  in  tl 
flames,  to  assist  the  cremation  an 
to  impart  sweet  odours.  If  the  d< 
ceased  were  a  great  personagi 
treasures,  horses,  and  even  slave 
were  burnt  on  the  pyre  with  bin 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  tli 
pyre  was  quite  burnt  down  tl: 
fire  was  extinguished  by  pourin 
wine  over  the  flames  and  hot  ashe 
The  relatives  then  collected  the  n 
mains  of  the  deceased  with  great  car 
and  washed  them  in  wine  togetln 
with  oil  and  perfumes,  and  place 
them  afterwards  in  urns.  Thei 
urns  were  made  of  various  materia' 
and  of  different  shapes  ;  sometimt 
they  were  made  of  gold  (Od.  xxi' 
71);  sometimes  of  baked  clay,  ( 
marble  or  alabaster.  The  Romai 
called  the  umf oralis  urna^  it  gen< 
rally  bore  an  epUapliium  bcginnir 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  meanin 
Dis  Manihxis  sacrum,  or  *  sacred  1 
the  manes,*  this  was  followed  I: 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  lengt 
of  his  life,  &c.  &c.  Sometimes  tl 
S.  was  omitted  and  the  letter  D.  ^ 
alone  employed.  In  some  instance 
a  little  earth  was  cast  in  with  tl 
remains.  Among  the  lower  ordoi 
the  same  care  and  pomp  was  n( 
observed.  Although  also  subjecte 
to  cremation,  the  poorest  citizei 
were  not  burnt  singly,  but  in  hea] 
together  (Mart.  lib.  viii.  Epig.  75 
which  must  have  been,  to  say  tl 
least,  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

This  system  of  cremation  wi 
universally  practised  throughout  tl 
Roman  dominion  during  the  En 
pire.  But  as  Christianity  prevaih 
it  began  to  fall  into  desuetude,  ai 
the  fourth  century  saw  the  syste 
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prove  the  work  of  nature,  or  to  nega- 
tive it  in  relation  to  this  great 
law  of  hers,  that  disgnst  and  horrors 
arise.  Two  opposite  extremes  have 
been  countenanced  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  dead : 
viz. — I.  Cremation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dead  body  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible.  2.  Elaborate  and  would, 
be  air-tight  coffins,  with  or  without 
embalming,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  corpse  as  long  as  possible. 

Civilisation  seems  to  seek  difficul- 
ties. What  can  be  better  than  the 
practice  of  the  universal  law  of '  dust 
to  dust'  ?  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
simplicity  of  interment — that  is  to 
say,  in  burial  in  the  ground  in  such 
manner  that  the  body  may  touch 
and  mingle  with  the  earth  as  soon 
as  nature  wills  it,  and  without 
undue  precipitation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  that  we  have  on  record.  The 
Old  Testament  continually  refers 
to  such  being  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whenever  practicable, 
enclosed  their  dead  in  tombs  or 
sepulchres ;  but  where  such  was 
neither  convenient  nor  feasible,  nor. 
as  in  cases  of  hostile  influence, 
prudent,  they  adopted  the  analogous 
alternative  of  simple  interment  in 
the  ground.  They  were  especially 
tenacious  that  no  dead  should  be 
refused  this  last  office  of  respect, 
and  therefore  extended  the  rights 
of  burial  even  unto  malefactors  and 
enemies  ( i  Kings  xi.  15;  Deut. 
xxi.  23).  Coffins,  according  to  our 
signification,  seem  to  have  been  but 
seldom  employed  among  them.  The 
corpse  having  been  swathed  with 
bandages,  was  laid  on  a  bier  or  bed, 
and  thus  can-ied  to  the  sepulchre  or 
to  the  grave,  as  the  case  chanced  to 
be.  No  covering  appears  to  have 
been  over  the  bier,  which,  unlike  the 
Roman  custom,  was  generally  car- 
ried by  relatives,  and  not  by  paid 
attendants.  Everything  was  simple 
and  without  display.  The  only  trace 
of  any  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
he  habit   of  using   a   quantity   of 


spices  and  ointment  ;  some  of  the 
were  applied  to  the  dead  perse 
previously  to  swathing  him  in  tl 
bandages ;  other  portions  were  bun 
in  honour  of  him.  These  custom 
which  were  common  to  other  ni 
tions  of  antiquity,  nuiy  probabl 
owe  their  origin  to  the  desire  < 
friends  and  relatives  to  retard  tl 
natural  corruption  for  as  long  a  tin 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  sanitai 
motives.  Thus  we  read  that  Asa  In 
in  a  '  bed  of  spices  '  (2  Chron.  x^ 
14).  In  the  case  of  the  burial  < 
Christ  himself,  the  Jewish  cnstoi 
was  in  no  whit  departed  from.  Nio 
demus  brought  a  mixture  of  mjn 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pom 
weight,  and  they  that  were  wii 
him  bound  the  body  in  linen  dot! 
with  the  spices,  '  as  the  manner  < 
the  Jews  is  to  bury '  (John  xix.  40 
and  laid  it  in  a  new  sepulchre. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact,  thi 
when  Mary  Magdalen,  having  fl 
alabaster  box  filled  with  precioi 
ointment,  poured  it  upon  Ghri 
as  related  in  the  Gospel  (Mat 
xxvi.  7-12),  He  remarked  in  h 
support  that  she  in  anointing  H 
body  had  wrought  a  good  woi 
upon  Him,  for  she  had  done 
for  His  burial,  or  rather  accordii 
to  the  Greek,  -rpoQ  to  ivrat^iawa 
i.e.  for  being  swathed  in  the  iyraf 
(grave  clothes). 

The  Old  Testament,  howeve 
afibrds  one  example  of  burning  tl 
dead,  that  is  the  burning  01  tl 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  Bi 
this  example  cannot  be  said  to  1 
any  evidence  of  the  practice  < 
what  we  now  mean  by  the  woi 
'  Cremation.'  The  case  in  poii 
illustrates  an  exception  to  the  ord 
nary  practice  of  burial,  but  x 
more.  For  the  bodies  seem  mere 
to  have  been  roughly  burnt  as 
precaution  against  violence  on  tl 
part  of  the  Philistines,  but  for  1 
other  reason.  Among  the  Greel 
and  Romans,  burial  of  tbe  del 
appears  to  liave  been  the  custom 
the  most  early  times  of  their  histoi 
We  have    testimony  that  in  tl 
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time  of  GecTops  tbe  Athenians 
buried  their  dead  (Cic.  de  UgAi.  25); 
and  that  the  same  habit  prevailed 
among  the  Spartans  (Pint.  Lye,  27); 
and  also  among  the  Romans 
(Hin.  ^. -y.  vii.  55). 

Some  criminals  were  denied  the 
rights  of  burial  both  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
bodies  of  sach  were  cast  away  on 
certain  spots  of  ground  set  apart 
lor  that  pnrpose  (Plat.  Them.  22 ; 
Thac.  i.  134).     It  is  a  curious  fact 
that    the    Greeks    did  not  refuse 
burial  to  a  person  guilty  of  suicide, 
bat  the  hand  with  which  he  had 
performed  the  deed  was  cut  off  and 
Doried  apart  from  him.     Pliny  re- 
IftleB  that  the  cofiBn  in  use  among 
the  Bomans  was  generally  of  stone. 
In  some  cases  it  was  made  of  a 
eertain  atone  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
which  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
destroying  all  the  body,  the  teeth 
eioeptod,   in   forty  days.      Hence 
the  name  Sarcojthagus,     (Sec  PHn. 
H.N,  ii.  98,  xxxvi.  27).     This  stone 
was  probably   a  species    of   lime- 
stone.     The    coffins     among    the 
Greeks,    on     the    contrarj-,    were 
oBually  earthenware  or  baked  clay, 
although  other  materials  were  em- 
ployed.    The  coffins  were  called  by 
TarioQS  names  and  were  of  different 
shapes  and  forms. 

Cremation,  however,  became 
general  at  an  early  epoch  among 
the  Romans.  We  find  the  custom 
mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  leg.  ii.  23).  Sulla  was  the 
first  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  who  was 
bnmt.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time 
cremation  became  general  i  n  Greece ; 
the  probability  is  that  the  innova- 
tion of  burning  spread  more  slowly 
in  that  country,  and  that  tbo 
methods  of  burifd  and  of  cremation 
were  concurrently  practised  for  a 
considerable  period.  Socrates,  for  in- 
stuioe,  speaks  of  the  alternative  of 
intennent  or  cremation  for  his  body 
(Plat.  PAoeci.  p.  115).  Cremation 
ii  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (11.  xxiii. 
137,  and  xziv.  7S7).  Lucian  men- 
tioDB  that  the  practice  of  the  Per- 


sians is  to  bury  their  dead,  bi 
that  of  the  Greeks  to  burn  tl 
same  (Luc.  de  hict,  21).  Tl 
manner  of  cremation  both  am 01 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appea: 
to  have  been  very  similar.  A  pyi 
or  pile  of  wood,  by  the  Greel 
called  TTvpai,  by  the  Romans  rogu 
was  '  raised  to  a  considcrab 
height.  On  this  the  body  was  laii 
and  the  pyre  was  then  set  fire  t 
Oils  and  perfumes  were  cast  in  tl 
flames,  to  assist  the  cremation  ai 
to  impart  sweet  odours.  If  the  d< 
ceased  were  a  great  personag 
treasures,  horses,  and  even  slavi 
were  burnt  on  the  pyre  with  hie 
,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  tl 
pyre  was  quite  burnt  down  tl 
fire  was  extinguished  by  pourir 
wine  over  the  flames  and  hot  ashe 
The  relatives  then  collected  the  n 
mains  of  the  deceased  with  great  car 
and  washed  them  in  wine  togetht 
with  oil  and  perfumes,  and  place 
them  afterwards  in  urns.  Thoi 
urns  were  made  of  various  materia 
and  of  diflerent  shapes  ;  sometim( 
they  were  made  of  gold  (Od.  xxi 
71);  sometimes  of  baked  clay,  < 
marble  or  alabaster.  The  Romai 
called  the  umffjralis  urna,  it  gen 
rally  bore  an  epHaphlum  beginnir 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  meanic 
Dis  Manihus  sacrum,  or  *  sacred  1 
the  manes,'  this  was  followed  I 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  lengl 
of  his  life,  &c.  &c.  Sometimes  tl 
S.  was  omitted  and  the  letter  1).  \ 
alone  employed.  In  some  instanci 
a  little  earth  was  cast  in  with  tl 
remains.  Among  the  lower  ordo: 
the  same  care  and  pomp  was  n* 
observed.  Although  also  subject( 
to  cremation,  the  poorest  citizei 
were  not  burnt  singly,  but  in  heaj 
together  (Mart.  lib.  viii.  Epig.  75 
which  must  have  been,  to  say  fl 
least,  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

This  system  of  cremation  wi 
universally  practised  throughout  tl 
Roman  dominion  during  the  En 
pire.  But  as  Christianity  prevaih 
it  began  to  fall  into  desuetude,  ai 
the  fourth  century  saw  the  syste 
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prove  the  work  of  natnre,  or  to  nega- 
tive it  in  relation  to  this  great 
law  of  hers,  that  disgnst  and  horrors 
arise.  Two  opposite  extremes  have 
been  countenanced  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  dead : 
viz. — I.  Cremation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dead  body  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible.  2.  Elaborate  and  would- 
be  air-tight  coffins,  with  or  without 
embalming,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  corpse  as  long  as  possible. 

Civilisation  seems  to  seek  difficul- 
ties. What  can  be  better  than  the 
practice  of  the  universal  law  of  *  dust 
to  dust'  ?  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
simplicity  of  interment — that  is  to 
say,  in  burial  in  the  ground  in  such 
manner  that  the  body  may  touch 
and  mingle  with  the  earth  as  soon 
as  nature  wills  it,  and  without 
undue  precipitation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  that  we  have  on  record.  The 
Old  Testament  continually  refers 
to  such  being  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whenever  practicable, 
enclosed  their  dead  in  tombs  or 
sepulchres ;  but  where  such  was 
neither  convenient  nor  feasible,  nor. 
as  in  cases  of  hostile  influence, 
prudent,  they  adopted  the  analogous 
alternative  of  simple  interment  in 
the  ground.  They  were  especially 
tenacious  that  no  dead  should  be 
refused  this  last  office  of  respect, 
and  therefore  extended  the  rights 
of  burial  even  unto  malefactors  and 
enemies  (i  Kings  xi.  15;  Dout. 
xxi.  23).  Coffins,  according  to  our 
signification,  seem  to  have  been  but 
seldom  employed  among  them.  The 
corpse  having  been  swathed  with 
bandages,  was  laid  on  a  bier  or  bed, 
and  thus  can-ied  to  the  sepulchre  or 
to  the  grave,  as  the  case  chanced  to 
be.  No  covering  appears  to  have 
been  over  the  bier,  which,  unlike  the 
Boman  custom,  was  generally  car- 
ried by  relatives,  and  not  by  paid 
attendants.  Everything  was  simple 
and  without  display.  The  only  trace 
of  any  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
he  habit  of  using   a   quantity   of 


spices  and  ointment ;  some  of  the 
were  applied  to  the  dead  perse 
previously  to  swathing  him  in  ti 
bandages ;  other  portions  were  bun 
in  honour  of  him.  These  cuBtom 
which  were  common  to  other  n 
tions  of  antiquity,  may  probab 
owe  their  origin  to  the  desire  > 
friends  and  relatives  to  retard  tl 
natural  corruption  for  as  long  a  tin 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  sanitai 
motives.  Thus  we  read  that  Asa  h 
in  a  '  bed  of  spices  '  (2  Chron.  xi 
14).  In  the  case  of  the  burial  < 
Christ  himself,  the  Jewish  cnstoi 
was  in  no  whit  departed  from.  Nio 
demus  brought  a  mixture  of  myn 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pom 
weight,  and  they  that  were  wil 
him  bound  the  body  in  linen  dotJ 
with  the  spices,  '  as  the  manner 
the  Jews  is  to  bury '  (John  xix.  40 
and  laid  it  in  a  new  sepulchre. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact^  thi 
when  Mary  Magdalen,  having  1 
alabaster  box  filled  with  precioi 
ointment,  poured  it  upon  Chri 
as  related  in  the  Gospel  (Mai 
xxvi.  7-12),  He  remarked  in  hi 
support  that  she  in  anointing  H 
body  had  wrought  a  good  woi 
upon  Him,  for  she  had  done 
for  His  burial,  or  rather  acoordiz 
to  the  Greek,  irpoQ  to  irrat^i&wt 
i.e.  for  being  swathed  in  the  iyraf 
(grave  clothes). 

The  Old  Testament,  howeve 
affi)rds  one  example  of  bnmine  ti 
dead,  that  is  the  burning  of  il 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  Bi 
this  example  cannot  be  said  to  1 
any  evidence  of  the  practice  ' 
what  we  now  mean  by  the  woi 
'  Cremation.*  The  case  in  poi] 
illustrates  an  exception  to  the  ord 
nary  practice  of  burial,  but  1 
more.  For  the  bodies  seem  mere 
to  have  been  roughly  burnt  as 
precaution  against  violence  on  tl 
part  of  the  Philistines,  but  for  i 
other  reason.  Among  the  Grreel 
and  Romans,  burial  of  the  del 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
the  most  early  times  of  their  histoi 
We  have    testimony   that  in  tl 
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time  of  GecTops  the  Athenians 
buried  their  dead  (Cic.  de  leg, ii,  25); 
and  that  the  same  habit  prevailed 
among  the  Spartans  CPint.  Lye,  27); 
and  also  among  the  Romans 
(Plin.  ff.  J^.  Yii.  55). 

Some  criminals  were  denied  the 
rights  of  burial  both  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
bodies  of  such  were  cast  away  on 
certain  spots  of  ground  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  (Plut.  Them.  22 ; 
Thno.  i.  134).  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  refuse 
bnrial  to  a  person  Ruilty  of  suicide, 
bat  the  hand  with  which  he  had 
performed  the  deed  was  cut  off  and 
iMiried  apart  from  him.  Pliny  re- 
lates that  the  coffin  in  use  among 
the  Bomans  was  generally  of  stone. 
In  some  cases  it  was  made  of  a 
eertain  stone  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
which  had  the  pecaliar  faculty  of 
destroying  all  the  body,  the  teeth 
excepted,  in  forty  days.  Hence 
the  name  Sarcojfhagus,  (See  Plin. 
H,N,  ii.  98,  xzxvi.  27).  This  stone 
was  probably  a  species  of  lime- 
stone. The  coffins  among  the 
Greeks,    on     the    contrarj-,    were 

(QSiially  earthenware  or  baked  clay, 
tltbough  other  materials  were  em- 
ployed. The  coffins  were  called  by 
rarioas  names  and  were  of  different 
shapes  and  forms. 

Cremation,  however,  became 
general  at  an  c^irly  epoch  among 
the  Romans.  We  find  the  custom 
mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  Ipg,  ii.  23).  Sulla  was  the 
first  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  who  was 
burnt.  It  is  doubtful  nt  what  time 
cremation  became  general  in  Greece; 
the  probability  is  that  the  innova- 
tioQ  of  burning  spread  more  slowly 
in  that  country,  and  that  the 
methods  of  buriid  and  of  cremation 
were  concurrently  practised  for  a 
considerable  period.  Socrates,  for  in- 
stuioe,  speaks  of  the  alternative  of 
interment  or  cremation  for  his  body 
(JPlsLt,  Phaed.  p.  115).  Cremation 
if  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (II.  xziii. 
127,  and  xzir.  7S7).  Lucian  men- 
tions that  the  practice  of  the  Per- 


sians is  to  bury  their  dead,  b 
that  of  the  Greeks  to  burn  tl 
same  (Luc.  de  hict  21).  Tl 
manner  of  cremation  both  amoi 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appea 
to  have  been  very  similar.  A  py: 
or  pile  of  wood,  by  the  Greel 
caUed  trvpai,  by  the  Romans  rogn 
was  *  raised  to  a  considerab 
height.  On  this  the  body  was  lai' 
and  the  pyre  was  then  set  fire  t 
Oils  and  perfumes  were  cast  in  tl 
flames,  to  assist  the  cremation  ai 
to  impart  sweet  odours.  If  the  d^ 
ceased  were  a  great  personag 
treasures,  horses,  and  even  slav< 
were  burnt  on  the  pyre  with  hir 
,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  tl 
pyre  was  quite  burnt  down  tl 
fire  was  extinguished  by  pourii: 
wine  over  the  flames  and  hot  ashc 
The  relatives  then  collected  the  r 
mains  of  the  deceased  with  great  car 
and  washed  them  in  wine  togeth< 
with  oil  and  perfumes,  and  place 
them  afterwards  in  urns.  Thei 
urns  were  made  of  various  materia 
and  of  diflbrent  shapes  ;  sometim( 
they  were  made  of  gold  (Od.  xxi 
71);  sometimes  of  baked  clay,  ( 
marble  or  alabaster.  The  Romai 
called  the  um /oralis  urna^  it  gen 
rally  bore  an  ejyitaphiinu  beginnir 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  meanir 
Dis  Manihiut  sarrnni,  or  *  sacred  1 
the  manes,'  this  was  followed  I 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  lengj 
of  his  life,  &c.  &c.  Sometimes  tl 
S.  was  omitted  and  the  letter  D.  ^ 
alone  employed.  In  some  instanct 
a  little  earth  was  cast  in  with  tl 
remains.  Among  the  lower  ordo: 
the  same  care  and  pomp  was  n< 
observed.  Although  also  subjects 
to  cremation,  the  poorest  citizei 
were  not  burnt  singly,  but  in  hcaj 
together  (Mart.  lib.  viii.  Epig.  75 
which  must  have  been,  to  say  fl 
least,  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

This  system  of  cremation  wi 
universally  practised  throughout  tl 
Roman  dominion  during  the  Et 
pire.  But  as  Christianity  prevaih 
it  began  to  fall  into  desuetude,  ai 
the  fourth  century  saw  the  syste 
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entirely  abolished.  The  early  Chris- 
tians followed  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
which,  as  we  have  already  obsei-ved, 
was  to  bury,  not  to  bum  the  dead. 
The  Kabbis  gave  the  text  *dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return,'  as  a  reason  for  burial,  and 
refused  to  bum  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Tacitus 
notices  the  Jewish  custom,  and 
remarks  of  them  that  it  is  their 
practice — *  corpora  condere  quam 
cremare  ' — *  to  bury  wither  than  to 
bum.'  (Tacit.  HisL  v.  5.)  The 
Christians,  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dying 
in  grace  were  merely  reposing  in 
a  sleep  of  rest  and  peace,  followed 
the  example  of  the  disposal  of  th6 
body  of  Christ,  and  did  not  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  laid 
them  do^vn  in  some  place  with  great 
decency  and  r*.are  to  await  the  re- 
surrection. This  idea  is  fully  borne 
out  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
inscription  *  depositus  in  pace,'  <fec., 
is  frequent,  the  body  being  but '  laid 
down  in  peace'  for  a  little  time, 
presently  to  rise  up  again.  -And 
the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
word  'cemetery,'  or,  *  ccemeterium,' 
which  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  a  '  slcepingv  room.'  The 
resurrection  being  with  Christians 
the  paramount  idea,  they  viewed 
with  horror  any  attempt  such  as 
cremation,  which  would  mangle  or 
deface  the  slumberer..  (See  also  St. 
Chrys.  Hom.  Ixxxi.  tom  v.)  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  early  Ciinstians  attached 
any  superstitious  motive  or  false 
religion  to  their  dislike  to  crema- 
tion. They  were  well  aware  that 
there  was    nothing  whatever  un- 


christian, or  against  their  faith  in 
the  practice  of  it,  but  they  regarded 
burial  as  more  in  accord  with  na- 
ture, with  the  Gospel,  and  with 
pious  sentiment,  respect  to  the  dead 
Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Dialog^ne, 
makes  the  heathen  say,*  '  Inde  vide- 
licet et  execrantur  rogos  et  damnani 
ignium  sepulturas  :'  to  which  the 
Christian  answers  :'  *  Nee  ut  creditu 
ullum  damnum  sepultursB  timemns, 
sed  et  vetercm  et  nieliorem  con- 
suctudinem  humandi  freqnentamus.' 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  d 
early  Christianity,  Constantine  wai 
not  burnt,  but  was  buried.  This  cub* 
tom  has  been  perpetuated  through- 
out Christendom  unto  the  present 
day. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  Christian  burial  hai 
of  necessity  been  accompanied  bj 
the  coffin.  The  latter,  to  Chris- 
tians, is  no  part  or  requisite  of  an 
interment,  nor  does  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land  require  it  to  be  used  any  more 
than  do  her  Ecclesiastical  ordi-i 
nances.  In  the  Burial  Service  ol 
the  Church  of  England,  the 
words  employed  in  and  aboul 
the  ceremonial  are  *  corpse  *  and 
*  body ' ;  the  word  *  coffin  '  is  nd 
to  be  found.  We  find  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  commoE 
with  other  persons  of  their  tmie 
were  buried  without  any  sort  oJ 
coffin.  Abbot  Garin,  or  Warin 
who  flourished  about  11 90,  intro- 
duced coffins  of  stone  for  the  use 
of  his  monks,  which  mode  of  borial 
seemed  to  him  more  proper  for  then 
than  mere  interment  in  the  ground 
Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  the 
order,  says,^  *  Quasdam  nempe  con 
suctudines  ab  antique  conservatas 


'  Thence,  indeed,  thoy  both  hold  pyres  hb  Hccursed,  and  they  condemn  sepulture  b^ 
burning.' 

■  *  We  do  not  fear  any  evil  from  that  niethf>d,  as  you  8oom  to  suppose,  but  we  an 
acenst/)med  to  follow  the  morcnncient  and  the  better  practice  of  burial  in  the  grcrand.' 

*  Wishinp^,  forsooth,  to  please  many,  Abbot  Garin  chan^red  to  new  ordinances  eeortaii 
customs  which  had  been  preserved  fh>ni  ancient  times.  Which  deed  to  some  seemed 
rash,  but  to  others  desirable,  proper,  and  commendable.  Among  which  changes  he  ordered 
that  the  bodies  of  the  deceab(Kl  monks,  which  formerly  us^  to  be  buried  under  th< 
mere  sods  of  earth,  should  for  the  future  be  placed  in  coffins  of  stone,  ai  thia  appeared 
to  him  to  be  more  proper.' 
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volens  mnltis  placere,  idem  Abbas 
Garinasin  nova  Statatacommatavit. 
Qnod  factam  mnltis  videbatnr  teme- 
rarinm,  mnltis  utile  honestumet  com- 
meodabile.     Inter  qnse  constitnit  nt 
corpora  monachoram  defrinctonim, 
qns  antea  conctis  temporibns  sub 
EolioB  terrsd  cespite  solebant  sepeliri, 
omnibua  temporibna  seqnentibus  in 
kpideis  sepnlobriB  quod  ei  videbatur 
bonestins  reconderentur'  (Vit.  Ahh. 
S.  Alb.  95).     But  although  intro- 
dnoed  for  the  monks  of  St.  Albans 
in  1190,  we  find  a  curious  entry  as 
late  as  1627  in  the  Principal  Regis- 
tiy  of  a  certain  diocese  in  England, 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  ap- 
proved by   his   chancellor,   to   the 
effect  that  certain  fees  were  payable 
to  the  parson  of  the  parish  for  in- 
tenringacorpee  'coffined,'  and  other 
ind  lesser  fees  to  him  for  perform- 
ing the  same  office  to  an  *  uncoffined ' 
corpse   (Spelm.    de    Sepult    185). 
This  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
practice  of  burying  corpses  without 
wSSaiB  was  prevalent  in  England  as 
kte  as   the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  since  that  period 
no  alteration   has    taken  place   in 
En-riish  law,  by  implication  or  other- 
wise,  which  renders  the  use  of  the 
coffin  necessary.     It  is  true  that  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  in  wool,  enact- 
ing    the    use    of    winding-sheets 
for  the    dead,   made   of  wool,   or 
woollen  in  part  (30  Ch.  II.  cap.  3, 
&nd  32  Ch.  II.  cap.    i)  ;  but  it  is 
obvious    that    decency  requires    a 
corpae  to  be  wrapped  in  some  sort 
of  covering,   whether   a  coffin   bo 
employed  or  not.     Moreover,  these 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  since 
repealed  (see  54  G^eo.  UI.  cap.  108). 
It  should  be  clearly  implanted  in 
tbc  mindy  that  of  the  three  methods 
of  disposing   of  the    dead — burial 
in  a  coffin,  burial  without  a  coffin, 
cremation — the    two    first   are   re- 
cognised, and  have  been  and  may 


be  practised,  without  infringeme 
of  the  law.  The  last  method — ce 
tainly  a  repulsive  one  to  the  fee 
ings  of  most  persons — has,  notwit 
standing,  great  advantages  in  tl 
cause  of  health.  But  the  Commc 
Law  of  England  is  exceeding! 
keen  in  the  prohibition  of  all  thin^ 
calculated  to  outrage  propriety,  < 
which  may  appear  to  be  contra  bom 
mores.  The  King's  Bench  is  tl 
custos  moTum  of  the  subjects  of  th; 
realm  (i  Sid.  168) ;  and  it  hi 
been  decided  that  a  common  la^ 
duty  is  incumbent  on  every  hous4 
holder,  or  other  occupier,  to  bw 
decently  him  or  her  dying  und€ 
his  roof  (Reg.  v,  Stewart,  1 2  A.  < 

E.  773). 

It   is  not    for  us    to   anticipat 

the  decisions  of  the  Bench  shoul 

cremation  be  introduced  into  Eng 

land.     Within  the  last  two  or  thre 

years  cases  of  its  use  have  occurred 

ill  Europe,  and  on  each  occasion  i 

has  met  with  the  general  approve 

of  men  of  science.  Still  it  is  not  na 

tural.  In  our  opinion,  lack  of  avail 

able  space,  as  in  large  cities,  or  \ 

sudden  and  general  epidemic,  alon 

should  sanction  its  use.     The  fnme 

arising  from  the  pyre  do  not  appea 

to    have    caused    any   unhealthfn 

effects  on  the  living,  that  is,  as  fa 

as  we  can  judge  from  the  perusal  0 

ancient  authors.     It  is  i*ather  th< 

hurtful    influence   on   the  mind  0: 

the  unthinking   population   whicl 

might  cause  anxiety. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  her< 

to  recal  to  mind  the  beautiful  sen 

timents  which  inspired  the  mine 

of  Cyrus  when   dying.     Xenophoi 

tells  us  how,  in  his  dying  speech,  Ya 

*  desired  to   be    buried  neither  ir 

gold  nor  in  silver,  nor  in  anjrthing 

else,  but  to  be  immediately  returnee 

to   the   earth.'     '  What,'    says   he 

'  can  be  more  blessed  than  to  mil 

at  once  with  that  which  produce! 

and  nourishes  everything  excelleni 

and  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  ' 
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entirely  abolished.  The  early  Chris- 
tians followed  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  to  bury,  not  to  bum  the  dead. 
The  Kabbis  gave  the  text  Must 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return,'  as  a  reason  for  burial,  and 
refused  to  bum  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Tacitus 
notices  the  Jewish  custom,  and 
remarks  of  them  that  it  is  their 
practice — *  corpora  condere  quam 
cromare  ' — *  to  bury  i-ather  than  to 
bum.*  (Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.)  The 
Christians,  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dying 
in  grace  were  merely  reposing  in 
a  sleep  of  rest  and  peace,  followed 
the  example  of  the  disposal  of  th6 
body  of  Christ,  and  did  not  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  laid 
them  down  in  some  place  with  great 
decency  and  care  to  await  the  re- 
surrection. This  idea  is  fully  borne 
out  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
inscription  *  depositus  in  pace,*  Ac, 
is  frequent,  the  body  being  but '  laid 
down  in  peace'  for  a  little  time, 
presently  to  rise  up  again.  -And 
the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
word  'cemetery/  or,  *  ccemeterium,' 
which  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  a  *  sleeping^  room.'  The 
resurrection  being  with  Christians 
the  paramount  idea,  they  viewed 
with  horror  any  attempt  such  as 
cremation,  which  would  mangle  or 
deface  the  slumberer..  (See  also  St. 
Chrys.  Hom.  Ixxxi.  tom  v.)  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  early  Christians  attached 
any  superstitious  motive  or  false 
religion  to  their  dislike  to  crema- 
tion. They  were  well  aware  that 
there  was    nothing  whatever  un- 


christian, or  against  their  faith  in 
the  practice  of  it,  but  they  regarded 
burial  as  more  in  accord  with  na- 
ture, with  the  Gospel,  and  with 
pious  sentiment,  respect  to  the  dead. 
Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Dialogue, 
makes  the  heathen  say,'  '  Inde  vide- 
licet et  execrantur  rogos  et  damnant 
ignium  sepulturas  :'  to  which  the 
Christian  answers  :'  '  Xcc  ni  creditu 
ullum  damnum  sepulturea  timemns, 
sed  et  veterem  et  meliorem  con- 
suctudinem  humandifreqnentamns.* 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
early  Christianity,  Constantino  waa 
n  ot  burnt,  but  was  buried.  This  cus- 
tom has  been  perpetuated  through- 
out Christendom  unto  the  present 
day. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  Chnstian  burial  hafl 
of  necessity  been  accompanied  by 
the  coffin.  The  latter,  to  ChriB- 
tiuns,  is  no  part  or  requisite  of  aa 
interment,  nor  does  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land  require  it  to  be  used  any  mor€ 
than  do  her  Ecclesiastical  ordi-> 
nances.  In  the  Burial  Service  oi 
the  Church  of  England,  the 
words  employed  in  and  aboai 
the  ceremonial  are  *  corpse  '  and 
*body';  the  word  *coflBn'  is  no! 
to  be  found.  We  find  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  commoi! 
with  other  persons  of  their  time^ 
were  buried  without  any  sort  ol 
coffin.  Abbot  Garin,  or  Warin^ 
who  flourished  about  1190,  intro- 
duced coffins  of  stone  for  the  use 
of  his  monks,  which  mode  of  burial 
seemed  to  him  more  proper  for  then 
than  mere  interment  in  the  ground 
Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  the 
order,  says,^  '  Quasdam  nempe  con« 
suctudines  ab  antiquo  conservataa 


'  Thence,  indeed,  they  both  hold  pyres  iia  accursed,  and  they  candemn  sepulture  bj 
burning.' 

*  '  We  do  not  fear  any  evil  from  that  metliod,  as  you  eocm  to  suppose,  but  we  arc 
accustomed  to  follow  the  moreanciont  and  the  better  practice  of  burial  in  the  ground.' 

*  Wishinfif,  forsooth,  to  please  many,  Abbot  Garin  chanpfed  to  new  ordinances  otttsii 
customs  which  bad  been  preserved  from  ancient  times.  Which  deed  to  some  seemed 
rash,  but  to  others  desirable,  proper,  and  commendable.  Among  which  changes  he  ordeced 
that  the  bodies  of  the  deceas(*d  monks,  wliich  formerly  used  to  be  buried  under  th< 
mere  sods  of  earth,  should  for  the  future  be  placed  in  coffins  of  stone,  as  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  more  proper.' 
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mltis  placere,  idem  Abbas 
n  nova  Statatacommutavit. 
tarn  mnltis  videbatnr  teme- 
inltis  n  tile  honestum  et  com- 
te.  Inter  qnsa  constitnit  ut 
nonachomm  defrmctomm, 
a  cnnctis  temporibns  sab 
no  cespite  solebant  sepeliri, 
bemx>oribiis  seqnentibas  in 
epnlchris  quod  ei  videbatnr 
reconderentnr'  (Vit,  Ahh. 
5).     Bnt  although  intro- 

the  monks  of  St.  Albans 
ve  find  a  cnrions  entry  as 
27  in  the  Principal  Regis- 
ertain  diocese  in  England, 

by  the  bishop,  and  ap- 
Y  his  chancellor,  to  the 
,  certeiu  fees  were  payable 
rson  of  the  parish  for  in-  ■ 
iorpse  *  coffined,'  and  other 
'  fees  to  him  for  perform- 
me  office  to  an '  nncoffined* 
^pelm.  de  Sepult  185). 
onstrates  clearly  that  the 
f  bnrying  corpses  withont 
A  prevalent  in  England  as 
he  beginning  of  the  six- 
itnry,  and  since  that  period 
tion  has  taken  place  in 
fcW,  by  implication  orother- 
ch  renders  the  use  of  the 
essary.     It  is  true  that  in 

of  Charles  II.  two  Acts 
cnent  were  passed  for  the 

our  trade  in  wool,  enact- 

nse  of  winding-sheets 
dead,  made  of  wool,  or 
1  part  (30  Ch.  II.  cap.  3, 
!h.  II.  cap.  i)  ;  but  it  is 
that  decency  requires  a 
be  wrapped  in  some  sort 
Qg,  whether  a  coffin  be 
or  not.  Moreover,  these 
irliament  have  been  since 
see  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  108). 

be  clearly  implanted  in 
that  of  the  three  methods 
ing  of  the  dead — burial 
I,  burial  without  a  coffin, 
—the  two  first  are  re- 
^nd  have  been  and  may 


be  practised,  without  infringement 
of  the  law.  The  last  method — cer- 
tainly a  repulsive  one  to  the  feel- 
ings of  most  persons — ^has,  notwith- 
standing, great  advantages  in  the 
cause  of  health.  Bnt  the  Common 
Law  of  England  is  exceedingly 
keen  in  the  prohibition  of  all  things 
calculated  to  outrage  propriety,  or 
which  may  appear  to  be  contra  honos 
mores.  The  King's  Bench  is  the 
custos  morum  of  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  (i  Sid.  168) ;  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  common  law 
duty  is  incumbent  on  every  house- 
holder, or  other  occupier,  to  bury 
decently  him  or  her  dying  under 
his  roof  (Beg.  v.  Stewart,  la  A.  & 
E.  773). 

It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  Bench  should 
cremation  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  cases  of  its  use  have  occurred 
in  Europe,  and  on  each  occasion  it 
has  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  men  of  science.  Still  it  is  not  na- 
tural. In  our  opinion,  lack  of  avail- 
able space,  as  in  large  cities,  or  a 
sudden  and  general  epidemic,  alone 
should  sanction  its  use.  The  fumes 
arising  from  the  pyre  do  not  appear 
to  have  caused  any  unhealthfal 
effects  on  the  living,  that  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  perusal  of 
ancient  authors.  It  is  rather  the 
hurtful  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  unthinkiDg  population  which 
might  cause  anxiety. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  recal  to  mind  the  beautiful  sen- 
timents which  inspired  the  mind 
of  Cyrus  when  dying.  Xenophon 
tells  us  how,  in  his  dying  speech,  he 

*  desired  to  be  buried  neither  in 
gold  nor  in  silver,  nor  in  anything 
else,  but  to  be  immediately  returned 
to  the   earth.'     *What,*    says   he, 

*  can  be  more  blessed  than  to  mix 
at  once  with  that  which  produces 
and  nourishes  everything  excellent 
and  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  ' 
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prove  the  work  of  natarc,  or  to  nega- 
tive it  in  relation  to  this  great 
law  of  hers,  that  disgust  and  horrors 
arise.  Two  opposite  extremes  have 
been  countenanced  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  dead : 
viz. — I.  Cremation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dead  body  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible.  2.  Elaborate  and  would- 
be  air-tight  coffins,  with  or  without 
embalming,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  corpse  as  long  as  possible. 

Civilisation  seems  to  seek  difficul- 
ties. What  can  be  better  than  the 
practice  of  the  universal  law  of  *  dust 
to  dust*  ?  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
simplicity  of  interment — that  is  to 
say,  in  burial  in  the  ground  in  such 
manner  that  the  body  may  touch 
and  mingle  with  the  earth  as  soon 
as  nature  wills  it,  and  without 
undue  precipitation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  that  wo  have  on  record.  The 
Old  Testament  continually  refers 
to  such  being  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whenever  practicable, 
enclosed  their  dead  in  tombs  or 
sepulchres ;  but  where  such  was 
neither  convenient  nor  feasible,  nor. 
as  in  cases  of  hostile  influence, 
prudent,  they  adopted  the  analogous 
alternative  of  simple  interment  in 
the  ground.  They  were  especially 
tenacious  that  no  dead  should  be 
refused  this  last  office  of  respect, 
and  therefore  extended  the  rights 
of  burial  even  unto  malefactors  and 
enemies  ( i  Kings  xi.  15;  Deut. 
xxi.  23).  Coffins,  according  to  our 
signification,  seem  to  have  been  but 
seldom  employed  among  them.  The 
corpse  having  been  swathed  with 
bandages,  was  laid  on  a  bier  or  bed, 
and  thus  can-ied  to  the  sepulchre  or 
to  the  grave,  as  the  case  chanced  to 
be.  No  covering  appears  to  have 
been  over  the  bier,  which,  unlike  the 
Boman  custom,  was  generally  car- 
ried by  relatives,  and  not  by  paid 
attendants.  Everything  was  simple 
and  without  display.  The  only  trace 
of  any  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
he  habit  of  using   a   quantity   of 


spices  and  ointment ;  Bome  of  tha 
were  applied  to  the  dead  penc 
previously  to  swathing  him  m  tl 
bandages;  other  portiona  were  bun 
in  honour  of  him.  These  oatton 
which  were  commou  to  other  ■ 
tions  of  antiquity,  may  protaU 
owe  their  origin  to  the  deaire  < 
friends  and  relativea  to  retaid  H 
natural  corruption  for  as  long  a  Urn 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  imnilii 
motives.  Thus  we  read  that  An  h 
in  a  '  bed  of  spices '  (2  Chron.  xi 
14).  In  the  case  of  the  borisl  < 
Christ  himself,  the  Jewish  ousln 
was  in  no  whit  departed  fix>m.  Bin 
demus  brought  a  mixtare  of  mjn 
and  aloes,  about  a  handred  pom 
weight,  and  they  that  were  wH 
him  boond  the  body  in  linen  dod 
with  the  spices,  'asthe  manaari 
the  Jews  is  tobniy'  (John  3dz.4fl( 
and  laid  it  in  a  new  sepnlchre. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fiu4^  Ai 
when  Mary  Magdalen,  having  1 
alabaster  box  filled  with  preeioi 
ointment,  poured  it  npon  Ohrii 
as  related  in  the  Oospel  Qbt 
xzvi.  7-12),  He  remarked  in  hi 
support  that  she  in  anointing  H 
body  had  wrought  a  good  w«M 
upon  Him,  for  she  had  done 
for  His  burial,  or  rather  acoordii 
to  the  Gbeek,  rpoc  r6  itmfdm 
i.e.  for  being  swathed  in  the  irrif 
(grave  clothes). 

The  Old  Testament,  hornm 
affords  one  example  of  bntniiw  ti 
dead,  that  is  the  homing  of  ti 
bodies  of  Sanl  and  his  aona.  B 
this  example  cannot  be  nid  to  1 
any  evidence  of  the  practioi 
what  we  now  mean  by  the  voi 
*  Cremation.'  The  case  in  poi 
illnstrates  an  exception  to  the  or 
nary  practice  of  barial,  bat  1 
more.  For  the  bodies  seem  mere 
to  have  been  roughly  burnt  as 
precaution  against  violence  on  i 
part  of  the  Philistines,  bat  fer  : 
other  reason.  Among  the  Giee 
and  Romans,  burial  of  the  de 
appears  to  have  been  the  enstom 
the  most  early  times  of  their  histo] 
We  have    testimony  that  in  t 
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of  Cecrops  the  Athenians 
their  dead  (Cic.  de  hgAi,  25); 
at  the  same  habit  prevailed 
;  the  Spartcms  (Pint.  Lye.  27); 
also  among  the  Romans 
H.  N.  yii.  55). 

le  criminals  were  denied  the 
of  burial  both  by  the  Athe- 
tnd  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 

of  such  were  cast  away  on 
I  spots  of  ground  set  apart 
it  purpose  (Plut.  Them.  22 ; 
i.  134).  It  is  a  curious  fact 
the    Greeks    did   not  refuse 

to  a  person  guilty  of  suicide, 
10  hand  with  which  he  had 
med  the  deed  was  cut  off  and 

apart  from  him.  Pliny  re- 
hat  the  coffin  in  use  among 
)mans  was  generally  of  stone, 
ne  cases  it  was  made  of  a 
i  stone  from  Assos  in  Troas, 

had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
ying  all  the  body,  the  teeth 
ed,  in  forty  days.  Hence 
me  Sarcojfhagus.  (See  Plin. 
ii.  98,  xxxvi.  27).  This  stone 
robably  a  species  of  lime- 
The  coffins  among  the 
s,  on  the  contrary,  were 
^  earthenware  or  baked  clay, 
^h  other  materials  were  em- 
.  The  coffins  were  called  by 
s  names  and  were  of  different 

and  forms. 

nation,  however,  became 
1  at  an  early  epoch  among 
►mans.  We  find  the  custom 
►ned  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
le  leg.  ii.  23).  Sulla  was  the 
'  the  Gens  Cornelia  who  was 
It  is  doubtful  at  what  time 
ion  became  general  in  Greece; 
obability  is  that  the  innova- 

burning  spread  more  slowly 
it  country,  and  that  the 
Is  of  burial  and  of  cremation 
:;oncurrently  practised  for  a 
arable  period.  Socrates,  for  in- 

speaks  of  the  alternative  of 
ent  or  cremation  for  his  body 
Phaed.  p.  115).  Cremation 
tioned  in  the  Iliad  (J{.  xxiii. 
id  xxiv.  787).  Lucian  men- 
hat  the  practice  of  the  Per- 


sians is  to  bury  their  dead,  but 
that  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  the 
same  (Luc.  de  hid.  21).  The 
manner  of  cremation  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appears 
to  have  been  very  similar.  A  pyre 
or  pile  of  wood,  by  the  Greeks 
caUed  irvpal,  by  the  Romans  roguSy 
was  '  raised  to  a  considerable 
height.  On  this  the  body  was  laid, 
and  the  pyre  was  then  set  fire  to. 
Oils  and  perfumes  were  cast  in  the 
flames,  to  assist  the  cremation  and 
to  impart  sweet  odours.  If  the  de- 
ceased were  a  great  personage, 
treasures,  horses,  and  even  slaves 
were  burnt  on  the  pyre  with  him, 
,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  the 
pyre  was  quite  burnt  down  the 
fire  was  extinguished  by  pouring 
wine  over  the  flames  and  hot  ashes. 
The  relatives  then  collected  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  with  great  care, 
and  washed  them  in  wine  together 
with  oil  and  perfumes,  and  placed 
them  afterwards  in  urns.  These 
urns  were  made  of  various  materials 
and  of  different  shapes ;  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  gold  (Od.  xxiv. 
71)  ;  sometimes  of  baked  clay,  or 
marble  or  alabaster.  The  Romans 
called  the  urn  feralis  urna,  it  gene- 
rally bore  an  epitapkium  beginning 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  meaning 
Dis  Manihus  sacrum^  or  *  sacred  to 
the  manes,*  this  was  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  length 
of  his  life,  &c.  <fcc.  Sometimes  the 
S.  was  omitted  and  the  letter  D.  M. 
alone  employed.  In  some  instances 
a  little  earth  was  cast  in  with  the 
remains.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  same  care  and  pomp  was  not 
observed.  Although  also  subjected 
to  cremation,  the  poorest  citizens 
were  not  burnt  singly,  but  in  heaps 
together  (Mart.  lib.  viii.  Epig.  75), 
which  must  have  been,  to  say  flie 
least,  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

This  system  of  cremation  was 
universally  practised  throughout  the 
Roman  dominion  during  the  Em- 
pire. But  as  Christianity  prevailed 
it  began  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and 
the  fourth  century  saw  the  system 
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entirely  abolished.  The  early  Chris- 
tians followed  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  to  bury,  not  to  bum  the  dead. 
The  Kabbis  gave  the  text  *du8t 
thon  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return,'  as  a  reason  for  burial,  and 
refused  to  bum  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Tacitus 
notices  the  Jewish  custom,  and 
remarks  of  them  that  it  is  their 
practice — '  corpora  condere  quam 
cromare  ' — *  to  bury  leather  than  to 
bum.*  (Tacit.  Bist,  v.  5.)  The 
Christians,  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dying 
in  grace  were  merely  reposing  in 
a  sleep  of  rest  and  peace,  followed 
the  example  of  the  disposal  of  th6 
body  of  Christ,  and  did  not  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  laid 
them  down  in  some  place  with  great 
decency  and  r^are  to  await  the  re- 
surrection. This  idea  is  fully  borne 
out  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
inscription  *  depositus  in  pace,*  Ac, 
is  frequent,  the  body  being  but  *  laid 
down  in  peace*  for  a  little  time, 
presently  to  rise  up  again.  -And 
the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
word  'cemetery,*  or,  *  coemeterium,* 
which  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  a  '  sleeping,  room.*  The 
resurrection  being  with  Christians 
the  paramount  idea,  they  viewed 
with  horror  any  attempt  such  as 
cremation,  which  wonld  mangle  or 
deface  the  slumberer..  (See  also  St. 
Chrys.  Hom.  Ixxxi.  tom  v.)  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  early  Christians  attached 
any  superstitious  motive  or  false 
religion  to  their  dislike  to  crema- 
tion. They  were  well  aware  that 
there  was    nothing  whatever  un- 


christian, or  agaanBt  thflir  fiuih  x 
the  practice  of  it,  bat  ihav  r^puds 
burial  as  more  in  accora  with  iH 
ture,  with  the  Gk)Bpel|  and  wit 
pious  sentiment,  respeot  io  thedeii 
Minncins  Feiiz,  in  his  Dudo^ 
makes  the  heathen  say,'  *  Inde  Tidi 
licet  et  ezecrantar  rogos  et  dMnBH 
ignium  sepultaras  :*  to  whudi  11 
Christian  answers  :* '  Neo  nt  ondHi 
uUum  damnum  sepnltnxw  timtion 
sed  et  veterem  et  xneliorem  on 
suetadinem  hnmandi&eqtiaiitamiii 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  \ 
early  GhriBtianityY  Gonatantme  wi 
not  burnt,  but  was  buried.  Tfabcoi 
tom  has  been  perpetuated  thxoag^ 
out  Christendom  onto  the  prtiQi 
day. 

It  most  not,  however,  be  inq 
posed  that  Christian  burial' hi 
of  necessity  been  accompanied  1 
the  coffin.  The  latter,  to  CM 
tians,  is  no  part  or  reqnirifce  of  i 
interment,  nor  does  the  lawof  9a| 
land  reqnire  it  to  be  need  anr  md 
than  do  her  Ecclesiastical  oiS 
nances.  In  the  Burial  Serviee  < 
the  Charch  of  England,  fl 
words  employed  in  and  aim 
the  ceremonial  are  '  corpee '  iM 
*body';  the  word  'ooiBn'  is  ai 
to  be  found.  We  fidd  tha«  fl 
monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  oomast 
with  other  persons  of  their  tid 
were  buried  without  any  flott'< 
coffin.  Abbot  Garin,  or  Waii 
who  flonrished  abont  11 90,  ittlr 
duced  coffins  of  stone  fiir  the  ti 
of  his  monks,  which  mode  of  bnfi 
seemed  to  him  more  proper  fbr  the 
than  mere  interment  in  the  groaa 
Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  'tf 
order,  says,^  '  Qnasdam  nempe  <Mi 
suetndines  ab  antique  oonaerraitl 


'  Thence,  indeed,  they  both  hold  pjres  i\a  accursed,  and  they  eaodemii  sepultora 
burning.' 

*  *  We  do  not  fear  nny  eril  from  that  method,  as  you  soem  to  suppose,  but  w»  a 
aceustomed  to  follow  the  raorenncicnt  and  the  better  practice  of  burial  in  the  ground.* 

*  Wi^infi:.  forNuotli.  to  please  many.  Abbot  Garin  changed  to  nev  ordiDaiKsn  eesti 
cufltoma  vhich  had  been  preaeired  from  ancient  times.  Which  deed  to  •oma  ■een 
raah,  but  to  others  desirable,  pn)pcr,  and  commendable.  Among  which  changes  he  oidef 
that  the  bodies  of  the  deoeabcd  monkf,  which  formerly  usc4  to  be  buried  under  i 
mere  sods  of  earth,  should  for  the  future  be  placed  in  coffins  of  stone,  as  this  appear 
to  him  to  be  more  proper.' 
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mnltis  placere,  idem  Abbas 
IS  in  nova  Statutacommutavit. 
actum  multis  videbatnr  teme- 
I,  multisutilehonestumetcom- 
.bile.  Inter  qu89  constituit  ut 
a  monachomm  defiinctonim, 
Qtea  cunctis  temporibns  sub 
terrsD  cespite  solebant  sepeliri, 
as  temporibus  sequentibus  in 
s  sepulchris  quod  ei  videbatur 
ins  reconderentur*  (Vit.  Ahh, 
.  95).  But  although  intro- 
for  the  monks  of  St.  Albans 
D,  we  find  a  curious  entrj  as 

1627  in  the  Principal  Regis- 
a  certain  diocese  in  England, 
led  by  the  bishop,  and  ap- 

by   his   chancellor,   to    the 

hat  certain  fees  were  payable 

parson  of  the  parish  for  in- 

•  a  corpse  *  coffined/  and  other 

iser  fees  to  him  for  perform- 

same  office  to  an  *  uncoffined  * 

(Spelm.  de  Sepult.  185). 
emonstrates  clearly  that  the 
e  of  burying  corpses  without 
was  prevalent  in  England  as 
i  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
century,  and  since  that  period 
^ration  has  taken  place  in 
I  law,  by  implication  orother- 
hich  renders  the  use  of  the 
ecessary.  It  is  true  that  in 
^n  of  Charles  II.  two  Acts 
iament  were  passed  for  the 
of  our  trade  in  wool,  enact- 
le  use  of  winding-sheets 
dead,    ra«ade    of   wool,    or 

in  part  (30  Ch.  II.  cap.  3, 

Ch.  II.  cap.  i)  ;  but  it  is 
that  decency  requires  a 
:o  be  wrapped  in  some  sort 
jring,  whether  a  coffin  bo 
?d  or  not.  Moreover,  these 
Parliament  have  been  since 
I  (see  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  108). 
Id  be  clearly  implanted  in 
d,  that  of  the  three  methods 
osing  of  the  dead — burial 
ffin,  burial  without  a  coffin, 
3n — the  two  first  are  re- 
i,  and  have  been  and  may 


be  practised,  without  infringement 
of  the  law.  The  last  method — cer- 
tainly  a  repulsive  one  to  the  feel- 
ings of  most  persons — has,  notwith- 
standing, great  advantages  in  the 
cause  of  health.  But  the  Common 
Law  of  England  is  exceedingly 
keen  in  the  prohibition  of  all  things 
calculated  to  outrage  propriety,  or 
which  may  appear  to  be  contra  bonos 
mores.  The  King's  Bench  is  the 
custos  moTum  of  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  (i  Sid.  168) ',  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  common  law 
duty  is  incumbent  on  every  house- 
holder, or  other  occupier,  to  bury 
decently  him  or  her  dying  under 
his  roof  (Beg.  v.  Stewart,  la  A.  & 

E.  773). 

It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  Bench  should 
cremation  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  cases  of  its  use  have  occurred 
in  Europe,  and  on  each  occasion  it 
has  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  men  of  science.  Still  it  is  not  na- 
tural. In  our  opinion,  lack  of  avail- 
able space,  as  in  large  cities,  or  a 
sudden  and  general  epidemic,  alone 
should  sanction  its  use.  The  fumes 
arising  from  the  pyre  do  not  appear 
to  have  caused  any  unhealthfnl 
effects  on  the  living,  that  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  perusal  of 
ancient  authors.  It  is  rather  the 
hurtful  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  unthinking  population  which 
might  cause  anxiety. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  recal  to  mind  the  beautiful  sen- 
timents which  inspired  the  mind 
of  Cyrus  when  dying.  Xenophon 
tells  us  how,  in  his  dying  speech,  he 

*  desired  to  be  bui*ied  neither  in 
gold  nor  in  silver,  nor  in  anything 
else,  but  to  be  immediately  returned 
to   the   earth.*     *  What,*    says   he, 

*  can  be  more  blessed  than  to  mix 
at  once  with  that  which  produces 
and  nourishes  everything  excellent 
and  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  ' 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDIA. 


YEAR  by  year  the  question  of 
employment  for  tlie  scionR  of 
what  are  pleasantly  called  the  edu- 
cated classes  becomes  more  pressing ; 
year  by  year  the  ranks  of  well- 
educated  but  rejected  candidates 
for  the  various  services,  civil  and 
military,  are  swelled  by  involuntary 
auxiliaries  ;  and  year  by  year  pain- 
ful instances  of  the  cruelty  (for  it 
is  nothing  less)  of  sending  young 
men,  without  capital  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  to  the 
Australasian  colonies  are  multiplied 
and  enforced.  This  question  of  a 
trade,  indeed,  cannot  be  much  longer 
shirked  even  by  those  who  are 
pleased  to  think  themselves  much 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
labouring  classes.  A  bricklayer 
is  of  more  importance  in  Australia, 
or,  in  fact,  in  most  places,  than  a 
Master  of  Arts,  and  it  is  the  know- 
ledge  of  a  handicraft  that  makes 
the  Germans  such  good  colonists, 
and  developcs  them  into  such  good 
and  efficient  missionaries. 

Giving  in,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  feeling  which  considers 
manual  labour  ignoble,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  set  before  our  readers  briefly 
and  with  such  distinctness  as  the 
present  transition  state  of  the  ser- 
vices permits,  the  difierent  profes- 
sions and  branches  of  professions 
open  to  competition  by  all  classes 
in  India.  With  the  competitive 
system  generally  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  note  that 
its  great  defect  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  admixture  of  classes  who  by 
it  gain  admission  into  gentlemanly 

Srofessions,  as  in  the  danger  of 
egeneracy,  by  a  very  natural  and 
almost  enforced  reaction,  of  hard- 
working candidates  into  easy-g^ing 
and  faineant  ofiicials. 

Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  choice  of  a 
profession  ought  to  depend  on  the 


peculiar  tarn  and  abiUly  of  tk 
candidate,  rather  than  on  fhe  u 
trinsic  worth  of  the  proBBaaum  itnH 
And  this  choice  mnBt  be  ToboiAM] 
not  enforced.  Entrance  into  pn 
fessions  at  the  preeent  time  is  m 
to  be  gained  li^  a  sadden  rndi  c 
by  a  temporary  barat  of  applioatki 
but  by  h>ng,  determined,  and,  w 
may  add,  willing  stadj.  Favihfli 
the  choice,  in  most  caeee,  mntt  t 
final.  While  it  is  tnie  that  Ln 
Erskine,  as  has  often  been  noM 
had  served  in  both  the  armjan 
navy  before  he  entered  at  the  fail 
it  is  also  true  that  instanoea  < 
such  successful  versatility  are  nn 
Lastly,  the  choice  most  be  mad 
with  consideration  of  the  atania 
and  bodily  ability  of  the  jonth  i 
well  as  his  mental  ooltave.  I 
India  especially  a  man  reqnirea  tli 
assistance  of  a  soond  body  to  88] 
port  and  maintain  the  aoond  mint 
The  danger  of  proceeding  too  carl 
to  India  is,  indeed,  in  great  measoi 
avoided  by  the  age  of  adrnjaain 
into  and  final  toaining  for  tk 
varioos  services ;  bnt  the  danger  t 
finding  too  late  that  the  atrengl 
of  body  is  not  equal  to  the  atvengt 
of  mind  has  been  sadl^  illnatralc 
in  the  rejection  on  medical  gjroanc 
of  the  candidate  who  atood  fint  c 
the  list  for  admission  into  tl 
Civil  Service  of  India  at  the  la 
examination. 

With  these  preliminary  remarl 
we  will  proceed  to  the  conaideratk 
of  the  various  services  in  India  i 
detail.  At  the  very  outset^  as  n 
have  already  hinted,  we  find  difl 
culty  in  placing  them  in  aepara 
groups  in  conseanence  of  tl 
present  admixture,  m  what  will  I 
m  the  future  one  distinct  depar 
ment,  of  military  officers  and  cov 
nanted  and  uncovenanted  civ 
lians.  The  division  named  belo^ 
therefore,  is  necessarily    more    < 
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t  and   present  than  of  the 
e  Covenanted  Civil  Service 

• 

he  Military  Service. 
The  various  departments  of 
'il    Service  hitherto  known 
'veiianted. 

>emi-oflBcial  positions  held  by 
cial  or  private  individuals, 
ese  the  second  alone  is  dis- 
id  fast  becoming  more  so; 
the  diflRculty  of  obtaining 
ploy  is  for  military  oflBcers 
ecoming  greater.  The  first 
•d  are  in  a  transition  state,  or 
:;heir  nomenclature  will  soon 
ipplicable  from  the  fact  that 
lor  members  of  the  depart- 
itherto  known  as  uncove- 
ire  now  covenanted  servants, 
ir  places  as  they  are  pro- 
re  tilled  by  new  covenanted 
The  terms  Covenanted  and 
aanted  are  in  this  country 
derstood  and  less  regarded, 
ia,  however,  they  are  of 
significance.  Primarily 
an  that  the  former  are  under 
oui-able  covenant,  in  con- 
)n  of  their  high  rate  of  pay 
)wances,  not  to  engage  in 
^ate  enterprise  whatsoever; 
s  will  form  a  radical  part 
ngagement  on  the  part  of 
nembers  of  the  new  cove- 
services  ;  M'hile  the  latter 
er  no  such  obligation,  and 
fact,  expressly  permitted 
land  or  engage  in  trade, 
1  that  *no  officer  shall 
n}'  portion  of  the  time  and 
n  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
:)ublic  duties,  whether  civil 
ary,  to  the  management  of 
Dperty,  and  that  longer  or 
•equent  leaves  of  absence 
to  be  permitted  on  that 
'*  Practically  they  mean 
e  covenanted  service  form 
Jtocracy   of   the   East,   and 


rank  relatively  to  their  length  of 
service  higher  than  military  officers 
with  treble  their  pay  and  allowances, 
while  the  nncovenanted  officials 
have  to  serve  many  years  before 
they  have  any  rank  at  all,  or  obtain 
any  income  worth  mentioning.^ 

With  regard  to  the  Fourth  Class, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  India 
is  emphatically  an  official  country, 
and  that  something  of  the  official 
element  enters  into  the  nature  of 
all  employment  in  India.  The  rail- 
ways, which  have  always  been  under 
Government  control,  are  rapidly 
becoming  State  property,  and  the 
engineers  formerly  in  the  service 
of  Companies  State  officials.  Advo- 
cates look  to  getting  the  appoint- 
ment of  solicitors  to  Government, 
Government  pleaders,  registrars  of 
Courts,  &c.,  as  supplementary  to 
their  private  practice;  while  even 
merchants  are  drawn  into  the  official 
vortex  by  becoming,  and  looking 
forward  to  becoming,  members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  at  the  dif- 
ferent seats  of  Government.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  tea  and  coffee  planters, 
but  these  are  few  in  number  and  of 
little  weight  in  the  country ;  while 
neither  the  area  of  land  to  be  taken 
up  by  private  enterprise,  nor  the 
encouragement  given  to  settlers  in 
the  development  of  their  tracts  by 
Government,  commend  India  even 
to  the  passing  consideration  of  the 
bulk  of  would-be  colonists. 

We  have  placed  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  of  India  first,  as  it 
stands  facile  princeps  in  the  value 
of  its  prizes,  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  ultimate  distinction,  and 
the  liberality  of  its  leave  and  fur- 
lough regulations.  The  battle  for 
admission  into  its  ranks  is  fought 
d  mitrance.  The  following  table, 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  data 
at  hand  to  bring  down  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  will  show  the  severity  of 
the  contest  and  the  increasing  per- 


tary  of  State's  despatch  No.  22,  August  lo,  i86i. 

iansof  four  years'  Btiinding  ranking  with  captains  of  eight  years,  with  majors  dr 

ith  lieutenant-colonels,  and  so  on.  ^. 
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centage  of  unsuccessful  candidates,     date  of  their  final  fid 
who,  be  it  remembered,  are  at  the    for  any  other  profession  : 


too  0 


i86a 
80 

Tean 

1863 
60 

40 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1169 

!%• 

Successful  Candidates  . 

50 

50 

so 

50 

"1 
49 

Competitors    .... 

171 

189 

219 

285 

242 

279 

3*5 

^ 

PercentJige  of  success    . 

468 

317 

l8'2 

17*5 

20*7 

17^ 

«5-4 

i»o 

It  is  necessary  for  the  intending 
competitor  to  study  these  figures 
closely,  not  as  discouragements  to 
trying,  if  he  feels  that  he  has  the 
ability  in  him,  but  on  the  contrary 
as  encouragements  to  win,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  failure  at  the  first 
or  even  the  second  attempt  does 
not  necessitate  or  imply  ultimate 
rejection. 

Such  is  the  one  side  of  the  medal, 
now  for  the  obverse.  On  first  land- 
ing in  India,  the  Assistant-Col- 
lector— as  the  young  civilian  is 
styled — gets  427  rupees  per  mensem 
(about  500/.  per  annum),  while  so 
rapidly  docs  his  promotion  go  on 
that  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years' 
service  he  may  find  himself  Acting 
Judge  or  Collector  of  a  District, 
with  about  2,800/.  a  year.  He 
has,  farther,  after  a  few  yea™'  ser- 
vice,  two  distinct  branches  of  his 
profession  within  his  reach,  and 
generally  at  his  discretion  : 

1.  The  Judicial  line,  leading  up 
to  the  High  Court,  with  from  4,ooo{. 
to  5,000/.  a  year. 

2.  The  Hevenue  line,  passing 
through  the  office  of  Collector,  or 
quasi  Lord-Lieutenant  of  a  County, 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  Commis- 
sionerships  and  Lieut.-Govcmor- 
ships  of  Frovinces. 

Of  the  duties  of  Indian  civilians 
in  these  two  bt*anches  of  their  pro- 
fession it  is  irrelevant  here  to  speak ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  whose 
brains  have  not  been  sodden  with 
work  will  find  in  the  discharge  of 


them  congenial  oceapAiioiL;  wU 
field-sports  in  their  variou  flm 
go  hand-in-hand  with  their  wai 
and  indeed  form  ahnortaput  ofi 
For  the  student  oatsidA  of  tht  r 
gular  routine  of  oiBoial  duty, 
ragement  for  the  study  of  thei 
vemaoalar  langoaffes,  espeoUlf  ti 
chief  laoffuage  of  the  distaol  i 
which  he  is  attached,  an  oflbrsd  i 
the  shape  of  donatiooB  of  odo  i 
two  thousand  rupees  for  the  paaa 
in  the  lower  or  high  atandwbln 
spectively,  with  a  doaUe  honni  I 

?rofioi6ncy  in  Sanskrit  and  FKria 
'o  the  yonng  man  fineah  from  fl 
mechanical  stady  of  the  dead  !■ 
gnages  of  Greece  and  Tiome  tl 
painful  piling  n]>  of  tai|pd'lm 
ameters  and  halting  ele^paosy  ■■ 
the  concoction  of  snppoeititiOM  A 
mosthenic  orations — ^the  study  ^* 
living  lanffuaffe  among  a  lisiii 
people  with  wnbm  he  is  neoo 
intimately  associated  and  ia 
he  is  intimately  intersated, 
cially  if  such  study  fbllowa  a 
ledge  of  the  parent  Samkril^ 
not  a  labour  but,  apart  altogelh 
from  the  honorarium,  a 
a  pleasure. 

The  leave  rules,  apart  we 
from  the  regular  furloughs  commo 
to  moKt  of  the  services  in  Indb 
are  singularly  liberal.  With  th 
increased  facilities  for  travel, 
civilian,  by  accumulating  for  tfare 
years  his  privilege  leave  of  on 
month  in  the  year,  can  have  1 
triennial  trip  to  Europe^  with  th 
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itago  of  the  Lealtli-restoring 
reezcs  en  route.  The  members 
tier  8er\'ices,  wo  may  say  here, 
enjoying  equally  with  the 
lanted  civilian  one  month's 
ege  leave  after  eleven  months' 
anous  duty,  are  prevented  from 
)ying  it  to  similar  advantage, 
ailitary  oflBcer  by  an  express 
and  the  ancovenauted  civilian 
e  comparative  shallowness  of 
ipee  bag. 

)  have,  however,  now  said 
rh  to  show  that  while  for  the 
E>rsity  student  whose  prospects 
stinction  at  home  are  reason- 
certain  a  life  of  voluntary 
is  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
and  while  there  has  been  a 
arative  and  bitterly  complained 
tguation  of  promotion  in  the 
i-west  Provinces,  the  candi- 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
fi  at  no  shadow  when  he 
3  the  lists  for  admission  into 
vnks,  and  he  has  every  pros- 
>f  securing,  once  and  for  all, 
vision  for  life  in  the  shape  of 
I.  per  annum  pension  on  his 
ment  after  twenty-two  years* 
fe,  which,  if  he  be  of  a  saving 
he  can  easily  double  by  the 
lulation  of  his  surplus  allow- 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
;nce  in  India. 

ce  the  above  was  penned  a 
imcntaiy  Paper,  which  we 
LS  an  Appendix,  has  just  been 
I,  which  changes  the  whole 
lexion,  present  and  future,  of 
ndian  Covenanted  Civil  Ser- 
The  paper  is,  in  effect,  the 
il  of  patronage  in  favour  of 
^8  of  India,  while  strict  and 
tial  competition  is  still  main- 
l  for  Europeans.  This  is,  of 
3,  only  the  thin  end  of  the 
3  of  native  rule  in  India. 
I  the  wedge  is  driven  home — 
?,  when  the  native  stands  on 
[ual  footing  with  the  Euro- 
is  to  his  proved  eligibility — 
e  Oil  us  prohandi  rests  with  the 


native — to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Empire,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
grave  importance  whether  admis- 
sion to  the  Civil  Service  of  India 
will  be  worth  the  severe  struggle 
which  it  at  present  entails.  Ob- 
viously  as  regards  climatic  in- 
fluences, as  regards  salary,  which  is 
attached  to  an  office,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual, and  other  considerations 
necessarily  attendant  upon  expatria- 
tion, the  European  is  greatly  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  33rd  Victoria,  cap.  3,  sec.  6,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  such 
rules  hare  been  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  fbr  India  in  Council,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members ' 
present: 

'  I.  Any  native  of  India,  as  defined  in 
the  said  statute,  may,  if  of  proved  merit  and 
ability,  be  appointed  to  any  office,  place,  or 
employment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  her 
Majesty  in  India,  to  which  appointments 
may  be  made  by  the  authorities  m  }ndi&. 

*2.  Such  appointment,  if  to  an  office, 
place,  or  employment  to  which  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  by  a  local  Govern-  ' 
ment,  shall  be  made  only  with  the  previowi 
sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 

•3.  Every  such  appointment,  whether 
made  by  a  local  Government  or  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council, 
shall  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  and  shall  l>e 
made  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  said 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  (provided  that 
such  disallowance  shall  be  signified  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  within  twelve 
months  from  tJie  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 

report). 

'  4.  Kvery  such  appointment  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  provisional  only. 

•  (a.)  Every  person  obtaining  such  a  pro- 
visional appointment  shall,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  on  which  he  takes  it 
up,  pass  the  departmental  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  service, 
unless  he  be  specially  exempted  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  from  being 
so  examined. 

*  (h.)  On  the  expiration  of  the  said  term 
of  two  years  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may,  upon  the  report  of  the  local 
Government,  or  on  such  enquiry  as  he 
thinks  fit  to  make  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  person  appointed. 
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either  confirm  such  appointment  or  cancel 
the  same. 

*{c.)  Nothing  licrein  contained  shall  bo 
deemed  to  preclude  the  ©incelment  of  any 
such  appointment  before  the  expiration  of 
the  said  two  years,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  it  is  e*ta- 
bli8hp<l  that  the  person  provisionally  ap- 
pointed has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or 
has  failed  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

*  5.  Every  person  so  appointed  shall  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  leave  and 
pension  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe.' 

II.  The  Military  Service  in  India, 
as  we  have  above  noted,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  distinctively 
military  nature,  the  various  civil 
posts  which  used  to  be  given  to 
staff  officers  now  passing  into  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  new 
covenanted  services,  and  prefer- 
ments therefore  having  to  bo 
looked  for  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  military  duty  only. 
But  with  a  smaller  strength  of 
officers,  and  with  the  existence,  for 
the  present  nt  least,  of  a  military 
imperiiim  in  iiuperin  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  presidencies, 
the  chance  of  staff  employ  is  in  finitely 
greater  in  India  than  in  PJngland. 

Here,  again,  at  the  outset  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  tendency  at  pre- 
sent, foreshadowed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  Inspector-General  of 
Royal  Artillery  for  India,  instead 
of  one  for  each  presidency,  and 
other  amalgamations  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  to  gradually  absorb  into 
one  headquarter  staff  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  various  independent 
commands  and  staff  appointments. 
The  increased  facilities  of  transit 
and  transport  in  India  render  this 
practicable,  which  was  before  im- 
possible, or,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
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hazardous.  Bat,  per  eofnira^  il 
must  be  remembered  ihst  then  ni 
now  few  officers  of  the  old  Nafin 
army,  under  the  rank  of  nugoi; 
and  that  the  sabslteniSy  a^jvteirfi 
and  qnartermasten  of  the  Nairn 
cavalry  and  infJEmtrf  regioMrii 
are  neoessarily  drawn  ftom  tti 
jnnior  officers  of  Earopean  i^i 
ments  serving  in  India»  who  pHi 
the  prescribed  ezaminaiion  in  ft( 
vemacolar  langaaffeB. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  fbDovi^ 
table,  giving  the  proportion  of  flat 
officers  and  subaltems  serri^ 
with  the  reg^ar  native  anniesii 
the  three  Presidencies : 


Caralfy  B«gliii«ita.  No.  TMA  Ofltan. 
BeDgAl  19        46 

Macwis*         4        26 
Bombay  7        14 

Infantzy  Begimenta.  No. 
Benff&l         45 
Ma&as*       40 
Bombay       50 


This  table  shows  an  Kfenp 
result  of  five  officers  to  eadi  aikii 
infantry  regiment  in  Bennl,  ^ 
in  Madras,  and  five  in  AMilig 
These  officers  being  moontedi  ■ 
thus  affording  conspicnoas  asri 
for  an  onemv's  sharpahooteni  d 
regiment's  absolute  ineffloisDfljt 
caSed  upon  to  take  the  &ld  iril 
its  present  complement  of  oBsff 
is  sufficiently  obvioos;  Mid  tin 
number  must  neoessarily  be  •»! 
mented. 

This  alone  gives  an  ontlet  6r 
host  of  young  ofBoerSi  to  wbott 
course  of  what  is,  after  aU,  wi 
mild  study  in  the  long  idle  hoBm  1 
the  day  between  the  momiiig  si 
evening  parades,  aflbrds  a  pwA 
relief. 

The  allowances  for  these  sj 
pointments  drawn  in  addition  ^ 
the  Staff  Corps  pay  of  rank,  s; 
as  under:  Cavalry— second  sqiM 


*  Most  of  the  flquadron  vubalterns  are  actually  brevet-miyon. 

*  In  the  Madras  Army  there  are  25  native  infantry  regimentt  without  a  rabaiti 
officer  at  all. 
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er,    2iors.   per  mensem; 

to,    i8ors.  per  mensem; 
250  rs.    per    mensem;' 
subaltern,    150  rs.  per 
Infantry — wing  officers, 

230  rs.  per  mensem ;  ad- 

0  rs.  per  mensem ;  qnarter- 
50  rs.  per  mensem ;  wing 
,  100  rs.  per  mensem; 
e  commandants  of  regi- 
aw  700  rs.  per  mensem  in 
rj,  and  600  rs.  in  the  In- 
0,  in  addition  to  their  staff 

A  short  study  of  the 
sty  however,  will  show 
mental  commands  lie  in 
distance,  and  that  in  spite 
iducoments  of  rank  and 
s    now  made  to  officers 

commandants  prefer  to 
•  whole  thirty-eight  years 
to  obtain  their  off-reckon- 
3r  than  to  cede  them  for  a 
hough  immediate  pension, 
'ger  share  of  staff  employ 
— larger  we  mean  in  pro- 
>  the  number  of  officers — 
le  scientific  branch  of  the 
irhaps  we  should  say  to 
[  Engineers  only,  for  the 
*til]ery  have,  in  addition 
own  regimental  appoint* 
Battery  and  Brigade  com- 
nly  posts  in  the  Ordnance 
;nt  to  look  to,  though  in 
»erhaps,  they  are,  equally 
ers  of  other  corps,  eligible 
il  staff  appointments.     In 

however,    to    the    great 

1  to  Royal  Engineer  offi- 
the  Department  of  Public 
they  also  obtain  such 
uvil  though  professional 
ents  as  Consulting  Engi- 
r  Railways,  Masters  of 
:c.  The  Department  of 
''orks,  which  we  shall  con- 
dcr  our  third  heading, 
inforced  mainly  by  the 
R  of  covenanted  civilians, 
sably  always  absorb  the 
mrt  of  Royal  Engineers, 
sry  practical  reason  that  it 
ary  for  the  army  to  have 


within  its  ranks  men  aoquainted 
with  the  roads,  bridfles,  fords,  and 
camping  gronnds  of  the  coimtry, 
in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
troops.  For  officers  of  the  Artillerr, 
as  we  have  said,  remains  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Inspeotor-G^eral 
of  Ordnance  and  MiagazineB,  at  a 
fixed  consolidated  salary,  while  his 
subordinates,  the  depnty  and  the 
commissaries  of  the  different 
grades,  draw  allowances  of  from 
200  to  800  rs.  per  mensem,  with  the 
regimental  pay  and  allowances  of 
their  rank.  Indnded  in  tSie  Ord- 
nance Department  also  are  the  ap- 
pointments of  agent  for  gonpowder, 
and  agent  for  gun  carriages,  who 
also  get  800  rs.  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay. 

Oenend  Staff  Corps  officers  are 
eligible  to  appoinfanents  in  the 
Commissaxiat,.  Adjntani.G(eneral*B, 
Quartermaster-General's,  and  Mili- 
tary Accoants  Departments.  These 
are  generally  under  the  orders  of 
an  officer  drawing  a  consolidated 
salary  ranging  from  2,000  to  2,500 
rupees  per  mensem,  and  include^  Uke 
the  Ordnance  Department,  thejunior 
appointments  of  deputies  and  assist- 
ants at  a  corresponding  rate  of  staff 
pay.  We  cannot  in  a  magazine 
article  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  all 
the  staff  appointments  in  the  armv, 
and  there  are  numerous  others  m 
the  secretariat  or  on  the  staff  of  the 
commanders-in-chief  and  general 
officers  of  divisions,  Ac.,  which  will 
doubtless  occur  to  our  readers  ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  at  the  young  officer's  discretion 
to  remain  quietly  with  his  regiment 
counting  his  steps  over  the  post- 
prandial cheroot,  though  possibly  a 
vacancy  is  not  always  ready  exactly 
at  the  desired  moment,  and  has, 
like  most  other  things,  to  be  waited 
for.  We  append,  however,  for  the 
clearer  understanding  of  the  amount 
of  staff  corps  pay,  a  table  of  the 
regimental  pay  and  allowances  of 
combatant  officers  in  India : 
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Ra»k 


Allot\'ancb8  pxk  Mscsnc. 


Hone  Artillery 

and 

Cuvalry 

R.      A.    P. 


Colonel  and  Col.-Comdt.  .  !  1358 
Lieut.-Colonel  * .     .     .     .  I  1037 

Major I     809 

Captain ;    473 

2nd  Captain I     473 

Lioutenant     .     .     :     .     .       305 


7 
o 

6 

o 

o 

4 


o 
o 

4  i 

4 

4 
o 


Boyal 
ArtUleiy 

1           , 

Bojal 
SBgueen 

^ 

1        B.       A.     P. 

1265    5    0 

B.       A.     F.           B.      A.   1 

1265   5    0     1165   5 

1002      4     0 

1002    4    b 

nbm  4  ( 

j    759    3    0 

759    3    0 

7S9   li 

433  10    0 

433  «o    0 

41S   «< 

417    7    8 

433  »o    0 

—      — 

265  12    0 

265  12    0 

%$/S  10  ( 

1 

In  connection  with  the  military 
service  we  must  also  consider  the 
position  of  the  non-combatant  offi- 
cers— i.e.,  the  doctors  and  the 
chaplains. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  ser- 
vice, indeed,  there  has  always  been 
a  feeling  of  discontent  heightened 
by  the  warrant  of  April  i,  1873, 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  has  received  deputations 
from  both  England  and  Ireland  to 
point  out  the  grievances  and  disabi- 
lities under  which  medical  officers 
labour.  With  all  this,  however,  at 
the  last  examination  for  the  Indian 
medical  service  no  less  than  thirty 
candidates,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
ported qualified,  competed  for  the 
ten  appointments  then  offered. 

Service  in  the  medical  department 
also  splits  itself  into  two  branches. 
As  an  army  official  the  doctor  draws 
for  the  medical  charge  of  a  Native 
regiment  as  under  :  Surgeon-major, 
1,000  rs.  per  mensem ;  surgeon, 
800  rs.  per  monseni;  assistant-sur- 
geon above  five  years,  600  rs.  per 
mensem;  assistant -surgeon  under 
five  yeara,  450  rs.  per  mensem  ;  with 
extra  horse  allowance  if  attached  to 
a  cavalry  regiment ;  and  with  ad- 
ditional allowances  of  100  rs.  for 
the  charge  of  an  extra  regiment, 
and  75  rs.  for  the  charge  of  a  wing. 
As  a  civil  ofhcial,again,  the  doctor 
draws   for   the   medical   charge  of 


firat-clasB  dvil  sialaoiia:  SmigM 
major,  1,050  n.  per  meiweM;  ■ 
geon,  850  n.  per  menMm  ;  imk 
ant-sargeon  aiooTe  five  jimh,  (I 
rs.  per  mensem ;  unateni-mgi 
under  five  years,  500  ra.  per  aiMMi 
with  extra  allowanoee  for  tho  eha 
of  lunatic  aaylams,  jails,  An.- 

These,  ag^,  lead  up  to  f 
higher  appointmeiits  of  Inspish 
(General,  and  Depntjr  Inipisli 
General,  on  the  oonsouaated  flW 
respectively  of  2,500  rs.  attd  ^ 
rs.  per  mensem. 

Besides  these  regular  appofa 
ments  there  are  manj  other  spsB 
appointments,  snoh  as  IHiss^pi 
ships  of  Medical  CoUegeSi.  Bq^ 
intendentshipa  of  JaiG^  Jmmk 
Asylums,  Jkc.,  which  we  h«fS:i 
here  space  to  dwell  upon.  lb  wm 
farther  be  noted  that^  ezoepi  ii  H 
case  of  oflicers  holding  special  ak 
appointments,  private  pffwslifiS': 
not  forbidden,  and  in  naaj  di 
stations  this  adds  verT  sohslaBiisI 
to  the  income  of  the  oootor. 

In  a  cnrsoTj  sketch  like  Una  1 
may  dismiss  the  BodesHMtied  9 
partment  with  a  few  words.  Tl 
pecuniary  prospects  of  ehapU 
are  not  such  as  to  tempt  TOin 
men  into  their  ranks  merelj  ror  tl 
sake  of  lucre.  The  pay,*  howera 
is  enough  to  convey  a  decency  \ 
the  appointment  which  is  often  al 
solutely  wanting  in  England ;  ad 


•  Junior  rhapLiins.  500  w.  per  inenst'in ;  Knior  chaplains,  i.e.  nfter  ten  yMfiT 
Soo  m. 
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;  is  more  the  reward  of 

of  patroiu^ro,  and  the 

ceniricities  of  indiyiduals, 

Dto  the  Church,  are  more 

dealt  with.    The  dignity 

irch,  moreoyer,  is  upheld 

ng  on  the  bishops  rank 

i  ordinary  members  of  the 

f  the  Govemor-Oeneral, 

senior  chaplains  ranking 

ins  and  lientenant*coloneLi 


ip  of  Covenantod  Services 
)  comprised  under  onr 
ling  has  been  gradually 
id  evolved  from  the  con- 
intermixed  number  of  an- 
B  formerly  given  to  mili- 
rs  or  Uncovenanted  civil- 
fault  of  skilled  engineers 
3rs.  In  some  cases,  as 
idily  noted — such  as  the 
*  barracks  for  troops,  the 
)n  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
;hese  rash  and  hfl^hasard 
uts  involved  not  only 
ablic  money,  but  danger 
limb ;  in  others,  the  very 
the  appointment  was  lost 
nd  stultified  by  the  ap- 
itself,  as  in  the  nomina- 
lilitary  officer  to  a  super- 
iiip  of  a  force  which  island 
d  to  be,  distinctively  a 
3  ;  while  in  others,  again, 
radical  or  conspicuous 
IS  done  to  the  public  ser- 
t  the  waste  or  wrong 
.  of  public  money.  The 
ing  from  such  appoint- 
Id  not  well  bo  charged 
fficers  themselves.  The 
Iding  a  bridge,  for  ex- 
hardly  as  yet  innate  in 

species,  though  possibly 
n  their  Darwinian  rela- 
Lonkeys;  and  if  in  Eng- 
re  an  engineer  has  to 
ainst  an  average  yearly 

25  or  30  inches,  some 
ning  is  absolutely  neces- 
i  more  must  it  be  so  in 
ire  an  equal  number  of 

fall  in  24  hours.     Such 


a  rainfid],  equivalent  to  2^  or  3 
thousand  tons  of  water  per  acre,  is 
hardly  to  be  mentally  grasped  by 
the  English  engineer,  aconstomed 
to  see  disastrous  effecto  following  a 
rain&ll  of  2  inches,  or  200  tons  of 
water,  per  acre  only  in  24  hours. 
And  there  was  little  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  an  officer  fresh  from  his 
military  duties,  possessed  of  no  en^ 
gineenng  knowledge  at  all,  and 
consequently  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  his  native  subordinates  and  con^ 
tractors,  failed  in  buildinji^  barraeloB 
or  bridges  oapaUe  of  resisting  snoh 
terriUe.stnuna.  In  India^  mpreover, 
where  water  <—  nune  particmlariiy 
rain-water — ^isat  onoethDareatai^- 
t^fonist  and  the  greai  alfy  of  the 
working  engineer,  his  position  was 
one  of  mffh  responsibility.  The  fidl 
of  a  bridge .  and  the  consequent 
Uook  on  the  road  or  raflway  line, 
of  which  the  bridge  formed  a  neces- 
sary link,  could  not  effiactnally  be 
remedied  until  the  close  of  thendny 
season ;  and  if  this  oocurred  in  the 
first  burst  of  the  monsoon,,  much 
loss  and  danger  would  necessarily 
result.  The  proper  control  and 
distribution  of  the  rain-water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  on  the  other 
hand,  insui^  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous people  and  a  large  and  increasing 
land  revenue. 

To  compare  again,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers,  the  results 
of  the  rainfidl  of  India  and  England, 
as  well  as  its  quantity,  we  wiU  take 
the  example  of  Taniore,  where  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  financial 
results  of  irrigation  have  been  kept 
for  many  years.  In  this  fertile  pro- 
vince— the  rice-j^arden  of  Southern 
India — ^the  rise  m  the  value  of  land 
at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  after 
the  construction  of  the  great  anni- 
cuts  or  dams,  was  25  per  cent.,  or 
from  IS.  Sd,  to  2$,  per  acre ;  while 
in  the  same  interval  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees,  or  70,000!.,  hadbeenadded  to 
the  annual  land  revenue.  The  re- 
sults of  the  efficient  drainase  of 
land  in  this  country,  where  dramage 
takes  the  prominent  place  as  a  land 
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improvement,  is  stated  to  give  a 
permanent  increased®  value  to  the 
rental  of  an  estate  of  from  5  to  7 
per  cent.  only.  This  is  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  drainage  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal, whicli  is  repaid,  principal  and 
interest,  in  25  years,  after  which 
time  the  improvement  to  the  estate 
is  a  permanent  one.  The  result  is, 
therefore,  roughly,  that  while  the 
rainfall  of  India  is,  say,  four  or  five 
times  as  heavy,  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  artificial  control  of 
this  rainfall  by  irrigation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  opera- 
tion in  England  of  drainage,  is  four 
or  five  times  as  groat. 

But  our  business  here  is  not  with 
the  engineer  in  his  field  operations, 
but  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  in  India, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  youth  of  England. 
We  only  mention  these  facts  to  show 
how  this  deirnHment,  in  all  countries 
indicative  of  and  dependent  on  their 
internal  prosperity  and  progress,  is 
specially  so  in  India. 

At  the  head,  then,  of  this  group 
of  services  may  be  fitly  con- 
sidered the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  India ;  and  as  it  is  in  its 
operations  the  most  important,  so 
are  the  means  for  recruiting  it  more 
perfect  and  permanently  settled. 
The  successful  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment docs  not  go  to  India  direct, 
nor  is  he  left  absolutely  to  his  own 
resources  and  discretion  during  the 
two  years  which  elapse  between  his 
preliminary  examination  and  his 
final  posting  to  India,  like  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. He  is  admitted  to  a  Govern- 
ment training  college,  where  his 
tutors  are  Government  servants  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
duties  which  they  profess  to  teach. 
It  will  thus  be  absolutely  certain 
that  his  training  there  will  bo  in  the 
right  direction  and  of  practical  use 
to  him  in  his  future  career.     True, 


be  has  to  pay  1502.  for  his  boi 
and  education  at  the  oollege,  wl 
the  selected  candidate  for  the  G 
Service  receives  that  amount  ft 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  1 
has  to  ednoate  and  board  faiaii 
Still  this  is  more  than  oomd 
balanced  by  the  comparative  agM 
the  yoang  men  and  me  compani 
snms  spent  on  their  ednoation  aji 
the  time  of  their  probation.  It  is 
small  advantage,  moreover,  to  \ 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  Sti 
to  have  the  personal  acqnainlai 
of  men  of  'our*  year,  and  mi 
futile  official  letter-writing  1 
official  misunderstanding  vmj 
avoided  where  *  condisoipiili '  I 
themselves  brought  into  omeial  01 
tact.  This  professional  arrogMi 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  one  of  I 
errors  into  which  a  yoong  man  n 
has  won  his  position  by  his  0^ 
merits,  and  whose  pride  of  place  I 
not  been  tempered  by  intinukto  as 
ciation  and  comparison  with  Us  00 
peers  in  a  college,  is  apt  to  lUL  I 
considers  that  the  mysterious  bo 
known  as  Government  is  osnfa 
in  the  service  of  which  he  ■ 
member,  and  more  partionlHlf 
his  own  individual  peraon.  am 
there  is  a  certain  antagonina 
representatives  of  other  dsna 
ments,  and  even  to  membefs  elf  1 
own — a  clashing  and  sepanilioa 
intereste  which  should  be  JdooAM 
and  a  reckless  assnmption  of 
sponsibility  which,  however  valoa 
in  times  of  great  emeigeoojt 
wholly  subversive  of  the  hannon 
and  consequently  effectual  worid 
of  Gk>vemment  officials.  Agaia 
student  in  a  college  is  often  tm 
nately  for  himself — oompellad 
work,  while  the  Civil  Service  can 
date,  left  to  his  own  judgment,  n 
rashly  prolong  his  well-merii 
holiday,  hoping,  it  may  be  vail 
to  retrieve  the  consequences  of 
self-indulgence  by  a  sudden  spoi 
So  much  for  the  training, 
great    objects,    and    the    inher 
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BttioDS  and  bent  of  mind 
must  obviously  ezist  in 
•ring  men  who  reasonably 
>  benefit  by  that  training. 
)r  the  prospects,  modified 
'  by  the  yonng  engineer's 
forts  and  ability ;  for  in  this 
Qient,  at  least,  promotion  in 
ct  order  of  seniority  would 
ly  detrimental  to  the  public 
The  regular  gradations  of 
•artment  are  assistant  engi- 
executive  engineers,  and 
tending  eng^eers,  and  the 
\j  commencing  at  Rs.  300  per 
1,  run  up  to  Rs.  2,000,  with 
allowances,  corresponding  to 
de  of  the  official,  for  travel- 
There  are  besides  these  many 
appointments,  such  as  prin- 
ips  of  civil  eng^eering  col- 
K>8ts  of  consulting  engineers 
ernment  for  railways,  canal 
nation  companies,  and  the 
)  highly-paid  offices  in  the 
mat  reserved  for  members 
E\iblic  Works  Department. 

next  Covenanted  Civil  de- 
tntof  the  Indian  service  which 
.  examine  here,  and  which  is 
laced  on  a  well-considered 
is  the  Forest  Department. 
i  really  a  branch  of  the  Be- 
Department,  but  as  public 
on  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
ig  scarcity  of  timber  and  even 
kI  in  accessible  situations, 
;e  directed  to  a  more  syste- 
:ronservancy  of  the  forests  of 
>untry,  a  separate  official 
shmcnt  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
and  as  there  was  no  nursery 
lool  for  forest  teaching  in 
or  even  in  England,  the  drafb 
cials  was  again  necessarily 

from  the  military  officers, 
^t  these  there  were  to  be 
many  who,  from  a  love  of 
>r  even  a  taste  for  botanical 
bs,  were  easily  induced  to  en- 
i  Forest  service.  Sport  and 
,  however,  form  more  the 
es  than  the  duties  of  the 
tal  forest  officer,  and  a  regular 
g  and  knowledge  of  for^try. 


in  a  country  where 
timber  in  large  quantities  is  treated 
as  a  marketable  commoditv  and 
source  of  revenue,  were  felt  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  In  our 
own  country  such  a  training  ap- 
plicable to  tne  forests  of  India  was 
not  obtainable.  We  have  indeed, 
JTom  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
history,  possessed  large  forests,  or 
rather  hunting-gronnds,  and  firom 
the  reign  of  Wmiam  III.  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  these  forests  for  the 
supply  of  timber  for  the  Bcmd 
Navy.  Still,  with  the  large  im- 
portations of  foreign  timber,  more 
particularly  of  teu  and  foreign^ 
grown  oak,  and  the  comparative 
abandonment  of  wood  in  favour  of 
iron  for  ship-building  purposes,  our 
forests,  as  compared  with  uie  Indian 
forests,  are  simple  parks  or  com- 
mons for  the  convenience  and  re- 
creation of  the  jpeople.  The  area 
of  the  largest — ^vis.  the  New  Forest 
—does  not  exceed  63,000  acres,  of 
which  scarcely  one-tUrd  is  covered 
with  timber. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  are 
large  tracts  covered  with  dense  pine 
forests,  and  the  floating  of  the  huge 
rafts  of  timber  down  t£e  Rhine  and 
other  rivers  to  the  coast  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  population. 
The  Chief  Inspector  of  Forests  in 
India  is  a  German,  and  under  his 
advice  a  scheme  for  combining 
a  sound  rudimentary  English  edu- 
cation, with  practioal  t^hing  of 
forestry  in  France  and  Germany, 
has  been  established.  The  attain- 
ments demanded  from  the  young 
candidates  at  their  preliminary 
examination  are  not  of  a  high 
standard,  but  they  are  in  a  special 
direction,  and  for  once  a  practical 
one.  The  art  of  twisting  English 
poetry  into  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  Latin  and  Greek  verses  gives 
way  to  a  good  colloquial  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  sciences — after- 
wards of  the  greatest  practical  use 
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— forms  an  important,  though  not  a 
necessary,  feature. 

The  successful  candidat'C  is  not, 
like  the  young  civilian,  left  to  his 
own  discretion  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
finishing  studies  ;  nor  is  he,  like  the 
young  engineer,  kept  in  a  college. 
During  the  2^  years  over  which 
the  finishing  course  of  instruction 
extends,  he  is  boarded  for  the  first 
year  with  an  executive  forest  officer 
in  France  or  Germany,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  completes  his  training 
either  in  a  forest  school  or  in  the 
office  of  a  director  of  forests.  The 
cost  of  this  training,  whether  in 
France  or  Germany,  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  600Z.,  to  which,  in 
the  case  of  those  candidates  whose 
conduct  and  progress  are  satisfac- 
tory, H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  contributes  i  ooZ.  per  aimum. 

The  salaries  of  officers  in  the 
Forest  Department  in  India,  run- 
ning through  the  grades  of  assistant 
and  deputy  conservators  to  that  of 
iuspectors  of  forests,  range  from 
300Z.  to  i,9ooZ.  per  annum ;  consoli- 
dated rates  of  travelling  allowances 
in  proportion  to  the  grade  being 
always  added. 

The  departments  of  Public  Works 
and  Forests  are  the  only  two 
branches  of  the  public  service  in 
India  which  come  under  this  divi- 
sion, and  are  open  to  candidates  in 
this  country  by  open  competition. 
They  are,  moreover.  Covenanted 
departments,  as  distinguished  from 
the  various  services  which  we  shall 
afterwards  examine  known  as  Un- 
co venanted — that  is,  in  the  lower 
and  junior  grades. 

Tlie  general  form  of  covenant 
entered  into  sets  forth  that  the 
employe  shall,  in  consideration  of 
becoming  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  in  respect  of  pay  aud 
promotion  accorded  to  officers  of 
the  department  he  serves  in — and 


to  leave  and  pension  roleB  m  fta 
from  time  to  time  by  the  GofWi 
ment  of  India,  tinder  the  Benctia 
of  the  Secretary  of  State — enqili 
himself  'wholly,  eflBoiently,  ■ 
diligently,*  tinder  the  ardm  ■ 
instmction  of  the  Looftl  GoMB 
ment  and  the  officer  or  oflflii 
placed  over  him.  The  ex^eniMi 
his  passage  to  India  are  paiAkgf  fl 
Government,  and  his  pay  om 
mences  on  the  day  of  amval  i 
India,  provided  he  emhaila  wiH 
in  the  tune  notified  to  him-ky  fl 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  wOl  be  noticed  that,  vai 
the  new  covenants  entered  iatol 
yonng  Indian  offioers,  ib  fl 
payments  which  are  to  be  made  i 
them  in  Great  Britain  (tlial  i 
leave  and  furlough  aUowanoas),  ii 
rate  of  exchange  between  ■■ 
land  and  India,  annually  find  1 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Gaoe 
in  communication  with  the  LoH 
of  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  0 
The  present  rate  of 
about  18.  9^.  for  the  mpee^  ii 
there  have  recently  been  vn 
complaints  from  offioem  on 
who  considered  themael' 
to  receive  their  half  or  thiid  fi 
alio wances*- calculating  the  nf 
as  being  worth  2$. — aiu 
been  mulcted  in  the 
between  a  rupee  worth  m. 
rupee  value  it.  9]^  lor  difina 
of   exchange.^ 

Wo  have  not  here  notioed  I 
Indian  Telegraph  DepartmeDl^  ■ 
has  been  officially  notified  that  H 
establishment  is  at  preeent  ia  4 
cess  of  the  sanctioned  eomplaae 
and  that  no  more  nominaHoos  « 
therefore  be  made  for  some 
come.* 

At  the  head  of  the 
which  we  here  call  Unoovenaafei 
we  may  place  the  Police.  Nottl 
all  the  officers  employed  in  it  1 
Unco  venanted,  or  even  the  graal 


'  This  'm  A  very  material  difftTi'iice.  and  wo  nmy  note  that  the  actual  loM  on  1 
Secretary'  if  8tatu's  bilU  on  India,  from  April  i,  the  begianing  of  the  (dBsiil  Jl 
to  the  end  of  Septcmlcr  in  this  year  amounts  to  Hs.  84,90.210  or  840,000^. 
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f  them.  But  we  are  con- 
fche  services  here  in  rela- 
:he  openings  which  ihey 
aspirants  for  employment 
junior  grades.  These  are 
)rally  reserved  for  Uncove- 
nvilians,  the  snpply  of 
llitary  officers  being,  as  we 
eadj  seen,  short  of  even 
lental  requirements  of  the 
rces.^  In  the  police  force, 
',  the  military  element  is 
30  strong.  As  we  have  above 
le  police  is  distinctively  a 

a  military  service.  The 
icer,  while  directly  under 
•s  of  his  immediate  depart- 
iperior,  is  the  servant  of  the 
i^trate  for  the  detection 
,  the  arrest  of  prisoners, 
irdianship  of  gaols,  civil 
9  and  camp  kutcherries. 
bion  of  a  police-officer  is  one 
;  great  tact  and  forbearance, 
as  firmness  and  decision, 
d  forbearance  in  his  rela< 
with  the  civil  magistrates 
ir  subordinates — firmness 
ision  ill  the  upholding  of 
3  in  his  own  force.  For 
)r  of  a  police-constable,  de- 
II  separate  or  special  duty, 
he  ignorant  and  half-civi- 
ulation  of  a  jungle  district, 
unbounded.       In    such    a 

the  temptation  to  take 
to  levy  black-mail,  and 
r  to  tyrannise  over  the 
is,  to  a  native,  wellnigh 
•le.  Again,  frequent  colli- 
ween  police-constables  and 
3f  the  line  take  place  on 
icasions,  such  as  the  cele- 
»f  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo 
assuming  the  appear- 
id  dimensions  of  Irish 
ghts.  In  all  these  cir- 
3es  the  attitude  of  the 
icer,  at  once  free  from 
(hip  and  alive  to  the 
of  his   position,   is   of  the 


greatest    importance    to    his    own 
credit  and  snocess. 

Candidates  for  employment  have 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
India  Penal  Code,  Criminal  Prooe- 
dure  Code,  Law  of  Evidenoe,  and 
Boles  of  Praotioe  (Criminal) ;  also, 
in  such  of  the  native  languages  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Gbvem- 
ment  nnder  which  they  propose  to 
serve,  and  in  departmental  sub- 
jects. 

The  pay  of  an  assistant  snper- 
intendent  of  police  commenoes  at 
abont  Bs.  400  per  mensem,  running 
through  the  grades  of  first  class 
assistant  at  &.  500;  superinten- 
dents at  Bs.  700  or  800 ;  deputy 
inspector-general  at  1,000!.,  to 
that  of  inspector-general  of  .a 
presidency  or  province  on.  Bs. 
2,500. 

We  will  not  do  more  here  tlian 
enumerate  the  principal  other  Un- 
covenanted  services,  as  appoint- 
ments in  them  are  rarely  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  Ex^lish 
student.  They  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Local  Gk>vemments  of  India; 
and  independent  of  the  fact  that,  nn- 
der the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
such  appointments  are  reserved, 
wherever  practicable,  for  natives  of 
India,  it  requires  the  highest  in- 
terest to  obtain  them.  Further- 
more, for  many  of  tiiem,  those 
more  especially  of  a  sedentary  or 
routine  nature,  natives  are  per- 
fectly fitted.  There  is  no  lack  of 
intellect  amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  while  for  the  administration, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of 
law,  and,  we  may  add,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  they  have  a  singular  apti- 
tude. How.  far  they  are  quali- 
fied for  offices  requiring  energy, 
prompt  decision,  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  and  high  courage, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  the  experiment  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  young  Eng- 


iras  Native  Infantry  regiment  turned  out  to  a  general  parade  at  Foonah  with 
an  officer  at  all  except  its  Commandant,  and  was  manontvred  by  the  assist- 
>  officers  lent  from  Bombay  regiments. 
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lisliman,  ricli  only  in  expectations, 
will  do  well  to  hesitate  before 
going  ont  to  India  on  the  chance 
of  something  turning  np.  Many 
who  have  done  so  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  ticket  collectors 
and  guards  on  railways,  or,  more 
lamentable  still,  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  fraternity  of  '  loaf- 
ers '  —  mendicants.  Not  even  in 
Australia,  whence  many  sad  stories 
of  classmen  of  universities  and  edu- 
cated gentlemen  acting  as  shep- 
herds reach  us,  is  the  Englishman 
without  employment  so  utterly  out 
of  place.  With  this  word  of  warn- 
ing, we  come  to  the  services  the 
names  of  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  employment 
in  them. 

1.  The  Postal;   with   its  grades 
of    inspectng      post-masters      on 
Rs.  700  and  postmaster  general  of 
a  presidency  on  Rs.  2,000  per  men- 
sem. 

2.  The  Educaiii/nal;  with  the 
various  classes  of  inspectors  of 
schools  on  allowances  of  Rs.  600 
to  1,000  per  mensem,  professors  in 
colleges  with  from  Rs.  500  to  600, 
up  to  the  directors  of  public  in- 
struction on  Rs.  2,250,  and  prin- 
cipals of  colleges  on  Rs.  1,000 
to  1,250. 

3.  The  Revenue  Survey ;  com- 
mencing  at  assistant  with  Rs.  325 
up  to  deputy  superintendent  on 
lU.  750  and  superintendent  on  Rs. 
1,000. 

4.  The  Bevemie  SetUementy  where 
this  exists  Ref)aratcly  from  the  Civil 
Service  (Covenanted),  in  which  the 
assistants  get  Rs.  325,  assistant 
directors  on  Rs.  600,  deputy  di- 
rectors on  Rs.  1,287,  and  principal 
directors  of  a  presidency  on  Rs. 
2,800. 

5.  Deputy  Collectors  and  Mag  is- 
trates  placed  in  special  charge  under 
the  collectors  of  districts  of  trea- 
suries. Salt  and  Sea  Custom  officers. 
These  draw  from  Rs.  250  to  600  per 
mensem. 

These  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  various  classes  of  em- 


ployment oomproliended  nndor  v 
is  generally  known  as  the  Ui 
venanted  Civil  Sen  ioe^  and  die 
laries  attaching  to  them.  Thej  1 
however,  liable  to  alfinratioB,  ■ 
as  will  be  readily  nndentoo^ 
native  and  a  Bnropean,  €■ 
same  rates  of  pay,  are,  as  to  coni 
in  very  different  pneifiona. 

But  we  mnet  now  paaa  on  it  1 
fourth  division,  aemi-olBaial  eeqri 
ment.      From    thia    we     *'- - 


all  such  purely  private  ooomali 
as  tea  and  coffee  p^witingt  an 
and  gold-mining,  which  laat  k  1 
attracting  some  attention  in  Soi 
em  India.  There  remam  ti 
merchants  and  agents,  who  am 
lected  to  assist  Gkyvernment  ai  a 
official  members  of  the  ^Inmfl 
passing  laws  and  legohiliaHy 
Comnussioners  of  the  difiraiii 
nicipalities,  and  as  tmsteea  Iwi 
rying  ont  the  pcoviaioni  ef  1 
Acts  passed  for  the  pabUo  ooo^ 
up-country  stations.  Of  mm$ 
need  also  say  nothing;  tat  jsi 
men  do  not  enter.  **Tnrnhaiit^ 
agents*  employ  for  the  purpoaitl 
manly,  of  obtaininff  these  oBm| 

The  two  principu  poaiftionanftj 
we  have  to  consider  hevs^  aaU 
of  a  semi-official  natnie^  aie  fli 
of  the  railway  engineer  and  i 
lawyer. 

The  railway  engineer  ia  wkm 
the  servant  of  a  privale  mMifl 
and  of  Governments  Ha  dnvnai 
pay  and  takes  his  orders  tnmi 
directors  or  their 
his  work  is  ezaminedand 
on  by  the  oonsolting 
Government.  Bailwnja  a  b 
are  generally  made  bj  frin 
companies,  and  the  GofiHiai 
guarantees  to  the  sharsholdsn 
certain  fixed  amount  of  i 
their  capital  (generally  5  per 
The  Government  have  at 
pay  nearly  one  and  ^half  IniDioni 
year  of  interest  to  the  sharshoUs 
This  is  accounted  for  fav  the  fiMStfk 
the  percentage  of  working 
on  the  gross  reoei]  1  ia 
higher  tbm  it  is  in  I     [land^rBaflU 


Employmeni  in  India, 


\ 


'^» 


is  67*1,  while  on  the  London  the  revenues  derived  from  it. 
irth- Western  line  in  this  interests  involved  are  often  im« 
,  where  the  working  ex-  mense,  and  the  fees  ffiven  to  law- 
sire  higher  than  on  most  of  jers  proportionately  large.  Many 
sr  leading  Jines,  the  per-  of  these  suits  are  brought  against 
~  Government  in  the  persons  of  their 

executive  officers,  and  thence  arises 
the  necessity  for  having  Govern- 
ment pleaders  to  take  up  the  cases 
for  the  officials,  who  themselves 
i  well  as  for  the  defence  of  have  no  time  to  devote  to  them. 
itrj.    The  pay  of  the  engi-    The  pay  of  GK)vemment  pleaders 

averages  about  Bs.  500  per  men- 


^i 


is  55*09.  There  is  another 
'  view,  however,  and  from 
Iways,  whether  as  private 
property,  are,  like  other 
orks,  necessary  for  the  pro- 


enerally  speaking,  is  high; 
'  have  no  funds  or  pensions 
>ack  on.  The  scale  of  the 
)es  of  course  depends  upon 
rality  of  the  Board  of  Du 

rincipal  railway  lines  open 
are: 

e  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
,  running  from  Bombay  to 
ore  in  one  direction,  and 
>mbay  to  Raichore  in  ano- 

3  East  Indian  Railway,  run- 
m  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and 
llahabad  to  Jobbnlpore, 
joining  the  Great  Indian 
lar  Railway,  it  completes 
igh  communication  between 
and  Bombay. 

e  Madras  Railway,  running 
adras  to  Bey  pore  on  the 
>a8t,  and  north-west  to 
J,  where  it  joins  the  Great 
Peninsular  Railway,  and 
'adras  with  Bombay, 
lines  are  the  Bombay, 
and  Central  India ;  the 
Punjanb,  and  Delhi ;  the 
nth  em  of  India ;  and  many 
being  confltmcted. 
erson  called  to  the  dcCTeo 
ster-at-law  in  England  or 
or  being  a  member  of  the 
of  Advocates  in  Scotland, 
ed  to  be  admitted  to  be 
as  advocate  of  the  High 
1  India.  There  is  no  lack 
ion,  but,  as  in  England,  the 
dl  to  the  few  who  have 
tame  for  themselves.  Law- 
India  generally  relate  to 
:s  of  landed  property,  and 


sem,  and  there  are  also  the  highly- 
paid  offices  of  solicitors  and  ^vo- 
cates  general  on  Bs.  1,225  <^<^ 
Bs.  2,187  respectively ;  registrars  of 
High  Courts  on  the  ordinal  and  ap- 
peflate  sides  drawing  mim  Bs.  1,600 
toBs.  2,000,  and  sheriffii  on  Bs.  1,000, 
open  to  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  chief  justice  od^  a 
presidency  draws  Bs.  5,000  per  men- 
sem ;  puisne  judges  Bs.  3,750;  and 
judges  of  Courts  of  Small  Causes 
from  Bs.  1,000  to  Bs.  2,000. 

In  these  days  it  is  impossible 
that  all  the  members  of  a  large 
family  can  hope  to  find  employ- 
ment or  homes  in  England.  Inua 
is  not  the  land  of  banishment 
it  used  to  be;  the  dangers  of  the 
climate  are  not  to  be  feared  by  the 
official  who  is  temperate  in  all 
things ;  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication with  England  have  been 
rendered  so  easy  by  steam  and 
telegraph,  as  to  remove,  or  at  least 
much  mitigate,  the  feelings  of  ex- 
patriation. Moreover,  men  do  not 
now  go  to  India  to  live  and  die  in 
harness  as  they  used  to  do,  nor 
would  they  be  permitted  to  do  so 
by  the  rules  of  tne  services. 

We  have  tried,  so  fisir  as  we  can, 
to  give  facts ;  and  having  done  so, 
we  can  defy  the  critics.  Indeed, 
anyone  &miliar  with  the  official 
'  wig ' — ^we  do  not  mean  the  capil- 
lary decoration,  but  the  curt,  polish- 
ed letter  which  darts  from  the 
bureau  of  an  irate  chief  of  a  de- 
partment— ^is  case-hardened  against 
minor  attacks. 

Q.  C. 
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Bt  a  Lady. 

IX.-MARRIAC.F,   AND   CHILDREN,  ftppropriate  variaiioiu    (b    iotU 
to  make  oneself  pernaps  renowaM 

MARBL\.GK       19      surely     the  b  Saiufmu — wito  wonld  not  aoti 

golden  key  to  the  celestial  saoh  a  &te  with  tba  iwtan  (■ 

portals  of  Liberty.     Let  us  Bee  bow  fortone  proverbiallf  exoitM  P    A 

it  has  fared  with  our  youiig  friend  yet— and    yet     there    liftT*    bl 

since   the    frolic    festival     of    tlie  found  uncomfortable  aooll  to  vk 

Polterahaul.      Tho   marriage   itself  these    delights    hare    not  aaffifl 

is,  by  comparison,  but  a  tame  afiair.  Of  such  misguided  feioaln  let 

Wedding   favours,  marriage  tours,  keep  silenoe;    it  is  enr  our  dn^ 

best-man,      bridesmaids,      lockets,  repreBent  the  best  ttf  its  typo. 

general  regardlcssneaa  of  expense,  '  Entre  I'arbre  et  l'daon%'  a 

and  luiie  Je  wiel,  saercd  to  scclu-  the    shrewd    old    Frencli  ^OT* 

sion  and  sentiment,  ai-o  honoured  in  '  ue  mettes  pas  le  doigt  1 ' 

tho    breach     mther    tlian    in    the  We,  in  England,  ue  HWaatMB 

observance ;     and     where     people  to    think    that,  be    her    load    ■ 

have  not  largo  means,  or  at  least  master  never  eo  lordly  and  bhIi 

cannot  afford  these  luxuries  with-  fal,   a    woman    reigna,  aa    ■  ^ 

out   inconvenience,   wo  may  fairly  snpreme    in    her  own    luniM;.< 

applaud     tbc     practical     common  matters  of  domestio   datBil  bt  : 

Bcnso    tliat    decrees  young   people  otherwise    nerer    lo    da^oli^  . 

in  love  can  be  juat   as   hnpjiy   at  will    scaroely    presome    to   tgu 

home  a  month  sooner  as  a  month  nor  doee  hu  voice,  load    tam^ 

later.     For  the 'great' these  post-  perhaps,   otherwhere,    oftm  ai 

nuptial  extravagances  arc  permia-  itself  heard  on  qnt^tiuim  of  ttoa 

Bible,   for  the  'general'    they   are  hold  armngement.     Aliiddlinff  n 

entirely  out  of  the  question.     Tho  are     altoj^ther     usce|itioiiaI    a 

bride,   and   not   (as  with   us)  the  irregular  mSngliih  houaebolda. 

bridegroom,    furnishes  the    house,  Ine    preoiM     contrary     obtai 

plate,  linen,  and  all  tliat  is  reqni-  in   Germany ;    the  hosband  ii  I 

site  for  the  young  couple  to  set  up  king,  the  wifb  merely    the  prifl 

housekeeping.     I'lie  gifts  tliat  flow  mimster.     He  site  in  his  armHili 

in    are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  smoking      perennial      pipes,     S 

moat  moderate,  not  to  say  shabby,  auditing,  with  ill  the  severi^  ot 

character ;    so  that  the  burden  and  Lycui^B,  tiie  poor  little  woaa 

heat    of    the    day    fall    npon    tho  abject    aooonnta.      He    knom 

parents  of  llie  young  lady ;  and  if  about    the    bntter     and    dri|^ 

there  shonld  l>e  half  a  dozen  daugh-  swears    at    cxoeMM    ia  goop  a 

tcra,  the  consideration  of  ways  and  Sanerkraat,  is  afauiTO  as  to  A 

means  is  apt  to  bo  a  rather  serious  tyrannical  aa  to  oandW  and  i> 

one.  herrings,  and  terrible  on  eggs  • 

The    knot     tied,    domestic    life  bacon.      A  woman  ia  no  men  n 

begins.       To     choose    one's    own  troas  of  her  own  house  in  Gonns 

dresses    (subject    to   marital    up-  than  you  orl  (despite  tba  laniwl 

provol)  ;  to    have    one's   coffee  a.*<  are  masters  of  our   fiite.      8h» 

strong    as    one    likes;    not  to   be  simply  an  upper  servant;  n^, 

slintod  in  sugar;  and  to  go  three  many  a  gently    bom    ftnd    gao 

times  a  week  to  the  theatre,  with  bred  lady  it  may  be  Mid  tint  \ 
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dgery  of  her  life  is  sach  as 
r  servant  would  endure, 
would  be  scarcely  tolerable 
maid  that  does  the  meanest 
The  maid  can  at  least 
to  dim  obscurity  when  her 
'  work  are  at  an  end ;  but 
J  has  to  clothe  herself  in 
ment  as  her  station  is  sup- 

0  demand,  and  to  leave 
is  of  the  flesh  and  vexation 
i  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
i  pans.  The  lady  in  black 
ally  an  '  upper  servant  *) 
nsents   to  superintend    the 

gorgeous  establishment, 
moderate  consideration  of 
)unds  a  year  (everything 
kud  no  indelicate  enquiries 
erquisites),  would  scorn  to 
herself  in  the  menial  man- 
araon  to  many  noble  ladies 
lany.  Do  I  not,  for  in- 
remember  my    neighbour, 

little  Baroness   B ,  like 

Id  in  the  nursery  rhyme,- 
y  *in  the  garden,  hanging 
D  clothes  ?  *  Have  I  not 
vith  a  tender  admiration  (of 
3  this  day  she  is  unaware) 
von  C *s  fair  face,  as  I 

1  her    from    my    window, 
her  husband's    shirt-fronts 

3ugh  a  blazing  afternoon, 
now  and  again  a  diamond- 
ould  roll  fix)m  her  brow  and 
dibly  hissing,  on  the  iron  ? 
not  seen,  with  a  sadness 

not  show,  the  indefatigable 
lannin    von   Z baking, 

stewing,  pounding,  sifting, 
ig,  peeling,  with  an  energy 
3itively  paralysed  me  at  my 

observation  ?      She  would 
with    the     ])easants     who 
b    butter  aad    eggs   to    the 
door,     cheapening     their 
miraculously  cheap    offer- 
he   would  scold   the  slavey 
,8  we  know,  is  no  slavey  at 
p  her  girls  smartly  on   the 
rs,  and    rap    her  boys  over 
luckles,  ami    never   ask  for 

or  rest.     Who  ate  all  the 


good  things    she  compounded?     I 
suppose  her  husband,  a  big  burly 
man,  with  a  red  face,  and  beery 
guttural  voice.     I  could  hear  him 
snoring  away  all  the  early  part  of 
the  summer's  afternoon  (the  win- 
dows     were     open     towards     the 
garden),  when  at  four  o'clock  he 
would  cast  his  Schlafrock  and  Pan- 
toffeln^  get  himself  into  regimental 
clothes    again,    buckle   in   his  big 
waist,    and    go    swaggering   down 
to  his  Club,  ogling  every  girl  and 
woman  he  met  by  the  way.     I  saw 
the  other   day   that  he   had  been 
decorated  with,    I  know   not  how 
many,  stars  and  crosses,  and  had 
grown    into    a    lieutenant-colonel, 
and  I  could  not    help    wondering 
how  it  was   with  his    poor    little 
wife,  who  had  been  under  fire  so 
long;    had  marched   and  counter- 
marched,   and  come   to  the   front 
like    a     gallant    little     volunteer, 
always  obedient  to  the  word  of  her 
superior  oflBcer,  cheery  and  uncom- 
plaining.    Has  she,   too,   got    her- 
slow  promotion,  and  stept  out   of 
the    ranks    beyond    the     kitchen 
range,  beyond  the    whole    hatterie 
de     cuisine^     with    the      order    of 
merit      on     her     faithful    modest 
little     breast?      I    doubt     it.       I 
daresay,  if    I    could  look  in  upon 
her  now,  she  is  still  cuffing  supple- 
mentary boys   off    to    school,   lest 
they   should  disturb  the    paternal 
post-prandial  slumbers,  and  rating 
the  slavey  as  energetically  as  ever. 
In  the  households  of  military  men,, 
or  in  those  of  the  hohere  Beamietiy 
the  womenkind    gain   little,    com- 
paratively little,  by  the  promotion  of 
their  lords.      No  greater  indepen- 
dence of   action  is   granted    them, 
no  wider  sphere  or  larger  interests. 
Washing-days  come  round  as    be- 
fore ;  the  potatoes  have  to  be  peeled, 
the  carrots  scraped,  and  the  slavey 
driven  ;  the  stockings  to  be  knittea, 
the  shirt- collars  to  be  ironed,  and  the 
eternal  locking  and  unlocking  to  go 
on,   with  very  slight  modifications, 
just  as  it  did  five,  ten,  twenty  years 
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ago.  The  master  is  decorated,  be 
luis  new  titles,  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive, generally  ornamental,  and 
sublime;  he  goes  to  the  Minis^ 
ierium  or  the  Kammer  ;  he  sits  npon 
the  Bench,  or  he  wrangles  in  Par- 
liament, or  he  elaborates  the  Krieg- 
spiel ;  he  comes  in  contact  with  men 
of  various  shades  and  colours  of 
opinion  ;at  the  club  he  reads  the  daily 
papers  and  learns  how  the  world 
wags ;  he  plays  whist,  goes  to  the 
theatre,  and,  if  he  have  nothing  to 
do,  returns  home  again  about  nine 
o'clock.  Having  discussed,  so  far 
as  was  prudent,  all  political  news  at 
the  club,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  begin 
on  the  state  of  the  outer  world, 
when  he  finds  himself  once  more  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  Besides, 
women  don*t  read  the  newspapers  ; 
what  is  said  and  done  in  their  infi- 
nitesimally  small  circle  is  more  to 
them  than  all  the  huge  disasters  of 
humanity  ;  the  KafTeeclack  of  more 
significance  than  Kings  and  Kaisers 
toppling  to  their  ruin  ;  the  rumour 
of  a  scandal  of  greater  interest  than 
all  the  vast  problems  and  conflicts 
of  the  social  and  moral  universe. 
And  so  a  little  local  talk  is  all  that 
is  likely  to  turn  up,  and,  as  it  is 
very  local  indeed,  and  has  been  re- 
volving for  the  last  thirty  years  (on 
his)  and  the  last  twenty  years  (on 
her)  part  (for  at  five  they  both 
knew  a  fair  amount  of  town-gossip) 
the  conversation  is  not  precisely  of 
a  nature  to  make  them  forget  the 
time,  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals 
and  candles. 

We  are  accustomed  to  ihink  of 
Germans  that  they  are  a  domestic 
people.  The  truth  is,  that  of  do- 
mesticities there  is  enough  and  to 
spare,  but  of  domestic  life,  as  we 
understand  it,  little  or  nothing.  Be- 
yond eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
under  one  roof,  the  sexes  have  little 
in  common.  The  woman  is  a  slave 
of  the  ring ;  for  the  wife  the  baking 
and  brewing,  for  the  husband  the 
cakes  and  ale ;  for  her  the  toiling 
.  and  spinning,  for  him  the  beer  and 


skitUes ;  for  her  the  aheep-mdk  ( 
precedent  and  the  Btooldng  i 
virtue,  for  him  the  aradinga  an 
prancings;  for  her  the  nippings  u 
screwings,  for  him  the  piping  n 
dancings ;  for  her  the  dnppmgwji 
and  the  meal-tab,  for  him  atan  an 
garters,  and  general  galfcionii| 
glitter,  and  snblimify. 

In  a  comic  paper  there  appem 
the  other  day,  amongat  advertiw 
ments  for  thinga  reqnivedy  h 
scarcely  likely  to  be  met  with — 

*  Wanted,  a  lady-help,  with  dd 
finffers,  who  can  open  oyatan,  pa 
walnnte  and  prawna,  and  niM 
toast.' 

Now  what  acme  Engliah  wi 
treats  aa  an  impoaaible  prodnaBni 
German  home-life  ofibra  wholaaa 
to  the  spectator.  The  woman 
there  to  pick  the  ahrimpa^  ahdl  fl 
lobsters,  and  peel  the  jpotatoaa^  < 
her  lord  and  maater.  VHiai  woodi 
then,  if  he  be  lordly  and 
His  creature  comforta  are 
increased,  and  hia  pocket  apavadi 
the  excellent  exiatiog 
The  Hausfirau  aavea  him 
indeed,  she  aavea  him 
quantities,  by  her  thrift  and 
She  has  an  interest  in  the  fimi,aH 
as  no  paid  hireling  oonld  hasn 
she  ia  to  the  manner  baimi  ■ 
knows  life  under  no  other  ^mm 
nor  does  abe  take  it  amiH  thaLh 


sponaor  swaggera  and  oMlll 
with  the  Biu^ua  ooin  tfiil  h 
been  retrenched  by  ilia  ohaH 
parings  and  flint-akimiiagB  fk 
habitually  ezerciae  her  ' 


After  Tints  and  flimy  (asm  BariW 
married  wdhuui  of  the  ou  aehaot  I 
nothing  to  do  bnt  to  attend  to  hev  Im 
wifery.  She  hed  no  other  Mooan^ 
other  sense  of  power  than  to  luaamaa  a 
lord  it  over  her  domestics.  Modern  bi 
education  supplies  the  place  of  the  o 
fushioned  sjrstem  of  kitchen  peieeiaiti 
and  eloquence.  A  well<-bFed  vobmui  a 
seldom  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  look  el 
servants.  Formerly  what  was  called 
p:ood  manager'  ('slie  is  a  priceless  Ai 
frau,'  writes  Goethe  of  one  of  his  I 
fricndH  to  another),  an  ezemplaij  mistf 
of  a  family  did  nothing  but  hmt  th 
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ing  till  night,  from  one  yearns 
otner,  without  leaving  them  a 
rest,  peace,  or  comfort.  Now  a 
eft  to  do  her  work  without  this 
tormenting  interference  and 
ig  at  every  step,  and  she  does  it 
er.  A  woman,  from  this  habit, 
last  became  an  uncontrollable 
Duld  scold  her  maids  for  fifty 
tber.  Now  the  temptiition  to 
Bt  new  poem  or  novel,  and  thu 
f  talking  of  it  in  the  next  com- 
i;oe8  into,  prevent  her,  and  the 
.11  parties  is  incalculable.* 

%  woman  sbonld  be  her 
s  helpmeet  as  well  as  his 
per;  that  the  noblest  union 
ne  of  supreme  anthority 
ct  submission ;  that  the 
uld  '  sway  level  to  her 
s  heart ; '  that  she  is  there, 
r  to  sew  on  his  shirt- 
and  dam  his  socks,  but 
needs  be,  *  to  warn,  to 
and  command  ; '  that  her 
1  motions  may  be  light 
,    a   spirit   yet   a  woman 

that  she  may,  if  she  be 
,  come  '  at  the  last  to  set 
)  man,  like  perfect  music 
}le  words,'    is  a  view   of 

too  heretical  for  any 
German  lady  to  entertain, 
jection  of  woman  dates 
t  Creation,  and  no  new- 
;ss  shall  obliterate  the 
li  of  Paradise. 
!mber  at  an  assthetic  tea 
nd  outwardly  insignificant 
K)n  being  called  upon  by 

(her  husband  a  German 
n  of  ancient  lineage)  to 
K)me  translations  which  she 
)  from  one  or  other  of  the 
>ts.     The  verses  were  put 

hands  of  a  certain  Dr. 
.  man  whose  highest  am- 

was,  mirahtle  dxctu !  to 
mself     *any     way'     into 

He    was    a     person     of 

standing  and  acknow- 
erit,  in  his  own  particular 


circle ;  known  as  a  blind  Conserva- 
tive,  and  as  the  recipient  of  several 
gold  medals  'fur  KunstondWissen- 
schaft^'  bestowed  upon  him  by 
various  appreciative  potentates  and 
powers  for  his  exertions  on  their 
behalf.  He  was,  nevertheless,  only 
there  on  sufferance;  to  be  tole- 
rated in  consideration  of  pro* 
speotive  usefulness,  and  treated 
from  that  point  of  view,  with  a 
faint  conciliatory  show  of  shallow 
cordialitj.  He  was  as  well  behaved 
as  the  rest  of  the  company,  if  his 
manners  were  not  quite  so  easy 
as  theirs;  yet  one  felt  vaguely 
that  he  was  in,  but  not  of,  the 
*  world'  he  aspired  to  frequent. 

The  verses  were  read,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  influential  editor 
left  the  room.  A  little  stir  of 
relief  buzzed  thxough  the  party; 
but  an  old  Hausfreumd  taking  their 
host  by  the  arm,  led  him  apart. 
'You  have  committed  a  mistake, 
Ueher  Freund^*  he  said.  *  Your  wife 
may    have    talents,   but   in   your 

Elace,  I  would  not  allow  her  to 
ave  anything  in  common  mit  derer 
Art  Leuie  (with  that  sort  of 
people).  They  are  only  to  be 
tolerated  on  account  of  their 
potential  political  usefulness.'  Of 
course,  persons  with  a  pedigree 
are  blandly  permitted  in  Gtermany, 
as  ^  Royal  and  noble  authors'  else* 
where  are,  to  dabble  feebly  in  litera- 
ture, and  not  to  lose  caste  by  the 
dabbling.  It  is  a  mania  like  another. 
But  there  is  a  g^eral  assumption 
in  the  world  that  is  peopled  by 
generals'  wives  and  councillors' 
spouses,  that  literary  fkme  in  a 
woman  is,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
'  A  blemish,  and  a  proof  that  the 
person  who  enjoys  it  is  meanly 
bom,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  good 
society.' 

A  woman  of  declared  Mit-erary' 
propensities  must  accept  the  fate 


t*s    TahUtalk,      [There   are,    however,  some  people   who   would  scarcely 
luperiority  of  new-fashioned  over  old-fashioned  English  serrants. — En.] 
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tlirust,  nolens  volensy  upon  her,  and 
sit  patiently  in  that  outer  court  of 
the  Gentiles  to  which  she  is  indis- 
criminately relegated  together  with 
Arcadians,  Bohemians,  boon  com- 
panions, and  inferior  persons  gene- 
rally. It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  that  she  should  be  a  good 
Haiisfrau^  or  that  what  she  has  in 
the  place  of  a  mind  can  be  given 
up  to  the  minutio)  of  the  store- 
room and  exigencies  of  the  larder. 
The  fiat  has  gone  fortb,  and  she 
must  console  herself  with  the 
thought  that  there  is  justice  in 
heaven.  In  the  present  instance 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  lady 
was  in  no  wise  consulted  as  to  her 
views  or  feelings  on  the  matter, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
blank  expressive  silence  which  fell 
upon  the  company  on  this  unex- 
pected revelation  may,  without  tlie 
suggested  marital  coercion,  have 
saved  her  from  further  follies  of  the 
kind. 

I  have  seen  English  gentlemen 
introduced,  without  due  prepara- 
tion, into  strictly  Gorman  circles, 
made  miserable  for  a  whole  even- 
ing, and  finally  driven  to  the  verge 
of  distraction,  by  the  gentle  per- 
sistent attentions  of  the  ladies  of  the 
honse.  When  he  realises  that  he 
is  being  waited  upon  by  these  fair 
damsels,  the  Englishman  jumps 
wildly  and  apologetically  from  his 
chair,  stammers  confused  and  bash- 
ful excuses,  clutches  the  cups  and 
platters  out  of  the  ministering 
angers  hand,  and  subsides,  red  and 
rutHed,  into  his  seat.  He  hopes  it 
will  not  happen  again ;  he  devoutly 
tioists  it  is  over.  But,  no ;  scarcely 
is  his  com])lcxion  recovering  its 
normal  hue,  when  another  lovely 
being  is  *  staying  him  *  with  apples; 
bringing  him  butter  in  a  lordly 
dish,  or  ofiering  sausages  at  his 
shrine.  Again  he  bounces  out  of 
his  scat  like  an  india-rabber  ball, 
again  clutches  convulsively,  apolo- 
gises, confounds  himself  in  horrible 
polyglot  inarticulate  excuses,  and 
subsides  exhausted  into  his  chair. 


He  looks  round  snd  sees  that  i 
the  other  men  are  beinf^  waiia 
upon ;  he  perceives  that  it  ia  '  tl 
custom  of  the  conntiy ;'  that  it  pan 
ceeds,  not  from  the  paaoilnr  of  ■ 
vants,  but  from  a  plemtnde  ( 
female  devotion.  If  flervanta  ira 
wanting,  then  sarelj  the  man  wool 
wait  upon  the  ladies.  Hetellahii 
self  severely  that  when  at  Boa 
your  behaviour  should  be  of  H 
strictest  Roman  t?pe;  he  nmiiM 
himself  that  the  nrat  oonditioa  < 
good  breeding  is,  that  you  afaod 
implicitly  conform  to  the  iiiflns  i 
the  society  in  which  yoa  find  joi 
self ;  he  will  submit ;  bnt  when  H 
third  and  most  beantifnl  dangUi 
of  the  house  presents  him  wH 
Hdrmgsdlat^  his  feeliufpi  ava  alli 
gether  too  much  for  him,  and  • 
tirely  overcome  his  good  reaoT 
Ho  g^oes  through  ttie  same 
formula  affain,  with  the 
pression  wat  he  is  making  a  ma 
abject  fool  of  himaelfi  plaifi 
wildly  and  despairingly  at  toa  eoi 
estibles,  and  subsides  into  a  ifl 
and  melancholy  condition.  Hi  i 
like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop,  thagb 
think,  and  they  hold  firmty  ta  fl 
&mily  crockery  and  the  liusli  glsi 
'  They  are  dreadfUly  rwatisaig  i 
EngldndeTf*  said  a  joang  cioMfa^ 
me;  'see  how  quiet  and  wdU 
haved  our  gentlunen  arc^  andjj 
for  their  turn  I '    Thia  waa  aBW 


poor  chivalrous  young  Briton  g 
for  his  pains.  BHnsl  thaj  wo 
tortures,  agonies. 

Elderly  manriagea  ara 
in  Germany,  wl^re  a  wl 
common-sense  view  of  the 
ship  prevails,  and  deaigiiing 
spinsters  and  dangevooa  aUBi^ 
juvenile  bachelors  are  comparatavi 
scarce  in  society.  In  Uungai 
Roman  Catholics  and  members 
the  Greek  Church  may  many 
almost  any  age,  males  over  fonrtet 
females  over  twelve ;  whereas  Pr 
tcstants  may  not  marry  untfl  tl 
respective  ages  of  eighteen  ai 
fifteen.  In  Austria  persona  nod 
twenty.fonr  are  minors,  and  ma 
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consent  of  parents  to  enter 
riage  state.  In  Bavaria 
vary  considerably  with 
icts;  in  one  the  limit  of 
rriage  has  been  fixed  at 
md  twelve;  in  another  at 
and  fourteen ;  in  a  third 
en  and  fifteen.  In  Hesse 
It  the  law  of  1852  required 
Y  man  should  have  reached 
of  twentv-five  before  he 
on  the  r6lo  of  a  Benedick ; 
$68  the  rule  was  modified, 
age  became  legal  at  twenty- 

of  age.  Even  when  the 
is  attained,  the  consent  of 
nd  guardians  is  indispens* 
inawaj  matches  are,  there- 
ossible,  and  much  after 
,  no  doubt,  thus  avoided ; 

the  less,  strange  compli- 
ot  here  to  be  entered  upon, 
8  arise. 

ice  has  already  been  m^de 
ctraordinary  apathy  that 
1  matters  sanitary  through- 
atherland.  The  same  ob« 
>btains  with  regard  to  all 
cems  health,  well-being, 
)iness,  if  under  happiness 
ie  that  first  condition  of 
mna  in  corpore  sano.    Not 

the  physical  education  of 
cnen   tend    in   the  wrong 

but  al]  that  influences  and 
>s  marriage  confirms  and 
iregone  blunders, 
upper  classes  marriage  is 
jd,  if  not  chiefly,  yet  per- 
isively,  by  means.  It  is 
hat  peculuu*  prosaic,  prac- 
I  yet  how  fatally  unprac- 
gramme  which  seems  the 

modem  German  nature — 
!y,  if  in  a  family,  shall  not 
d  to  go  out  of  it.  Hence, 
ie  case  of  gold  and  lands, 
\  and  intermarriages  go  on 
1  after  generation,  the  re- 
8  growing  ever  nearer  and 
lore  and  more  confused, 
esults,  as  may  bo  readily 
ever  more  and  more 
u  In  no  other  country 
meet  with  the  same  num- 


ber of  gmtroos  throats,  scarr^ 
necks,  spinal  diseases,  hip  diBeases, 
bad  teeth,  and  generally  defective 
bone-structure,  as  in  Germany. 

No  hesitation  is  felt  in  speaking 
openly  on  matters  that  pne  mightt 
without  hypocrisy,  be  justified  in 
hiding  nnder  any  available  bushel. 
'  Who  is  that  frightfully  disfigured 
person?'  asked  my  neighbour,  a 
brilliant  young  lieutenant  of  hus- 
sars, at  a  fiEMnily  dinner.  *  Ich 
leide.  sehr  (m  Skrqfdn^^  said  the 
young  lady  in  question  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  speaking  in  the 
same  level,  unemotionid  tone  that 
sl^e.  might  have  used  in  asking 
me  to  pass  the  salt.  Alas  1  she  bad 
no  needi  to  tell  the  terrible  talei. 
but  ia  a  week,  neither  more  nor 
less,  she  was  engaged  to  the  critical 
lieutenant  (ha  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt),  who,  though  he.  had, 
not  hewL  too  delicate  to  sneer  ttt  hegp 
dfifeota,  was  not  slow  to  discover, 
that  the  hea/ux  ymtx  de  m  cimeit^, 
made  up  for  a  want  of  eyelashes^ 
and  that  sixty  thousand  thalers  00-. 
vered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  another  £unily,  where  cousins 
had  intermarried  with  cousins  ap- 
parently since  the  Flood,  the  sole 
heir  to  a  vast  property  was  a  deli*, 
cate,  spineless  boy,  a  child  whose 
bones  had  a  cruel  tendency  to  work 
through  the  skin,  and  so  to  slough, 
away  to  the  agony  of  the  little  suf- 
ferer. It  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  live,  and  whdn^  after  twelve 
years  of  terrible  existence,  death 
came,  and  mercifully  set  him  free 
at  last^  the  childless  father,  looking 
round,  picked  out  another  cousin, 
took  her  to  wife,  and  lived  to  have 
three  more  children,  whereof  two 
were  grievously  afflicted  in  mii^d 
and  body,  but  the  third,  a  heotia 
boy,  survived  to  inherit  the  estate. 

In  another  family,  where  the 
estates  were  considerable,  and  where 
the  same  immemorial  marriage  cus- 
toms between  near  relatives  had 
obitained  (uncles  marry  their  nieoes 
in  Germany),  the  representatives  at 
last  dwindled  down  to  five.    The 
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son  and  heir  blew  his  brains  ont ; 
the  second  daughter  drowned  her- 
self; the  third  daughter  became  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac ;  the  se- 
cond son,  tormented  with  a  terrible 
complaint  (Flechte),  akin  to  the 
leprosy  of  the  ancients,  after  wash- 
ing in  all  the  waters  that  the  wells 
of  Germany  afforded,  unable  to  find, 
even  in  religion  and  good  works, 
the  consolation  he  sought,  put  an 
end  to  his  miserable  existence.  Only 
the  eldest  daughter  remained  ;  the 
estates  went  in  the  male  line,  and 
devolved  upon  a  distant  cousin, 
a  mere  ^ Namensvetier,*  she  said; 
but  the  old  feeling  prevailed :  it 
was  a  pity  to  take  her  fortune  away 
from  the  name,  and  when  the  ^o- 
mensvetter  proposed  he  was  ac- 
cepted. I  saw  her  some  years  later ; 
she  was  a  widow,  with  one  idiot 
child.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange 
insensibility  to  all  physical  defects — 
to  all  the  long  train  of  terrible 
consequences  that  these  grievous 
inherited  maladies  bring  with  them, 
where  interested  motives  counsel  a 
prudent  shortness  of  sight.  The 
geographical  position  of  Germany 
has  hitherto  been  a  bar  to  any  ap- 
preciable fusion  of  blood  or  mixture 
of  races  in  her  population  ;  the  few 
French  and  English  who  find  them- 
selves settled  in  German  towns  are, 
for  the  most  part,  too  poor  to  tempt 
the  natives  into  matrimony  (re- 
member that  *  caution '  of  fifteen 
thousand  thalers). 

In  commercial  towns,  where  there 
is  more  Verkehr,  the  money  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Jews  ;  and  a  German 
Jew  is  doubly  bound  to  justify  his 
origin.  The  money-bags  will  be 
kept  in  the  family.  Even  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  it  is  not  the 
custom,  as  with  us,  for  the  young 
people  to  seek  their  fortune  at  a 
distance.  Heiimveh^the  mal  (hi  pays 
of  the  Swiss,  overcomes  the  wan- 
derer who  passes  even  into  the  next 
state  (as  from  Devonshire  into 
Cornwall),  and  a  dozen  droll  reme- 
dies are  prescribed  by  the  old  wives 
for  this  troublesome  ibrm  of  disease, 


under  the  influence  of  which  fl 
snfierer  not  unfreqnentl^  takes  i 
her  bed,  and  seeks  solace  m  gnawia 
an  old  crust  (Weinekrmi)^  wUc 
she  has  brought  from  the  Imrt  fa 
baked  at  home,  and  whidi  is  sq 
posed  to  be  an  infallible  remadr. 

The  frightful  goitres  whim  oi 
sees  in  the  l^rol,  and  wUc 
science  attributes  to  drinking  wah 
that  flows  over  Dolomitic  rock 
and  ignorance  lays  at  the  del 
of  snow-water,  whilst  the  haai 
weights  the  ]>ea8antB  carry  on  Um 
heads  are  snpposed  uy  othefs  i 
develop  this  hideous  form  of  ikra 
disease,  are  perhaps  doe  quite  i 
mnch  to  the  fact  of  the  golCra 
marryine  the  goitrous,  gaiingi^ 
the  goitrous,  and  hvin^  in 
goitrous  atmosphere  from  time  is 
memorial,  as  to  any  other  remol 
causes  assigned  hr  scieneei  B  i 
no  blemish  or  defect  to  ejes  iki 
are  used  to  it;  the  man  or  gi 
who  leaves  the  village  will  lelii 
to  settle  there,  and  many  the  lofi 
left  behind,  and  so  the  ghad 
disease  is  perpetuated,  and  gesM 
complacency  prevails. 

The  same  may  he  said  with  n 
gard  to  the  awfhlly  afflicted  eMm 
who  startle  and  horrify  one  ins 
these  mountain  villages. 
nature  is  so  beautiful  and  _ 
the  shock  is  almost  unendmbl 
when  the  eye  falls  on  a  row,  sny;  i 
three  or  four  of  these  blurred,  'd 
formed  and  de|praded  spedmens  i 
humanity  sitting  ranged  upon 
wall,  their  gnome-like  Sgars^  « 
gainly  limbs,  and  awfbllf  iralMd 
countenances  striking  dismay  hii 
your  very  soul ;  defioieiit  ••  tti 
are  in  understanding,  they  y 
know  bow  to  beg;  and  will  di 
down  from  the  wall  with  a  weti 
agility  for  which  you  had  m 
given  them  credit,  and  con 
clamouring  round  the  carriage  wil 
hideous  gibberings  and  ghastly  ii 
articulate  utterances.  The  fin 
time  such  a  sight  presented  itse 
to  me,  I  turned  away  with  a  sen 
of  sickening  disgust.    *F!e!'  ssi 
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a  pretty  Grerman  friend ;  *  have  they 
not  as  much  right  to  Ood's  dear 
sunshine  as  we  ?  '  The  words  were 
so  gentle  that  for  a  moment  I  felt 
abashed;  but  the  next  common 
sense  rejected  the  soft  optimism. 
It  was  false  sentiment  after  all ;  for 
the  onhappy  loathly  creatures  could 
have  enjoyed  *  God's  dear  sunshine  ' 
just  as  well  where  they  would  not 
have  outraged  that  reverence  for 
the  image  of  the  Maker  which 
causes  us  all  instinctively  to  turn 
away  from  an  animal  out  of  which 
the  god-like,  the  divine,  has  so 
awfully  and  so  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  pohce,  who  were  employed  in 
coercing  us  as  to  our  Passe  and 
Scheine,  would  have  been  far  better 
and  more  practically  engaged  if 
they  had  taken  the  helpless  hideous 
gang  of  moppers  and  mowers 
nnder  their  charge,  and  conducted 
them  to  a  place  of  safety  remote 
from  the  king's  highway.  But 
such  afflicted  beings  are  a  consider- 
able source  of  income  to  their 
parents  and  guardians.  A  hasty 
impulse  causes  the  traveller  to 
plunge  into  his  pocket  for  coin  :  a 
false  benevolence,  a  sense  of  the 
awful  infinite  chasm  between  them 
and  their  surroundings,  makes  his 
strength  and  health  and  wan- 
dering  so  many  reproaches  to  him ; 
again,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this 
awful  blot  on  so  fair  a  creation,  an 
uneasiness  at  their  very  presence, 
produces  willing  specie  from  the 
depth  of  his  garments:  unless  in- 
deed he  be  of  the  placid  frame  of 
my  pretty  Bertha,  who  wished 
them  to  enjoy  *  God's  dear  sun- 
shine,' but  did  not  further  that  in- 
expensive entertainment  by  any 
reckless  profusion  of  coin. 

Nor  is  it  remarkable  (though 
science  disputes  the  influence  of 
such  painful  phenomena  on  coming 
generations),  that,  with  the  sight  of 
these  poor  afflicted  beings  ever  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  fertile  sources  of  gain  to 
their    families,  the  inhabitants    of 


these    regions    are    equal    to 
occasion,  and  that  the  race  does 
die  out  nor  the  supply  fail. 

Let  us  return  to  the  sheepfol< 
ordinary  home  life. 

After  a  year's  matrimony  co 
the  customary  baby. 

A    German    baby    is   a  pit< 
object;    it  is  pinioned  and  be 
up,  like    a    mummy,  in   yards 
bandages,  which  are  unfolded  < 
(at  the  outside  twice)  a  day  ;    : 
never  'bathed,'   but  I   suppos 
sometimes     washed     after      s 
occult  manner.     Its  head  is  n 
touched  with  soap  and  water  i 
it  is   eight    or    ten    months 
when   the  thick   skull-cap  of 
crusted  dirt  that  it    has   by 
time  obtained  is  removed   by 
application  of  various  unguents 

Many  German  ladies  ] 
assured  me  that  the  fine  h 
of  hair  one  sees  in  Germany 
entirely  owing  to  this  unsav< 
skull-cap.  When,  having  e 
juvenile  relatives  sta3ring  with 
I  insisted  on  their  being  '  tubl 
all  my  female  friends  were  sho( 
at  my  ignorance  and  wilfnli 
and  assut^d  me  that  it  wasenti 
owing  to  our  barbaric  bath  syi 
that  the  King  of  Hanover  had 
his  sight.  '  My  friends,  we 
not  all  blind,'  I  said;  and 
they  were  silenced,  if  not 
vinced. 

To  this  terrible  system  of  ban 
ing  and  carrying  the  child  in  { 
culiar  fashion  wrapped  in  a  ma 
that  is  partly  slung  round  the 
of  the  bearer,  something  aftei 
fashion  prevailing  amongst  In 
squaws,  may  be  attributed  i 
great  degree  the  number  of  cu 
spines,  crooked  shoulders,  anc 
normal  developments  we  meet 
in  Germany.  Yet,  strange  to 
'  rickets,'  a  disease  only  kr 
with  us  amongst  the  poor,  who 
not  afford  the  time  themselves,  oi 
others  to  nurse  their  children 
perly,  goes  by  the  name  of 
Englisclic  Krankheit. 

The  baby  being  bom  and  swa 
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np,  now  gets  a,  huge  peasant  girl 
■tK  loco  pareiilif.  A  manimy  is  not 
a  tbing  to  fondle,  nor  is  il  little  stiff 
bandle  of  hnnianity  {wliioli  you 
might  stand  up  on  end  in  the  comer 
of  the  room  without  detriment  to 
its  anmptuary  armngements)  an 
object  on  which  to  lavish  caresaea. 

Thna  the  yonng  mother  is  scamie- 
ly  11  mother  at  all,  the  maternal 
functions  being  delegated  to  an- 
other. The  baby  does  not  lie  on  the 
floor  or  crawl  to  the  beartb.rag, 
crowing  and  kicking  and  carling 
its  pink  toes,  trampling  with  its 
chubby  logs,  and  fighting  with  its 
mottled  arms,  '  na  one  tliat  beateth 
the  air.'  It  docs  not  awarm  up  and 
abont  its  mother's  neck  nnd  bosom, 
finding  its  little  life  and  all  its  tiny 
pleasures  in  her  arms  ;  it  does  not 
fell  at  length  into  a.ilumber  of  rosy 
repletion,  and  with  its  mouth  open 
snoosily  satisfied,  rejoice  its  mo- 
ther's eyea  for  the  beanfifnl  little 
animal  that  it  ik. 

No,  it  ia  out  walking,  tied  to  a 
feather  Ix-d,  and  accompanied  by  a 
tall  soldier,  tlic  father  of  its  poor 
little  foster  brother  or  sister,  which 
is  to  grow  np  as  it  can.  It  comes 
in  presently  and  is  taken  to  its 
mamma  to  kiss  1  but  its  real  mother, 
the  mother  that  fosters  and  feeds  it, 
soon  carries  it  away  asain,  and  re- 
Bumes  all  the  ]>rivileges  of  true 
maternity  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  lady  might  as  well  be  its  aunt. 
'  Only  that,  and  nothing  more,' 

\Vc  have  already  glancctl  at  the 
lives  of  the  little  men  anrl  women 
that  wo  have  Keen  (rotting  (o  nnd 
fro  between  home  and  school.  The 
charming  inBtitution  of  n  '  nursery,' 
as  we  undei-stand  il,  is  acarcely 
known  in  Germany  ;  certainly  only 
known  in  the  honses  of  the  very 
rich.  The  rhililrcn  eat  and  drink  in 
the  common  W.J.n^li/hr  and  swarm 
generally  ovir  the  premises  in  theti- 
honra  of  freedom.  There  will,  per- 
haps, bo  a  dull  and  dismal  apart- 
ment, called  the  Kii'd'^mluhi;  whi- 
ther the  stalwart  j1  ninjB  will  retire 
to  dangle>cob  the  last  hope  of  the 


Eatzekopfa ;  but  all  the  oomfiitti 
nnrsoTj  airangements  bo  dear  to 
heart  of  the  British  matron,  ths 
flinching  tabhinga  and  lomiMia 
and  systematio  nndvviatuw  n 
larity  of  all  that  can  oonmMh 
the  comfort  and  cleanlineM  «l  dl 
life,  are  not  to  be  thbngilitAfl   ' 

To  the  oi-diTiarr  English  ti 
the  idea  ol'  tLf  Iliii>^i,vlhrm» 
as  the  charming  Qermaa  wood 
gravings  so  pleaaantlj^  conrey. 
is  in  tUs  humble  domestic  alt]ti 
that  the  poets  and  paiut^rs  af 
ratherlnnii  have  sent  her  out  li 
the  world;  iis  Schiller  hna  »f 
sentedhiT  sitting  amidst  horsliu 
Knahen  luicl  Mddchiit,  apinai 
and  winniiig,  filling  and  W 
ing,  with  presses  o'erflowinp  ■ 
stores  ever-growing ;  the  Iiod 
mother,  a  hnmble  WtDttom  nplitQ 
Solomon's  great  Oriental  i  ' 
It  is  Tery  right  and  wise  1 
shonld  be  thns  depiotsd.  9 
tic  spirit  ban  seised  Uw  J 
homeUnoas,  the  plea 
the  simple  poetry,  and  *» 
prose  of  her  existence, 
knows  anything  of  the  t 
tipper  class  mothers  of  <" 
We  have  glanced  in  i 
than  in  hlune  at  the  "I 
most  motben  to  u 

mury  dnty  of  maternity;  \ 

the  duties  which,  inateitd  fltj 
over  a  fow   months,    extout  M 
long  yean;,  patientiv  and  fHitai 
ally  performed  by  them  f-- 
often  gazed  with  wistful  A 
plain  plodding  ]    '"    " 
such  mothers. 

frcTuI  largely  all  < 
at  the  German  mothor  iSmI  t 
only  plnck  the  feftthers  ftna  f 
breaat,  nnd  stand  an  ennbkai 
bleeding  maternal  piety  befimi 
She  does  more.  She-— I  know  i 
other  phrase  that  exj 
mean — she  '  eS'aces ' 

She  loses  vaoitr,  melt-eu*,  M 
all  feminine  wcakneasea,  fbr  ti 
sake  of  her  of&pring.  liieBMH 
saved  does  not  go  to  baj  htt  id 
catc  laces  wherewith  to  mHimII 
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les  that  time  has  drawn 
er  neck  and  brows ;  it  is 

fresh  ball-dresses  for  her 
^o  charming  elderly  co- 
make  her  pictaresqae  or 
Bertha  and  Jertha  want 
i ;  her  gown  is  ill  cat,  her 
B  appalHng,  her  trimmings 
strons ;  she  is  altogether 
Lingy,  and  *  common  '-look* 

the  yonng  people  must 
3ir  day,  and  the  general's 
is  so   short,  she  dare  not 

for  more  money  ;  and,  as 
vrhat  docs  it  matter  P  Who 
:  at  her,  or  care  what  she 

And  in  the  same  endnring 
le  sits  in  nngracefal  gar. 
Dg  hoars  at  balls,  or  tramps 

offspriDg  at  picnics,  boand 

keep  the  betrothed  vig^- 

her  eye,  knowing  no  re»t, 
acting  no  thanks.  Indeed, 
simple  unconscious  selfish- 

>  gives  her  a  glory  not  other, 
own,  and  makes  the  heart 

wards  her  plain  hard  hce. 

persevering,     scrapnloos 

commands    onr     respect 

airation.      A    loving  wife 

•  her  part  cheerfully  so  long 

eat  and  the  bni*den  of  the 

equally  borne.      No  true 

vill  lament  over  the  dinner 

so   long   as  the   love  be 

But  where    the    sacrifices 

)n  one  side,  and  the  indul- 

11  on  the  other ;  when  the 

'sents  a  splendid   front   to 

d,  and  the  woman  drudges 

r  days  in  sordid  details,  the 

r  is  apt  to  be  wroth  at  the 

>  of  her  situation,  and  to 
indignation  vex  him  as  a 
lat  is  raw.*  For  the  coun- 
inventod  the  Emgweihliche, 
rrow  view  of  *  woman's 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
try ;  and  the  quixotic  spec- 
ild  prefer  less  magniloquent 
knd  more  liberal  deeds,  in 
c  of  them. 

s  been  made  a  matter  of 
L  to  German  women  that 
,  oatside  of  their  own  per- 


sonal a&irs,  incapable  of  en&n- 
siasm.  That  they  are  capable  of 
little  ejaonlatory  shriekB  and  spas- 
modic adjeotives  is  conceded,  and 
how  should  more  be  expected  or 
required  of  them  P  Ground  down 
by  sordid  details,  living  as  though 
perennial  war-prices  were  an  un- 
alterable condition  of  things;  in- 
spired by  that  dreary  '  carefolnefls 
about  many  things '  that  seems  to 
her  the  normal  law  of  her  being, 
how  should  the  oppressed  Hafufrau 
be  very  enthusiastic  on  large  out- 
side questions  P  And  when  you 
add  £unine  prices  to  those  of  war, 
increased,  and  ever-increasing  tax- 
ation,  higher  house  rent,  nipping 
economies,  is  itanywonderif  the  iron 
of  the  res  angusta  domi  enters  into 
her  soul,  causing  it  to  deave  to  the 
dust,  and  her  body  to  the  ground  P 
Every  item  of  household  expendi- 
ture is  reckoned  by  the  husband  at 
its  minimum  cost,  and  no  margin 
is  left  for  the  little  feminine  fleshly 
weaknesses  in  the  matter  of  humble 
charities  or  modest  finery.  He 
knows  so  well  the  cost  of  every- 
thing, reckoning  it  at  its  cheapest, 
that  she  cannot  (despite  her  culi- 
nary abilities)  *  cook '  her  poor  little 
household  accounts.  Is  this  a  state 
of  things  likely  to  take  a  woman 
out  of  herself,  and  make  her  en- 
thusiastic for  the  glory  of  the 
Fatherland  P  She  1ms  g[iven  un- 
complainingly her  husband,  her 
sons,  her  brothers ;  and  she  has  her 
reward  in  a  united  Germany,  in 
gaps  in  the  fsunily  circle,  and  black 
gowns  on  the  fsunily  clothes-pegs. 
She  trembles  at  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars;  what  is  material  in  her, 
shrinks  from  further  and  crueller 
economies;  what  is  spiritual  trem- 
bles at  the  thought  of  fresh  sacri- 
fice, and  weeps — ^weeps  tears  of 
blood,  it  may  be,  remembering  past 
bereavements. 

Yet,  should  you  venture  to  let 
your  pity  become  vocal,  she  will  fly 
at  your  throat,  true  woman  as  she 
is,  hug  her  chains  the  tighter,  and 
call  upon  you  loudly  to  witness  tho 
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rapture  of  those  hnggings.  You 
wUl  be  in  the  usual  enviable  posi- 
tion of  the  unwary  sympathiser 
who  enters  into  matrimonisJ  differ- 
ences. The  couple  will  re-appear 
shortly  enlaced  lovingly  in  inter- 
twining arms,  and  politely  ignore 
your  existence.  Such  is  gratitude ; 
but  I,  who  love  those  gentle  Ger- 
man ladies,  will  not  heed  their  cold 
look,  if  my  words  may  haply,  against 
their  will,  do  them  service.  'Entro 
I'arbre  et  I'ocorce  no  mettez  pas 
le  doigt ! ' 

German  physicians  will  toll  you, 
with  jeremiads  prolonged  and  sonor- 
ous, that  the  women  of  thoii*  country 
— the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
that  is — are  totally  unfitted  for  the 
fatigues  and  duties  of  maternity. 
By  inheritance,  by  education,  by 
prejudice,  by  continued  intermar- 
riages, by  defective  diet,  poor 
nourishment,  horror  of  exercise, 
hatred  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water, 
the  German  lady  has  persistently 
enervated  herself  from  generation 
to  generation.  '  Look  at  our  pret- 
tiest girls,'  cried  an  eminent  phy- 
sician to  me  ;  *  they  are  like  those 
flowers  that  bloom  their  brief  hour 
and  fade,  and  fall,  to  make  room  for 
fresh  blossoms,  who,  in  turn,  will 
bloom,  fade,  and  fall  also.  They  are 
all  hletchsuchtig ;  they  cannot  fulfil 
the  functions  that  nature  intended 
every  mother  should  fulfil — not  one 
here  or  there,  but  all ;  they  have 
no  constitution,  no  stamina,  no 
nerve,  no  ]>hysique,  no  race.*  The 
type  is  indistinct  and  blurred, 
marred  by  certain  constitutional  de- 
fects that  you  point  out  to  them  in 
vain ;  there  is  a  want  of  lime  de- 
posit in  the  bone  system,  hence  the 
terrible  teeth  that  mark  a  German 
woman's  nationality  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  How  can  they  have  '  plucJc  * 
and  nerve,  and  sound  firm  flesh, 
strone  muscle  and  healthy  bone,  if 
they  nave  no  fresh  air,  no  regular 
exercise,  no  proper  nourishment, 
and,  above  all,  no  desire  to  change, 
alter,  or  amend  the  order  of 
their  unhealthy    lives  ?    For  with 


them  the  queation  of  reform 
matters  hygienic  pruioii«lIy  lii 
but  they  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  wanin 
think  ^ey  are  more  oomforteUe 
they  are,  and  don't  dugnjae  f 
impatience  they  feel  at  onr  prol 
sional  pratinge. 

'  Bat  perlukps  it  doaan't  naU 
80  very  much,  apart  from  indiridi 
comfort;  for  look  at  your  mao,  vl 
a  stalwart  race  they  are.' 

'That  is  tme;  the  man's  edai 
tion  helps  him  over  the  Btanlln 
block  of  inherited  maladiea; 
nourishes  himself  well,  livea  in  i 
open  air,  and  assimilatoB  liit  Ai 
For  the  rest,  a  man's  neek  a 
shoulders  are  not  bared ;  and  if 
loses  his  teeth,  provident  nsfti 
hides  the  gaps  by  an  onporii 
moustache.  No !'  cried  uis  hq 
loss  Reformer,  '  if  ever  Befinrn 
feasible,  it  will  be  feasiUe  oi 
through  German  women  As 
selves,  and  no  German  womani 
ever  see  it^  and  to  no  other 
would  they  for  a  moment 
to  listen !' 

I  shall  be  asked,  are 
women  never  pretty,  then  P 

German  girls  are  often 
ingly  pretty,  with  ^•■■^^^g  ei 
plexions,  abundant  beantifQ  ll 
and  clear,  lovely  eyoa;  bol  1 
splendid  matron,  the  soniid,  haaU 
well-developed  woman,  wko  1 
lost  no  grain  of  beanty  and  gn 
a  certain  magnificent  maturity,  ■ 
as  we  see  dafly,  with  dangUais  i 
might  weU  be  her  yonngor  asli 
of  such  women  the  PsthnrTaad  1 
few  specimens  to  show. 

The  'nalennripenedbeaolfai 
the  Nortn'  do  not  ripen ;  fhtyfe 
'The  style  is  the  man,*  ■ 
Bufibn ;  and  what  style  is  to  lite 
ture,  taste  to  dress,  and  refinemi 
to  manners,  distinction  is  to  bean 
There  must  be  a  certain  line,  oert 
proportion,  a  healthy  developme 
a  harmony,  grace  and  strsaf 
before  we  can  acknowledge  thai 
greater  than  the  merepassmgnei 
ness  of  youth,  freshnesSi  and  gc 
looks  is  there. 
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L,  Hangarian,  and  Austrian 
whom  we  in  a  general  in- 
7e  way  are  apt  to  class  as 
I,  are  *  beautiful  exceed- 
Dut  here  we  come  upon  an- 
;e,  or  rather  such  a  fusion 

races  as  may  help  to  con- 
to  the  charming  result, 
xlies  have  a  special  vivid, 

spirited,  haunting  loveli- 
:h   grace,    distinction,  and 

in  their  limbs  and  features 
11  their  own ;  you  cannot 
I  fragile,  but  they  are  of  so 
re,  and  so  delicate  a  colour- 

they  only  just  escape  that 
ision.  Of  Polish  and 
in  pur  sang  there  is  little 
and ;  women  of  the  latter 
of  a  more  robust  and  sub- 
mild,  with  dark  hair  and 
on,  fine  flashing  eyes,  and 
;ed  type  ;  and  who  that  re- 

the  women  of  Linz  and 
ill  refuse  them  a  first  prize  ? 
asess  a  special  beauty  of 
3,  a  beauty  which  is  rare 
le  loveliest  Englishwoman ; 
ed  and  exceptional  every- 
ie ;  a  beauty  that  the  artist 
cciates    with   a  feeling  of 

Tlicy  have  the  most  deli- 
rticulated  joints  of  any 
1  the  world.  The  juncture 
nd  and  wrist,  of  foot  and 

the  nuqne  with  the  back 
Iders,  is  what  our  neigh- 
uld   call  *  adorable.'    But, 

it  should  be  so  !    the   full 

fifrures — types  at  once  of 
and  elegance,  the  supple, 
waists,  the  dainty  little 
id  hands,  become  all  too 
?lessly  fat,  from  the  persis- 
mess    and    luxury  of  the 

unoccupied  lives  of  these 
ladies. 

arriage,  interesting  as  it 
from  a  personal  point  of 
ans  more  than  this.  It 
om  the  politico-economical 
it,  population,  and  Malthus 
anding,  within  certain 
ational  prosperity.  We 
I  the  lets  and  hindrances, 

II. — NO.    LXXIII.      NEW   SERIKS 


the  just  causes  and  impediments, 
that  makes  marriage  in  Germany  a 
matter  of  difficult;  these  are  so 
manifold  and  multiform  that  it  has 
become  a  jesting  habit  of  speech 
to  say,  before  the  knot  can  be  tied, 
a  man  must  produce  not  only  his 
baptism  and  confimiation  Sclieins 
but  vaccination,  chicken-pox,  nettle- 
rash,  and  every  other  sort  of  certi- 
ficate, to  prove  that  he  has  passed 
through  those  unavoidable  forms  of 
infantile  suffering  to  which  even 
sturdy  German  flesh  is  heir.  In 
fact,  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the 
holy  estate  are  as  numerous  as 
though  it  were  a  state  of  vice,  rather 
than  a  state  of  virtue. 

The  latest  statistics  tell  us,  that 
marriage,  which  is  reckoned  at 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  in  England, 
and  at  thirty  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
only  reaches  nineteen  per  cent,  in 
Germany,  and  some  uneasiness  is 
felt  in  the  Fatherland  at  the  mani- 
fest signs  of  a  decreasing  popu- 
lation.   . 

The  subject  is  one  to  claim  the 
gravest  consideration  of  her  busy 
legislators.  The  hatred  of  com- 
pulsory conscription,  a  hatred  which 
the  late  wars  have  now  and  again 
fanned  almost  into  frenzy,  produces 
a  serious  efflux  of  population. 
Hans  Michel  turns  restive,  escapes 
to  convenient  neutral  ground, 
evades  conscription,  and  in  America 
or  Australia  is  free  to  marry,  to 
become  a  house- father  and  pros- 
perous citizen.  The  returns  of  the 
last  census  show  that,  in  Prussia 
proper,  the  decrease  of  population 
is  little  short  of  alarming. 

Between  1861-64  there  was 
an  increase  of  8,409 ;  but  between 
1864-67  there  was  a  decrease  of 
12,922,  and  between  1867-71  of 
56,440.  Allowing  for  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  last  two  wars,  and  for 
the  Prussian  soldiers  quartered  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
the  loss  of  population  in  ten  years 
amounts  to  52,000.  And  as  these 
figures  are  derived  from  authentic 
German  sources,  it  is  only  fair  to 
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presume   that  they   are,    approxi. 
mately,  correct. 

Having  witnessed  the  obstructive 
regulations  restricting  persons  from 
entering  upon  the  married  state,  a 
certain  blank  wonder  falls  on  the 
mind    of   the    outsider,    when    ho 
recognises,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  knot,  eo  difficult  to 
tie,     can    be    loosed    with    extra- 
ordinary   ease.      The    bonds    that 
required   fifteen   thousand    thalers 
before  they  could  be  recognised  as 
authentic,  the  chains  that  called  for 
such  assiduity  in  forging,  are  slipped 
with  the  calmest  and  n?ost  careless 
ease,  should  any  motive  sufficiently 
strong  arise  to  suggest  the  desira> 
bility    of    such   slippings.      There 
need  be  nothing  very  scandalous  or 
exceptional  in  tlio  case.     Alexander 
unsheaths  his  sword  ;  '  Our  tempers 
are  incompatible,'  he  says;  a  swirl, 
a    swing,    and    a    slash,    and   the 
Gordian  knot  is  severed.     Adelheid 
discovers  an   elective  affinity  with 
the  sympathetic   soul  of  fier  hus- 
band's tfinjemlfreund^    whoso  man- 
ners  and  moustache  are  more  con- 
genial to  her  fastidious  sensibilities 
than   those  of  her   lawful   spouse. 
'Bring    the   fateful   scissors,*    she 
sighs  faintly,  to  the  tlireo  old  imme- 
morial ladies  in  waiting;  snip,  snap, 
the  uncongenial  bonds  are  severed 
in  a  second !     The  matter  creates 
gossip  or  rather  confirms  it,  but  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  provoke  scandal ; 
it  is  less  than  a  nine  days*  wonder, 
indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all,  and 
a  lenient  society  prudently  abstains 
from  judgment.      It   is   said   tliat 
divorce    is   now-a-days    looked   at 
askance  from  high'])laces:  the  official 
tone  of  the   Prussian  Court  being 
ostentatiously   correct   on   matters 
domestic  (witness  the  now  historic 
'Dear    Augusta*    telegrams);    but 
the  elasticity  of  German  views  on 
such   points    is    not  likely    to   be 
materially  affi'cted  by  a  stern  mas- 
querade in  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  socially  the  parties  concerned 
snfTcr  no  injury  whatever. 
We   have  glanced   in  a  former 


chapter  at  the  exlraordinaiy  Hoe 

that  illustratea  Gtermao.  aooielj 

an  earlier   epoch.      The    hiftoi 

and  biographies  of  that  and  ■ 

sequent  times  are  filled  widi  \ 

edifying  examples ;  we  see  a  Ki 

of  Prussia  with  four  *lMal'  sponi 

a  preposterons  f omraGb  of  mg^ 

bation  and  consent  being  wn 

from  each   retiring  lady  in  ii 

Royal  and  Serene  persons  _ 

no  more  dignified  aspect  in 

matrimonifd    than    the    coortii 

statesmen,  and  whole   bhuter 

irritable  g^eninses  by  whom  tfaef  i 

snrronnded.    The  husband  fhiih 

to  one  wife,  and  the  wife  fluttl 

to  pne  husband,  are  the  eACM|iUBi 

not  the  role;  no  scrapie  was  f 

by  an  *  incompatible '  pairinspsi 

ing  freely  of  the  desiraMilyof  a  di 

solution  of  partnership,     why  A 

should  have  g^o  through  mfloi 

sive  marriage  ceremonies  is  the  sK 

mystery ;  but  the  honouraUe  Ail 

was  to  confide  your  jmimAohI 

the  wife  or  husbaoid  of  your  bosol 

receive  his  or  her   oonfidenes  i 

return,  exchange  benisonSy  aadj 

on   the    flowery  way  of  fxtA 

rejoicing.   The  mark  of  soeh  mofli 

is  stamped   plainly  on    the  ym 

front  of  German  society.    The  ni 

ter  is  generally  felt  to  be  one  Ih 

concerns  only  the  chief  acton  in  i 

You  do  not  meddle  when  a  ai 

buys  a  house,  lets  a  fkrm,  ehangi 

his  banker,  or  dissolves    paitns 

ship ;  a  sociable  acoeptanoe  of  i 

complished  &cts,  an  abstentioD  fta 

any  unnecessarily  severe  eriliQiM 

a  stretching  out  of  the  elastio  "wauA 

of  charity,  which  oovereth  a  mill 

tudo  oif  sins,  is  supposed  to  be  41 

appropriate  tone.    Any  otherwori 

savour  of  superfluous  and  maifi 

nant   hypocrisy.      You   are  not  t 

judge,  lest  your  torn  come  to  Ii 

judged  also ;  be  cautious  how  yo 

throw  the  invidious  stone ;  besraei 

why  disturb  the  merriment  in  hsl 

and  dash  the  general  beard- waj 

by  your  stilted  niceties  of 

tion  ?    Toleration  is  our  fixst 

to  our  neighbour,  and  to  e^fkiki 
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5uper-squeamisliness  is  simply 
against  good-fellowsliip.  The 
e  of  Cato  has  fallen  in  vain  on 
jensorious  shoulders,  and  *  pri- 
adgment '  cannot  be  allowed  to 
le  with  private  matters, 
persons  who  have  lived  long 
•many,  the  examples  of  spouses 
have  dissolved  their  union, 
ifter   years    of  estrangement 

been  remarried,  cannot  be 
ther  unfamiliar.  The  writer 
abers  a  case  of  two  brothers 
ing  two  sisters  (they  were 
the  German  provinces  of  Rus- 
changing    partners,    and    on 

removing   one   of    the   hus- 

and  one  of  the  wives,  the 
al  pair  (now  widowed)  were 
le  second  time  united  in  the 
K)nds  of  matrimony.  It  is  quite 
hat  the  case  was  exceptional, 
was  told  with  infinite  cackling 
t  and  amusement  by  an  ad- 
y  circle  of  indulgent  friends, 
the  family  of  the  writer  a 
uncle  seemed  to  have  reached 
me  of  skilled  practice  in  this 
r  of  the  dissolution  of  matri- 
He  sat  down  every  evening 

life  to  play  a  rubber  of  whist 
lis  three  divorced  wives  ;  they 
for  partners,  shuflBed,  and 
I  of  tricks  and  honours  *  with 
0  gay  philosophy  of  folks  for 
.  words  had  no  meaning,  and 
no  moral.  No  one  bore  ani- 
Y  to  anybody  else ;  the  three 

had  all  tried  their  hand  at 
t  thev  had  hold  bad  cards ; 
ick  was  against  them,  and 
ach  successively  threw  up  the 
and  awoke  to  the  conviction 
heir  terrible  old  general  (he 
i  Waterloo  man)  was  much 
practicable  as  a  partner  at 
ard-table  than  as  a  companion 
e.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
il  accommodation ;  there  was 
will  and  no  resentment ;  the 
^ement  was  conducted  in  the 
business-like  and  least 
Dual  manner  imaginable,  and 
ysnlt  proved  to  be  eminently 
ictory  to  all  parties. 


The  subject  of  marriage  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  a  brief  glance 
at  that  supreme  sham  called  the 
'  morganatic '  marriage — a  miser- 
able shuffling  compromise,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  for 
the  preservation  of  youthftil  royal- 
ties from  matrimonial  indiscretions. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  morganatic 
marriage  means  the  left-handed  in- 
fatuation  of  a  grand-duke  for  a 
ballet-dancer,  but  not  always ;  and 
the  English  mind  is  apt  to  feel  in- 
tense disgust  when  an  English  duke's 
daughter  marries  a  small  Serenity, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  court 
in  her  husband's  name.  Nor  can 
we  admire  the  position,  when  a  re- 
mote prince  of  the  blood,  marrying 
a  lady  of  most  ancient  lineage, 
brings  the  '  bar  sinister '  into  the 
coat  of  arms  of  his  children.  No 
matter  that  the  mother  was  noble  ; 
she  ought  to  have  been  royal ; 
fidelity,  purity,  and.  truth  avail 
nothing,  her  children  cannot  in- 
herit their  father's  styles  and  titles ; 
other  titles  and  styles  must  be  in- 
vented for  them.  According  to  the 
gospel  of  heralds'  ofiices,  and  the 
jargon  of  ceremonials,  they  are  not 
officially  recognisable.  Neither  is 
it  a  very  pleasant  spectacle  -when  a 
poor  young  princelet,  insignificant 
among  insignificancies,  marrying 
modestly,  with  his  only  available 
hand,  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  is 
snatched  from  the  hearth  that  was 
bright,  and  the  home  that  was 
vocal  with  shrill  piping  trebles,  to 
give  the  legal  dexter  palm  to  the 
princess  fate  imposes  on  his  obscure 
royalty.  The  sinister  union  is  at 
an  end;  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
illegal  left  hand  is  bedewed  with 
loving  faithful  tears,  and  clasped 
with  close  clinging  kisses;  he 
waves  it  in  the  wild  despair  of 
final  farewell,  and  the  curtain  faHs 
on  the  poor  little  domestic  drama, 
to  rise  on  one  where  only  right 
hands  count,  and  hearts  are  not 
included  in  the  bargain. 
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ON  THE   WEAKNESS   OF    ROMAN    EMPmB. 
By  Francis  William  Newman. 


*  "pvURING  a  liappy  period  of 
±J  more  than  fourscore  years,' 
says  the  historian  Gibbon,  '  the 
public  administration  [of  the  Roman 
Empire]  was  conducted  by  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  An- 
tonincs.*  This  remarkable  scries 
of  eminent  administrators  is  gene- 
rally suggested  to  a  reader's  mind, 
if  *the  Good  Emperors'  be  alluded 
to ;  but  most  persons  will  account 
Augustus  Ca»snr  eminently  good, 
as  also  Vespasian.  To  give  pro- 
minence to  the  true  causes  of  Roman 
weakness,  and  show  that  merely 
good  administration  could  not  save 
the  empire  from  rapid  decay,  I 
purpose  fully  to  analyze  the  two 
first  reigns  before  passing  beyond. 
They  will  show  the  secret  springs 
and  germs  of  all  that  follow. 

Let  us  omit  tliose  deeds  of  the 
youthful  Augustus — then  Octavi- 
anus  Caesar — wliich  were  most 
bitterly  censured  by  antiquity.  If 
the  facts  are  truly  represented,  yet 
we  cannot  blame  his  exasperation 
at  the  assassination  of  Caius  Julius, 
his  adopted  father,  over  whose  death 
oven  Cicero  fiercely  gloated.  In 
every  case  his  juvenile  career  is 
wonderful.  Wholly  inexperienced, 
delicate  in  health,  and  surrounded 
by  unscrupulous  men,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  prora])t  military  action 
in  cutting  civil  knots,  he  deals  with 
them  alternately  in  war,  in  }>eace, 
and  in  treaties,  with  no  superiority 
of  military  forc^*,  yet  never  makes 
a  single  false  move.  By  Marcus 
Antonius's  monstrous  follies,  ho  is 
prodigiously  aided ;  he  suffers  at 
most  two  naval  defeats  from  Sex t  us 
Pompeius,  yet  by  his  friend 
Agrippa's  talents  is  even  in  that 
war  victorious.  Fourteen  years 
after  his  great-uncle's  death  he  is  left 


the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Boni 
world  at  the  early  age  of  thirt 
three.  He  then  had  the  ardnons  te 
of  readjusting  the  whole  maoliii 
of  state,  so  that  in  fatare  it  mif^ 
work  without  convulsion  muderai 
and  constitutional  relations  towar 
a  single  permanent  head.  Tl 
death  of  Cains  Julins  warned  U 
that  the  Romans  would  not  enda 
on  oriental  king.  The  Tety  wo 
Bex  suggested  to  them  despotii 
and  tyranny.  Studying  to  kgil 
mate  his  position  by  the  fonni 
the  Bepuolic  and  l^  the  sanetii 
of  the  Senate,  he  solved  his  probk 
with  skill  so  successful  as  to  dsa 
alike  his  contemporaries  and  hi 
ages.  The  relief  to  the  enpi 
from  internal  peace,  after  nen 
thirty  years'  civil  war  donbtfnllyi 
termitted,  was  so  great  as  to  w 
for  him  unmeasured  panegyric,  si 
exaggerate  the  positive  merits 
his  rule:  into  which,  the  mo 
closely  one  looks,  the  grafer  appo 
the  weaknesses  and  the  errors. 

In  the  first  place,  it  most  bei 
marked  that  he  was  far  too  aiuds 
for  popularity  witti  Roman  oitiH 
to  keep  any  due  control  npoii  11 
licence  of  oppression,  whwk  B 
mans,  especially  Roman  offloei 
used  in  the  provinces.  Undsr  H 
Republic  the  licence  wasnolorioi 
The  Senators  were  nppressiie  1 
accepting  heavy  fees  lor  fUae jad 
ments,  privileges,  or  eziortiaD 
partly  under  pretence  of  the  pahl 
service,  partly  as  hnsh-moaef  I 
exemption  from  false  charges.  T 
Knights  oppressed  as  fanners  of  tl 
taxes,  often  getting  military  for 
from  the  governor  to  aid  in  en 
tions.  The  soldiers  oppressed  1 
simple  terror  of  the  sword.  A 
gustus  made  no  change  whi< 
should  fundamentally  remove  ai 
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prevent  any  of  these  three  dire  mis- 
chiefs. Of  the  misconduct  of 
individual  soldiers  the  Emperor 
would  rarely  hear  anything ;  but 
how  great  was  their  licence  we 
may  judge  by  the  frightful  case 
of  the  British  queen,  Boadicea,  a 
little  later.  She  rebelled  against 
Rome  because  her  daughters  were 
violated  by  Roman  soldiers,  and 
she  herself  was  scourged — probably 
for  trying  to  save  them.  The 
almost  continuous  war — chiefly  civil 
— for  thirty  years  before  Augustus 
became  monarch,  and  the  ruthless 
murders  of  noble  Romans  in  cold 
blood,  cannot  have  allowed  that 
generation  to  rise  at  all  above  the 
level  of  Lucius  Sulla's  contempo- 
raries. We  may  therefore  be  cer- 
tain that  nothing  short  of  stem 
and  resolute  justice  at  Rome  could 
save  the  unharmed  and  helpless 
provinces  from  the  Roman  gover- 
nors and  farmers  of  the  revenue 
theUf  any  more  than  under  the  Re- 
public. But  Augustus  had  nothing 
of  stem  and  resolute  justice  in  him. 
We  may  believe  that  Dion  is  right 
and  Suetonius  is  wrong  concerning 
his  early  career,  and  that  from  the 
beginning  he  abhorred  proscription 
and  murder ;  though,  as  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
he  accepted  the  advantage  of  crimes 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  But 
the  higher  his  star  rose,  the  more 
did  he  covet  Roman  popularity, 
alike  with  the  people  and  with  the 
Senate.  He  knew  that  his  great 
uncle,  Caius  Julius,  had  risen  en- 
tirely on  his  magnificent  shows,  so 
he  resolved  to  captivate  the  people 
by  shows  still  more  magnificent ; 
and  to  the  Senate,  whose  co-opera- 
tion he  urgently  needed  to  impart 
a  constitutional  exterior  to  his  rule, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  mild,  tolerant,  and 
benign  prince.  In  nearly  all  his- 
tory we  know  that  the  despotic 
satraps  in  a  great  empire  can  only 
be  prevented  from  tyranny  by  the 
stem  severity  of  a  higher  despot. 


In  Persia,  ancient  or  modem, 
Turkey  again,  it  is  not  a  gentle 
well-intentioned  sovereign,  but  < 
sternly  just,  and  even  capable 
cruel  retaliations,  who  best  consi 
the  welfare  of  the  subject  peo] 
Our  own  Alfred  is  praised 
bridling  his  ofl&cers  by  summ; 
severity,  not  by  civil  law.  D 
(liv.  2i)  gives  in  detail  a  very 
markable  story,  which  shows  h 
slow  and  reluctant  Augustus  ^ 
to  punish  a  provincial  gover; 
appointed  by  himself.  He  had  m; 
a  certain  Licinius — who  was 
Grallic  birth,  and  first  a  slave,  tl 
a  freedman  in  Csssar's  house- 
governor  in  Gallia.  This  man, 
satisfied  with  ordinary  exactic 
impudently  decreed  that  the  y 
had  fourteen  months,  and  lev 
fourteen  tributes  instead  of  twe! 
The  Gauls  complained;  AuguE 
avowed  sympathy,  and  partial  < 
belief.  Ue  came  himself  to 
province, — to  examine  into  tl^e  fa 
we  must  suppose.  But  Licir 
showed  his  treasures  in  gold  i 
silver,  and  declared  that  he  ] 
amassed  them  for  Augustus, 
order  to  weaken  the  province  i 
hinder  its  rebelling.  The  Empe 
took  the  treasure,  and  the  roj 
escaped  without  further  puni 
ment. 

After  the  dreadful  revolt,  wl 
reached  from  Illyria  to  the   Bl 
Sea,  and  threatened  Italy  with 
vasion,  Baton,  the  Dalmatian  lea( 
to  whom,   for  special  mercy  to 
intercepted  Roman  army,  Tibei 
had  given  honourable  terms,   ' 
asked    pubhcly    by   Tiberius    y 
they  had  revolted,  and  perseve 
so  obstinately  in  war.     He  bol 
replied :  *  Blame  yourselves  for 
To  guard  your  herds  you  send, 
dogs    nor    graziers,    but    wolv 
Such    were     the     governors, 
brought  to  those  provinces  by 
from   the  Senate,   but  selected 
them  by  Augustus.     Yet  it  is  j 
sible  that  he  had  little  choice; 
the  military   men  may  have  b 
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(;rjijMlIy  htirtl,  und  .softer  nion  might 

lifivn  UiTf<\    UH   (iifi  VaruH  in    Gcr- 

rrifiiiy. 

'\'\u:  r;iu'iJiiiiil  rfiihcliiof  luy  in  rapid 

coiKjnc.tH    ilikJ    nnnoxaiion.s.      The 

|)niiH<;   of    Kiodc ration    awarded    to 

Ati^iJHtiJH    \)y    Tacit uH   and    Sueto- 

niimliaH  lM:cn  wonderfully  re-echoeil 

\ty  i.\\v  moderns,  (;ven   (iibbon    and 

SiHiiiondi '    hrin^  (rarri(ul  away  by 

the  dehiHioM.     Tiie  area,  peopled  by 

brave  and   stubborn   natiouH,  which 

thiN  prineendiled  to  t Ii(M;iupire,  was 

eiiortiuniH  ;  and   bis  aiubit  ion  aimed 

fit'  yet  m«»re,  wliicli,  diverti'd  by  in- 

Murreetions,    or    eompellcd    by  de- 

leatH,  Ik*  relueliinlly  abnndoned.   Ho 

• 

pliinned  t^>  eon((Uer  Mritain  (excilcd 
to  tbe  Helieme,  Miys  Dion,  bv  tlio 
exiimple  of  bis  adopted  iatlier  the 
I )  let  at  or  I'lesar),  bui  was  twice 
arriiNted  b\  rebellion  in  the  Alps 
iind  r>  n'nees.  lie  sc^nt  oxpeililions 
ti^:ainst  Arnbia  Welix  and  Kthiopia, 
witb  miserable  r»»Mdi.  lie  tempo- 
ninlv  pu.sbed  Ins  eonipiosts  in  Cior- 
\\\t\\\\  tip  to  tbe  Kibe,  but  bv  Ar- 
mniuiN's  uisuru\'ti\Mi  ibive  lei:fions 
nutler  \  arns  weiv  destivv«d,  and 
the  Kouuut  tV.^iiiier  dvi\en  back  to 
tbe  Kbine  Th.s  ^^leat  anvi  ovitioal 
e\em»  wbub  ;be  iierm;ir.s  have 
ls»eu  iNventK  eeleb::ur,'.c*  ■>  .':t'V. 
i%^  \\i\M\\\A  \\\  b.i'-;ev\  :  b;;:  ;i/.  ;  .'v.:^' 
tnewii  ,^i  '.■.'.•.;..'  o."v.*,'.v;i:v>  i,  :.•  I'.x 
do^\u;s"',  e.;    *»,     ;>.4*    K v. ^ '.•.>*;■.    ;-.rv.':\ 

b k o  *^\; ',  \  w  *...*,;.'  N  N  ,• : ;  .s • . .-.  "f  .•  '.  .\  'k. 

-  % 
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Bulgaria,  RonmeHa,  Servia,  Bosnii 
Illyria,  nvith  Dalmatia,  Slavonis 
Gorinthia,  Styria,  Aastria,  all  Swii 
zerlaud,  Bavaria  up  to  the  Danubi 
and  the  north  coast  of  Spain  wit 
the  Pyrenees,  besides  completin 
the  conquest  of  France,  with  Bel 
gium  and  Holland.  M.  Crassi] 
(grandson  of  the  Crassus  who  i 
infamous  for  his  lawless,  self-wille( 
and  calamitous  war  against  tli 
Parthiaus),  when  Governor  of  Maa 
donia,  conquei*ed  for  Augustus  Boi 
nielia  and  Bulgaria,  and  first  bi*ougb 
the  empire  into  collision  with  tl 
Sarmatians  or  roving  people,  nam< 
ly,  with  the  tribe  called  Bastarxu 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube  inl 
Bulgana.  Through  inexpcrieno 
the  Romans  were  quite  unawai 
that  small  nations  of  industrioi] 
agriculturists  on  the  frontier  < 
the  empire  were  their  most  valuabl 
friends,  and,  if  maintained  in  fret 
dou),  would  serve  as  a  shield  au 
buHor  against  the  roving  nation 
who  were  incapable  of  being  a 
tacked  or  pursued ;  therefore,  to  pus 
the  frontier  up  to  meet  them  wi 
;i'.i  insjino  ]x»licy.  Yet  to  nourifi 
t:;o  >tn?ngih  and  spirit  of  tl 
n:our.iaiutH.-rs  and  agricultnrisi 
vvvi.vi  iiv't  occur  to  any  Roman  f 
wiM^^m,  while  ihe  provincials  wei 
kvv:  uuarmt^i.  spiritless,  and  ei 
s".;.\iv. —  r'.:  ;  ..'  r'onn  of  rule  whu 
...  •  s  .  ':.";r-.-j'.  Crassus  trie 
:,  r..:iiv.:A:r.  his  conquests  by  tl 
.■V.:'»r,i.:«::-<::c  Roman  cruelty  < 
v«:::v.c  »:f:  iiit-'s  right  hands; 
:v...v  :  .-.rsuoi  Vy  Scipio  .J^milii 
v  ,-.  >  .-. : .  A  . : ': .  t  rs  in  S  riain«  Xo  doul 
v.s; -.rt'.-.  TcTTJr  efieotaally,  yi 
:.,>.•  ■.:-.:<- r.s-.r.->i  haired.  The  in] 
:.:.'.  '::^-«i  i::;::r.i.&in  populatioa 
>v..v.v,;;vl  ■;;»-  -hi  jrt-rjt-rais  of  Angni 
.  .:>  .V  s.  r.-.t  i-c-tTiTv  vear^  bv  violei 
.V. .".  .■  :o,:t  >:rr.Cirje&.  con}d  only  I 
'. .  ..  .h-»T.  :t  -rjoifinoe.  Hew 
^-n*' :  >:*.:•. v.nc  ir=Lif*  were  needa 
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esolate,  severe  commanders, 
Governors  of  the  provinces. 
Jlj    these    were    more    like 

than  dogs.  Nor  is  it  easy 
ieve   that   the   taxes  on   the 

at  large  for  these  terrible 
and  permanent  armaments 
kve  failed  to  be  oppressive, 
3r  clearly  and  fairly  adjusted 
clever  emperor's  schedule. 
li  the  Parthian  king  it  was 
ig  easy  to  preserve  peace  but 
assas's  escapade.  Interven- 
^serts  separated  the  monar- 
if  only  Armenia  were  main- 
in  independence.  Before  the 
)f  Philippi,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
aceived  the  bright  idea  of  get- 
d  for  their  cause  from  the 
in  monarch,  and  sent  Quintus 
us  to  him  as  an  ambassador, 
heir  defeat  and  death,  Labie- 
i  but  bring  in  the  Parthians 
quer  provinces  from  Rome, 
)r  a  little  moment  overran 
and  Asia  Minor.  Marcus 
us  was  already  a  victim  to 
tra,  to  wine,  and  to  every 
f  dissipation ;  but  one  brave 
iTgetic  uuder-captain,Publius 
ius,    with   inadequate    forces 

his  own  initiation,  inflicted 
3  Parthians  many  defeats, 
their  noblest  and  much- 
ed  leader,  Pacorus,  the  crown 
and  recovered  the  provinces 
rently  for  Antonius,  really 
gustus.  Thus  was  the  Ro- 
npiro  fortunately  secured  on 
?  of  the  east. 
Augustus's    great   standing 

presently  proved  a  scourge 
uccessor,  and  their  necessary 
Dance  was  the  germ  of  ruin 

empire.  If  Augustus  was 
n  anything  it  was  in  military 
ne.     Idle  soldiers,  he  knew, 

terror  to  those  whom  they 

protect   and   to   their   own 

aders,    rather    tbaui    to    the 

The  formidable  masses  of 

•ho    were   placed   along    the 

and  Danube   were    kept  at 

work     even     in     time     of 


peace,  and  their  numbers  forbade 
high  pay,  even  if  it  had  conduced 
to  discipline.  After  twenty  years' 
service  they  were  nominally  dis- 
missed, but  liable  to  be  still  de- 
tained *  under  a  flag  ; '  at  last  they 
might  receive  a  bit  of  land,  after 
they  had  lost  all  taste  for  peaceful 
husbandry,  if  happily  free  from 
wounds ;  many  having  served  thirty- 
years,  some  even  forty.  Most  of 
them  having  had  a  terrible  taste  of 
war  in  Germany  or  Pannonia,  were 
already  much  disposed  to  discontent; 
and  at  Augustus's  death  his  will 
made  them  flame  out  into  mutiny. 
The  prince  was  aware  that  his  power 
depended  on  his  body-guard,  which 
was  quartered  privately  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  (says  Dion)  in  small 
bodies  here  and  there,  or  many 
cohorts  in  Italian  towns.  He  kept 
them  in  good  humour  by  pay  more 
than  double,  with  no  duty  but  that 
of  escorting  him  in  Italy,  often  to 
pleasant  watering  -  places.  They 
were  never  assembled  into  a  single 
mass,  so  as  to  see  their  own 
strength,  nor  were  subject  to  any 
harsh  or  painful  discipline.  The 
Senate  well  knew  that  the  chief  to 
whom  these  troops  were  devoted 
could  in  a  moment  crush  any  obsti- 
nate and  hostile  individual,  even  if 
he  bore  the  title  of  consul ;  thus 
this  celebrated  body-guard,  called 
the  Prsstorians,  was  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  the  throne.  Grateful 
to  their  fidelity,  Augustus  be- 
queathed to  every  Praetorian  soldier 
1,000  minimi  (a  sum  computed  to 
be  rather  more  than  £8  of  our 
money),  and  to  every  legionary 
soldier  300  nummi.  There  was  no 
precedent  as  yet  that  could  have 
made  them  claim  a  legacy;  but 
this  single  act  of  Augustus  made  it 
ever  after  necessary,  at  each  new 
accession,  thus  to  bribe  the  armies. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  pubhc  avowal  that 
no  prince  could  ascend  the  throne 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of 
the  soldiers.  If  nothing  at  all  had 
been  bequeathed,  no  reason  appears 
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equally  hard,  and  softer  men  might 
have  tared  as  did  Varus  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  cardinal  mischief  lay  in  rapid 
conquests  and  annexations.  The 
jjraise  of  modeitition  awarded  to 
Augustus  by  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius has  been  wonderfully  re-echoed 
by  the  moderns,  even  Gibbon  and 
Sismondi^  beinf^  carried  away  by 
the  delusion.  The  area,  peopled  by 
brave  and  stubborn  nations,  which 
this  prince  added  to  the  empire,  was 
enormous  ;  and  his  ambition  aimed 
at  yet  more,  which,  diverted  by  in- 
surrections, or  compelled  by  de- 
feats, he  reluctantly  abandoned.  He 
planned  to  conquer  Britain  (excited 
to  the  8chem(»,  says  Dion,  by  the 
example  of  his  adopted  father  the 
Dictator  Ca\sar),  but  was  twice 
arrested  by  rebellion  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  He  sent  expeditions 
against  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia, 
with  miserable  result.  He  tempo- 
rarily pushed  his  conquests  in  Ger- 
many up  to  the  Kibe,  but  by  Ar- 
minius's  insurrection  three  legions 
under  Varus  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Roman  frontier  driven  back  to 
the  Rhine.  This  great  and  critical 
event,  which  the  Germans  have 
been  recently  celebrating,  is  hard 
to  |)arallel  in  history  ;  but  an  acute 
friend  of  mine  com])ares  it  to  the 
destruction  of  the  I'higlish  army 
in  Affghauistau.  Tiberius  Cu?sar, 
like  our  Genemls  Nott  and  Pollock, 
was  sent,  not  to  reconcjuer,  but  to 
inspire  terror;  to  show  that  lio- 
mans  were  still  su{)erior  to  Ger- 
mans, and  could  not  only  repel,  but 
invade.  Augustus,  for  the  first 
time,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  learnt  the  vanity  of  coveting 
extended  teriitory.  In  fact,  his 
numerous  wai*s,  says  Velleius, 
'fihtigae  the  writer.* 

To  borrow  names  from  modern 
geography,   he    conquered    Egyi>t, 


Bulgaria,  Boamelia,  Servia,  Bomi 
niyria,  with  Dalmatia,  Slayon] 
Gorinthia,  Styria,  Austnay  all  Swi 
zerland,  Bavaria  np  to  the  Dannl 
and  the  north  coast  of  Spain  wi 
the  Pyrenees,  besidea  completn 
the  conqnest  of  France,  witn  Bi 
giam  and  Holland.  M.  Onm 
(grandson  of  the  Craasna  who 
infamona  for  his  lawless,  self-wiDs 
and  calamitons  war  against  ti 
Parthians),  when  Governor  of  Mm 
donia,  conquered  for  AogostnsBoi 
melia  and  Bulgaria,  and  first  broogl 
the  empire  into  collision  with  ti 
Sarmatians  or  roving  people,  naa 
ly,  with  the  tribe  <»Ued  Bastam 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube  in 
Bulgaria.  Through  inezperieas 
the  Romans  were  quite  nnawa 
that  small  nations  of  indnstrioi 
agriculturists  on  the  frontier  i 
the  empire  were  their  most  Tahaaib 
Mends,  and,  if  Tnaintained  in  Ura 
dom,  would  serve  as  a  shieki  ai 
buffer  against  the  roving  natioa 
who  were  incapable  of  oeing  a 
tacked  or  pursued;  therefore,  to  pH 
the  frontier  np  to  meet  tfaem  w 
an  insane  policy.  Yet  to  noari 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  6 
mountaineers  and  agrionltorii 
could  not  occur  to  anj  IV*inMP  i 
wisdom,  while  the  provincials  wa 
kept  unarmed,  spiritless,  and  a 
slaved — iJie  ordy  form  cf  mfa  wU 
Romans  under$tood.  Crassns  trii 
to  maintain  his  conquests  br  II 
characteristic  Roman  omel^ 
cutting  off  men's  right  hands; 
policy  pursued  by  Soipio  JEtaSJi 
nus  and  others  in  Spain*  Nbdjod 
it  inspired  terror  effectoallj,  j 
also  intensified  hatred.  The  wi 
and  brave  mountain  populatio 
subdued  by  the  generals  of  Angi 
tu8  in  some  twenty  years  by  vide 
and  bloody  struggles,  could  only  1 
held  down  by  violence.  Hen 
great  standing  armies  were  neede 


*  Not  that  iSismondi  pnuHOH  the  nKKlrrution.  Valaable  wriU>r  as  he  it,  he  vai 
calm  judgment.  He  btrnnpclj  deNpi«eK  the  Phiipcrora  for  not  conquering  Getma^j,  ft 
■ays  that  the  Kepublic  would  hare  done  it.  Where  would  he  hare  hod  coaqntrt  rtop  ? 
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fsolate,  severe  commanders, 
jrovemors  of  the  provinces. 
\ly  these  were  more  like 
than  dogs.  Nor  is  it  easy 
eve  that  the  taxes  on  the 
at  large  for  these  terrible 
md  permanent  armaments 
ve  failed  to  be  oppressive, 
r  clearly  and  fairly  adjusted 
;lever  emperor's  schedule. 
I  the  Parthian  king  it  was 
g  easy  to  preserve  peace  but 
issus's  escapade.  Interven- 
serts  separated  the  monar- 
f  only  Armenia  were  main- 
n  independence.  Before  the 
f  Philippi,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
ceived  the  bright  idea  of  get- 
1  for  their  cause  from  the 
n  monarch,  and  sent  Quintus 
IS  to  him  as  an  ambassador, 
leir  defeat  and  death,  Labie- 
but  bring  in  the  Parthians 
|uer  provinces  from  Rome, 
r  a  little  moment  overran 
and  Asia  Minor.  Marcus 
13  was  already  a  vdctim  to 
ra,  to  wine,  and  to  every 
dissipation ;  but  one  brave 
rgctic  under-captain,Publius 
us,  with  inadequate  forces 
his  own  initiation,  inflicted 

Piirthians  many  defeats, 
heir  noblest  and  much- 
d  leader,  Piicorns,  the  crown 
imd  recovered  the  provinces 
'ently  for  Antonius,  really 
j^ustus.  Thus  was  the  Ilo- 
ipiro  fortunately  secured  on 
of  the  east. 

Augustus's  great  standing 
presently  proved  a  scourge 
accessor,  and  their  necessiiry 
ance  was  the  germ  of  ruin 
empire.  If  Augustus  was 
1  anything  it  was  in  military 
le.  Idle  soldiers,  he  knew, 
terror  to  those  whom  they 
protect  and  to  their  own 
dcrs,    i-athcr    than    to    the 

Tlie  formidable  masses  of 
lio  were  placed  along  the 
and  Danube  were  kept  at 
work     even     in     time     of 


peace,  and  their  numbers  forbade 
high  pay,  even  if  it  had  conduced 
to  discipline.  After  twenty  years' 
service  they  were  nominally  dis- 
missed, but  liable  to  be  still  de- 
tained '  under  a  flag ; '  at  last  they 
might  receive  a  bit  of  land,  after 
they  had  lost  all  taste  for  peaceful 
husbandry,  if  happily  free  from 
wounds ;  many  having  served  thirty 
years,  some  even  forty.  Most  of 
them  having  had  a  terrible  taste  of 
war  in  Germany  or  Pannonia,  were 
already  much  disposed  to  discontent; 
and  at  Augustus's  death  his  will 
made  them  flame  out  into  mutiny. 
The  prince  was  aware  that  his  power 
depended  on  his  body-guard,  which 
was  quartered  privately  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  (says  Dion)  in  small 
bodies  here  and  there,  or  many 
cohorts  in  Italian  towns.  He  kept 
them  in  good  humour  by  pay  more 
than  double,  with  no  duty  but  that 
of  escorting  him  in  Italy,  often  to 
pleasant  watering  -  places.  They 
were  never  assembled  into  a  single 
mass,  so  as  to  see  their  own 
strength,  nor  were  subject  to  any 
harsh  or  painful  discipline.  The 
Senate  well  knew  that  the  chief  to 
whom  these  troops  were  devoted 
could  in  a  moment  crush  any  obsti- 
nate and  hostile  individual,  even  if 
he  bore  the  title  of  consul ;  thus 
this  celebrated  body-guard,  called 
the  Praetorians,  was  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  the  throne.  Grateful 
to  their  fidelity,  Augustus  be- 
queathed to  every  Praetorian  soldier 
I, coo  numvii  (a  sum  computed  to 
be  rather  more  than  £8  of  our 
money),  and  to  every  legionary 
soldier  300  nummi.  There  was  no 
precedent  as  yet  that  could  have 
made  them  claim  a  legacy;  but 
this  single  act  of  Augustus  made  it 
ever  after  necessary,  at  each  new 
accession,  thus  to  bribe  the  armies. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  public  avowal  that 
no  prince  could  ascend  the  throne 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of 
the  soldiers.  If  nothing  at  all  had 
been  bequeathed,  no  reason  appears 
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why  any  should  have  been  ag- 
grieved ;  but  when  the  legions  re- 
flected that  the  Prootorians,  whc 
served  only  sixteen  years,  and  had 
two  denarii  a  day,  were  now  to 
receive  i,ooo  coins  for  their  light 
services,  while  the  legionaries,  who 
often  served  twice  sixteen  years, 
and  had  only  ten  asses  (i.e.  }{}  of  a 
denarius)  as  daily  pay,  were  only  to 
get  300  coins  each  as  their  legacy, 
the  smouldering  discontent  burst 
into  a  flame  ;  and  first  tho  nearer 
army  of  Pannonia,  next  tho  more 
distant  Germanic  armies  along  the 
Rhino,  broke  into  mutiny.  Such 
was  the  terrible  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Ca3sar. 

This  very  able  and  excellent  ad- 
ministrator was  then  fifty-six  years 
old,  and  every  year  of  his  life  he  had 
seemed  more  admirable  and  more 
worthy  of  esteem — worthy  perhaps 
even  of  love  from  the  wise.  Uj>  to 
that  very  mature  ago  no  tooth  of 
slander,  that  we  know,  had  nibbled 
at  him,  except  from  the  flatterers 
who  wished  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves cheaply  with  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  pointing  at  the  ex- 
perience and  high  reputation  of 
Tiberius  as  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  their  imperial  hopes.  To  avoid 
echpsing  these  boys,  he  had  reso- 
lutely withdrawn  from  public  life 
for  some  years,  and  retired  to 
Rhodes,  in  spite  of  the  vehement 
disapproval  of  Augustus.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Caius  and  Lucius 
Ca3sar  did  he  come  fortli  again. 
Then  Augustus  adopted,  first 
Ids  surviving  grandson  Postumus 
Agripj)a,  next  his  stepson  Tiberius 
Nero,  adding  concerning  the  latter 
emphatically^  *  Him  1  adopt  for 
the  jiithlk  u'rljarf.^  In  fact,  it  soon 
appeared  that  I'ostumus,  *  a  savage 
and  wild  fellow,'  was  (piite  unfit  for 
office ;  hence,  at  Augustus's  sugges- 
tion,   he    was    imprisoned    in    an 


island  by  a  decree  of  the  Senail 
Tiberias,  already  invested  faj  ti 
Seniate  with  tribunicial  aathoril 
received  supreme  power,  lawfvl 
and  constitutionallj — ^not  bj  annft 
not  seeking  it,  and  with  reputaftk 
not  blameless  merely,  bat  preen 
nently  high.  Neverthelen,  li 
cause  the  end  of  his  reign  wi 
dreadfully  overolonded — aoiroi 
through  his  own  &nlt|  ao  &r  \ 
appears,  and  because  his  xnind  w 
at  last  overthrown  by  a  belief  in 
dreadful  tissue  of  guilt  among  li 
own  family  (some  of  it  periiij 
fictitious),  after-ages  have  aeen  1 
character  distorted  and  ateiiu 
through  this  turbid  ™Adfani.  i 
all  his  assailuxts  Tacitus  bean  tl 
palm  of  bitter  and  perpetual  snai 
ing  and  discolouring,  and  faj  1 
splendid  style  and  eminent  taloB 
has  earned  a  credit  whioh  he  do 
not  at  all  deserve  for  impartialilj. 
The  miseries  of  the  impcri 
family  were  caused  entirely  bj  tl 
errors  of  Augustus,  if  indeed  em 
be  not  fitr  too  gentle  a  word.  Ui 
less  he  is  slandered  br  I 
biographer,  his  dealings  with  ti 
female  sex  were  about  as  bad  1 
the^  could  be.  His  fint  wil 
while  he  was  very  yonng,  was  tl 
daughter  of  P.  Servilins 
but  he  got  rid  of  her  to 
Glodia,  step-daughter  of 
Antonius,  when  it  was  ooni 
to  form  with  him  a  dose  pdBA 
junction.  But  before  this  marriii 
could  be  consummated,  it  beosi 
more  important  to  oonoOiate  801I 
Pompeius ;  therefore  he  nddHi 
dropped  Clodia,  and  married  a  M 
kinswoman  of  Sextos,  Scribw 
who  had  already  had  two  eonsd 
husbands.  His  numerous  infids 
ties  to  her  aroused  her  resentmefl 
which  he  retaliated  by  divorcu 
her  (on  the  pretence  of  her  b 
temper),  on  tho  very  day  on  whi 


'  Tacitus  mi'unlj  repeats  tho  gossip  of  muu  humiliated  by  Tibcriiu's  itrict  n 
that  August UH  adopted  TibcriuH,  only  to  make  tho  Romans  the  man  rrgnC  i 
ga8tU8*8  death :  and  this  (lasscs  as  history* ! 
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re  birth  to  Julia,  his  onlj 
In  fact,  he  was  already  in 

snch  a  man  conld  be  in 
ith  Livia  Dmsilla,  wife  of 
}  Claadios  Nero.  The  hns- 
ther  complaisant  or  terror- 
i,  agreed  to  divorce  his  wife 
)regnant),  and  officiate  as 
bher '  in  bestowing  her  in 
:e  on  the  rising  prince ;  and 
ler  died.  Idvia  certainly 
an  excellent  wife  to 
as,  just  the  very  thing  he 

too  good  indeed,  if  we  are 
^'0  his  panegyrist  Suetonius, 
)  catered  to  his  sensual  taste 
I  better  not  specified  here, 
ig  as  possible  slander  all 
and  unverified  assertions, 
in  the  abominable  divorces 
irriages   for    mere   political 

(all  of  which  are  public 
ibnndant  condemnation  of 
is's  conduct  as  pernicious  in 
erne  to  those  nearest  to  him. 
he  first  gave  Julia  in  mar- 

0  his  sister's  son  young 
CIS,  and  on  MarccUus'  death 
cxt  year,  married  her  again 
cus  Agrippa,  a  man  three 
dcr  than  Augustus,  having 
Agrippa  to  divorce  his  wife 
a,  sister  to  the  young  Mar- 
iud  first  cousin  to  Julia, 
n  wonder  that  this  unhappy 

1  shortly   became  notorious 
numerous  amours?      She 

?e  sons  and  two  daughters 
marriage,  but  it  must  be 
doubtful  whether  Agrippa 
f  real  father  to  more  than 
lest,  Caius.  Of  the  two 
Ts,  one  called  Julia  became 
ious  for  her  profiigacy  as  her 
Julia  ;  the  other,  Agrippina, 
ig  to  Tacitus,  had  one  signal 
chastity — of  course,  highly 
ed  from  the  contrast  to  her 
lud  mother;  but  the  his- 
onfesses  her  coutumacious- 
idc,  and  tempestuous  spirit, 
ices  in  her  were  far  more 
all  her  kin  and  to  Tiberius 
9  lax  morals  of  her  mother 


and  sister,  who  (as  may  seem)  were 
politically  harmless.  Agrippa  was 
no  sooner  dead  than  Augustas 
compelled  Tiberius  (such  is  Sue- 
tonius's  phrase)  to  divorce  his 
beloved  wife  Vipsania,  daughter 
of  Agrippa  by  his  first  marriage^ 
and  granddaughter  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero ; 
— divorce  her — at  that  very  time 
pregnant, — in  order  to  marry  the 
already  infamous  Julia.  Pobsibhf 
Augustus  was  then  the  only  man  in 
Rome  who  knew  nothing  of  hia 
daughter's  misconduct.  Dion  says 
he  already  suspected  it;  Tiberias 
knew  it,  but  had  to  submit.  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  'Julia  despised 
Tiberius  as  her  inferior  in  rankT 
Is  it  credible  that  she  should  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  ancestors  of 
Tiberius  led  the  patricians  of 
Some  when  patricianism  was  at  its 
highest,  before  the  Csdsars  were 
heard  of?  Did  she  not  know  that, 
on  his  mother's  side  also,  his  an- 
cestors the  Livii  Salinatores  were 
high  in  power  and  esteem  in  the  era 
when  the  first  Marcellns,  ancestor 
of  her  first  husband,  earned  his 
celebrity  ?  At  any  rate,  she  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  that  her 
second  husband  Agrippa  (ignohilis 
loco)  was  far  below  Tiberius  in  pre- 
tensions to  high  birth.  It  may 
rather  seem  then,  that  the  spite  of 
the  great  historian  has  betrayed 
him  into  foolish  invention.  How- 
ever, no  one  has  impeached  Tibe- 
rius's  morals  under  this  deplorable 
infliction ;  perhaps  love  and  pity 
for  Vipsania  shielded  him ;  indeed^ 
Tacitus  charges  him  with  hating 
Asinius  Gallus  because  she  was 
transferred  to  him  as  a  new  hus- 
band, an  indication  that  Tiberius 
could  not  forget  his  Vipsania.  But 
now  the  historians  (so*called),  who 
scrape  up  the  vilest  scandalous 
gossip  of  Home,  would  persuade  us 
that  the  man  who  passed  blameless 
through  such  trials  and  snch  an 
atmosphere  of  wild  licentiousness, 
and  was  accounted  severe  in  all  his 
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habits,  yet,  when  verging  to  his 
seventieth  year,  gave  himself  to 
sensual  practices  too  foul  and  mon- 
strous to  be  intelligible  to  us.  When 
an  aged  prince,  weary  of  cares  and 
sick  of  flattery  which  ho  despises, 
goes  into  complete  retirement,  it  is 
easy  to  invent  anything  of  him, 
since  three  is  no  one  to  contradict 
secret  slander  in  books  unpublished. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Augustus  thus 
ruined  his  daughtoi*,  who  in  turn 
could  do  nothing  for  her  children 
but  fill  them  witli  imperial  pride. 
Two  of  the  sons  dvinL^  and  the 
thii*d  being  manifestly  incompetent, 
nothing  remained  but  to  take  Tibe- 
rius as  successor.  As  Velleius 
ol)serves,  choice  or  election  was  not 
needed.  His  services  and  high 
qualities  were  quite  unparalleled. 
They  must  be  very  briefly  inentionod 
here. 

His  first  militjiry  expedition,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  wa.s  little  but  a 
triumphal  march,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  to  i)laco  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Xo 
war  took  place ;  the  Armenians 
promptly  obeyed.  But  Tiberius 
gained  credit,  by  recovering  from 
the  Parthian  king  the  standards  and 
captives  lost  by  Crassus.  Horace 
celebrates  his  victories  (and  those 
of  his  brother  Drusus)  five  years 
later  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria. 
Wlien  revolt  arose  in  Pannonia,  and 
Marcus  Agrlp])a  died  suddenly,  ap- 
parently from  his  exertions  in  quell- 
ing it,  Tiberius,  now  in  his  thirty-se- 
cond year,  was  sent  against  the  insur- 
gents, who  wcif  (?mbokloned  by  the 
news  of  Agrij)j)a'K  death.  Only 
vor}*  seven;  measures  could  succeed; 
but  he  did  succeed,  and  in  no  long 
time.  Four  vears  later,  after  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  sent  across 
the  Khiuo  against  the  Sicambri,  and 
was  made  consul  next  year  as  a 
special  reward.  Then  came  Tibe- 
rins's  sadden  withdrawal  into  pri- 
vate life. 

Next,  for  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many   beyond    the    Rhine,   which 


Velleius  jostiy  calls  ajparrammi 
perkulositsimum  beUum^  he  vndi 
took  in  person  all  the  moat  ardao 
tasks,  subdued  the  tribes  as  frr  i 
the  Elbe,  and  explored  with  li 
fleet  the  whole  northern  shora  b 
tween  the  Elbe  and  the  Bha 
When  sent  to  achieve  the  oonqsa 
of  Bohemia,  where  the  skilfdl  Gs 
man  king  Marobodines  had  tnoM 
a  formidable  army  in  Honian  diis 
pline,  a  sadden  explosion  reratk 
how  mnch  too  rapid  and  Tiolfl 
had  been  Ang^tns's  arniftratios 
All  the  brave  people  who  laj  ski 
the  Dannbe  below  Vienna,  or  ooa 
pied  the  mountainous  oonntij  fta 
Illyria  to  the  Black  Sea,  made  i 
multaneoos  insurreotfton,  evenTloi 
cians  (Roamelia)  assisiAng  it.  Sn 
tonius  calls  this  the  severest  of  i 
foreign  wars  except  the  Panie.  I 
an  inmiense  ponring  in  of  legioi 
it  was  fonght  ont  in  a  third  jm 
Scarcely  bad  Tiberias  qneadiedth 
fire,  when  Qermany  rebelledi  ami 
ed  Qaintilias  Varas  with  the  who 
Roman  army  of  occnpation,  m 
postponed  for  ever  the  conqnssfc  < 
Bohemia.  Tiberias  had  thus  aas 
task  in  Qermanj.  Snetomiis  ; 
here  very  fall  as  to  his  eztmoid 
nary  precaations  and  perBonsl  sii 
plicity  of  condact,  eqnal  to  thsft  ( 
old  plebeian  generals  or  of  H 
Greek  Ag^silaas.  In  this  daagsrai 
service  he  avoided  trostingaiijihii 
to  chance  and  all  needless  hiloQi 
shed.  After  two  years  he  braagl 
back  his  army  and  fleet  wtthoi 
sensible  loss.  Bat  in  perfiDfmii 
these  great  achievements  he  leani 
on  the  one  hand  the  absolate  sees 
sity  of  not  drivine  brave  nataonsl 
despair  by  the  videnoes  of  Bobh 
soldiers  and  governors;  ontheotke 
that  to  retain  Germany  in  snbje 
lion  would  cost  more  in  blood  an 
treasure  than  it  was  worth :  henc 
he  adopted  a  strict  policy  of  im 
extending  the  empire,  and  as  soa 
as  he  became  emperor  proclsinu 
this  as  Aagostas's  sacred  «fc^w»5f» 
tion  to  his  sacoessors.     The  difia 
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as  this,  that  Tiberius  adopted 
licy  from  the  very  beginning 

reign,  Aagustns  only  at  the 
ad. 

anxious  care  of  Tiberius  to 
tlie  blood  of  his  own  soldiers 
sted  by  Velleius  too  definitely 
clieye.  Horace  had  called  him 
2(h  victoTj  in  his  Alpine  con- 
When  his  brother  Drusus 
in    Germany  from  his  horse 

on  him,  Tiberius  walked  on 
th  the  corpse  all  the  way  to 

says  Suetonius.  Velleius 
4),  an  eye-witness  and  com- 
r  his  wars,  narrates  his  ten- 
s  to  the  Roman  officers, 
igh  the  whole  time  of  the 
u  and  Pannonian  wars  (says 
)ne  of  us,  indeed  whether  of 

or  lower  rank,  was  weakly, 
i  safety  and  health  were  sup- 
by  Cojsar's  care,  just  as  if,  in- 
)f  being  immensely  distracted 
weight  of  multifarious  duties, 
I  been  at  leisure  for  this  one 

Whoever  of  us  needed  it, 
.  ambulance  ready  to  convey 
Cffjsar's  own  litter  was 
I  for  public  use,  and  I  as  well 
3rs  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
oreover,  surgeons  and  special 
of  food,  and  the  equipage  of 
th  imported  for  him  alone, 
made  to  succour  the  weak 
of  every  one  of  us.'  Some- 
arlier,  when  Tiberius  retired 
odes  (a  conduct  which  Taci- 
amefully  discolours),  Sueto- 
raws  a  picture  of  him  highly 
ig.  Though  he  already  held 
'ibunicial  authority,'  he  Hved 
private  man   in  a  moderate 

without  even  an  official  at- 
t  in  his  walks,  and  exchanged 
sses  almost  on  equality  with 
idistinguished  natives  (G^rte- 
His  kindness  to  the  sick  is 
also  mentioned.  While  he 
t  Rhodes,  Augustus,  in  his 
divorced  Julia  from  him,  a 
hich  Tiberius  had  not  dared 
?  himself.  He  instantly  wrote 
entreating   *in  frequent  let- 


ters,' forgiveness  for  her;  and 
begged  thai  she  might  he  aUowed  to 
keep  everything  that  he  had  ever 
given  her.  Yet  we  are  expected  to 
believe  that,  years  later,  with  no 
new  relations  or  new  offence,  he 
caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death ! 
All  deeds  of  tenderness  to  the 
wounded  and  sick  must  have  sprung 
in  Tiberius  from  a  deep  sense  of 
what  it  was  right  and  prudent  to 
do  ;  for  he  was  reserved,  and  never 
studied  popularity.  Probably,  as 
most  of  the  Claudii,  be  was  proud ; 
certainly  he  was  disdainful  of  com- 
mon applause.  Such  a  man  could 
not  easily  change  his  whole  cha- 
racter after  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Living  until  about  fifty  without 
any  prospect  of  succeediug  to  the 
princedom,  he  had  seen  all  public 
matters  with  the  eyes  of  a  private 
man  and  citizen.  He  understood 
the  hollowness  of  flattery  too  well, 
says  Tacitus :  true ;  and  he  under- 
stood equally  well  the  causes  of 
provincial  revolts.  Hence,  to  keep 
down  the  imperial  expenses  and  the 
provincial  extortions  were  the  prime 
efforts  of  his  administration.  The 
former  could  only  be  done  by  avoid- 
ing foreign  war  and  superfluous 
domestic  pomp.  Expenditure  on 
shows,  to  gratify  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, he  disapproved  ;  to  gladiatorial 
shows  he  was  averse ;  in  fact,  he 
was  too  busy  with  imperial  cares  to 
attend  any  public  pageant  wil- 
lingly. Tacitus  regards  this  as 
morose  and  unamiable,  yet  stigma- 
tizes his  young  son  Drusus  as  '  re- 
joicing in  the  shedding  of  vulgar 
blood,'  because  he  loved  the  gladia- 
torial combats.  On  every  public 
calamity  Tiberius  was  most  gene- 
rous to  open  the  treasury  for  the 
relief  of  a  city,  or  to  remit  pro- 
vincial taxes.  He  was  indig- 
nant at  the  attempts  of  the  no- 
biHty  to  estabhsh  themselves  as 
pensioned  sinecurists,  pleading  that 
their  ancestors  bore  historical  names. 
Tacitus  tells  at  full  the  case  of  Hor- 
tensius  Hortalus,  and  is   marvel- 
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lously  blind  to  the  fact  that,  by  his 
own    showing,    the    emperor    was 
quite  in  the  right,  and  his  temper 
the  opposite  of  dissimulation.  What, 
then,  was  the  dissimulation  of  w^hich 
so  much  is  made  against  this  prince  ? 
Plainly   twofold:    first,  like  every 
wise   Cabinet  minister,    he    knew 
when  to  bo  silent  about  matters  of 
State,  and,  if   insurrcctious   broke 
out,  was  in  no  hurry  to  publish  all 
that  he  knew  or  did  not  know — a 
thing  which  the  gossips  of  Rome 
took  very  ill ;  next,  whenever  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  anyone, 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  before  a 
tribunal,  he  was  resolute  to  show 
no  sign  that  he  wished  the  accused 
to  be  acquitted  or  to  be  condemned. 
His  universal  doctrine  was  :  Let  the 
law  take  its  course,  wUhout  spite  and 
without  favour,  against  high  or  low. 
If  forced  to  speak  while  a  trial  was 
pending,  he  always  so  balanced  his 
utterances  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to   say   that   he    was    urging    the 
judges   to   severity   or    to    mercy. 
This,  forsooth,  was  guilty  dissimu- 
lation !     No  doubt,  in  the  very  base 
moral    state    of    Rome,  an    incon- 
venience resulted.      When  the  ac- 
cused  was    iiotoriouahj    guilty,   ac- 
cusers made  sure  that  the  emperor, 
though  ambiguous,  desired  his  con- 
demnation.     Hence  they   tried  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  him  by 
superadding  accusations  of  treason 
to  those  of  extortion,  a  proceeding 
over  which  Tiberius  had  no  control. 
When    guilty  persons    were    thus 
condemnetl,  they  were  pitied  (says 
Tacitus)    as  having   been  unjustly 
punished  for  treason,  and   not   for 
extortion  : — as  if  that  were  the  em- 
peror's guilt.      This  historian  him- 
self, if  duly   criticized,  consistently 
admits  that  the  constant  efibrt  of 
Tiberius   was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  justice,  but  simply  to 
insist  that  guilty  men  should  not 
be  sheltered  by  rank  and  connec- 
tion.     The    result   was  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  condemnations ; 
but  the  Senate  or  the  judges — never 


Tiberias  himself — pronoanoed  Hi 
tence.  Still,  beoanse  in  this  ni^ 
so  many  of  the  nobil  tjr  saflfared  i 
judicial  triaLs,  the  pnnoe  himiel 
earned  deadly  hatred  from  the 
tocracy,  who  remembered  in 
contrast  the  laxity  of 
Far  better  than  aay  Befauljj  i 
punishing  oppression  was  TifaeiW 
conscientious  effort  to  mpvm%  i 
governor  of  a  provinoe  likely  to  q 
press.  '  A  shepherd  oo^^ht  to  dM 
his  flock,  not  skin  it,'  washia  mani 
When  he  had  found  a  good  guy  «■  aoi 
he  kept  him  in  power  year  mar  ysn 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  need  i 
change.  Tacitus  derides  him  ii 
his  anxiety  in  ehoioe  and  his  diitni 
of  his  own  judgment^  and  teDs  i 
that  on  some  oooasions,  after  bob 
nating  a  man  as  goremor,  he  hi 
misffivings  or  new  infbrmataop,  as 
would  not  let  bim  leave  Borne,  II 
historian  imputes  it  to  qnte  sgni 
the  aristocracy,  that  ho  left  ei 
man  in  power  for  (say)  five  ysw 
instead  of  letting  five  men  enjof  fl 
honour  for  a  year  eadi.  Ttet  i 
was  more  imjportant  that  the  sn 
vinces  be  well  governed,  than  a 
a  number  of  nobly-bom  Booasi 
should  in  tarn  have  the  govenoBj 
docs  not  seem  to  oroas  this  wrilBr 
mind. 

It  is  pretended  that  certain  aaai 
tors  really  planned  fiblse  wiroMatiff 
secretly  with  Tiberins:  bat  no  jni 
is  ever  alleged,  and  the  ■rrmaalini 
are  often  oon&ssed  to  have  bai 
just.  Moreover,TiberiiisBawthnM| 
most  flatterers  and  sneaks  at 
glance,  and*  despised  them:  oai 
Sejanus  was  too  deep  for  him.  i 
to  flattery,  it  may  be  worth  lAa 
to  lav  before  the  reader  part  of 
speech  which  Tacitus  attnbatea 
this  prince,  on  refusing  the  hono 
of  a  templcy  which  Farther  Spain  d 
sired  to  erect  to  him  ana  to  1 
mother  Livia  Ang^usta. 

CoDHcript  fathers !  that  I  am  mortal  a 
fulfil  liuman  duties,  and  pnasras  qpi 
enough  in  occupying  tha  poat  of  cUsC 
both  call  you  to  attest^  ana  wish  poalcs 
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to  remember ;  who  will  bestow  enough  and 
more  than  enough  on  my  memory  in  be- 
lieving me  to  be  worthy  of  my  ancestors, 
provident  for  your  interests,  unshaken  in 
danger,  and  not  afraid  to  incur  pritfaie 
odium  for  the  public  good.  These  are  my 
temples  in  your  hearts.  These  are  my 
statues,  most  beautiftil  and  durable;  for 
those  which  are  formed  of  marble  are 
despised  as  sepulchres,  if  the  judgment  of 
posterity  turns  into  hatred.  Aocordiuffly, 
I  implore  the  gods  to  gire  me  to  the  end  of 
my  life  a  tranquil  mind  intelligent  of 
human  and  dirine  rights.  I  also  entreat 
our  allies  and  our  citizens  that,  whenerer 
death  overtakes  me,  they  will  escort  my 
deeds  and  the  repute  of  my  name  with 
praise  and  kindly  remembrances. 

Tacitus  is  not  ashamed  to  add 
the  censures  which  were  thereupon 
passed  in  private  on  Tiherius,  as 
meanspirit^,for  refusing  the  honour 
of  divinity. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus, as  Tacitus  tells,  Tiberius 
was  unwilling  to  seem  to  steal  into 
supreme  power  hj  his  mother's  in- 
fluence over  the  declining  age  of  the 
deceased  prince.  He  was  equally 
resolute  not  to  seize  power  bj  mili- 
tary force.  That  despotism  was  a 
thorny  couch,  he  perfectly  well 
knew ;  and  if  he  must  occupy  it, 
he  claimed  that  the  Senate  should 
voluntarily  and  distinctly  confer  it 
on  him.  Evidently  he  could  not 
retire  into  private  life,  without  the 
certainty  of  inflicting  upon  the 
empire  new  civil  war.  In  this 
crisis,  Sallnstias  Crispus  sent  a 
centurion  to  put  Postumus  Agrippa 
to  death.  Tiberius  was  aghast  at 
the  centurion*s  tidings,  and  at  first 
avowed  that  he  must  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Senate.  We 
cannot  know  how  Sallustius  dis- 
suaded him;  for  assuredly  their 
private  talk  was  only  guessed  at  by 
contemporaries ;  but  the  argument 
was  obvious.  *  Do  not  blame  me. 
I  have  saved  the  empire  from  a  civil 
war,  by  sacrificing  one  worthless 
life.*  A  single  day  revealed  the 
imminence  of  danger.  A  slave  had 
devised  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the 
captive    prince    to  the    Uermanic 


armies,  and  proclaiming  him  c 
peror;  but  his  ship,  a  merchi 
vessel,  was  slower  than  the  gal 
which  carried  the  centurion,  8 
Postumus  was  slain  before 
champion  could  reach  the  islai 
This  same  slave,  a  little  lai 
passed  himself  off  as  the  deceai 
prince,  and  for  a  moment  cam 
great  j  oy  and  consternation .  Wl 
Sallustius  could  point  to  t 
attempt  of  the  slave,  as  proving 
reality  of  peril,  it  was  morally  i 
possible  for  Tiberius  to  take  f 
step.  He  was  profoundly  sil 
in  the  Senate  \  but  a  report  w< 
abroad,  that  he  privately  allej 
Augustus's  orders  to  put  Pos 
mus  to  death.  Such  are  the  groui 
for  calling  Tiberius  '  the  murde 
of  Agrippa.'  Meanwhile,  to  ' 
Tacitus's  indignant  phrase,  all 
high  Romans  'were  rusldng  i 
slavery '  (what  would  [he  have  1 
them  do?)  The  consuls,  the  militi 
chiefs,  the  Senate,  the  soldiers,  f 
(he  adds)  the  people,  took  the  oi 
of  allegiance,  but  Tiberius  e 
assumed  no  despotic  airs  in 
Senate,  but  behaved  with  se 
torial  modesty.  This,  which 
praised  in  Trajan  and  the  Antonii 
is  called  *  dissimulation'  in  Tiberi 
So  is  his  careful  distinction  betwi 
his  privy  purse  and  the  pul 
treasury,  at  which  Tacitus  c 
temptuously  scoffs,  in  the  woi 
*  as  if  it  mattered.^  Bat  Mar 
Aurelius  was  equally  punctilio 
The  news  of  disaffection  in  the  G 
manic  and  Pannonic  armies  c 
impelled  Tiberius  to  rest  his  po' 
visibly  and  beyond  dispute  on 
Senate  ;  and  the  events  proved 
wisdom.  Dangerous  mutinies 
deed  ensued,  which  were  with  d 
culty  appeased ;  after  which 
Germanic  soldiers  were  eager 
atone  for  their  offence  by 
slaughter  of  Germans,  for  wl 
Gtermanicus  (nepbew  and  adopi 
son  to  Tiberius)  was  only  too  ea( 
He  made  two  very  cruel  and  v 
dreadful   campaigns    against 
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Germans,  quite  useless,  almost  gra- 
tuitous, causing  (no  doubt)  im- 
mense raiseiy  to  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  armed  men,  but 
suffered  himself  from  swamp  and 
from  the  incursions  of  the  German 
Ocean  as  much  as  from  barbarian 
attack.  There  probably  he  caught 
the  consumptive  disease  of  which 
he  died.  Tiberius,  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  he  safely  could,  re- 
called his  nephew  from  an  inhuman 
and  disastrous  war.  At  this  also 
Tacitus  snarls,  sapng  that  the 
emperor  grudged  to  his  nephew 
military  glory,  and  feared  his  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  legions. 
Truly  he  might  well  fear  this  con- 
cerning Agrij)pina,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus.  But  this  historian  him- 
self avows  that  the  war  had  no 
worthy  object  (dlgnum  prcvmiuni). 

Much  as  Tiberius  shunned  war, 
some  guerilla  or  other  was  sure  to 
be  permanent.  Already  the  pro- 
vinces had  numbers  of  destitute  men, 
ejected  or  ruined  by  taxation,  who 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  were 
reinforced  by  fugitive  slaves,  and 
lived  as  brigands,  to  the  misery  of 
the  little  cultivators.  Now  and 
then  a  more  ambitious  insurrection 
took  place,  as  that  of  Klorus  and 
Sacrovirin  Gullia.  The  cause  (says 
Tacitus)  was  *  the  enormous  in- 
debtedness' of  the  States.  How 
this  arose,  we  know  from  Cicero's 
writings.  Suppose  a  war  not  very 
distant :  large  supplies  are  de- 
manded, and  large  moneys.  They 
give  up  com,  oxen,  horses,  carts, 
and  what  money  they  have.  When 
more  money  is  required,  they  have 
to  borrow  it  of  a  Roman  knight, 
who  brings  it  for  the  purpose.  The 
Senate  allowed  12  per  cent,  as 
normal  interest,  but  the  knights 
struggled  for  40  per  cent.  :  and 
Brutus  quarrelled  with  Cicero,  be- 
cause the  latter  said  that  1 2  was 
enough  for  his  agent,  and  that  the 
provincials  had  a  right  to  repay  the 
principal  of  the  debt  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  money  in  hand.     Not  many 


Boman  money-lenders  are  likely 
have  been  more  scmpnlonB  tt 
Brutus,  and  not  many  k/""^*^  p 
consals  so  steadily  just  as  Oii» 
A  dangerous  insnireotion  flm 
ont  from  this  canse,  Saororir  c 
Floras  urging,  '  There  is  no  end 
the  claim  of  loar-monej^ ;  theinlM 
demanded  is  enormonB;  oar  | 
vemors  are  prond  and  onid;  i 
Roman  armies  are  diBafGBotiH;  i 
land  abounds  in  men,  but  ll 
Italian  fields  are  empiy^  and  f 
town  populations  anwarlike.' 

Augustus  well  knew  howwM 
close  at  home,  the  empire  waS|  a 
alike  in  the  Blyrian  and  in  f 
German  insurrection,  was  in  gia 
alarm  lest  the  enemy  sho^d  mm 
dmm  into  Italy ^  where  little  raA 
anco  could  have  been  offered  ilwi 
From  the  reig^  of  Angnatoi  t 
waixl  the  military  policy  of  Rm 
was  that  which  JefienKm  Dn 
adopted  in  the  American  civil  ta 
he  threw  the  entire  strength  at 
the  frontiers,  so  that  the  oodfll 
was  like  a  hollow  shell— once  hni 
through  the  outer  ooreriki|^'  IB 
you  can  march  across  nnresiill 
Augustus  did  attempt  to  rflsMl 
the  depopulation  of  the  Italian  M 
by  planting  settlements  of  Mb 
from  the  great  cities,  ofaisfly,  1 
suppose,  from  Bome.  The  ibimtm 
for  which  Tiberias  has  besia  VMi 
censured  perhaps  may  be  iMWiHriH^ 
for  by  his  unwiilingpiess  to  let  M 
appear  defenceless.  We,  who  IM 
how  ill  the  PrsBtorians  beliaveiti 
centuries  later,  blame  TibsviHtl 
bringing  them  into  a  rin^essfl 
Bat  thcT  were  not  the  ottly'sMMJ 
nor  at  all  the  strongest.  TheMsi 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danabe  *WI 
likely  to  be  somewhat  less  haegM 
if  they  knew  that  Rome  had 
powerful  army,  kept  in  firm  disc 
pline ;  moreover,  tuo  Oanls  wool 
be  less  ready  to  calculate  on  1 
easy  march  into  Rome.  Also  ti 
Pnetorian  cohorts,  qnaiiered  t 
private  houses,  must  naTe  bssB 
great  discomfort,  or  somethingBinc 
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worse ;    nor  could   they  there   be 
kept  in  such  training  as  to  be  ready 
to  meet  a  formidable  enemy.     Se- 
janns  is  said  tohavenrged  Tiberius 
to   bring  them   together  into  one 
camp,  by  delusive  reasonings,  really 
to    serve   his   own   ambition ;    but 
Tiberius,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
knew  what  he  was  about.     He  had 
then  a  son  aHve,  at  least  one  grand- 
son, and  three  adoptive  grandsons, 
sons  of  Germanicus.     To  attribute 
to  Sejanus  at  that  time  a  scheme  of 
aspiring  to  the  chief  power  is  ridi- 
culous.     He  was   a  mere   knight, 
and  at  the  utmost  could  only  hope 
for  a  secondary  post.     But  his  am- 
bition grew  as  ho  found  the  sena- 
tors more  and  more  to  crouch  before 
him  ;  and  after  Drusus,  son  of  Ti- 
berius, was  dead  (as  his  father  be- 
lieved,  from  various  debauchery), 
when  two   of  the   grandsons  were 
disgraced,  and  a   third  (CaUgula) 
was  evidently  unfit  for  power,  then 
at  last  the  ambition  of  Sejanus  cul- 
minated.    Public  folly  assumed  that 
firom  the  first  he  had  planned  the 
whole;  so   his   divorced  wife   was 
believed  when    she   declared   that 
Sejanus  had  corrupted  LiviUa,  wife 
of  Drusus  and  sister  of  Germanicus, 
to    poison    her   husband,  who  was 
also  her  cousin,  in  order  to  marry 
him,  a  Roman  knight !     Space  does 
not  allow  discussion  here  whether 
the  frightful  tissue  of  crime  attri- 
buted to  Sejanus,  and  to  Tiberius 
on   the   discovery   of  his   guilt,  is 
true   or  false.     The   broad  fact  is 
terribly  clear  that  the  last  years  of 
this    able,   industrious,    and   excel- 
lently intentioned  prince  were  quite 
tragical  to  Rome,  but  not  to  the 
empire.     Dion  Cassius  is  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  Tiberius  by 
will  made  his  own  grandson,  Tibe- 
rius Gemellus,   his   sole  heir ;  but 
Caligula,    whose    vices    the    aged 
prince  know  too  well,  having  secured 
the  support  of  the  Pnetorian  guards 
through  their  commander   Macro, 
boldly  claimed  the  place  of  prince, 
and  enforced  on  the  Senate  to  de- 


cree that  Tiberius  was  not  in 
right  mind  when  he  made  a 
which  raised  a  youth  of  eigh 
to  supreme  power.  This  yc 
Tiberius  was  presently  killed 
direct  order  of  Caligula. 

Then    succeeded   three  drea 
reigns — of  Caligula,  the  madn 
Claudius,  the  learned  glutton ; 
Nero,  the  profligate  and  cruel  m 
cian.     Claudius   was    in    his 
hours  wise,  like  our  James  I., 
he  allowed  his  freedmen  to  oppi 
Under  these  emperors  were  thi 
one  years  of  great  suffering, 
the   death   of  Nero  opened  a 
fountain   of   woe.     The   armiet 
Spain,    of  Germany,   and   of  1 
nonia  contended  which  should  { 
an   emperor  to  Rome.     First, 
army  of  Spain   and   Portugal 
Galba  on   the    throne ;    next, 
army  of  the  Rhine  defeated  C 
(Ghtlba's  assassin),  and  made  Yi 
lius  emperor :  lastly,  the   armj 
Pannonia   defeated   the    Germi 
army  in  the  name  and  interes 
Vespasian. 

The  civil  war  was  in  itself  a 
rible  calamity  to  every  place  wii 
reach  of  the  legions  on  march  ; 
when    they    crowded    into    Re 
the  state    of    things  was   frighl 
Fighting    in   the    city   itself,    t 
burnt   down    the   capital  a   sec 
time.      But    calamity   spread 
wider  bv  the  removal  of  the  trc 
from  the  defence  of   the    fronti 
The  disaffected  provincials  and 
outside  barbarians  alike    saw  t 
opportunity.     At  this  very  crisi 
a  year  after  the  death  of  Nero — 
empire  might  have  fallen  for  e 
as    many   Christians    ardently 
pected.     Tacitus  indeed  says  of 
year  (a.d.  69)  that  to  Galba  it ' 
the  last,  and  almost  the  last  to 
Roman    Commonwealth.      At  i 
a  GhiuHsh  province  had  made  ins 
rection   which    had    been    plan 
with  Galba  against  Nero  ;  but 
precipitation  of  the  Roman  tro4 
always  glad  to  fight  with  rich  j 
vincials  rather  than  with  poor  1 
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barians,   crushed  the   war    in    the 
absence  of  their  leader  Virginias, 
who  did  not  mean  to  fight.     Hereby 
the  whole    of  Gaul  was   shocked, 
weakened,   and    laid    open   to  the 
Germans,   against  whom    a    great 
war  was  presently  necessary.     The 
Suabiaus  also   and  Sarmatians  at- 
tacked  the   empire,  and  Illyricnm 
was  in  commotion.  Rome  was  saved 
by  two  events  which   may  appear 
accidental :  first,  tho  Emperor  Vi- 
tellius,  who  happened  to  bo  in  com- 
mand of  the  Germanic  legions,  was 
a  woi-thless   and   incompetent   sot; 
next,  in  the  Pannonic  army,  was  a 
young   senator  of  singular   genius, 
the  G$ii*ibaldi  of  tho  first  centnry, 
only  much  wiser.     His  name  was 
Antonius  Prinms  ;  he  is  celebrated 
by   Martial    Jis   a    purely   virtuous 
man,  able  in  his  sixtieth  year  to  look 
back   u])on   ever}'   day   of  his   life 
with    pleasure.       He    became    the 
darling     leader    of    tho    Pannonic 
cohorts,    and    thoroughly    eclipsed 
the    ])atrician,  Yipstanus  ^lossnla,  a 
literary   friend   of    Tacitus — whose 
fiilsely- coloured   notes   of  this  war, 
wo   mav   infer,    are   tlie   source   of 
error.     In   Tacitus    all    Antonius's 
dcfxh  aro  splendid  and  praiseworthy, 
all    the    motlres    assigned    by   the 
historian  are  despicable  and  gratui- 
tous.     Our  historian    would   have 
us  accept  from  him  the  following 
snmmary  of  this  remarkable  man : — 

*  Guilty  at  law  and  condemned  for 
forgery,  an  able  fighter,  a  ready 
speaker,  skilful  to  weave  mistrust 
of  others,  and  powerful  in  disorders 
and  mutinies,  ready  to  plunder  and 
to  lavish  ;  in  peace  the  worst  of 
men,  in  war  not  despicable.'  Knt 
despicable  !  truly  not.     Being  but  a 

*  tribune  '  in  a  great  army,  he  de- 
clared war  for  Vespasian  against 
Vitellius,  and  insisted  that  they 
must  march  at  nucp.  into  Italy — not 
wait  until  the  Moesian  and  Syrian 
legions  could  join  them,  and  avoweil 
that,  uuless  held  back  by  force,',  ho 
would  march  with  his  single  cohort 
against  the  worthless  emperor  and 


all  his  Gbrmanio  hosts.     Thej  i 

soon  see  Italy  nnlooked,  the  Y 

Hans  driven  in,  and  will  be  gb 

follow    his   yictorioos    steps. 

army  exclaimed,  '  This  was  tihe  i 

and  leader  for  them;*    Vmsli 

Messala   and    the    xioiiixiiai  s 

mander-in-chief   were    swept  i 

his  train.    He  broke  into  Ifeslf  i 

inferior    forces,    fought     diSM 

battles,  always  yiotorioiUy  sgsiasi 

celebrated  GermaniolegionSybsa^ 

and  took  cities,  bat  with  imsM 

anxiety  restrained  the  troops  II 

violence;  neyertbelessy  Cremona i 

tained    a    dreadful    oonflagrsli 

from  uncertain  causes.     Finsl^ 

entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  | 

claimed  Yespasian    sole    snqM 

Spain  and  Gfaul  at  onee  osius  o 

at  tho  news.    If  this  snocesi  1 

been  attained  only  twelve  moe 

later,  the  insurrections  and  is 

sions  gathering  from  all  aidssai^ 

have  overthrown  the  empire,    m 

Mncianus,  governor  dr  Sjria  i 

partizan    of    YespasiaD,     nsd 

Rome,  angry  at  the   spes^  s 

cess   which  he    had    stragpad 

delay,  he  thongbt  it  qnite  nsesH 

to  disarm  the  formidable  frisMlfli 

whom  Yespasian  was  reeelfiiig  i 

gift  of  empire.    Antonins  inoussi 

to  Yespasian  at  Alezandna  to  es 

plain ;  but  finding  himself  sMmI 

by  letters  from  MociaDiia  and  fti 

nnmbors  of  others  whose  prids  1 

wonderfhl  successes  had  wobmI 

and  that  Yespasian  was  piiadsd  a 

cold,  he  at  once  retired  into  pm 

life,  and  lived  there  with  chsI 

and    respect,    givinjBr    no    ftS 

trouble,  and  reoeiving   no   pal 

honour,  though  he  was  the  adn 


favourite  of  a  poweifol  and 
ous  army.    And  this  man  is  csD 
by  Tacitus,  without  a  single  fiict 
proof,  pace  pessimus. 

Vespasian  had  next  the  lni( 
task  of  restoring  ordor  and  omi 
izing  safety.  The  Sarmatei 
called  Roxolani  had  invaded  lloes 
(Servia  or  Bulgaria)  ;  another  Sa 
matian  tribe,  the  Jasyges  (the  sUoi 
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branch  of  the  Magyars),  had  been 
conciliated  bj  the  Pannonio  leaders. 
A  formidable  war  in  Gkinl,  chiefly 
against  Germanic  tribes — ^Batavians, 
Treveri,   and    others — was   quelled 
with   difficulty.     But  when  it  ap- 
peared that  civil  war  was  ended, 
and  a  single  emperor  was   on   the 
throne ;  when,  moreover,  the  Boman 
armies    once    more    assumed    the 
aggressive,  the  tide  was  manifestly 
turned,  and  the  empire  was  saved. 
But  the  warning  was,  to  princes 
really  wise,  invaluable ;  so  near  did 
danger  come,  and   so    dear  were 
its  causes.      Vespasian  found  the 
treasury  emptied,  and  the  provinces 
largely  exhausted.     His  first  busi- 
was  to  recover  a  sound  state  of  the 
finances  ;  this  apparently  was  a  suf- 
ficient task  for  his  ten  years'  reign. 
He  achieved  it  by  strict  parsimony, 
with   new   and   heavy  taxes.     He 
originated  public  salaries  for  public 
teachers — a  suggestion  of  national 
universities,  and  perhaps  of  public 
education.     It  does  not  appear  that 
he  introduced  any  new  element  of 
prosperity;     but   he   repaired    the 
waste,  the  calamities,  and  the  dis- 
orders of  thirty-two  years,  yet  ap- 
parently established  in  permanence 
a  heavier  system  of  taxation  than 
Augustus  instituted.     Gibbon,  after 
mentioning  *  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations, antiquated  claims,  and  in- 
solent vexation  of  the   farmers  of 
the  revenue,*  adds :  *  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  in  every  age  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  ELoman  govern- 
ors (Emperors)  persevered  in  this 
pernicious  method  of  collecting  the 
principal  branches  at  least  of  the 
excise  and  customs.' 

Vespasian's  reign  cruelly  ruined 
one  province,  Judcoa,  not  through 
his  personal  iniquity,  but  from  tne 
fatal  pressure  of  misgovemment  on 
an  enthusiastically  religious  people, 
whose  sacred  books  taught  them  to 
expect  supernatural  help  against 
Pagan  oppressors.  That  Romans 
who  write  with  virulent  hatred  of 
Christians  of  whom  they  know  no- 
voL.  xin. — NO.  Lxxm.   new  series. 


thiDg  should  abhor  the  Jews  i 
think  no  misrule  too  bad  for  th( 
is  natural;  but  that  Christians,  v 
revere  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  she 
blame  the  Jews  for  accepting 
only  obvious  meaning  of  its  splen 
prophecies,  is  wonderful.  This 
markable  people  had  begun  il 
dispersion  and  their  martyrd 
much  earlier;  but  now  their 
treme  suflerings  engendered  bl 
&naticism,  and  they  perished  1 
ribly.  How  much  better  for 
empire  would  it  have  been  to 
establish  them  under  some  nai 
rule,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  horn 
and  tribute,  than  with  vast  ef 
to  kill  and  scatter  them  as  slai 
Slaves,  alas  I  abounded  more 
more.  Smaller  proprietors  cc 
not  pay  th^  taxes,  or  could  not 
fend  their  crops  from  banditti, 
gladly  sold  their  lands.  Qe 
estates,  which  had  ruined  It 
proceeded  to  ruin  the  provinces, 
vast  trade,  fed  by  wars,  supp 
these  estates  with  slaves  as  01 
vators  or  graziers ;  nor  were 
new  coloni  much  above  serfs, 
integration  and  decay  went  on,  < 
under  the  best  emperors. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of 
was  in  the  eighty  years  of  happ\ 
celebrated  by  Gibbon.  Trajan,  1 
the  amiable  and  learned  Cre^ 
seems  to  unite  all  the  best  qual 
of  the  best  princes,  and  to  be  at 
very  head  of  good  governors- 
least,  if  he  had  been  a  little  less 
hero.'  Hadrian  mended  this,  b 
very  peaceful.  He  waa  indefatig 
in  visiting  the  provinces ;  he 
tained  military  discipline, 
avoided  war,  except  another  drea 
one  against  the  Jews.  Crevier  i 
that  his  liberal  gifts  to  certain 
barians  were  mistaken  by  then 
bribes  to  avert  attack  !  Titus 
toninus  was  a  model  prince, 
alas !  he  had  war  against  Gem 
Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  On 
Egyptians,  and  a  great  British 
when  Marcus  Aurelius  asoe] 
the  throne,  it  needed  no  great 
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ccmmont  to  sco  (what  Tacitus  saw 
in  Trajan's  reign)^  that  tho  empire 
was  fatally  sinking ;  nor,  if  his  sweet 
philosophy  had  been  far  wiser,  conld 
any   skill   of   administration   have 
saved  such  an  empire.     First  came 
on  him  an   outburst  of  war  from 
Parthia,  which  lasted  four  years; 
and  a  dreadful  plague,  said  to  bo 
imported  from  Parthia  (for  nations 
never  will  believe  that  their  own 
vices  breed  plagues  at  home)  ;  on 
it  followed  a  great  war  against  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end  when  tho  emperor  died  at  Vienna 
fourteen   years  later.     Besides,  he 
had  wars  of  which  we  have  little 
acquaintance,  in  Egypt,   in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  with  the  Gallic 
Sequani.     Against  the  G-ermans  ho 
had    a   terrible   want    of    soldiers, 
partly  from  the  Parthian  War,  partly 
from    the   plague,    but   chiefly   no 
doubt  from  the  decay  of  free  rustic 
population,      lie   was  glad  to  put 
slaves,  gladiators,  and  robbers  into 
the  legions,  and  at  length  to  pur- 
chase  auxiliary' troops  of  the  Germans 
to    fight   against    Germans !     The 
Roman  losses  in  war  were  so  great 
that  when  peace   was   made,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners 
were  delivered  up  to  them.     It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  *  happy 
period  '  of  these  four  excellent  em- 
perors Avas  a  period  of  steady  decay. 
Taste,  learning,  genius  declined  side 
by  side  with  free  rustics,  rural  cul- 
tivation, and  national  wealth.    City 
vices  played  a  large  j)art  herein. 

If  tho  fact  be  admitted,  free 
criticism  of  these  groat  men  is 
neither  presumptuous  nor  super- 
fluous. Trajan  lost  a  most  splen- 
did opportunity.  The  provinces 
no  longer  resented  Roman  rule; 
they  now  revered  the  empire  ;  they 
only  resented  oppression.  For 
ninety  years  the  Germans  had 
been  left  in  profound  peace,  and 
were  without  a  suspicion  that  the 


Bomans  desired  to  conqner  bejo 

the  Danube  or  Bhine.     *  The  H 

mnnduri'  (whose  reeion  reftbl 

to  the  Elbe  in  central  Qermaaj,! 

to  the  Danube  in  the  aonth),  ■ 

Tacitus,  '  are  faitiifnl  to  na ;  tiifl 

fore  to  them  alone  of  Otmnasm 

commerce    granted,    not    on    i 

bank  only,  but  in  intimac7,  '^ 

onr   most    splendid  colony  of  I 

BhsBtian  provinoe'  (AngnBtaV 

dclicomm:    Bavarian  An^bmi 

They  cross  ovoiywhere  wxthonj 

guard;  and  while  to  other  nafck 

wo  show  only  onr  arms  and  < 

camps,  to  these  we  have  opened  < 

homes  and  onr  yillas,  and  fhej 

not    covet    them.'      It  is  evioe 

then,    that   this    tribe    etrrtdii 

to  the  interior  wonld  have  fina 

allied  aU  Germany  to  the  emnize^ 

a  public  and  fixed  policy  of  flJlin 

on  terms  of  independmtee  had  be 

adopted.      Trajan  spoiled  all  tli 

by  his  vehement  coveting  to  aDn 

Dacia.    To  chastise  it^  kmff,  Dec 

balus,  jnst  enongh  to  let  him  ft 

how  heavy  a  Boman  hand  eo«M  I 

was  necessary.     If,  when  he  in 

plored    peace,  honourable  alKam 

and  independence  had  been  gnmtei 

the  Marcomanni  and  HermuBda 

in  all  probability  would  have  bee 

glad   of    the    same  high    honoi 

and    privilege,     and    the     biai 

Dacians  wonM  have  kept  the  fka 

tier  of  the  Dniester  safe.    AU  iha 

nations  were  intelligent  and  docQ 

not    mere    barbarians.       Bat»  i 

Crovior    observes,    'the    Bomai 

never  loft  the  Germana  at  peae 

except  when  they  had  another  m 

on    hand;    but   returned    to  fl 

charge  as  soon  as  their  hands  wv 

free,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  fbi 

!Marcus  Aurelius  aimed  to  rodnc 

!Marconiannia    to    a    Boman    pro 

vinee.'     This  change  for  tho  wort 

was  the  fruit  of  Trajan*8  ambition 

war  mado  all  internal  radical  re 

fonn  impossible.     But  his  aggrcs 

sions  in  the  East  were  an  error  stil 


*  CJcrmnii.    33.      The  words  iirc  very  remarkable. 
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>bvioiis.      On  a  trifling  pre- 
he  resolved   to  annex  Ar- 
to    the     empire,    therefore 
ed    for    war    with    Parthia. 
^arfchians    apologized    for    a 
t,  and  tried  to  keep  peace ; 
rajan  was  resolved  on  war. 
jt  conquered  Armenia,  next 
Dtamia.    Meanwhile,  his  lieu- 
Cornelius  Palma   had  sub- 
Stony   Arabia,     by     which 
jmperor      earned      frequent 
and   much    fighting.      He 
led      to     subdue      Georgia 
^ingrelia      after     his     first 
m     war.        In     a     second 
crossed  the  Tigris  and  con- 
Assyria,    also     the     great 
Ctcsiphon   and   Susa;    then 
down  the    Tigris,    entered 
rsian  Gulf,  and  (iif  we  can 
it)  coasted  round  all  Arabia 
10   reached   Bab-el-Mandeb, 
)d   Aden,   and  attacked  the 
of  Arabia  Felix.      Retum- 
3  up  the  Tigris,  he  crossed 
at  Babylon,  and  there  learnt 
is   conquests   had   vanished 
in  air.     His  garrisons  had 
at  to  pieces,  and  he  had  to 
erything   anew.       He   cap- 
be  city  of  Edessa.     Seleucia 
n  by  two  of  his  lieutenants, 
miserably  failed  against  the 
m   city  Atra,  narrowly   es- 
with  life,    and  returned  to 
to     die  a    lingering   death. 
Q    is  wrongly   said  to  have 
d   Trajan's  conquests  ;  they 
st  before    Ti^ajan  ceased  to 
Parthians,     Armenians, 
ns    returned    to    their    old 
,   and    the    Roman    empire 
nothing  but  disgrace, 
sum    up.       Every     empire 
by  conquest  is  rotten  in  the 
ion  until  the  violences  and 
es  of  conquest  are  redressed. 
ras   pre-eminently  the   case 
e  Roman  empire,  which  did 


not    associate   the    vanquished  as 
comrades  and  equals,  bat  trampled 
them    under    foot,    and    (to    use 
Cicero's  words)  *  laid  them  beneath 
the  axe    edge,'    secunbus   stcbjecit. 
The    evils    of   such    a   state    can 
scarcely  ever    be    removed  by  an 
executive  officer  or  prince,  who  is 
fully    occupied  by   the    enormous 
duties    of  a  wide    administration. 
Either  a  powerful    and    sagacious 
Senate,  or  a  religious  legislator,  may 
bring  things  right ;  or  compulsion 
from    powerful  foes,  or   successful 
rebellion,  may  extort  new  and  sound 
principles.      But  if  none  of  these 
things  happen,  the  empire  decays 
from  within,  as  Turkey  is  decay- 
ing now,  and  as  Rome  decayed  of 
old.     Does  anyone  ask,  How  then 
did  the  Roman  empire  endure  so 
long,  if  it  was  essentially  weak  ? 
It  is  more  than  four  centuries  since 
the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople;   and  Turkey  would    seem 
strong    now,    if   the    surrounding 
European  peoples  were  barbarians, 
organized  in  small  tribes.     Turks 
are  the  only  cement  of  the  Turkish 
empire;     the    vanquished    peoples 
have  long  lost  political  cohesion  or 
organization ;  they  have  no  mutual 
confidence,     nor     precedents     for 
union  ;    many    of  them  have  been 
unmanned      by      long     servitude. 
Romans,  or  the  old  families  adopted 
as  Romans,  were  the  cement  of  that 
empire.     The  trained  armies,  how- 
ever, played    the  part   which   the 
armed  Turks  play  in  an  unarmed 
population.  Discipline  and  habitual 
subservience    are     great     powers. 
But  if  the  vanquished  are  forced  to 
unlearn  bravery,  and  the  fields  are 
emptied  of   free    rustics,   even  if 
increase    of.    wealth     follow,    the 
strength     of    the    community    is 
sapped.       This    was    the    Roman 
process  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
this  it  persevered  to  the  end. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS  IN  ENGLISH  LA1» 


ON  the  first  day  of  November  1875, 
our  Courts  of  Law  presented 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  system  of  pro- 
cedure. This  event  was  caused  by 
the  operation  of  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament^ known  as  the  Judicature 
Acts  1873  and  1874,  and  by  the 
orders  framed  to  carry  out  in  detail 
the  changes  which  the  Acts  have 
produced  in  general  terms.  Yet, 
in  considering  the  Judicature  Acts, 
the  orders  and  rules  must  be  deemed 
equal  in  importance  to  their  parent 
Acts  ;  in  previous  instances  of  re- 
forms in  legal  procedure  matters 
which  now  aro  found  regulated  by 
the  orders  and  rules  have  been 
deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
find  a  place  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment itself.  This  has,  of  course, 
produced  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
procedure,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  preferable  to  place  all 
questions  of  detail  in  a  code  of  rules 
which  can  be  changed  at  the  plea- 
sore  of  the  Bench. 

It  would  be  a  vain  indulgence  in 
a  series  of  platitudes  to  point  out 
the  vital  importance  to  a  country 
and  a  people  of  its  legal  system,  or 
of  the  bearing  which  this  system 
has  upon  the  domestic  history  of  a 
nation,  or  even  of  the  evidence 
which  it  may  afford  of  those  deeper 
currents  of  thought  and  opimon 
which  aro  continually  at  work  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things.  The 
two  great  codes  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  the  code  of  Justinian 
and  the  code  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
must  inevitably  remain  for  eJl  time 
a  more  enduring  mark  of  the  pro- 
greaa  of  the  world  than  the  subju- 
gation of  ancient  Africa  or  the 
victories  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
It  is  right,  therefore,  that  those  to 


w 

'  36  &  37  Vict  c.  66 ;  38  &  39  Vict  c  77. 


whom  law  may  be  eitiier  a  inlgH 
for  profeBsioiial  stady  or  a  nofl 
objeot  of^nteroBt,  shomd  endeanM 
to  form  a  comparative  eatunale  i 
the  place  whioh  the  Jndioatare  All 
must  obtain  in  the  hirtoij  i 
English  law.  Thepraotisiiiglawji 
has  books  enoagn  and  to  ipan 
whioh  embody  the  enaotmentian 
a  series  of  useful  and  aoomaie  n 
marks.  Bat  if  this  measiuB  is  oa 
which  vitally  changes  the  old  liai 
of  the  Epgflish  prooednzey  it  di 
mands  more  than  passing^  oonuMol 
upon  modes  of  praotioey  and  bImmI 
be  criticised  from  a  higliar  stad 
point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  il 
consequences  are  less  s weening  tta 
have  been  foretold,  it  is  oleimydi 
sirable  to  ascertain  aoooiairi 
what  its  aotoal  oharaoter  la.  Am 
in  speaking  of  the  enaotmeali^  i 
mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  fl 
whole  body  of  direotiona  ooaxiaam 
in  the  two  Acts  and  in  the  onta 
are  alladed  to. 

Every  enactment  whioh  aftol 
the  law  mnst  in  ita  natwit  1 
either  formal  or  matoriaL  ] 
must  either  deal  Irith  the  eslem 
forms  by  which  the  pEinoipka  i 
law  are  administered,  and  uuk 
whioh  the  essential  elemeBis  < 
justice  are  applied  to  flie 
ments  of  practical  life^  or  it 
deal  with  these  prindplea  aa 
elements,  and  with  the  anfasAm 
of  law  which  constitatea  in  11 
strictest  sense  law  as  diatiaguidha 
from  procednre.  In  all  rmantiiwl 
of  modem  times  whioh  hanra  al 
tempted  to  harmonise  and  aimplil 
the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  um 
has  been  more  or  less  of  an  attem] 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  radia 
distinction  between  sabstanoe  aa 
form.     The  draughters  of  the  nei 
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Bjstem,  which  came  into 
nidst  the  din  of  war,  recog* 
3  might  have  naturallj  been 
1,  &om  the  logical  character 
;h  intellect,  this  important 
;e,  and  the  Code  Napoleon 
•  Civil  containing  the  snb- 
>f  the  law  was  kept  quite 
I  from  the  Code  de  Proc6- 
rile.  In  still  more  recent 
ir  Indian  Empire  has  been 
[  with  two  codes  oP  Civil 
Criminal  Pixxiedure  which  in 
meddle  with  the  body  of  the 
>n  the  other  side  of  the 
!  those  States  of  the  Ameri- 
ion  which  have  departed 
3  old  common  law  practice, 
e  embodied  their  legal  rules 
form  of  a  code,  have  also 
le  distinction  in  view.*  But 
in  the  new  enactments  that 
in  the  body  of  the  law  are 
with  those  concerning  the 
re  of  the  Courts.  For  in- 
inthe  original  Act  of  1873, 
ns  deaUng  with  the  rights 
tees  and  tenants  for  life, 
re  clear  enactments  touch- 
lubstanceof  certain  branches 
aw,  are  embedded  between 
ns  affecting  the  constitution 
ourt  of  Appeal  in  the  hearing 
jiastical  causes,  and  permit- 
appointment  of  receivers  by 
Qtory  orders.*  But  apart 
is  particular  drawback  there 
ng  at  these  enactments  as  a 
want  of  synmietry  and  sim- 
about  them  which,  valuable 
consequences  may  be,  is  too 
jristic  of  English  law,  and 
t  measure  which  might  have 
1  an  intelligible  and  harmo- 
>de  of  procedure  into  a  mere 
tod  gathering  of  the  ma- 
'  rules  of  procedure  now  in 
the  various  Courts.  For  as 
lactments  now  stand  they 
itness  to  the  possibility  of 
ig  a  Code  of  Civil  Proce- 


dure; and  they  will  remain  until 
that  event  comes  to  pass  a  useful 
though  most  unskilful  attempt  tohar* 
monise  the  form  of  tiie  law  of  pro- 
cedure ;  while  in  the  width  of  their 
scope  they  stand  above  all  other 
enactments  in  any  way  similar 
which  have  preceded  them,  they 
do  not  fill  the  void  which  they 
might  have  filled.  While  they 
will  remain  in  the  history  of  Bri. 
tish  jurisprudence  as  an  enduring 
mark  of  the  time  and  of  the  place 
where  the  rival  systems  of  English 
procedure  were  united,  they  will 
hereafter  be  noticeable  rather  as 
the  rough  sketch  of  what  the  future 
eventuiuly  brought  forth,  of  that 
finished  and  amended  scheme  of 
which  all  must  hope  they  are  but 
the  rude  outlines. 

Their  fragmentary  character  can 
be  shown  in  two  instances.  The 
question  of  costs  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fifty-fifth  order,  which 
lays  down  two  general  rules— 
firatly,  that  in  proceedings  in  the 
High  Court  costs  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  Se- 
condly, that  in  cases  decided  by 
a  jury  the  costs  shall  follow  the 
event,  unless  for  good  cause  shown 
the  Judge  shall  order  otherwise. 
Now  here,  in  a  very  material  part 
of  the  Law  of  Procedure,  would 
have  been  an  opportunity  for  con- 
solidating and  simplifying  the  va- 
rious enactments  still  in  fbroe  con- 
cerning costs.  But  by  referring  to 
the  work  of  one  of  the  numerous 
conmientators  on  the  new  Act, 
we  find  it  said  in  a  note  that  this 
rule  must  be  read  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  County  Court 
Act,  1867,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Den- 
man's  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  2, 
and  the  21  Jao.  I.  c.  16,  s.  6.  In 
other  words,  to  obtain  a  general 
view  of  the  subject  of  costs,  a  sub- 
ject free  in  itself  from  difficulty,  we 
are  compelled  to  refer  to  statutes, 


'  Act  viii.  of  1859.  '  Act  zxv.  of  1861,  and  Act  viiL  of  1869. 

*  Codes  of  New  York,  of  Arkansas,  &c.  *  Section  25. 
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somo  of  whicli  were  passed  more 
than  two  centnries  ago.  Again, 
many  useful  provisions  concerning 
the  mode  of  commencing  actions 
are  found  in  the  early  part  of  the 
orders ;  but  while  they  contain  those 
regulationswhich  touch  the  majority 
of  cases  in  which  actions  are  com- 
menced, they  leave  those  cases  in 
which  an  individual  rests  his  claim 
upon  an  unpaid  bill  of  exchange  to 
be  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment dealing  alone  with  actions 
founded  on  rights  resting  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.^ 
In  a  proper  system  of  procedure 
all  the  various  provisions  applicable 
to  diiScrent  cases  would  be  found 
compendiously  and  succinctly  ar- 
rane:ed  in  one  part  of  ono  plain 
code  of  procedure.  Therefore,  wo 
repeat,  while  this  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  vigorous  stop  that 
lias'yet  been  taken  towards  codifica- 
tion, it  is,  nevertheless,  most  imper- 
fect in  its  arrangement ;  and  whilst 
its  range  is  broad,  it  is  still  frag- 
mentary in  its  character. 

This  measure  has  also  received 
much  popular  praise,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  effected  that  most 
mysterious,  much-talked  of,  but 
little  understood  act — the  fusion  of 
law  and  equity. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these 
enactments  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flicting jurisdictions  of  the  diflerent 
Courts,  and  that  they  permit  a 
good  defence  at  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
be  an  equally  good  defence  in  West- 
minster Hall.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  instances  in  which  the 
several  jurisdictions  have  clashed 
within  recent  years  has  been  infini- 
tesimal compared  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  they  have  worked 
perfectly  smoothly,  each  in  its  own 
proper  groove.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tho  value  of  an  enact- 


ment which  setB  at  rest  the  a 
rivaliy  of  two  systems,  and  g 
each  some  of  the  remediea  id 
has  either  wanted  or  been  imi 
to  adopt. 

But  while  oooanonal  dii 
ments  are  prevented,  and  evm 
son  interested  in  the  aabjeot-i 
of  an  action  can  be  broiurbt  ^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conr 
what  at  Common  Law  are  t 
equitable  defences  will  b 
more  general,  this  Act  mazlcB 
distinctly  than  ever  the  se{ 
jorisdiotion  of  Chancery  and 
mon  Law.  Thus,  while  it  n 
a  harmonising  measure,  it  is  oi 
ly  one  which  will  Imeaft 
noticeable  as  dividing,  fa^ 
legislative  directions,  woae  s 
jurisdictions  which  nntO  non 
onlv  been  indirectlj  acknowl 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  Modi 
modem  jurisdiction  of  the  Oha 
Courts  has  for  the  moat  part 
employed  in  conseqnenoe  of  a 
ber  of  statutes  relating  to  the : 
of  property  and  the  dealinffs  i 
innumerable  pablio  oompames' 
exist  in  modem  oommefoa 
this  jurisdiction  ia  not  on! 
pressly  retained  by  the  new  . 
it  is  more  dearly  than  oyer  al 
to  the  ChancexyCoorto  as  tha 
and  special  business.  Thna,  ti 
an  example,  it  is  expressly  i 
that '  there  shall  be  assigned  i 
rhnTirnryTK-rinifm  nil  musosani 
ters  for  any  of  the  following 
poses— the  administnitioii  d 
estates  of  deceased  persons^  tl 
solution  of  partnership  or  the  t 
ofpartnershipor  other  acooimii 
so  on.  So  toat  the  popular  i 
that,  after  the  passing  ofthe  Ji 
ture  Acts,  persons  conldgofora) 
dy  to  any  Court  in  respect  of  an  j 
of  grievance  is  utterly  nnfooz 
Thus  we  find  this  Act  noiew 


•  i8  &  19  Vict.  c.  67. 

^  Iq  the  case  of  Ilumphrojs  v.  Edwards  {Weikly  Kotcf,  27  NoTcmber  1875,  P 
tho  ^luNter  of  tho  Bolls  considered  tlmt  a  case  of  salvage  ought  to  be  tnacfrr 
the  Admiralty  Court,  which  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  aciyndicate  upon  rach  quMti 
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m\j  as  the  rough  draught  of  a 
)  of  Procedure,  bat  as  settUng, 

no  wavering  hand,  the  several 
iictions  of  the  several  Courts ; 
ices  them  distinctly  within  the 
comers  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
;,  which  ho  that  runs  may  read, 
i^hich  does  not  in  many  parts 
re  a  lawyer's  mind  to  under- 
L  They  will  do  good  by  clear- 
iway  those  misty  notions  about 
osion  of  law  and  equity  which 

for  some  time  been  apparent 
opular  discussions  and  in  the 
c  press.  They  should  also,  in 
wo  bearings  which  have  been 
*ed  out,  lead  to  a  greater  sym- 
Y  in  English  law,  and  to  greater 
oess  of  ideas  among  those  to 
n  it  is  given  to  study  what  is 
ently    regarded    as    nothing 

ihia  '  an  endless  maze  oi 
dent  and  a  wilderness  of  single 
Qces.' 

t  if  we  acknowledge  that 
chief  merit  of  the  enaot- 
s  lies  in  being  the  rough  block 
of  which  future  legislators 
hew  out  a  perfect  or  com- 
ivoly  perfect  system  of  pro- 
."e,     and    that     they    merely 

up  some  confusions,  it  must 
vidcnt  that  there  is  nothing 
ping      in      their      character. 

pare  away  excesses,  but  do 
ut  down  a  barren  tree.  They 
1  no  way  destructive  measures, 
as  that  which  inaugurated  the 
nt  French  Codes,  and  by  which, 
10  3rd  Brumaire  of  year  Two, 
rational  Assembly  redaccd  the 
^dure  of  Franco  to  a  state  of 
AC  and  unworkable  simplicity. 

is  a  logical  and  natural 
fuco  to  the  various  Acts  which 
10  last  twenty-five  years  have 
lally  been  clearing  away  from 
ish  procedure  those  subtle 
licalitics  which  the  Ando- 
lan  lawyers  have  woven  into 
d  which  have  caused  our  laws 


to  be  often  more  a  curse  than  a 
blessing. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  of  1852,  1853,  and  i860,®  and 
the*  Improvement  of  Jurisdiction  of 
Equity  Act,  to  take  some  of  the  more 
important  and  most  recent  changes, 
show  that  it  only  required  a  really 
expert  hand  to  blend  the  several 
systems  into  one,  and  form  one  com- 
mon system  which  should  close  the 
old  epoch  and  begin  a  new  one  in 
our  law.  But  while  an  end  is  thus 
put  to  these  singular  technicalities 
which  have  often  disgraced  onr  law, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  to  those  able  men  who  were  e&- 
years  ago  in  advocating  law 

form  that  we  should  be  grateful 
as  much  as  to  those  who  have 
actually  carried  this  work  into 
execution ;  and  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  commerce  may  be  attri- 
buted a  more  speedy  clearance  of 
technicalities  and  delay  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  seen.  For 
without  the  cry  for  speedy  law, 
which  has  been  the  real  want  of  the 
community  in  recent  times,  and 
without  the  business  transactions  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  we  might 
be  far  enough  off  from  an  improved 
procedure.  The  greatest  desire  of 
the  commercial  community  has  been 
speed  in  the  dispatch  of  legal  busi- 
ness non-techmcality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  These  two 
needs  the  present  enactments  most 
certainly  minister  to.  Continuous 
and  frequent  sittings  of  Courts,  the 
simplicity  of  the  new  pleadings,  the 
aid  which  is  given  to  those  who 
with  good  ground  seek  the  defence 
of  the  law,  the  more  extended  grasp 
of  the  Common  Law  Divisions  over 
the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  all  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  merchants, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  brought 
to  pass  by  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial men. 


■  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76;   17  &  18  Vict,  c  125 ;  23  &  24  Vict  c.  126. 
•  15  &  i6Vict.  c.  86. 
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If  we  look  back  at  the  past  history 
of  English  law  in  modem  times,  we 
shall  perceive  that  many  of  the 
improvements  in  the  Common  Law 
were  owing  to  the  broad  intellect  of 
Lord  Mansfield  during  his  thirty- 
two  years'  tenure  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship. *  Ho  was,*  said  Mr.  Justice 
Buller,  *  the  founder  of  the  commer- 
cial  law  of  this  country;'  *  and,'  says 
a  well-known  legal  writer,'®  *  he  in- 
troduced reforms  and  removed  im- 
pediments which  enabled  him  to 
cope  with  the  increase  of  business 
caused  by  the  advancing  conmicrce 
of  the  country.' 

Bui  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
much  as  English  jurisprudence  may 
be  indebted  to  this  eminent  Judge, 
the  actual  and  pressing  cause  of  im- 
provement was  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  England.  In  LordMansfield 
arose  a  man  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
this  modem  growth,  but  in  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  modem  legal 
improvements  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  commerce  which 
has  chiefly  contributed  to  modem 
law  reform. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  the 
observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
new  enactments  we  find  that  they  are 
the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  a 
Code  of  Procedure;  that,  though 
rude  and  unsatisfactory,  they  form 
a  groundwork  for  a  more  system- 
atic structure.  They  remove  those 
poll  ions  of  what  are  named  law 
and  equity  which  have  at  times 
been  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
but  nt  the  same  time  they  mark 
most  distinctly  the  several  functions 
of   equity  and   law.      They   assi- 


milate no  less  than  four  w 
systems  of  pleading  and  proi 
which  is  alone  a  notewixruiy 
ment,  and  tiisff  take  away 
curious  anomalies  which  har 
English  procedure  aepazat 
distinct  from  that  of  other  n 
or  even  of  her  own  a 
Finally,  they  bear  fjooiher  i 
to  the  immense  indirect  po 
modem  oommercey  the  bhiei 
of  law  reform  during  the  ] 
century. 

Chiefly  this  form  ia  a  new  i 
procedure,  bntdiveated  of  mm 
formerly  made  prooedme  a  ti 
be  avoided  by  all  ezoepi  tha 
were  actnaUy  oompeued  to 
it  in  detail  here  ana  there. 
the  new  procedure  permiti 
more  scientifio  stndy  of  wh 
most  important  part  of  the  Ian 
will  not  have  been  a  Tain  z 
It  is  often  said  that  Fran 
are  too  san^ine  or  too 
hearted,  bnt  it  may  not  be 
to  conclude  this  ftapot  wil 
words  of  a  distingoished  proft 
law  with  the  hope  that  toej  i 
quite  inapplicaUe  to  that  of 
land: — 'Depuia  ee  moment 
seignement  de  la  proo^dnn 
marcher  de  front  avec  ce 
toutes  les  autres  branGhea  di 
depuis  ce  moment  anaai  oi 
ditions  routiniirea  qni  t 
a  &iro  de  cette  £tnde  nn  fi 
cfirayant  de  B^cheresae  et  d'l 
qui,  la  d6pouillant  de  toat  oai 
sciontifique,  de  toute  Hie  de  o 
et  de  progrfts,  la  rel^niei 
daigneusement  entre  nn  ran 
et  un  oalendrier,  cea  traditic 
sont  plus  que  dea  anaohronia 

E.  S.  Bofl 


'"  VosH,  JufJffcit  of  Kfn/land^  vdl.  viii.,  p.  342. 

"  Lrrnhs  Or  Provalim'  civile  par  Loitard,     licvucs  annotic$   compiHtt*,    ft 
ColiiKl  Paagi'.     (jth  edition.     Pariji,  1SC5. 
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ENGLISH  CAPITAL  AND  FOREIGN   LOANS. 

By  Francis  William  Newman. 


LOANS  negotiated  in  England, 
to  be  raised  &om  English 
citizens  for  the  convenience  of 
foreign  potentates,  are  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  such  transactions,  not 
only  with  Great  Powers,  but  with 
upstart  Gt)vemments  of  doubtful 
stability;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Union,  with  States  that 
have  no  flag  and  no  right  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  rulers.  Of 
course  the  motive  for  lending  haa 
been  discontent  with  the  low 
interest  at  which  Governments, 
notoriously  trustworthy,  can  com- 
mand loans,  and  the  widely  extended 
belief  that  most  Grovemments  must 
be  trustworthy. 

Just  of  late  there  has  been  pain- 
ful  excitement  concerning  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  loans, 
through  the  difficulties  which  are 
accumulating  on  the  Sultan's  Go- 
vernment, and  the  doubts  whether 
Ottoman  rule  has  any  long  future. 
If  we  look  to  the  immediate  circum- 
stances under  which  these  loans 
were  contracted,  the  case  of  the 
Turks  is  hard.  They  were  very 
unwilling  to  borrow,  and  the  severer 
religionists  among  them  even  pro- 
nounced State  loans  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  Mussulman  doctrine. 
If  State-indebtedness  be  a  vice,  it 
is  a  vice  into  which  English  urgency 
has  seduced  them.  In  the  Crimean 
war  our  ministry  was  foremost  not 
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only  to  suggest  that  they  ough 
borrow,   but  to  indicate  how  ; 
from  whom.       Without    leave 
Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  w 
so  far  in  pledging  advances  of  mo 
from    the   English    treasury    i 
Parliament  found  itself  to  have 
practical  freedom  left ;    concern 
which,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  ti 
made  a  definite  and  resolute  prot 
Next,  when  we  concluded  the 
victoriously,  we  did  not  insist  i 
Biussia  should  repay  to  Turkey 
overwhelming  expenses  which 
unprovoked   invasion  had  cans 
hence,  in  the   extreme  exhausi 
of  the  provinces,  nothing  shorl 
great    self-denial,    patriotism, 
wisdom  could  restore  the  state 
the  finances,  which  before  the 
was    feeble    enough.       It    is 
wonderful  that  when  the  Turks 
once   overcome   religious   scruj 
the  great  convenience  of  borrow 
should  lead  them  to  ask  a  sec 
and  a  third  loan  ;  the  only  remi 
able    thing    is,    that     Englishi 
should  have  been  induced  to  gc 
lending.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  g 
press  the  unpleasant  suspicion  1 
the  craft  of  those  who  negotic 
the  loans  deceived  the  innocent 
confiding  persons  who  took  shi 
in  them.     The  present  Sultan 
the    beginning    of    his  reign, 
believed  to  be  far  superior  to 
deceased  brother  in  power  of  m 
and  was  expected  to  be  ener^ 
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in  restoring  the  empire.  Ottomans 
have  always  upheld  high  and  sound 
notions  of  fidelity  to  compacts, 
whether  political  or  commercial; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Sultan  Abd  el  Aziez  earnestly  in- 
tended to  be  rigidly  honest  to  all  his 
creditors.  It  would  appear  that  he 
took  alarm  at  the  depreciation  of 
the  Government  Notes  (auother 
form  of  indebtedness  which  the 
Ottomans  liave  recently  learned  from 
Christian  powei's),  and  issued  an 
*august  rescript'  to  his  able  minister, 
Fowad  Pasha,  on  this  subject,  com- 
manding him  to  report  on  the  mea- 
sures needed  for  re-establishing  mer- 
cantile confidence  and  briuging  up 
the  notes  to  par.  Fowad  Pasha's 
report  (April,  1862),  though  some- 
what confusing  by  its  courtly  verbo- 
sity, shows  him  to  understand  the 
question  in  the  abstract ;  yet  it  may 
be  reasonably  believed  that  he  unwit- 
tingly helped  to  comfoi't  the  Sultan 
too  much,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
dangerous  and  newly-besetting  vice. 
It  appears  from  his  statement  that 
the  Sultan  ordered  the  Chancellor  of 
his  Exchequer  to  buy  up  the  depre- 
ciated cash  notes,  in  hope  of  raising 
the  Milue  of  all  that  remained ;  but 
the  resources  of  the  treasury,  hard 
pressed  on  for  other  needs,  failed  in 
the  attempt.  Fowad  Pasha  plainly 
says  thatthe  issue  of  [inconvertible] 
notes  '  is  no  sound  financial  eco- 
nomy, but  an  expedient  to  be  adopt- 
ed under  pressing  necessity.'  After 
pointing  at  the  years  1270,  1271 
(a.d.  1854,  1855),  as  entailing 
severe  war  expenses  which  could 
not  be  defrayed  from  current  income, 
ho  adds,  that  after  these  years  '  the 
necessary  attention  to  internal  ex- 
penditure was  not  shown ;'  by  which, 
apparently,  he  means  delicately  to 
imply  that  the  late  Sultan  was 
extravagant ;  *  and  this  caused  an 
amplification  of  the  state  of  delu- 
sion, through  which  debt  was 
incurred  on  a  monstrous  set  of 
conditions ;  but  these  matters  did 
not  ix'cur    in   your   august    reign.' 


Thus  aoqnitting  the  preaent  Snlfcii 
of  personal  error,  he  bomfiiri 
him  by  the  a)-giunent  that  though  i 
would  have  heet^  far  heiter  nii  A 
horroto  at  aU,  yet  there  is  noAmg  i 
the  debts  to  terrify ;  fior  his  ii^ 
lordship  has  entered  on  the  waj  0 
borrowing  at  qaiteareoent  momn 
in  comparison  to  the  other  EnropM 
powers ;  and  when  the  whole  debt  i 
funded,  the  yearly  interest  will  bm 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  entire  ezpsD 
ditnre.  In  particnlar,  the  dyinflti 
of  England  m  the  year  (a.d.  1850, 
paid  in  interest  6,293,000  pimei 
out  of  a  total  ezpenditors  0 
1 2,636,800.  The  French  Goven 
ment  spent  about  12,619,800  panel 
and  about  a  third  part  of  this  na 
interest  on  debt.  In  the  Unitd 
States  of  America  the  som  of  ihi 
expenses  was  2,701,600  pnrses  intti 
year  (1848),  and  the  yslne  of  ih 
interest  was  a  quarter  of  it.  0 
the  Austrian  dynasty  the  espea 
ditore  was  approximately  6,494,441 
pur8es,and  the  interest  on  loaaroM 
fifth.  But  in  the  Snltan's  CkffVB 
ment  the  total  cxpenditare  may  h 
estimated  (he  says)  as  2,78^81] 
purses,  and  the  interest  of  ill 
rnnded  debts  only  ^34,088  j^mM 
or  less  than  one^ighth.  Vvmd 
farther  estimates  that  the  OttonM 
taxation,  head  by  head,  reaohesoD^ 
45  piastres,  whereas  in  Bo^aad  il 
is  £^:-eater  than  800  pLastres,  and  ii 
Fiance  it  exceeds  850.  Hedisliiio^ 
lays  down  that  ^  the  hish  rate  oi 


ta^cation  (in  England)  is  ooJ^  1 
mark  of  uie  wealth  of  the  pofiua 
tion ;'  nevertheless,  he  hoiiMlf) 
insists  that  to  an  energetic  and  wm 
Gbyemment  there  is  nothing  ia  th 
existing  difficulties  to  cause  ahna. 
Perhaps  he  was  perfectly  risht; 
and  if  all  the  ministers,  the  Prasi, 
and  the  Sultan  himsdf,  had  been 
as  wise  and  energetic  as  Fowsd, 
things  would  have  come  rigfal 
between  1862  and  1870 ;  bat  eventa 
suggest  that  Fowad's  report  did 
but  encourage  more  cxpenditare 
and  more  borrowing.  David  Hume, 
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than  a  century  ago,  declared 
:o  give  a  prodigal  heir  facility 
arrowing  at  every  banker*s  is 
lore  ruinous  than  to  facilitate 
to  a  minister  of  State.  Un- 
^d\j  for  a  Government,  as  for 
ilthy  man,  there  are  occasions 
it  is  wise  to  mortgage  a  portion 
ealth  in  order  to  obtain  the 
r  of  immediate  spending ;  and 
becomes  more  manifestly  safe 
the  yearly  income  is  constantly 
o  increase,  so  that  the  interest 
loan  will  be  less  felt  in  every 
ears  to  come,  and  a  facility  for 
ig  off  the  principal  may  be 
nably  counted  on.  But  none 
jse  conditions  existed  in  Turkey, 
isive  as  is  the  territory,  fruitful 
)il,  and  magnificent  the  climate, 
tracts  of  fertile  land  are  deso- 
It  ought  to  derive  from  the 
so  abundant  resources  as 
e  comparatively  independent 
lanufactures  and  of  modem 
linery.  The  population  ought 
3rease  steadily  ;  it  rather  seems 
ecrease ;  but  this  is  written 
r  correction.  Everything  has 
spect  of  decay,  simply  because 
>try  is  not  protected,  nor  are 
men  secure.  Neither  a  sultan 
L  wise  vizier  can  regenerate  a 
o  race  ;  but,  indeed,  if  i^eports 
ue,  this  Sultiui  has  applied  the 
c  revenue  to  his  own  fancies  as 
f  as  did  his  predecessor,  nay, 
far  surpassed  him  in  wilful 
Lvagance.  Thus  it  does  not 
ar  that  the  contracting  of 
^n  loans  has  tended  to  the  ad- 
ige  of  Turkey. 

it  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
:tple  of  accounting  loans  to  a 
gn  prince  a  transaction  of  the 
it€  market  wliich  every  citizen 
freely  enter  ?  Is  it  really  quite 
that  such  a  tmusaction  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  au  affair  of 
L%  which  can  only  be  brought 
•e  a  nation  by  the  definite  per- 
ion  of  its  Government  ?  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  article  so 
ngled    and   difficult  a  question 


can  be  at  all  decisively  discussed, 
yet  the  discussion  appears  oppor- 
tune, and  circumstances  invite  to 
utter  what  one  may  be  able  to  ad- 
duce. The  topics  will  necessarily 
range  over  a  wide  surface. 

Two  broad  principles  are  generally 
accepted  in  theory  and  acted  on  in 
practice,  though  not  always  consis- 
tently. The  one,  that  a  Government 
may  forbid  exportation  of  the  articles 
which  are  necessary   for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  own  people;  the  other, 
that  it  may  restrict  or  forbid  either 
exports  or  imports  in  pursuance  of 
its  own  financial  or  foreign  policy. 
Each    principle    may    be  foolishly 
applied  with  caprice,  unsteadiness, 
or  needless  severity.    No  one  blames 
the  prohibition  to  export  corn  in 
time  of  famine.    Our  fathers,  in  the 
last   century,   when   the  prices  of 
grain   were   high,    used   to  forbid 
distillation,   which  wastes    barley. 
This,  though  it  was  a  sudden  inter-^ 
ference  with  their  trade,  distillers 
in  those  days  appear  to  have  accept- 
ed  as  something  foreseen  when  they 
entered  it.     The  Athenians  made  it 
a  great  offence  to  export  figs,  for 
which  no   reason  can  be  imagined 
than  that  they  were  a  cheap  food 
which  the  poor  would  not  allow  to 
be  made  dear  by  exportation.     Our 
economists  would  opine  that  a  large 
foreign  demand  would  quickly  have 
led    to    an    immense   extension  of 
culture,  such  as  to  enrich  Attica 
without  enhancement   of   price  to 
its  people  ;    but  if  this  argument 
was  not  thought  of,  the  plea  that 
the  land,  a  public  possession,  shoald 
minister  abundance  to  its  own  people 
first,  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  plea  for  the  English  corn-laws, 
which  raised  prices  to  the  millions 
avowedly  in  order  to  enhance  the 
landlords*  rents.     That  the  interest 
of   the   public   is   paramount,   and 
that  no  interest   of  special   trada 
must  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  it,  was 
an  axiom  in  antiquity,  whether  the 
rule  was  despotic  or   democratic  ; 
and    it   is   wonderful   to  what  an 
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extent   the  modems   have   di'ifted 
away  from  this  doctrine. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  Mr. 
Gladstone's  French  Treaty  a  grave 
objection  was  started  against  tlie 
exportation  of  coal,  an  article  on 
which  the  manul'actures  of  Eng- 
land pre-eminently  rest.  Only  be- 
cause it  was  abundant  and  cheap 
were  we,  with  our  mgged  climate, 
able  to  import  cotton  from  the 
West  or  East  Indies,  and  send  it 
back  mannfactured  to  compete  with 
native  fabrics.  Coal,  it  was  urged, 
is  not  like  crops,  which  you  increase 
by  sowing  and  culture.  Foreign 
competition  must  enhance  price  and 
promote  rapid  consumption  (the 
material  being  indispensable  to  us), 
must  drive  us  to  mine  in  lower 
strata,  more  and  more  expensive 
in  working — more  and  more  dan- 
gerous. Thus,  with  no  more  satis- 
factory result  than  that  of  enriching 
the  existing  lords  of  coal  mines,  we 
deliberately  use  up  in  two  or  three 
generations  the  stores  which  ought 
to  bo  economised  for  the  entire 
future  of  our  nation.  These  topics 
were  actually  adduced  and  pressed, 
but  perhai)s  in  the  Tory  prints  only. 
Cobden  in  France  and  Gladstone 
in  England  being  then  in  notorious 
alliance,  Tory  opposition  was  re- 
garded as  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  no  tranquil  at- 
tention was  paid,  such  as  argu- 
ments of  science  deserve.  It  is  not 
hero  implied  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  coal  has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  its  painfully  enhanced 
price,  by  which  our  poorest  are  the 
chief  sufferers.  The  increase  of 
screw  steamers  and  oceanic  navi- 
gation has  something  to  do  with  it ; 
so  has  the  drinking  and  perversity 
of  miners.  Still  we  seem  to  have  a 
right  to  account  this  an  eminent 
example  in  which  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  temj)orary  enrich- 
ment of  a  class.  It  suggests  that 
neither  legislators  nor  the  nation,  nor 
indeed  the  men  of  economic  science. 


have  been  duly  alive  to  the  pnUi 
rights ;  and  in  so  fskr,  it  may  pvqai 
us  to  find  the  same  phenomenon  i 
other  matters  also,  as  in  that  c 
foreign  loans. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  adTH 
also  to  the  great  lealonBjwhibhdi 
English  law  has  shown  in  the  aatia 
of  '  commerce  with  the  king's  CH 
mies.'  A  merchant  who  adk  eol 
ton  goods  and  kitchen  hazdwani 
the  Chinese  or  Persians  BoddflB^ 
finds  that  he  is  gvalty  of  a  tgMiOi 
able  act,  if  war  with  China  o 
Persia  has  been  proclaimed;  SM 
this,  though  none  of  his  warn  b 
such  OS  would  be  called  '  contiahiM 
of  war,*  as  having  a  tendenqr  t 
aid  the  warlike  operationB  of  tti 
enemy.  Only  so  long  as  tfaekim 
or  queen  is  in  friendship  with  ib 
foreign  power  is  onr  oommeroa  ao 
counted  legal  How  much  moil 
would  it  appear'  that  so  great  ai 
operation  as  the  tranaferanoa  d 
property  equivalent  to  wnillwiw  qi 
pounds  sterling,  for  a  uramiae  a 
payments  in  mstant  yean,  oadb 
only  to  be  made  under  the  annrtiffi 
of  our  native  Govomment. 

In  England,  where  ao  very  Intgi 
a  proportion  of  the  people  hvaa  ai 
weekly  wages,  all  economiata  agM 
that  their  wel&re,  or  even  mi 
decent  existence,  dependa  on  tti 
adequacy  of  the  national  oi^ilil 
Our  condition  is  ¥ndely  ramotaJ 
from  that  of  France  and  moat  oAa 
continental  nations,  where  a  nail 
majority  has  a  seoore  and  &ad 
tenure  of  the  soil,  and  feada  itti 
by  its  own  labonr;  being  almfli 
indifierent  to  the  question  wlialki 
other  men  be  rich,  or  whether  tti 
collective  capital  of  the  riobar  bi 
great  or  small.  If  French  towns 
men  impoverish  themselves  by  fool 
ish  loans  to  foreigners,  this  dod 
not  starve  French  rustics  nor  drin 
them  out  of  work;  at  worst,  ii 
makes  their  town  market  less  pro 
fitable.  But  if  English  capitalisti 
in  town  and  country  bo  enticed  tc 
throw  away  their  accnmalations  on 
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II trustworthy  foreign  specula- 
tlie  English  peasant  is  liable 
)t  less  wages  or  even  no  work 
I  from  the  farmer,  and  no  em- 
Qcnt  for  his  son  in  the  towns, 
m  the  abundance  of  national 
il  is  not  like  the  abundance  of 
:o  the  Athenian,  whose  most 
ary  cheap  fare  might  be  bread 
igs;  but  a  break-down  in  the 
tial  capitiil  may  entail  on  the 
shman  a  loss  of  his  bread  as 
LS  of  that  which  gives  his  bread 
vour. 

r  English  condition  is  not  a 
ible  one ;  or,  indeed,  one  that 
;  to  be  permanently  endured ; 
'eing  that  it  has  lasted  a  long 
ind  (whatever  we  may  desire) 
t  be  very  speedily  altered,  it 
;  after  it  the  need  of  a  corre- 
ing  vigilance  in  the  Govem- 

If  famine  of  grain  be  a 
ir  against  which  a  prudent 
•nment  would  watch,  famine 
pital  is  a  danger  which,  in 
rery  peculiar  state,  primd 
claims  equal  vigilance.  Of 
?,  no  Government  can  direct 
duals    how   to    bestow   their 

resources,  but  there  is  a 
diflerenee  between  misapply- 
icm  at  hovie  and  wasting  them 
7.  A  misapplication  of  them 
•me  is  often  nothing  but  a 
erence  from  a  first  holder  to 
otliers,  who  are  enriched  by 
lat  the  first  loses ;  then  the 
I  collectively  is  not  poorer, 
t  may  happen  that  the 
o  the  individuals  occasions 
emporary  loss  to  the  nation, 

is  soon  the  richer  for  it. 
when  branch  lines  or  compet- 
nes  of  rail  were  constructed 
pidly,  many  were  impoverished 
md  for  some  years  the  nation 
o  sensible  benefit  from  their 
but  when  new  lines  gradually 
into  use,  the  benefit  was  unde- 
!Many  an  ill-judged  expen- 

half  ruins  tlie  man  who 
[?d  it,  yet  very  soon  becomes 
cial    to    others    and    to    the 


public;  and  at  the  worst,  the  re- 
sources are  spent  on  English  work- 
men when  they  are  wholly  unre- 
munerative  to  the  capitalist.  Hence, 
except  when  a  commercial  scheme 
is  in  itself  mischievous,  whether 
morally  or  physically,  an  attempt 
to  direct  or  forbid  the  entirely  firee 
use  of  our  capital  at  home  will  justly 
be  deemed  an  erring  and  mischiev- 
ous  activity.  Indeed,  besides  all 
the  other  considerations,  the  sum 
risked  in  each  separate  scheme  is 
almost  always  small  compared  with 
our  entire  capital.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
aid  of  Parliament  is  invoked,  as  in 
the  constmcting  of  extended  lines 
of  raiL  Here,  where  the  Legisla- 
ture actnally  becomes  a  party,  it 
must  of  necessity  coij^der  wheiJier 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  in  a 
limited  time  is  desirable. 

But  when  we  send  valuable  goods 
or  their  equivalents  ahroadj  several 
new  considerations  enter,  both  com- 
mercial and  properly  political.  It 
is  habitual  with  merchants  to  expect 
the  aid  of  their  Government  in  the 
recovery  of  their  foreign  debts,  and 
in  defending  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty on  foreign  shores.  Well- 
conducted  commerce  is  a  vast  bene- 
fit; ill-conducted  commerce  is  the 
parent  of  buccaneering,  war,  and 
national  hatreds.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  this  has  been  notorious. 
Among  the  ancients,  commerce  not 
regulated  and  secured  by  treaty  was 
regarded  as  little  else  than  piracy; 
and  we  daily  feel,  as  of  late  in  the  Pa- 
cific, this  fatal  tendency.  We  cannot 
endure  such  an  interpretation  of 
Free  Trade  as  would  allow  English- 
men to  arm  vessels  against  the  pos- 
sible injustice  of  foreigners,  and 
sally  forth  prepared  alike  for  com- 
merce or  war  with  weak  barbarians. 
In  such  commerce  avarice  and  au- 
dacity soon  become  reckless.  Vio- 
lent deeds  are  done  by  men  who 
have  got  beyond  the  reach  of  Eng- 
lish law.  The  English  name  be- 
comes odious,   and  valuable  lives, 
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like  those  of  Bishop  Patterson  and 
Commander  Goodenough,  are  sacri- 
ficed. By  Free  Trade  Cobden  and 
his  associates  understood  merely  *a 
trade  without  differential  duties/ 
or  a  trade  in  which  no  artificial  ad- 
vantage was  given  to  one  class  of 
sellers.  The  modem  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  is  a  groundless  perver- 
sion. Inasmuch  as  the  Government 
must  defend  its  own  honour  and  the 
rights  of  its  own  merchants,  of 
necessity  this  implies  a  judgment 
whether  the  trade  be  worthy  of 
maintenance ;  in  that  case  there 
must  be  consuls  to  claim  the  dues 
and  the  just  treatment  of  our 
people,  and  political  treaties  with 
competent  Governments  for  the 
acceptance  of  such  consuls. 

How  intimately  and  directly  our 
foreign  trade  depends  upon  Govern- 
ment aid  (totally  differing  herein 
from  our  home  tiide)  was  remark- 
ably shown  in  1824-5.  The  '  Holy 
Alliance  *  had  slain  JjordCastlereagh 
by  its  policy,  soon  made  public  in 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  1823.  Mr. 
Canning,  his  successor  in  the  Foreign 
Ofiico,  in  extreme  disgust  at  the 
conduct  of  the  four  Great  Powers, 
*  recognised '  the  independent  poli- 
tical existence  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  hereby  (accor- 
ding to  his  proud  boast)  *  caJIing  a 
New  world  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.'  Forthwith 
accounting  that  English  commerce 
with  ^Iexi(?o  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  won  Id  be  defended 
by  English  ships  of  war,  our  mer- 
chants hastened  to  jK)nr  out  upon 
the  New  world  without  discrimi- 
nation every  siKJcies  of  H^nglish 
wares.  Steam  engines  were  sent, 
which,  from  want  of  roads,  could 
never  get  farther  than  the  coast ; 
skates  were  sent  to  countries  where 
ice  was  unknown.  Ont  of  the  vast 
ruin  caused  by  sucli  headlong  at- 
tempts at  commei-ce  sprang  the 
wide-spread  bankruptcies  and  awful 
panic  of  1825.  The  Government 
was  wholly  blind   to  the  danger ; 


the  chancellor,  Mr.  RobinaoD,  i 
joicing  in  a  full  exoheqner,  miihN 
the  crisia  for  '  proapeiitjr/  Bofc 
it  had  had  clearer  preBoiBno%  wl 
could  blame  its  taking  ertnmKiMi 
measures  to  avert  so  grsftfea  naftua 
calamity  as  this  stampedo  of  ftwi 
merchandise  P  -In  ^jenenJ,  As  Q 
vemment  of  neoeesity  ham  the  Im 
of  determining  (in  coDOumm 
with  the  friendly  foreign  poiM 
in  what  foreign  ports  or  pImsb  I 
consuls  shall  rasioe,  TrhinhinoTitrtl 
guides  the  direction  of  our  tm 
merce ;  but  for  the  most  jmti  i 
declines  to  interfere  as  to  tihe  natal 
or  quantity  of  the  goods  mat  oal 
all  interference  of  this  nature  i 
exceptional.  NevertheleBay  siaa 
it  makes  a  voluntary  move^  aa 
stretches  oat  a  hand  to  jproUti  m 
changes^  it  evidently  reeerrei  i 
itself  a  right  of  intervening  lihm 
ever  the  commerce  threatnu  iav^ 
way  to  thwart  or  ninliaiiaw  II 
national  policy. 

If  this  be  fiunkl^  admitted,  a  ita 
forward  is  gained  m  oonaideniigll 
question  of  foreign  loana.  Bl 
before  applying  the  oonoeflaioa,  li 
us  intnxlnce  a  new  poaaibSlg 
Suppose  the  friendly  foraun  poai 
to  desire  an  importation  of  Bb|^ 
nwfif  either  as  settlers  in  the  aa 
country  or  as  soldiers  in  tha  ana 
how  would  onr  GovammaBt  taai 
this?  Perhaps  of  neoeaai^  t^ 
must  reason  as  follows:— >* In  a^ 
case  we  have  a  natural  right  to  I 
consulted  before  we  part  witt  m 
subjects,  or  agree  to  their  swaBh^ 
the  strength  of  foreian  anria 
True,  when  an  individoal  of  hi 
own  mere  motion  wishes  toaangnAi 
whether  to  an  English  oolony  or  I 
foreign  soil,  the  effort  to  keep  hn 
is  more  than  he  is  worth ;  if  a 
keep  him  by  force,  he  may  beooai 
disaffected ;  personal  impulses  ai 
incalculable,  and  it  may  be  wisi 
not  to  thwart  them.  But  when  1 
foreign  Government  steps  in  to  oon 
pete  against  us  for  our  oitiaens,  tb 
case  is  far  graver.      Nnmbert  c 
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,  well-meaning  but  variously 
ant,  are  likely  to  repent  too 
if  they  accept ;  is  it  not  our 
to  shelter  them  from  their  own 
sdom  ?  Surely  we  cannot  ap- 
of  our  meti  leaving  the 
ry  in  thousands,  abandoning 

female  relatives  and  all  who 
b  have  been  their  wives.  The 
•ation  of  individuals,  each 
?d  by  his  own  impulse,  may 
to  be  endured,  even  when  we 
t  it ;  but  the  emigration  of 
)  masses — whether  of  males 
)r  of  mixed  population — under 
Jicitation  of  a  foreign  power 
1  entirely  different  aspect.  If 
breigner  has  large  tracts  to 
e,  and  plausible  advantages  to 
Dut,  the  drain  upon  our  popu- 
may  be  interminable ;  and 
uch  as  the  number  of 
y  citizens  are  our  truest 
ifth,  this  is  an  operation  for 
ling  and  crippling  us.  Besides, 
ign  Government  desiring  such 
g  ought  surely  not  to  pass  the 
)  Government  by,  and  attempt 

transaction  with  our  citizens, 
ich  proposals  ought  to  go  to 

through  lis,  and  receive  our 
on  first.*  So  far  as  I  can 
,  this  is  the  view  of  the  case 
I  would  all  but  universally 
ve  itself. 

er  now  the  supposition,  and 
5  foreign  prince  desire  to  obtain 
nglish  citizens,  not  men  as 
sts  or  soldiers,  but  a  huge 
)f  money  on  the  scale  needed 
e  great  operations  of  Govem- 
If  a  French  or  German 
lant  ask  a  loan  of  an  English 
,  the  matter  cannot  be  of  so 
national  importance  as  to  call 
y  public  notice  by  authority. 

if  a  foreign  prince  could 
scend  to  borrow  money  from 
rivate  estate  of  an  English 
;t,  the  Englishman  might  well 
usted  to  look  aftor  his  own 
st.  The  utmost  sum  that  he 
lend  would  be  trifling  in  com- 
n  to  the  national  capita),  and 


incapable  of  being  appreciated  in 
its  effects  on  the  great  world  of 
politics.  Just  80,  if  a  foreign  prince 
order  a  ship  to  be  built  by  an  En- 
glish firm.  But  when  a  loan  is 
negotiated,  it  is  never  on  the  narrow 
scale  of  a  private  fortune,  nor  is  it 
imagined  that  the  negotiator  will 
be  the  actual  lender.  He  virtu- 
ally takes  the  position  of  the 
manager  of  a  lottery,  who  must 
induce  other  people  to  accept  shares, 
and  expects  shortly  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility off  his  shoulders  on  to 
theirs.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  State 
in  each  country  to  decide  in  what 
form  commercial  partnerships  or 
other  combinations  shall  be  legal. 
Those  forms  of  union  which  conduce 
to  fraud,  and  enable  the  cunning  to 
plunder  the  simple,  are  forbidden  ; 
or  at  least  to  forbid  them  is  justified. 
We  have  absolutely  forbidden  lot- 
teries among  ourselves,  and  have 
much  difficulty  to  exclude  touters 
for  foreign  lotteries,  which,  if  legal- 
ised, would  work  exactly  the  same 
mischief.  Nevertheless,  more  recently 
we  have  permitted  raffles  for  objects 
of  art  which  are  indivisible  ;  a  clear 
proof  how  remote  we  are  from 
fanaticism  or  overstraining  of  any 
principle.  When  no  moral  evil 
follows,  we  are  glad  to  rescind  the 
prohibition ;  not  the  less  do  we 
maintain  it  when  the  transaction 
tends  to  gambling,  which  happens 
when  it  is  not  the  award  of  some 
article  in  return  for  money,  but 
money  in  return  for  money.  Evi- 
dently now,  if  it  belongs  to  the 
Legislature  of  a  country  to  decree 
whether  a  lottery  agent  may  be 
allowed  to  gather  up  the  moneys  of 
the  population,  and  under  what 
conditions  partnerships  shall  be 
legal,  equally  it  belongs  to  the  Le- 
gislature to  say  whether  an  English 
subject  shall  be  allowed  to  gather 
up  moneys  for  the  convenience  of  a 
foreign  prince — j)erhaps  under  very 
delusive  pretences.  In  the  last 
case  there  is  a  phenomenon  which 
excites  just  suspicion,  viz.  that  the 
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negotiator  of  the  loan,  while  he 
has  in  appeanmoo  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility, has  in  practice  secured 
facility  for  divesting  himself  of  all 
risk.  When  once  ho  has  floated 
the  loan,  no  one  can  tell  whether  ho 
retains  any  share  in  it  himself,  or 
how  much.  Unless  it  were  possible 
to  make  him  answerable  with  his 
whole  fortune  for  its  soundness,  the 
protection  of  our  citizens  may  seem 
a  sufficient  T*eason  why  such  trans- 
actions should  be  forbidden.  If  the 
negotiator  can  propagate  delusions 
in  the  community,  he  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  his  proceedings 
and  nothing  to  lose.  If  the  result 
prove  calamitous,  the  calamity  is 
very  wide-spread,  and  strikes  es- 
pecially those  families  whose  heads 
have  l)een  industrious,  self-denying, 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
those  dearest  to  them,  and  only  so 
far  imprudent  as  to  believe  the 
seductive  representations  of  ap- 
parently well-informed  and  respect- 
able persons. 

Besides  all  this,  political  consi- 
derations arc  involved  when  funds 
arc  advanced  on  so  great  a  scale 
as  the  pecuniary  dealings  of  Go- 
vernment require.  The  case  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  in  its  relations 
with  its  Christian  subjects  is  not  at 
all  bad  as  an  illustration  from  which 
one  may  reason  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. What  are  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  its  rule,  need  not  here 
concern  us.  If  it  were  far  more  op- 
pressive than  it  is  to  Bosnians  or 
Bulgarians,  England  could  not  stand 
up  single-handed  sis  their  cham- 
pion ;  and  the  rivalries  of  Euro- 
pean jiowcrs,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
covctings,  make  intervention  *in 
the  cause  of  humanity '  suspected, 
ill-omened,  fruitful  of  quarrel,  and 
seldom  beneficial.  But  the  worse 
we  might  think  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion  over  Christians,  the  less 
willing  ought  we  to  l)e  to  see  the 
hard-earned  money  of  Englishmen 
poured  into  the  Ottoman  treasury, 
and   there   used   to  peq)ctuato  an 


oppressive  vassalage.  If  thei 
no  pecuniary  delnsion,  if  the 
man  treasury  were  ever  so  i 
meeting  its  creditors  pone 
the  English  Oovemment  mig 
the  less  feel,  on  general  p( 
grounds,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
funds,  which  ought  to  enzie 
English  poor  and  beautify 
islands,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
tenance  of  a  baleful  tyxan 
that  were  the  aspect  in  whid 
regarded  the  dynasty.  Indc 
change  the  illnstrafion,  we 
but  to  turn  to  Jefferson  DavV 
federation.  '  If  Lord  Palma 
ministry  had  continned  fiitt 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  ordi 
had  been  indignant  (as  an  io 
power  might  well  have  been 
men  who  were  under  oath 
United  States  sbonld  use 
official  power  to  organise  re! 
as  they  did,  it  srurely  migl 
have  forbidden  the  great  loan 
with  immense  advantage  to  i 
surgents,  was  advanced  ho 
country.  When  millionB  ai 
rowed,  we  get  beyond  the  sp 
ordinary  commerce.  Giea 
tical  issues,  one  way  or 
generally  depend  on  these 
which  in  most  cases  are  ttthi 
Jicial  or  hurtful  to  the  Jpolicj 
Oovemment  from  whoae  i 
the  resources  are  obtained. 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  ( 
ment  can  seldom  be  indiffere 
the  case  of  Turkey,  no  doi 
ministries  fikvoured  the  loans, 
to  add  stability  to  that  di 
power.  But,  except  when 
sake  of  high  policy  another 
is  thus  favoured,  one  mi|^ 
every  cabinet  to  deprecate 
loans,  inasmuch  as  the  d 
away  of  capital  is  necessar 
vei*se  to  the  interests  of  the 
mass  of  English  workmen. 
From  all  these  reasons 
perhaps  be  deduced,  that 
alighted  upon  some  industrio 
wealthy  nation — some  Jaj: 
Siam — with  whom  it  was  a  re 
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of  law  that  no  foreign 
could  have  money-dealings 
r  people  except  through 
lel  of  the  native  Govem- 
l  could  neither  negotiate 
ov  order  ships  of  war  or 
)f  war,  without  the  matter 
scussed  by  the  highest 
s,  and  approved  or  disap- 
ve  should  have  no  just 
for  accounting  such  law 
or  for  alleging  that  it 
linst  the  rightful  freedom 
A  Government  is  some- 
than  a  trader.  Its  finance 
a  higher  plane,  and  with 
inder  results  for  good  or 
the  expenditure  of  a  rich 

Money  being  the  sinews 
eiy  loan  in  modem  days 

gunpowder,  insomuch 
Peace  Society  might  act 
h  logical  consistency  in 
ig  them.  Every  Govem- 
,  of  course,  contract  loans 
wn  people.  They  are  but 
of  lessening  the  pressure 
)rary  taxation  on  the 
rt  of  the  community,  who 
ve  in  very  many  cases 
s  to  borrow,  under  the 
lifficultics,  if  the  Govern- 
not  instead  itself  become 
•wer.  But  it  is  scarcely 
•alned  or  too  severe  judg- 
r,  thata  power  which,  when 
from  without  threatens  it, 
ind  without  foreign  loans, 
deserve  to  stand  at  all. 
[lie,  let  its  loan  be  con- 
iider  the  public  approval 
ible  foreign  Governments, 
by  mere  pecuniary  in- 
!i  tendered  to  commercial 

I  delinite  and  intelligible 
;il  object  is  contemplated 
the  case  is  much  altered, 
that  the  State  of  New 
lies  to  improve  her  har- 
lie  State  of  Illinois  to  re- 
rned  city,  then,  instead  of 
ig  a  company  with  shares 
;)urpose,  the    State    (like 


grander  Governments)  finds  it  more 
suitable  either  to  defray  the  expense 
at  once  by  direct  taxation  or,  when 
the  work  is  one  of  lasting  benefit 
and  the  expense  great,  to  contract 
a  loan,  with  interest  to  run  for  thirty 
years.  Such  loan  would  in  general 
be  taken  up  chiefly  by  the  citizens  ; 
but  no  political  reason  appears  why 
English  or  French  citizens  might 
not  participate  in  it  without  any 
cognizance  of  their  respective 
Governments. 

As  regards  the  loss  of  capital  to 
England  itself,  it  is  not  overlooked 
that  no  mere  prohibition  of  foreign 
loans  can  ever  prevent  immense 
waste.  The  disease  lies  far  deeper, 
and  cannot  be  healed  without  funda- 
mental reforms  in  our  laws  of  land. 
That  which  economists  regard  as 
our  life-blood  is  perpetually  drained 
away — from  England,  and  from 
England  only — not  because  we  are 
so  rich,  but  because  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  invest  our  savings  on  our 
own  soil  with  advantage  and  se- 
curity. In  Massachusetts  the  sav- 
ings banks  pay  6  per  cent.,  though  in 
soil  and  climate  the  State  is  inferior 
to  England,  the  winter  being  re- 
markably harsh.  In  marriage  set- 
tlements, I  am  told,  it  is  common 
to  count  on  6  per  cent,  as  the 
interest  of  trust-funds.  Many  eco- 
nomists would  have  us  believe  that 
the  interest  of  money  cannot  be 
permanently  different  in  different 
countries,  and  try  to  explain  all 
higher  interest  than  that  of  English 
consols  as  an  indication  of  inferior 
security.  But  facts  are  entirely 
against  this  dogma.  High  profits 
cause  high  interest ;  and  high  pro- 
fits largely  depend  on  wise  law, 
freedom,  and  public  honesty.  Un- 
wise law  or  prevalent  immorality 
will  beat  down  profits  and  lessen 
the  interest  of  money,  and  that,  of 
course,  most  where  very  many  save 
capital.  It  is  this  low  scale  of 
interest  which  tempts  our  capital 
abroad,  and  seduces  so  many  to 
invest    in    foreign    loans    and    in 
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numerous  unsound  schemes.     Poor 
as  is  the  remuneration  which  veiy 
many  shareholders  have  from  our 
railways,  it  is  a  vast  advantage  to 
the   near  future  of  England  that 
such  an  investment  has  been  found 
at  home,  and  that  so  glorious  a  work 
has  been  achieved  for   our  perma- 
nent benefit.     When   it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  millions  are  every 
year  spent  in   intoxicating  drinks 
and  tobacco,  it  may  appear  almost 
ridiculous    to  think    much   of  the 
national  losses  by  the  worst  foreign 
loans ;  nor  does  the  present  writer 
at  all  imagine  that  any  worthy  re- 
sult would  follow  from  a  new-born 
zeal  in  our  rulers  against  this  one 
form   of  loss.      Other  far    greater 
evils  have  to  bo  extirpated  before 
we  arc  in  a  position  to  get  benefit 
from  minor  reforms,  if  reforms  they 
are.     Nevertheless,  if   the   reason- 
ings in  this  article  are  sound,  they 
may  help  to  hold  up  to  us  an  out- 
line   of  the   commercial    functions 
of  Government.      They   may   also 
chasten  the  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  in  which  anony- 
mous writers  so  recklessly  indulge, 
especially  in  the  desire  of  defending 
the  pernicious  drink  traffic.  Neither 
from  Whigs  nor  from  Tories  is  any 
government    to  Ix;  expected  in  the 


future.  Both  of  them  hav) 
preted  leadership  to  mean  fol 
the  lead  of  the  people ;  hei 
people  are  now  fon^  to  lei 
the  old  parties  two  infloenoi 
dominated — ^personal  objecti 
national  ambition  for  extendi 
and  influence.  Desire  of  the 
welfare  of  our  own  lower 
has  been  too  fSseble  to  eair 

I 

great  measures ;  bat  tliese  c 
not  without  kurge  support 
above,  are  now  resolyed  notk 
their  own  debasement  an 
poveriflbment  by  a  pemickmi' 
When  they  have  snppresNd 
worst  vice,  wbich  onr  M 
have  fosteredy  thej  wiUbeoos 
enongh  and  wise  enough 
masters  of  the  sitoaiion ;  and 
ever  may  be  at  the  head,  wi 
to  make  moral  interests  s 
sound  condition  of  the  loweti 
the  first  interest  of  Stats, 
this  stage  is  reached,  ofor 
savings  will  not  be  sptal 
foreigners.  We,  as  other  i 
shall  find  plentiful  use  fer  i 
capital  at  home,  to  the 
ment  of.  onr  land,  to  the  ei 
ment  of  onr  indnstiy,  and  tn 
strength.  Then  we  shall  ha* 
temptation  to  listen  to  fixreig 
mongers. 
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THE    ROYAL   BENGAL   TIGBB. 
By  the  Bsy.  M.  G.  Watkiks,  M^ 


;ion  close  to  civilisation 
3  enthusiastic  sportsman 

varied  and  noble  game 
t  large  extent  of  country 

to  the  North- Western 
of  oar  Indian  Empire 
between  the  Granges  and 
in  the  district  of  Mirza- 
B    may  be  roughly  de- 

a  table-land  of  old  red 
rising  on  the  north-west 
e  slopes  of  the  Yindhyah 

on  ihe  south,  often  fall- 
ly  some  1,500  or  2,000 
he  crests  of  the  Kaimore 

to  the  valley  of  the 
hazeepore,  Benares,  and 
Eringo  the  northern  skirts 
jrritory,  connected  for 
)nyenience  by  railway 
^tion,  so  that  the  shikarri 
shoot  tigers  in  a  jangle 
Is  noon,  and  repose  at 
ist  all  the  comforts  of 
tion  life.      If  he  would 

range  of  his  operations, 
)k  the  central  highlands 
ihe  Nerbudda,  with  the 
I  Mahanuddy  rivers  re- 

on  the  west  and  east, 
•  a  wonderfully  diversi- 
fy extending  over  the 
mge,  the  Mahadeo  and 
a  mountains.  The  Great 
ninsula  Railway  has  a 
^'agpore,  which  runs  along 
)f  this  district.  In  these 
Dries  tigers,  bears,  wild 
wine,  deer,antelopes,  pan- 
be  procured  in  abundance, 
man  might  easily  secure 
ughter  among  the  count- 

of  bison  on  the  head- 
he  Arkani^  or  Nebraska 

might  slay  larger  and 
3rful  game  amongst  the 
lants,  and  hippopotami  of 
9si,    or   in  the   swamps 


round  Lake  Tanganyika;  but  he 
will  nowhere  meet  a  fiercer  antago- 
nist than  the  Boyal  Bengal  l^iger, 
and  he  will  perhaps  nowhere  obtain 
more  abundant  and  diversified  bags 
than  in  the  districts  named. 

In  their  rongh  rockv  solitades  he 
may  expect  bears,  wliich«  as  a  role, 
are  not  partial  to  jnngle.  Here 
too,  if  fortunate,  he  may  light  upon 
a  leopard  surprised  outoide  its 
favourite  cavern  or  stony  £EUBtness. 
The  wild  dogs  hunt  in  packs  through 
the  forests.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber multitudes  of  snipe  and  wild- 
fowl arrive  from  the  firosen  wilds  of 
Central  Asia  upon  the  '  jheels '  and 
swamps,  to  say  nothiuff  of  the 
ordinary  game  Urds  of  India  which 
abound  in  the  autumnal  stubble 
fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  viHases  and 
the  hillsides.  Amonff  the  cmtivated 
lands  after  nidbtfiiS,  and  in  the 
tracts  of  grasmg-ground  by  day, 
that  noble  quarry  the  black  ante- 
lope (Antelcjpe  cervicapra),  the  well- 
known  'black  buck'  of  Indian 
sportsmen,  is  abundant.  On  wooded 
slopes  the  nilgae  (Partax  pidus)  is 
commonly  met,  together  with  the 
chikara  or  Indian  gazelle  (OazeUa 
Bennetiii),  the  spotted  deer,  the 
sambur,  the  four-nomed  antelope, 
the  hog- deer,  the  barking-deer,  and 
others  of  the  cervine  race.  Then 
wolves,  wild  pigs,  porcupines,  wood 
and  green  pigeons,  ortolans,  the 
broad-snouted  'masar'  (or  croco- 
dile of  the  Central  JProvinces),  the 
miffhty  bison,  and  many  others  offer 
endless  excitement  to  the  hunter. 
What  more  could  the  most  ardent 
sportsman  desire?  Monarch  over 
every  description  of  locality  in 
these  two  districts,  however,  and 
only  fearing  the  bison,  roams  the 
Bengal  tiger,  of  which  so  many 
sporting  anecdotes  are  told.     We 
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purpose,  after  giving  a  general 
account  of  his  habits  and  life-history, 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  some 
renowned  shikarries  in  search  of 
him  through  the  Mirzapore  and 
Satpura  districts. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Crusades 
introduced  the  marvels  of  Oriental 
civilisation  to  Europe,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  first 
revealed  to  the  ancients  the  exist- 
ence of  elephants  and  tigers. 

Amongst  the  earliest  classical 
allusions  to  the  tiger  must  be 
reckoned  the  fiery  burst  of  indig- 
nation which  flashes  from  the 
injured  Phoenician  queen  as  our  old 
friend  Pius  ^ncas  calmly  avows 
his  perfidy — 

duris  geuuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,     Hyrcanaeque    admorunt    ubera 
tigres  I 

{^n.  iv.  366.) 

In  the  same  way  Shakspeare  has 
not  forgotten  to  introduce  York 
upbraiding  Queen  Margaret  (Henry 
VL  pt.  iii.  I,  6)  : 

0  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide, 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of 
the  child  ? 

And  soon  after — 

You  are  more  inhiunan,  more  inexorable — 
Oh.     ten    times    more  —  than   tigers   of 
llvrcania! 

Hp'cania  is  indeed  all  but  the 
w^cstern  boundary  of  the  tiger's 
range,  where  it  would  most  naturally 
full  witliin  the  Roman's  ken.  Silius 
also  knows  thr'  tiger  in  this  locality, 
the  mod  em  Elburz  mountains;  ho 
dcsci-ibcs  a  lioi*se — 

Caucasi.im  hist  rat  us  virgato  corporc  tigrim. 

(v,  148). 

Tlio  two  Latin  poets  exactly 
seize  the  two  qualities  which  give 
pre-eminence  to  the  Fch's  rcfjirlitf^ 
his  ferocity  and  his  beauty.  TJio 
fii'st  tame  tiger  seen  in  Koine 
was   shown    by   Augustus    at    the 


dedication  of  the  Thee 
Marcellus.  Afterwards  C 
exhibited  four.  If  Voss's 
that  the  Daphnis  of  Virgi 
Eclogue  is  intended  for  Juliu 
be  accepted,  and  the  Terse 

Daphnis  et  Armeniai  caira  saljiiag 

Institnit 

is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  in 
tion  of  tigers  to  the  Impel 
must  be  antedated. 

For  a  full  account  of 
gor's  anatomjy  geographical 
and  habits,  the  Inaiaa 
man  may  turn  with  cbnfld 
Dr.  Fayrer.^  From  his  rei 
into  the  Thanatophidia  of 
which  he  has  giren  to  the  wc 
sumptuous  and  gorgeonsl] 
trated  folio,  to  the  litUe  hi 
which  appears  to  have  bee 
piled  for  the  Prince's  insfa 
whom  ho  is  now  attending 
Eastern  proffress,  is  a  great  1 
in  point  of  bulk,  if  we  measi 
Fayrer's  book  after  the  hi 
manner  in  which  Lord  Mi 
estimated  the  HimAwg^y^ 
Nares'  Memoirs.  Appraisi 
Bengal  tiger's  liEe  ana  dealil 
ever,  by  me  praotioal  vahd 
treatise,  and  the  amonnt  d 
mation  it  contains,  it  is  snfl 
weighty. 

The  TigriB  regaUt  in  th 
species  of  the  kind,  and  obti 
appellation  of  'Bennl*  1 
its  beauty  and  fbroatT  «r 
most  developed.  It  has  1 
geographical  range,  though 
limited  entirely  to  Asia. 
Ararat  and  the  Cancasos  < 
west,  it  extends  to  the  U 
Saghalien,  and,  with  the  ezi 
of  the  central  table-land  of  ' 
extends  through  the  lengt 
breadth  of  India,  and  roo 
China  and  Mongolia  into 
It  is  found  at  considerable  cle 
on  the  Himalayas  (Dr.  Fayre 


'  77<     h\f/af  Tvjcr  ff  Ikiujal :  hh  Life  awl  Jkuth,      By  J.  Faynr,  M.D. 
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Q  of  one  which  was  shot 
,000  feet  above  the  level 
,*and  penetrates  through 
bhe  Msdajan  Archipelago, 
d  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

be  expected,  it  varies 
colour,  thickness  of  hair, 
ling  to  its  habitat,  the  fur 
>nger  and  thicker  in  oold- 
ds.  None  of  the  felidce 
)t  been  found  in  Australia 
ascar.  Becently  Captain 
bowever,  has  astonished 
fie  world  by  his  discoveiy 
moolah ;'  which  was  in 
I  size,  he  tells  us,  like  a 
^r,  but  much  handsomer, 
eing  a  white  ground  with 
.  chestnut  stHpes.  One 
shot  was  7  feet  8  inches 
nose  to  the  tail;  lars^er 
:iger  he  had  seen  in  InoUa. 
i  persons  on  reading  these 
aj  be  tempted  to  fancy 
:allant  Gaptiain  had  served 
Vf arines.  In  Ceylon,  too,  it 
m, 

)cial  points  in  the  anatomy 
*  which  call  for  mention 
lormous  developments  of 
neck,  chin,  and  fore-arms, 
formidable  canine  teeth, 
[grade  feet  are  armed  with 
actile  claws  and  cushioned 
pads,  which  aid  his  steal- 
acc.  In  man,  and  many 
iturcs,  the  partition  which 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
ranons;    in    the    tiger   it 

which  lends  additional 
to  the  skull.  The  senses 
•,  though  that  of  smell  is 
loped  than  the  others.  The 
is  strongly  compacted ;  the 
ing  especially  adapted  to 
remcntsof  strength,  speed, 
ity.  The  enrious  little 
arc  deeply  sunk  in  muscle, 
Qot  carefully  sought  for 
!  to  be  passed  over;  the 
esteem  them  highly  as 
ind  charms.     Digestion  of 

which  forms  the  tiger's 
^ecdy,  owing  to  its  simple 


stomach  and  short  intestine.   Light- 
ness of  foot  and  extreme  fiMnliiy  in 
executing'  those  bounds  which  are 
charaoteristio  of  ^tudfdidcB  generally 
are  noticeable  points  in  uie  tiger. 
In  fact,  he  is  nothing  more  nor  lesB 
than  a  hnge  cat,  with  power  and 
ferocity  excessively  developed;    a 
vexy  'King  of  Gats.'     TraveUers 
sleepmg  in  their  tents  may  hear  one 
callmg  to  its  mate  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  jnnffles,    till    night   is    made 
hideoos  py  their  amatory  ^prowle 
and  roaringfi,  just  as  their  diininn- 
tive  congeners  on  European  hoose- 
tops  serraadethe  moon,  and  provoke 
the  exasperated  sleeper  to  dislodge 
them  with  a  hair-brash,  a  himp  of 
coal,  or  whatever  comee  first  to 
hand.      The  crowning  point  of  a 
cat's  ferocity,  stealthiness,  and  de- 
light in  bloodshed  is  arrived  at  in 
the  Boyal  tiger.    Thoee  who  have 
seen  him  after  he  has  been  shot  and 
his  skin  stripped  off  have  noticed  his 
sii^Tolcu'  resemblance  to  the  frame 
and  fore-arm  of  an  athlete.     The 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  shoulder  are 
but  modifications  of  those  seen  in 
man  and  other  mammals,  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  animal's 
predatory  life.    A  ouriouB  arrange- 
ment    of    elastic    ligaments    and 
muscles  provides  ior  the  withdrawal 
of  the  claws  during  ordinary  pro- 
gression, so  that  they  are  not  worn 
or  blunted    by    contact  with  the 
ground.     The  tiger  takes  particnlar 
care    of    these    terrible    weapons. 
Trees  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
jungles  scored  with  long  vertical 
fissures  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
tigers  have  cleansed  and  sharpened 
their  claws.    Some  trees  are  greater 
favourites  than  others,  and  the  pee- 
pul,  or  Indian  fig,  is  often  disfigured 
in    this    manner.     All   sportsmen 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve 
either  claws  or  whiskers  on  a  tiger's 
skin.       The    natives    deem    them 
powerful  love-charms,  and  cut  them 
out  the  instant  they  dare  to  ap- 
proach   the    prostrate    tiger.      It 
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reqaires  peculiar  watchfulness  to 
prevent  this ;  and  Dr.  Fayrer  tells 
us  that  natives  who  are  perfectly 
honest  in  all  other  respects  are  ut- 
terly unahlo  to  resist  these  tempting 
treasures. 

The  exact  period  of  the  tiger's 
gestation   is  unknown,  but  is  put 
down  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks. 
There  is  no  particular  season  for 
breedinp^.  Captain  Forsyth  believed 
that  owing  to  her  cubs  remaining 
with  her  till  nearly  full-grown,    a 
tigress  has  but  one  litter  of  cubs  in 
three  years.     A  preponderance   of 
female   over  male  cubs  is   usually 
observed,   owing,  the   natives   say, 
to  the  old  male  tiger  killing  all  the 
young    males   ho    can    find    when 
they    are    young.     The    cubs    are 
frequently  deposited  in  long  grass, 
especially     the     nul.       They     are 
generally  from  two  to  five  in  num. 
ber,  and  follow  their  mother,  who 
takes    the   most   anxious    care   of 
them,  until  nearly  full-grown  ;  say, 
to  about  their  second  year.       At 
this  time  the  tigress  is  particularly 
savage ;     defends   them    with   the 
greatest  courage,  and  when  robbed 
of  them  is   terrible    in    her  fury. 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  when  wanted, 
they  are  stolen  by  a  man  on  a  very 
swift  horse ;   he  sets  spurs  to  his 
steed,  and  makes  good  his  escape, 
till  he  descries  the  tigress  behind, 
when   he  drops  one;    she  halts  to 
fondle  and  to  cany  it  to  her  den, 
during  which  time  he  makes  renew- 
ed   exertions   to  escape,   dropping 
a    second    on     her     reappearance, 
which  is  also  carried  to  its  home. 
The  process  is  repeated,  until  either 
he  has  no  more  cubs  or  gains  his 
ship  with  what  he  has  managed  to 
secure,  when  (adds  the  naturalist) 
the  tigress  spends  her  wrath  on  the 
shore .2  But  tigers,  he  did  not  know, 
are  very   fond  of   water,  and   are 
frequently  found  in  swamps  and  by 
the  edge  of  streams.     They  swim 


to  and  from  one  island  to  uoi 
in  the  Sunderbonds;  and  evB  i 
the  captain  of  a  tarader  on  oon 
up  from  his  cabin  has  found  a  ti 
in  possession  of  the  dedk  and 
men  in  the  rigginff.  The  beet  i 
now  to  procnre  com  is  to  aliaot 
mother.  As  soon  as  thej  oaa  d^ 
flesh  the  mother-tigreas  IdDs 
them,  teaching  them  to  do  Ml 
themselves  by  practising  on  den 
pigs;  then  she  is  wanton  i 
bloodthirsty,  killing  often  ftr 
pleasure  of  knocking  down  i 
destroying  life.  With  all  her  al 
tion  for  them,  however,  aha  1 
been  known  to  desert  and  si 
to  devour  them  when  hard  pria 
with  hanger.  When  the  jsi 
ones .  have  left  their  psM 
they  are  far  more  rlfishni|| 
than  grown-up  tigers,  often  hiB 
three  or  four  cows  at  a  time^  vl 
the  adult  rarely  kills  more  thana 
and  that,  for  the  moat  part^'a 
once  every  three  or  four  dajs. 
has  often  been  doubted  whsM 
tigers  will  feed  on  oamon,  1 
Col.  Wilkinson  wrote  to  the  .-fli 
paper'  to  say  that  on  a  mnb  flii 
lately  down  a  steep  bank  oil  f 
new  road  whioh  was  beipg.ai 
structed  for  the  Prince  of  W3l 
go  np  to  the  Annamnllee 
searcn  of  game,  the  bod^  V 
poisoned  with   strybhninOi  aad- 

rwas  very  soon  found  dsi 
feeding  on  it,  soma  ha|f||i 
from  the  mnle.  This  aniiaal'd 
cided  another  controyeny.  BMh 
have  been  the  wrangluiga  ofivJ 
length  of  tigers  wD/&a 
after  being  slun.  Dr.  Eayrsr  _ 
oat  that  errors  are  Mpt  to  arise  fttf 
the  measurement  being  taken  wkk 
the  skin  is  removed,  in  whusk  osi 
owing  to  its  stretching,  it  maj  I 
ten  or  twelve  inches  longer  fthl 
before  it  was  stripped  off.  TI 
tiger  above-mentioned  moasued,  i 
was  found,  9  ft.  6  in.,  before  htki^ 


*  Xa(.  Ifi^f.  viii.  28. 
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from  nose  to  tip  of  tail, 
r  being  stretched  out,  the 
1 1  ft.  5  in.  Measaring  in 
ie  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
il  before  the  skin  is  taken 
iv  of  ten  feet  is  large ;  this 
taken  as  the  extreme  size 
fbll-grown  male,  though 
idian  sportsmen  have  as- 
hat  they  have  seen  and 
;ers  of  12  ft.  in  length,  and 

in  some  special  cases,  the 
skj  be  correct.  The  tigress 
Q  8  to  10  or,  in  veiy  rare 
I,  II  feet  in  length,  the 
eing  from  3  to  3ffeet  at 
Ider.  An  Indian  sports- 
•rms  OS  that  10  feet  may  be 
the  nsoal  length  of  a  tiger, 
not  1 2  ft.  or  1 2  ft.  2  in.,  as 
er  asserts. 

Mammala  of  IndiOj  Jerdon 
3  average  size  of  a  foll- 
aale  tiger  at  9  to  9^  feet ; 

'  occasionally  tigers  are 
)  feet  in  length,  and  per- 
lew  inches  over,  but  the 
f  tigers  II  and  12  ft.  in 
rfaich  are  so  often  heard 
require  confirmation ; ' 
n,  *  I  have  not  myself  seen 
itic  account  of  a  tiger  that 
I  more  than  10  ft.  and  2  or 
I.'  Forsyth  corroborates 
sailing  10  ft.  I  in.  the  size 
usually  large  tiger, 
rey  of  the  tiger  is  multi- 
but  cattle,  deer,  and  wild 
m  its  staple.      It  steals  at 

the  neighbourhood  of  a 
or  *gowrie,'  where  cattle 
.  springs  upon  some  unfor- 
illock,  which  it  drags  into 
d  place,  and,  having  satis- 
appetite,  withdraws  from 
irrie,'  or  'kill,'  to  some 
c,'  or  lair,  in  the  thick  grass 
*  hard  by,  where  it  sleeps 
3auch'.  The  same  sports- 
3S  that,  except  in  the  very 
weather,  when  water  is 
tiger  will  not  remain  by 
'  for  more  than  twelve 
iVequently,  however,  it  will 
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return  and  oonsame  other  parfai  of 
the  yiotim,  onoe  moare  retmng  to 
sleep  till  deocnnpositKni  sets  in,  and 
the  crowds  of  jaoln]g»  ToltnreB,  and 
birds  of  prey  whioh  are  therebj 
attracted  to  the  looaHfy  warn  him 
to  seek  fresh  game.  In  North  and 
Central  India  his  practice  is  to  drag 
the  creature  on  whioh  he  has 
pounced  to  the  nearest  stream,  lie 
down  all  night  by  it  devouring  it, 
sleep  durinff  the  roUowing  day,  and 
then  quit  uie  place  when  evening 
fiiUfl.  He  rarely  travda  less  than 
fifteen  miles,  and  often  twice  that 
distance,  in  a  night.  Indeed,  our 
«firiend  Imew  of  one  whioh  was  shot 
at,  and  had  itsfi>re-arm  broken,  one 
afternoon,  and  y^t  possessed  such 
vitality  that,  even  in  that  oondition, 
he  travelled  thirteen  infles  and 
killed  again  the  same  evening.  The 
attack  consists  of  a  stealfliy  ad- 
vance till  within  short  springing 
distance.  Then,  with  a  (fOKlk  num 
and  a  roar,  he  dashes  his  prey  to 
the  ground  with  his  powerful  arm, 
and  seises  it  at  once  by  the  throat 
with  his  formidable  wigs,  holding 
it  down  till  nearly  or  quite  dead, 
and  then  dragging  it  away.  Milton 
has  caught  the  growl  or  roar  of  the 
springing  tiger  in  his  expression 
'  howling  tike  tigers  at  their  prey.' 

In  the  monsoon,  when  food  is 
scarce,  the  Bheels  in  Khandeish 
affirm  that  the  tiger  condescends  to 
feed  on  frogs,  wmch  reminds  us  of 
the  story  tend  of  the  lion  deigning 
to  turn  mouser  in  extreme  old  age. 

One  of  the  mostcurious  and,  at  the 
same  time,  well-attested  peculiarities 
of  the  tiger  is  that  he  does  not 
naturally  possess,  but  easily  ac- 
quires, a  love  of  human  fiesh.  At 
first,  tigers  appear  to  bow  to  that 
instinctive  dread  of  man  which  is 
natural  to  all  animals.  The  natives 
are  aware  of  this  habit,  and  carry 
on  their  usual  avocations  as  grass- 
cutters,  fruit-gatherers,  herdsmen, 
&c.,  close  to  a  thicket  where  a  tiger 
is  known  to  be  lying.     It  is  not 
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merely  btalisii),  as  migbt  bo  Bup< 
posed,  that  renders  tbem  thaa 
Esthetic,  but  the  knowledge  that 
HO  long  as  tigers  can  procure  other 
food  tbey  will  not  injure  man.  Even 
when  ono  of  their  cattlo  is  strode 
down,  they  run  ap  and  often 
frighten  tho  tiger  from  the  body 
of  bis  victim  by  abouting  and  beat- 
ing sticks  on  the  ground.  These 
'  aheers,'  or  herdsmen,  too,  armed 
with  what  AnEtotlecaUi)  the  courage 
derived  from  experience,  will  con- 
dttot  the  s|K>rtsman  up  to  the  '  kill ' 
with  fearless  confidence.  Like  the 
cobra,  they  hold  the  tiger  in  super- 
stitions reverence.  In  maoy  parts,  ■ 
says  Dr.  Fayi-er,  the  natives  will 
avoid  mentioning  bi.s  name,  save  by 
a  variety  of  periphrases  or  euphem- 
isms, and  will  not  kill  him  even  when 
they  have  o,  fair  opportunity  to  do 
so,  for  fear  tlmt  his  spiHt  will 
bttunt  them,  or  do  them  mischief 
after  death,  Hut,  when  the  tiger 
has  once  tested  human  flesh,  tha 
spell  of  man's  i!apromnty  is  broken, 
and  ever  after  Uiat,  it  in  said,  he 
prefers  it  to  any  other.  Confirmed 
man-eaters  are  frequently,  wo  be- 
lieve, old  tigers;  with  failing  iictivity 
and  decaying  teeth  they  find  the 
eaBicst  mode  of  procuring  a  meal  is 
to  knock  do^vn  some  dofenceloBs 
villager  or  incautious  postman. 
Haunting  ono  road  or  district,  after 
several  murders  of  this  kind  have 
Iteen  perpetrated,  the  tiger  actually 
scores  away  the  natives,  and  de- 
populates the  locality.  In  1869, 
one  tigress  was  reported  to  havo 
killed  127  pci>pic.  and  stopped  a 
public  road  for  many  weeks.  In 
another  case  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, a  single  tigress  caused  the 
desertion  of  13  rillagcs,  and  250 
square  milcK  of  country  worethrown 
ont  of  cultivation.  Similarly,  in 
i8(j8,  the  magistrate  of  Godavcry 
reported  '  that  part  of  thu  countiy 
■was  overran  with  tigers,  every  vif- 
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lage  having  suffered  from 
tarages  of  aian-caters.  No  n 
was  safe,  and,  a  few  days  before 
arrival  ai  Etuidola,  a  tiger  char| 
a  large  body  of  villagers  withii 
few  hnndred  yards  of  the  Civil  8 
tion.'  ITo  wonder  that  tho  adw 
of  an  English  sportsman  is  hai 
with  joy  in  such  disti-iete.  He  I 
oomes  anotliet-  St  George  to  de&l 
tbem  from  their  great  sconrgci-  • 
Few  people  have  any  idea  of  1 
large  nnmber^  of  human  boii 
annually  kiUeil  by  tigers  in  lad 
Jerdon*  says  Ihnt  in  the  Mundi 
distriota,  from  Juhbolpcro,  in  t& 
.  and  previous  years,  on  an  aTenif 
between  two  and  three  hundi 
villagers  were  killed  eacb  jb 
The  Rworts  of  tbf  Cantnil  Pi 
vinces  show  tliat  in  1S6G-67,  tb 
hundred  and  aeventy-two  p«*9 
were  killed  by  ligere,  in  1867- 
two  hundred  nuJ  eigbty-nin^  m 
1868-69  ^^  hundred  and  e^f 
five.  In  Lover  BeupU  it  appil 
W  Guvemment  Reports  that  duii 
the  aix  years  ending  witb  181S 
4,ai8  persons  wore  killed  bj  tiga 
while  the  granii  inlal  of  ij^ 
people  alto^ierwerc  kitUd  lij  wt 
animals,  chiefiy  k-opards  andwirfn 
Ono  gentltunar,  wriiinit  ttmn  ^JftjpU 
inJiiljiS69,  »as»:  'CallU  fciUtd  lai 
diitriet  ara  qdidImHius  ;  id  rreuiU  bav 
bebgB,  one  tigw  in  1867-^  kiUtd  i 
sportively  a;,  34,  and  4;  pinrpl*.  I  kt 
linown  it  Bttadt  n  pnrty  nnil  ktU  hV 
five  Kt  a  tima.  Ouet  it  IdlM  4  hA 
mother,  and  thite  chiljroti :  ami  tlir  ■• 
before  it  waa  ahM  ^t  kitM  •»«&  f*^ 
It  wnndered  OTor  :.  irik'h  <■[  tmqj^aiil 
never  remuning  in  ilii'  •vune  spot  rvnoi 
aecntive  day*,  an!  .1  lii^i  wiw  OeMnnadt 
a  bullet  tim  a  aitinc  gun  wbtvi  (Minii 
to  feed  at  tha  body  of  out  «t  ita  *iitb» 

Very  fitly  therefore  doeaGwwi 
ment,  in  Bengiil,  offer  nnvardt  fa 
the  destmotion  of  tigers.  Thtu^  i 
race  of  hardy  native  ahikanus  i 
enconiaged,  and  many  tigers  an 
either  abot  or  pa  Iwitbsti^ 
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r  the  sake  of  the  reward, 
extinction  is  viewed  with 
3y  many  an  English  ofl&cer, 
ich  checks  to  civilisation 
be  tolerated.  As  a  matter  of 
we  ver,  tlie  tiger  has  increased 

years,    owing    perhaps   in 

leasure  to  the  disarming  of 

pie  consequent  on  the  great 

Dr.   Fayrer  calls    atten- 

tho   remarkable  fact  that 

>ersons  escape  after  having 

ounded   by    tigers.      They 

kill   on   the    spot   (unless, 

the  massive  fore-paw  has 
d  tlie  skull),  and  save  in 
e  of  a  man-eater  do  not 
c  body  very  far,  if  at  all, 
10  spot  where  it  has  been 
down.  Many  officers  are 
ho  have  thus  received  bites 
patches  from  tigers.  The 
sually  is  to  give  a  bite  or 
the  shoulder  or  head,  two 
;  shakes,  and  then  to  drag 
ortunato  man  a  few  yards 
irop  him,  it  may  be  having 
the  shoulder  or  limb,  and 
he  body  with  the  terrible 
It  seems  a  mistake  to  sup- 
at  tlie  wounds  inflicted  by 
^  clawa  or  teeth  are  neces- 
^isonons,  and  therefore  diffi- 
hcal,  though  the  climate 
r  intensifies  their  danger. 
I  collection  of  cases  we 
following  :^ 

SiriL'h.  raj  put,  aged  30,  on  the 
rjf    September    22    was    brought 

by  a  wounded  tiger.  On  the 
li'-  bft  shoulder  was  a  deep  flesh- 
d  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder  a 

lacenitod  wound,  two  and  a  half 
one  inch.  There  were  three  fang- 
1  the  loft  flank ;  one  in  front 
gh  to  have  admitted  two  fingers 
penetrating  into  the  abdomen; 
id5    l»ehind     led    down    to    the 

cavity,  but  did  not  injure  the 
io  had  also  one  or  two  sh'ght 
er  the  ribs.  Under  cotton- wool 
carlolic  oil,  the  woundg  rapidly 
he   man   is  now  able  to    walk 


about,  and  there  only  remains  a  superficial 
wound,  which  is  heaUng. 

Some  years  ago,  however,  in  the 

Madras  Presidency,  Captain  H 

was  not  so  fortunate.  He  went 
out  on  foot,  and  beating  up  a  tiger, 
wounded  it  more  than  once. 

It  charged  and  seized  him  by  the  loins 
on  one  side,  gave  him  a  fierce  shake  or  two, 
dropped  him,  and  then  seizing  him  on  the 
other  side  repeated  the  shaking,  and  again 
dropping  him,  left  him  and  disappeared. 
His  beaters  had  escaped  up  trees  or  else- 
where meanwhile,  but  when  the  tiger  de- 
parted thev  came  to  his  aid,  and  carried 
him  into  the  station.  He  suffered  no  pain, 
and  described  how  the  tiger  had  seized 
and  worried  him.  He  sank  from  the  shock 
and  exhaustion  within  a  few  hours.' 

Anyone  who  has  examined  a 
tiger's  skull,  and  noticed  its  for- 
midable canine  teeth,  must  wonder 
how  a  man  ever  escapes  who  has 
once  been  gripped  in  their  savage 
vice.  Very  seldom  does  a  season 
pass  without  the  death  of  some 
gallant  sportsman  being  reported 
from  a  tiger's  charge. 

Tigers  have  been  kept  in  cages, 
and  formed  part  of  Oriental  splen- 
dour from  time  immemorial.  Some- 
times   they   are    tamed,    and    led 
about  by  a  chain,  or  compelled  to 
fight  in  the  arena  with  buffaloes, 
elephants,  and  the  like.    Dr.  Fayrer 
has  witnessed   several    tiger-fights 
at  Lucknow  in  the  days  of  Wajid 
Ally.     A  fearful  testimony  to  their 
use   as  executioners   may  be  seen 
in     the     India     Museum,     where 
the    toy-tiger     of   Tippoo     Sahib 
tearing  a  British  soldier  to  pieces 
is  still   visible.      A   friend  saw  a 
tiger   confined  in  a  cage   at    the 
entrance  of   the  fort    of   Benares 
during   the  hot  weather  of    1875. 
It  belonged  to  the  Rajah,  and  in 
its    rage    at    being    confined    had 
eaten  away  the  whole  of  its  paws. 
These  were  fhll  of  vermin,  and  the 
stench  was  awful.      Tigers,  when 
shot,     frequently   tear    themselves 


•  Fayrer,  p.  70. 


»  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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after  this  manner  in  their  agony. 
A  carioos  instance  of  a  tiger 
being  utterly  dispirited,  either  by 
the  unaccustomed  locality  or  from 
illness,  occurred  in  March  1874. 
The  creature  had  been  caught  and 
placed  in  a  cage,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  Chunar  on  the  Ganges,  to 
be  ferried  across  to  the  other  side, 
on  its  way  to  Benares.  Being  too 
late,  however,  to  cross  that  day, 
the  keepers  lefb  it  on  the  sand  at 
the  river's  side  till  next  day.  It 
escaped  during  the  night,  and  was 
found  to  have  proceoded  towards 
the  cantonments.  The  commandant 
immediately  ordered  women  and 
children  to  remain  indoors,  and 
mustering  the  pensioners,  with 
their  antiquated  weapons,  started 
in  search  of  it.  It  was  found 
behind  a  cemetery,  was  fired  at  and 
wounded.  Seemingly  daunted  by 
its  confinement,  it  never  attempted 
to  charge,  but  slinking  into  a  neigh- 
bouring: field,  was  followed  and 
again  fired  at  and  killed. 

Occasionally  tigers  are  found  in 
very  unusual  localities.  One  was 
shot,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  the 
streets  of  Benares.  How  it  got 
there  remains  a  mystery.  It  was 
thought  by  Government  to  be  con- 
nected with  sedition,  as  an  old 
legend  told  that  a  great  convulsion 
would  take  place  when  a  tiger 
should  be  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Benares.  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
C1875)  another  was  killed  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Gorakpore. 
This  was  a  wild  one  ;  and  on  word 
of  its  appearance  being  sent  to  the 
magistrate,  who  happened  to  be  a 
great  s]>ortsman,  ho,  thinking  it 
only  a  leopard,  took  his  rifle,  and 
joined  by  the  head  of  the  city  police 
au'l  otlu;ra  went  out  after  it.  He 
find,  and  the  tiger  at  once  charged  ; 
.*irepl)inj^  quickly  on  one  side,  the 
ti«jror  struck  down  the  head  of  the 
police,  who  stood  behind,  and  killed 


him  on  the  spot.     The  pooi 
had  only  jast  recovered  from 
enough  to  kill  an    ordinar; 
inflicted  by  Dacoits. 

Leaving  the  habits  and  ciu 
of  tigers,  we  next  approai 
subject  of  hunting  them,  1 
which  is  of  entrancing  inte 
onr  military  and  civil  offi< 
India.  There  are  three  nu 
shooting  them  in  vogue, 
Enropeans,  according  to  the  1 
In  Central  India  the  sj 
nsaally  pursued  on  elephants, 
if  well-trained,  wOl  stand  a 
with  tolerable  coolness.  InSc 
India,  where,  according  to  « 
but  few  elephants  are  kepi, 
are  generally  shot  on  foot,  1 
reprehensible  mode  of  deet 
them,  rightly  condemned  bj 
all  sportsmen,  as  the  hnntei 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and  oAra 
trust  his  all  on  a  shot.  ] 
North-West  Provinces  tige 
usually  shot  from  machai 
platforms  erected  for  this  pi 
amongst  the  boughs  of  trees, 
are  also  poisoned  (as  ha 
already  remarked),  by  th 
tivo  shikarries,  with  stayehn 
order  to  obtain  the  Gh>venun 
ward,  while*  Jerdon  states  t 
the  Wynaad  one  dasa  of  H 
assembles  in  larse  namben 
driving  the  tiger  mto  a  net^ 
him  while  so  entangled.  Li 
of  all  these  mnrderons  prooec 
adds  the  same  writer,  'in 
districts  its  nnmbers  appear 
onlv  slightly  diminished. 

It  offcen  fklls  to  the  lot  of 
peans  and  natives,  who  are.  0 
by  their  occupation  to  fri 
jungles,  when  least  expecting 
confront  a  tiger.  On  almo 
such  occasions  a  bold  front 
shout  generally  cause  the  t 
to  turn  awav,  unless  of  com 
has  already  twisted  human  flc 
is  in  a  vicious  mood;  for  tiger 
their  arch -destroyer,  man,  ai 
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of  an  eqnable  disposition, 
le  greatest  folly  in  such  a 
re  to  flee,  as  the  tiger  then 
s  instinctive  dread  of  man, 
;b  a  few  bounds  and  one  blow 
paw  probably  fractures  the 
y*s  skull.  At  other  times 
;umstances  under  which  the 
e  is  met  preclude  any  other 
than  an  immediate  shot.  A 
U3  related  to  us  (and  refer- 
D  almost  any  book  on  tiger 
^  would  confirm  such  a' piece 
1  luck)  when  a  sportsman 
sited  on  the  ground  behind 
al  screen  of  leaves  (pattooah)^ 
look-out  for  deer  which  were 
[riven  towards  him,  when,  to 
prise,  two  tiger  cubs  came 
mbolling  before  him,  and 
y  into  the  jungle.  A  few 
i  afterwards  the  tigress  ap« 

listening  to  the  shouts  of 
ters,  and  looking  out  for  her 
A  slight  noise  was  made  by 

the  shikarries  who  were 
im,  and  in  a  moment  the 
stared  him  in  the  face.  He 
ere  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
itely  fired  at  her  with  a 
-bore  gun  (the  only  weapon 
with  him),  at  the  same  tmie 

aside  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

great  delight  he  found  he 
in  the  animal  outri^t.  This 
and  the  many  similar  ones 
>rd,  ought  not  to  encourage 
len  facing  tigers  on  foot, 
so  in  an  emergency  is  one 
designedly  to  seek  them  is 
lother,  and  a  hazardous,  fooU 
eat. 

2e  tiger  roams  far  and  wide 
the  cold  and  rainy  season,  it 
Qg  the  hot  months  of  March, 
and  May,  in  Bengal,  Oude, 
rth  India,  that,  as  a  general 
9  is  hunted.  He  is  found 
eater  ease  at  that  time,  as  he 
its  for  the  most  part  the 
I  of  long  grass    (imrkool  or 


md)  which  remains  green  near  poob 
or  s?ramps,  and  the  oonntry  is  then 
more  open,  the  wide  plains  ofcoftrae 
grass  and  much  of  the  scrub  and 
nnderwood  being  at  that  season 
burnt  by  the  nativeB  to  promote  thiQ 
growth  of  next  year's  crops.  From 
a  batch  of  the  best  books  recently 
pnblishedon  Indian  sporty  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerablo 
idea  of  the  pleasures,  danffers^  and 
excitements  of  tiger-shooting.  The 
first  of  these  we  select  gives  an 
admirable  conspectus  of  the  shooting 
and  sport  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
r^on  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  Piff-sticking,  ele- 
phant-huntinff,  and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  fidong,  are  omitted,  as 
being  outside  the  sport  usually  ob- 
tain^ in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vincto ;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  fulness  of  information  which 
the  author  supplies  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desirea.*  Bemg  simply  a 
book  of  sport  and  adventures,  poli- 
tical or  philosophical  views  must 
not  be  expected;  anything  very 
profound  on  natural  history  or  the 
social  condition  of  the  natives  would 
have  jarred  with  the  free  open-air 
holidays  of  sport  to  which  we  are 
introduced.  A  party  of  friends — 
Jones,  Brown,  Bobinson,  &  Co. — 
are  conducted  by  a  president  they 
have  chosen  on  a  shooting  tour  in 
the  Soane  Valley.  Their  head  is 
vastly  wise,  and  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  natives,  the  habits  of  wild 
beasts,  and  last,  though  certainly 
not  1^^,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
parbr  of  hungry  hunters,  a  chef 
as  mil  of  culinary  experiences  as 
BriUat-Savarin.  After  the  usual 
fashion  of  Indian  camp  life,  the 
party  live  under  canvas,  with  a 
large  retinue  of  servants  and  beasts 
of  burden,  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  native  shikarries 
of  every  village  near  their  line  of 
route,  and  managing,  together  with 


■  Days  in  India;  or.  Sporting  /femmisemees  qfti$  ViMni  nf  the  Soane  and  the 
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abandance  of  sport,  to  live  daily  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  This  plan,  it  will 
bo  observed,  admits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shooting  to   bj    found  in 
Central  India   being    brought   day 
after  day  before  the  rojider,  while 
the  constant  change  of  scene  pre- 
vents  weariness ;    and    tlie    after- 
dinner  nan»atives  of  the  president 
on  adventure  and  tmvel,  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  game  shot  during 
the  day,  the   superstitious  of  the 
native    tribes,   and    the    like,    add 
vaiiety   to  the  charm  of  interest. 
AVithout    any    of    tlie    intolerable 
slang    and    hackneyed    quotations 
wliich    disfigure  so  many  sporting 
books,  and  with  a  plentiful  amount 
of  humour,  a  home-keeping  reader, 
who  has  no  intention  of  ever  making 
a  campaign  in  the  jungle,  can  yet 
peruse  the  book  with  great  profit, 
while  those  who  possess  a  liking  for 
si)()rt  and  outdoor  excitement  will 
read  it  with   positive  delight.     Its 
simple  and   unaffected  style   is   of 
itself  a  strong  point  in  its  favour, 
for   it   is   quite   possible  to   relish 
leopard-shooting    and    the    excite- 
ment of  a  course  with  the  cheetah, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  love 
of  the  Muses.     Those  who,  like  the 
Late  Customs  Officer,  endeavour  to 
rescue  narratives  of   sporting  life 
and  adventure  from  the   hands  of 
men    incompetent,    in    a    literaiy 
point  of  view,  to  do  them  justice, 
deserve  a  meed  of  praise  from  all 
who  love  country  sports. 

We  gain  several  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  tigers  from  this 
book.  They  are  not  always,  for 
instance,  undisputed  lords  of  the 
country : 

iSomo  time  ago  n  largo  dead  l>car  aod  also 
a  dead  tip;er  were  found  in  the  jungle 
close  to  each  other,  exhibiting  plain  enough 
signs  of  the  battle  having  been  a  outrancc^ 
both  being  so  mauled  by  each  other  that 
the  nativcij  who  found  them  did  not  con- 
sider their  tkins  worth  the  trouble  of 
•tripping  off.     (P.  i88.) 

A  dead  tiger  and  an  enormouB  dead 
wild  boar  are  also  said  to  have  been 


fonnd  a  few  feefc  distant  firom  c 
other.  An  incitanoe  again  ia  gi 
of  a  tiger  being  seen  in  hot  li 
from  a  pack  of  wild  dogs ;  and 
wonder  is  that  these  creatnrei 
not  speedily  depopulate  the  oooa 
They  are  small,  and  do  not  | 
tongue,  bat  are  vexyboldandda 
mined: 

When  once  a  pack  of  them  pat  Wf 
animal,  no  matter  whether  deer  or  II 
that  animal's  doom  is  sealed;  thi^ai 
loavu  it  They  will  dog  th^  vnj 
days,  if  need  be,  and  run  it  dowa 
hausted,  and  if  it  turns  to  fight,  UmjI 
fearlessly  and  by  their  niunben  wia. 
animals  dread  the  wild  dog;  othev  t 
may  elude  by  speed,  artifioay  or  faatdi^ 
their  instinct  tells  theoi  that  there  ii 
escaping  the  wild  dog,  as  it  honta  in  n 
by  scent  as  woU  as  hy  aig^U  and' a 
brave  as  it  is  pezsevering.    (P.  164.} 


The  agility  of  the  tiger  ia 
plified  by  an  incident  which  tfl 
place  at  the  Jherria^  when  i 
escaped  by  springing  np  the  jm 
pitous  side  of  the  hill  uiere^  iriv 
is  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

The  nsnal  mode  of  killiiw  t|gi 
in  the  Mirsapore  diatriot  v  w 
described  h^  the  Cnstoiiia  (Mb 
On  word  being  bnmj^t  into  CH 
that  a  tiger  has  been  trackadiini 
neighbonrhood,  the  native  aUlH 
of  the  district  is  aent  for,  aad  I 
dered  to  choose  a  suitable  pkM9 1 
a  lumhwa  (tiger  drive),  aad: 
procure  a  victim.  Thia  iimaU 
consists  of  a  young  boflByo  hd^; 
a  smaller  animal  would  be  Irii 
by  a  leopard,  while  a  tiger  wM 
decline  a  lazger  buflUa  It  iail 
curely  fastened  to  a  stake  ip  4 
supposed  trade  of  the  tiger,  iA 
two  or  three  villageoa  whci  in 
accompanied  the  ahikam  pl^  l|i 
axes  in  fixing  charpoy$  (or  be 
steads)  in  trees  around  the  pob 
where  it  is  sapposed  the  tiger  tn 
make  his  exit.  Poles  aie  alao  a 
and  tied  along  the  firont  of  thfl 
vMcliaunB  (or  shooting  platfoms 
which  are  further  masked  wil 
screens  of  leaves.  The  little  bai 
then  humes  out   of   the  jun^ 
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1  beasts  begin  to  move  at 
knd  sends  word  to  the  neigh- 
^  villages  that  men  and  lads 
nted  for  a  beating  party  next 
Early  next  morning  the 
•i,  with  one  or  two  cra^  oom- 
3,  proceeds  cantionsly  into  the 
to  see  whether  the  victim 
en  killed.  If  on  his  retom 
orts  '  a  kill,'  the  sportsmen, 
ive  been  anxiously  ¥raiting, 
lately  start  for  the  machanns, 
^nd  with  as  mnch  speod  and 
e  noise  as  possible.  These 
jB  are  fixed  about  ten  feet 
ho  ground,  so  as  to  be  just 
the  reach  of  a  tiger  were  he 
d  on  his  hind  legs  and  tiy  to 

Baffled  in  this  attonpt  he 
ipring  up,  but  then  he  would 
ikely  bound  over,  harming 
;  whereas,  were  the  machaun 

in  the  tree,  he  might  land 
their  occupants,  which  would 
as  'awkward'  to  them  as 
meeting  a  train  to  Stephen- 
hypothetical  '  coo.'  Some 
r  ten  of  the  bravest  villa^rs 
emselves  in  trees  to  the  right 
fb  of  the  sportsmen.    These 

'rokhs,'  or  stoppers,  whose 

is  to  turn  back  a  tiger  at- 
ig  to  force  his  way  past 
nstead  of  facing  the  path 
'  to  the  machauns.  The 
oise  will  do  this ;  a  '  hish  !  ' 
ngle  knock  on  the  tree  with 
;  even  a  leaf  dropped  before 
quite  enough  to  turn  a  tiger, 
he  be  more  than  usualiy 
9.  Meanwhile  the  shikarri 
iken  the  fifty,  sixty  (or 
nen  and  lads  who  have  volun* 
Eis  beaters  to  the  back  of  the 
lere  he  supposes  the  tiger  to 
ting.  Spreading  out  in  a 
cle,  these  men  advance  with 
tiouts  and  beating  of  tom- 
ffectually  scaring  out  all  the 
nrhich  that  patch  of  jungle 
B.  First  will  rush  out,  it 
,  a  wild  boar,  then  a  hyena, 


then  a  bear,  but  all  must  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on.  A  shot  would 
effeotuall^  deter  the  tiger  from 
approaohing  the  Tnaohannfl,  and 
would  caose  him  to  rash  past  the 
stoppers,  or  double  or  charge  the 
line  of  beaters,  when  a  gneivcfDB 
accident,  or  even  death,  would  pro- 
bably ensue.  If  all  goes  weU,  a 
tiger,  or  it  may  be  two,  trot  past 
the  machanns  and  are  saluted  mr  a 
salvo  from  their  occupants.  The 
ciroumstances  attending  the  slay- 
ing of  eadi  tiger  differ  but  litue 
save  in  exceptional  cases;  like  the 
slaughter  in  an  Homeric  battle 
piece,  only  the  actors  can  remem- 
ber the  exact  mode  in  which  they 
slew  their  foemen.  Finally,  ihe 
beaters  come  up,  the  sportsmen 
descend,  the  tiger  is  hung  on  bam- 
boos and  escorted  to  the  encamp- 
ment with  the  Bonnd  of  tomtoms 
and  general  merriment. 

The  beaten  are  then  mustered  and  ptid 
off  by  the  paymaater  persomilly,  Dm 
getting  two,  three,  or  four  piee  (]i2.  to  l)a.) 
each,  men  five  piee  (il<^/>  the  rokhs  two 
annas  (5<{.),  and  the  ahiKani  two  or  three 
rupees  {^b,  to  6#.y* 

Occasionally  a  sportsman  has  a 
carcass  dragged  under  some  con- 
venient tree  in  a  locality  where  a 
tiger  is  known  to  be  hid,  and  then 
ascending  to  a  good  height  in  the 
branches  waits  through  the  night 
to  shoot  the  tiger  when  it  appears. 

This  mode,  however,  is  precari- 
ous and  demands  much  patience, 
though  the  Customs  Officer  tells 
some  good  tales  of  such  sport  The 
natives  in  the  Mimpore  district 
erect  curious  conical  mounds  of 
earth,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  indiameterat  the  baseand  taper- 
ing to  about  six  inches  at  the  apex, 
over  the  spot  where  anyone  has 
been  killea  by  a  tiger.  These 
mounds  are  carofhliy  whitewashed 
and  garnished  with  flowers,  coloured 
wash,  and  sinKularly  shaped 
earthen  vessels.     It  is  oonsidmd 
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sacrilege  of  a  deep  dyo  to  touch 
these  moands,  and  on  a  certain  day 
annually  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  go  to  one  of  the 
most  tragic  of  these  memorials  and 
worship  before  it  to  appease  the 
soul  of  the  departed  and  prevent 
his  haunting  them  in  the  form  of 
another  tiger;  for  their  dread  of 
the  tiger  by  no  means  ends  with 
his  death. 

Is  anyone  desirous  of  reading 
particular  accounts  of  the  diverse 
modes  in  which  the  victims  of  many 
a  tiger  beat  yielded  up  their  lives 
before  the  prowess  of  sportsmen 
armed  with  rifles,  and  seated  aloft 
in  machauns — how,  in  the  !Mirza- 
pore  district,  tigers  have  been  shot 
through  the  chest,  the  head,  the 
flanks,  the  body,  the  paws — how 
they  charpfed,  sulked,  walked, 
trotted,  reared,  or  rolled  convul- 
sively on  receiving  the  diffei-ent 
shots — how  they  tore  themselves  in 
blind  rage,  or  attacked  the  beaters 
or  stoppers,  or  slunk  into  dense 
covert,  or  *  made  tracks*  over  hilland 
plain  to  a  safer  district — all  this, 
and  much  more,  appropriately  gar- 
nished with  tigers'  barks,  growls, 
and  roars,  he  may  read  in  a  sport- 
ing narrative  recently  issued  from 
the  Orphan  Scliool  Press,  Mirza- 
poroJ '  But  one  or  two  curious  facts 
may  Ix;  culled  from  it,  notably  the 
circumstance  of  a  white  tiger  with 
brown  stripes  being  shot  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mirza])ore,  which  looked 
exactly  like  the  ghost  of  a  tiger. 
We  should  suggest  it  might  have 
been  an  extremely  old  specimen,  if 
not  one  of  nature's  tricks  to  pro- 
duce an  albino.  The  cat-like  cha- 
racter of  the  tiger  is  conspicuous  in 
the  following  extract : 

It  if*  somotimc's  an  interest ing  sight  to 
iritness  the  dcni(iinour  of  a  tiger  towanls 
his  terrified  prey. 


(i.e.,  when  a  victiin  is  tied  up  J 
him,  and  the  Bportsman  waiti 
shoot  him  in  toe  tree  above  i 

When  not  raging  with  hunger  he  mi 
to  derire  the  lame  pleaeuxe  ftom  pi^ 

with  his  victim  as  a  cat  hi  tor '^ 

mouse.  He  gambdB  avomid  the 
if  enjoying  his  alarm;  and 
affrighted  animal  in  mad  deepeir  hi 
attempts  to  batt  at  his  remonele«  fim,  i 
tiger  bounda  lightlj  over  his  heart,  mi 
oommoxioes  his  gambols  at  the  dlMrd 
At  last,  as  if  he  had  sueeeeded  in  CHMt 
an  appetite  for  dinner,  be  crvshei  I 
sktdl  of  his  rictim  with  one  blow  of 
powerAil  fore-pnw.  and  soon  commeneH 
bloody  meal." 

Even  more  satisfactory  glinp 
of  a  tiger,  however,  may  be  c 
tained,  say  onr  authors,  from  i 
machauns  when  the  animal  isd 
yen  below.  Sometimes  he  n 
burst  out  of  the  neighboaxing  eoi 
and  charge  with  never  a  ewer 
his  tail  on  end,  his  ears  laid  bM 
and  every  feature  of  his  fluse  d 
torted  with  diabolical  rage;  I 
oftcner 

you  will  see  him  steadiljr  beaiiaf  di 
upon  you  400  or  500  yards  rig^tintttiB 
stopping  erery  20  yards  or  so^  and  fm 
his  head  half  over  his  shonldsr,  to  IN 
to  the  noise  behind  him ;  and  a  ■ 
magnificent  animal  he  looks  tfatn,  kishj 
erect,  his  tail  drooping^  and  the  MB 
merrily  fh>m  his  beaatifbl  slda.* 


Next  moment  he  is  laftiBg  I 
ground  in  his  death  agonj.  f 
skull  may  be  dostmed  to  giiM  I 
sportsman's  stndy,  fiur  awaj  m  I 
England ;  the  skm  to  be  smead  < 
his  mother's  hearth,  and  uie  cki 
set  in  gold,a8abroooh,toadonl 
sweetheart's  neok.  For  the  !%■ 
beauty  long  oatlasts  death. 

At  Msgni  enm  terga  soneat  «t  psetcsaftl 
Permansifse  decvs  sacne  TeBCtaMi  §mk 
IratAmque  deis  fiiciem,  nihil  nhiBM  nflrt 
Kx  habit u  vnltuque  viri  nntasse  fstssM 

(Lnean,  Fkarw.  viiL  6^ 

The  last  of  recent  tiger  bool 


"  Bamhiea  in  the  Mirsaport  District ,  by  the  late  Mj 
Skcoting,  by  Sir  J.  Wemyss,  Bart.    Mimpore :  1872. 
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re  shall  notice  is  a  great 

to  these  two  sportsmen's 
»f  shooting  tigers.^**  Cap- 
■syth  died  in  May  187 1,  at 
nelj  age  of  33,  before  the 
il  volume  he  had  written 
irely  through  the  press, 
eader  mnst  regret  that  he 

spared  to  relate  more  ad« 
,  and  charm  English  nata- 
ith  farther  researches  into 

life  of  the  Indian  jangles. 
Qg  Conservator  of  Forests 
Central  Provinces,  j^^jinff 
ttention  to  the  growth  and 
tion  of  the  valuable  teak 

enjoyed  rare  facilities  for 
ion ;  while  a  clear  style, 
;t  enthusiasm  for  sport,  love 
abits  of  the  wild  creatures, 
rge  knowledge  of  the  jungle 
d  flowers,  enables  him  to 

a  thoroughly  interesting 
3  of  the  natives  and  am. 
he  Central  Provinces.  By 
f  an  ethnological  introdno- 
1  an  exhaustive  account  of 
'sical  geography  of  this 
he  succeeds  to  an  eminent 
in  enabling  a  Western 
>  realise  the  strange  scenes 

which  he  wandered,  and 
ge  life  which  peoples  them, 
d  here  and  there,  too,  are 
3ns  on  the  government  of 
lints  for  hetier  organisation 
B  points,  and  wide  views  on 
jbI  subjects,  which  prove 
have  possessed  that  con- 
)  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rsatile  character  which 
to  most  men  who  leave 
xk  on  our  Indian  Empire. 
ig  then  that  his  book  can- 
pened  by  a  lover  of  natural 
vithout  finding  an  interest* 
or  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
e  shall  confine  our  notice 
»  the  tiger-lore    which  it 


By  way  of  introduotion,  let  the 
reader  fiinoy  himself  campinff  out 
with  Captain  Forsyth,  near  Itttiii, 
in  the  forests  of  the  far  East  The 
gratdhd  silou^  of  night  is  all  at 
once  broken  by  a  ser^iade,  which 
mnst  sound  anytiiing  but  pleasant 
to  the  wakeful  traveller  in  a  frail 
tent. 

A  peculiar  long  wail,  like  the  dnwn-oiit 
mew  of  a  huge  eat,  first  rose  from  a  river 
course  a  few  hundred  yards  below  my  tent. 
Presently  from  a  mile  or  so  higher  up  the 
river  came  a  deep  tremulous  roar,  whidi 
had  scarcely  died  away  ere  it  was  answered 
firom  behind  the  camp  by  another  pitched 
in  a  yet  deeper  tone,  startling  ns  nom  its 
suddenness  and  proximity.  All  three  were 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  the  three 
tigers  approached  each  other  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  deep  dnr  wataveourse^ 
between  and  abore  which  the  camp  had 
been  pitched,  hftrthey  drew  together  the 
noises  ceased  for  abcmt  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  I  was  dosing  off  to  slsep  stHn» 
when  suddenly  arose  m  most  feufu  dio 
near  to  where  the  tigress  had  first  sounded 
the  lore  note  to  her  riTsl  lovers,  a  din  like 
the  caterwauling  of  midniglit  eats  magnified 
a  hundredfold.  Intarfals  of  Bileno^  broken 
by  outbursts  of  this  infernal  abiieking  and 
moaning,  disturbed  our  rest  for  the  next 
hour,  dying  away  sradually  as  the  tigers 
retired  along  the  hA  of  the  river.  In  the 
morning  I  found  all  the  ineidento  of  a 
three- volume  novel  in  feline  life  Imprinted 
on  the  sand ;  and  marks  of  blood  showed 
how  genuine  the  combat  part  of  the  per- 
formance had  been.'* 

Captain  Forsyth  does  not  believe 
that  the  wild  dogs,  in  however 
large  a  pack  they  might  run,  could 
overcome  a  tiger  in  mir  fight ;  but 
he  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  th^ 
might  stick  to  him  and  wear  him 
out  bv  depriving  him  of  the  chance 
of  oDtaining  his  ordinarr  food. 
Many  stories  are  related,  he  says, 
of  tigers  climbing  trees  (which  of 
course  is  quite  contrary  to  their 
usual  habits),  in  order  to  escape 
them ;  and  he  once  saw  the  bones 
of  a  tiger  whitening  on  a  xod^ 
ledge,  where  more  than  one  person 
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assured  him  they  had  seen  hini 
lyiog  surrounded  by  a  largo  pack 
of  wild  dogs.  A  curious  instanco 
of  a  tiger  shot  dunng  the  cold 
seaeou  occurred  at  Jubbulpur,  in 
1861,  wbeu  the  Governor- General 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Central  India. 

Our  author  says : 

Imoanted  soutr)- uvur  thnt  bcuet  foroearl}' 
a  veck.  iiiKliDg  him  in  :i  little  hill  with 
a  belt  of  Ste*,  atid  fcnliu^  him  with  iiightlj' 
kini-,  till  half  nhumlrmli-lophnnts,  cnirjing 
tbt'  crcnm  of  u  rico-regiil  onrnp.  swept  him 
out  into  the  plain,  wliuro  hn  foil  riddled 
Xty  B,  nonn  of  bullpts  fnim  Kviral  hundri'd 
virjpn  riflvB.  llo  liiid  thu  liuunur  uf  being 
painted  by  n  IiHiiiliiKT,  }>y  the  bkizo  of 
torch-light,  under  thu  ahiulow  of  Ihe  British 
Htandard  1  and  my  bowdnh  liore  witness  for 
unriy  n  duv,  in  a,  bnllut  hole  throuph  IwtJl 
■ides  of  it.  to  the  uccuraey  of  iiim  of  Bomg 
Bullnnt  member  of  the  st]!^:     (I*.  262.) 

Something  mast  notv  be  said  of 
man-eaters,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to 
find  Captain  Forsyth's  pages  herein 
precise  and  matter  of  fact,  after 
insj>ccting  tlio  highly  imaginative 
halo  of  myths  which  in  so  many 
books  of  adventure  and  sporting 
surround  the  subject.  Tigers  may 
bo  rongldy  divided  into  three 
groups,  those  wliich  load  a  per- 
fectly wild,  retired  hfe  in  the 
jungles,  feeding  only  on  game,  and 
often  proving  positively  benoficial 
to  man  by  keeping  down  the  herds 
of  deer  and  nilgai  that  prey  upon 
his  crops.  Secondly  come  those 
which  may  be  termed  ca ttle- lifters ; 
thuy  are  lat^  and  bulky  iu  con- 
tradistinction to  tho  little,  agile 
jungle  tiger,  and  locate  themselves 
near  pastarca  and  water  frequented 
by  oxen.  Disregarding  the 'aheers,' 
these  animaln  consume  an  ox  in 
about  tivo  days,  but  if  fired  at  when 
returning  to  their  kill,  they  will 
generally  strike  down  a  fresh 
Ttctim,  while  a  tigress  and  her 
cabs  demand,  at  least,  an  ox 
a  night.  Last  are  the  morose 
brutes  which,  having  once  tasted 
man,  turn  cannibals,  and  sometimes 
spread  terror  through  a  whole  dis- 
tfict   before    they    are    destroyed 


by  some  Enropeaji  sportsman,  I 
these  tigers  are  too  curiniog  a 
dangerana  to  be  fr(i([uently  sbM 
native  ahikarriea,  though  they  m 
occasionally  be  destroyed  by  stiyt 
nine.  WolTes  Lnd  pauthm,  li 
tigers,  have  a  tendency  to  ta 
man-eaters  in  India,  and  tho  yt 
ther,  when  once  lie  has  tstabtish 
a  chaTaoter  for  <-aniiibalism,  is  1 
more  fell  and  dangerous  tliaii 
man-eating  tiger.  llo  is  at 
agile,  more  ferocious,  and  tu 
courageous  when  at  taclcod;  ism 
diffionlt  to  hit,  as  he  ia  smtU 
and  can  dimb  trees  which  t 
tiger,  Bare  in  the  case  of  a  slopi 
trunk,  cannot  ilo.  Iu  1858  oh 
these  oreaturea  devastated  t 
northern  part  of  the  Seofii  distri 
killing  nearly  a  hundred  pans 
before  he  was  shot.  He  am 
eat  their  bodies,  bat  mcre^ly  bio 
the  blood  from  the  throat,  aaa  I 
plan  of  attack  was  to  stetU  into 
house  at  night  and  strange  ta 
sleeper,  or  ne  would  climb  t 
platforms  from  which  tlie  villsp 
guard  their  fields  at  night,  a 
drag  down  the  watcher.  Th»  tig 
lies  in  ambush,  as  a  role^  a 
strikes  down  the  unsaspeeti 
wretch  aa  he  passes  hj.  Tb 
aflier  a  little  time  some  stilcli  tn| 
relics,  aa  in  a  similar  oaaa  V 
Captain  Forsvdi's  uyi:,  are  all  1I 
remain  to  tell  the  sad  stmy. 

At  a  plsM  ealltd  Motinali^  vlur*  a  di 
bnnchin^-watai-eoiiriiijiirutnwthvntflis 
Mvenl  timea,  I  wu  vaUUag  shoM  ot  1 
foUoiran,  when  IoM-l.l  ou  Ihu  nxuiiwa 
poor  waadcmr  who  1.  ul  riidpailT  out  h 
beforabaMi  killed  1  y  ii  tigrr.  B>  «■ 
religious  maadleant.  and  Ua  taag  il 
tongi,  bemiiigfciwl  liotlowad  fawadi 
uTcoeaa-BUbMlUi  wws  leltfrfa 
in  the  bottom  of  ()«d)7b«d,  vWshtl 
beru  reitjngon  hia  iiaay  much,  logld 
with  tniuos  ot  hit  liJit):  ninttnl  liair,  ul 
shied  or  two  of  cloth.  The  bunoB  «a> 
broken  to  [neees,  snJ  m^wy  ot  them  m 
miuiing  altngether,  A  ilmtw  lutd  be 
tuken  oS  near  the  auao  ppur  nbout  •  wa 
befbMt  ao  that  it  wn^  -ot  wiiLonl  an 
miegiTiDgi  that  I  iMd  off  Oia  ro 

throngbtlie  long  gibs' V    iMkfcrlolda> 
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the  sea  of  tall  gnas  where 
ccarred,  it  would  have  been 
fis   to  have  hunted  for  this 

Ocoasionally  Captain  For- 
vas  more  fortunate,  as  when 
8  engaged  in  tracking  wild 
Is  one  morning  by  the  edge 
iream,  whither  in  hot  weather 
e  creatures  in  the  locality 
obliged  nightly  to  resort, 
ttention  was  called  to  the 
1  demeanour,  the  rage  and 
nng,'  of  the  HanuTnan 
ys  (firesbyter  enteUua),  This 
ned  a  tiwr  passmg  tmdar 
ees  on  which  they  gesticu- 
pouring  forth  a  ToUey  of 
that  could  be  heard  a  mile 

and  as  on  one  group  of 
ys  leaving  off  their  clamours 
ascending  to  the  ground  to 

berries,  the  outcry  was 
up  by  another  &rther  up 
ater-course,  the  sportsman 
3d  that  the  obnoxious  tiger 
wly  travelling  up  its  wind- 

r  thus  foUowing  up  the 
e  by  means  of  these  monkey 
or  several  miles,  reaching  a 
neck  of  land  round  which 
■earn  circled,  and  dashing 
it,  he  managed  to  arrive 
uch  out  of  breath  in  front 
tiger,  and  to  hide  himself 
the  thick  stem  of  a  tree  until 
old  come  up.  Our  readers 
lardon  one  more  quotation, 
could  not  be  better  intro- 

0  the  Bengal  tiger  at  home 

1  Captain  Forsyth's  graphic 
which  is  sufficiently  vivid 

re  ourselves  suffered  from  a 
picture)  to  produce  a 
ire  of  the  most  terrific 
It  is  easy  to  &ncy  the 
wn  with  the  first  beams  of 
^  quivering  through  the 
fl  as  the  tiger  approached 
"epid  sportsman. 

le  on  in  ft  long,  ilcroching  walk,  with 
Dciked  down  Mid  looking  exactly 


like  the  guHtj  midnight  mmdinr  he  ml 
Hie  miedeede  eriden^y  ,eat  heaTily  <m  Ids 
conscience,  for  ae  he  went  he  looKed  feiu> 
fully  behind  him,  and  up  at  the  monksyi 
in  a  beseeching  sort  of  way,  as  if  aakns 
them  not  to  betray  where  he  was  goiM 
He  was  trnveUin^  nnder  the  opposite  Inu 
to  where  I  was,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
overhanging  trees ;  bat  men  nearly  op* 
posite  me,  he  came  oat  into  the  middle,  m 
the  fkint  Tellow  liflht  of  the  jost  risen  sOn, 
and  then  ne  looked  sneh  a  pictore  of  fearfbl 
beant^ — ^with  his  Telretj   step  and  vn- 
dolatiug   moTements,    the   firm   mnsdes 
working  throngh  his  loose  glossy  skin,  and 
the  crael  yellow  eyes  blinking  in  the  son 
OTer  a  row  of  iToiy  teeth  as  he  lidLed  his 
lips  and  whiskers  after  his  nigfaf s  fied. 
He  passed  within  about  twen^. yards  of  msb 
making  for  a  small  raTine  that  here  jained 
the  river  from  the  hills.    I  let  him  get  to 
the  moath  of  this  before  I  fired ;  and  on 
receiving  the  shot  he  boanded  forward  into 
its  cover— a  verv  diibtent  metnre  from  the 
placid  creatore  I  had  jost  been  looking  at» 
and  with  a  roar  that  silenced  thechattexing 
of  every  monkey  on  the  trees.    I  knew  he 
was  Mt  to   death,    hot  waited  till  the 
shikarxies  came  op  before  proeeeding  to  see; 
and  we  tlun  went  roond  a  good  wiy  to 
where  a  high  bank  overlooked  the  ravine 
in  which  he  had  disappeared*     Here«wa 
eaatioasly  peraed  over,  bat  seeing  nothings 
came  &rther  down  towards  the  river,  ai^ 
within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  had  fired  at 
him  I  saw  a  solitary  crow  sitting  in  a  tzee^ 
and  cawing  down  at  an  indistinct  yellow 
object  extended  below.    It  seemed  uke  the 
tiger,  and  sitting  down  I  fired  another  shot 
at  it ;  bat  it  never  stirred  to  the  thad  of 
the  ball,  while  the  crow,  after  flying  ap  a 
few  feet,  perched  again  and  cawed  away 
more  lostily  than  l^ore.    We  now  went 
down  and  foond  the  tiger  lying  stone  dead* 
shot  very  near  the  heart.*' 

We  are  not  told  whether  this  was 
a  man-eater,  but  in  the  q>ringof 
1863  the  Captain  spent  nearly  a 
week  in  the  destruction  of  a  &moua 
man-eater,  which  had  completely 
dosed  several  roads  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  devoured  over  a  hun- 
dred human  beings.  He  occupied 
a  lar^  triangle  of  country  between 
the  nvBTB  Moran  and  Ganjil,  stop- 
ping the  work  of  the  sleeper-con- 
tradiors  on  the  railway  in  course  of 
constructioii  in  the  Narbadi  vaUajy 
and  striking  tenor  into  a  breadth  of 
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not  less  than  thirty  to  forty  miles. 
ELaving  pitched  his  camp  in  this 
pleasant  country  under  a  splendid 
mango  grove,  tlie  Captain  was  laid 
np  for  some  days  by  a  sprained  ten- 
don, during  which  time  sensational 
news  was  brought  in  of  whole  fami- 
lies of  tigers  waiting  in  the  river 
beds  to  bo  killed,  and  at  length  that 
the  man-cater  had  struck  down  a 
man  and  a  boy  on  the  highroad  about 
ten  miles  away,  lie  now  resorted 
to  sevei*o  remedies,  which  after  a 
few  more  days  permitted  him  once 
more  to  resume  his  quest ;  but  in  tho 
meantime  numberless  stories  were 
told  him  of  the  fearful  size  and 
appearance  of  the  man-eater,  of  its 
belly  pendant  to  tho  ground,  and 
the  wliito  moon  it  bore  in  the  centre 
of  its  forehead — of  the  pork-butcher- 
like mode  in  which  it  would  detain 
a  party  of  travellers  while  it  rolled 
in  the  sand,  and  at  length  having 
inspected  them  all  round,  select  tho 
fattest — of  his  power  of  transfoi*m- 
ing  himself  into  an  innocent- looking 
woodcutter,  and  calling  or  whistling 
through  tho  woods  till  an  unsus- 
pecting victim  approached;  and  how 
the  spirits  of  all  his  victims  rode 
with  him  on  his  head,  warning  him 
of  every  danger  and  guiding  him  to 
the  suitable  ambush  by  which  a  tra- 
veller would  pass.  It  is  worth  while 
noticing  the  despairing  terror  of 
the  people  which  such  superstitious 
and  imaginary  details  evince.  No 
clearer  proof  could  be  laid  before  a 
Western  reader  of  the  paralysing 
effect  whicli  a  man-eater's  ravages 
appear  to  produce,  when  no  man's 
life  is  safe  for  a  moment,  and  the 
whirr  of  every  quail  or  peacock 
whicli  springs  up  near  him  seems 
the  bound  of  the  fell  animal  which 
will  strike  him  down.  All  the  best 
shikarries  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  landowners  and  many  of 
the  ryots,  besieged  the  camp  daily. 
Many  villages  were  utterly  deserted ; 
men  lived  in  barricaded  hoascB,  and 
only  left  them  when  compelled  by 
necessity,  and  then  in  large  bodies, 


shouting  and  beating  drama  as  ihi 
passed  along  the  roads.  This  1m 
gone  on  for  a  year,  and  the  coanti 
was  slowly  being  depopolato 
Through  tins  desert  then  themvi 
man  rode  on  his  trained  dephn 
preceded  and  followed  by  baggif 
elephants,  and  protected  by  *  gJM 
of  police  with  muskets  anid  smbi 
ries  with  their  matohlooka  1^ 
of  the  bmte  were  seen  hare  n 
there,  but  no  recent  ones,  lAi 
heaps  of  stones  at  intervals  abowi 
where  a  traveller  had  been  aim 
down.  At  length  he  reabhad  a^ 
where  one  of  a  party  of  pilgni 
had  been  carried  off  the  day  mm 
and  discovered  the  sad  mies  h 
blood-stained  grass  which  yei  tol 
of  the  tragedy,  and  poiatei  « 
where  the  man-eater  bad  diagfi 
tho  corpse  into  a  water-oouMS  i 
which  its  remains  were  left.  It « 
of  no  use  waiting  for  the  ij^  1 
return  to  its  homd  feast^  aa  tkp'« 
had  learnt  caution  and  never  Kl 
turedbacktoits'kiU.'  AUOaM 
of  that  day  in  extreme  haai  H 
party  beat  the  jungles  of  the  MdM 
river,  the  trackers  working  saft 
and  trembling  under  the  troak^ 
the  sahib's  elephant  and  oovoeedl 
his  rifle  at  full  cock.  "SMarmag ' 
camp  at  night,  one  of  the  M 
spied  the  great  sqnaze  fiioMi 
of  the  creature  the7  were  aeaielta 
Early  next  day  the  Gaptaia 
fully  beat  the  neighboiuisfp 
course,  but  without  avau.  J 
he  was  sitting  down  to  fanaUl 
however,  some  men  bvoof^ 
word  that  about  a  mile  uaahi 
from  camp  the  tiger  had  fhaft  w 
morning  taken  away  one  of  thi 
ont  of  tiie  midst  of  their  diOfe 
bullocks  as  they  were  starting  fiv 
their  night's  encampment.  I 
stantly  securing  some  food  and 
bottle  of  claret,  the  Captain  mount 
the  elephant,  and  pursued.  So 
he  startled  the  mcmster  from  tl 
lair  where  he  was  devouring  i 
unfortunate  victim,  but  the  gn 
was  so  thick  he  could  not  obtaui 
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All  that  day,  however,  he 
Q  after  him,  carefnllj  trackiDg 
stprints  through  a  difficmt 
y,  and  aUowing  him  no  rest, 
ight  the  Gaptaan  slept  in  a 
e  had  ordered  on  to  the  other 

the  Oanjal.  Next  morning 
rail  was  renewed,  until  i^ 
{  the  tiger  was  fairly  ringed 
dense  coyer  of  tamarisk  and 
,   surrounded  by  the    river. 

a  short  rest  tms  cover  was 
i  out,  and  the  indefatigable 
in  obtained  two  shots,  which 
a  the  tiger.  Immediately  the 
turned,  and  with  loud  roars 
3d  him,  being  again  dropped 
le  water-course  by  a  shot  fired 
I  twenty  yards.  Once  more, 
ore  slowly,  he  picked  himself 
ben  the  sportsman's  elephant, 

badly  handled,  spun  round, 
rith  a  loud, worrying  noise,  the 
iprang  on  to  its  back  and  be- 
awing  its  quarters.  At  length, 
lephant  stopping  its  frantio 
'  for  a  moment,  the  Captain 
1  round  in  the  howdah  and, 
^  the  opportunity,  put  the 
e  of  his  rifle  to  the  skull  of 
iper  and  blow  it  into  fifty  pieces 
the  large  shell  it  carried, 
the  elephant  executed  a  kind 
rrhic  da^ce  over  the  prostrate 
of  its  foe,  and  the  man-eater 

Mdran  was  at  last  destroyed. 
?ould  be  easy  to  extract  many 
sant  anecdote  of  the  fauna  of 
d    from     Captain    Forsyth*s 

;  but  a  little  consideration  is 
» the  readers,  and,  probably,  all 
are  fond  of  hunting  craft, 
h  their  quarry  need  not  be  as 
lable  as  the  Royal  tiger,  will 
ind  their  way  to   this  book. 


Having  tracked  our  own  iager  from 
his  birihplace  in  the  '  nuf '  to  the 
vengeance  which  has  appropriately 
overtaken  his  deeds  of  blood,  afbw 
words  only  require  to  be  added.  It 
will,  probably,  be  long  ere  the 
tiger  (said  now  to  be  on  the  iii- 
crease)  will  be  extirpated  from  his 
native  jungles,  but  it  is  manifestly 
the  duty  of  Government  to  encourage 
its  exonotion.  In  the  case  of  an 
animal  so  destructive  to  human  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  cattle,  neither 
haH^measureB  nor  allowances  on 
the  score  of  its  existence  being  con- 
ducive to  ciierish  a  manly  and 
exciting  sport  are  admissible.  Of 
course,  a  wealthy  rajah  might  here 
and  there  preserve  the  tiger  in  what 
the  Orientals  of  old  termed  a  para- 
dise, and  there  will  be  certain 
localiiaes  where  the  race  may,  in  a 
wild  state,  maintain  a  precarioiui 
vitality,  but  the  country  would  be 
much  more  prosperous  were  the 
¥rild  stock  utterly  rooted  out.  Eng» 
landhas  notsnffered  in  manly  viffour 
and  daring  courage  since  Edflar 
tried  to  extirpate  its  wolves,  and  it 
has  prospered  indefinitely.  When 
a  wil^  animal,  owing  to  mischieroas 
and  predatory  habits,  comes  into 
collision  with  civilisation  it  must  be 
swept  away.  We  may  regret  the 
hara  necessity,  but,  if  man  is  to  re- 
plenish and  subdue  the  earth,  he 
must  likewise  have  dominion  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
it.  The  present  age  wastes  no  re- 
grets upon  the  gigantic  reptiles  of 
the  oolite;  that  brilliant  future 
which,  we  trust,  awaits  British. 
India  will  assuredly  never  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  the  Boyal 
tiger. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BASTILLE. 


EVERYBODY  who  has  been  to 
Paris  knows  the  Place  of  the 
Bastille,    with   that  July   Colnmn 
which   commemorates    what  sober 
history  tells  us  was,  after  all,  by  no 
means  such  a   grand  achievement 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Parisians,    however,    will     always 
think   differently ;    they  hold,  and 
will  hold,  that  that  affair  of  the  14th 
of  July,   1 789,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  T)o  Launay  and  his  hand- 
ful   of    hUHilidt'tf    for    doing    what 
soldiers  always  ought  to  do — defend- 
ing what  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
— is  grander  than  ThennopylaB  or 
Bannock  burn,  or  even  than  any  of 
Joan  of  Arc's  victories.     I  "will  not 
say  the  Bastille  had    better   have 
been  left  standing ;  but  I   wish,  for 
the  sake  of  tnie  freedom,  that  the 
Paris  mob  had  had  the  nobleness  to 
spare  De  Launay  instead  of  bmtally 
murdering  him  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered ;  and  I  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  history  writersandhistory  readers, 
that  those  who  sacked  that  State 
prison  had  had  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  State  archives,  instead  of 
flinging  them  out  of  the  windows 
along  with  the  broken  furniture  of 
the  rooms.     The  consequence  waa 
that  the  true  history  of  the  Bastille 
has  never  been  ^\Titten  till  now.     It 
has  been  all  guess  work  ;  for  every 
paper  i-eferring  to  the  prison  was 
stored  up  in  the  place  itself,  and 
after     its    capture     these    lay   in 
heaps  in  the  courtyards,  sodden  with 
rain,  stained  with  the  wine  of  the 
volunteers     who    were     mounting 
graard,  plundered    by    *  collectors,' 
tossed  about  as  rubbish,  until  some- 
body brought  the  matter  before  the 
Assembly,  and  what  documents  were 
left  were  carried  off  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gennain-in-the-Fields.     The 
Assembly  decided  that  these '  records 
of  regal  tyranny '  shonld  be  printed 
at  onoey  in  order  to  show  the  world 


what  a  hideoas  Bystem  the  Ban 
tion  had  destroyed ;  bnt^  like  m 
other  deoisions  of  the  AauoiaMy,  i 
order  for  printing  was  never  oan 
into  effect  From  St.  Genmi 
Abbey  the  archives  were  tnnsbn 
to  the  Arsenal ;  and  there^  five« 
thirty  years  agp^  M.  Bavissoa  J 
covered  them  in  a  gamft  miaBSl 
almost  hopeless  connunon  wilfci 
kinds  of  worthless  paperSb 

The  ^tient  labour  of  jean  1 

abled  him  at  last  to  put  theu 

order;    he  haB  filled  up    most 

the  gaps  by  hard  work  in  Pihi 

and  private  ooUeotiona  in  Am 

and  abroad,  and  about  a  jmr  ^ 

he  published  the  closinflr  volttBie 

Archives  of  the  BatiiUef  ahoirii 

how  things  reallv  were  ma 

this  fortress  of  aMAitism. 

That  is  jost  what  the 

was — the  King's  private 

suppose  that  at  most  timea  in  I^ 

land  snch  a  prison  would 

impossible.      The    Tower 

tendency  to    become    tobh  xad 

Henry  VIII.   and  Elisabeth;  h 

the  tendency  was  sharply  reianM 

even  in  Elizabeth's  reign.    ItM 

still  more  sternly  checked 

her  successors ;  besidfls,  the 

with  all  their  despotio 

always   acted   aooording   io   1m 

though  it  was  law  whidi  the  neiM 

justly  disavowed.    The  Ooort.-^ 

Star  Chamber  was  a  ooin%  sAl 

all,  where  matten  were 

by  ri  iplar  legal  pEOoaai^  a 

money  was  1^  the  CSrawn< 

pronounced  to  be  a  legal  fmnoi 

exacted  according  to  just  preoeasa 

English    feeling,  inaeed,  overrod 

such    legal   quibbles.      The    8li 

Chamber  was  not  a  court  to  irina 

Englishmen    would    safamit;   iM 

tore  through  its  legal  fimnfl  aa  a  bi 

tears  through    the     neehai   of 

spider-T  Lord     jsepor  Knd 

might   lao  ant   wp  pn 
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ship  money,  but  the 
Id  have  none  of  it  for 
''e  know  what  happened 
because  he  insisted  on 
xsording  to  such  lawless 
whAt  he  governed  by 

some  kind  or  other, 
sible  to  conceive  what 
happened  to  him  if  he 
id  as  Louis  AIY.  and 
iid^  often  without  even 
e  of  law,  just  eloping 
tille  anyone  whom  they 
keeping  him,  or  her,  or 
en  of  seven  were  clapped 
le  Jansenist  *  revivals,' 

0  go  into  spiritual  hys- 
e  during  the  Eane's 
ithout  anyone  in  the 
king  why.  We  can't 
nglish  king  so  acting, 
'cnch  kings  did  so  act 

explain  ^at  dread  of 
ited  monarchy  which 
ut  the  Septennate. 
pressing  for  the  navy^ 
ly  EngUsh  institution 
be  remotest  resemblance 
t '  of  committing  to  the 
Sut  my  object  is  not  to 
Lt  to  point  out  a  little 
^ht'  was  exercised, 
foundation  in  1369,  by 
ot,  Provost  of  Paris,  who 
trangely  enough,  to  be 
a  sent  to  it,  the  Bastille 
ical  object;  it  was  not 
iant  to  defend  Paris  as 
St.  Antoine's  suburb, 
en  as  now,  and  ten  years 
ead-quartera  of  Marcel, 
t  of  the  merchants'  who, 
nanaged  better,  might 
L  French  absolutism  at 
and  have  made  the* 
when  it  did  come,  take 
brm  which  it  took  in 
Its  military  history  is 
The  English,  beaten  out 
ts  of  Paris  by  the  Con* 
shemont,  five  years  after 

1  of  Joan  of  Arc,  took 
bat  were  floonlbroed  to 
It  had  its  part  in  the 
Fronde.    TwD&am»(pa 


the  King's  side)  was  beating  Condi 
and  the  Vrondeimiy  when  MdUft. 
of  Montpenflier,  daughter  of  Gafton 
of  Orleans,  mshed  to  the  Bantllln 
and  turned  its  gpna  on  the  BojiliatBy 
giving  the  citizens  time  to  swing 
open  their  gates  and  let  in  the 
routed  Cond&ns,  and  tibsh  to  fbroe 
the  gates  back  in  the  ihce  of  the 
baffled  Tnrenne. 

It  was  Bichdiieu  whafirst,  by  his 
plan  of  wholesale  imniisonments, 
regularly  put  the  Bastille  wholesale 
to  what  tram  that  time  bedame  ite 
normal  use.  In  oUL  JVanoe^'ss  in^ 
old  England,  the  role'  was  that 
everybody  should  be  tried  by  his 
pesRB;  but  the  flardinal,  findin|^ 
things  in  a  oritioal  stats,  aooording 
to  t&t  universsl  French  rule  wlii^ 
cures  anarchy  by  despotism,  and  so 
(when  the  cfespotism  grows  weak) 
makes  the  pendulum  siring  round 
again  to  amurohy,  set  -^p  f  CSnurts  at 
£gh  OommissioiL*  imbh  sat  as 
often  as  not  in  his  own  ooimtij 
house,  and  did  just  wiwt  thej  wsro 
bid.  Louis  AlV.,  who  resDy  be- 
lieved tiiat-  Titai,  c'est  moi,'  snd 
who  in  his  jprifttte  memoirs  wrote: 
*•  The  wiU  of  God  is  that  eveory  bom 
sulriect  should  obey  unquestion- 
ingj[y'  (sans  d{seememeni)y  carried 
out  what  Bichelieu  had  begun.  In 
&ct^  the  old  power  of  Ufe  and 
death  which  the  King  possessed  in 
the  original  royal  domain,  just  as 
nearly  every  marquis,  oount^  and 
abbot  possessed  it  in  his  private 
domain,  somehow  managed  to  get 
itself  extended  to  the  whole  of 
France;  and  'Laisses  passer  la 
juMasduBoi'  ('Clear the wavlbr 
the  ^pfig^s  offioersof jii8tioB')ymddi 
onoewas  noUiing  more  than  what 
most  feudal  lords  might  have  said 
of  their  'justice,'  bscamea  lawyer's 
phrase  to  denote  that  a  lettre  ds 
cached  bore  down  all  the  deorees- 
of  the  multifiunons  bailiwibkSi 
senesohalships,  prMdiammf  pariia* 
ments,  grverieSf  ooarts  of  aids, 
adndraUies,  and  what  not^  saoh  of 
wliiok  had  its  omi  spedal  jnUsdls*'- 
tionintheclMSsof  IsodsllMr.  fluflii' 
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a  lot  of  little  courts — like  our  courts 
leet  and  baron  and  pie-powder  and 
hanapcr — no  wonder  people  were 
sick  of  them,  and  turned  to  the 
uniformity  of  despotism  with  some- 
thing like  relief. 

Louis  XIV.  soon  gave  them 
uniform  despotism  to  their  hearts' 
content.  All  forms  even  of  '  High 
Commission '  were  thrown  aside ; 
a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words  *  Put 
So-and-so  in  the  Bastille,  and  keep 
him  there  till  further  orders/  signed 
by  the  King  and  countersigned  by 
one  of  the  iSlinisters,  was  enough. 
K  *  So-and-so  *  was  a  person  of 
quality,  a  squad  of  vwiisijuetaiies 
handed  him  the  order,  and  he,  as  in 
duty  bound,  surrendered  himself; 
if  he  was  a  mere  citizen,  the  *  archers 
of  the  watch  *  looked  out  for  him 
at  nightfall  as  he  was  going  home, 
touched  him  with  a  white  wand, 
and  hurried  him  into  a  carriage 
that  was  waiting  close  by.  The 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  were  simply 
shut  up  to  be  out  of  harm*s  way 
and  those  who  were  accused  of 
some  definite  crime.  The  latter 
were  tried,  sooner  or  later,  by 
special  commission,  and  after  being 
found  guilty  were  tortured  into 
confession.  The  *  boot,*  which 
Lauderdale  and  James,  Duke  of 
York,  used  on  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters, was  one  kind  of  torture ; 
the  other  was  to  lay  the  prisoner  on 
his  back,  force  a  fuimel  into  his 
mouth,  and  ])our  in  six  or  eight 
pints  of  water.  The  poor  wretch 
was  then  placed  on  a  mattrass  before 
a  roaring  tire,  and  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  he  was  made  to  sign  the 
answers  which  the  ])ain  liad  wrung 
from  him.  When  such  prisoners 
were  put  to  death,  it  was  cither  by 
hangiu^^  or  burning  alive.  For  the 
sake  of  human  natuitt  wo  an?  glad 
to  learn  that  tlic  president  of  the 
Commi.**sion  often  wi-ote,  at  th(*  bot- 
tom of  the  prisoner's  sentence,  a 
retentnm,  i.e.  an  order  to  strangle 
him  while  the  fagots  were  lighting. 
Of  course    when  it  was  a  case  of 


heresy  there  was  no  thooj 
such  tenderness ;  thos  a  poc 
fanatic,  Morin — ^who,  with  fa 
and  son  and  two  priests 
schoolmaster,  thought  they 
going  to  found  the  New  Jer 
and  destroy  Babylon,  i.e.  the  I 
Church,  and  the  Beast,  Le.  tl 
— iwas  ruthlessly  bnmtalive  i 
Poor  fellow,  his  PenaSeM  m 
worth  so  mach  as  Pascal's;  I 
man  who  said,  *God  Almij 
not  a  wafer,*  and  'you're 
likely  to  find  Christ  in  cross 
suffering  than  in  bits  of  bre« 
who  ventured  to  protest  i 
tliat  *  fasting  Oomimunion ' 
our  ritualists  are  making  i 
point  of,  deserved  better 
than  to  be  roasted  alive  for  tl 
tification  of  a  well-dressed 
mob.  Yes ;  as  oar  Newgate 
ings  were  popular  with  fashi 
foU:8  of  Lord  Tomnoddy's  i 
so  the  Paris  ezecations  m 
'  draw  *  so  well  that  when  th« 
a  burning  the  actors  took  can 
to  bring  out  a  new  piece.  Tl 
one  clai^  of  Bastille-birds ;  th 
class  had  quite  a  different 
it;  they  were  like  debtcMra 
old  Fleet,  with  this  great  add 
privilege,  that  the  King  pi 
their  rood,  and  right  loyall^ 
sidered  that  a  man  who  is  il 
requires  to  be  better  noarishs 
one  who  has  his  liberty, 
bottles  of  wine  a  day,  inoladu 
of  champagne,  three  good  m 
soup,  entrees,  a  hot  joini 
dessert — these  were  their  di 
tions.  No  wonder  some,  wfa 
free,  petitioned  to  be  taken  in  i 
while  others,  arranging  wii 
governor  to  live  on  aimplei 
and  to  share  the  savings  witl 
often  took  away  a  nice  littl 
when  their  term  was  over. 
they  had  skittles,  billiards 
tennis,  just  like  gentlemen  01 
To  understand  the  different 
tween  their  treatment  and  t 
men  like  Morin,  we  must  co 
who  a  good  many  of  them  were 
were  persons  ci  the  very  h 
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Thus,  though  the  laws 
iuelling  were  very  strict, 
L  would  fight ;  no  ordinary 
3ould  touch  them,  for  they 
les,  each  theoretically  with 
life  and  death  in  his  own 

0  they  were  sent   to   the 
Bat  of  course  they  must 

lealt  with  like  low  here- 
e  very  object  of  their 
it  into  the  Bastille  is 
ihem  from  the  degradation 
ordinary    tribunals.       For 

the  coach  of  Marquis 
r  runs  into  the  coach  of 
9  of  Elbeuf  in  a  narrow 
eet ;  their  lacqueys  fall  to 
id  the  masters  soon  get 
)in  in  the  fray.  Villequier 
ed  until  the  'marshals  of 
who  had  the  jurisdiction 
cases,  decide  that   it  was 

but   only    an    accidental 

The  Knight  of  Grancey, 
inking  Mdlle.  de  Nonant 
Lke  him  an  excellent  wife, 
f  her  and  her  mother  and 

daughter  to  marry  him  in 
r's  chateau.  Her  family 
and  a  garde  (hi  corps  is  sent 

the  ladies  to  be  set  at 
The  Knight's  papa,  Mar- 
mcty,  refuses;  but,  to 
it   he   is    a  loyal  subject, 

back  with  the  officer 
;  himself  in  the  Bastille. 
5  is  so  touched  that  he 
ters  of  grace  confirming 
riage.  Such  cases  are 
^blemen's  jokes.  Here  is 
y  more  serious.  Rene  de 
I,  ^Marquis  of  Choisy   (sad 

1  a   man   should   own   so 
a  name  as  that  of  THos- 

.'ats  his  serfs  so  shame- 
b  the  cure  of  one  of  his 
preaches  about  his  con- 
he  Marquis,  with  two 
•ages,  waylays  the  curcy 
im  as  he  is  walking  home 
•mer,  kills  the  farmer,  and 
curt'.  The  poor  man  falls 
lyers,  but  my  Lord  *  stops 
by  breaking  it  with    the 

. — NO.  LXXIV.     NEW  SERIES. 


butt-end  of  a  musket.  He  then 
makes  his  horse  kick  him  as  he  lies 
on  the  ground,  and  lastly  runs  his 
sword  through  his  ribs.  The  clergy 
take  up  the  case,  and  the  murderer 
is  brought  before  the  Paris  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  before  the  trial  can  come 
on,  his  family,  a  very  powerful  one, 
get  an  order  for  pntting  him  into 
the  Bastille.  After  he  has  been  in 
there  a  few  days  ho  is  let  out  armed 
with  *  letters  of  acquittal.'  We 
think  of  Morin,  burnt  alive  for  try- 
ing to  found  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  wei  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution. 

This  was  how  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque  understood  justice  about  the 
year  of  grace  i66o.  But  the  pri- 
soners were  not  all  heretics  or  nobles ; 
in  minor  matters  it  was  not  the  bi^ 
fishes  only  who  were  caught.  A 
grocer  cries  out  against  the  mono- 
poly of  whale  oil ;  he  is  sent  to 
the  Bastille  to  improve  his  views 
of  political  economy.  An  archi- 
tect's son  won't  take  orders,  in  spite 
of  his  father's  wish ;  ho  is  Bastilled 
to  give  him  time  for  reflection.  The 
deputies  from  half  a  dozen  big 
towns  petition,  grovelling  on  their 
knees  in  the  royal  presence,  that 
their  old  franchises  may  no  longer 
be  ffet  at  nought.  The  King  treats 
them  kindly  enough,  and  orders  his 
Council  to  look  into  the  matter ;  but, 
since  no  one  but  the  intendants  had 
a  right  to  bring  things  before  his 
Majesty  for  discussion,  (see  a  simi- 
lar restriction  in  Mitford's  Tales  of 
OH  Japan),  he  sends  them  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  Bastille  to  show 
them  tliat  '  discipline '  must  bo 
maintained.  Even  ambassadors  are 
not  safe,  if  they  belong  to  little 
States.  D'Alibert,  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  is  clapped  into 
prison  for  showing  either  too  much 
or  too  little  zeal ;  and  so  is  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg's  envoy 
(Bradonburg  then  was  not  even 
Prussian)    for  mentioning   to    his 
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master  one  of  Louis's  many  love 
affairs.  All  this  was  in  the  grand 
style  suitecl  to  the  great  Louis. 
Under  liis  great-grandchild  the 
thing  naturally  degenerated.  Loms 
XV.  let  anybody  and  everybody 
reig^  for  him ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  under  the  rule 
of  the  infamous  Du  Barry,  there 
was  a  plan  reminding  us  of  that 
which  honourable  ^[.P/s  used  to  act 
on  when  avo  middle-aged  men  were 
very  little  boys:  I  mean  *  franking 
letters,'  signing  their  names  every 
morning,  tliat  is,  in  tlie  corners  of 
ever  so  many  blank  folded  j)aper8, 
(envelopes  as  yet  were  not)  which 
somebody,  perhaps  the  butler,  used 
as  often  as  not  to  sell  before  post 
time.  Ju^•t  as  we  had  our  blank 
forms  of  letters  for  the  post,  pre- 
paid by  this  device  of  franking,  so 
the  French  had  their  blank  forms 
of  Idtrcs  (Ic  cachet ;  and  these 
were  always  to  be  had  for 
twenty-five  louis.  Anybody  with 
2oZ.  in  his  pocket  could  buy  the 
King's  sign-manual,  fill  in  the  name 
of  his  enemy,  and  get  him  put  away 
from  among  men.  Well  might  the 
Court  of  Aids^  in  1770,  indignantly 
protest  that  nobody  was  safe,  for 
*  nobody  was  great  enough  to  bo 
safe  from  the  hatred  of  a  minister, 
nor  little  enough  to  be  below  that 
of  a  tax-farmer's  clerk.* 

Under  Louis  XIV.,  as  I  said, 
things  were  managed  more  decently, 
though  despotically.  The  Bastille 
was  perhaps  the  only  place  to  which 
Fouquet,  the  great-grandfather  of 
all  the  *  masters  of  high  finance,* 
could  have  been  sent.  All  the 
courts  were  afraid  of  him ;  Comeillo 
and  lia  Fontaine,  blinded  by  his 
liberality  to  men  of  letters,  thought 
him  innocent;  many  l)elieved  him 
the  victim  of  Colbert's  hatred ;  some 
thought  that  Louis  was  jealous  of 
his  magnificent /t7r/?  and  more  than 
royal  style  of  living;  some  even 
hinted  that  he  had  tried  to  win  the 
affections  of  La  Vallirre  by  the  offer 
of  1 20,000  crowns ;  but  these  Bastille 
archives  [)ix)vc  that  there  is  not  a 


doubt  of  his  gnilt.  Louis,  a  wand 
fnl  man  of  bosineBa,  went  ovar  aD 
proofs  which  the  Ghamber  of 
Arsenal  collected,  and  wkibh  d 
that  FoaqnethadrednoedpliindM! 
the  State  to  a  Bystem.  fie  paidi 
State  creditors,  for  insfcanoe^  w 
paper,  which  tJiej  neyer  ooold  ] 
cashed;  and  when  their  patia 
was  exhausted  he  bought  up  111 
bonds  for  next  to  nothing;  and  p 
himself  in  fiiU  out  of  the  Trean 
One  could  almost  wish  that  he  1 
had  the  water  torture  before  hd 
sent  for  life  to  the  fbrtrcA 
Pignerol, 

Fouquet's  system  led  right  «■ 
the  bankrupted  which  was  one  n 
cause  of  the  Bevolation.  Aad 
stave  off  bankraptoy,  powr  eomlUm 
deficit^  kings  and  'tainisten  hall 
course  to  strange  expedJentt.  Bi 
Louis  XrV.  was  sacQy  pwMpif^  -j 
want  of  money ;  and,  sinoe 
was  the  order  of  the  day^,  he 
abatch  of  alohemistBanda 
the  Bastille  to  work  nnder  flof« 
ment  surveillance.  ThejweraeDi 
ed  as  much  sulphur,  antiiiioi^i  m 
nic,  and  anythingelM  aetfaej  wiliii 
and  they  were  expected  to  givegl 
in  return.  Henoe  one  of  tlhpM 
notable  discoTeries  of  that  Ihi 
of  course  the  police  finmd  no  MJ 
but  they  found  (what  thej  bai  M 
suspected)  that  these  nelDm  ftrl 
philosopher's  stone  were  pefaoee 
and  that  their  onatomen  wave  te^ 
found  in  the  Tery  higbeet  ndt- 
society.  Arsenio,  whioh  k  dl 
said  to  kill  bj  ■rnnnniletifle  < 
many  small  doses,  waa  iao^^ 
of  detection  in  those  d«^  wH 
post-fMTtemM  were  onknowBi  4 
thus  jpoudre  de  mteceubm  hasfl 
a  favourite  way  of  gettiiig  1 
of  anyone  who  stood  Letweea 
man  or  woman  and  the  estate  orll 
human  being  whom  they  oofVli| 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  Briavi 
liers.  Voisin  was  a  plebeiBD  ia 
tator  of  hers,  doing  lor  the  eoi 
mon  people  what  the  other  did  I 
the  nobhsae^  to  which  she  herself  k 
longed.    The  humbler  artist  did  h 
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ist  as  artistic  style  as  did 
lioness.  A  butcher  in  St. 
'  administers  correction ' 
d-about  wife ;  she  goes 
it  to  Voisin  and  quietly 
cis  of  powder,  which  make 
few  weeks  a  frolicsome 
V  carpenter,  dying,  leaves 
loncy ;  mother  and  son 
t'c  about  it ;  the  mother 
uisiu  and  gets  a  powder, 
she  has  come  for  the  next 
ls  been  there  too.  Voisin 
!ni  both  in  hand,  deter- 
1:  whoever  pays  her  highest 
the  mother  gains  the  day. 
(isoiiing,  Voisin  was  ready 
3thur  kind  of  villany.  She 
dwife  named  Lepere  are 
have  procured  abortion  in 
es,  and  the  number  of  new- 
ren  burnt  by  Voisin  in  her 
tes  is  reckoned  at  2,500. 
2  story  is  so  horrible  that, 
t  legally  attested  in  these 
)ne  could  not  credit  it ;  it 
laii  the  worst  of  the  foul 
witches.  The  confessions 
and  her  accomplices  were 
^  before  they  were  tor- 
one  would  fain  hope  that 
he  revolting  details  were 
iseascd  imagination.  Spi- 
is  contemptible  enough ; 
e:i!i  nkful  that  it  is  only 
bio  when  we  read  of  the 
liicli  these  ^VTetche3  used 
the  Devil  and  to  win  from 
eir  dupes  *tho  flying  dol- 
i  was  no  sooner  spent  than 
>  way  back  into  its  owner's 
'o  drape  a  room  in  black 
on  a  black  altar,  lighted 
rc  caudles,  to  slay  a  new- 
while  a  priest  (for  priests 
d  to  lend  themselves  to 
went  through  a  vile  tra- 
10  Mass,  was  one  of  the 
ible  of  the  ceremonies ; 
too  bad  even  to  hint  at. 
le  consolation  that  Voisin, 
made  1 00,000  crowns, 
leaving  Franco  under  a 
3,  was  caught,  ti-ied,  and 


at  last  burnt  (Feb.  1680.)  She 
supped  gaily  the  night  before,  and 
sang  parodies  on  the  Church  hymns ; 

*  gave  her  soul  to  the  Devil  in  good 
style'  (gentinient^  as  Madame  de 
Sevign6  has  it. 

But  all  Voisin's  clients  were  not 
butchers'  and  carpenters*  wives 
and  lewd  young  women  of  the  baser 
sort  who  had  *  got  into  trouble.* 
Marie  Mancini,  Countess  of  Soissons, 
was  convicted  of  having  gone  to 
her  in  order  to  get  rid  of  La 
Valliere,  her  successful  rival  in 
Louis  XIV.*8  affections.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it ;  the  proofs  are 
on  record.  The  order  was  issued 
to  arrest  the  Countess,  but  Louis 
told  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  give 
her  a  hint,  and  she  escaped.  Nor 
was  she  the  only  one  who  escaped  ; 
for  there  was  such  an  epidemic  of 
poisoning  that  the  magistrate  de 
la  Reynie  hesitated  to  go  on  with 
his  enquiries ;  he  fftind  they  were 
likely  to  compromise  very  exalted 
personages  indeed.  Li  a  very  short 
time  he  had  147  prisoners  on  his 
hands,  and  he  questions  *  whether 
it  is  for  Grod's  glory  and  the  King's 
interest,  i.e.  the  interest  of  the 
State,  or  even  of  justice,  to  publish 
abroad  such  terrible  and  enormous 
crimes.'  Writing  to  Louvois,  the 
Prime  Minister,  in   1681,  he  says, 

*  But  for  the  confessions  of  the  cri- 
minals I  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
credit  the  existence  of  such  a  traflfic 
in  poisons.  Poisoning  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  for  family  troubles. 
Human  life  is  put  up  to  sale  daily.' 
(One  poisoner  among  the  poor 
actually  undertook  the  job  for  the 
trifling  charge  of  30  sous.)  There 
was  such  a  panic  that  people 
gave  up  using  metal  drinking-cups 
and  took  to  glass ;  metal  might  be 
so  prepared  as  to  poison  the  drink 
poured  into  it.  At  a  dinner  every 
guest  had  his  own  silver  plate, 
brought  and  carried  home  again  by 
a  confidential  servant.  The  linen 
was  washed  at  home  and  *  got  up ' 
under  the  housewife's  own  eyes,  for 
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fear  tho  master's  shirts  should  be 
made  shirts  of  Nessus.  Letters  were 
disinfected  as  if  it  had  been  time  of 
plague  ;  aud  ladies  gave  up  accept- 
ing bouquets,  because  people  had 
been  known  never  to  recover  after 
smelling  at  a  poisoned  flower.  Even 
Racine,  the  good  and  truly  pious, 
the  best  character,  perliaps,  of  all 
the  writers  who  adorned  that  bril- 
liant Court,  was  at  one  time  sus- 
j)ccted  of  beinpf  a  poisoner.  These 
archives  show  that  on(]uiries  were 
secretly  set  on  foot  about  him,  and 
that  his  iiinocenco  was  indisputably 
proved.  Indeed,  a]iiv)ii^  the  motley 
crew  who  dabbled  in  poisons  there 
was  not  a  single  literary  man  of 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  fame. 

Voisin     was     burnt      alive      in 
February  1680.  Madame  de  Carada, 
wife  of  a   *  master  of   woods   and 
forests,*  had  her  hand  cut  off  a  year 
aft<;r.     between  these  two  a  good 
many  met  their  just  ]mnishment ; 
and  then  the  trials  sudden Iv  ceased, 
and  the  chamhrc  (inhnfc  left  off  its 
investigations.     Lcmis  made  up  his 
mind  that  de  la  lit^ynie  was  right, 
and  that  to  go  farther  would  bring 
a  scandal  on  the  whole  nation.  Other 
grand  Court  favourites  besides  the 
Countess   of    Soissons  were    com- 
promised.     Besides   the    villanous 
priests    who  were   executed   thei*c 
were  many  other  clergymen  involved 
more  or  less  deeply  in  the  same  im- 
pieties. The  King,  who,   in  spite  of 
his  free   life,    was,    after    his    own 
fashion,  a  highly  religions  man,  did 
not  like  to  strengthen  iho  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  Catholicism  by  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  the  shame  of  itfl 
mini.sters.    The  guilty  were  allowed 
to  escape  into  foreign  parts,  or  to 
hide    themselves    in     monasteries. 
Public  opinion,  too,  went  round  in  a 
moment ;  from  Ijeing  *  the  fashion  ' 
}H)isoning    Ix'came     *  dreadful  '    in 
everyl>ody*s  opinion  ;  and  there  was 
really  no  need  of  further  prosecu- 
tions, for  society  at  once  ostracised 
all  the  guilty,   and   even  the  sus- 
pected. 

And  .so  the  Bastille  ceased  to  be 


used  for  the  only  purpose  for 
the  highhanded  lawlessness  of  p 
cedure  by  which  it  was  filled  001 
be  deemed,  if  not  laadaUe,  yefc  p 
donable.  If  anything  conld  em 
snch  an  arbitrarj  system  it  was  \ 
state  of  France  jnst  then.  Uad 
neath  all  the  bnllianoe,  and  ilw  ] 
hah,  and  the  literary  glory  of  liiet 
of  the  Grand  Monarqne  there  m 
mass  of  fonl  cormption  whidi  tksi 
dinary  historian  never  snroecfci,  I 
of  which  these  'archives    iiaiiil 


paint 

tho  revolting  details.      The  01 

nary  tribunals  were  slow^  and  oA 

powerless ;    it   was    necessary 

strike  sharply  and    at   ones. 

Louis  had  confined  himself  to  ii 

instead  of   seeking  to  .makm  i 

Bastille  a  sort  of  refermatdiT  1 

grown-up  children  of  the  higl 

classes,  few  would  compIaiiL    ! 

one  pities  the  prisoners;  tibe  p 

is  that  they  oomd  not  have  \mm 

gaily,  instead  of  illegally,  dealt  wi 

Wo  too  have  bad  oar  panics,  seei 

panied  with  more  or  less  stanJ 

of  the  law;  but  this  flying  SI 

matter  of  coarse  to  arbitraiyjmai 

ment,  to  the  *  King's  jiurtMS* 

stead  of  to  judges'  justice,  is  a  ■ 

of  the  difference  between  Asi 

and  England  at  the  opening  of  i 

eighteenth  century.     The.iBBe'i 

the  new  age  of  thought  Ass  I 

aspiring,  the  other  met  it  in  frili 

of  which  it  felt  the  ignomiaj, ; 

which    it    could   not    thmir  1 

Hence  daring  that  eighteenth  0 

tary  France  was  steadily  deesji 

Englandas  stesdily  gaining  siMM 

— that  strength  which  enahM  1 

to  stand  (yea,  to  thrive  and  gn 

under  the  terrible  strsin  of  the  h 

war. 

The  first  revolution  was  a  fiai 
effort  on  tlie  nation's  part  to  j 
rid  of  this  decay.  How  fiir  it  s 
eecded,  whether  it  sncceeded  at  1 
no  one  can  yet  say.  But  it  1 
because  institutions  like  the  B 
tille  iloarished,  and  were  as  a  niat 
of  course  wantonly  abused  by  ^ 
creatures  like  those  who  surroon 
Louis  XY.,  that  so  violent  sndooi 
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Sort  for  national   health  was  Nay,  his   very  goodneos    ib    ini«- 

d.  chievons,  fbr  it  makea  people  siii>- 

9    Bastille    helped    to    brin^  mit  nnrej^uuiu'ly  to  arbitrtuy  oon- 

tho  Bevolation.    Bat  that  is  dnct    which  tney  wonld  not  bear 

teonwhj'thesovereign people'  from  a  worae  man.     It  is  well  for 

d  be  made  oat  sach  wonder-  England  that  James  II.  vraa  neither 

aroes  for  captnring  it.     They  wise   nor  good.     If  he  had    beoi 

ged  to  cat  the  chains  of  the  highly  popnlaF  we  mig^t  now  have 

bridge,  and   then  walked   in.  all  been  PapistB.      Beoaose    Lonia 

story  of  their  dead  falling  in  XIT.'b  popniarity  made  FVeDohmen 

:  high  enongh  for  their  ETor-  (as    a    man's    popnlarify    always 

g  comrades  to  mount  the  wall  does   make   them)   willingly  blind 

coarse  a  '  myth.'     So  is  all  to   his   arbitrariness,  therefore  the 

sttB  written  at  the  time  about  French  Revolution  came  to  rid  the 

vretched   state  in   which  the  earth  of  the  people  who  wonld  traffic 

lers  ased  to  be  kept.     There  in  blank  leUre$  de  cachet,  uid  who 

generally  a  few  Morins  '  lost '  made  the  clodng  scenes  of  Lotus 

litAry  confinement,  whose  lot  XV. 's  reign  so  shamefbl  that  no 

onbt  was  very  bard,  and  ont  efforts  of  his  soooeeBor  were  able  to 

lose  sad  circa  instances  the  tales  set  the  &brio  of  monarchy  np  again. 
)  liberators  regarding  the  seven         Thank  God,  we  have  never  had  a 

1  they  actnally  did  release  may  Bastille;    and    this    is    one   thing 

been  evolved ;   bat  the  great  which  has  helped   to  keep  olaues 

rity  lived  in  very  comfortable  &oni  sandering  as  wide^  as  ihey 

ers,  kept  up  their  games  in  a  did  in  Kvnce.     Here  and  there  an 

to  excite  the  envy  of  onteiders,  English  nobleman  (&r  too  wkdj  at 

fared  sumptaoaaly  every  day  certain  times)  has  been  wickedly 

B  King's  expense.    It  was  not  foolish  or  basely   tyrannical ;   bat 

igalationsoftheBsatille  which  they  never  CbOBd  ready   to   tiieir 

le  mischief;  it  was  the  lawless-  hand  (as  tli*  Apnoh  iwolwse  did) 

of    the   mode   of    punishing,  an  inatrumeni  which  would  lend 

Louis   XIV.  been  the  wisest  itself  alike  to  the  pettiest  revenge 

lest  of  despots  the  case  would  and  to  the  roost  diabolical  cruelty, 

st  the  same ;  your  good  despot  and  which  that  noble»te,  unhappily 

arly  as  bod  as  a  bad  one,  for  for  itself  and  for  the  nation,  did  not 

lave  no  guarantee  that  he  will  scruple  to  use  for  both  pnrposes. 
be  succeeded  by  a  bad  one.  g  g  y. 
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THE  ILT.YRIANS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

AN    ETHNOLOGICAL    AND    PHILOLOGIOAL    E8SAT. 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  course 
of  Grecian  history,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  \vc  meet  with  a 
people,  distinct  from  the  Greeks  in 
race  and  language,  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  plains  and  on  the 
sea-coast  they  disappeared  before, 
or  were  merged  in,  the  Hellenic 
tribes ;  l)ut  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  and  in 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Danube,  they 
maintained  their  individuaUty  and 
independence.  Such  is  everywhere 
the  history  of  an  aboriginal  people, 
when  their  territories  are  encroached 
on  by  a  nation  possessing  or  ca- 
pable of  higher  civilisation,  and  in- 
tellectually, even  if  not  physically, 
superior. 

The  early  history  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  fable,  each 
tribe  tracing  its  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor  whose  name  they 
bore,  and  who  in  his  turn  is  inva- 
riably sprung  from  one  or  other  of 
the  gods.  In  these  mythical  pro- 
genitors modern  criticism  recog- 
nises only  an  impersonation  of  the 
rsico,  a  consciousness  of  a  common 
nationality  ;  and  in  their  divine  pa- 
rentage an  cxjircssion  of  the  pride 
of  ancestry,  so  stronj?  wherever  the 
commercial  spirit  lias  not  sup- 
pressed the  genius  of  chivalry  and 
romance. 

Crrecco,  however,  produced  at  a 
later  date  two  intclligimt  historians, 
Ilerodoius  and  Thucydides ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  llieir  more  or  less 
authentic  nairativ(?s,  as  well  as  of 
the  statements  and  allusions  scat- 
tered t!ir(niL''h  the  liteiature  of  the 
Greeks,  certain  conelnsions  have 
been  drawn  from  a  scientiiic  study 
of  the  myths  and  ti-aditions  of  the 
heroic  ami  poetic  age. 


The  earliest  hisioiyy  or  whai^ 
be  fairly  so  called,  repreiettii 
struggle  for  asoendenoy  bciiPM 
two  peoples  diBtingiiiBhed  as  Pdaq 
and  Hellenes,  of  whom  the  Ibmi 
appear  in  the  character  of  the  ec 
ginal  inhabitants,  and  the  latleri 
intmders.  Whether  these  WM 
originally  distinct  &miliea  of  tt 
Aryan  stock,  or  whether  the  Hfi 
lenes  were  bnt  a  more  Yigora 
branch  of  the  same  root  m  it 
Pelasgians,  cannot  be  decided  wil 
certainty  from  dassio  hiatosT;  i 
although,  as  we  shall  prcoenty  aa 
the  Hellenic  writers  constenfl 
speak  of  the  Pelasgi  as  barbttiaH 
that  is,  as  speaking  a  laDgoage  si 
intelligible  td  them,  siioh  difH 
gence  might  easily  have  bes 
brought  about  in  the  oonrse  ef 
few  hundred  or  a  thoasand  jaai 
between  races  originally  the  SHS 
but  of  whom  one  had  advaBoed'  I 
the  highest  civilisation  and  esttoH 
the  other  remaining  in  a  rude  fli 
illiterate  state.  To  a  QennaAi-'i 
incapable  of  appreciating  liinilH 
affinities,  the  Englishman  orBiiil 
is  as  unintelligible,  or,  as  a  Onii 
would  have  expressed  it^  as  wnA 
barbarian  as  is  a  Frenchman;  sa 
the  difference  would  be  ffresifesr  i 
one  race  had  been  left  behind  by  II 
other  in  the  progress  of  impvoil 
mcnt. 

Previous  to  B.C.  1500  we  find  ik 
Pelasgi  proper  occupying  Aiesdil 
Argolis,  and  Achaia;  while  o4hl 
tribes,  now  considered  to  be  merel 
subdivisions  of  the  same  famil] 
possessed  the  remainder  of  the  Pi 
loponnesus  and  all  Northern  Oreeoi 
excepting  the  southern  part  C 
Kpirus  and  the  fastnesses  of  Moon 
01ym])us,  which  were  held  bydaa 
of  hardy  mountaineers,  known  • 
Hellenes,  Dorians,  ^olians,  Ac. 
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;  the  next  400  years  the 
tribes,  emerging  irom  their 
Ids,  drove  the  Pelasgian 
ms  from  the  plains  of  the 
esasto  the  monntains  in  its 
3r  to  islands  and  isolated 
i ;  and  about  the  close  of 
th  century  B.C.  a  Pelasgian 
3  Thessali,  crossing  the 
xpelled  the  Boeotians  and 
from  the  country  to  which 
rwards  gave  their  name. 

movement  of  the  Hellenic 
lowed,  each  pushing  the 
ther  south,  and  many  of 
rated  to  the  coasts  of  Asia 
lere  they  founded  colonies 
ydian  and  Carian  shores. 
3gi  remained  undisturbed 
a  alone ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
esus  they  were  lost  in  the 
linant  Hellenic  race,  or 
dfuge  in  the  rocky  isles  of 
in  Sea. 

bistories  of  Herodotus  and 
es  notices  occasionally  oc« 
elasgians  who,  though  in 
ith  the  Hellenes,  retoined 
y  8  their  distinct  nationality 
age.  Herodotus  (C/Zio,lvii- 
inctly  states  that  the  Pe- 
'  dwelt  in  Chreston  and 
ns  in  Macedonia,  spoke  in 
I  language  which  had  no- 
common  with  that  of  the 
uhI  identifies  them  with 
gi  who  formerly  spread 
greater  part  of  Greece. 
the  Athenians  themselves 
mc  race,  presuming  that 

changed  their  language 
y  amalgamated  with  the 

Thucydides,  describing 
itioii  of  the  peninsula  of 

the  adjacent  shores  of 
5ays  (A  109)  that  they 
of  barbarous  tribes,  mixed 

and  speaking  two  lan- 
;ome  being  Chalcidians, 
vater  part  Pelasgi  of  the 
)  as  those  who  formerly 

Attica,  and  whom  he 
leir  own  name  of  Tyrseni. 
ig  of  the  Amphilochi,  who 


inhabited  the  conntry  east  of  the 
Ambraciap  Golf,  be  disiingaishes 
between  those  wjbo  had  become  Bel-.  ^ 
lenised  and  those,  who  still  remaised  ' 
barbarians  (B.  68).  And  Strabo 
sa^s  that  the  Epirotic  tribes  were 
nuzed  with  Illyrians,  and  spoke 
two  languages,  meaning  either  that 
the  Eh)irotic  tongue  was  distinct 
from  Uie  Illyrian,  or  that,  like  tiba 
modem  Albanian,  they  lued  their 
own  vemaoular  as  well  as  the  Chreek. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Pelasgi 
is  wrapped  in  obecnrity.      Homer 
(22.  B.  840)  speaks  of  the  clans  of 
Pelas^  whoinnabitedfertOeLarissai 
and  distinguishes  (B.  681)  Pelasgian 
Argos  from  the  AchsBan  city  of  that 
name,  though  the  same  OT>ithet  is 
applied  to  Uie  latter  by  Euripides 
(Ph<Bn.    263).      Indeed,  Argos  is 
believed  by  some. to  have  been  the 
Pelasgian  word  for  kingdom^  and  to 
have  been  at  one  time  applied  to  the 
wholeofthePeIopoiinesns(IZ.B.io8). 
That  they  called  themselves  IVrseni 
is  pretty  certain,  but  the  dimcolty 
of  tracing  the  name  Pelasgi  to  any 
Greek  root  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  designation,  uiough 
given  to  them   by  their   Hellenic 
neighbours,  had  been  drawn  from 
their  own  language,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Teutonic  nations,  known  to 
one  another  as  Teutschen  or  Deut- 
schen,  i.e.  the  mutuaUy  intelligible 
people,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Germani,  or    warriors    (c£    fleer, 
g^ierre,  ^c,   and    man).      Tyrseni 
was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Biomans  into  Tyrrheni,  and  by  the 
latter  confused  with  the  Tosci  or 
Tuscans,    an    Italic    tribe,    whose 
proper  title  was  Basena ;  but  true 
Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  were  found  in 
Italy  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adri- 
atic,  immigrants    probably  rather 
than  aborigines,  like  the  Greeks  who 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
B.C.   founded  their  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 

The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  B.C.  338,  carried  the 
Hellenic  language  and  civilisation 
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into  Thrace,  the  petty  states  of 
which  had  ah'cady  been  reduced  by 
his  arms.  In  Epirus  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Haemus  the  barbarians 
still  retained  their  independence 
for  two  hundred  years,  when  they 
succumbed  to  the  resistless  power 
of  Rome,  supplying  soldiers  to  lier 
legions,  and  slaves  to  her  markets, 
until,  exhausted  by  this  constant 
drain  on  their  resources,  enervated 
by  tho  luxuiy  and  vice  of  the  de- 
generate Byzantine  Empire,  and 
broken  by  i)rcvious  inroads  of  the 
Goths,  they  were  almost  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  Slavonic  invasion, 
which  from  the  fifth  to  tho  seventh 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  poured 
forth  horde  after  horde  from  the 
regions  north  of  the  Carpathians, 
and,  overflowing  the  great  valley  of 
the  Danube,  stopped  only  before  the 
gat<.\s  of  Adrianople  and  Saloniki. 

Two  provinces,  though  lying  in 
its  course,  were  enabled  to  present 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  foe, 
either  from  their  natui*al  advantages, 
or  from  the  military  superiority  of 
their  inhabitants.  When  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  had 
found  it  impossible  to  protect  Dacia 
from  the  Goths,  and  therefore 
abandoned  that  province  to  the 
barbarians,  he  removed  the  Roman 
colonists  to  the  plains  between  the 
Eastern  Carpathians,  the  Danube, 
and  the  sea,  which  were  in  conse- 
quence known  as  Dacia  Aureliana. 
With  their  aid,  the  native  popu- 
lation, liomauised  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Slavonic  invaders,  who, 
jiassing  westwards  and  south- 
wards again  met  an  irresistible 
barrier  in  the  mountains  dividing 
Epirus  from  ^loesia  and  Thrace. 

When,  therefore,  we  behold  in  tho 
oppressed  aTul  insignificant  nation- 
alities of  Albania  and  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  the  sole  representatives 
of  what  was  once  one  of  the  great 
European  families ;  who,  though 
now  numbering  barely  six  million 
souls,  have  through  two  thousand 


years  withstood  exterminatioii  0 
absorptionalikeby  Grreek  ciyilisatioi 
Slavonic  barbarism,  and  Turkisl 
oppression,  and  who  in  the  case  c 
the  Albanians  hare  even  retaine 
their  ancient  lang^nage  in  compan 
tive  purity ;  whether  we  contempU 
them  as  ethnologists,  as  philologen 
or  as  historians,  we  cannot  bat  61 
a  deep  interest  in  their  preiei 
social  and  political  condition. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  th 
ancient  Epirns  are  known  \ 
Western  Europeans  as  Albanisai 
by  the  Turks  they  are  calk 
Amaouts,  both  words  being  corra| 
tions  of  their  Gbeek  appelbtioi 
Arbanites,  or  Albanites,  which  ma 
possibly  be  traced  to  the  name  i 
Albonenses,  giyen  to  a  tribe  i 
Libumi  by  Pliny  (JVoi.  HM.*  iiL  ai 
They  call  themselves  Skipetar 
from  their  own  word  mnirc,  a  mooi 
tain.  The  limits  of  the  Al^i^^ 
language  may  be  roughly  desczibi 
as  marked  by  the  river  Drino  c 
the  north,  the  range  of  Pindos  to  tl 
east,  and  the  river  Kalamos  to  tl 
south,  excepting  in  the  town  i 
Janina,  where  Grl^^ek  is  spoken  wil 
great  purity.  Albanian  viUages  iv 
however,  scattered  on  Uie  esslsi 
slopes  of  Mount  Pindas^  on  d 
opposite  coast  of  Calabria^  and  i 
the  island  of  Hydra  on  the  eartoi 
coast  of  the  Morea. 

They  are  a  rude  and  illitsnl 
but  brave  and  warlike  race.  Lmi 
from  childhood  to  the  use  of  sna 
they  scorn  servile  oocapatioii%  ai 
leave  even  the  most  labonons  dntii 
of  agricnltore  to  their  wives.  £ 
deed,  the  abject  social  oondition  < 
women  among  them  is  the  darin 
blot  in  their  national  cbanMli 
Rude  hospitality,  unswerving  ai 
herence  to  a  strangely  confiiM 
code  of  honour,  and  devotion  to  the 
leaders,  the  wild  virtues  of  a  sen 
civilised  state  they  exhibit  in  a  U| 
degree.  Byron,  in  his  OhQde  Hartk 
(canto  ii.  st.  46-72),  graphiosi 
describes  the  manners  and  sppsa 
ance  of  the  Southern  AI^mi^mm^  i 
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d  by  liim  in  his  visit  to  the 

f  Janina. 

angnagc  of  the  Albanians  in 

into  two  principal  dialects, 
;hian  and  Toskhian,  spoken 
vely  in  the  northern  and 
n  provinces,  corresponding 
ancient  Illyria  and  Epims. 
Albanians  who,  after  the 
1  1467  of  the  heroic  George 
:,  better  known  as  Scan- 
(Iskander,  or  Alexander  Bey), 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  still  pre- 
heir  language ;  and,  indeed, 

something  of  a  literature, 
poet,  Grirolamo  di  Hada,  still 
ately  living. 

Albanians  employ  the  Greek 
t  modified  by  dots  and  lines 
•  under  some  of  the  letters, 
imber  of  foreign  words  in- 
ted  into  tlicir  language  ox- 
o  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
ary.  Arndt,  from  an  analysis 
only  dictionary  to  which  he 
cess,  referred  one-sixtieth  to 
onic,  one- eighteenth  to  a 
1,  one-eighth  to  a  Greek, 
h  to  a  Latin,  and  one- seventh 
entonic  source,  leaving  only 
rords  of  native  origin  out  of 

of  7,560.  This  residuum, 
r,  though  not  borrowed  from 
icr  of  the  existing  languages 
ope,  was  for  the  most  part 
le      from     roots     distinctly 

thus  establishing  its  claim 
recognised  as  another  primi- 
jmber  of  that  great  family, 
nel  Leake,  from  a  review  of 
itical  changes  which  the  pro- 
*ias  undergone,  has  come  to 
iclusion  that  the  extraneous 
will  be  found  to  present 
Ives  in  numbers  pretty  closely 
tioned  to  the  depth  and  dura- 

tho  impression  which  each 

foreigners  has  made  on  the 

population,  whether  as  a 
jf  conquest,  or  by  the  gentler 
ower,   but  no   less   effectual 

of   commercial    intercourse 
ecclesiastical  influence. 
Greek  words  frequently  bear 


evidence  of  their  haying  been 
adopted  from  the  Romaie,  and  not 
from  the  classic  Greek ;  tiie  Latin, 
though  absolutely  more  numerous, 
are  less  so  than  in  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe ;  as,  indeed,  we 
might  have  expected,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  arms  never  com- 
pletely subjugated  these  warlike 
mountaineers,  and  from  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Rome  by 
their  scarcely  more  cultivated  de- 
scendants. Each  wave  of  Teutonic 
invasion  which  swept  over  Italy 
broke  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Adriatic;  or,  parted  by  the  Vene- 
tian gulf^  overran  the  two  peninsu- 
las simultaneously.  Ck>ths,  Franks, 
and  Normans  successively  founded 
kingdoms  or  dukedoms  in  Ulyria, 
as  in  Italy.  So  early  as  the  fifth 
century  Alaric  was  undisputed 
master  of  all  Epims,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace.  After  tJiis  we  find  Sidis- 
mund,  a  Gk>thic  duke  of  Albania, 
accompanying  the  mighty  Theodoric 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  and  when,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  Emperor  Justinian  re- 
annexed  Dalmatia  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  find  the  Gt>ths  in  great 
force  in  that  province. 

The  first  swarm  of  those  Normans 
who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
later  emperors  was  invited  over 
from  Italy  by  a  Bishop  of  Deabolis. 
In  1 1 85  the  Franks  effected  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and 
occupied  Thessaly  and  Macedon 
with  their  troops;  while  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Crusades 
(1095-12  74)  the  coasts  of  Albania 
were  frequented  by  Germans  and 
French,  who  made  Durazzo  their 
chief  dep6t  on  the  eastern  route. 

That  Slavonic  words  are  not 
more  numerous  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  surprise,  and  a  proof  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  native 
Albanians. 

Such  then  are  the  sources  whence 
the  Albanians  have  drawn  the 
strange    medley  of    words    which. 
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form  their  vocabulary ;  but  the 
strangest  part  of  it  is  the  utterly 
capricious  manner  in  which  these 
have  been  selected,  setting  at 
defiance  the  best  established  laws 
of  the  origin  and  gp:'owthof  language. 
For  example,  the  numerals,  which 
are  usually  among  the  last  words 
a  people  would  think  of  borrowing, 
are  some  of  them  plainly  derived 
from  the  Latin.  Along  witli  such 
peculiar  forms  as  yiaare  (6)  and 
yuiiir  (20)  ;  and  with  ci  (2),  rpi  (3), 
common  to  all  Aryan  languages,  we 
meet  with  Kurep  (4),  kh't  (100), 
fitye  (1,000);  clearly  the  Latin 
quatuor,  centum,  and  mille. 

The  pronouns  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Greek,  especially  in  the 
oblique  cases. 

Among  nouns  in  common  use, 
and  generally  considered  primitive, 
we  find  man  expressed  by  %'upt, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Grreek 
avrip,  but  woman  by  (ppov,  a  purely 
German  word  (fitiu),  spelt  in  Greek 
letters !  Brother  is  ihXa,  good  Al- 
banian, but  brotherly  is  expressed 
by  the  almost  comical  barbarism 
fpaTipvifjT !  Good  is  /i</>/of,  while 
Dad  is  KUK  =  the  Greek  atquoc  ;  earth 
is  ?£,  but  hcaveu  is  ku\  =  Gr.  koiXov^ 
Lat.  coolum.  Beast  is  cippt^  which 
may  be  allied  to  the  Greek  Qqpa^  or 
the  German  Thier,  but  bird  is  H^o?. 
Among  adverbs  wc  notice  the  same 
variety,  kltov  =  here,  aryc  or  yKii\a 
^  there,  but  before  is  irapu^  as  in 
Greek.  Sometimes  wc  have  the 
choice  of  a  native  or  of  a  borrowed 
word,  as  Trouroty  or  aip-riiy^  which 
both  mean,  to  serve,  the  latter  akin 
to  the  Liitiii  servirc ;  fruKt  ^  com- 
panion,  is  from  the  Latin  socius,  in 
which  the  c  was  i)i'onounccd  like  /•* ; 
KutToXt  ^  a  cottage,  is  the  Italian 
casola  ;  catTovpe  =  desire,  airtium  ^ 
hope,  and  rtira  ■=.  tent,  contain  in- 
ternal cvidonci?  of  their  having  been 
derived  from  the  French ;  and 
trtcpovaiy  ^  t  >  write,  is  either  the 
liatin  scribere,  the  Italian  scriverc, 
or  the  Gennan  schreil>en.  Lastly, 
wliile     the      indefinite      article     is 


the  same  as  the  nmnezal  ooe^  1 
ve,  fem.  t^u,  t^ca,  fivxm  tbe  n 
common  to  aU  the  Aiyan  Imigasj 
the  definite  article  ia  ezpreaaed 
the  affixes  a,  i,  or  1,  aooofdimg 
the  gender  and  termination  or  1 
noun,  or  of  ayta  in  the  oase 
some  feminines  ending  in  a.  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  zererfc 
this  position  of  the  definite  aiti 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  tt 
tion  of  the  WaUachian  to  tha  i 
niyrian. 

Those  words  whioh  .cannot 
otherwise  accounted  for,  we  a 
safely  assume  to  be  tbe  remnanli 
the  primitive  langnaffe  of  IDtji 
especially  when  we  find  evidenoai 
the  same  roots  in  the  Wallabliii 
but  nnfortnnately  the  anoia 
considered  the  langnama  of  t 
barbarians  as  beneath  uieir  nott 
Dioscorides,  however^  tella  na  fl 
fiavTtia  was  the  Dacian  for  a  bfai 
ble :  now  in  Albanian  this  la  pm 
0c^e,  from  /Liarv  ^  a  mnlben7,ai 

tcppa,  a  thorn ;  while  ftariwf  a  an 
ernr  tree,  approaohea  yeiy  aeai 
to  the  fiavTiui  of  the  Greek  pb 
sician. 

Those  who  may  be  ourioos  1 
further  information  respeottag  il 
Albanian  may  refer  to  Xyhuidi 
Die  Sprache  der  AlbaneMr^  Sfi 
Frankfort  1835 ;  O.  Stier  ia  II 
Kider  Manatschr^^  1854 ;  Yinoii 
Dorsa,  Ricerche  e  pentieri  mn 
Albanesi ;  Leake's  Ite»ecHrekm  ^ 
Greece,  1814;  and  the  beat  m 
most  recent  aathority,  J.  0«  n 
Halm,  AtbanesiBche  StMim^  "ViMni 
4to.,  1853. 

The  Wallachian  language  i 
spoken  over  a  far  wider  azeaiii 
eluding  not  only  Moldavia  aa 
Wallachia  in  Turkey,  but  gici 
])art  of  Hungary  and  Transyl 
vania,  and  of  Bessarabia  in  Rnssii 
but  eveiy where  interspersed  wit 
tmcts  occupied  by  Magyars,  Sli 
vonians,  or  Germans.  £ren  i 
^[oldo- Wallachia,  or  Ronmania  a 
it  is  now  called,  the  Ronmans  coi 
Htitute  but  half  of  the  popnlatioi 
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their  ntunber  within  the 
f  Hnngaiy  was  estimated  by 
letz,  in  1 85 1,  at  2,400,000. 
ihej  maj  muster  throughout 
■ee  Empires  between  four 
?  millions. 

loumans  offer  an  exact  paral- 
e  case  of  the  Romanised  Celts 
and  Iberians  of  Spain,  who, 
they  have  received  but  very 
fusion  of  Roman  blood,  have 
lopted  the  language  of  the 
'or  with  his  arts  and  civi> 
;  while  in  a  remote  comer 
,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
.  Pyrenees,  their  brothers  in 
the  Breton  and  the  Basque, 
to  this  day  their  ancient 
es  almost  unchanged ;  so 
ithe  mountains  of  Pindus  and 
y  shores  of  the  Adriatic  the 
r  has  maintained  his  speech 
ndependence,  while  the  Rou- 
hough  still  occupying  their 
seats,  and  probably  pre- 
thcir  Dacian  blood  m  con- 

0  purity,  exhibit  in  their 
c  but  faint  traces  of  their 
extraction. 

3sor  Pott  (in  his  Etymolo- 
^Wschungen)  thus  sums  up 
aal  relations  of  the  Albanian 
Wallachian  languages : 

mtain  (he  says)  besides  some  few 
coincidences,  nearly  the  same 
in  their  dictionaries,  but  in  dif- 
nost  in  inverse,  proportions.  In 
the  original  lUjrian  element 
iites  ;  in  Wallachian  it  is  rcpre- 
•  a  vcrj*  small  percentage.  The 
ep<^»nderate8  in  Wallachian ;  of 
he  AlKinian  contains  much,  the 
in  little-  it  huH  instead  a  small 
:  of  Magyar  or  Hungarian  words, 
found  in  both :  in  Wallachian 
rough  ecclesiastical  influence,  in 
frtym  commnrcial  intercourse,  and 
^llly  Koniaie.  Finally  Wallachian 
ttel  many,  and  Albanian  few 
^■ordM. 

ni  of  the  C^Tillic  alphabet, 

1  its  turn  is  founded  on  the 
vas  at  an  early  period  intro- 
)y  the  KusBians,  and  has 
ded  to   from  time  to  time 

now     numbers    forty-four 


letters.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  Roman  alphabet 
to  Wallachian,  until  there  are  no 
less  than  fonrteen  distinct  alpha- 
bets in  use;  but  that  of  Alezi,  which 
first  appeared  in  i8a6,  seems  likely 
to  supersede  all  others.  The  Rus- 
sians violently  oppose  this  move- 
ment ;  and  during  their  occupation 
of  the  Danubian  provinces,  in  18489 
went  so  fieur  as  to  bum  the  poems, 
of  Eliade  Radulesco,  who  had 
greatly  aided  the  progress  of  a  ^oa- 
tional  spirit  and  literature  among 
the  people. 

Like  other  Romanic  languages, 
the  Wallachian  has  made  use  of 
the  Latin  pronoun  iUs  to  expi*eB8  the 
definite  article,  but  it  sufiGuces  it  to 
the  noun.  This  position  of  the 
artide  is  common  to  the  Albanian 
and  to  the  Bulgarian  dialect  of  the 
Slavonic.  On  this  Max  Muller 
merely  remarks  that,  while  the  old 
Roman  was  at  liberty  to  say  homo 
iUe  or  %Ue  homOj  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  chose  the  latter,  and 
the  Wallachians  the  former  position. 

Pott  suggests  that  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Albanian  and  Walla- 
chian is  derived  from  their  common 
Illyrian  origin ;  and  one  might  go 
even  further,  and  attribute  its  pre- 
sence in  Bulgarian  to  the  existence 
of  an  Illyrian  substratum  in  that 
Slavonic  race,  unless  indeed  it  were 
adopted  by  the  Bulgarians  from 
mere  association  with  their  Illyrian 
neighbours,  just  as  the  Danes  use  a 
separate  preposition  borrowed  from 
the  German,  instead  of  the  suffixed 
article  of  other  Scandinavian  dia- 
lects. 

Like  its  Latin  sisters,  Wallachian 
has  dropped  the  inflections  of  the 
noun,  but  by  retaining  one  in  the 
oblique  case  of  the  article  it  is  en- 
abled frequently  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  prepositions. 

Like  them,  too,  it  has  lost  the 
neuter  gender,  and  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs  an  auxiliary  has 
replaced  the  inflections  of  the  past 
and  future  tenses.     The  formation 
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of  the  future,  however,  deserves  a 
separate  notice :  while  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  it 
is  obtained  by  suffixing  to  the  in- 
finitive of  tlio  verb  the  present  tense 
(or  its  last  syllable)  of  the  verb  to 
have,  in  Wallachian  it  is  formed 
by  prefixing  that  of  the  verb  I  will. 
That  je  chanierai,  nous  chdnUrons, 
are  thus  formed  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Proven9al,  the 
oldest  of  the  Komance  languages, 
in  which,  instead  of  je  lums  dirai 
and  iioufi  rous  diruns,  we  find  dirvos 
ai  and  dir  hm-  evi. 

In  Wallachian,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  tlie  same  structure  of  the 
future  as  in  the  Teutonic;  and 
modern  Greek:  Jo  voiu  canta,  tu 
vei  canta,  el  ve  canta,  noi  voiu 
canta,  voi  veti  canta,  eli  voru  canta. 
Tliough  Wallachian  contains  a  re- 
siduum of  Illyrian,  and  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  Slavonic,  Greek, 
and  Turkish  words,  it  is  in  the 
main  a  Latin  language,  and  its 
grammar  essentially  Latin.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  the  other 
members  of  this  family,  and  with  a 
few  rules  as  to  the  changes  under- 
gone by  words  in  their  passage 
from  the  Latin,  its  acquisition  is 
easy.  Thus  the  Latin  I  between 
two  vowels  becomes  >•,  as  sol  (solis) 
=  so'are,  mel  (mellis)  =  miere ;  ct 
becomes  //  or  j//,  as  doctor  ^  dot'ter, 
pectus  =  peptu ;  tfu  becomes  j^j  ^s 
aqua  =  apa,  quatuor  ^  patru  ;  cl 
becomes  ch,  as  includere=inchidu ; 
and  .1'  ^  sc  as  executio  ^  scutura  or 
scoate. 

The  construction  of  sentences  is 
simple,  inverted  phrases  being 
sparingly  used,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  soft  and  musical.  The  na- 
tional ballads  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful, marked  by  a  refined  and 
tender  sentiment,  and  an  ai-dent 
love  for,  and  admiration  of  their 
native  land.  They  are  simply  bards 
or  Lautori,  who  are  at  once  poets 
and  minstrels.  These  Lautori  are 
for  the  most  part  gipsies,  and, 
fltrango   to   sjiy,    the   gipsies  were 


until  the  present  generation  skfe 
the  absolute  property  of  the  gOTWi 
ment,  or  oi  private  individual 
But  of  late  several  literary  um 
have  appeared  among  the  Tjonmii 
and  works  of  poetry,  hiBtoiy,  u 
fiction  have  issued  jfrom  the  ftada 
esco  press. 

The  Hon.  H.  E.  Stanley,  lA 
was  for  many  years  British  Cooii 
at  Bucharest,  and  felt  a  deep  sp 
pathy  with  the  national  and  hteni 
life  of  the  Roumans,  speaks  of  tl 
peasantry  as  lively,  simple,  fijendl 
to  strangers,  and  free  from  d 
bigoted  antipathy  to  membeit  ( 
the  Western  churches  so  oharacta 
istic  of  the  Slavonian  GhristHUi 
The  nobles  he  descrihes  as  oos 
bining  Oriental  ease  and  hospitelil 
with  Western  refinement,  and,  euej 
in  parts  of  Wallachia  where  tin 
entrust  the  management  of  the 
estates  to  Greek  bailiffs,  as  telmi 
great  interest  in  the  welfkre  of  the 
tenantry. 

Mr.  Stanley,  however,  stuu 
almost  alone  in  his  &vonrabIe  est 
mate  of  the  Bouman  character.  K 
Paget^  an  English  gentleman,  bi 
naturalised  and  owning  land  i 
Transylvania,  stigmatises  them  i 
proud,  ignorant,  lazy,  and  diH 
beyond  description.  Chovanets  di 
scribes  them  as  good-natured  ii 
hospitable,  but  ignorant,  idle^  d 
ceitful,  and  passionate.  Snpenl 
tious  in  the  extreme,  their  imsgin 
tions  are  filled  with  Yamnirei  u 
lemurs,  while  fortune-tellers  ii 
witches  ply  a  thriving  trade.  Sti 
more  recent  authorities  assme  i 
that  the  shameless  profligacy  of  al 
even  the  highest,  classes  in  Bnchsni 
surpasses  anything  to  be  met  wil 
in  the  most  immoral  cities  of  Westei 
or  Southern  Europe. 

The  Albanians,  though  a  wil 
and  predatory  people,  have  f< 
many  generations  given  little  or  i 
trouble  to  the  Turks.  They  fasv 
for  the  most  part,  embraced  ii 
Mahomedan  faith,  and  have  i 
sympathy     with     the      Slavonii 
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iG  of  Servia  aud  Bulgaria, 
ve  not  forgotten  iind  will 
)rgive  the  <Tuelty  and 
r  shown  by  liio  (4reekB  in 
of  independt'iii'o,  ejipei'inlly 
hery  in  colt!  blond  of  the 
I  garrison  of  'I'rijiolltwi,  tii 
e  inaurgentf.  hnd  promised 
irable  capituLitinn. 
I  the  Roumuus-  while  the 
ion  of  RnssiaTi  :iiid  Anxtrian 
ms  haa  destmyt'i!  nil  Bym- 
lich  they  niiL,i-lit  i.therwise 
t  towards  tin  ir  Christian 
im,  they  ai'/  r.lT.iwly  bat 
tiaxing  then-  iiller;iancu  to 

have  already  sncoeeded  in 
,he  two  provintca  of  Stol- 
id Wallachiii  under  one 
1  defiance  of  tiic  perai^tcnt 
iraof  tUoPoi-fi'. 
nternal administration  and 
y  is  corapletf^ ;  they  liftve 
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their  own  ministry  and  logialatiTo 
chambers,  their  own  army,  and  a 
Bmall  naval  force  for  the  protection 
of  their  commerce ;  only  in  the 
paytncnt  of  a  small  annttal  tribote, 
and  in  the  absence  of  separate 
diplomntic  i-epresontation,  and  of 
independent  belli^rent  riffhts,  do 
they  still  remain  under  Ottoman 
BiiEemiuty.  Thongh  their  nnme- 
rical  weakness  will  always  preclude 
their  attaining  a  plaoe  among  the 
European  powers,  and  from  their 
want  of  military  prowess  they  can- 
not unaided  oballengo  the  Turks  va 
the  field,  it  i»  yet  highly  probable 
that,  under  the  firm  and  prudeiit 
guidance  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Hobenzollem,  they  will  ultiniat«1y 
cast  off  these  laat  evidences  of  sub. 
jection,  and  acquire  an  entjrc  poli* 
tical.  as  they  have  a  national,  indo- 
pendence. 

W. 
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ERASMUS. 
PART  n. 


WHILIj  on  bis  way  to  Balo  for 
the  second  time,  Erasmus  en- 
joyed tbo  company  of  liis  friend 
More  for  some  months  in  Flanders, 
whither  the  latter  liad  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  alonj^  with  Cuthbert 
Tunstiill  and  Richard  Sampson, 
afterwards  Bishops  of  London  and 
Chichester  respectively.  This  visit 
of  More  to  Flanders  is  memorable 
from  his  having  employed  his  leisure 
there  in  composinj^  the  Utopia.  The 
second  book  was  added  afterwards, 
to  show  the  King  the  reasons  that 
made  the  author  demur  to  giving 
liim  his  services.  The  manuscript 
was  confided  to  the  hands  of  Eras- 
mus, who  saw  it  through  the  press. 
Once  more  at  Rale,  Erasmus  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  learned  society 
at  Froben's;  for  the  printer  was  in 
those  days  the  centre  of  a  system 
of  luminaries.  Hero  he  first  met 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  his  devoted  ad- 
mirer through  life,  and  editor  and 
biographer  after  death ;  here  too, 
Gerard  Lystrius,  who  composed 
the  notes  to  the  Laus  StulfUioi, 
Bilibald  Pierckheimer,  like  Rhenan- 
us, a  scion  of  the  school  of  Schele- 
stadt,  joined  him  in  his  labours  on 
St.  Jerome.  Zwingle  came  to  Bdio 
on  purpose  to  see  him,  and  swore 
eternal  devotion ;  and  CEcolampa- 
dius  and  he  struck  up  a  close  friend- 
ship. With  those  who  were  united 
to  him  by  merely  literary  sympa- 
thies these  pleasant  relations  con- 
tinued unaltered  to  the  last.  13ut, 
a  few  years  pass  away — and  Eras- 
mus is  openly  rejoicing  in  the  death 
of  Zwingle  and  (Ecolampadius.^ 


As  yet^  howeTer,  all  was  Bmool 
and  when  what  was  regarded 
contemporaries  as  the  most  imp 
tant  work  of  Erasmus'  life  cai 
out — ^his  edition  of  the  New  Tfli^ 
ment — none  wore  loader  in  th 
acclamations  than  the  future  S« 
Reformers,  thoagh  there  was 
monk  of  Erfurt  who  disUked  i 
leanings  displayed  in  the  anaol 
tions.  The  Novum  Insinm^mibk 
as  it  was  first  entitled^  displajadt 
name  of  Leo  X.  on  the  tit&iii| 
Erasmus  having  taken  the  pnrih 
liberty  of  secoring  the  Pop 
countenance  for  this  woork  iatM 
of  for  the  St  Jerome^  the  latier  Iw 
dedicated,  according  to  orign 
intention,'  to  the  Arohfaidiop 
Canterbnry.  The  importaiioe 
Erasmus'  labours  did  not  lie  in  ti 
direction  of  popalarising  m  kDon 
ledge  of  the  New  Testament^  wU 
had  already  been  tranalaftad  is 
many  of  the  modem  Isngniy 
but  in  consummating  the  wa 
begun  by  Laurentins  Vall%  and  ail 
ing  a  death.blo  w  at  the  DiTine  rij^ 
of  the  received  text.  All  tiiatm 
lations  made  had  been  dnMm  wH 
out  inquiry  from  Ihe  text  of  JevM 
which  was  recognised  thra^ 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fimsi 
the  basis  of  that  authorised  Ij  d 
Council  of  Trent.  A  critioaf  sd 
tion  was  a  novelty  in  tho  is^gi^ 
world  of  the  day,  and.  She  I 
novelties,  impious.  VoiJ  ■ 
spectable  divines  were  fimnd  i 
maintain  the  inspiration  of  ihs  « 
cepted  version  on  the  gronnd  tk 
to  admit  a  single  error  was  to  eon 


'  Zwingle  lost  bis  life  on  the  firld  of  buttio  in  1531,  while  engaged,  after  tli»£uhic 
uf  the  tSwiss  p.iiit«)rs,  in  oxborting  tho  troops.  Krnbmiis  writes:  'Bene  liabet  qnod di 
Coryphaei  periurunt.  /uint^^Iius  in  ncie,  (Ecobimpadius  paalo  post  febri  etapoMcflufa 
Quod  fti  illiH  fuvisyet  'ZvvdKioSf  actum  erat  do  nobis.' — Op,  iii.  142a,  B. 

*  Beatus  Khonanusi,  Letter  to  Charles  V. 
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)  everything.  Edward  Lee, 
rds  chaplain  and  ahnoner  to 
VIII.,  was  one  of  the  most 
ig  and  relentless  of  the  an- 
ts raised  np  against  Eras- 
the  Novum  Instrumentum. 
;  whoso  opinions  were  better 
ousideration  was  the  learned 
'd,  James  Lopez  S tunica, 
said  to  have  set  Erasmus 
n  many  points,  but  who  did 
I  to  bring  against  him  the 
of  Arianism,  inevitably 
lent  upon  the  removal  of 
iree  Heavenly  Witnesses. 
/s  allusion  to  Erasmus  as 
d  in  the  butter  and  beer  of 
mtry,'  with  the  remark  of 
ter  that  it  was  too  bad  on 
ight  grounds  to  have  the 
►n  of  an  out-and-out  heresy 
1  upon  him  *by  a  brazen- 
affoon,'  signify  no  more  than 
lative  difference.' 
if  the  edition  of  the  New 
ent  found  hot  opponents,  it 
md.no  lukewarm  friends, 
se,  too,  of  the  kind  that  were 
Btluable.  Leo  X.  publicly 
nlatod  the  editor.  Cardinal 
;s,  who  was  then  engaged  on 
•mplutensian  Polyglot,  ex- 
high  approval ;  as  did  also 
tl  Campeggio.  Adrian  of 
:,  though  no  patron  of 
afterwards  as  Pope,  now 
ipport  to  his  countryman. 
)k  came  through  the  press 
J,  under  the  entire  sanction 
lis  Berua,  bishop  of  the 
The  Englishmen  of  note, 
n,  Fisher,  Tuiistall,  More, 
id  others,  were  on  the  same 
a  man — the  last-named, 
{ishop  of  Winchester,  de- 
that  ho  found  the  Latin 
ailixed  by  Erasmus  to  be 
than    ten  commentaries,  so 


much  light  did  it  throw  upon  the 
original. 

Amid  the  felicitations  of  his 
great  friends  some  laudatory  Greek 
verses  reached  Erasmus  as  a  tribute 
of  admiration  from  a  young  student 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,* 
concerning  whom  CEcolampadius 
wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  praise 
the  highest  possible,  saying  he  was 
worthy  the  love  of  Erasmus  the 
Firsts  since  he  was  likely  to  turn 
out  Erasmus  the  Second.  One 
time,  when  Reuchlin  had  visited 
the  school  of  George  Simler,  in 
Hesse,  he  had  found  the  present 
student  of  Tiibingen  a  promising 
boy  of  ten,  and,  as  the  young 
scholar  was  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
had  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
him,  making  him  the  invaluable 
present  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon, 
and  GraBcisinghis  name  of  Schwartz- 
erd  into  Melancthon. 

A  different  note  was  struck  when 
a  letter  reached  Erasmus  from 
George  Spalatin,  full  of  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  his  New  Testa- 
ment, but  asking  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  (it  was  Martin 
Luther)  to  reconsider  the  questions 
of  the  '  righteousness  of  works ' 
and  '  original  sin,'  and  the  amount 
of  authority  to  be  attributed  to 
Augustine. 

But  Luther  has  not  yet  blighted 
the  happiness  of  Erasmus,  though 
the  baleful  star  is  rising.  As  yet 
we  see  in  Erasmus  only  the  hon- 
oured scholar,  whose  poverty  is 
chiefly  the  fault  of  his  own  fastidi- 
ousness and  love  of  independence, 
or,  rather,  of  a  kind  of  Bohemianism 
that  makes  him  prefer  begging  for 
the  supply  of  his  momentary  wants 
to  making  the  slightest  engagement 
of   a  permanent  nature.     In  this 


s  ferat  ex  talibus  lemmatis,  volut  ascurrdporfricta  frontis,  impingi  suspicionem 
haerescK>8?' — pp.,  ix.  317,  C,  D. 
Er.  Op.,  iii.  1 595,  F.    The  versea,   which  were  sent"  by  Rhenanua,  are  there 
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respect,  and  no   other,   the   monk 
was  alive  in  the  breast  of  Erasmns. 
The   magnificent    offers    made   by- 
Francis  I.  through  the  great  French 
scholar,  Budteus,  and  enforced  by  a 
personal  visit  from  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  Stephen  Poncher,  a  declared 
admirer,  failed  to  draw  him  ont  of 
the    Netherlands,    where    he    had 
been  since  finally  quitting  England. 
With  Budffius  Erasmus  had  of  late 
been  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
before  the  eye  of  the  world.     Up 
to  this  time  the  reputation  of  the 
French  scholar  was  chiefly  grounded 
on  a  treatise  of  prodigious  learning 
on    the    lioman    as   and   its  parts. 
His    Curmtunifani     Lin  gun*    Grcecm 
was  not  published  till  lonp:  after- 
wards,  in  1529.     In  the  field  of  law 
the  name  of  Budajus  associates  itself 
with  his  Annotations  on  the  Pan- 
deci<^.    The  correspondence  between 
the  French  and  Dutch  scholars  was 
a  curious   experiment  how  aggra- 
vatingit  was  possible  for  two  persons 
to  be  to  one  another  under  the  guise 
of  friendship.     If  any  touch  were 
wanting   to   intensify  their   secret 
jealousy,  it  was  deftly  given  after- 
wards by  Longolius,*  who  had  the 
ill-nature  to  publish  a  comparison 
between  them.  Pretending  to  praise 
impartially,  Longolius  covertly  as- 
signed the  palm  to  Budaeus.     Eras- 
mns wrote   to  Longolius  to  thank 
him  for  the  preference  he  had  shown 
for   his    rival.      He    had    been    as 
parsimonious  (he  said)  in  praise  of 
Budteus  as  lavish  in  that  of  himself. 
At  the  same  time  Enismus  managed, 
under    show    of    running    himself 
down,  to  let  the  world  fully  under- 
stand that  he   thought  Budiens  a 
very   dull   fellow.     Longolias   was 
admittedly  right  in  declaring  Bu- 
dceus  to  have  the  advanta^^e  over 
Erasmus   in   knowledge   of  Greek 
and  of  the  civil  law.     But  Erasmus 
is  on  our  tables,  and  Budffius  is  in 
the  Bodleian.     No  doubt  Jjongolius 


would  be  of  Bacon*s  opinion 
is  the  straws  that  come  do' 
stream  of  time. 

Admirable,  however,  as 
style  of  ErasmoB,  there  ia  1 
foV  everyiliiiig,  «^d  s  less  o 
age  than  his  own  may  thii 
St.  Paul  could  have  aflTor 
dispense  with  its  aid.  Thi 
phrase  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  B 
published  at  the  close  of  151 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  ui 
proved  to  be  only  the  heral 
series.  At  last,  at  the  inst 
of  his  Mends,  Erasmus  laid 
on  the  Gospels,  though,  to  hu 
be  it  said,  under  protest.  M 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  Y. 
to  Ferdinand,  brother  of  CI 
Luke  to  Henry  VIII.;  Ml 
Francis  I.  But  leaving  Bi 
quietly  employed  on  thee 
other  productions,  indolging 
intimacy  with  Ludovicus  Y; 
young  Spaniard,  afterwards  1 
of  Corpus,  and  with  Gonrai  1 
nins,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Lo 
and  dividing  his  time  betwec 
place  and  Sftle,  we  most  in 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  to  81 
where  there  is  a  fieroe  stonn 
ing. 

The  Popes,  it  is  well  know 
at  their  disposal  during  the  ] 
Ages  a  treasuiT  of  the  snpei 
merits  of  Chnst  and  the  ! 
over  and  above  what  waa  sol 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  tlie  w 

Money  was  about  this  tune 
at  Borne,  and  large  qnantil 
future  happiness  were  ocmaeq 
on  sale,  the  kings  and  other 
tates  of  Europe  to  receive  a 
mission  for  aUowing  the  trani 
to  take  place  in  their  teirii 
To  the  Dominican  friars  wi 
trusted  the  sale  of  Indolg 
People  of  culture  in  Euro{ 
thought  the  same  about  this  n 
but  there  was  one  man  whc 
what  ho  thought.     It  was  0 


*  The  one  mHn  boyond  the  Alps  whom  the  fastidioud  Italians  allowed  to  Im  i 
write  r>'itin  —that  in,  imitite  ('icen^ 
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;tober,  15 17,  that  Luther 
)n  the  doors  of  the  palace 
Wittenberg  those  ninety- 
ositions  against  indnl- 
ich  dismembered  Chris- 
En  the  summer  of  15 18 
Q  joined  Luther  at  Wit- 
Luther  obeyed  the  com- 
be Papal  legate,  Cajetan, 
before  him,  but,  on  his 
;  retractation,  retired  in 
i  Saxony.  The  Elector 
refused  to  send  him  to 

I  a   disputation   held  at 
the  year  15 19,  between 

nd  Luther  on  the  Papal 
,  Luther  found  out  that 
the  tenets  condemned 
ancil  of  Constance  were 
;  own  creed,  and  that  he 
ng  been  a  Uussite  with- 
ig  it.  This  proved  Huss 
)  irrevocable  step  was  yet 
n.  On  the  loth  of  De- 
j2o,  Luther,  already  cut 
;he   Church,  burned  the 

II  by  the  Holy  Cross  at 


?• 


es  were  out  of  joint,  and 
ras  by  some  expected  to 
right,  by  others  gravely 
)f  having  set  them  wrong, 
re,  couched  in  at  all  de- 
,  issued  from  the  German 
I  it  teemed  with  such  pro- 
it  was  at  once  set  down 
s,  who  sincerely  disliked 
ous  personality  indulged 
cunt  of  the  destruction 
seemed  likely  to  bring 
jause  of  bonoi  llterce  (Er. 
72,  A).  To  Erasmus  him- 
itherans,  so  long  as  there 
ope  of  his  joining  them, 
!mely  civil ;  and  he  was 
most  driven  into  their 
ihe  persecutions  of  the 
)arty,  who  persisted  in 
aat  he  was  at  the  bottom 
mischief.  But  Erasmus 
0  be  entrapped  into   an 


indiscretion,  thoagh  the  lion  for  his 
benefit  roared  gently  as  a  sacking 
dove.  To  MelancthoD,  endeavoar- 
ing  to  extract  some  panegyric  on 
Luther,  he  replied,  that  about  the 
excellence  of  Lather's  private  life 
all  were  agreed,  bat  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  his  doctrine, 
and  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  not 
read  his  works.  A  letter  from  Lu- 
ther himself^  shortly  after  did  not 
extract  a  more  ardent  reply.  Eras- 
mas  mingled  advice  with  afiection, 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  better 
to  attack  those  who  abased  the 
Pope's  authority  than  the  Pope 
himself,  and  to  endeavour  to  reform 
the  universities  instead  of  pouring 
contempt  on  them. 

In  the  point  last  alluded  to  lies 
the  secret  of  the  confusion  in  the 
monkish  mind  between  Beuchlin 
and  Erasmus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Luther  on  the  other.  At  an  early 
period  learning  had  been  the  ex-, 
elusive  privilege  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  contribution  to  human 
thought  remains  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy:  now  they  had  to  en- 
dure the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  monopoly  come  to  an  end. 
The  mendicant  friars  had  distin- 
guished themselves  above  the  rest 
in  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican, 
Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan ;  and  it 
was  the  same  Orders  that  were  now 
most  active  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  new  light  that  was 
dawning  on  the  world.  To  the 
pretensions  of  Scholasticism  Eras- 
mus was  a  foe  every  whit  as  deadly 
as  Luther ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  Luther  was  less  of  a  fnend  to 
a  better  learning.  The  intense 
hatred  of  the  monks  for  Luther  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  frightful 
expression  recorded  to  have  been 
uttered  by  a  Dominican — *  Uiinam 
mihi  liccret  deniihus  iiieis  demordero 
gidam  Lutkerl!      Nihil  vererer  ore 


•  Er.  Op.,  iii.  423.     The  letter  is  dated  March  31,  1519. 
:. — NO.    LXXIV.      NEW   SERIES. 
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adhuc  cruenio  accedere  ad  corpus 
ChristV  ^  But  thejliated  Erasmos 
no  less,  and  bit  with  venom  at  the 
heel  thej  felt  was  crushing  them. 
About  the  theological  tenets  of 
Luther  the  monks  knew  and  oared 
little.  To  them  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  him  and 
Erasmus.  The  real  heresy  was 
common  to  Rcuchlin  and  Erasmus 
and  Luther.® 
^^  It  was  true,  however,  that  on 
questions  of  practical  Church-reform 
Erasmus  and  Luther  were  tolerably 
agreed ;  nor  was  this  denied  by 
Erasmus,  although  certainly  never 
thrust  in  people's  faces.  But  Eras- 
mus was  through  life  the  consistent 
advocate  of  peace  at  any  price 
(except  when  wounded  in  his  litera- 
ry reputation),  and  he  was  sincerely 
shocked  as  well  us  alarmed  at  the 
violent  means  taken  by  Luther  to 
secure  an  end  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered commendable.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  i*egard  to  those  deep 
speculative  questions  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  theology  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  thought,  Erasmus,  so  far 
as  he  held  any  opinions  at  all,  was 
quite  opposed  to  Luther.  Erasmus 
came  as  near  genius  as  common 
sense  could  carry  him  ;  Luther  was 
a  genius,  but  of  the  moral  more 
than  the  intellectual  type.  All 
great  movements  of  the  human 
spirit  have  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  without  rather  than  from  with- 
in. An  overni'custering  impulse 
sweeps  the  leadiT inwards,  and com- 
nmnicates  itself  to  his  followers, 
who  lose  tlurinselves  in  they  know 
not  what ;  nor  is  it  till  the  rush  of 
enthusiasm  has  spent  its  force  that 
their  successors  dniw  breatli  and 
recover  individuality.  Luther  was 
eaten  up  by  zeal  for  God's  house, 
and  applied  universally  the  only 
theory  which  he  felt  would  fit  him- 
self:   *Thy  grace    is   suflicient   for 


me.'  While  Erasmus  was  dresaii 
of  a  peaceM  iiffemal  refbtrm  n 
an  extension  of  t!ie  bounds  of  I 
Church  under  the  silent  inflnenca 
cultare,  Laiher  -was  malnTig  II 
dream  impossible  ever  tobe  xwBsf 
The  old  botties  were  dftstiniJ 
burst  from  the  new  wine  Umi  i 
fermenting  within  tbem.  liar 
time,  indeed.  Lather  entertsin 
great  hopes  of  Erasmns,  bni  an  i 
tentive  perusal  of  his  wovki  oi 
vinced  him  that  the  resemldsBi 
therein  contained  to  hia  own  n> 
were  really  only  saperfioiaL      1 


every  day,  and  expressed  »iinr  II 
he  woold  not  do  mndi  to  SaoA 
'  i^e  doctrine  of  Christ  or  of  Goi 
grace.'  The  time  waa  to 
when  Lather  wonld  be 
'that  viper  Erasmus.'  ~Wa 
note  some  of  the  sncooasiy  sfti 
that  led  up  to  this  oonsommaliflB 
charity. 

The  reply  of  Erasmus  to  Lalil 
before  aUaded  to  was  pubHshsd  I 
the  Reformers,  and,  ^^Vrngh  a 
enough,  gave  great  affimoe  to  t 
orthodox,  particular  ezoeptionbd 
taken  to  a  passage  in  whim  BiasH 
says :  '  I  write  this,  not  baoassi 
think  you  need  my  adyios^  bat 
the  hope  that  yon  wiU  alwi^goi 
as  you  have  b^^on.'  A  tNuaali 
clamour  was  raised  at  the  aolisit 
Erasmus  hopinff  that  Lntliar  iisi 
go  on  as  he  had  hegun^  and  thH|| 
Erasmus  might  ezplsin  to  Lss  ,< 
that  this  was  only  a  pdlito  wq^ 
speaking  to  a  stm^ipBr,  on.  (I 
principle  of  treating  a  man  aa  boail 
in  order  to  make  him  ao^  il  li 
useless  to  expect  the  DoisiaiSi 
to  understand  delieaer.  Ip 
indignation  was  roused  vy  a  sW 
ment  that  there  were  many  at  Ln 
vain  who  sympathised  with  Latli 
— *with  what  was  good  in  Ufl 
explained  Erasmus  to  the  PopSi 


*  Er.  Op,,  iii.  630,  C. 

'  'GniHru  bciru  hiiTesis  est,   expolitc  luqui  h«eresis  est;  quio^ilid  ipn  BOB  llKil 
hii'redis  est.*-  -AV.  O/).,  iii.  517,  C. 
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lication  of  another  of 
jmbroiled  Erasmus  still 
increased  his  irritation 
)  Lutherans,  who  were 
of  all  his  woes.  The 
rdinal  -  Archbishop  of 
bert  de  Brandenburg, 
had  himself  been  inte- 
he  sale  of  indulgences, 
g  cupidity  apart,  of  a 
1  of  mind,  entertained 
Irairation  for  Erasmud, 
\Ai  uncertain  what  line 
)  take  up  with   respect 

To  testify  his  esteem 
s  he  sent  him  a  present 
n  cup,  the  messenger 
eing  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
f  the  Archbishop's,  who 
I  fully  shared  his  patron's 
for  Erasmus.  In  writing 
le  Archbishop,  Erasmus 
•portuuity  of  putting  in 
ehalf  of  the  Reformers, 
is  belief  that  they  meant 
h  some  of  the  statements 
itings  might  require  to 
:h  considerable  allowance, 
which  might  be  said  of 
abard  himself,  not  to 
yprian  or  Jerome.  At 
time  he  expressed  un- 
m tempt  for  the  divines 
amouring  against  Luther 
viug  read  his  works,  and 
ot  a  word  on  their  lips 
CSV,  heretics,  heresiarchs, 
I  Antichrist.'  This  letter 
7.  I,  1519)  Erasmus  put 
'ids  of  Jlutten,  confiding 
deliver  it  or  not  as  he 
k  fit .  ITntten,  with  more 
honour,  had  it  printed 
en  waiting  to  show  it  to 
al. 

B])ite  these  annoyances, 
•as  to  do  the  Reformers 
urn  still    b(?fure   he   had 

them.  The  Erapergr 
1  had  died  on  January  12, 
,  the  dispute  about  the 
was  not  terminated,  nor 


Charles  V.  crowned  at  Aix  until 
October  22,  1520.  The  plague 
drove  the  young  Emperor  from  Aix 
to  Cologne,  where  ho  convened  a 
Diet,  determined  among  other  things 
to  inaugurate  his  accession  to  this 
new  dignity  by  taking  measures 
against  the  heretics.  Alcander, 
the  Papal  legate,  demanded  in  fall 
conclave  that  Luther's  books  should 
be  burned  and  himself  delivered  up. 
For  a  moment  the  blameless  Frederic 
faltered  in  his  i*esolution  to  protect 
him.  He  sent  for  Erasmus  to  have  a 
confidential  communication.  Stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the 
Elector  suddenly  asked  Erasmus 
what  was  his  real  opinion  of  Luther. 
Erasmus  hesitated,  but  the  Elector 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  he 
would  search  into  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  and  Erasmus  blurted  out, 
'  Luther  has  committed  two  sins : 
he  has  touched  the  Pope's  crown 
and  the  monks'  bellies.'  ^  Luther 
died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  his  native 
place  of  Eisleben. 

The  Diet  of  Worms  was  opened 
by  Charles  V.  on  the  2i8t  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  same  year.  By  this  time 
Luther  had  scattered  the  Pope's 
Bull  in  ashes  to  the  winds ;  Philip 
Melancthon  had  first  married  a  wife 
and  then  asked  his  friends'  advice 
about  it,  but  in  that  he  only  exer- 
cised his  layman's  right ;  and 
Hutten  had  broken  loose,  and  was 
besetting  the  public  roads  with  a 
troop  of  bandits.  Erasmus  found 
in  illness  a  convenient  excuse  for 
non-attendance  at  the  Diet,  to 
which  he  received  a  summons. 
The  proceedings  at  this  Diet  are 
matter  of  a  wider  history.  On  his 
dying-bed  Charles  V.  regretted  not 
having  violated  the  safe-conduct  he 
had  granted  to  Luther  (a  meri- 
terious  precedent  lay  before  him  in 
Sigismund's  treatment  of  John 
Huss)  ;  ho  thought  that  he  might 
have  crushed  the  Reformation  while 
still  in  the  shell;   but  a  more  potent 


js  peocavit  in  duobiis:  tetigit  coronam  Pontificis  et  ventres  monachorum.' 
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reformer  than  Luther  would  have 
been  left  at  large,  and  that  was — 
the  printing-press. 

Before  the  year  1521  was  out, 
Leo  X.  had  died — Leo  the  Lux- 
urious, Leo  the  Magnificent, 
Leo  the  anything  but  counterpart 
of  Peter.  The  days  of  this  pontiff 
were  the  ripe  autumn  of  Italy's 
greatness,  as  those  of  his  father, 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  had  been  its 
golden  summer,  and  the  trium- 
virate of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio its  early  and  prophetic 
spring.  The  appearance  presented 
by  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  very 
much  resembled  that  of  Greece  in 
classic  days,  and  the  triumphs  of  its 
genius  were  hardly  inferior.  Every- 
where small  independent  States, 
monarchies  or  republics,  in  con- 
stant collision,  struck  from  one 
another  the  spark  of  genius.  The 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
gave  no  promise  of  a  reign  of  peace. 
Milan  under  the  Sforzas,  the  oligar- 
chical  Republic  of  Venice,  Florence 
under  the  Medici  (half-way  in  the 
position  they  occupied  between 
Pericles  and  the  Pisistratids) ; 
Naples  under  the  sway  of  the 
House  of  Aragon — all  quarreling 
with  one  another ;  the  Pope  of  the 
day  quarreling  with  them  and  with 
the  Barons  of  Romagna,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bequeath  a  permanent 
principality  to  some  relation,  gene- 
rally a  son,  only  to  have  his  work 
undone  by  his  successor,  and  the 
struggle  to  commence  afresh — it 
was  on  no  day  of  slumbrous  calm 
that  the  human  spirit  sounded  its 
first  note  of  recovered  liberty.  The 
spiritual  despotism  established  by 
liildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  Gregory  I. 
was  more  impaired  than  aided  by 
the  attempt  to  superadd  a  tempo- 
ral sovereignty.  Some  of  the  near 
predecessors  of  Leo  X.  had  sunk 
almost  as  much  below  the  level  of 
human  infirmity  as  they  were  ex- 


pected to  rise  above  it.  Sixtei  F 
was  infamous  enoaeli  withoat  ti 
share  attributed  to  nim  in  tin  oo 
spiracy  of  the  Paul  to  mnider  tl 
Medici  in  the  house  of  Qod.  Tl 
piety  of  his  sncoessor,  Innooentyil 
displayed  itself  only  in  the  oolb 
tion  of  relics.  But  it  was  in  Ak 
ander  VL  that  the  wibkednsM  1 
Papal  Bome  came  to  a  head,  1 
that  of  Begal  Bome  in  TarqiDH 
Sextus,  and  of  Imperial  Bome  i 
Sextus  Nero. 

Sempor  nib  Sextis  peidita  Boott  ftdt 

After  the  deadly  Spaniard,  n 
found  a  relief  even  in  the  ~ 


days  of  Julias.  From  the  peoil 
Leo  Erasmus  hoped  great  lUf 
thinking  his  wise  interrenfa 
would  allay  the  diMennons  1 
Christendom.  But  Leo  was  m 
pine  till  wakened  at  last  to  mei 
Bonable  severity  and  an  oheBwi 
defence  of  abuses.  The  ootTfiii 
of  theChurch  had  long heen  flagni 
and  unblushing;  nor  oooldwefi 
a  better  illustmtion  than  in  then 
of  Leo  himself.  From  hia  as 
tender  years  the  yoonff  Qkmm 
had  been  destined  by  nia  fltti 
Lorenzo,  to  the  purple.  TheeU 
was  declared  ready  for  CShvrah-fi 
ferment  at  the  age  of  7,  andli 
king  of  France  created  Urn  Ahh 
of  Fontedolce,  the  grant  being  on 
firmed  by  Sixtus  lY.,  who  waa  «i 
ing  to  forget  his  qnanal  witt  ti 
Medici.  A  month  or  two  late  H 
Pope  had  some  slight  aoi^l 
about  sanctioning  hia  ap^oiatei 
to  the  archbishopriq  of  Aiz  inh 
veuce ;  but  a  more  seriooa  diiloril 
arose  when  it  was  disoovered  ik 
tihe  occupant  was  not  dead,  as  w 
imaginea.  Finally,  GKovamii  f 
ceived  the  strings  of  a  Cardioali  ai 
the  father  wrote  to  his  envoy  1 
Rome  to  know  how  the  hoj  ovgi 
to  behave  himself.  ^^  Well  nigl 
Laurentius  Valla  administer  tl 
bitter  herbs  of  his 


SI 
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night  th6  Virgil  of  the  day, 
ta  MantQanns,  exclaim  in  the 
)f  a  Jn^enal — 

Venalia  nobis 
,  sacerdotes,  altaria,  sacra,  corone, 
thura.   preces,    coelum    est    venale 
usque. 

g  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  in- 
an  association,  of  which  Sado- 
s  a  member,  was  formed  at 

for  the  re-awakening  of 
ian  piety.  But  it  was  not 
D  be.  The  iniquity  o  f  Babylon 
ill ;  Savonarola  had  sang  its 
n,  and  Luther  purified  what 
i  not  destroy.  For  a  change 
>me  over  Catholicism  since  the 
)f  Luther — a  change  signified 
)  establishment  of  the  Jesuit 
'  by  a  Bull  of  Paul  IIL  in  1540 
logons  to  that  which  passed 
the  Jewish  nation  after  their 
I  from  exile  ;  and  the  title  of 
^aptivitaa  Ecclesice  Bahylmiica 
i  easily  be  retorted  upon  its 
r  in  a  sense  other  than  he  in- 
1.  But  to  the  Reformers  the 
of  the  Lord  was  but  one,  and 
vas  the  cause  of  Gideon.  We 
:ell  imagine  their  exasperation 
Bt  Erasmus.  Bold  words  had 
their  work;  and  the  time  for 
as  bold  had  come.  But  where 
Orasmus  now  ?  He  wascling- 
)  the  skirts  of  the  Scarlet  Lady 
d,  like  Meroz,  bitterly  was  he 
1 
8  successor  of  Leo  X.  in  the 

of  Peter  was  Adrian  of 
*ht,  who  had  been  the  school- 
7  of  Erasmus  at  Do  venter,  and 
quently  a  professor  at  Lou  vain, 
nus,  thinking  his  time  was 
,  renewed  his  efforts  for  the 
ion  of  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
/rote  to  Adrian  at  Rome,  re- 
lending  internal  reform,  an 
sty  for  past  offences,  and  a 
cil  to  be  attended  only  by  mo- 
c    men  of  both  parties.     But 


the    advice  was  not  palatable   to 
Adrian. 

It  was  in  the  year  1522,  which 
we  have    now  reached,   that    the 
Colloquies  were  published,  a  work 
which  has  done  more  even  than  the 
Fraise  of  Folly  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Erasmus — at  least,  they 
were  now  for  the   first  time  put 
forth  by  Erasmus  himself;    for  a 
stolen  and  imperfect  copy  had  been 
long  in  circulation,  printed,  like  the 
Adages,  by  Froben.     The  book  con- 
tained a  re-assertion  with  scarcely 
perceptible  abatements,  but  under 
the  convenient  form  of  dialogue,  of 
all    Erasmus'    most    objectionable 
views,  or,  rather,  criticisms.     The 
CoUoquies  professed  to  be  an  educa- 
tional work.   Seldom  has  there  been 
a  book   for  boys  containing   such 
strong    meat    as    this    one.      The 
popularity    of    the     CoUoquies    in 
their  own  day  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that,  on  a  rumour  of  their  in- 
tended proscription,   a  printer  in 
Paris,  named  Colinet,  could  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  strike  off  24,000 
copies.**     It  is  very  likely  that  the 
report  was  in   the    first    instance 
merely  a  ruse   of  the  printer's,  to 
heighten   his   sale   by   giving    the 
apple  of  knowledge  the  flavour  of 
transgression ;    but    the   idea   was 
afterwards  taken  up  in  earnest. 

The  declining  years  of  Erasmus, 
like  those  of  Reuchlin,  were  vexed 
by  many  and  grievous  foes ;  but  he 
had  not  the  consolation  of  a  party  in 
his  favour.     From  the  Lutherans  he 
was  becoming  daily  more  estranged, 
without  gaining  thereby  the  confi- 
dence   of    their    opponents.      His 
break  with  Hutten  took  place  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  CoUo- 
quies were  published.     That  strange 
mixture  of  zeal  and  lawlessness,  the 
witty,  the  brave,  the  not  ungener- 
ous  Hutten,   who    had   once   met 
Hochstraten  alone,  drawn  his  sword 


^.  Op.,  iii.  1 168,  I).   We  must  remember  that  Erasmus  wrote  not  for  one  country, 
>r  all. 
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upon  him,  and  then  spared  him 
contemptuously  when  he  took  to 
entreaty,  now  hunted  down  hy  his 
foes,  and  covered  with  a  loathsome 
disease,  was  seeking  where  to  die. 
He  came  to  Bale,  where  Erasmus 
was  residing,  and  Erasmus  refused 
to  see  him.  He  was  equally  afraid 
of  Hutten  and  Hutten's  enemies; 
but  he  put  it  on  the  stoves — 
Erasmus  could  never  endure  the 
Gterman  stoves,  and  Hutten's 
health  (so  said  Erasmus)  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  without  one. 
Needless  mischief  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  Henry  Eppendorf, 
who  negotiated  between  the  two. 
In  July,  1523,  Hutten  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  an  Expostulation  vnth 
Erasmidi  of  Btftierdam,  in  which  he 
put  a  cogent  question,  which  pos- 
terity finds  it  very  hard  to  answer 
for  Erasmus  :  '  With  what  pretence 
of  honesty  do  you  hope  to  oppose 
a  party  whose  defeat  you  must  feel 
would  bo  cittended  witli  destruction 
to  Gospel  truth  and  liberty?' 
Erasmus  published  an  answer  en- 
titled The  SpoiKje  of  Erasmus 
against  the  Aspersions  of  Hutten. 
It  was  a  sponge  steeped  in  vinegar. 
Hutton  was  dead  before  the  Sponge 
was  published,  and  Erasmus  knew 
it.  Surely  Christian  charity  would 
have  thought  that  Hutten's  offences 
were  already  washed  away ! 

The    occupation    of   the    Papal 
chair   by    the    Dutchman,  Adrian, 
was  not  of  long  duration.     He  died 
on  the   14th   of  September,  1523, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  member 
of  the  ^ledioi  family,  Giulio,  bastard 
son   of    that    brother    of    Lorenzo 
Giovanni,    who    was   murdered    in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.     The 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.   (such 
was  his  pontifical    name)  saw  the 
*  Defender  of  the  Faith  '  in  England 
set  up  as  his  own  Pope.     Reforma- 
tion  in  this  country   was  not  the 
outcome  of  popular  sentiment,  as  in 
Germany.  Duringthemany changes 
of  the   State   religion    the    ^Adia- 
phorists '    appear   to   have   had   a 


large  numerical  prepandeniM 
The  fire  indeed  awoke  in  ^noGI 
and  smouldered  on  in  the  LoDaii 
but  it  had  well-nigh  been  Btamp 
out  under  the  heel  of  despotia 
when  it  suited  despotiBm  to?  In 
with  Bome, 

And    goipel    light    fint    bMintd   ft 
Bolejn't  ejes. 

But,  to  retom  to  Bramni^  ^ 
find  in  the  next  year  the  fimiU 
touch  put  to  the  long-growing  d 
senaion  between  hiTnaolf  aim!  y^rth 
This  was  done  by  their  iniendiia 
of  shots  in  the  De  hSbero  AtUk 
And  the  Da  8erw>  AMiryn  T 
controYersy  itself  was  maing 
without  breach  of  politeneH 
either  side,  Lather  ihanking  ~ 
mus  for  having  alone  gone  to  i 
root  of  his  diSSnenoe  with  Bn 
And  in  defending  the  opiman 
'those  who  ascribe  somettu^ 
Free  Will,  hut  rely  moat  w 
G^race/  Erasmus,  beaidea  takn 
the  oommon-senae  Tiew  of  H 
question,  which  waa  most  eoiiyi 
to  his  mind,  was  only  enuMflalii 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  luftfll 
into  him  at  Parisi  for  the  8oo4i 
maintained  Uiat  anterior  to  gn 
man  coald  do  worka  moral^  gaa 
while  the  Thomista  held  tha 
Still  Lather  regarded 
writing  against  hm  at  all  aa 
a  sop  to  Gerberoa,  and 
accordiogly. 

Bat  the  enemiea  of  Braanma  tm 
the  opposite  quarter  wave  not  ta  1 
cajoled  by  this  abow  of  hoatili^l 
Lather.  In  France  (1596)  hiid 
university  set  upon  him  at  tibaa 
stigation  of  a  man  namad  Bitt 
The  CoUoqwies  were  now  vaa^ 
condemned,  and  even  the  JParM 
phrases  were  discovered  to  be  d 
jectionable.  In  Spain  also  (1527 
a  formidable  list  of  ohargea  wi 
brought  against  Erasmoa  befor 
the  Court  of  Inquisition ;  bnt  th 
presiding  bishop  waa  not  nn&voaf 
able,  and  the  indictment  eventaall; 
fell  through. 
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if  Erasmus  had  not  enemies 
;h  already,  the  publication 
after  (1528)  of  the  Cicero- 
<  must  needs  draw  upon  him 
*c  of  Scaliger,  though  it  was 
ss  un resented  by  Bembo  and 
2t,  the  Italian  scholars 
it  whom  its  wit  was  aimed. 
1  Caesar  Scaliger  had  not  then 
ed  bis  reputation ;  and  his 
lotive  for  attacking  Erasmus 

to  have  been  the  desire  for 
age  of  arms  with  the  cham- 
if  literature.  Erasmus,  how- 
breated  the  ambitious  scholar 
[lent  contempt.  Scaliger,  goad- 
fury,  put  out  a  second  oration 
)re  virulent  than  the  first.  It 
t«d  in  the  Scaligerana,  that 
lus  prevailed  on  his  friends  to 
p  all  the  copies  or  the  second 
ti  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
turn  them.  Bayle,  however, 
that  Erasmus  was  not  in  a  con- 
to  do  this,  as  he  was  already 
it  the  time  of  its  publication.^^ 
long  time  Erasmus  was  con- 
1  that  the  first  oration  was 
from  the  hand  of  Aleander — 
conception  which  seems  im- 
ly  to  have  irritated  Scaliger. 
bellicose    Julius     Crosar    did 

slight  justice  to  Erasmus 
ards,  on  recovering  from  his 
im,  and  his  son,  Joseph  Scali- 
howed  a  desire  to  atone  for 
;her*s  violence, 
the  Ciceron  lanvSy  Erasmus 
les  the  affectation  of  those 
rould  allow  no  Jjatin  to  pass 
it  except  such  as  had  been 
from  the  mint  of  Cicero,  and 
even  in  treating  Christian 
gy,  preferred  periphrases  to 
>rt   of   languajro  that    Cicero 

have  used  if  it  had  been  his 
write  on  that  subject.  Eras- 
imnelfdrew  honey  from  every 


flower,  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  and 
enriched  the  Latin  language  with 
many  phrases  quite  unknown  to  it. 
To  his  mind  Latin  was  not  only  a 
living  language,  bat  a  growing  one 
too.  At  a  time  when  the  best 
classical  scholars  would  find  them- 
selves hard  set  to  piece  together  a 
few  sentences  of  Latin  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  carry  our- 
selves back  in  imagination  into  a 
period  when- the  case  wn«;  quite  the 
reverse,  and  it  was  the  modem  lan« 
guages  that  scholars  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  talking.  His  native  Dutch 
Erasmus  could  not  help  knowing 
something  of,  though  he  did  hu 
best  to  forget  it.  Of  no  other 
modern  language  did  he  know  a 
word,  and  he  devoutly  wished  to 
see  them  all  exterminated.  Often 
as  he  visited  England,  he  entirely 
disdained  to  learn  tliat  barbarous 
tongue  in  which  Chaucer  had  writ- 
ten  more  than  a  century  before  his 
time.  The  English  language,  how- 
ever, had  its  revenge  upon  him  in 
thematter  of  the  living  of  Aldington. 

In  the  next  year,  1529,  Erasmus' 
warm  admirer,  Louis  Berqnin,  was 
burned  at  Paris  for  disseminating 
translations  of  his  works.  The 
abolition  of  the  Mass  at  B&le  made 
Erasmus  deem  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  Freiburg. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1530,  the 
Diet  met  at  Augsburg,  and  Eras- 
mus* weak  health  again  proved 
serviceable.  Protestantism^^  had 
now  assumed  a  distinct .  dogmatic 
form,  and  the  gentle  Melancthon 
lived  to  approve  the  burning  of 
Servetus. 

In  the  following  year  the  Apo- 
theyms  of  the  Ancients  saw  the  light. 
But  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  close. 
To  the  last  Erasmus  was  actively 
engaged  in   literary   labour.      The 


le  first  oration  of  Scaliger,  says  Btiyle,  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1529,  but  not  printed 
I  ;  the  Focond,  written  iii  1535  and  printed  in  1536,  after  the  death  of  Erasmus 


vear. 


le  worvl  '  Protestant,'  it  is  well  known,  came  into  existence  the  year  before,  as  a 
)r  t)ie  Klectoral  Princes  who  demurred  to  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer. 
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edition  of  Jerome  which  has  been 
mentioned  was  only  the  firat  of  a 
long  series  of  the  Fathers  issued 
under  his  care  from  the  press  of 
Froben,  and  original  works  flowed 
in  abundance  from  his  pen. 

The  year  1534  saw  the  accession 
of  a  Pope  who  had  Church-reform 
really  at  heart.  To  Erasmus  Paul 
III.  was  decidedly  well-inclined, 
and  there  waa  even  some  talk  of  a 
Cardinal's  hat  being  conferred  on 
the  veteran  scholar.  We  find  Peter 
Bembo,  himself  a  cardinal,  writing 
significantly  to  say  that  if  only 
Erasmus'  health  held  out,  he  might 
expect  the  very  highest  dignity.  But 
probably  the  Pope  himself  could 
not  have  withstood  the  storm  which 
such  a  piece  of  preferment  would 
certainly  have  raised  :  the  begging 
firiars  had  made  Popes  tremble 
before  then.  An  appointment  more 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Erasmus,  the  rich  provostship  of  his 
old  school  of  Devcnter,  was  actually 
offered  him.  But  if  Erasmus  had 
intended  ever  to  play  the  pedagogue 
he  would  have  done  it  for  Colet.  In 
his  answer  that  *ho  had  money 
enough  for  what  remained  of  life's 
journey,'  '*  there  was  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  words  of  Colet  when 
he  discovered  that  his  liberality  bad 
impaired  his  means  :  '  Satis  viatici 
ad  coelum.'  Indeed,  the  memory 
of  Colet  was  never  away  from  him. 
For  Erasmus,  though  by  no  means 
a  very  spiritual  man  himself,  could 
appreciate  and  admire  the  quality 
indicated  by  that  term  when  he 
found  it  in  others.  His  two  ideals 
were  Colet  and  Vitrarius,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  St.  Omer  (which 
shows  that  his  hatred  of  monker}' 
was  not  indiscriminating).  The 
whole  life  of  this  Viti-arius  was  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  spirit  of 
religion  for  the  letter.     An  extra- 


ordinary story  is  told  of  bow  1 
attempt  was  once  made  to  itnw^ 
him  Dj  the  nuns  of  a  ooDfM 
resembling  a  brothel,  ^ned  on  I 
the  snffiragan  Bishop  of  Colu^ 
a  member  of  the  Dominican  Adi 
Yitrarins  was  at  last  ezpaDsd  k 
monastery  for  refnsing  in  its  an 
a  leg  of  pork. 

Mbeir  spending  aeron  jaan  ini 
at  Freiburfff  Erasmna  Bold  Om  ad 
house  he  had  erer  called  bis  on 
and  set  ont  fep  Brabant^  par^f  I 
the  sake  of  his  health,  partir  sAt 
invitation  of  Haxy  of  Muupm 
sister  of  Charles  Y.,  whom,  ailsr  ■ 
death  of  his  aunt  MazBaxel^  ik 
Emperor  had  set  over  toe  Haiti 
lanos.  On  his  way  he  atoppsd  I 
B&le,  not  meaning  to  stay  loog^  h 
his  increasing  inmtnitiea  piefwli 
his  ever  leaving  the  place.  He  k 
long  been  a  martyr  to  the  £bh 
of  the  stone.  This  waa  ao#  a 
creased  by  the  sent  (mrUodm 
morlus)^  besides  which  be  aoAn 
for  a  whole  month  from  dysenlsq 
Seeking  to  console  hia  enlbraed  k 
sure  by  reading  over  his  eon 
spondents'  letters,  be  waa  xeanii 
that  his  generation  bad  atrcadj  an 
their  day,  and  kept  exdaimiBg  ill 
came  to  each  fiuniliar  aans^  'B 
too,  is  dead!'  till  at  laat  he  aUsi 
*  Nor  do  I  desire  to  live  longer,  if  i 
please  Chris^  tbe  Lord.*  StiBK 
old  humonr  did  not  forsake  busgii 
when  his  three  jnnior  friends^  Bse 
face  Amerbach,  Jerome  Frnlw^si 
Nicolaus  Enisoopias  came  to  fiii 
him,  he  rallied  them  with  a  eH 
parison  to  Job's  comfbrten.  Bl 
the  hand  of  death  waa  on  Ub,  Si 
not  gently  laid.  Asbetoaeedtosi 
fro,  he  now  and  then  broke  lal 
cries :  *  Domine,  libera  me,*  'Domini 
fac  finem,'  *  O  Jesu,  miserioordis 
and  agony  even  wmne  from  liii 
his    native  Dutch    ^Liever  God 


'•  *  SatiH  viatici  bil;i  puulo  post  morituro  esse.' — Beafvs  /?. 

'*  Then*  is  an  Archbishop  nioutioniHl  in  the  CUloqtdet  (TnuchB.,  toL  ii.  pp.  t74-$| 
who  is  much  in  adyancc  of  this  subordinate  dignitar}'. 
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r  the  nth,**  a  little  before 
it,  Erasmus  passed  away, 
reached  the  term  of  three- 
ars  and  ten. 

red  and  so  died  the  proto- 
f    this    our    modem    age. 

morally,  he  was  a  well- 
^  and  feeble  man.  It  is  less 
y  to  state  that  intellectnally 
3f  penetrating  genius,  lively 
i  great  power  of  expression, 

the  direction  of  prose  than 

His  learning  was  wide  and 
but  he  was  far  too  indul- 
an  expectant  public  to  allow 
time  to  be  accurate  ;  indeed, 
BBS  was  he  at  times  that  he 
I  from  the  sneering  Italians 
kname  of  Etrasmus,  He 
nau  fond  of  drawing  atten- 
ibuses  :  but  he  looked  upon 
th  no  jaundiced  eye,  and 
n  God's  good  time  for  a 
rder  of  things,  without  put- 
Qself  out  of  the  way  to  pro- 
His  political  views  were 

decided,  but  he  thought  on 
le  that  '  as  human  affairs  are 

limited  monarchy  is  pre- 
oneiii  which  the  aristocratic 
locratic  elements  are  mixed 
ted,  and  so  balance  one  ano- 
He  was  an  advocate  of  sani- 
^rm,  and  thought  that  much 
)e  done  in  that  way  to  im- 
he  condition  of  the  poor  in 
1.^®  He  strongly  condemned 
)aroas  custom  of  flogging  in 
'^  He  considered  field  sports 
ad  immoral,  and  especially 

amuse  the  royal  leisure  of 
*®  He  was  not  averse  to  the 
:,   and    assigned    them    the 


sovereignty  in  society  on  acconnt  of 
their  transcendant  folly,  in  proof  of 
which  he  challenged  any  sensible 
man  to  consider  how  much  nonsense 
he  contrived  to  utter  whenever  he 
talked  with  a  lady  :'*  but  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  education  of  women, 
admired  the  Miss  Mores  and  the 
Miss  Pirckheimers,'^and  anticipated 
the  ladies'  invading  even  the  schools 
of  theology  and  the  pulpits.**  He 
subjected  the  Bible  to  the  canons 
of  human  reason,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  institute  comparisons 
between  classical  authors  and  the 
Fathers.  With  regard  to  prayer  to 
Saints,  he  thought  that  it  was 
highly  efficacious  when  spiritual 
gim  were  petitioned  for,  and  might 
also  have  some  indefinable  influence 
in  physical  matters.  Suffering  one 
time  from  illness,  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  recover  with 
the  help  of  St.  Gbnevieve,  especially 
as  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
of  the  French  King's  physician, 
Dr.  Cop.  Religious  instincts  he 
was  not,  indeed,  devoid  of;  but 
his  theological  opinions,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  were  vague  and 
fluctuating.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
argument  he  thought  that  the 
Arians  had  greatly  the  best  of  it, 
finding  that  in  the  New  Testament 
'the  Father  is  very  frequently 
called  God,  the  Son  sometimes,  the 
Holy  Spirit  never.'  Still,  he  was 
willing  to  let  the  Church  doctrine 
pass,  as  ho  confessed  the  *  arithme- 
tic of  Deity '  to  be  beyond  his 
powers.  Neither  did  he  *  vainly 
talk '  with  the  Pelagians,  though 
failing  to  see  the  orthodox  doctrine 


into  Idus  Julias  auto  medinm  nOctom.' — B.  Rh. 
tutio  Princifiis  Christiani. 

pmus  civit:\t(m   a  diutin&  pestilenti^  liberatam   consilio  philosophi  mutatis 
Aut  mt  f.illit  jinimus,  aut  simili  rationo  liberari  possit  Anglia.' — Er.  Op.^  iii. 
B. 

amatio  de  j)urris,  &c. — Er.  Op.y  i.  505. 
?hn.  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-40. 
;hn.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  312-13. 
tricje  et  Bilibaldica*.' 
chn.  vol.  i.  p.  273,  ad.  fin. 
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in  the  5tli  of  Romans.'*  The 
simple  views  of  CEcolampadias  on 
the  Real  Presence  he  hailed  an 
charmingly  eongenial  to  liis  mind,'* 
the  only  objection  he  could  see 
against  them  being  the  unlikelihood 
that  *  Christ,  who  was  truth  and  love, 
would  have  left  His  bride, the  Church, 
BO  long  in  such  monstrous  error  as  to 
worship  a  piece  of  bread  in  mistake 
for  Himself ; '  '^  at  the  same  time  he 
repudiated  these  views  with  a 
proper  indignation.'^  He  thought 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  Mosaic  account  of  Crea- 
tion for  *  a  fable  forged  in  the 
workshop  of  Homer,'  if  yon  were 
not  at  pains  to  go  far  below  the 
surface.  He  did  not  believe  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be 
Paurs,  or  Second  Peter  to  be 
Peter's,  or  the  Apocalypse  to  be  by 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Grospel — 
so  far  as  human  understanding 
went.  He  was  tempted  to  think  that 
Socrates  and  Cicero  were  better 
saints  than  many  in  the  calendar, 
and  that  even  Horace  might  be  in 
heaven.'*  But  enough !  It  is 
only  with  the  current  of  his  thought 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
eddies  in  which  it  played.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Erasmus  was  a  sceptic 
pure  and  simple,  and  by  dint  of 
sheer  scepticism  orthodox.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  fight  for  the  truth, 
when  ho  did  not  know  where  was 
the  truth  to  fight  for.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves that  the  jewel  of  truth  has 
been  confided  to  his  care,  it  needs 
bat  a  vulgar  honesty  to  induce  him 
to  defend  it.  It  is  when  he  is  ready 
to  contend  against  the  unfair  sup- 
pression of  an  opinion  not  his  own, 
one  which  he  does  not  know  to  be 
true,  or  knows  not  to  be  true,  that 
he  shows  himself  unmistakeably  the 


champion,  not  of  tbifl  or  thai  aid 
but  of  trath ;  and  then  begins  tol 
something  of  a  hero,  beoanie  ii 
quite  certain  that  no  one  will  ttii 
him  so.  Bat  this  merits  if 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  lo 
bate  to  Erasmus.  Snoh 
nance  as  he  lent  to  ImHier  h 
reference  to  practical  reTariaa  imi 
Church  aboat  which 
at  one  with  him,  not  to  hia 
on  those  specnlativa 
which  Erasmns'  own  wide 
range  oonld  bring  in  nght  noai 
tion.  Eather  let  Eraamua  9BJofi 
credit  of  having  ahows  UmiK 
dutiful  son  to  the  Chnroli  la  I 
face  of  greater  internal  oMmI 
than  most  people.  Amid  ihB  m 
lations  of  his  own  miad  hmihmJ^ 
himself  to  have  the  stay  of  aattonfj 
and  he  left  it  to  othera  toil|^lfei 
own  battles.  When  the  gahii 
doubt  arose,  he  cast  out  the  Jm 
anchor  of  fiiith  in  the  Charb^si 
the  storm  swept  by,  doixitf  Ubwi 
damage,  indeed,  but  leaniigUnail 
at  his  moorings. 

We  have  seen  that  a  ftud  ao^p 
cismfirstmadeitsappearaneaimBH 
mus.  On  the  other  hand,  L^diarw 
thefifttheraaidfimnderofiilliiidflfM 
ent  systems  of  thooght.  Tbb  ^rU 
to  believe'  which  is  ezeroiBed  torn 
was  not  gained  directly  aa  ^Pf^ 
of  the  commons,  bat  iadiiefll 
through  the  turbulence  of  tliahanN 
Luther  exerted  his  private  jadgm 
without  dreaming  of  denundnofgl 
same  privilege  for  all ;  bat  ha  w 
showinffthe  way  to  thethaiffl 
the  robber.  The  BnmgeliQalBVi 
well  rest  on  their  lanvria^  for  ii  m 
they  who  won  the  batUe  of  Kbsf 
for  mankind.  Be  that  Tiotayl 
better  or  worse,  with  them  lies  tl 
glory  or  the  blame."  Yet  the  sto 


-•  Er.  Op.,  iii.  1029.  A  1193,  -'^  ft  passim. 

^*  'Nini  inc  moverft  l'2^.'cl('ti<'p  c^mHcnsufl,  po«siiu  in  (Eeobimpadii  sententiam  padibi 
disci'dere/ — Er,  Op.,\\\.  1193,  D,  E. 

"  Er.  Op.,  iii.  1 180,  C.     -^^  Op.,  iii.  966,  I). 

^  CoHviviufH  Jir/iffionum.—Tii\iQhD.  vol.  i.  pp.  123,  126,&c. 

^  '  Scd  hryus  fabulrc  semper  dccrevcnim  okso  spectator,  sic  Qt  oae^ 
mibi  Inadis  aliqnid  postuleni,  ncc,  si  socun,  roprehendi  potsim;  fote 
ErasmuH  (Ojt.,  iii.  601,  V). 
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of  the  Reformation  were  tin- 
ul  to  contemn  Erasmus,  who 
bed  their  way.  The  tiny  nib- 
of  his  sharp  wit  had  to  be 
ht  to  bear  npon  the  strong 
that  fettered  the  haman  spirit 
its  roars  and  straggles 
be  formidable  and  the  lion 
3e  in  Lather — free  to  rush 
.  noose  again.  But  when  the 
)had  done,  he  crept  on  his  way 
5SS  if  the  last  wrench  were 
given.  It  was  only  to  keep 
eth  in  order  that  he  had 
^d  the  rope  at  all.  For  a 
time  Ei^asmus  kept  clear  of 
ijtual  treatment  of  theology, 
ich  his  mind  was  not  adapted, 
hich  he  felt  was  for  him  dan- 
s  ground.'®  It  was  Colet 
by  example  and  exhortation, 
Induced  him  to  take  it  up. 
hen  he  did  so,  it  was  with 
ced  determination  to  set  the 
rity  of  the  Church  in  all 
I  above  his  own  reason.  This 
the  one  link  that  bound 
lus  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 


held  him  back  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  this  and  this  only, 
we  recognise  him  as  belonging  to 
those  days  of  yore  when  life  w^ 
as  a  journey  to  the  holy  shrine  of 
Canterbury,  on  which  the  pilgrims 
went  top^ether  in  a  goodly  com- 
pany, and  beguiled  their  way  with 
many  a  merry  tale  and  some  small 
sprinkling  of  piety  ;  or  as  a  yoyaee 
on  which  the  layman  conld  he 
lazily  on  deck  or  in  the  cabin,  leaving 
the  bark  of  his  soul  to  the  infiallibla 
steering  of  the  Church,  whose 
skilled  mariners  were  always  at 
hand  ready  to  ship  him  to  tjie  port 
of  Paradise.  'Happy  times!'  we 
exclaim  with  a  sigh,  *  happy  men 
who  lived  in  them ! '  But  child- 
hood passes,  and  its  joy  gives  place 
to  that  sorrow  which  cometii  of 
wisdom.  They  are  gone,  those 
days  of  faith  !  And  the  tie  has 
long  been  severed  which  Erasmus 
dared  not  break. 

S. 

THE   END. 


V  bay e  his  own  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Compendium  VitiR. — 'A  stadio 
gisp  abhorrebat,  quod  sentiret  animum  non  propensum,  nt  omnia  illorum  funda- 
subverteret,  deindo  futurum  ui  heretic!  nomen  inureretur.* 
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NATAL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


IT  may  interest  some  people,  even 
if  they  are  not  contemplating  a 
visit  to  Natal,  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  principal  fmits  and  vegetables 
that  grow  there,  both  indigenous 
and  imported. 

Those  who  have  not  been  abroad 
are  apt  to  get  very  exalted  and 
entirely  erroneous  ideas  of  foreign 
fruits,  and  fancy  they  must  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  our  country, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Whether  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  or  because  they 
ripen  too  quickly — likely  enough 
with  tropical  fruits — certainly  with 
a  few  exceptions  those  that  I  have 
tasted  have  been  flavourless  and 
insipid,  and  not  to  be  compared  to 
our  well-cnltivated,  well-carcd-for 
ones  at  home. 

Of  the  fruits  in  Natal  the  Orange 
ranks  iirst  and  foremost.  Most 
people  know  that  the  orange-tree  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  though  the 
stunted  hot-house  specimen  in  this 
country  can  scarcely  bear  compari- 
son with  its  more  fortunate  relative 
that  lives  always  in  open  air,  in  a 
climate  that  suits  it,  and  which 
spreads  at  will  its  lovely  dark  leaves, 
and  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
profnsion  af  golden  fruit.  It  often 
grows  to  a  considerable  height. 
1  think  there  is  noihing  prettier 
than  a  well-grown  Orange  grove, 
with  the  trees  full  of  flowers  and 
fruit  together.  They  are  trees 
that  require  little  cai*e  ;  an  occasion- 
al pruning  keeps  tliem  in  very  good 
ord(»r.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  orange  in  Natal.  The 
most  common  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  have  a  much  deeper  and  tough- 
er lining  to  their  coats  than  those 
that  ai-e  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  they  are  delicionsly  sweet  and 
juicy  in  spite  of  their  unpromising 
exterior.      It  is  surprising  what  a 


difference  there  is  in  the  flavi 
an  orange  jnst  picked  and  id 
that  have  been  kept ;  thej  m 
lose  half  their  taste  when  the; 
been  lying  about  for  some  ' 
Besides  the  common  kind  of  o 
they  have  the  Natje,  or  1 
rine,  a  small  flat  things  n 
much  juice,  but  of  excellent  fl 

It  seems  a  thousand  pitk 
the  oranges  cannot  be  ton 
more  account.    A  good  maa 
sold,  but  quantities  lie  aboot 
the  trees  and  are  wasted, 
are  verv  good  preserved  wh 
made    into    marmalade.      I 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
sary  to  have  Seville  orang 
that  purpose;  the  common 
kind  does  just  as  well,  the 
suppose    an    old-fi»hioned 
keeper  would  be  horrified 
idea  of  making  her  marmalai 
anything  bat  the  orthodox  sc 

Lemons  in  Natal  are  hj  no 
so  satis&ctory  as  oranges, 
grow  to  a  large  sixe,  and  are 
all  rind  and  tongh  white 
with  very  little  juice. 

Citrons  are  plentifnl,  bat 
be  considered  a  nsefal  tftni 
good  for  candied  peel, 
nourish,  which  are  nice  ihi 
hot  weather  to  make  refi 
drinks  with,  and  I  think  tibv 
to  as  g^reat  perfection  in  Sfi 
they  do  anywhere. 

Bananas  deserve  to  be  msi 
next.  The  Banana  grows  to 
height,  and  is  covered  witi 
limp  leaves  that  hang  dowi 
a  foot  or  more  in  length ; 
leaves  have  a  wav  of  rustling 
when  the  wind  blows  throng' 
like  the  ghost  of  a  lady  in 
silk  gown.  The  Banana  hai 
crimson  flower,  vciy  mm 
shape  and  size  of  a  water  lilj 
fruit  is  long-shaped,  and  g 
thick  clusters  round  a  stronj 
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)aly,  insipid,  and  of  a  slightly 
:e  flavour.  A  taste  for  it  is 
d  ;  few  people  like  it  at  first, 

improves  on  acquaintance, 
ildren  get  very  fond  of  it; 

is  good  for  them,  being  a 
)me   and    nourishing   fruit  ; 

it  may  be  regarded  more  in 
it  of  food  than  ordinary  fruit, 
is  so  satisfying  that  after  a 
andfiil  of  bananas  one  would 
3  had  had  a  tolerably  substan- 
al.     They  are  excellent  also 

in  the  form  of  pancakes  or 

• 

tains  are  a  coarser  and  larger 
of  Banana,  and  to  my  mind 

• 

e  arc  three  kinds  of  Guava 
al.  They  are  a  coast  fruit. 
)t  say  that  I  have  seen  them 
much  about  the  part  I  know 
he  neighbourhood  of  Maritz- 
but  at  the  Chace,  a  beautiful 

in  the  Town  Bush  Valley, 
d!aritzburg,  they  have  all 
(orts.  The  largest  kind  is 
he  size  of  an  ordinary  hen's 
It  is  covered  with  a  thin 
skin,  and  the  inside  is  pink 
ilpy.  It  smells  very  much 
mouse,  which  is  not  so 
t ;  but  if  one  holds  one's 
,'htly  and  eats  it  very  quickly 
\y  is  not  bad,  and  rather 
ing  in  hot  weather.  The 
ellow  Guava  is  a  poor  imita* 
its  larger  brother,  and  some- 
avourless,  but  is  without  the 
smell.    The  little  red  Chinese 

is  delicious  ;  too  much  can- 
said  in  its  favour.  In  shape 
,0,  it  is  not  unlike  a  small 
,  but  of  a  deep  crimson 
It  has  a  slight  taste  of 
?rries,  combined  with  a  deli- 
lavour  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
gether  excellent.  It  is  of 
lava  that  the  far-famed  jelly 
) ;  and  I  think  that,  prepared 
il,  quite  equals  what  we  get 
le  West  Indies,  and  it  is  far 
r. 

:Dats*  are  an  agreeable  and 
fruit.     They  grow  in  thick 


bunches,  on  a  handsome,  well- shaped 
tree,  that  in  its  height,  and  the 
colour  of  its  leaves,  reminds  one  of 
the  laurel  at  home — but  the  leaves 
are  smaller. 

The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
small  yellow  plums,  but  quite  unlike 
any  plum  in  taste.  It  is  full  of 
juice,  and  has  a  partly  sweet,  partly 
acid  flavour.  It  partakes  a  little  of 
the  general  insipidity  of  the  fruits 
in  the  colony,  but  afler  the  first  dis- 
appointment one  gets  used  to  that. 
It  makes  good  jam,  and  capital  tarts, 
so  it  deserves  some  praise.  And 
the  trees  are  always  ornaments  to  a 
garden,  for  they  retain  their  beauti- 
ful shiny  leaves  all  the  year  round. 

The  Grenadilla  is  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  passion-flower,  which 
flourishes  like  a  weed  in  Natal ;  but 
it  does  no  harm,  excepting,  perhaps, 
as  a  harbourage  for  snakes,  which 
are  fond  of  curling  themselves  up 
among  its  thick  leaves,  and  people 
need  to  be  cautious  when  they  are 
picking  the  fruit. 

The  Grenadilla  requires  support, 
and  it  very  quickly  finds  its  way* 
from  one  tree  to  another,  around 
which  it  twines,  ornamenting  it 
with  its  lovely  starry  flowers  and 
pretty  fruit.  The  fruit  is  green, 
when  young,  but  as  it  ripens, 
gradually  changes  to  a  deep  purple. 
It  is  egg-shaped,  and  one  cuts  the 
top  off*,  and  eats  it  just  as  one  would 
an  egg.  It  is  so  full  of  small  seeds, 
pulp,  and  juice,  and  besides  being 
very  good  in  its  natural  state,  makes 
excellent  jelly. 

The  Mango  I  think  quite  unplea- 
sant, but  as  many  people  think 
otherwise  I  must  not  run  it  down. 
It  is  Uke  an  enormous  plum,  and 
has  a  taste  of  turpentine,  com- 
bined with  various  other  flavours, 
and  is  so  extremely  sticky,  that  I 
have  heard  that  in  India,  where  it 
is  thought  a  great  deal  of,  peojile 
are  in  the  habit  of  eating  it  in  their 
baths,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  sticky 
effect  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Pineapples  flourish  abundantly 
on  the  coast;  they  will  also  grow 
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higher  up,  hut  they  do  not  do  so 
well,  as  they  require  so  mach  hent. 
A  good  many  are  brought  to  Maritz- 
barg  from  Durban  for  sale,  and 
can  be  bought  for  about  fonrpence 
apiece  in  the  season.  There  is  not 
much  pains  taken  with  their  culti- 
vation, and  they  arc  seldom  more 
than  half  the  size  of  those  reared 
with  so  much  care  in  our  own  coun- 
tiy,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  them 
in  flavour.  They  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  become  woody  and  tough, 
but  even  at  their  worst  they  always 
seem  to  be  appreciated,  and  the 
coolies,  who  ai*e  their  principal 
vendors,  find  a  ready  sale  for  them. 
The  Cape  gooseberry  is  a  small 
shrub,  and  bears  a  bright  yellow 
berry,  as  unlike  a  gooseberry  as  one 
thing  can  bo  unlike  another.  It  is 
a  wild  plant,  and  is  found  all  about 
near  ^laritzburg.  It  is  a  useful 
little  fruit,  and  nice  when  cooked  in 
various  ways. 

The  Amatangula  is  another  wild 
berry,  that  is  a  good  deal  sought 
after ;  it  is  bright  red,  and  is  used 
for  preserves  and  jelly.  The  jelly 
is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  red  currant. 
The  Papaw  is  a  large  round  fruit, 
that  grows  on  the  coast ;  it  is  chiefly 
useful  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
from  its  flavour  and  colour  might 
very  well  pass  for  an  apple. 

The  Fig-tree  does  well  in  Natal, 
and  no  doubt,  if  the  birds  would 
only  allow  the  figs  to  ripen,  they 
would  be  ver}-  good ;  but  though  we 
had  several  large-sized  trees  in  our 
garden,  I  cannot  say  that  we  ever 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  a 
single  fig  off  them ;  the  birds  gobbled 
them  all  up,  when  tliey  were  ohly 
half-gi'own. 

Giiipes  answer  very  well  against 
a  wall.  But  let  me  warn  anyone 
against  trying  to  make  them  grow 
out  in  a  field.  l^reparing  the 
ground  for  them — for  it  nmst  be 
properly  pit* pared — is  a  great  ex- 
fiense,  and  they  do  not  do  well  at 
all.  Some  people  have  fancied 
that  they  might  be  cultivated  in 
that    way,    as   they   aro    at    Cape 


Town,  but  it  is  not  possible,  i 
to  the  seasons  in  Natal  and  i 
Gape  being  quite  diflTerent. 
rainy  season  comes  jnst  a 
wrong  time  for  grapes  in 
We  tried  the  experiment 
fancied  we  were  going  to  n 
heap  of  money  by  it,  but  it  ] 
a  complete  failure.  And  wc 
our  vines  every  ohanoe.  H 
several  hundred  plants  of  £j 
kinds ;  and  had  a  Swiss  gsi* 
who  professed  to  know  his  m 
look  after  them,  but  all  to  n 
pose.  The  heavy  rains  can 
beat  down  some  of  onr  poor 
and  washed  others  ont  o 
ground, 

the  rest,  very  few 
and  I  db  not  think  even  tha 
ever  bear  any  grapes.  Andii 
be  afraid  to  sayinisti  with  tli 
doner's  wages  and  Kaffirs'  I 
and  the  plants,  onr  nnlnokj  Tt 
cost  us.  laskedanold,  exper 
gardener  aboat  it,  and  he  a 
did  not  believe  grapes  oook 
be  grown  in  Natal,  witlM 
good  wall  to  support  them. 
they  do  very  well,  grow  to  a 
size,  and  are  of  fine  flavour, 
as  houses  are  nsnallv  low,  it 
so  easy  to  get  a  good  wslL 

The  Prickly  Pter,  tha  ft 
a  cactus,  is  watery,  sosb 
tasteless,  but  not  nnptesssi 
is  extremely  unpleasant  to 
though,  as  it  is  covered  al 
with  minute  thorns,  which  gi 
one's  hands.  The  only  way 
at  the  pears  oomfertsbly  is  t 
a  knife  and  fork  and  ont  th 
into  a  basket.  The  cao 
almost  a  weed  in  the  odov 
makes  a  verf  seonie  hed 
cattle  are  afraid  to  jump  tl 
on  account  of  the  pncklcs. 

There  are  Peaches  in 
abundance,  but  they  are  noi 
factory.  They  suffer  froi 
heavy  rains  which  come 
summer,  just  when  they  ooj 
be  ripening,  and  want  mot 
.so  that  they  really  have  no  c 
and  they  drop  down  or 
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»s   in  a  green  state,  in 

are  only    fit  for  pigs. 

Mi   cp.rly  irJulc    peaches 

are  not    bad,   but    the 

yellow     kind     seldom 

rfection,  and  nectarines 

s    fail    from    the    same 

>clieve  it  is  from  peaches 

t  called   *  Cape  Smoke* 

bich  I  should   think  is 

1    to   Natal  rum  in  its 

fects  ;  but  it  is  popular 

of  its  cheapness  and  in- 

[ualities. 

lates  are  gorgeous  in 
pretty  in  form.  I  have 
e  orchard  of  them,  and 
nly  made  a  splendid 
t  I  think  their  good 
id  with  their  handsome 
;  they  are  full  of  taste- 
and  have  scarcely  any 

English  fruits  in  Natal 
rry  seems  to  succeed  the 
en  even  surpasses  ours 
\s  much  cannot  be  said 
rries.  The  heavy  sum- 
rash  all  the  taste  out  of 
beat  them  into  the 
that  in  eating  a  straw- 
is  apt  to  swallow  as 
)ne's    mother    earth    as 

f  a  common,  useful  sort 
ul ;    l)ut    I    have   never 
;ry  fine  kinds  grown   in 
I  should   think   there  is 
fjaiiist  their  doing  well, 
berry  is  a  stunted  sort 
h  fi\r  smaller  leaves  and 
it  than   that    which    we 
med  to  si'e  in  England ; 
:er  and   not  unlike    our 
and    is    used    for   jam 
I    never  heard   of  any 
herry    being    grown    in 
1  suj)pose  the   climate 
1    to  them.     The    Olive 
md   I  am  surpi-ised   it  is 
cultivated,   as  it  is  pro- 
believe     it     is     rather 

the    ])atience,    as    it    is 
;  before  an   olive  bears, 

it   does,   it  is   a    small 


fortune  to  its  owner.  A  colonist 
in  Natal  has  no  excuse  for  being 
without  a  good  kitchen  garden. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  draw- 
backs, everything  favours  him.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  productive  in 
most  parts,  and  there  is  generally 
plenty  of  means  of  irrigation ;  of 
course  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  dry  winter  weather. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  a  good  fence ;  and  I  have 
been  told  there  is  nothing  like  a 
sod  hedge  planted  with  cactus  or 
aloes,  and,  if  possible,  a  deep  ditch 
on  the  wrong  side.  That  seems  the 
greatest  protection  against  that 
plague  of  all  gardeners,  the  oxen, 
which  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  veldt  at  will.  Most  English 
vegetables,  as  well  as  potatoes, 
peas,  and  French  beans,  are  equal 
to  those  at  home ;  and  if  the  matter 
of  irrigation  be  accomplished — not 
difficult  where  there  are  so  many 
streams  at  hand — anyone  may  have 
a  succession  of  these  vegetables  all 
the  year  round. 

No  homestead  ought  to  be  without 
a  good  garden.  Industry  alone  is 
wanted,  and  I  fear  that  is  very 
much  wanted  in  Natal ;  for  good 
gardeners  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. And  in  the  whole  of  the 
town  of  Maritzburg  there  is  only 
one  greengrocer's  shop,  which  of 
course  cannot  supply  the  demand, 
and  asks  what  prices  it  chooses  for 
its  mouldy  little  heap  of  potatoes 
and  flabby  vegetables  or  fruits  which 
it  displays  in  the  dust-covered  win- 
dows. Carrots  also  do  well,  and 
grow  to  a  very  respectable  size ; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  some  not  un- 
worthy of  our  shows  in  England. 

Turnips  are,  apt  to  fail,  and  at 
their  best  are  never  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
spinach  are  excellent ;  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  wild  kind,  just  as  pleasant 
as  the  cultivated  sort. 

Beetroot  grows  to  perfection ;  but 
I  cannot  make  out  that  that  very 
useful  root  mangel-wurzel  cannot 
be  grown,  though  one  would  think 
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it  bad  very  mucli  the  same  natare 
as  the  beetroot. 

As  I  am  ou  the  subject  of  roots, 
I  must  say  a  word  for  the  poor, 
neglected  cattle  in  Natal.  I  most 
sincerely  wish  some  enterprising 
colonist  would  interest  himself  in 
their  welfare.  It  seems  cruel,  in- 
deed, that  such  hundreds  of  poor, 
patient,  useful  creatures,  should  be 
80  uncared  for  and  ill- treated.  It 
makes  one^s  heart  ache  to  see  the 
poor  creatures,  during  the  long 
months  of  winter,  staggering  about 
the  veldt,  seeking  their  scanty 
meal,  which  is  often  far  to  seek, 
and  really  almost  reduced  to  skele- 
tons. 

Their  owners  have  to  provide 
food  for  their  horses,  or  their  chief 
means  of  getting  about  would  fail 
them.  Wliy  should  the  cattle  not 
receive  the  same  care  ?  Would  any 
farmer  at  home,  even  the  most  care- 
less, allow  his  beasts  to  exist  on  any 
coarse  rubbish  they  might  chance 
to  pick  up  ?  Even  our  winter  grass, 
which  is  sweet  and  nourishing  com- 
pared to  the  burnt-up,  rank  Btaff  in 
Natal,  does  not  suffice. 

Our  cattle  have  good  roots,  and 
sweet  hay,  and  warm,  snug  beds  to 
lie  on.  Their  unfortunate  brethren 
in  Natal  have  no  roots,  no  hay,  and 
generally  the  cold  damp  veldt  for 
a  bed,  with  perhaps  the  variation 
of  a  horrid  dirty  kraal,  in  w^hich 
they  are  penned  up,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  room  to  turn  round. 

What  prevents  their  masters  from 
providing  for  them  as  our  farmers 
would  ?  Notliing  but  laziness.  No 
doubt  a  colonist  would  make  the 
excuse  that  mangels  and  turnips 
do  not  answer,  and  forage  and  mealies 
lire  expensive  and  uncertain. 

Allowing  this,  there  are  oilier 
kinds  of  feed — yams,  for  instanee 
(sweet  potatoes) — and  what  can  be 
better  tlian  yams  ?  The  most  pre- 
judiced can  have  notliing  to  siiy 
against  them.  They  are  of  plea- 
sant flavour,  sweet,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  in  the  greatest  degree,  and 
they  will  grow  anjjwhare.  Cattle  are 


extremely  fond  of  them.  '^ 
grow  whole  fields  of  Bweet  po 
Why  not  cover  all  the  acre 
are  to  spare  with  somethi: 
poor  creatures  can  eat  aod 
instead  of  letting  them  dn 
miserable  existence^  tiying  \ 
life  in  their  bodies  on  th 
poorest  pittance  of  food  ?  Ck 
would  say :  '  We  born  tb 
before  the  winter  comes,  so 
allow  the  young  grass  to 
again.'  It  is  true;  they  d 
it.  And  one  sees  patches  hi 
there  of  bright  green.  Bol 
does  not  grow  fast  in  the 
time,  and  the  patches  are  < 
lonff  way  apart.  But  the  coi 
of  the  cattle  is  sufficient  avgi 
it  needs  no  other.  Anyoi 
has  seen  them,  and  takes  the  i 
to  think  at  all,  I  am  sore  wil 
with  me.  I  think  ooloniste 
to  consider  themselves  yeij 
nate  that  they  haye  any 
all,  considering  the  way  the 
them,  inatead  of  oomplaini 
they  do,  of  their  d  ving  by  hai 
I  pity  the  wretched  animal 
their  masteis — ^not  a  bit. 

Pumpkins  also  are  good  fi 
cattle,  though  of  course  the 
not  the  nourishment  or  wA 
in  them  of  yams.  The  sun 
too,  has  proved  successib], 
into  a  kind  of  cake;  and 
glad  that  some  have  had  bin 
enough  to  think  of  prorid 
that  way  for  the  creatnras 
their  care.  I  only  wish  thai 
would  follow  their  essmpls. 

Cotton,  coffee^  and  evei 
grow  in  Natal.  I  am  noi  i 
give  any  sufficiently  exact  in 
tion  on  the  subject.  Cottei 
best  on  the  coast,  as  it  rsqi 
good  deal  of  warmth.  Coffi 
seems  to  prefer  a  tropical  c 
though  it  will  grow  near  ] 
burg.  Tea  does  not  seem  \ 
been  turned  to  much  acooi 
have  only  seen  a  few  bnshsi 
I  suppose  there  is  some  diffifl 
its  preparatiou,and  therafinei 
cultivated  to  any  extent 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THK    BEGINNING. 

OBUJjAR  mass,  of  a  mag- 
ude  that  surpasses  the 
'  our  conception,  and  of  a 
ure  at  which  every  particle 
jstancc  is  expanded  into  a 
^as  and  vapour,  is  revolving 
axis  and  repeating  through 
its  boundless  orbit  amid  the 
f  space.  It  might  almost 
Fit  the  Prophet's  allusions 
ihariot-wheels  of  the  Lord 
nothing  more  than  figura- 
)  such  a  form  philosophy 
>  the  body  of  matter  above 
nd  us,  in  which  our  own 
a  comparatively  unimpor- 
.  There  the  wisest  confesses 
ost  in  the  inconceivable  and 
te.  It  is  the  utmost  point 
we  can  arrive  in  the  effort 
back  our  thoughts  to  the 
n  *  In  the  beginning  God 
he  heavens  and  the  earth.* 
'  we  must  seek  the  com- 
nt  of  the  story  whicli  we 
:o  tell, 
nt  writer^  says  : 

l>().!y  was  lirought  into  a  state 
)ii  ]jy  the  action  of  laws  to  which 
r.  in  His  Divine  Wisdom,  has 
ill  mattor.  In  consequeuco  of 
•  rxpansion  ami  attenuation,  the 
'lyy  nt  vapour,  ex{)an(ling  beyond 

of  attraction,  is  Hupjxised  to 
'hrown  off  by  centrifugal  force, 
of  vaf»our.  which  may  bo  sup- 
if  time  to  have  resembled  the 
turn,  would  in  tim«'  break  up 
il     miu•<^es  ;    and    these   masse.M, 

into   globes,     would     (by     the 
wer   of    attraction    which    they 


would  assume  a«  couKolidatod  bodies)  re- 
volve rouDd  the  sun,  and,  from  mechanical 
considerations,  would  also  rerolvc  with  a 
rotatory  motion  on  their  own  axes.  ...  As 
the  cooling  went  on,  each  of  these  bodies 
may  bo  supposed  to  have  thrown  off  similar 
masses  of  vapour  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  laws,  would  assume  the  rotatory 
state,  and,  as  s^itellites,  revolve  round  the 
pivrent  planet. 

We  need  not  concern  onrselves 
with  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
philosopher's  hypothesis.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  he  bases  it  mainly 
upon  the  following  argroments  :  that 
existing  phenomena  prove  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  be  heated  to  a  degree 
at  which  all  its  component  atoms 
must  necessarily  be  redaced  to  a 
gaseous  condition  ;  that  the  spheri- 
cal form  of  the  earth  is  precisely 
such  as  it  mnst  have  assumed 
if  its  whole  substance  were  at  one 
period  of  time  in  this  state  of  vapour; 
that  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
surface  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  long  ages  of  revolution  in  space, 
and  that  the  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  such  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  gradual  cooling  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  and  other  planets  round 
the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  round 
the  planets,  is  exactly  what  must 
have  resulted  if  the  satellites  had 
been  thrown  off  from  the  planets, 
and  the  planets  from  the  sun. 

The  entire  solar  system,  therefore, 
forming  a  single  portion  of  a  far 
vaster  system,  may  be  believed  to 
have  originated  as  one  among  many 
severed  fragments  of  a  proportion- 
ately   vaster    mass ;  the   fragment 


■iter  compiles  his  narrative  from  facts  which  the  examination  of  the  Cave 
t  to  liirht,  and  from  personal  /vc(|U<iint4i nee  with  most  of  the  objects  discovered 
f  his  acknowle«lgnients  are  due,  also,  to  the  pamphlets  on  the  Cave  by  Mr.  W. 
:ins  and  Mr.  K.  H.Tiddemau,  reprinted  from  the  Jourihal  of  the  Arch<rolo(/ical 
d  the  Geoh>gU'al  Magazine. 
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being  eventually  resolved  into  a 
central  sun  with  numerous  atten- 
dant planets,  and  tLeso  in  turn 
throwing  off'  their  several  moons. 

Let  us  confine  our  thoughts  to 
our  own  planet,  and  note  the  various 
stages  of  the  progress  through  which 
the  philosopher  tells  us  that  it  passed. 
Its  size  is  but  insignificant,  when 
compared  ^vith  the  vast  orb  whicli 
gave  it  birth  ;  though  in  its  nebu- 
lous state  it  is  many  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  solid  earth  which 
mankind  is  to  inhabit.  No  sooner 
has  it  become  disengaged  from  the 
sun,  than  it  is  hurled  awny  into  the 
regions  of  space,  until  the  law  of 
attraction  stays  its  course,  and  fixes 
fi)r  it  an  orbit  which  it  must  follow 
for  countless  ages  around  the  body 
from  which  it  came.  Before  the 
chills  of  the  immense  regicms  through 
which  it  flics  have  had  time  to  exert 
their  influence  uj>on  its  surface,  a 
mass  of  this  has  again  l)een  rent 
asunder,  and  is  revolving  as  a 
satellite'  I'ound  tlio  planet,  as  itself 
is  revolving  round  the  sun.  But 
soon  the  heat  of  this  n(!w-bom 
planet  begins  to  dissipate  itself; 
and  while  centuries  ])ass  over  it,  the 
gaseous  substances  are  gi-adually 
condensed  into  a  li(]uid.  As  the 
first  result  which  follows,  we  note 
that  the  entire  body  is  taking  a 
spheroidal  foi'm.  The  poles  of  its 
diameter  become  flattened,  and  the 
circumference  upoii  which  it  revolves 
is  swelling,  in  obedience  to  the  same 
law  of  "gravitation  bv  which  it  is 
held  in  attnvction  to  the  central  orb. 

At  the  same  time  the  specific 
grjivity  of  tlie  varitms  j>articlos  is 
making  itsi*lf  felt,  and  a  thick 
cloudy  atniosj)here  is  heln*^  formed, 
in  wliich  all  the  teases  that  com- 
pose  rnir  air  are  mingled  with  the 
vapour  of  the  water,  whilr  the 
heavier  gases  of  minenil  substance 
are  slowlv  subsiding'  into  the  boil- 
ing  liquid.  Cimceive  the  miL'hiy 
caldron  of  this  primeval  rhao«;  info 
which  ihe  cntii-c?  boily  of  substances 
in  th«,*  composition  of  tlu'  earth  has 
been  indiscriminately  poured.     The 


essential  contrariety  of  thmr  om 
ing  elements  is  intensified  a  th 
sandfold  bj  the  oonfunon  n 
which  they  are  mingled  togetli 
and  dense  whirlwinds  of  oloi 
compacted  vaponr,  and  fbain 
seas  of  molten  and  glowing  mineii 
are  striving  in  one  worid-n 
tumult  to  gain  the  maateiy.  1 
senses  of  a  bold  man  oAm  ^ 
when  he  witnesses  the  eled 
shocks  that  agitate  the  atmoipl 
above  him ;  but  here  every  port 
of  the  globe  is  pierced,  throngii 
its  depth,  with  a  flash  of  inoeH 
lightning,  and  shaken  with  ( 
furious  roll  of  perpetual  thnndoE 

Meanwhile  the  decrease  of  l 
temperature  still  continnes  to  e 
dense  the  burning  liquids.  8ii 
particles  of  solid  matter  .are  fbni 
upon  the  surface,  and  by  degv 
they  become  collected  into  i 
and  spreading  layers,  and  d 
begin  to  cncmst  the  globe.  1 
such  is  the  fory  of  the  desMi 
that  many  a  long  age  must  jp 
before  a  solid  envelope  can  ft 
itself;  for  as  the  floating  IMI 
combine  themselves  togeUier  d 
are  immediately  upheaved  and  ti 
once  more  to  atoms.  In  in 
however,  their  bulk  and  stra^ 
increase,  and  nnmberiess  Urn 
are  formed  upon  the  surging  oos 
not  yet  islands  of  stone  among  s 
of  water,  but  islands  of  hni 
mineral  substances  fused  togal 
into  a  seething  mass,  sad  tos 
upon  an  ocean  which  only  dil 
from  themselves  in  being  Md 
with  a  heat  yet  more  intense. 

Gradnall}'  also,  in  the  daooM 
temperature,  the  suspended  doi 
of  watery  vaponr  begin  to  be  a 
denscd,  and  drops  of  boiling  v 
fall  here  and  there  upon  the  gk 
ing  earth ;  but  only  to  be  e 
])orated  again  into  steam,  and  U 
to  fall  again  in  rain*;  until  at  lesf 
the  watery  element  asserts 
power,  and  forms  in  course  of  tl 
boiling  sireams  of  its  own 
struggle  against  the  boQing  la^ 
streomp. 
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oth  land  and  water  have 
y  entered  upon  the  first 
their  existence.  But  the 
nsolidating  crust  is  ever 
ip  and  bursting  open  still, 
he  weight  of  the  surging 
x)ve  and  the  pressure  of 
icpiids  beneath ;  and  vast 
»f  the  one  element  rush 
)  the  centre,  as  the  erup- 
he  other  are  forced  up- 
uigh  a  series  of  submarine 
whicli  are  opening  in  a 
succession  and  on  a  scale 
magnitude.  Let  us  stop 
}  the  effect  that  is  being 
by  this  stupendous  war- 

II  the  ocean -bed  a  narrow 
s  cleft  through  the  bum- 
nent  by  the  contents  of 
T;uican  fiirn;»rc.  A  hiss- 
troam  is  spirted  upward 
st  depth  below,  and  rears 
ing  summit  above  the 
Icfore  it  can  fall  and 
elf,  the  watei*s  have  con- 

into  a  tall  and  burning 
ow  aiXHin  there  is  a  larjrer 
t  a  spirting  fountain,  but 
:ive  of  the  fused  matter 
cr    upward  into  the  sea ; 

the  seething  waters  have 
re  will  he  a  solid  hill  of 

ilie  strife  continues,  age 

Could  we  SVC  the  basin 

'an,  there  wfuild  appear  a 

•  of  granite,  with  endless 

poaks  and  cones,  like  a 

of  domes  and  minarets 
larh^s  surmounting  the 
'ked  roofs  of  some  infernal 
'h  are  tlic  gi'anite  hills  of 

or  of  tlic  Scottish  Hij/h- 
'ore  time  clothes  their 
th  verdure,  and  makes 
mowork  of  their  smootlily 
_*sfs.  Now  tliov  are  sub- 
?»U'at]i  the  hoat(*d  i^'eas, 
iiXi^'n  tiiev  are  rolliiijj:  off 
)f  waters  ;  and  then  once 

waters  cover  them,  and 
['   are  poured  away,  age 


Bat  the  first  process  of  transfor- 
mation which  made  them  ragged 
has  conmienced  already.  Many  of 
their  chemical  substances  are  snch 
as  decompose  nnder  the  action  of 
water  or  of  atmosphere ;  and  these 
are  carried  off  from  the  oater 
portions  of  the  rocks  to  form  deep 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  then  to 
become  baked  and  fused  again  into 
hardened  structares  by  the  heat  of 
the  surrounding  elements.  Here 
is  the  beginning  of  what  geologists 
term  the  Sedimentary  Bocks,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  volcanic 
origin. 

Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  crust,  which  is  thns  receiving 
continual  additions,  encloses  a  globe 
enormously  larger  than  the  earth 
will  afterwards  become;  and  the 
constant  cooling  of  the  imprisoned 
matter  involves  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  its  bulk ;  so  that  the 
vast  envelope  is  ever  being  rent 
and  crushed  and  dislocated  upon  a 
scale  increasingly  tremendous,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
ever-contracting  mass  round  which 
it  is  being  formed.  And  of  these 
varied  operations,  which  are  being 
performed  upon  it,  none  can  take 
place  without  ])roducing  violent 
outbursts  of  electric  force  of  a  vast- 
ness  corresponding  with  its  own, 
themselves  also  bearing  their  part 
in  the  same  awful  crash  which  is 
hurling  upwards  the  mountain 
chains,  and  tearing  downwards  the 
ocean  beds,  for  the  formation  of  a 
future  world. 

Thus  far  tlie  aspect  which  the 
earth  has  assumed  is  that  of  a  vast 
black  and  boiling  ocean.  If  the 
surface  is  varied  by  a  few  rugged 
peaks  and  islets  of  burning  stone, 
these  are  scarcely  yet  worthy  of 
the  name  of  land ;  and  neither 
element  is  at  present  capable  of 
bearing  life.  The  waters  throw  off 
a  continuous  effusion  of  dense 
steamy  vapour,  which  returns  in 
perpetual  rain,  mingling  sea  and 
sky  together   in   a   thick   mass  of 
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away.  The  siivfaco  of  the  land  is 
m?arly  cooled,  Ihe  atmosphere  nearly 
cleared,  and  there  are  intervals  in 
which  the  niinfall  is  so  slight  that 
it  might  almost  seem  to  have 
t'cased  entirely.  At  the  r,ame  time 
the  volcanic  matter  is  ever  solidify- 
ing more  deei>ly  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  glohe,  and  enabling  it  to 
offer  a  firmer  resistance  against  tho 
pressure  from  within.  The  earth- 
(^uakes  are  growing  less  nnmorous 
and  less  terrific,  and  the  eruptions 
are  jrraduallv  ctmfininfj  themselves 
to  a  multitude  of  fixed  volcanoes. 
While  this  b(»neficent  chanjje  has 
beeii  making  itself  fell,  the  higlicst 
work  of  material  creaticni  has  be- 
gun. There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  seen  at  first  than  insignificant 
particles,  such  as  those  which  had 
preceded  them,  destined  to  work 
out  their  whole  existence  upon  tho 
rock  on  whicli  they  spring.  But 
this  time  it  is  a  new  order  of  crea- 
tioTi,  witli  featui*es  and  capabilities 
of  its  own,  I'tMpiiriiig  thr  dry  land 
for  iheir  operation  and  develop- 
ment. And  ii  is  the  beirinninjj  of 
a  type  of  beinijjs  in  wliich  the  higher 
classes  of  temsirial  animals  are 
to  have  their  phice,  from  the  tiny 
mouse  to  tlu*  colossal  mammoth, — a 
type  of  beings  among  which,  in  the 
(*r(»ator\s  good  time,  Man  will  form 
the  ci-owning  point.  For  it  is  the 
dav  on  which  the  j^reat  work  is  to 
be  ended.  *An<l  (lod  said,  Let  the 
earth  brinjr  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beast  of  the  eartii, 
after  his  kind.  .  .  .  And  (Jod  said, 
Let  US  make  man  in  our  image  and 
after  our  likeness.  .  .  .  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  ihe 
sixtli  day.' 

But  we  must  ])ass  forward  now 
to  the  time  when  th(*  more  gigantic 
operations  in  the  building  of  the 
earth  have  been  completed,  and 
when  the  walls  and  pavement, 
the  domes  and  towers,  have  been 
wrought  at  last  into  the  general 
form  whi(!h  they  are  henceforth  to 
retain     unchanged.        Again    and 


again  indeed,  tbero  are  to  be  perio 
of  submergence  and  upheaval 
every  part.  Water  and  atn 
sphere  alternately  have  yet  mQch 
do  in  perfecting  tbe  beeiiity  of  t 
world's  outline;  and  a  tbird  migli 
instrument,  of  wbicb  we  bave  ] 
to  sec  the  working,  ia  to  proda 
effects  no  less  vast  than  these. ^  B 
at  least  in  the  parts  with  which  wei 
concerned,  the  moantaina  and  ti 
leys  have  now  been  cut^  whose  ohi 
features  will  permanently  enda 
through  the  ages  to  come. 

Our  story  requires  na  to  obser 
the  scene  as  it  appears  alter  an  ^ 
heaval  of  the  earth's  foundatioi 
The  hills  are  lifting  their  create  in 
tho  light ;  the  plains  between  tiM 
are  pouring  off*  their  waters  to  asi 
tho  seas  of  a  lower  leveL  Thosti 
district  of  Graven  and  portions  i 
our  limestone  scar  appear  out  of  ti 
waves ;  not  yet,  indeed,  as  a  In 
of  hills  and  valleys,  but  only  ai 
group  of  detached  cra^  and  das 
late  rocky  islands.  The  waten< 
the  tumultuous  sea  fh>m  which  tfci 
have  been  raised  are  sumng  ran 
them  with  redoubled  vaxj^  as 
they  grudged  the  robbery.  Bnll 
may  learn  something  of  what  hi 
been  effected  in  the  interval. 

All  the  upper  layers  of  the  di 
trict  liavo  been  cleared  off  and  sv 
ried  out  into  the  deeper  seas,  sothi 
over  many  miles  the  surfiMse  of  tt 
upheaved  limestone  strata  has  bes 
laid  bare.  Of  the  vaat  sandstes 
beds  which  had  been  depoate 
alx>ve  them  only  a  huge  fkngaiss 
here  and  there  remains.  From  III 
spot  with  which  we  are  conosnsd 
three  of  these  fragments  maj  b 
seen.  There  is  the  mass  whMhi 
one  day  to  form  the  level  summit  c 
Ingleborough  ;  and  across  a  tnzha 
lent  arm  of  the  sea  there  isanotba 
which  is  to  be  the  rounded  erowi 
of  Penyghcnt ;  and  a  third  dose  b} 
across  a  narrow  inlet,  is  extendei 
over  a  longer  and  broader  island 
and  is  to  receive  the  name  of  Fobb 
tains  Fell.  And  many  a  limetton 
crag,  either    forming    an    oflUioo 
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;hese  loftier   points  or  stand- 

a  separate  island,  rears  its 
bove  the  billows, 
en  we  look  for  the  miles  of 
idicular  rock,  where  the  sec- 
f  the  limestone  bed  had  been 
d,  we  find  that  the  highest 
IS,  with  all  traces  of  the  up- 
indstone  layers,  have  been 
1  away,  and  broad  clefts  are 
rough  the  length  of  the  crag 
3    currents   which    streamed 

it.  But  still  it  is  not  diffi- 
[)  trace  its  form.  For  now 
is  the  face  of  a  single  crag, 
»w  a  longer  line  forming  the 
re  of  a  considerable  island, 
nding  in  regular  succession, 
from  below  they  might  be 
for  a  series  of  ruinous  frag- 
which  once  formed  parts  of 
nuous  wall.  Here  this  wall 
nature  built  is  still  towering 
the  sea,  and  here  is  a  portion 

only  becomes  visible  when 
ie  is  low ;  but  its  ruins  are 

sufficient  to  show  where  the 
)rccipice  was  reared,  and  to 
off  the  limestone  district  of 
it  is  the  boundary. 
:liward  and  westward  of  this 
ntary  wall  is  the  district 
the  dct'p  saiulstono  covering 
iffered  comparatively  little 
One  portion  of  it,  rising 
3()ve  the  water,  is  contiguous 
rtion  of  the  limestone  rocks, 
5  a  single  island  with  it,  so 
le  boundary  wall  disappears 
n  them.  But  the  smoothly 
(1  appearance  which  the  crown 

sandstone  hill  presents  is  to 
?  for  it  the  name  of  the  Rye 

And  further  off,  across  some 
•f  sea,  emerge  other  groups 
rlstone  heights,  stretching 
nto  a  district  which  is  one 
be  known  as  Lancashire, 
this  time  a  change  has  been 
lly  taking  place  in  the  inter- 
icture  of  the  limestone  rock. 

been  unable  to  preserve  its 
•t  solidity,  like  the  harder 
ices  which  were  formed  above 
K?neath  it.      The  lime  which 


enters    so    largely  into  its  forma- 
tion,  is  readily  dissolved  again  by 
the  action  of  water.     And  now  that 
the  rock  has  been  exposed  to  this 
influence,  it  has  everywhere  yielded 
to  the  operations  of  the  penetrating 
element.     The  rainfall  from  above 
and    the   springs    from   below   are 
working  out  an  endless  labyrinth  of 
channels,    which     are    continually 
being   widened   and  deepened  and 
multiplied ;  while  many  a  fragment, 
great  or  small,  within  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  becomes  entirely  detached 
by  this  process,  as  the  waters  aro 
percolating   round  it.       Here   and 
there  are  places  at  which  the  stone 
is  more  liable  than   elsewhere   to 
this  destructive  action,  according  to 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  its 
original    elements   are   distributed. 
Or,  again,  the  way  has  been  prepared 
for  the  water  to  operate,  by  cracks> 
and   fissures  which  were  made  in 
the  upheaval  of  the  rock.     Several 
of  these  weak  places  in  the  lime- 
stone present  themselves  along  the 
faces  of  the  cliffs  before  the  never- 
resting  tides.     And  here  the  effect 
which  is  produced  needs  but  little 
explanation.    The  waters  from  with- 
in and  the  waters  from  without  are 
working  now  for  the  same  result. 
The  notable  instance  which  we  are 
to  take  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
all.     But  first  we  must  describe  its 
exact  locality. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be 
guilty  of  a  very  vast  anachronism, 
and  begin  to  make  use  of  names 
which  are  not  to  exist  for  many 
ages  later.  We  are  not  far  from 
the  curve  in  the  great  Craven 
Fault,  where  its  course  from  east 
to  west  is  changed,  and  makes  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  northward. 
Through  this  curve  of  the  Fault  a 
deep  and  broad  gulf  has  been 
broken,  into  which  the  ocean  is 
angrily  dashing,  but  which  is  one 
day  to  carry  down  the  more 
peaceful  stream  of  the  Ribble. 
A  mile  to  the  eastward  there  is  a 
smaller  channel,  stretching  across 
into   the   larger  one,    so   that   the 
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rocks  between  them  form  a  cle- 
taclied  island,  whose  western  and 
southern  cliff*  is  the  corner  of 
the  Fault.  Let  our  point  of  view- 
be  at  the  enti-anoo  of  this  smaller 
channel,  when*  it  cuts  through  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  limestone. 
We  look  up  it  towards  the  north, 
and  observe  the  face  of  the  cliff 
which  rises  over  it  ui)on  our  right. 
Along  the  greiit4.*r  part  of  its 
length  the  channel  is  too  nari-ow 
to  allow  the  full  violence  of  the 
waves  to  be  felt  against  the  cliff'. 
But  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
this  channel  begins  to  open  out 
upon  the  larger  gulf  beyond,  and 
there  the  western  sea  is  rolling  in 
with  all  its  fury.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  spot  where  tlu^  waves 
seem  to  be  em])loyed  more  busily 
than  elsewhere  in  reiuling  the  cliff 
away.  It  may  b(^  that  here  the 
waters  from  within  have  been  able 
to  loosen  the  struct ui'e  of  the  iT>ck 
more  comj>letely,  and  have  thus 
prepired  it  to  yield  more  readily. 
For  a  considerable  hollow  has 
already  been  worked,  as  one  by 
one  the  sevei*ed  fragments  ai-e 
carried  off*.  And  each  vear  the 
double  pi'ocess  of  ilestruction  is 
proceeding;  the  substance  of  the 
limestone  is  being  eaten  away,  and 
the  sea  is  washing  out  its  ruins. 
At  last  a  tunnel  is  scooped  out, 
far  into  the  recesses  of  the  rock, 
branching  off  into  many  a  deep 
passage  and  vault  and  chamber  on 
either  side,  and  not  unfre(juently 
uniting  with  other  tunnels  which 
have  been  started  from  other  jilaoes 
in  the  cliff*. 

We  hear  tlie  ai»gry  cra:<h  of  the 
water  as  its  proLrn.*ss  is  cherked 
suddenly  by  t!je  force  of  an  op- 
]K)8ing  strc-am  which  has  enterrd 
by  another  channel.  Or  a  wave 
becomes  enclosed  iii  some  dci-p  side 
cavern,  and  dashes  itself  back 
beneath  the  vaulted  ceiling,  to 
meet  with  fresh  opposition  at  the 
entrance,  as  it  strives  to  combine 
again  with  the  sti*eam  which  had 
urged  it  onward.     The  hollow  roll 


continues  to  resoand,  as  if  ti 
thunder  of  the  skiefl  were  ii 
prisoned  beneath  the  mounlai 
At  every  fresh  entrance  of  the  tid 
the  shingly  pavement  which  it  h 
formed  is  dashed  against  the  aol 
rock,  its  stones  are  carried  o 
into  the  ocean,  and  new  fm 
ments  are  torn  down  from  tl 
roof  and  walls  to  increase  the  ■ 
of  the  Limestone  Cave. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

MAN  AND  MAMMOTH. 

W£  visit  the  scene  again,  aft 
ages  which  we  mnat  not  alleBi| 
to  reckon,  and  the  ocean  is  i 
longer  there.  Farther  chaag 
have  taken  place,  and  have  oaM 
the  waters  to  recede.  The  gal 
and  channel  in  which  thof  h 
flowed  are  now  ravines  and  raihf 
connecting  together  the  hills  lAi 
had  formerly  been  separate  iahoi 
The  only  water  that  now  divid 
the  rocky  heights  is  in  the  tosUi 
streams  and  rivulets,  and  in  ti 
marshy  pools  and  lakes  wUflli  i 
the  deeper  hollows.  And  now  i 
landscape  is  adorned  with  a  hsii 
growth  of  herbage.  A  gm 
carpet  is  spread  over  the  higl 
(ground,  and  many  a  danw  fm 
clothes  the  hill-sides,  while  lii 
and  moss  grow  InznrianUj  in  i 
damp  valleys. 

We  look  up  the  same  OfMM 
between  the  rooks  whioh  w«  li 
known  as  a  narrow  ffhamiel  of  ll 
sea.  It  is  now  a  mere 
among  the  hills,  with  a 
bottom  along  which  the 
is  drained  off  into  a  hkm 
A  thick  growth  of 
brushwood  skirts  the  sides  of  d 
ravine  ;  but  above  the  line  of  WOO 
upon  the  right  we  see  the  Ml 
dark  opening  in  the  rock,  whidii 
had  ])n*vioQHly  seen  above  the  li 
of  the  waves. 

Beyond  the  farther  end  of  tl 
ravine  there  has  been  a  simi] 
transformation,  where  the  oeahi 
formerly  raged  in    a    larger  si 
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gulf.  The  wild  beauties 
'ill  adorn  the  valley  in  later 
re  already  here — the  long 
s  of  the  hills,  their  piles 
iiework,      rising     high    like 

domes  above  them,  streteh- 
i\vn  like  mighty  buttresses 
upon     the    river-bed    below 

grassy  slopes,  alternating 
raving  woods  and  tangled 
Towth, — • 

10  Kibblo  ru>tlii»g  nigh, 
illuniiii<r  with  his  hist  rose  glance 
leborough,  peering  o'er  the  vale, 
yghent,  the  Cap  of  Ribblpadiile." 

no  Druids  have  as  yet  raised 
^•ireles  of  stone  upon  the 
of  Ingleborough ;  and  there 
mnel  piercing  its  flanks,  or 
.  traversing  the  neighbouring 
to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
i  Railway.  Let  us  see  how 
t  art  of  nmu  has  gone  in 
ig  the  earth  beneath  his 
Dn. 
as  chosen  the   Cave  for  his 

It  is  the  same  desolate  and 
cavern,  still  retaining  much 
smooth  water- worn  appear- 
;  when  the  waves  first  scooped 
f  the  clifl'.  But  since  that 
Dstned  blocks  of  the  lime- 
>f  every  shape  and  size,  have 
ally  fallen  from  the  roof, 
has  frequently  flooded  it, 
g  deposits  of  earth  and  sand, 
L'Vcry  part  (;f  it  the  moisture 
ling  from  the  crevices  and 
through  the  rock.  The  con- 
'ip  of  this  moisture,  charged 
cne  and  other  mineral  sub- 
,  has  by  degrees  formed 
;d  stalactites  from  above, 
fc'cd  the  floor  with  layers  of 
lite.  Then  all  has  been 
:  by  the  falling  blocks,  and 
in  the  accumulating  earth. 

these  soaking  walls,  and 
lis  bed  of  stones  and  clay, 
il  man  seeks  his  nightly 
id  takes  refuge  from  w^ind 
rm. 


He  stands  now,  an  unclothed 
savage  of  tall  and  massive  build, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Cave. 
Probably  his  wife  and  children  are 
within,  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
supper  which  he  is  about  to  bring 
them.  In  the  marsh  below,  a  huge 
monster  is  browsing  quietly.  It  is 
a  mammoth  or  elephant,  measuring 
not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
It  has  an  immense  trunk,  and 
wears  shaggy  hair  and  mane.  Its 
tusks  .  curve  outwards  until  their 
tips  are  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart.  Another  huge  monster  of 
smaller  size  is  its  lit'tle  one.  There 
is  the  uncouth  form  of  the  rhino- 
ceros also,  covered  with  woolly 
hair,  and  carrying  two  horns  upon 
his  nose.  And  a  playful  group  of 
bisons  are  plunging  in  the  marsh. 
But  the  savage  stealthily  watches 
a  herd  of  deer  approaching  in  the 
distance.  At  this  moment  an  enor- 
mous bear  appears  round  an  angle 
of  the  rock,  dragging  with  him  the 
sleek  young  stag  that  has  just  be- 
come his  prey.  He  too  has  chosen 
the  Cave  for  to-night's  resting  place, 
and  he  utters  a  iierce  growl  as  he 
sees  the  tall  form  before  him.  In 
an  instant  a  block  of  limestone  is 
in  the  grasp  of  the  man,  and  fierce 
blows  fall  upon  the  head  of  the 
grisly  monster.  Not  without  many 
a  bleeding  wound,  the  human 
savage  comes  off  the  victor.  Ho 
has  robbed  his  booty  from  the  bear, 
and  prepares  to  make  it  his  evening 
meal. 

But  another  fight  on  the  morrow 
may  end  with  a  difierent  result ; 
and  as  the  next  sun  sets  in  the 
opposite  sky,  a  troop  of  hyaenas 
may  be  quarrelling  over  the  lifeless 
human  forms.  Day  after  day  the 
gnawed  bones  of  rhinoceros  and 
mammoth,  of  deer  and  bison,  are 
piled  upon  the  same  heap  with 
those  of  the  man.  Bears  and 
hyaenas  are  in  their  turn  the  joint 
tenants  of  the  Cave,  and  their  own 
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lx)nes  arc*  left  at.   last   among  the 
fragments  of  their  prey. 

Another  foe,  more  terrible  to  the 
future  ruler  of  the  world  than  these 
wild  beiusts,  is  slowly  advancing 
against  both  him  and  tlu?m.  All 
the  present  tenants  of  these  lands 
arc  to  bo  driven  far  southward,  or 
destroyed  entirc'ly,  by  the  common 
enemy.  It  is  the  great  ic(?-sheet, 
which  is  fjradnallv  moving  on  from 
tlie  pole,  and  spreading  itself  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  writing  the;  history 
of  its  own  advance  with  deej)ly  on- 
graved  characters  on  the  hills  and 
stones,  with  stningely  wrought  re- 
cords in  the  caves  and  valleys,  that 
future  times  may  read. 

Ever  since  the  internal  heat  of 
the  globi*  ceased  to  peneti*ate  the 
crust,  and  the  surface  depended  for 
its  warmth  upon  its  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  the  ice-sheet  began 
to  form  itself.  Around  the  extre- 
mities of  the  globe's  diameter, 
where  little  influence  of  the  sun  is 
felt,  tlie  waters  arc  gradually  con- 
gealed, and  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  j)roduces  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  falling 
moisture.  Vast  beds  of  snow  are 
piled  upon  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
pressed  down  l)y  their  own  weight 
until  they  also  form  a  body  of  com- 
pact ice  like  that  on  which  they 
fall. 

From  various  causes,  depending 
upon  the  changing  relations  of  the 
planet  to  the  central  orb,  the  solid 
mass  of  ice  is  from  time  to  time 
extended  far  acntss  the  temperate 
regions  or  even  into  the  tropical 
lands ;  and  again  it  is  compelled 
to  recede  from  time  to  time,  as 
other  chanjifes  allow  the  ravs  of  the 
sun  to  reassert  their  power.  At 
one  such  ej)och,  at  least,  not  merely 
the  Pennine  1  fills,  but  all  the  dis- 
tricts from  the  l']uropean  continent 
to  the  west  of  Ireland,  are  en- 
crusted beneath  the  glassy  covering, 
in  which  the  highest  j)eak3  are 
liiddcn  and  all  distinction  of  land 
and  Kca  is  lost. 


Already  the  marks  of  tlie  J 
have  been  left  upon  these  hil 
while  the  waves  of  the  sea  wc 
beating  high  around  their  sammi 
Huge  masses  broken  off  and  dri 
ing  away  from  the  wide  ice-dM 
of  the  north  have  been  floated  ii 
these  lower  latitades,  and  many 
glittering  block  has  been  entan^ 
among  the  crags  or  stranded  np 
the  shores  of  the  mgged  ishiii 
to  melt  away  on  the  spot  when 
was  left;  and  when  the  ioe-bs 
itself  has  disappeued  we  may  it 
discover  its  remains.  For  faafia 
it  drifted  off  from  its  birthplaBe 
the  Polar  seas,  the  stones  si 
shingle  of  the  bed  on  which  itn 
formed  were  gathered  np  intoilshsi 
and  largo  masses  of  them  have  bs 
safely  conveved  withitonthoYOjsg 
When  the  huge  vessel  is  wrsiAi 
at  last,  and  all  its  icy  snbstsn 
has  vanished,  we  maj  often  tell  ll 
port  from  which  it  had  sailed  1 
examining  the  remnants  of  its  esq 
And  the  blocks  of  grey  trap  roe 
scattered  here  and  there  abova  fl 
limestone  precipice,  are  snch  as  a 
only  have  been  found  in  the  Soa 
dinavian  mountains. 

Not  merely  detached  ioe-bei| 
however,  but  the  great  ice-tNmliMi 
itself,  is  to  leave  proofs  of  its  pt 
sonco  here.  Watch  the  effect 
its  advance,  as  it  pushes  the  fii 
great  glacier  down  the  bed  ' 
Ribblesdale.  Higher  and  h^jk 
the  falling  snow  is  piled,  and  d 
upper  peidcs  of  the  hills  rear  thi 
whitened  crowns  among  the  dead 
By  degrees  the  increasing  wei^ 
becomes  too  heavy  for  the  sides  < 
the  mass  to  support  it^  and  w 
avalanches  are  thrown  downi^ 
the  lower  levels.  The  snow  oiysts 
arc  compacted  together  into  ie 
and  thus  a  solid  glacier  is  fonnei 
stretching  from  hill  to  hill  acra 
the  head  of  the  valley.  No  soom 
is  it  formed  than  it  begins  sloiri 
to  descend,  as  the  continual  sc 
ditioTiR  to  its  weight  and  tl 
unceasing  pressure  from  abon 
combine  to  urge  it  forward. 
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same  operation  is  being  car- 
L  also  in  the  bed  of  the  lesser 
where  the  Gave  is  formed. 
3reletns  observe  more  closely 
le  of  action.  Blocks  of  stone 
bedded  firmly  in  its  base,  and 
Lre  ground  rudely  against  the 
IS  it  passes  over  them.  Thus, 
ither  score  the  rocks,  or  be- 
3Cored  themselves,  aocording 
ir  hardness,  with  lines  and 
!S,  to  prove  the  violence  with 
the  glacier  thrust  itself  for- 
Every  obstacle  that  it  meets, 
1  the  loose  contents  of  the 
are  pushed  along  before  it ; 
mce  it  is  bearing  downward 
path  a  confused  mass  of  earth 
lay,  fragments  of  the  rook, 
of  former  inhabitants,  rem- 
of  former  vegetation.  It 
B  the  Cave  ;  and  here,  as  it  is 
moving  by,  the  mass  of  ac- 
lied  rubbish  at  the  entrance 
led  in.  By  this  means  a  heap 
r  is  piled  in  the  lower  portion 
Cave.  In  it  are  laid  bones  of 
ammoth,  whose  tribe  the  ice 
tinguishcd  for  ever ;  bones  of 
Inoceros,  who  is  henceforth  to 
)wn  only  in  a  different  form 
distant  climes  ;  bones  of  the 
nd  bison  whicli  hyaenas  have 
d,  and  bones  of  hyaDuas  who 
d  them  ;  bones  of  the  bear 
ew  the  man,  and  bones  of  the 
hom  the  bear  slew, 
front  of  the  glacier  has  passed 
trance  of  the  cave,  but  still 
rine  is  blocked  for  ages  with 
y  mass,  which  even  in  this 
n  leaves  its  record.  During 
y,  while  the  sun  shines,  the 
}  of  the  ice  is  thawed,  and  a 
I  of  water,  thick  and  muddy 
the  friction  of  the  rocks,  is 
^  from  it;  but  all  freezes 
and  the  stream  ceases  to  flow 
chills  of  evening.  Each  day 
iter  trickles  gently  through 
trance  of  the  cave,  over  the 
rubbish,  the  moraine  of  the 
■,  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
off  all  the  stones  and  larger 
als  from    the  muddy  water, 


and  only  suffers  the  fine  grains  of 
sand  and  silt  to  pass.  With  these 
the  daily  stream  oisperseB  itself  over 
the  bed  of  clay,  where  all  the  jrob- 
stances  which  compose  the*  mad 
find  their  natural  lev^.  First,  there 
is  spread  out  a  thin  layer  of  the 
heavier  particles,  and,  above  them, 
the  lighter  substances  form  another 
layer.  The  flow  ceases  at  night, 
and  the  double  layer  of  its  deposit 
becomes  hardened;  and  then  the 
process  repeats  itself  when  the  next 
day*s  sun  thaws  the  soriace  of  the 
ice  once  more.  So  day  by  day  for 
a  long  period  the  stream  from  the 
glacier  continues  its  work,  until  a 
bed  of  laminated  day,  many  fiet 
in  thickness,  but  regularly  formed 
in  alternate  layers  of  darker  and 
lighter  colour,  slopes  inwards  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  cave  from 
the  irr^^lar  heap  which  blocks  the 
entrance. 

A  further  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  glacier  begins  to 
yield.  Every  day  its  front  melts 
away,  and  the  ice  seems  as  it  were 
to  retreat  back  again  up  the  valley 
as  slowly  as  it  had  come  down.  And, 
as  it  melts,  the  furrowed  boulder- 
stones  which  it  carried  drop  one  by 
one  from  its  grasp,  the  clay  is  spread 
thickly  along  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  numberless  rivu- 
lets are  bearing  the  water  into  the 
lake  below.  In  front  of  the  Cave, 
against  the  bank  of  clay  and  bones 
which  the  solid  glacier  made, 
another  clay  bank,  full  of  scratched 
boulders,  is  heaped  up  from  the 
melting  glacier.  And  here  the  part 
which  the  ice  contributes  to  our 
history  is  ended. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CATE   AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

Verdure  once  more  clothes  the 
hill-sides  and  the  valleys,  after  the 
ice-age  has  passed  away;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Cave  still  carries 
on  its  eventful  history.  It  is  now 
no  longer  the  same  deep  passage, 
with  its  clay  floor  sloping  gradually 
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away  into  the  hcai*t  of  the  monn- 
tain,  as  when  the  glacier  left  it. 
At  its  entrance  a  bank  of  loose 
fragments  rises  higher  with  every 
winter's  fi-ost,  as  the  weather  de- 
taches them  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  Within  the  Cave,  also,  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  are  still  falling, 
and  new  beds  of  clay  are  deposited 
by  the  moistiii'e  ;  a  thick  stalagmite 
has  at  times  crusted  over  all,  and 
then  has  been  crushed  by  the  falling 
rock,  and  covered  by  the  deepening 
clay.  Thus  the  ground  has  con- 
tinually been  rjiised,  until  the  level 
is  only  broken  by  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  the  Cave  is  a  low,  dark 
chamljer  of  which  all  the  further 
recesses  arc  from  time  to  time 
choked  up  and  lost. 

But  man  has  again  chosen  this 
Cave  for  his  habitation.  Possession 
has  to  bo  disputed  sometimes  with 
his  cnemv,  the  l)ear — not  the 
j^igantic  cave-bear  of  former  ages, 
for  he,  like  the  mammoth  and  rhino- 
ceros, hjis  j)assed  away — but  the 
browii  bear,  who  is  a  scarcely  less 
terrible  aiitaproiiist.  One  of  them 
has  yielded  io  the  man  in  a  recent 
coiitlitt,  and  his  j.nvs  and  broken 
bones  arc  Iviiiir  i"  the  Cave.  A 
thigh-bone  of  tlie  same  animal  is 
converted  into  an  imj)lementof  rude 
workmanship.  The  man  has  broken 
oil*  its  jointed  ends,  and  lashed  it 
across  two  forked  poles  which  are 
fixed  in  the  ground;  and  now  he 
and  another  are  dnigging  a  skin 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
bone.  Thus,  the  har<l  leather  will 
be  nndered  supple  and  ])liable  for 
elotliing.  Already  the  centre  of 
the  bone  is  p<»lished  brightly  with 
the  friction. 

"Watch  the  man  agsiin,  (?mployrd 
in  another  work.  Snnie  sharp 
flakes  of  flint  serve  him  for  knives, 
and  he  is  cunningly  fashioning  a 
flat  ]>iece  of  Ix^ne,  about  four  inches 
long,  to  make  a  harpoon  for  fishing. 
With  two  sharp  notches  eut  into  it 
on  each  side  he  makes  a  donbUr 
barb  ;  and,  again,  a  i  hird  notch  on 
each  side,  cut  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion, will  enable  him  to 
firmly  to  a  wooden  ban 
thongs  of  leather. 

Before  the  entrance  of  tl 
into  which  the  Cave  opens 
still  a  tarn,  or  lake.  6  is 
between  the  front  of  the 
limestone  precipice  and  the 
series  of  sandstone  hilli 
which  the  Bye  Loaf  rises  e 
This  lake  is  to  bear  the  nan 
Utter-Mere,  corrupted  inti 
mire,  distinguishing  it  fi 
inner  tarn,  which  lies  codi 
higher  across  the  next  ] 
ground,  near  the  spot  whic 
day  to  be  Malham.  Th 
third  iaiTi  also,  some  thn 
away,  beyond  the  river,  i 
the  men  have  made  a  md 
from  the  half-trunk  of  a  tit 
they  have  roughly  lioUow) 
one  or  other  of  these  la 
savage,  with  his  bcarskii 
him,  sallies  forth,  to  strike 
poon  into  the  first  fish  that 
basking  on  the  surfoce  of  tb 

Meanwhile  his  wife  remti: 
the  Gavo.  Her  dress  is  the 
a  reindeer,  with  a  circlet 
beads  neatly  shaped  and  cs 
her  husband's  skill.  Her 
round  her  collect  leaves  ai 
for  afire  at  the  entmnceoft 
to  broil  their  meal.  Scattert 
of  red  deer,  wild  horse,  am 
homed  ox,  as  well  as  fowl 
former  luxurious  repasts. 

But  the  art  which  oonld 
these  implements  and  on 
may  not  long  content  ita 
the  dwellings  that  unaidec 
can  provide.  After  a  timet 
of  men  learn  to  build  hntai 
abode,  where  more  warm 
comfort  can  Ix^  obtained.  Tl 
wiKl  animals,  too,  can  b 
cffbctually  shut  out.  To  tfc 
caves  are  henceforth  yieli 
their  undisputed  occnpatioi 
many  traci»s  of  the  fiinner 
tants  have  been  left,  i 
cave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  am 
tains  a  human  skeleton;  aac 
one  there  are  specimens  of 
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11  have  been  laid  down 
itli  weapons  and  imple- 
cli  arc  supersodod  bj  a 
ion.  There  is  ahso  the 
od  and  other  mementos 
s.  But  the  Cave  has  be- 
ire  retreat  for  bear  and 
ile  elay,  and  stalagmite, 
stones  bury  the  relics  of 

was  not  the  last  human 
AVhen  centuries  have 
y  we  find  another  family 
ilter  here,  but  not  from 
es.  They  belong  to  a 
J  fiM'efathers  drove  out 
r  inhabitants  of  these 
ids ;  and  now  they  are 
vv  expulsion  themselves. 

fainilv  nf  Celtic  descent, 

long    enjoyed    friendly 

with  the  lloman  invader, 
L'arnt  from  him  much  of 
ul  civilisation  in  which 
fi  nurtured.  Their  home 
K)  rude  hut,  but  a  well- 
l  villa  of  brick  and 
li  MS  the  Roman  had 
.1  to  c'l-cct.  But  now  all 
rojubliiig  at  the  advance 
is  trih(^  from  tlit'  Xorth 
(Jotli'S  Vamlals,  nnil 
jiiaklnu"  tlieir  tn-rible 
info  s<»;itlRrn  Kurojie  ; 
tni.'iii  li:is  gr)iic  to  ^^uard 
r:il  home,  leaving  the 
vincial  to  do  tlie  Mime. 
'cots  from  the  Caledonian 

>('\/A'    the   opportunity  ; 

aftci'  Jill  the  southern 
!i  (•onst>;  of  England  are 
»'  At:'''1('S,  and  .lutes,  and 
'iti    hcvond    the    (ifrina:i 

liC  iMid<ll»'  of  til*'  >i.\t!! 
'  di<!rici   IV<i:!i  (I.-.-  lluin- 

T(.'(s  hccujiM'S  ill*'  IcintJf- 

if 

1  AnLT-ian  iril't-.  under 
[••liii  /Mll-L  Tliv-  nior(^ 
•  : !  s  arc  lak'-  i  bv  otlu-rs 
,!■  liici'  und<  :■  I.!:;,  who 
r. -n-'  :it  Ha»;d.iii_rli,  after 
■tanc-  from  Ir-rn,  the 
d''i*.  A  U  \v  yi-ars  later 
rnbria  is  «'Tic  established 
nder  tlw.-e  new  masters. 


Bat  the  Pennine  Hills  are  as  jct 
their  western  boundary.  Beyond 
them,  to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
a  jx)rtion  of  the  British  race  still 
holds  its  ground,  and  forms  a  line 
of  connection  between  the  larger 
Celtic  kingdoms  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Against  this  district, 
therefore,  the  full  hostility  of  the 
barbarian  is  directed. 

Trembling  with  fear  and  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  the  flying 
family  of  Roman  Britons  is  seeking 
a  hiding  place  among  the  hills. 
They  have  left  their  wealthy  villa 
and  well- stocked  homestead  to  be 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  pitiless 
spoiler  ;  for  the  terrible  story  of  his 
deeds  of  violence  has  long  been 
known  among  them — long  enough, 
at  least,  to  make  them  feel  the 
necessity  of  flight  a,s  he  approaches 
nearer.  And  where  shall  they  find 
a  betteT  refuge  than  in  this  secluded 
Cave  ?  They  know  it  to  be  as  large 
and*  roomy  as  any  cave  that  these 
rocks  contain,  and  its  low  side 
chambers,  damp  and  dark  as  they 
are,  will  add  to  its  convenience.  A 
cold  and  desolate  home,  indeed, 
after  the  luxuries  which  they  have 
left,  for  it  stands  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  nine  hundred  above  the 
neighbouring  river.  But  all  this 
will  make  it  the  more  secure.  And 
the  river  runs  more  than  a  mile 
awav,  and  the  road  with  which  the 
Komans  have  spanned  the  island 
from  York  to  Lancaster,  lies  still 
further  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Others  have  already  sought  similar 
places  of  i*efuge.  Some  have  gone 
to  Kelko  Cave,  nearer  to  the  river, 
in  a  spot  at  onc(*  less  elevated  and 
If^ss  desolate  ;  but  these  advantages 
may  well  be  set  aside  for  larger 
room  and  greater  seclusion.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  place  they  need. 
The  bleak  cave  on  the  mountain- 
side is  a  fitting  nest  for  the  last 
i-etreat  of  these  brave  children  of 
the  Koman  Eagle. 

They  have  brought  with  them  a 
fine  drove  of  cattle,  of  the  common 
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short- liorncd    bi*cccl,     as    well    as 

goats  aud  pigs,  and  a  few  horses. 

Some  fowl  also  have  been  conveyed. 

And  I  hey  have  brought  their  dogs, 

to  aid  in  tendinis  the  cattle  and  to 

hunt  the  woods  for  game.      Now 

the  cavalcade  has  climbed  wearily  up 

the  nigged  heights  and  penetrated 

the  forest  of  gnarled  oaks  and  yews 

which    skirts    the    clilf.       Behind 

these  they  hope  to  be  safely  hidden. 

Let  us  notice  tlie   mode  of  lifo 

which    thev     follow    under    these 

pitiable    yit     interesting    cii*cum- 

stances.    The  level  s])ace  outside  the 

entnuice  of  the  cave  serves  them 

for  a  kitchen.     It  is  the  same  spot 

on   which   the  wife   of  the  savajje 

had  kindled  her  fire  in  ])ast  ages; 

but  the  splintered  fragments  of  the 

clifF  have   formed  a    layer  no  less 

than  six  feet  in  thickness  above  the 

charred  onilK?rs  of  her  day.      The 

present  fire|»lace  would  seem  better 

adapteil  for  her  rough   hands  than 

for  the  tingers  of  these  ladies  who 

ure  busy  round  it  now,  for  it  con- 

sists  of  nothing   more  than   a  few 

blocks   of  Ntone   arninged   uj>ou  a 

larger  hearthstone. 

The  fi)od  that  they  cook  is  chiefly 
from  their  own  domestics  stock, 
which  supplies  them  abundantly 
with  beef.  It  yields  also  pork  and 
goats'  nnitton,  as  well  as  horse- 
flesh, which  is  commonly  used  in 
these  days.  .\  fowl  is  :in  occasional 
luxury.  It  would  seem  that  they 
are  unskilful  hunters,  or  have  little 
taste  for  game.  It  is  but  rarclv 
that  their  iurdrr  contains  a  ixjd 
deer  (»r  :i  roe -buck  ;  now  and  then 
there  is  a  ^mhmi^c  from  the  hills,  or 
a  wild-dnck  from  tho  tarn.  And 
when  the  meal  is  ctuKmI.  the  refuse 
is  thrown  out  at  the  front  of  the 
cave. 

Clothing  al.'^o  demands  the  at- 
tention of  these  refugees  as  well  ;is 
food.  Sometimes  one  of  the  fainilv 
is  to  1)C  seen  s))inniiig  at  the  loum  ; 
another  is  sliarjjcningand  roun»lii;ir 
bone  pins  and  needles  on  a  ]>ieee  t>f 
slate  :  and  a  tliiiil  is  emplt)yc'd  with 
ncH?dlcwork. 


Sometimes  too  they  haY 
for  amusement.  One  of  the 
has  taken  from  her  hair 
flat  pin  of  bone,  fashioned 
ornamental  form,  and  she  ] 
to  add  to  its  cmbellishm^ 
striking  circles  npon  it 
forked  pin  of  bronze. 

They    have    brought     s: 
articles  from  their  former 
and  luxurious   home  to  ki 
contrast  continually  in  mind, 
they  can  add  but  little  ooi 
this  miserable  abode.    These 
ful    vases   of   Samian    war 
imported  at  considorable  oo( 
foreign  lands,  and    agree 
with    the    surroundings    < 
kitchen.     Tboy  have  been  oo 
licrc,   perhaps,    in   the   hop 
they  may  one  day  again  a 
comfortable  mansion  ;   but 
meantime  they  must  serve  t 
poses  of  daily  household  use 
The  clothing  of  the  ladies 
and    tattered;    but    some 
brooches  and  pins  that  fastei 
of   rarest    elegance.      Thej 
necklaces  of  beads — blue  am 
glass,  and  jet,    and   ambei 
tboy  have  costly  bracelets  an 
lets,  studs  and  finger  rings, 
of  these  jewels  are  of  Roman 
but  some  of  the  most  eiquii 
from  the  hands  of    native 
artiRts.     Such,  for  example, 
brooch    that    fastens    this 
mantle.     It  is  in  the   fom 
dragon,   wrought    in    broni 
gilded,  and  its  ornaments 
red  and  green  enamel.     A 
brooch  is  skilfully  twisted  in 
wire,  and  made  to  resemble  i 
serpent.     A    third    is    still 
elalK)ratc ;  in  the  form  of  i 
with  its  wings  enamelled  i 
blue,  greeti,  and  yellow.     A 
is  siia]>ed  like  a  harp,  and  del 
ornamented  with  diamonds  < 
enamel,   bordered   by    trian^ 
gi>ld.     These  are  but  a  few 
the  many  valuable  treasures 
the  new  owners  of  the  cave  p 
A  bag  of  money   must   a 
reckoned  among  them.     The 
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silver  coins  of  Trajan,  already  some 
centuries  old,  reminding  the  Briton 
of  the  great  Caesars  by  whom  his 
savage  forefathers  were  subdued, 
and  their  children  taraed ;  and  in 
all  his  trouble  he  can  still  be 
thankful  for  the  conquest  to  which 
he  owes  so  much.  And  it  may  be 
that,  as  he  deciphers  the  name  of 
GJallienus  on  this  bronze  coin,  and 
the  name  of  Tetricas  on  that, 
he  can  recall  something  which  he 
has  heard  of  the  effeminate  princes 
and  unworthy  provincial  governors 
who  first  seized  and  then  disgraced 
the  Imperial  purple,  and  hastened 
forward  the  decline  of  Borne. 
There  are  also  barbarous  imitations 
of  the  Roman  coinage,  struck  by 
unskilled  hands  in  Britain,  telling 
of  the  same  period  of  lawlessness 
and  decay.  Then  he  reads  the  name 
of  Constantinc  the  younger,  and  of 
Constans,  the  two  sons  of  the  great 
Oonstantine,  whose  tragic  deaths 
terminated  worthless  reigns ;  and 
these  names  recall  the  new  capital 
raised  on  the  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  famous  effort  to 
restore  the  Empire  in  its  eastern 
portion  when  the  star  of  Old  Rome 
was  setting;  and  then  follow 
thoughts  of  the  final  fall,  of  the 
uncertain  rumours  which  have 
reached  them  that  Rome  has  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  Goth  and 
all  her  fair  provinces  are  devastated 
by  kindred  hordes ;  and  then  the 
more  than  rumours  of  savage  Saxon 
and  Angle,  who  are  wasting  the 
Briton's  land. 

The  old  provincial  wraps  round 
him  a  thick  mantle  of  skin.  A 
pair  of  well-worn  links  of  bone, 
each  of  the  size  of  a  finger,  and 
ornamented  with  spiral  lines  and 
circles,  are  the  clasps  by  which 
he  fastens  the  mantle  across  his 
shoulder ;  and  the  ornaments,  worn 
away  by  constant  friction  with  the 
leather,  tell  of  the  long  time  that 
the  links  have  served  their  pur- 
pose. Now  he  grasps  his  sword, 
an   ivory-hilted  sword  of  genuine 
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Roman  work, — and  thus  he  g< 
forth  upon  the  hill  to  change  i 
current  of  his  thoughts. 

Now  follows  an  eventful  tii 
In  607,  ^thelfiith,  the  grands 
of  Ida,  marched  on  Chester;  1 
fatal  day  of  the  twelve  hundi 
monks  of  Bangor  passed;  a 
thenceforth  the  Angles  held  a  fi 
footing  on  the  shore  of  the  Ir 
Sea.  Nine  years  later  the  ^inp^( 
of  Elmet,  in  south-western  Yoi 
shire,  severed  now  from  the  kind] 
tribes  of  Wales,  is  compelled 
yield  to  Eadwin,  the  king  of  1 
united  Northumbrians.  There 
a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  Brit< 
under  the  victorious  Ceadwalla 
North  Wales,  but  he  falls  at  1 
before  Oswald,  the  son  of  ^^tl 
frith.  Still  for  more  than  a  centi 
they  retain  their  feeble  hold  amc 
these  hills ;  until  Eadbert,  the  1 
of  the  descendants  of  ^Ila,  ascei 
the  Northumbrian  throne.  In  ] 
he  subdues  at  last  the  kingdom 
Strathclyde,  and  the  Craven  H 
have  become  the  spoiler's  land. 

But  before  this  time  the  &xc 
of  the  vanquished  race  have  re) 
quished  their  dwelling  in  the  Ga 
The  hope  of  removing  their  goi 
to  a   happier  abode  has  not  b< 
realised.      Jewels     and     weapc 
clothing  and  ornaments,  coins  f 
potteiT  and  household  impleme 
are  lett  in  confusion  ;  and  soon 
these,  with  the  refuse  of  the  me 
are  buried  in  the  deepening  s 
The  bed  of  clay    rises,    and 
stones  of  the  rock  fall  into  it. 
huge  badger  is  the  next  import 
tenant  of  the  cave ;  and  with  1 
the  wild  cat  and  the  fox  feed  on 
rabbit  and  the  hare. 

And  except  the  howls  of  tb 
wild  beasts,  there  is  nothing,  so 
as  we  know,  to  break  the  sile 
of  the  cave  for  a  thousand  yei 
After  this  interval  its  reco 
speak  again,  and  the  event  to  wl 
they  bear  testimony  is  the  '. 
hostile  expression  of  the  si 
strife   between   Celf  and  Engl 
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man,  beforo  it  is  qncnclied  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  the  cave  to  bear  witness  to  this 
circumstance  of  its  history ;  but  it 
must  occupy  a  place  in  our  annals 
as  it  has  been  handed  down. 

Let   us   briefly   notice  how    the 
thousand  years  have  passed.     Tlie 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  him- 
self   harassed    by     tbc     invading 
Dane,  who  carried  tire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.     The  village 
of    Langcliftb,    skirting   the    rocks 
above   the   Ribble    whure   it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this    new    enemy.       One    century 
afber    the  Northumbrian    Eadbert 
subdued    Strathclyde,     the    Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two   centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  liis  dj nasty.     Yet 
two   centuries   more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam  the    Norman    can    bear   the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.     By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  he  has  invaded 
Scotland   and   proclaimed    himself 
its     master.      Thence    ho    carried 
away  the  Lia-fail^  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with   him   from    Ireland, 
and  on  which   the  Scottish  kings 
had    ever     since     been     crowned. 
Edward  believed  that  by  conveying 
it   to  England  he  would  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  chair  in 
which    his    successors  were   to  be 
seated  at  their  coronation.     But  the 
Scot  boasted  tliat 

Unless  tho  fjitos  are  faithless  founJ 
And  prophets'  voicu  be  vain. 

Where'er  this  monument  ih  IwunJ 
The  Scottish  race  shnll  roign.* 

And  both  were  proved  to  l)e  right ; 
for  the  two  royal  liius  met  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  and  Eng- 


land and  Scotland  were  at  h 
united  under  a  single  crown.  Si 
the  jealousy  between  Scot  a] 
Englishman  was  not  extingoiahei] 

In  the  year  in  which  the  sto 
of  our  cave  reopens,  nearly  a  ce 
tury  and  a  lialf  has  passed  sin 
the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Brita 
combined  tlie  twofold  realm.  Durii 
that  time  the  descendants  of  Jami 
Stuart  of  Scotland  and  l^Iargar 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  il 
united  crown.  But  now,  for  son 
years,  the  direct  re])resentative8  i 
the  Scottish  King  have  been  excli 
ded,  and  the  House  of  Hanove 
descended  from  his  daughter,  occi 
pies  the  throne.  The  Scottish  Higl 
lander  was  but  half  reconciled  i 
his  union  with  the  southern  race 
and  the  very  country  in  which  thi 
new  dynasty  has  been  reared  J 
Bufidcient  to  suggest  to  him  tli 
memory  of  the  Saxons  of  ok 
What  wonder  that  he  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  tho  Stuart' 
claim  P 

Now,  in  1745,  comes  the  las 
eflbrt  to  restore  the  exiled  Princ 
James  to  his  father's  honours ;  an 
his  son  Prince  Charles,  as  regeni 
has  established  his  court  at  tfa 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  From  thenc 
ho  marches  into  England,  nndc 
the  shelter  of  tho  western  hilL 
If  proof  were  needed  of  the  liz 
gering  suspicion  between  the  racei 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popnk 
belief  which  these  northern  distrid 
entertained,  that  the  Higlilander  i 
a  cannibal,  and  children  his  favou] 
ite  food.  As  the  Scottish  arm; 
approaches,  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  mansion  are  aJanne 
lest  their  little  boy  of  six  years  ol 
should  be  taken  and  devoured 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  tira 
to  preserve  the  valuables  of  th 
h on  sehold .  Accordingly  the  f  anodl; 
plate  and  the  favourite  child  ar 
liiddcn  in  the  cave.  The  arm; 
passes  by,  and  boy  and  plate  ar 
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ed.  The  prince  continaes  his 
h  as  far  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
bantly  compeUed  to  retreat; 
the  next  year  the  battle  of 
den  ends  the  last  hope  of  the. 
e  of  Stuart. 

8  cave  by  this  time  has  been 
ed  up  by  the  falling  debris  of 
ock,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
is  left  in  place  of  the  once 
and  gaping  archway.  The 
m  &rmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
attle  shonld  fiJl  into  the  yanlt 
be  lost,  and  he  builds  up  a 
of  rough  stone  against  the 
Qce.  The  trickling  lime-water 
over  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
ler.  In  front  of  it  the  rub- 
is  collected,  and  the  herbage 
t.  There  is  almost  another 
centuiy  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  CAVE  DI8C0VEEED. 

TIER  day  for  England's  throne 
IS  our  story ;  for  now,  among 
3  subjects  of  the  empire,  there 

a  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
mce.  A  monument  in  St. 
s  church  at  Rome  has  marked 
st  resting-place  of  the  Stuart 
«,  recording  the  title  of  King 
J  in.  of  England,  with  the 
)  of  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
s  alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
Ing  Charles  III.  and  King 
r  IK,  The  Eong  of  Sardinia 
ideed  survived  them,  as  heir 
>  rights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
^ss  of  Orleans,  the  younger 
ter  of  King  Charles  I.,  but 
s  abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
lildren  of  King  George  III. 
become  undisputed  heirs  io 
)ublo  honours  once  possessed 
eir    seventh   ancestor,   King 

I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
.nd. 

is  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
y  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
Ily  invested  with  the  crown 
T  uncles  and  her  grandfather, 
r  person  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
the  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and.  Guelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race.  She 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  and 
Matilda's  mother  T^as  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides  \  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egbert, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Ceriiic,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  of 
ancient  sovereignty.  Beqeath  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stone)  of  the  old  Scottish 
kings.  Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  was  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's  Saxon  ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  the  work  of 
another  ancestor,  King  Henry  HI., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  fix)m  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his  place  of  burial.  Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the  sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  aU 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  medisBval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  all  England  be 
keeping  holidav!  So  it  cbances 
that  a  pedestrian  firom  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  the  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  limestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  tale  has  been  laid,  and 
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man,  before  it  is  quenched  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  tlio  cave  to  bear  witness  to  this 
circnmstance  of  its  history ;  but  it 
must  occupy  a  place  in  our  annals 
as  it  has  been  handed  down. 

Let   us   briefly   notice  how    the 
thousand  years  have  passed.     The 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  liim- 
self    harassed    by     tlie     invading 
Dane,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.     The  village 
of    Langchffc,    skirting   the    rocks 
above   the   Kibble   where   it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this    new    enemy.       One    century 
afler    the  Northumbrian    Eadbert 
subdued    Strath clyde,    the    Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two   centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  his  dynasty.     Yet 
two   centuries   more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam  the    Norman    can    bear   the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.     By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  ho  has  invaded 
Scotland   and   proclaimed    himself 
its     master.      Thence    he    carried 
away  the  Lia-failf  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with   him  from    Ireland, 
and  on  which   the  Scottish  kings 
had    ever     since     been     crowned. 
Edward  believed  that  by  conveying 
it   to  England  he  would  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  cliair  in 
which    his    successors  were   to  be 
seated  at  their  coronation.     But  the 
Scot  boasted  that 

Unless  the  fates  are  fjiitliltsa  found 
And  prophets'  voice  be  vain, 

Where'er  this  monument  is  found 
The  Scottish  race  shjill  reign.' 

And  both  were  proved  to  be  right ; 
for  the  two  royal  lines  mot  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  and  Eng- 


land and  Scotland  were  at  h 
united  under  a  single  crown.  St 
the  jealousy  between  Scot  ai 
Englishman  was  not  extingaished 

In  tlio  year  in  which  the  stoj 
of  our  cave  reopens,  nearly  a  oei 
tury  and  a  half  has  passed  sin( 
the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britai 
combined  the  twofold  realm.  Dunn 
that  time  the  descendants  of  Jami 
Stuart  of  Scotland  and  Margan 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  tL 
united  crown.  But  now,  for  son 
years,  the  direct  representatives  c 
the  Scottish  Eling  have  been  exck 
ded,  and  the  House  of  Hanovei 
descended  from  his  daughter,  occo 
pies  the  throne.  The  Scottish  Higli 
lander  was  but  half  reconciled  t 
his  union  with  the  southern  race 
and  the  very  country  in  which  thi 
new^  dynasty  has  been  reared  i 
sufiioient  to  suggest  to  him  th 
memory  of  the  Saxons  of  old 
What  wonder  that  he  declare 
liimself  in  favour  of  the  Stuart' 
claim? 

Now,  in  1745,  comes  the  las 
eflbrt  to  restore  the  exiled  Prino 
James  to  his  father's  honours ;  an( 
his  son  Prince  Charles,  as  regeni 
has  established  his  court  at  tb 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  From  theno 
he  marches  into  England,  undo 
the  shelter  of  the  western  hillf 
If  proof  were  needed  of  the  lin 
gering  suspicion  between  the  racei 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popnla 
belief  which  these  northern  district 
entei'tained,  that  the  Highlander  i 
a  cannibal,  and  children  his  favoni 
ite  food.  As  the  Scottish  arm; 
approaches,  the  inhabitants  of  1 
neighbouring  mansion  are  alarmo 
lest  their  little  boy  of  six  years  oil 
should  be  taken  and  aoyonred 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  timi 
to  preserve  the  valuables  of  th 
household.  Accordingly  the  family 
])1ate  and  the  favourite  child  an 
hidden  in  the  cave.  The  armj 
passes  by,  and  boy  and  plate  an 
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ed.  The  prince  continues  his 
li  as  far  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
bantly  compelled  to  retreat; 
the  next  year  the  battle  of 
den  ends  the  last  hope  of  the. 
e  of  Stoart. 

e  cave  by  this  time  has  been 
ed  up  by  the  falling  debris  of 
ock,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
is  left  in  place  of  the  once 
and  gaping  archway.  The 
m  £&rmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
attle  should  fall  into  the  vault 
be  lost,  and  he  builds  up  a 
of  rough  stone  against  the 
Qce.  The  trickling  lime-water 
over  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
ler.  In  front  of  it  the  rub- 
is  collected,  and  the  herbage 
I.  There  is  almost  another 
century  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAVE   DI8C0VEHED. 

TIER  day  for  England's  throne 
as  our  story ;  for  now,  among 
3  subjects  of  the  empire,  there 
a  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
mce<  A  monument  in  St. 
's  church  at  Rome  has  marked 
st  resting-place  of  the  Stuart 
5S,  recording  the  title  of  King 
I  ni.  of  England,  with  the 
J  of  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
s  alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
ing  Charles  III.  and  King 
r  EX.  The  Eang  of  Sardinia 
ideed  survived  them,  as  heir 
5  rights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
?ss  of  Orleans,  the  younger 
ter  of  King  Charles  I.,  but 
s  abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
lildren  of  King  George  III. 
become  undisputed  heirs  to 
3uble  honours  once  possessed 
eir  seventh  ancestor,  King 
1  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
kud. 

is  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
y  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
lly  invested  with  the  crown 
r  uncles  and  her  grandfather, 
r  person  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
the  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and  Gnelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race.  She 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Mai^da, 
the  daughter  of  L^colm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  aud 
Matilda's  mother  T^as  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides ;  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egberi, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Ceriiic,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  oi 
ancient  sovereignty.     Beneath  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stone]  of   the    old  Scottish 
kings.     Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  waa  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's    Saxon    ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of   West- 
minster Abbey  are    the  work   of 
another  ancestor,  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his  place  of  burial.      Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the   sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  mediaeval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  all  England  be 
keeping  holiday !  So  it  cliances 
that  a  pedestrian  from  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded  between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  the  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  limestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  tale  has  been  laid,  and 
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man,  before  it  is  quonclied  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  the  cave  to  bear  witness  to  this 
circumstance  of  its  history ;  but  it 
must  occupy  a  place  in  our  annals 
as  it  has  boon  Landed  down. 

Let  us   briefly   notice  how    the 
thousand  years  have  passed.     The 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  him- 
self   harassed    by     tlie     invading 
Dane,  who  ciirricd  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.     The  village 
of    Langcliffc,    skirting   the    rocks 
above   the   Kibble    where   it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this    new    enemy.      One    century 
afler    the   Northumbrian    Eadbert 
subdued    Strathclyde,    the    Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two   centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  his  dynasty.     Yet 
two   centuries   more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam  the    Norman    can    bear   the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.     By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of   Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  he  has  invaded 
Scotland   and   proclaimed    himself 
its     master.      Thence    he    carried 
away  the  Lia-fail,  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with   him  from    Ireland, 
and  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
had    ever     since     been     crowned. 
Edward  believed  that  by  conveying 
it   to  England  he  would  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  chair  in 
which    his    successors  were   to  be 
seated  at  thei r  coron ati on .     But  the 
Scot  boasted  that 

UnlesH  the  fjit<)s  are  faithlchs  foimtl 
And  prophets*  voice  bo  vain, 

Where'er  this  monument  is  found 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign.' 

And  both  wero  proved  to  he  right ; 
for  the  two  royal  linos  met  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  and  Eng- 


land and  Scotland  were  at  U 
united  under  a  single  crown.  St 
the  jealousy  between  Scot  ai 
Englishman  was  not  extinguished 

In  tlio  year  in  which  the  sto: 
of  our  cave  reopens,  nearly  a  oa 
tury  and  a  half  has  passed  sini 
the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britai 
combined  the  twofold  realm.  Dunn 
tliat  time  the  descendants  of  Jami 
Stuart  of  Scotland  and  Margan 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  tl 
united  crown.  But  now,  for  sow 
years,  the  direct  representatives  ( 
the  Scottish  King  have  been  exch 
ded,  and  the  House  of  Hanovei 
descended  from  his  daughter,  occi 
pies  the  throne.  The  Scottish  Higl 
lander  was  but  half  reconciled  t 
his  union  with  tho  southern  race 
and  the  very  country  in  which  thi 
new  dynasty  has  been  reared  i 
suflicient  to  suggest  to  him.  th 
memory  of  the  Saxons  of  old 
What  wonder  that  he  declare 
liimself  in  favour  of  the  Stuart' 
claim? 

Now,  in  1745,  comes  the  laa 
eflbrt  to  restore  tho  exiled  Prino 
James  to  his  father's  honours ;  ani 
his  son  Prince  Charles,  as  regeni 
has  established  his  court  at  th 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  From  theno 
he  marches  into  England,  nnde 
the  shelter  of  the  westerii  hillf 
If  proof  were  needed  of  the  lii 
gering  suspicion  between  the  racei 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popah 
belief  which  these  northern  district 
cntei*tained,  that  the  Highlander  i 
a  cannibal,  and  children  his  favoni 
ito  food.  As  the  Scottish  aim; 
approaches,  the  inhabitants  of  1 
neighbouring  mansion  are  alarmei 
lest  their  little  boy  of  six  years  oli 
should  be  taken  and  devonred 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  tim 
to  preserve  the  valuables  of  th 
household.  Accordingly  the  famil; 
plate  and  the  favourite  child  ar 
hidden  in  the  cave.  The  arm^ 
passes  by,  and  boy  and  plate  an 
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ed.  The  prince  continues  his 
h  as  far  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
bantly  compelled  to  retreat; 
the  next  year  the  battle  of 
den  ends  the  last  hope  of  the. 
e  of  Stoart. 

e  cave  by  this  time  has  been 
ed  up  by  the  falling  debris  of 
ock,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
is  left  in  place  of  the  once 
and  gaping  archway.  The 
m  &rmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
attle  should  fall  into  the  vault 
be  lost,  and  he  builds  up  a 
of  rough  stone  against  the 
ice.  The  trickling  lime-water 
over  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
ler.  In  front  of  it  the  rub- 
is  collected,  and  the  herbage 
I.  There  is  almost  another 
centuiy  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAYB   DI8C0VEHED. 

TIER  day  for  England's  throne 
18  our  story ;  for  now,  among 
)  subjects  of  the  empire,  there 

a  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
ince.  A  monument  in  St. 
s  church  at  Rome  has  marked 
st  resting-place  of  the  Stuart 
IS,  recording  the  title  of  Eling 
;  ni.  of  England,  with  the 
i  of  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
s  alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
ng  Charles  III.  and  Bang 
'  IX.  The  Eling  of  Sardinia 
deed  survived  them,  as  heir 

rights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
ss  of  Orleans,  the  younger 
ter  of  King  Charles  I.,  but 
3  abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
lildren  of  King  George  III. 
become  undisputed  heirs  io 
)uble  honours  once  possessed 
eir    seventh    ancestor,   King 

I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
nd. 

3  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
y  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
Uy  invested  with  the  crown 
•  uncles  and  her  grandfether. 
r  person  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
the  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and.  Gnelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race.  She 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Mai^da, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  and 
Matilda's  mother  T^as  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides  {  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egbert, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Cerdic,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  of 
ancient  sovereignty.     Beneath  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stone]  of   the    old  Scottish 
kings.     Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  waa  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's    Saxon    ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of   West- 
minster Abbey  are    the  work   of 
another  ancestor,  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his  place  of  burial.      Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the   sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  medisBval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  all  England  be 
keeping  holidav  I  So  it  chances 
that  a  pedestrian  from  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  the  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  limestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  talc  has  been  laid,  and 
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man,  before  it  is  qaenohed  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  the  cave  to  bear  witness  to  this 
circumstance  of  its  history ;  but  it 
must  occupy  a  place  in  our  annals 
as  it  haa  been  handed  down. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  how  the 
thousand  years  have  passed.  The 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  liim- 
self  harassed  by  the  invading 
Dane,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.  The  village 
of  Langcliffc,  skirting  the  rocks 
above  the  llibble  where  it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this  new  enemy.  One  century 
after  the  Northumbrian  Eadbert 
subdued  Strathclyde,  the  Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two  centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  his  dynasty.  Yet 
two  centuries  more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  can  bear  the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.  By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  he  has  invaded 
Scotland  and  proclaimed  himself 
its  master.  Thence  he  cari'ied 
away  the  Liorfail^  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland, 
and  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
had  ever  since  been  crowned. 
Edward  believed  that  by  convejring 
it  to  England  he  would  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  chair  in 
which  his  successors  were  to  be 
seated  at  their  coronation.  But  the 
Scot  boasted  that 

Uiik'S*?  the  fates  are  faithloss  found 
And  pn)j[»liets'  voice  Le  vain, 

Where'er  this  monument  is  found 
The  Scottisli  race  bhall  reign.' 

And  both  were  proved  to  be  right ; 
for  the  two  royal  lines  met  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  and  Eng- 


land and  Scotland  were  at  la 
united  under  a  single  crown.  St 
the  jealousy  between  Scot  ai 
Englishman  was  not  extinguished 

In  the  year  in  which  the  stoi 
of  our  cave  reopens,  nearly  a  ce: 
tury  and  a  half  has  passed  sini 
the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britaj 
combined  the  twofold  realm.  Duriu 
that  time  the  descendants  of  Jami 
Stuart  of  Scotland  and  ^largan 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  tl 
united  crown.  But  now,  for  soni 
years,  the  direct  representatives  c 
the  Scottish  King  have  been  excli 
ded,  and  the  House  of  Hanovei 
descended  from  his  daughter,  occi 
pies  the  throne.  The  Scottish  Higl 
lander  was  but  half  reconciled  t 
his  union  with  the  southern  race 
and  the  very  country  in  which  thi 
new  dynasty  has  been  reared  i 
suiHcient  to  suggest  to  him.  th 
memory  of  the  Saxons  of  olc 
What  wonder  that  he  declare 
himself  in  fieiyoar  of  the  Stuart' 
claim  ? 

Now,  in  1745,  comes  the  las 
eflbrt  to  restore  the  exiled  Prino 
James  to  his  father's  honours ;  an( 
his  son  Prince  Charles,  as  regeni 
has  established  his  court  at  tb 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  From  theno 
he  marches  into  England,  undo 
the  shelter  of  the  westerii  hillf 
If  proof  were  needed  of  the  lis 
gering  suspicion  between  the  racei 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popnk 
belief  which  tliese  northern  district 
entertained,  that  the  Highlander  i 
a  cannibal,  and  children  his  favoni 
ite  food.  As  the  Scottish  arm; 
approaches,  the  inhabitants  of  1 
neiglibouring  mansion  are  alarmet 
lest  their  little  boy  of  six  years  0I4 
should  be  taken  and  aeyoiired 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  tim 
to  preserve  the  valuables  of  th( 
household.  Accordingly  the  famil; 
plate  and  the  favourite  child  ar 
hidden  in  the  cave.  The  ann^ 
passes  by,  and  boy  and  plate  an 
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;ir  TN'jilier  .Scolt,  TuUs  of  a  Grandfather. 
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ed.  The  prince  continaes  his 
h  as  far  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
bantly  compelled  to  retreat; 
the  next  year  the  battle  of 
den  ends  the  last  hope  of  the. 
e  of  Stoart. 

e  cave  by  this  time  has  been 
ed  up  by  the  Mling  debris  of 
ock,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
is  left  in  place  of  the  once 

and  gaping  archway.  The 
m  farmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
attle  should  &I1  into  the  yaolt 
be  lost,  and  he  bnilds  up  a 
of  rough  stone  against  the 
Dce.  The  trickling  lime-water 
over  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
aer.  In  front  of  it  the  rub- 
is  collected,  and  the  herbage 
I.      There  is  almost  another 

century  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  CAVE   DISCOVERED. 

TIER  day  for  England's  throne 
is  our  story ;  for  now,  among 
3  subjects  of  the  empire,  there 

a  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
mcO:  A  monument  in  St. 
s  church  at  Rome  has  marked 
st  resting-place  of  the  Stuart 
!S,  recording  the  title  of  King 
\  in.  of  England,  with  the 
I  of  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
s  alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
ing  Charles  III.  and  Bang 
r  IX.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
ideed  survived  them,  as  heir 
>  rights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
^ss  of  Orleans,  the  younger 
ter  of  King  Charles  I.,  but 
3  abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
lildren  of  King  George  III. 
become  undisputed  heirs  to 
)ublo  honours  once  possessed 
eir    seventh   ancestor,   King 

I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
nd. 

3  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
Y  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
Uy  invested  with  the  crown 
•  uncles  and  her  grandfather. 
r  person  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
the  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and.  Guelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race.  She 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Mai^da, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  and 
Matilda's  mother  T^as  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides ;  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egbert, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Ceridic,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  of 
ancient  sovereignty.     Beneai^  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stone]  of  the    old  Scottish 
kings.     Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  waa  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's    Saxon    ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of   West- 
minster Abbey  are    the  work   of 
another  ancestor.  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his  place  of  burial.      Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the   sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  mediasval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  all  England  be 
keeping  holiday !  So  it  chances 
that  a  pedestrian  from  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded  between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  the  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  limestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  tale  has  been  laid,  and 
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&way  into  the  heart  of  the  moan- 
toiu,  as  when  the  glacier  loft  it. 
At  its  cBtranee  n  bant  of  loose 
fr^ments  liaes  higher  with  every 
■winter's  frost,  us  the  weather  de- 
taches thein  from  the  fnoe  oF  the 
difi".  Within  the  Cave,  (iIko,  frag- 
ments of  tlio  rock  are  slill  falling, 
and  new  beds  of  clay  are  deposited 
by  the  moiatare  ;  a  thick  stalagmite 
has  at  times  crasted  over  all,  and 
then  has  been  crnsbed  by  thefalling 
rock,  and  covered  by  the  deepening 
clay.  Thus  the  ground  has  con- 
tinnally  been  raised,  nntil  the  lerel 
'  is  only  broken  by  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  the  Cave  is  a  low,  dark 
chamber  of  whiob  nil  the  further 
recesses  are  from  time  to  time 
choked  np  and  lost. 

Bnt  man  has  again  chosen  this 
Care  for  his  huhilatiou.  Possession 
has  to  bo  dispnted  sometimes  with 
his  enemy,  the  bear — not  the 
gigantic  cave-bear  of  former  nges, 
for  he,  like  the  mammoth  and  rhino- 
ceros, has  passed  away — but  tlio 
hrowa  beer,  who  is  a  scarcely  less 
terrible  antagonist.  One  of  them 
has  yielded  to  the  man  in  u  I'ecent 
conflict,  and  Ins  jaws  nod  broken 
bones  are  lying  m  the  Cave.  A 
thigh-bone  of  the  same  animal  is 
converted  into  an  implementof  rude 
Tvorlcmftnship,  Tbe  man  has  broken 
oS  its  jointed  onda,  and  lashed  it 
across  two  forked  poles  which  are 
fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  now  he 
and  another  aro  dragging  a  skin 
backwards  and  forwards  acroBs  the 
bone.  Thus,  the  hard  lealhei"  wiQ 
be  rendered  snpple  and  pliable  for 
clothing.  Already  the  centre  of 
the  hone  is  polished  brightly  with 
tbe  friction. 

Watch  the  man  again,  employed 
in  noiothor  work.  8otue  sharp 
flakes  of  flint  serve  Iiim  for  knivtis, 
and  he  ia  cunningly  fashioninjr  a 
flat  piece  of  bone,  abont  fonr  inches 
long,  to  make  a  harpoon  fur  fishing. 
With  two  sharp  notches  cut  into  it 
on  each  side  he  makes  a  double 
barb;  and,  again,  a  third  notch  on 

'"     "        tin  the  opposite  direc- 
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tjon,  will  enable  faim  to  bi 
firmly  to  a  wooden  faim^K 
thongs  of  leather.  < 

Before  the  entrance  of  tii«  i 
into  which  the  Ca-ve  imenfl  th 
still  a  tarn,  or  lake.  It  IS  eU 
between  the  front  of  the  at 
limestone  preoipi(--e  and  the  op 
series  of  sandstone  hills  a 
which  the  Bye  Louf  rises  eaaj 
This  lake  is  to  hear  the  natnai 
Utter-llere,  corrnpted  into  i 
mire,  distinguishing  it  frat 
inner  tarn,  which  lies  conndl 
higher  across  the  next  rM 
ground,  near  the  spot  which  I 
day  to  he  ilalham.  Then 
third  tarn  also,  some  three  i 
away,  beyond  the  river,  and 
the  men  have  made  a  mde  i 
from  the  half-trunk  of  a  t«e  I 
thoy  have  roughly  holtowodj 
one  or  other  of  these  lata 
savage,  with  his  b^j^kio  I 
him,  sallies  forth,  to  strike  U 
poon  into  the  first  fish  that  M 
basking  on  the  snrface  of  the  1 

Meanwhile  his  wife  rcmaliu^ 
the  Cave.  Her  dreaa  is  tiw  4 
a  reindeer,  with  a  circlet  tt 
beads  neatly  shajied  and  cani 
her  husband's  skill.  Her  dl 
round  her  collect  leavoe  **^ 
for  a  fire  at  the  eutruics  offll 
to  broil  their  meal .  Scattw^ 
of  red  deer,  wild  horao,  aml'l 
horned  ox,  as  well  as  fowl,  j 
former  luiuriou.'^  ropasts. 

But  the  art  which  could'fl 
these  implcmcii'H  and  arm 
may  not  long  content  hmM 
the  dwelhngs  that  nnkidAd'l 
enn  provide.  Aftor  a  tuii«4a 
of  men  learn  to  hnild  hute^ 
abode,  where  more  vrannfl 
comfort  can  be  obtained.  Tbu 
wild  animals,  too,  cna  be' 
efieetnally  shut  oat.  To  tM 
caves  are  henceforth  fi^H 
their  undisputed  occapatiatiJ 
many  traces  of  the  fonner  £( 
tant4  have  been  lt.-ft.  J^ 
cave,  a  i}nart<.T  of  a  milo  amjj 
tains  a  human  8kel«l 
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wliich  have  been  laid  down 
oat,  with  weapons  and  imple- 
s  which  are  superseded  by  a 
r  fashion.  There  is  also  the 
•ed  wood  and  other  mementos 
e  feasts.    But  the  Cave  1ms  be- 

a  secure  retreat  for  bear  and 
er,  while  clay,  and  stalagmite, 
alhng  stones  bury  the  relics  of 
lan. 

\t  this  was  not  the  last  human 
3ant.  When  centuries  have 
(d  away  we  find  another  family 
ng  shelter  here,  but  not  from 
pal  foes.  They  belong  to  a 
whose  forefathers  drove  out 
former  inhabitants  of  these 
sh  lands ;  and  now  they  are 
to  suffer  expulsion  themselves. 
'  are  a  fe.mily  of  Celtic  descent, 

have  long  enjoyed  friendly 
course  with  the  Itoman  invader, 
have  learnt  from  him  much  of 
irts  and  civilisation  in  which 
id  been  nurtured.  Their  home 
jeen  no  rude  hut,  but  a  well- 
imcted  villa  of  brick  and 
),  such  as  the  Roman  had 
bt  them  to  erect.  But  now  all 
pe  is  trembling  at  the  advance 
rbarous  tribes  from  the  North 

East.  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
8  are  making  their  terrible 
•sion  into  southern  Europe ; 
ihe  Roman  has  gone  to  guard 
ancestral  home,  leaving  the 
c  provincial  to  do  the  same. 
I  and  Scots  from  the  Caledonian 
atains  seize   the  opportunity ; 

soon  after  all  the  southern 
eastern  coasts  of  England  are 
Died  by  Angles,  and  Jutes,  and 
ns  from  beyond  the  German 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
iry  the  district  from  the  Hum- 
o  the  Tees  becomes  the  klng- 

of  an  Anglian  tribe,  under 
chieftain  -^Ua.  The  more 
lem  parts  are  taken  by  others 
le  same  race  under  Ida,  who 
his  throne  at  Bamburgh,  after 
)  resistance  from  Urien,  the 
sh  leader.  A  few  years  later 
lOrthambria  is  one  established 
dom  under  these  new  masters. 


But  the  Pennine  Hills  are  as  yet 
their  western  boundary.  Beyond 
them,  to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
a  portion  of  the  British  race  still 
holds  its  ground,  and  forms  a  line 
of  connection  between  the  larger 
Celtic  kingdoms  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Against  this  district, 
therefore,  the  full  hostility  of  the 
barbarian  is  directed. 

Trembling  with  fear  and  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  the  flying 
family  of  Roman  Britons  is  seeking 
a  hiding  place  among  the  hills. 
They  have  left  their  wealthy  villa 
and  well- stocked  homestead  to  be 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  pitiless 
spoiler  ;  for  the  terrible  story  of  his 
deeds  of  violence  has  long  been 
known  among  them — long  enough, 
at  least,  to  make  them  feel  the 
necessity  of  flight  as  he  approaches 
nearer.  And  where  shall  they  find 
a  better  refuge  than  in  this  secluded 
Cave  ?  They  know  it  to  be  as  large 
and*  roomy  as  any  cave  that  these 
rocks  contain,  and  its  low  side 
chambers,  damp  and  dark  as  they 
are,  will  add  to  its  convenience.  A 
cold  and  desolate  home,  indeed, 
after  the  luxuries  which  they  have 
left,  for  it  stands  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  nine  hundred  above  the 
neighbouring  river.  But  all  this 
will  make  it  the  more  secure.  And 
the  river  runs  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  the  road  with  which  the 
Romans  have  spanned  the  island 
from  York  to  Lancaster,  lies  still 
further  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Others  have  already  sought  similar 
places  of  refuge.  Some  have  gone 
to  Kelko  Cave,  nearer  to  the  river, 
in  a  spot  at  once  less  elevated  and 
less  desolate  ;  but  these  advantages 
may  well  be  set  aside  for  larger 
room  and  greater  seclusion.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  place  they  need. 
The  bleak  cave  on  the  mountain- 
side is  a  fitting  nest  for  the  last 
retreat  of  these  brave  children  of 
the  Roman  Eagle. 

They  have  brought  with  them  a 
fine  drove  of  cattle,  of  the  common 


ehort-liornetl  breed,  as  wpH  as 
goals  and  pigB,  And  a  few  liorses. 
Some  fowl  also  have  been  conveyed. 
And  tliey  have  bronglit  their  dogs, 
to  aid  iu  tending  the  eattle  iind  tu 
htiiit  the  wooda  for  game.  Kow 
ihec&yalcade  has  climbed  wearily  op 
the  rugged  heights  and  penetrated 
the  forcat  of  gnarled  oaks  and  yews 
which  skirts  tlio  cliff.  Behind 
these  they  hope  to  be  safely  hidden. 

Let  us  notice  the  mode  of  life 
which  they  follow  under  these 
pitiable  yot  interesting  circum- 
stances. The  level  space  outside  the 
entmnce  of  the  cave  serves  them 
for  ft  kitchen.  It  is  the  same  spot 
on  whiuh  the  wife  of  the  savage 
hud  kindled  hei-  fire  iu  past  ages; 
but  the  splintered  fragments  of  the 
(sliff  have  formed  a  layer  no  less 
tlian  six  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
chaired  embers  of  her  day.  The 
preaeitt  fireplace  would  seem  better 
adapted  for  her  rough  hands  tliaii 
for  the  fingers  of  these  ladies  who 
aro  basy  round  it  now,  for  it  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
Wockfl  of  stone  arranged  upon  a 
lai'gorheartljstoiic. 

The  food  that  they  cook  is  chiefly 
from  their  own  domestic  stock, 
which  supplies  them  abundantly 
with  beef  It  yields  also  pork  and 
jjoftta'  mntton,  as  well  as  horse- 
flesh, which  is  commonly  used  in 
these  days.  A  fowl  is  an  occasional 
luxury.  It  would  seem  that  they 
are  unskilful  hunters,  or  have  little 
testo  for  game.  It  i.s  but  rarely 
tliat  tliHr  larder  contains  a  red 
deer  or  n  roe-bnck  ;  now  and  then 
there  is  a  grouse  from  the  hills,  or 
ft  wild-duck  from  tins  tarn.  And 
when  t)ie  tm^al  is  onded,  the  refuse 
is  tlirown  out  at  the  front  of  the 
cave. 

Clothing  also  dnmunda  the  at- 
t«Dtion  of  these  n-fu^cs  us  well  as 
food.  Sonwtimes  one  of  the  fnniily 
is  to  bo  seen  spinning  al  llio  timm  i 
another  is  Rharpcning  nni)  rounding 
bono  pins  and  nopdlrs  on  a  piocu  of 
«l»t«;   Mid  a  third  it  wnpliqrMl  with 


Sometimes  too  they  hara  I 
for  amusement.  Ono  of  t^  di 
has  taken  froDi  ber  katr  a 
flat  pin  of  bone,  faahioned  ii 
ornamental  form,  nud  she  pn 
to  add  to  its  embellisluneii 
striking  circles  upon  it  « 
forked  pin  of  bronze. 

I'hey  have  brought  sal 
articles  from  their  former  ir 
and  Inxurions  home  ia  kee 
contrast  continnallyin  miad,li 
they  can  add  but  little  ooid 
this  miserable  abode.  These  I 
ful  vases  of  Saraian  wan 
imported  at  considerable  oool 
foreign  lands,  and  agrw  tl 
with  the  surroundings  of 
kitchen.  They  have  1>e«nooB 
here,  perhaps,  in  the  ho|W 
they  may  one  day  agiUD  ftfl 
comfortable  mansion  ;  bat  i 
meantime  they  must  serw  til 
poses  of  daily  household  aaa, 

The  clothing  of  the  ladi««  ii 
and  tattered;  but  some  0 
brooches  and  pins  that  fAsten 
of  rarest  elegance.  They 
necklaces  of  heads — bine  aM' 
glass,  and  jet,  ivnd  amber; 
they  have  costly  bracelets  and 
lets,  studs  and  finger  rings. 
of  these  jewels  are  of  Romas ' 


but  some  of  the  most 


ezqiun 


from  the  bauds  of  native  ' 
artists,  Such,  for  example^  | 
brooch  thai  fastens  th^  I 
mantle.  It  is  in  the  fom 
dragon,  wrought  in  brvnad 
gilded,  and  it.3  ornamemta  i 
rod  and  green  onatnol.  Al 
brooch  is  skilfully  twistodiall 
wire,  and  made  to  resemble  a  1 
serpent.  A  third  ia  at31 
elaborate  :  in  the  form  of  a 
with  its  wings  enamelled  h 
blue,  (jrecn,  and  yellow.  A  I 
laped  like  a  harp,  and  ddii 
mcnfed  with  ili&monds  M 
ennroel,  bordered  by  triangl 
gold.  These  are  but  a  fow  ■! 
the  many  valuable  treosiuvi  1 
the  new  owners  of  the  can  pO| 
of  moaty  i ' — "- 
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nlver  coins  of  Trajan,  already  Bome 
Dentaries  old,  reminding  the  Briton 
of  the  great  Cnsars  by  whom  his 
age  forefatfaera  were  eabdued, 
I  their  children  tamed;  and  in 
bin  his  trouble  lie  can  still  be 
tthankfol  for  the  conquest  to  which 
he  owes  BO  mach.  And  it  niay  bo 
that,  as  he  deciphers  the  name  of 
Gallienns  on  this  bronze  coin,  and 
a  name  of  Tetricna  on  that, 
can  recall  something  which  he 
B  hoard  of  the  etfeminate  prinoBS 
ind  nnwoHhy  provincial  governors 
who  first  seised  and  then  disgraced 
iiia  Imperial  parple,  and  hastened 
forward  the  decline  of  Rome. 
There  are  also  barbarous  imitations 
of  the  RiOroan  coinage,  strnck  by 
imakilled  bands  in  Britain,  telling 
tf  iiie  same  period  of  lawlessness 
md  decay.  Then  he  reads  the  name 
of  Constantine  the  younger,  and  of 
Oonstans,  the  two  sons  of  the  great 
Constantine,  whose  tragic  deaths 
terminated  worthless  reigns  ;  and 
S3  recall  the  new  capital 
the  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phoros,  and  the  &moun  effort  to 
TPStore  the  JEmpire  in  its  eaaf«m 
portion  when  the  star  of  Old  Rome 
WS3  settiug ;  and  then  follow 
llionghts  of  the  final  fall,  of  the 
uncertain  mmonrs  whioh  have 
reached  them  that  Rome  has  be- 
I  prey  of  the  Goth  and 
all  her  fair  provinces  are  devastated 
by  kindred  hordes ;  and  then  the 
snore  than  rumours  of  savage  Saaon 
»nd  Angle,  who  are  waating  the 
Eriton'sland. 

The  old  provincial  ivraps  roand 
him  a  thick  raantle  of  skin,  A 
'  of  well-worn  links  of  bone, 
ujh  of  the  size  of  a  finger,  and 
namented  with  spiral  lines  and 
rcles,  arc  tho  clasps  by  which 
I  fastens  the  mantle  across  his 
Bhonlder ;  and  the  ornaments,  worn 
^way  by  constant  friction  with  the 
leather,  tell  of  the  long  time  that 
tlie  links  have  Bei-ved  their  pnr- 
|K>Be.  Now  he  grasps  his  sword, 
ivory-hilted  aword  of  genuine 

YOL.  XIII, — NO,  I.SXIV.      NEiy  bEihes. 


Roman  work, — and  thus   he   gO" 
forth  upon  the  hill  to  change  tl 

cuiTont  of  his  thoughts. 

Now  follows  an  eventful  tira 
Tn  607,  .-EthelfHth,  the  grandsc 
of  Ida,  marched  ou  Chester ;  H 
fatal  day  of  tho  twelve  hundn 
monks  of  Bangor  passed ;  at 
thenceforth  the  Angles  held  a  fir 
footing  on  the  shore  of  the  Irii 
Sea,  Nine  years  later  the  Eingdo! 
of  Elmet,  in  soath-westem  Yorl 
shiro,  severed  now  from  the  kindn 
tribes  of  Wales,  is  oompoiled  ■ 
yield  to  Eadwin,  the  ting  of  tl 
united  Northumbrians.  There 
a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  Britoi 
tinder  the  victoriona  Ceadwalla  ' 
North  Wales,  but  he  falls  at  la 
before  Oswald,  the  son  of  Mfht 
frith.  Still  for  more  than  a  centni 
they  retain  their  feeble  hold  amoi 
these  hills ;  until  Eadbert,  the  la 
of  the  descendants  of  .^lla,  asccni 
the  Northumbrian  throne.  In  7; 
he  subdues  at  last  the  kingdom 
Strathclyde,  and  tho  Craven  Hi] 
have  become  the  spoiler's  land. 

But  before  this  time  the  fami 
of  the  vanqnished  race  have  reli 
quished  their  dwelling  in  the  Cav 
The  hope  of  removing  their  gooi 
to  a  happier  abode  has  not  hc< 
realised.  Jewels  and  weapon 
clothing  and  ornaments,  coins  ai 
pottery  and  household  implemen 
are  leti  in  confusion  ;  and  soon  1 
these,  with  the  reiiise  of  the  m&k 
are  buried  in  the  deepening  so 
The  bed  of  clay  risen,  and  tl 
stones  of  the  rock  fall  into  it. 
huge  badger  is  the  next  importa 
tenant  of  the  cave ;  and  with  hi 
the  wild  cat  and  the  fox  feed  on  tl 
rabbit  and  the  hare. 

And  escept  the  howls  of  the 
wild  beasts,  there  is  nothing,  so  t 
sa  we  know,  la  break  the  silen 
of  the  cave  for  a  thousand  yew 
After  this  interval  its  rcoor 
speak  again,  and  the  event  to  whi 
they  bear  testimony  is  the  It 
hostile  expression  of  the  sai 
strife    between   Cel^  uul  EugUi 
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man,  before  it  is  qucnclied  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  the  cave  to  bear  witness  to  this 
circumstance  of  its  history ;  bat  it 
must  occnpj  a  place  in  onr  annals 
as  it  has  been  handed  down. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  how  the 
thousand  years  have  passed.  The 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  him- 
self harassed  by  the  invading 
Dane,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.  The  village 
of  Langcliflc,  skirting  the  rocks 
above  the  Hihblo  where  it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this  new  enemy.  One  century 
after  the  Northumbrian  Eadbert 
subdued  Strathclyde,  the  Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two  centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  his  dynasty.  Yet 
two  centuries  more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  can  bear  the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.  By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  he  has  invaded 
Scotland  and  proclaimed  himself 
its  master.  Thence  he  carried 
away  the  Lia-fail,  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland, 
and  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
had  ever  since  been  crowned. 
Edward  believed  that  by  conveying 
it  to  England  he  would  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  chair  in 
which  his  successors  were  to  be 
seated  at  their  coronation.  But  the 
Scot  boasted  that 

UnlfSf  tho  fjitcs  art*  faitlilos  f«mn.l 
And  prophets'  voice  be  vain. 

Where'er  this  monimiout  is  i'«iuini 
The  Scottisli  race  shall  n-ijin.' 

And  both  wero  proved  to  he  rijjrht ; 
for  the  two  royiil  lines  met  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  aiifl  Kn^^- 


laod  and  Scotland  were  at  1 
nnited  under  a  single  orown.  S 
the  jealonsy  between  8coi  i 
Englishman  was  not  ^ztiagniahe 

In  the  year  in  wliich  the  rti 
of  onr  cave  reopena,  nearly  a  o 
tury  and  a  half  has  passed  ■ 
the  one  kingdom  of  Ureat  Brill 
combined  the  twofold  realm.  Deri 
that  time  the  deeoendanta  of  JiSj 
Stoart  of  Scotland  and  Msiga 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  X 
united  crown.  Bat  now,  tat  wm 
years,  the  direct  representati^ss 
the  Scottish  King  have  been  enl 
ded,  and  the  Honae  of  Haooii 
descended  from  his  daughter,  ooi 
pies  the  throne.  The  Scottish  Hi| 
lander  was  bat  half  reoonoilsd 
his  anion  with  the  soathem  as 
and  the  very  conntry  in  whioh  d 
new  dynasty  has  been  leaied 
sufficient  to  soggeat  to  bin  ti 
memory  of  the  Saxona  of  ol 
What  wonder  that  he  deahs 
himself  in  &?oar  of  the  ntnsri 
claim? 

Now,  in  1745,  oomsB  the  h 
effort  to  restore  the  esilad  F^ 
James  to  his  iather^a  bonomai  si 
his  son  Prince  CharleSi  aa  lipi 
has  established  his  omit  at  H 
Palace  of  Ekljrrood.  Rram 
he  rnarohes  into  England, 
the  shelter  of  the  wcatsm  Mi 
If  proof  were  needed  of  tta^JI 
genng  sospioion  belipesu.  iliajiM 
it  may  be  fonnd  in  the  VOpri 
belief  whidi  these  northern  obi 
entertained,  that  the  Higlilaadsr  i 
a  cannibal,  and  children  nia  ftwM 
ite  food.  As  the  nnnttish  sa| 
approaches,  the  inhabiftsiifts  dtr 
neighbonring  Tnansion  are  alsna 
lest  their  little  boy  of  sit  jnsrsd 
should  be  taken  and  UBifuwd 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  tiai 
to  preserve  the  valnables  of  tk 
household.  Accordingly  the  imif 
plate  and  the  faroarite  child  si 
hidden  in  the  cave.  The  snv 
pusses  by,  and  boy  and  plats  sr 
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1.  The  princo  continues  his 
as  for  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
ntly  compelled  to  retreat; 
JO  next  year  tho  battle  of 
3n  ends  the  last  hope  of  the. 
of  Stuart. 

cave  by  this  time  has  been 
I  up  by  the  falling  debris  of 
jk,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
i  left  in  place  of  tho  once 
md    gaping  archway.      The 

farmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
tie  should  fall  into  the  vault 
I  lost,  and  he  builds  up  a 
f  rough  stone  against  the 
;e.  The  trickling  lime-water 
ver  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
r.     In  front  of  it  tho  rub- 

collccted,  and  the  herbage 
There  is  almost  another 
entury  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CAVE   DISCOVERED. 

ER  day  for  England's  throne 
our  story ;  for  now,  among 
mbjccts  of  the  empire,  there 
k  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
ce  A  monument  in  St. 
church  at  Rome  has  marked 
resting-place  of  tho  Stuart 
recording  the  title  of  King 
III.  of  England,  with  the 
)f  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
^  Charles  III.  and  King 
[X.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
eed  survived  them,  as  heir 
rights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
J  of  Orleans,  tho  younger 
T  of  King  Charles  I.,  but 
abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
Idren  of  King  George  III. 
&como  undisputed  heirs  to 
ble  honours  once  possessed 
r  seventh  ancestor,  King 
I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
J. 

th(;    28th    of  June,    1838. 

the    Princess    Victoria    is 

.*  invested   with   tho  crown 

uncles  and  her  grandfather. 

j)cr8on  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
tho  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and  Gnelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race.  She 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  and 
Matilda's  mother  T^as  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides ;  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egbert, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Cerdio,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  of 
ancient  sovereignty.     Beneath  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stonel  of  the    old  Scottish 
kings.     Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  waa  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's    Saxon    ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of   West- 
minster Abbey  are    the  work   of 
another  ancestor.  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his   place  of  burial.      Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the   sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all 
tho  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  mediaeval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  all  England  be 
keeping  holidav!  So  it  chances 
that  a  pedestrian  from  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  tho  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  limestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  tale  has  been  laid,  and 
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hiu  dog,  led  by  curiosity,  enters  a 
crevice  in  the  rock.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  its  master,  the  animal  re- 
appears through  another  crevice 
some  few  feet  distant  from  the 
first.  He  clears  away  some  of  the 
loose  fragments  of  stone,  and  finds 
the  long-forgotten  Cavern.  He  takes 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther investigations ;  and  with  a 
wise  foresight  of  the  importance 
of  his  discovery,  he  names  it,  in 
memory  of  the  Coronation  Day,  the 
Victoria  Cave. 

Let  us  pause  and  notice  the 
changes  which  have  passed  over 
the  surrounding  district  during  the 
period  in  which  the  cave  has  chiefly 
turned  our  thoughts  to  the  history 
of  our  kingdom.  As  year  after 
year  has  passed  on,  the  footsteps  of 
men  have  traversed  the  valley  with 
increasing  fi^quency.  They  have 
collected  the  loose  stones  together 
to  make  fences  for  their  cattle,  and 
by  degrees  the  rudely  piled  heaps 
of  former  times  are  all  giving 
place  to  more  neatly  fitted  walls. 
They  have  built  a  kiln  on  the  hill- 
side opposite  the  cave,  where  they 
bum  the  stones  to  lime.  And  the 
rarer  forms  of  nature  are  fast  dis- 
appearing as  the  works  of  man's 
art  are  multiplied.  The  last  copse 
of  yew  and  oak  and  hazel  has  van- 
ished from  the  hill-side ;  only  here 
and  there  on  neighbouring  slopes 
you  will  now  find  a  few  scanty 
remnants  of  the  primeval  forest. 
The  last  Royal  Osmunda  has  shed 
its  flower  in  the  marsh  below,  and 
the  last  parsley  fern  has  scattered 
its  spores  upon  the  clifi*.  You 
must  go  to  seek  these  rarities 
in  the  more  secluded  valleys  near 
the  Westmoreland  border.  And  the 
last  red-deer  has  shed  an  antler  on 
the  hill  above,  where  it  will  one 
day  be  found  in  a  narrow  fissure 
of  the  limestone.  The  kindred  of 
the  deer  gradually  receded  into 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  hills ;  the 
monks  of  Fountains  carried  home 
their  last  venison  from  their  domain 


on  Fountains  Fell;  and  (lie  li 
deer  died  away.  Attenmrci,  ti 
has  long  ago  d  led  itself  o 
nothing  but  a  levei  uiarsh,  tmien 
•  by  smfdl  rivulets,  marks  the  pin 
and  no  tradition  lias  mrrxfel 
endorse  the  evidence  wfaioh  I 
name  and  the  site  sapplj  of  f 
former  existence  of  a  mere.  Ql 
gleswick  Tarn  has  been  diaiasd  1 
its  owner  in  recent  yean,  and  iai 
peaty  bottom  was  foond  the  cm 
in  which  the  old  savage  croani 
The  bones  of  his  fellow  have  ha 
exhumed  from  the  King's  Bn 
Cave. 

The  relics  left  by  the  Bosh 
Celtic  tenants  in  the  B[elko  On 
at  Giggleswick,  have  also  ha 
brought  to  light.  This  veiy  ki 
withm  a  short  distaneey  has  ha 
pierced  with  the  shafta  of  ks 
mines,  and  not  fiir  away  the  shI 
has  also  been  bored  for  ooaL  li 
now,  from  this  ravine  belbie  II 
Victoria  Gave,  yon  may  look  tell 
southward  and  disoem  the  sbb! 
of  manufactories ;  and  as  ycm  bi 
over  the  opposite  end  there  is  i 
line  of  the  Midland  BaQway  Ana 
ing  its  way  along  the  deep  ckft  < 
Upx>er  Ribblesdale  on  tae  lea 
towards  Carlisle. 

The  geologist  also  is  to  be  aa 
among  these  hills  and  vaUsja  she 
the  (>aven  Faolt.  He  ~ 
with  his  hammer  the 
plant  and  animali  the 
shells  and  conJs,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  seaweed; 
with  the  aid  of  the  dtmm 
makes  them  tell  him  how  Ae 
stone  was  deposited  in  Hie  daspsi 
basins  of  old.  He  BiDdiealh»|i 
holes  by  which  slieaui 
into  the  earth  and  aie  hial 
they  emerge  again  through  a 
in  a  distant  siae  of  the 
and  he  studies  the  clefts  and 
which  traverse  broad  distriefti  < 
the  limestone  where  it  is  expose 
on  the  level  heigfats ;  and  ham  si 
these  things  he  learns  how  th 
rock  is  eaten  oat  by  the  aaaaev  c 
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water.  Then  he  takes  a  general 
survey  of  these  rugged  heights,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  more 
rounded  forms  of  the  hills  south- 
ward and  westward  ;  and  he  sees 
the  line  of  division  between  these 
different  forms  marked  for  many  a 
mile  by  the  long  limestone  scar,  and 
he  marvels  at  the  tremendous  cata- 
strophe of  nature  which  heaved  such 
masses  upward  from  below,  and 
which  even  carried  above  them  the 
sandstone  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains  to  stand  as  relics  of  the 
past  and  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  he  continues  on  his  path  he 
sees  the  single  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rock  scattered  here  and  there, 
BO  different  from  the  water-formed 
limestone  on  which  they  lie, — the 
poised    block   which  the  villagers 
call   Samson's  Toe,  and  others  of 
smaller  size ;  and  he. sees  that  they 
came  from   the  hills  of    Norway, 
from  whence  only  the  cold  strong 
^rasp    of   the    iceberg    can    have 
borne  them.     Often,  too,  when  a 
bank  of  earth  has  been  uncovered, 
he  finds  under  its  surface  a  boulder 
scarred  and  polished ;  and  he  sees 
that    the    only    power    of   nature 
which   could  have  done  the  work 
was    the    descent   of    the    mighty 
glacier,  grinding  the  stones  which 
it  held  against  others  which  were 
embedded   in   the    frozen    ground 
beneath  it.     And   here   and    there 
he   sees  a   mound   stretching   into 
the  valley  from  a  projecting  cliff; 
just  such  a  mound  as  he  sees  the 
descending  glacier  actually  raising 
in  other  lands ;  and  so  the  mound 
of  earth  confirms  the  record  of  the 
stones.     His   thoughts  wander  on 
to  catastrophes  in  the  remoter  past 
yet  more  awful  than  the  upheaval 
of    the   limestone,  to   changes  yet 
more  marvellous  than  the  spreading 
of  the  ice-sheet. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CAVK    EXAMINED. 

We    must  follow  the  company  of 
archaeologists  at  the  Cave,  as  they 


begin  with  patient  diligence 
read  backwards  the  record  wl 
we  have  traced  out  from  its 
ginning.  This  will  bring  the  '. 
tory  of  the  Cave  down  to  the  ] 
sent  day,  and  at  the  same  tim< 
will  enable  us  briefly  to  recap: 
late  the  details.  In  exploring 
clay  of  the  floor,  the  discoverer 
the  Cave  has  not  to  search 
before  he  finds  ample  proof  tha 
has  been  inhabited  by  man.  Wi 
afterwards  the  accumulated  fr 
ments  of  the  cliff  are  cleared  fi 
the  entrance,  and  the  whole  of  1 
bed  of  clay  is  carefully  examii 
the  interesting  evidences  of  ms 
occupation  are  largely  multipli 
And,  moreover,  the  strange  med 
of  articles  picked  out  of  it  rev< 
much  of  the  history  of  those  v 
left  them  there. 

Here  are  numerous  impleme 
made  of  bone  or  the  antlers  of 
deer;  spoons  and  knife-hand! 
little  rods  and  pins ;  and  here  i 
bone  stud,  and  beads  of  glass  f 
amber,  and  one  of  jet  neatly  turn 
Here  is  a  stone  celt ;  and  this, 
well  as  the  rudeness  of  some  of  i 
bone  implements,  seems  to  speali 
the  earliest  races  far  beyond  \ 
toric  times.  But  here,  on  the  otl 
hand,  are  daggers  and  spear-he4 
of  bronze,  belonging  to  a  later  a| 
and  here  are  nails  and  needles,  p 
and  buckles,  also  of  bronze  a 
iron. 

Here  are  perforated  spind 
whorls  of  bone  and  pebble,  1 
longing  to  the  women's  loo 
Here  are  slates  marked  w 
grooves  on  which  they  round 
and  pointed  their  bone  pins.  H< 
is  a  large  spoon-shaped  ornamt 
of  bone,  adapted  for  fastening 
a  lady's  hair,  and  circles  are  < 
graved  upon  it;  and  here  is  \ 
instrument  with  which  she  < 
graved  them,  for  the  points  of  t 
little  forked  pin  of  bronze  exac 
fit  to  the  radius  of  the  circl 
Here  are  eight  curious  articles 
bone,  not   unlike   the    handles 
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modem  gimlets,  but  hollow,  and 
each  having  a  hole  pierced  through 
it  in  the  middle.  They  are  em- 
bellished with  circles,  dots,  and 
spiral  lines,  which,  in  one  case, 
are  almost  entirely  worn  away. 
They  seem  to  have  served  as  links 
to  fasten  thick  clothing,  so  that  the 
friction  has  destroyed  some  portion 
of  the  ornamental  lines. 

But  here  are  ornaments  of  a 
more  costly  character,  both  per- 
sonal and  domestic.  Among  the 
large  quantities  of  broken  pottery 
are  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  such  as 
this  which  is  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  an  animal  in  flight.  And 
here  are  clasps  and  brooches  and 
rings  of  bronze,  many  of  them 
enriched  with  beautiful  workman- 
ship,  and  enamelled  in  brilliant 
colours.  Here  are  two  armlets  of 
twisted  gilt  bronze,  and  some 
fibulsD  shaped  like  harps,  which 
seem  to  be  of  Roman  pattern. 
Here,  too,  is  the  ivory  boss  of  a 
sword-hilt,  undoubtedly  Roman. 

But  this  other  lyre-shaped  fibula, 
and  this  like  a  bird,  and  this  like 
a  dragon,  are  certainly  of  Celtic 
workmanship.  In  fact,  their  stylo 
of  embellishment  agrees  precisely 
with  some  well-known  Irish  illumi- 
nations. A  grouj)  of  ornaments 
like  these,  on  which  both  Roman 
and  Celtic  hands  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  some  of  which  have 
been  imported  from  abroad  at 
considerable  cost,  must  certainly 
have  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Bri- 
ton of  the  period  when  his  race 
mingled  freely  with  their  Roman 
masters. 

Additional  information,  no  doubt, 
will  be  gathered  from  these  coins 
which  have  been  found.  These 
two  silver  coins  are  Trajan's ;  but 
here  are  others  of  bronze,  which 
belong  to  a  much  later  period. 
Here  are  Gallienus  and  Tetricus, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  hall'  of  the 
third  century ;  and  here  are  Con- 
stans  and  Constantino  the  Second, 
who  succeeded  their  father  in  337 ; 


and  hero  are  bronze  coizis  of  Briti 
work,  which  tell  of  the  time  wli 
the  Roman  departed,  and  irh 
the  Briton  strove  to  imitate  1 
work  as  best  he  might.  We  kno 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitMiii 
the  cave  were  connected  with  ti 
Roman  conqnerorsy  yet  thai  H 
date  of  their  habitation  mm  a 
until  the  time  when  the  Baal 
left  the  land. 

How  far  will  the  kitcdieii-nS 
confirm  what  we  seem  now  to  im 
ascertained  P  With  the  qoMll 
of  charcoal,  marking  the  ph 
where  food  was  cooked,  then  ■ 
stones  and  pebbles,  partly  ha 
which  have  evidently  seried  I 
hearth  and  fireplace.  Theie  eo 
respond  with  the  rude  life  wU 
cave-dwellers  mnstneoeesaiilykM 
led.  And  here  are  numeroda  ham 
mingled  with  the  day.  Bui  it 
necessary  to  distinflnuBh,  ae  ftr  1 
possible,  between  what  belonged  i 
the  human  inhabitants,  and  vh 
must  be  attributed  to  the  oanuToni 
animals  which  have  foUowed  tka 
To  the  latter  class  we  may  xeMfl 
ably  assign  these  bones  of  an  ii 
mense  Irndger,  and  these  of  ii 
and  wild-cat.  And  here  aie  U 
remains  of  hares  and  raUfaili  fl 
which  they  preyed.  For 
examination  can  often 
nate  between  what  has 
for  human  food  and  what  has  hm 
gnawed  by  wild  beauts;  and  1 
least  we  Imow,  that  only  hmm 
hands  can  have  split  thsaa  boai 
lengthwise  to  extract  the  maiiov. 

£et  ns,  therefore,  notice  «k 
kind  of  food  the  inhabitants  of  ll 
cave  were  accnstomed  to  s^jflj 
Look  closely  at  these  bones  of  dog 
for  if  we  find  that  they  have  bai 
stripped  for  human  food  it  nuu 
carry  tho  heap  back  to  veir  eaii 
times.  But  thcv  are  all  nnbrc^a 
and  we  gather  that  the  dog  died 
natural  death,  as  the  servant,  nc 
the  prey,  of  his  owner. 

By  ffu*  the    largest  nnmber  i 
bones  belong  to  the  Bo$ 
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t-homed  ox,  a  breed  which 
extinct  some  time  after  the 
re  of  tho  Romans  from 
And  here  are  the  remains 
jed  of  ^ats,  which  also  be- 
:tinct  about  the  same  period, 
'e  horse  bones,  and  the  nse 
lorse  for  hnman  food  points 
;he  Roman  times.  Now,  all 
re  the  remains  of  domesti- 
aimals,  such  as  stocked  the 
)f   the    Britons  under  the 

government.  And  these 
I  pigs,  and  these  bones  of 
elong  also  to  the  same  class 
lals.  We  discover  a  few 
f  wild  animals,  two  kinds 

and  some  grouse  and  wild 

but  these  are  extremely 
Thus  the  bones  teach  us 
3  persons  for  whom  we  are 
g  were  not  a  hunting  tribe, 
^d  a  domestic  life  on  their 
»mestead,  with  their  pigs 
its  and  fowl  and  cattle  and 
ound  them. 

the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
1  bear  out  the  conclusion 
t  drew  fi*om  the  coins  and 
its.  They  belonged  to  a 
atccustomed  to  wealth  and 
,  who  were  compelled  un- 
y  to  live  here  among  the 
^.nd  wo  can  affirm,  without 
jn,  that  they  were  of  the 
I  Roman- Celtic  race,  hiding 
ves  from  some  of  those  bar- 
bribes  who,  from  the  middle 
ourth  century  to  the  middle 
eighth,  laid  waste,  and  at 
dned  their  land, 
there  are  further  proofs  of 

habitation  here,  telling  of 
3  many  ages  anterior  to  this 
•ace.  Only  two  feet  of  the 
•agments  of  rock  had  accu- 
l  before  tho  entrance  since 
OS  which  we  have  hitherto 
a  dying  were  left  there;  but 

feet  of  the  same  debris  are 
1,  and  another  clay  bed  is 
,  in  which  implements  of 
.rt  appear  again.  They  are 
int  knives,  a  bone  bead,  and 


a  well- wrought  double-barbed  har« 
poon.  With  them  there  is  char- 
coal, and  bones  of  horse  and  stag, 
brown  bear,  and  the  short-homed 
cattle.  Inside  the  cave  the  layer 
of  fragments  which  have  fiedlen  at 
the  entrance  dies  away,  and  the 
lower  clay  bed,  with  only  scattered 
blocks,  meets  the  upper  one.  Henoe 
we  may  assume  tliat  some  of  the 
more  rudely  formed  articles  that 
were  discovered  at  first  are  to  be 
assigned  to  this  earlier  time.  Here, 
among  the  bones  of  the  bear,  is 
a  broken  thigh-bone,  polished  by 
friction,  and  evidently  handled  by 
man.  It  reminds  an  arohaDologist 
of  the  mode  in  which  some  Ame- 
rican tribes  at  the  present  day  have 
been  knoum  to  fix  a  bone  (or  the 
purpose  of  rubbing  down  upon  it 
the  roughness  of  the  skins  which 
they  intend  to  wear.  Altogetheri 
here  is  ample  evidenca  that  the 
cave  was  oconpied  by  a  race  of  men 
who  lived  by  fishing  and  the  chase, 
and  possessed  the  merest  rudiments 
of  art,  in  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Neolithic  age. 

The  explorer  next  penetrates  a 
thick  mass  of  clay,  extending  over 
the  whole  sur£a<^  of  the  cave,  and 
in  some  places  not  less  than  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  It  contains  no 
implements  or  bones.  There  are 
layers  of  stalagmite,  sometimes  hard 
and  firm,  sometimes  rotten  and 
broken.  There  are  blocks  of  stone 
also,  not  rolled  or  waterwom,  but 
evidently  lying  as  they  felL  The 
geologist  concludes  that  all  this 
marks  a  very  long  period  when  the 
cave  was  undisturbed,  and  when 
portions  of  its  roof  were  frequently 
falling  from  above,  while  the  mois- 
ture, dripping  through  the  crevices, 
carried  in  the  materials  which 
formed  the  clay. 

The  next  stratum,  of  great  depth, 
is  one  which  has  caused  the  geolo- 
logists  much  perplexity.  '  The 
even  stratification,'  says  one  of 
them,  '  and  the  lines  of  calcareous 
matter,  by  which  it  is  separated 
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into  layers  as  thin  as  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  show  that  it  was  the  deposit 
of  water,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
rest;'  and  'the  dip  of  the  layer 
towards  the  inteiior  of  the  cave 
implies  that  it  was  introduced  from 
the  month  inwards.*  *  The  hypo- 
thesis on  which  the  formation  is 
accounted  for  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  is  probably  as  correct 
as  it  is  ingenious. 

The  explorer  examines  still  fur- 
ther, into  depths  which  for  many 
an  age  have  never  seen  the  light, 
and  where  the  sides  of  the  cave 
seem  freshly  worn  and  rounded  by 
the  sea,  as  if  its  action  had  been 
but  recent.  Here  they  find  the 
deposit  of  laminated  clay  succeeded 
by  one  of  still  greater  interest.  It 
is  full  of  animal  remains,  of  which 
the  discover}'  would  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  repay  him  for  all  his  labour. 
Here  are  skulls  and  many  other 
remains  of  the  Cave  Hyrona.  Here 
are  bones  of  the  FAephas  itrimige' 
niuSy  or  mammoth,  and  among 
them  we  notice  the  undeveloped 
tooth  of  a  little  one.  Here  are  the 
nose  bone  and  other  large  frag- 
ments of  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Here  are  bones  of  two  species  of 
extinct  bears,  and  also  of  stag, 
and  horse,  and  bison.  And  here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  remains  of  these 
strange  monsters,  there  is  a  still 
greater  wonder.  It  is  *  unusually 
clumsy,*  indeed,  as  the  anatomist 
pronounces,  but  still  it  is  true  and 
nnmistakeable  —part  of  the  leg  bone 
of  a  man. 

These  remains  seem  to  cover  the 
inner  slope  of  a  day  bank  that  lies 


across  the  entrance  of  the  <m?i 
On  the  outer  slope  of  the  am 
bank,  under  the  layer  of  fragmenl 
that  have  been  splintered  from  tli 
rock,  the  clay  shows  no  remains  < 
animals,  but  contains  several  nUk 
and  scratched  bonldera,  txatrsDi 
from  a  distance.  These  tell  plaiB] 
of  glacial  action,  and  explain  ko 
the  bank  was  raised  by  the  d 
scending  ice,  how  the  ^w^iw^  g 
mains  lying  at  the  cave's  moil 
were  preserved  by  it^  and  how  til 
debris  of  the  tn^ti^g  g^laeier  wv 
at  last  deposited  npon  its  front. 

Here  the  archsologist  finds  mm 
that  is  of  the  highest  intsm 
The  position  of  the  ^Mmft-bed  w&m 
to  afibrd  him  deoisiTe  evideoos  th 
the  extinct  animaJs  whose  refioBl 
in  it  were  living  in  this  distrioll 
a  time  anterior  to  the  ice-ago.  I 
has  also  added  another  to  til 
rapidly  multiplying  proofs  that  SH 
was  contemporary  with  them; 
it  recalls  to  him  the  coricms 
current  among  the  Amerioan  I 
dians,  of  the  '  King  of  Oxen,*  U 
den  in  the  mountains  sinoe  *^  da 
of  his  forefiithers. 

The  work  of  the  expldrar  k  a 
yet  completed ;  for  it  isashnrai 
laborioos,  as  well  as  oostiy  ia^ 
unroll  all  the  histoiy  wUoh  ti 
hand  of  nature  has  wriiisa  ia  tl 
cave.  At  present  he  has  not  sm 
asoertained  the  extent  of  tlw  wak 
rial  through  which  he  has  to  sasM 
We  can  but  hope  that  fiutfaer  d^ 
ters  of  the  record  will  bs  da 
phered,  to  give  us  a  fi&llsr 
into  all  that  God  has 
the  edifice  ofnatare  and  Ae  «■ 
tion  of  mankind.  J.  K  V* 


*  Mr.  \V.  Boyd  Dawkinn,  lirp<.rt  on  the  Remits  oUaimmL  by  the  Settfe  Om 

tian  Cammittfc  out  t't  Victoria  Cafe  m  1870. 
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II.— FINISTERE. 

CD  at  Hennebont,  on  my 
om  Auray  to  Qnimper,  in 
ee  something  of  peasant- 
.  Morbihan,  and  compare 
at  I  had  already  seen  in 
tment  of  Loire  Inferienre. 
however,  won  Id  not  per« 
do  justice  to  the  subject 
JB  Finistcre  offers  so  much 
interest  that  I  think  few 
will  care  to  imitate  my 
I  will  take   up  my  nar- 

Quimper,  reserving  the 
rms  of  Morbihan  for  a 
jortunity.  The  journey 
nebont  to  Quimper  lies 
hat  has  been  called  the 
f  Brittany ;  and  well  may 
uthor,  describing  its  swifb 
^licious  valleys,  and  pine- 
hts,  say  that  here  the 
restlessness  vanishes,  and 
As  no  desire  to  pursue  his 
>ut  rather  to  rest  amid 
ariug  woods  and  rushing 
Nor  are  the  towns  less 
:hanthe  country.  Quimper 
s  :  its  graceful  cathedral 
n  the  midst  of  the  pic- 
narket-place,  its  pleasant 
the  river-side,  its  stately 
tre  of  wooded  hills,  its 
>plc  and  graceful,  piquant 
-everything  captivates  the 
and  helps  to  make  him 
his  way.  Then,  as  far  as 
omforts  go,  the  high  roads 
possess  no  more  comfort- 
han  the  hotel  (do  I'Epee) 
y  lucky  stars  directed  me. 

is  not  here,  nor  luxury  ; 
»t  of  beds,  good  food,  and, 

that  unpoetic  and  often 
.ble  creature,  the  waiter  in 
il  coat,  you  have  charm- 
ns  in  costumes  worthy 
ke    to    wait    uj>on    you. 


The  prices,  too,  are  always  mode- 
rate ;  so  that  when  yon  leave 
Quimper  and  other  delightfully 
genial  old-world|Breton  towns  there 
is  no  occasion  for  ill-temper  or  loss 
of  patience  over  the  bill,  and  yon 
shake  hands  with  yonr  host  and 
hostess  as  if  parting  from  old 
friends.  Brittany,  unsophisticated 
in  all  things,  is  none  the  lees  so  in 
respect  to  foreigners,  who  may 
travel  from  one  end  to  the  othor 
without  having  to  grumble  at  their 
landlords'  ohaxgee.  It  was  the 
asnd  of  October  when  I  reached 
Quimper,  to  find  soft,  bright,  golden 
autumn  weather,  which  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  its  oheerfol 
streets  and  graoums  entourage. 
Quimper — ^in  Breton,  Kemper — me 
Corisopitnm  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
former  capital  of  ancient  Comon- 
aille,  has  a  history  which  its  native 
historians  date  from  Trov.  A  cer- 
tain Trojan  refugee,  Cormens,  was 
said  by  Breton  chroniclers  to  have 
founded  it ;  but,  from  the  time  when 
myth  ends  and  fact  begins,  Quimper 
yields  to  few  other  Breton  towns  in 
interests.  La  Fontaine  has  given  it 
a  reputation  which  it  does  not  seem 
to  deserve, — having  produced  a 
number  of  distingmshed  men. 

C^tait  a  la  campagne, 
Fl^D    d*an   certain   caoton   de   la    Baasa 
Bretagne, 
Appel^  Quimper  Coreiitaii, 
On  salt  aaaez  que  le  deatin 
Adresse  la  lea  geas  qnand  il  vent  qu'oa 
enrage, 
Dieu  noua  pr^aenre  du  Toyage  ! 

The  Quimper  of  leg^end  and  ro- 
mance has  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described  by  French  authors 
that  it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  enter  upon  it  here.  Every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  Breton  Gomouaille 
is  consecrated  to  some  £Bunily  hero, 
fitiry,  or  saint;  and  there  is  no  more 
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entertaining  study  tliau  the  popular 
stories,  songs,  and  legends  preserved 
for  us  by  Villemarqui',  Emilo  Sou- 
vestre,  Pol  de  Courcy,  and  other 
Breton  writei-s,  to  whom  the  taste 
has  been  a  ]al>our  of  love.  Emile 
Souvestre,  who  wnrote  down  his 
'  Mille  et  une  !Nnits  de  la  Bretagne,' 
as  he  heard  them  from  the  lips  of 
the  people,  sitting  by  the  sabotiers' 
wood  tire,  joining  with  youtlis  and 
maidens  in  the  village  festival,  or 
traversing  the  forest  in  the  com- 
pany of  pedlars  and  poachers,  is  the 
best  companion  one  can  have  on  a 
journey  through  Brittany.  When 
the  day's  expedition  is  over,  and 
the  logs  blaze  on  the  hearth,  the 
traveller  should  bring  out  those 
exquisitely  naive,  witty,  pathetic, 
and  glowing  narratives  wliich  more 
than  any  other  reading  will  enable 
him  to  realise  the  poetry  abound- 
ing in  this  *  antique  land.'  Quimper, 
for  example,  the  ancient  and  noble 
capital  of  the  Armorican  Cornwall, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Round  Table.  King  Gradlon, 
who  figures  in  its  chronicles  as 
Chilan,  was  hunting  with  his 
attendants  one  day,  when  he  came 
here  and  was  miraculously  fed  by 
Saint  Cerent  in.  Grod  had  given  the 
saint  a  little  fish,  which  provided 
him  with  his  daily  nourishment 
in  the  following  fashion  :  Every 
morning  it  swam  to  the  borders  of 
the  saint's  fountain,  who  cut  off  a 
piece  sufficient  for  his  daily  meal, 
then  threw  it  back  into  the  water, 
whereupon  it  was  made  whole  again. 
This  little  fisli  miraculously  fed  the 
King  of  Coniouaille  and  all  his 
attendants,  who  were,  by  these 
means,  converted  to  Christianity. 
King  Gi-adlon  lived  at  the  famons 
Ville  d'ls,  built  in  the  Bay  of 
Douainenez,  which  Breton  chro- 
niclers affirm  gave  the  name  to 
Paris— Par-is ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
equal  of  Is.  The  Ville  d'ls  was 
built  of  gold  and  silver  and  marble  ; 
and,  though  the  very  existence  of 
King  Gradlon  and  his  capital— de- 


stroyed, like  the  ancient  Citiea  of  d 
Plain,  for  its  sins — ^is  mythicaJ, 
is  certain  that  a  mightj  city  d 
exist  in  ancient  times  near  i 
supposed  site.  In  15S6,  nmii 
tfkkeable  traces  of  buildings  ti 
broken  sarcophagi  were  found  m 
bedded  in  the  sand,  or  lying  woi 
the  tide,  like  the  reaom  of  H 
little  town  of  Jalia  Cnmatem  m  A 
geria,  which,  in  calm 
be  seen  throngh  the 
water. 

Nor  is  the  modem  liistaij  ' 
Qnimper  less  interasting  thm  f 
&bnlons  and  the  medimal;  h 
leading  all  this  in  the  bendfl  ofai 
oompetent  writers,  I  will  dtmi 
the  Qnimper  of  to-day.  Tmsli 
will  not  eesily  foirgt/b  tluir  ft 
dinner,  and  the  poetiy  beiiiii 
upon  the  least  poelkio  meal  of  I 
day  by  the  bewitdiing  eatimam 
the  attendant  maidene,  Biill 
possible  todesoribeall  tlie 
one  meets  in  Britteny, 
that  of  Qnimper,  wluoh 
Quakerish,  YandykMsfa,  aD  ia  a 
and  more  captivating  tbui  aiftj 
in  words  wonld  appear  ooU.  - 1 
great  charm  ci  thees  BMI 
dresses,  made  prinaipall^  if  I 
softest^  most  dnzaUe  bboktl 
or  dark  bine  cloth,ihe : 
and  embroidery,  moA.  the 
bndd  as  trimming,  if 
nsed,  consists  in  their  n 
appropriatenees.  A  good  dilii 
certainly  done  for  omamank;  W 
is  always  ornament  of  thejU 
kind,  and  ^>peers  to  hnhnw  M 
dress  as  naturally  as  thaevWa 
to  the  head,  or  the  eyehvow  iM 
eye.  Bnt  at  the  faNMrMte 
(which,  for  Tariety  of  fiehi 
fowl,  and  exceUent  ooolmub  ^**i 
put  that  of  many  a  fine  nris 
London  hotel  to  shame)  we  oi 
saw  one  of  the  many  oostonM 
Cornonaille;  and  all  txavaDs 
especially  artists,  should  stay  aoi 
time  here. 

Next  day  I  was  np  betimes  tt 
at  seven  o  clock  started,  in  what  1 
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esj  was  called  a  carriage,  for 
TAbbe      and      Penmarcb. 

I  would  cantioii  all  tbose 
follow  in  mj  steps  to  see  the 
Ic  beforehand  in  which  thej 
«e  a  long  day's  drive.  Other- 
they  may  find,  as  I  did,  that 
\,  wretched  affair,  with  a  seat 
9  broader  than  a  Imife-blade,  no 
gs  worth  mentioning,  and  so 
ivcd  and  driven  as    to   give 

sncoession  of  bomps,  jerks, 
iruises  all  the  way,  with  extra 
hment  when  a  bit  of  bad  road 
to  be  got  over.  I  had  upon 
occasions  literally  to  hold  on, 
ras  knocked  up  for  days  after. 
lay  was  fresh  and  glowing,  and 
brive  from  Quimper  to  Pont 
^  thoroughly  to  be  enjoyed, 
te  of  these  drawbacks.  The 
ry  was  Welsh  and  Gormsh 
I,  the  first  part  of  the  way. 
y  green  huls,  pine-clothed 
3,  wide  sweeps  of  golden 
,  hanging  woods  with  thatched 
steads     amid    the    yellowing 

were  gradually  exchanged 
wild,  open,  barren  stretch  of 
land,  patches  of  faded  fern 
heather  alone  breaking  the 
tony  of  sombre  green  and 
a.  My  driver,  a  handsome 
I  fellow  with  dark  cnrls  and 
teeth,  endeavoured  to  beguile 
edium  of  the  way,  as  these 
»n  drivers  always  do,  with 
iote  and  information.  He 
ned  me  that  he  was  on  duty 
ris  during  the  siege,  and  for 
hs  slept  on  the  ground.  *We 
lothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
'  he  said,  '  whilst  our  officers 

amusine  themselves  in  the 
;  but  that  was  nothing  to 
happened  after,  when  we  were 
1  upon  to  shoot  our  brothers 
3  streets  of  Paris.  I  saw  men, 
3n,  and  children  driven  into 
rries^  and  shot  down  like  wOd 
s.  ^  Ah !  it  is  a  good  thing 
kve  peace,  and  to  be  among 
own  people  again.'  He  had 
i  his  five  years,  and  had  re- 


sumed his  former  occupation,  look- 
ing as  contented  as  possible  in 
blouse  and  sabots,  into  which  his 
bare  feet  were  thrust,  encased  with 
straw.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  terrible  war  of  1870-71  has 
educated  the  people,  and  destroyed 
the  Napoleomc  idea  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  From  the  re- 
motest hamlets  of  France  the  pea- 
sants were  despatched  to  the  great 
cities  and  firontiers,  where  of  course 
th^  saw  with  their  own  eyes  all 
the  ills  that  Bonapartism  had 
brought  on  the  country.  This 
younff  fellow  doubtless  had  quite 
opposite  opinions  about  'L'Empize 
et  la  Gloire,*  before  these  cmel  ex- 
periences he  deeeribed  with  snoh 
sixnple  pathos. 

Pont  TAbb^  is  a  quaint  little 
town,  clean,  quiei^  and  mediseval. 
Like  Plouffastel,  the  lie  de  Bats, 
to  be  deseiSbed  by-and-by,  and  other 
isolated  seafioing  communities  in 
Brittany,  it  has  retained,  f^m  time 
immemorial,  oostiimes  and  onstoms 
of  its  own.  Tou  hardly  find  the 
same  uniqueness  and  isolation  aoj- 
where  else,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the 
same  degree.  At  Pont  T  Abb^,  fbr 
instance,  you  cannot  help  fancying 
that  the  clock  of  time  has  stopped, 
and  that,  here,  people  are  still  Hy- 
ing in  the  middle  ages.  The  only 
link  connecting  it  with  the  modem 
world  of  railways  and  newspapers  is 
the  diligence,  which  comes  lumber- 
ing up  the  grass-grown  street  at  a 
snail's  pace  once  a  day,  whilst 
very  little  t^h^t  can  be  oaHed  activity 
reigns  on  its  sleepy  quays.  Pcmt 
TAbb^  is  a  port,  and  vessels  from 
Nantes,  laden  with  com,  had  just 
arrived,  but  everything  seemed  done 
in  a  drowse ;  and  whilst  in  great 
American  cities  men  wear  out 
before  they  hava  reached  middle 
Hfe,  here  they  might  surely  reach 
a  hundred  without  feeling  worn  out 
even  then.  The  town  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  with  its  whitewashed 
houses  and  black  and  grey  fiunn^ 
pent-house  roo&,  and  dormer  win- 
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clows.  Some  are  built  of  stone,  and 
have  quaint  carvings ;  and  the  old 
chateau,  now  turned  into  a  gen- 
darmerie, would  make  a  good  sketch. 
The  church  is  curious,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  one  side  aisle  onlj, 
the  chancel  end  entirely  filled  with 
beautiful  old  stained  glass.  The 
roof  is  painted  sky-blue — a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Finistere — and 
the  slender  pillars  separating  aisle 
from  nave  have  a  pretty  effect. 
There  is  much  quaint  wooden 
carving  here ;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  church  is  the  great  richness 
and  variety  of  the  stained  glass. 
Behind  the  church,  and  approached 
through  a  well-kept  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  full  of  flowers 
even  now,  are  the  exquisite  cloisters 
of  the  once  flourishing  Carmelite 
convent — among  the  most  pic- 
turesque ecclesiastical  remains  of 
Brittany,  and  to  my  thinking  as 
beautiful,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
as  the  cloisters  of  San  Marco  at 
Verona.  The  artist  and  lover  of 
architecture  may  be  quite  sure  of 
finding  ample  material  for  study 
in  Finistere.  In  this  most  ont-of- 
tlie-way  old-world  spot  is  invari- 
ably to  be  found  some  interesting 
church,  ruin,  or  relic  ;  but  of  coarse 
any  lengthened  descriptions  of  all 
these  would  be  supererogatory  here, 
even  if  space  permitted. 

At  the  table  d*h6te  breakfast  we 
were  waited  upon  by  an  apple- 
checked,  blue-eyed  lassie  in  the  gay 
costume  of  the  district,  the  meet 
striking  feature  of  which  is  the  head- 
dress, or  h'njomh'n,  a  padded  cap  of 
scarlet  or  crimson  cloth,  bordered 
with  gold,  siljiu*,  or  silk  braid,  and 
covering  only  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  hair  being  brought  from  under- 
neath and  fastened  at  the  top.  This 
coiffure,  in  conjunction  with  sky- 
blue  vest,  quaintly  cut  and  trimmed, 
and  blue  and  green  petticoat,  show- 
ing an  under-bodicc  of  orange, 
makes  up  one  of  the  gayest  and 
naivest  costumes  of  Brittany.  The 
men — whom,  however,  I  did  not  see 


to  advantage,  till  on  marli 
and  Sunday,  at  Qaimper  ( 
lers  should  always  look  on 
their  Sundays  and  market^ 
jndicionsly  spent!) — wear  i 
no  less  bizarre^  chiefly  x 
for  the  vests  or  waistcoats  < 
ferent  sizes,  worn  one  on 
other,  all  gay  and  richlj  ei 
dered.  Bat  it  is  only  on  ni^ 
and  holidays  that  costome  u 
seen  at  its  best,  even  the  poora 
taming  oat  neat  and  mm. 
a  break&st  which  woald  bftfi 
fled  a  Roman  epicore,  and  for 
was  charged  the  modest  som 
firancs,  I  started  for  Penn«id 
weather,  which  had  been  c 
over  for  a  time,  brighteoei 
for  the  rest  of  the  &,j  we 
warm  west  wind,  driying  ligl 
cloads  across  a  nale  biae  d^ 
breaks  of  sonshme,  and  ooe 
rainbows,  and  rain  drifting 
on  the  distant  fields.  The  i 
grew  wilder  and  wilder;  i 
lefb  hills  and  woods  behii 
were  now  in  a  wide,  dreary, 
tonons  plain,  only  broken  b 
sional  fisurmsteads,  a  solitary  < 
and  menhir,  rising  with  weii 
from  amid  brown  waste  or 
tilled  fields. 

As  we  drew  near,  the 
church  of  the  onoe  fioi 
city  of  Penmarch  loomed 
distance.  More  like  a 
than  a  chorch,  with  its  f 
congeries  of  towers  and  tuv 
and  the  neiffhboaring  ruin 
Oaenol^,  witii  a  scattered 
tion  of  two  thousand  inhs 
are  all  that  remain  of  whal 
sixteenth  centniy  was  a  In 
busy  maritime  town,  riTi 
importance  Nantes  itaeli^ 
send  throe  thousand  archen 
tight,  and  possessing  seven  1 
fishing- vessels.  The  dakes 
tany  held  it  to  be  one  of  th< 
communities  in  their  dachj 
was  not  till  the  discover] 
great  cod  fisheries  of  Amer 
its  prosperity  declined.     K 
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)  drearier  or  more 
n  these  village  streets, 
eet  no  one  but  wild- 
ggj  peasants,  with 
'd  hats  slouched  over 
arting  away  seaweed, 
,  unwashed  children, 
be  stranger  in  amaze- 
we  approach  the  sea, 
PS  before  had  glinted 
above  the  dips  in  the 
around  us,  the  wind 
ly,  and  we  heard  the 
lives  beating  furiously 
ck.  Three  wild  little 
charge  of  the  horse 
light,  and  my  guide 
he  edge  of  the  steep, 

promontory,  along 
inder,  now  climbing, 
\g  the  masses  of  rock, 
ler,  with  many  a  fault, 
(vonld  say ;  now  piled 
)  of  the  other,  as  care- 
lolmens;  now  forming 
staircases,  only  to  be 
^nds  and  knees ;  now 
lart,  steep  and  unap- 
rainst  which  the  blue 
ilmost  tempestuously 
ni  Id  autumn  day.  The 
ras  calm  almost  as  a 
nmns  of  spray  were 
n  the  purple  depths 
h  a  deej),  continuous 
hat  a  spectacle  is  here 
itry  day  !  An  inscrip- 
le  rock,  tells  how  five 
ers,  a  mother  and  four 
rudently  lunching  on 
he  frfe  de  cheval,  were 
ily  by  one  huge  wave 
below.  This  happened 
r  time,  and  only  three 
rs  ago.  Two  of  the 
were  recovered.  The 
5a-walls,  stretching  on 

remind  one  of  the 
but  colour,  outline,  and 
ires  are  here  sterner, 
•e  grandiose.  The  rich, 
iring  of  the  Cornish 
3k  add  romance  and 
le    picture,    but    take 


away  from  the  ragged  grandeur, 
here  attaining  a  point  beyond 
which  imagination  caanot  go.  Tra- 
vellers, however,  should  be  pedes- 
trians, and  have  weeks,  not  days,  at 
their  disposal,  in  order  to  realise 
what  the  coast  scenery  of  Brittany 
is  like.  Guide-books  mention  no  inn 
at  Penmarch ;  but  the  little  Hdtel 
des  Voyageurs,  at  Pont  I'Abb^, 
looks  quite  delightful,  and  the  in- 
termediate distance  is  nothing  to  a 
fair  walker. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vandalism 
which  has  swept,  and  alas !  still 
sweeps,  over  Brittany,  that 
vieille  dnddesse  haptisSe  par  8t.  Polj 
wonderful  treasures,  arohsoological, 
architectural,  and  artistio,  are  still 
found  in  out-of-the-way  places.  No 
wayside  church  in  Finistere  should 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  visit, 
therefore,  no  matter  how  unat- 
tractive its  exterior.  In  the  im- 
posing church  of  St.  Nonna,  the 
parish  church  of  Penmarch,  is  some 
rich  old  stained  glass  and  quaint 
carving.  The  outside,  too,  is  well 
worth  inspection.  Each  chapel  has 
a  separate  roof,  so  that  from  the 
central  rib  branch  out  six  little 
gables  on  each  side  with  odd  effect. 
It  is  disfigured  by  the  usual  hideous 
covered  bier,  painted  black,  and 
ornamented  with  death's  heads  and 
cross-bones  in  white. 

My  young  driver,  who  had  proved 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  com- 
panion on  the  way  out,  drowsed  as 
we  drove  home  in  the  misty  rain 
and  gathering  twilight :  but  the 
good  little  Breton  horse  took  no 
unworthy  advantage  of  his  master's 
weakness,  and  we  reached  home 
safely  in  good  time. 

Next  day  was  market-day.  It 
was  touching  to  hear  the  clattering 
of  sabots  on  the  cathedral  pavement, 
and  see,  one  after  another,  some 
rough-looking,  long-haired  peasant- 
farmers  or  market-women  deposit 
their  huge  baskets  on  the  floor,  and, 
meekly  kneeling  on  their  knees, 
pray  reverently  to  their  fiaiYoarite 
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saint.  There  is  evidently  fervent 
piety  here,  in  spite  of  Tvhat  I  heard 
the  other  day.  from  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  La  Vendee.  *  The  French 
peasants  are  no  longer  what  they 
were,'  he  said  to  me.  *  The  Ven- 
deans  are  now  as  ardent  Bepnb- 
licans  as  before  they  were  Roy- 
alists, and  they  distrust  and  dislike 
the  priests.'  But  in  Brittany  changes 
work  slowly,  and  nowhere  else  do 
yon  see  so  many  priests,  nnns, 
chnrehcs,  and  religious  institutions. 
The  market-place  was  an  animating 
sight.  So  crowded  were  the 
holies  with  vendors  of  eggs, 
poultry,  butter,  vegetables,  flour, 
fish,  <fec.,  tliat  I  could  hardly 
get  &om  one  end  to  the  other. 
Com,  flour,  and  other  country 
produce  are  here  brought  to  market 
and  sold  in  small  quantities,  much 
talking  and  banter  going  on  all  the 
time.  Anything  less  like  an  English 
market-day  cannot  be  conceived. 
Here  were  costumes  from  all  parts ; 
the  blue  vests  and  jackets  of  the 
men,  braided  with  gold,  blue  trou- 
sers, and  broad  felt  hats  with  hang- 
ing ends  predominating.  Some  of 
the  women  wore  high  coalscuttle- 
shaped  caps  of  white  muslin  with 
flying  ends,  pretty  ruffs  round 
the  neck,  breastplates  bordered 
with  gold  braid,  black  dresses,  white 
chemisettes,  and  gay  violet,  red,  or 
even  orange  aprons.  The  true  Bre- 
ton hreek  or  brogue  is  getting  rarer 
and  rarer,  and  is  seldom  seen  except 
on  the  very  old  men  ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  uniformity  in  costume 
reigns  here. 

Slany  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
notably  those  gaily  embroidered 
vests  both  of  men  and  women,  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  square  be- 
hind the  cathe<lral.  Of  sabots  there 
was  a  goodly  display ;  also  of  those 
comfortable  and  even  elegant  wliite 
flannel  hoods  worn  bv  the  women 
in  bad  weather.  The  younger 
women  wore  the  prettiest  semi- 
£liz!i1)Cthan  frills,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  very  liigh  and  full  at  the  back. 


and  displaying  the  firont 
throat.  Qoimper  is  noted 
pottery;  and  a  gayer  diq>Ii 
not  be  imagined  tiban  the  ] 
plates  and  dishes,  aD  pais 
hand,  with  naatve  dengns  d 
and  flowers  in  brignt  e 
These  are  sold  at  ft  penny  o 
pence  a-pieoe,  yet  a  skflfol 
may  gain  five  ftmnos  adayl 
rustic  artb  Whenashowar  i 
came  on,  red,  bine,  and  gns 
brellas  were  spread,  the  i 
put  on  cloaks  and  hoods,  Hf 
ooatB  of  sheep  or  goat  akn 
business  went  on  as  nsnsL 

There  is  a  mnseom  at  Qii 
containing  some  fine  prinli 
engravings,  many  cunoos 
Bovti  relics,  snch  as  the  dim 
stone  measure  whioh  ma 
veiT  life-blood  out  of  the  ps 
under  the  OMcien  rfpme,  T 
also  a  pctnre-gallerj  posi 
amid  many  poor  pictures  and 
some  fiur  examples  ci  i 
French  art,  and  one  or  tw 
dyke  and  Rembrandt  p 
that  look  genuine.  Seferal 
painters  dE  merit  aiB  nati 
Qnimper ;  and  one,  Van  D'J 
has  just  embellished  ih 
chapels  of  the  cathedral  wit 
brilliant  and  poeiio  fresooes. 

The  cathedral,  both  withe 
within,  is  as  elegant  and  ^les 
any  in  Brittany,  if  not  BO  mti 
as  some  from  an  arahiteotnn 
of  view.  Theeyerepoeesgr 
on  every  part;  and,  whetb 
from  near  or  a&r,its  stekel] 
light  yet  solid  flying  bnl 
and  graoeful  poportions  li 
room  for  criticism.  It  ia,  I 
the  largest  chuTBh  in  Brittai 
though  some  pnrists  in  arch 
dismiss  it  coldly,  to  niy  t 
it  is  really  beautiful.  O 
gularity  all  will  notice. 
cordance  with  a  pious  &n 
architect  wished  to  symboli 
attitude  of  the  dving  Savi* 
scribed  by  St.  John;  'A 
bowed  His  head  and  gave 
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scordinglj,  the  line  of 
I  inclines  from  that  of 
)  that,  looking  from  the 
!;he  church,  you  see  a 
rvo  in  the  rib  of  the 
lis  wave-like  bend  by 

offends  the  eye,  but 
Dates,  whether  seen  from 

within.  There  is  no 
npery  in  Qnimper  Gathe- 
^eanty  of  the  coloured 
specially  of  the  deres- 
elicate  sculpture  of  the 
be  lightness  and  cheer- 

grace  of  the  structure 
lelight  more  than  many 
jsing  and  elaborate  in- 
re,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  despoiler  has  fallen 
my  pictures,  carvings, 
having  been  destroyed 

Revolution.  But  the 
self  was  not  touched, 
tward  appearance  has 
beautified  by  the  grace- 
lately  built,  under  the 
f  M.  VioUet  Le  Due, 
ruits  of  a  penny  sub- 

things  to  offend  good 
ire  the  sermons.  1  at- 
i  one  morning,  and  the 
B  the  substcmce  of  a 
cached  to  a  large  and 
ongregation  mostly  of 
en  and  women :  '  There 
ities/  said  the  preacher, 
*y  the  Church  on  the 
;tly,  to  confess  at  least 
?;  2ndly,  to  confess  in 
larish ;  3rdly,  to  confess 
fifteen  days  of  Easter.' 
)n  of  tlie  first  of  these 
rded  by  the  Church  as 
li  gravity  that  it  is  con- 
K5  punished  by  the  with- 
hristian  burial.  Not  one 
gliont  a  long  discourse 
)  simple,  devout,  care- 
nt  folk,  of  moral  teach- 
as  counsel,  or  brotherly 

Church's  ordinances, 
1*8  laws,  the  Church's 
t  is  all. 


Quimper  is  picturesque,  gracious, 
gay.  The  gable  ends  and  dormers  of 
its  quaint  old  bouses  make  delioious 
light  and  shadow ;  the  dear-flowing 
river,  bordered  with  stately  elms 
and  crested  by  a  lofty  wooded  hill, 
offers  a  variety  of  walks;  its 
churches  and  museums,  and,  lastly, 
handsome,  genial  people  vnll  entioe 
many  a  txaveller  to  prolong  his 
stay  here.  I  had  oome  with  anti- 
cipations which  were  more  than 
realised,  and  I  went  away  with 
hearty  regret. 

All  the  way  from  Qnimper  to 
Brest  we  picked  up  oonsonpts,  a 
new  levy  having  jnst  been  made. 
Women  were  weeping  at '  every 
station,  and  no  one  ooold  talk  at 
anything  bat '  Les  Oonsorits !  Les 
Consents  r  The  lads— for  few  of 
them  conld  be  called  men — ^had 
evidently  been  treated  to  a  little 
more  wine  than  was  good  for 
them,  and  soreamed,  sang,  and 
chattered  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
They  were  mostly  of  the  peasant 
class,  in  blouses  and  sabots-— 
honest-looking  lads  enongh,  bat 
rough  and  uncouth  as  coold  be 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  oon- 
scription,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  educates  the  French  peasant,  and 
does  more  than  anything  else  to 
sharpen  his  wits  and  open  ius  eyes 
to  uiose  deadly  enemies  of  his 
country,  the  Napoleonic  idea  and 
Clericalism.  It  is  a  pity  that 
nothing  answering  to  conscription 
offers  itself  to  the  women  here, 
who  in  Brittany  and  Loire  Inf6rieure 
are  wofully  ignorant  in  every  way. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  kept 
house  in  Nantes  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  paying  maximum 
wages,  assures  me  that  she  has 
hardly  ever  had  one  who  could  read 
or  write.  It  strikes  one  as  a  pain- 
ful experience  in  French  domestic 
life  when  a  well- dressed  maid 
brings  you  a  letter,  asking  *  Est-cc 
pour  Madame?' — ^not  being  able  to 
dedpher  the  address.  Brittany  is 
the  most  Catholic  part  of  France. 
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Convents  and  convent  -  schools 
iibound  ;  the  education  of  all  classes 
may  ho  said  to  l)e  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  the  nuns;  yet  sta- 
tistically it  stands  lower  than  any 
other  with  i-egrard  to  primary  in- 
struction. 

The  apjjroach  to  Brest  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiPul.  On  the  23rd  of 
October  the  warm  colonring  of  sea 
and  sky  was  qnite  Italian  ;  and  the 
wide  bay  with  the  violet  mountains 
rising  on  either  side ;  the  tnrqnoise 
sea  opening  beyond,  calm  as  a  lake ; 
the  shining  white  city  snrronnded 
by  public  gardens,  recalled  many 
a  recollection  of  Italy  and  the  South. 
Here  the  gloom  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  Finistere  have  vanished,  and  the 
calnmess  and  brightness  of  the 
scene  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  savage  beauty  I  had  lately 
beheld  at  Penmarch. 

Brest,  in  spite  of  these  natural 
graces,  has  a  bad  name.  No  guide- 
book has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  hotels,  and  the  following  charac- 
ter is  assigned  to  the  Brestois  by  a 
French  writer :  '  All  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brest  live  at  the  expense  of 
(Jovernment ;  which  is  true  not 
only  of  officials  but  merchants,  since 
business  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  equipment  of  the  navy. 
Thus  the  characteristic  of  the 
Brestois  is  to  liave  no  character  at 
all,  and  to  greet  with  the  same  en- 


thuaiaam  the  rise  or  fiJl  of 
(Governments  that  have  soi 
each  other  in  France  dnri 
last  century.'  I  trust  thelai 
ment  is  incorrect ;  whilst  I 
complain  of  the  hotels,  hsvi 
five  days  invalided  and  well 
after  1^  one  (Ia  Bouse). 
something,  too,  of  Brastois 
and  must  say  that  the  m 
letters  of  introdnotion  I  had  1 
with  me  in  that  most  gn 
kindly  land,  'Ia  Petite  Bi 
nowhere  procured  me  moi 
ness  and  oonrtesj  than  hen 
There  is  onl^  one  thins  i 
Brest — and  this  cannot  m 
namdy,  the  naval  dooiksi 
since  the  war  of  1870—71, 
accessible  to  all  Tgngliali  ii 
unprovided  with  a  special 
sion  from  Lord  I^ns.  1 
course,  travellers  do  not  k 
they  arrive,  when  it  is  too 
take  the  neoesBary  steps  to 
it;  and  in  the  Mnrraj's  ( 
brought  with  me^  date  18; 
misl«ding  statement  to  tb 
that '  the  aathorities  will  no 
foreignera  to  visit  it  witfaou 
from  their  Consols.*  Mbstti 
will,  however,  have  made  tl 
ney  to  Brest^  like  myself  nc 
the  naval  docks,  bat  the 
population  of  Floagastal  s 
Pol  de  L^on,  which  I  most 
another  chMiter. 
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ving  the  second  reading  of 
Public  Schools  Bill  of  1866, 
larendon  stated  that  *  there 
in  a  general  concurrence  of 
that  some  reform  in  several 
great   public   schools   was 

and  a  feeling  also  was 
that,  in  a  national  point  of 
the  importance  of  these 
being  made  to  ftilfil  their 
in  the  best  possible  manner 
ot  be  over-estimated.*  FoU 
the  same  line  of  thought, 
ilpole,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
ce  the  Public  Schools  Bill, 
eventually  became  law,  ob- 
( February  14,  1868)  that 
chools  were  *  part  of  our 
I  life  .  .  .  they  were  the 
owth  of  a  free  people,  and 
their  mark  upon  the  social, 
md  intellectual  character  of 
ion  ;  that  was  not  a  reason 
'  should  not  deal  effectually 
em  now.  It  was  rather  a 
ivhy  we  ought  not  to  rest 
I  with  things  as  they  are, 
aining  the  good  which  we 
J  be  iu  them,  it  was  rather  a 
.vhy  we  should  endeavour  to 
that  good  still  further,  to 
the  sphere  of  their  useful- 
nd  '  ena])le  them  to  adapt 
ves  still  more  readily,  com- 
aiul  effectually  to  the  modem 
nients  of  the  age  in  which  we 
For  such  reasons  as  these  it 
it  Parliament,  acting  upon 
borate  report  of  the  Royal 
isioii  of  1865,  passed  that 
lor  wliich  the  seven  princi- 
•lic  Schools  of  England  are 
;d  at  the  present  day. 
le  passing  of  that  Act,  the 
in  question  were  eraphati- 
araped  as  '  Public  Schools,' 

to  say,  as  institutions  in 
he  public  were  directly  con- 
in  whose  welfare  the  nation 
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was  interested,  and  which  were 
altogether  and  for  ever  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  those  educational 
establishments,  however  large, 
which  private  enterprise  or  private 
monificence  had  founded,  and  which 
private  trusts  might  be  left  to 
regulate. 

If,  then,  the  seven  schools  affect- 
ed by  the  Act  of  1868  have  been 
recognised  and  dealt  with  by  the 
Legislature  as  '  Public  Schools,'  the 
public  may  fairly  claim  a  right  to 
take  some  interest  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  when  glaring  defects,  in 
constitution  or  administration,  are 
discovered  to  exist,  he  who  ventures 
to  point  them  out  is  hardly  to  bo 
deemed  a  transgressor  against  the 
public  weal.  These  remarks  are 
prompted  by  the  extraordinary  tone 
adopted  by  a  portion  of  the  Press 
upon  the  controversies  which  have 
suggested  the  present  article.  Dis- 
cussion upon  such  matters  has  been 
angrily  deprecated,  the  phrase,  *  it 
is  better  to  wash  your  dirty  linen  at 
home,*  has  been  freely  appHed,  and 
the  individual  who  has,  upon  two 
occasions,  been  made  the  mouth- 
piece of  others  in  the  exposure  ot 
errors  too  grave  to  be  left  hidden,, 
has  been  accused  of  a  desire  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  'supreme  authority' 
over  one  particular  public  school,^ 
when  his  sole  object  has  been  to  let 
in  that  light  of  public  opinion 
before  whose  searching  rays  the 
fogs  of  error  and  prejudice  are  cer- 
tain, in  the  long  run,  to  be  dis- 
pelled. 

The  objections  to  a  ventilation 
of  these  matters,  by  means  of  the 
public  Press,  are,  in  reality,  absurd, 
puerile,  and  out  of  date. 

The  Act  of  1868  was  the  first 
legislative  effort  which  Parliament 
had  been  called  upon  to  make  in 
respect    of    our    Public     Schools. 
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That  it  refoi'med  many  things,  and 
improved  much,  may  readily  be  con- 
ceded, but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
expected,  even  by  its  authors,  that 
it  would  prove  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely successful  in  every  particular. 
From  time  to  time  difficulties  were 
sure  to  crop  up  in  the  management 
of  the  great  institutions  with  which 
it  dealt,  and  although  many  of  the 
multifarious  details  connected  with 
school  management  mificht  doubtless 
be  ari*anged  by  regulations  made  by 
the  sevenil  governing  bodies  con- 
stituted under  the  Act,  it  must  have 
been  contemplated  as  more  than 
probable  that,  from  time  to  time, 
some  question  would  arise  upon 
which  the  action  of  Parliament 
would  again  be  necessary.  Such  a 
crisis  seems  now  to  have  occurred, 
for  recent  events  have  disclosed  a 
state  of  things  not  only  unsatis&o- 
tory  to  individuals  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  tuition,  but 
fraught  with  penl  to  the  beet  in- 
terests of  the  schools  of  which  we 
write. 

The  state  of  things  in  question 
concerns  the  relative  position 
of  the  governing  bodies,  head- 
masters, and  assistant  -  masters 
of  our  Public  Schools,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
relations  between  the  three  were 
not  more  fully  discussed  during  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  more  clearly 
detined  in  its  provisions.  What 
those  relations  are,  or  were  in- 
tende<l  to  bo.  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
clearly  inexpedient  that  such  un- 
certainty should  rt»main.  The  two 
cases  which  have  recently  come 
before  the  public  have  created  a 
wide-sproiid  distrust  of  the  system 
under  which  tliey  have  occurretl, 
and  have  rendered  further  legisla- 
tion aljsolutely  necessary.  The 
di>nii>>al  of  Dr.  Hay  man  from 
Kii'^by,  and  of  Mr.  Browning  frf)ni 
Kton,  have  something  in  common, 
ir.:i>inr.ch  as  there  was  in  l>oth 
.•a-is  j;  dismissal    without    appeal. 


There  is,  however,  a  radical 
ence  between  the  two,  to  wh 
will  be  well  to  call  attcmtion. 
Hayman's  dismissal,  whethe 
or  unjust',  was  strictly  in  aocoi 
with  the  Act  of  PurUameiit,  i 
wisely  or  nnwiselj,  gave  t 
sovemiiiff   body     ftilf   pow< 

at  pleasure,  withoat  providii 
appeal    from    their    deoiaia 
obliging  them  to  give  aaj 
whatever  for  the  exennse  ol 
'  pleasure.* 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  dei 
to  attack  this  provision  of  tl 
It  may  be  nrged  in  its  fistTon 
in  the  case  of  a  governing 
jndg^g  a  head-master,  it  m 
presumed  that  sncli  tribnni 
generally  composed  of  m 
learning,  ability,  and  discieti 
different  shades  of  thongl 
opinion,  and,  as  a  rale,  Ktlle 
to  deal  in  a  harsh  and  arl 
spirit  with  the  important  v 
lefttotheii;deci8ion.  And,nux 
it  is  the  case  of  ten  or  a  don 
sitting  in  judgment  npon  on 
one  being  the  chief  oflBoer 
institution  over  which  ther  ] 
as  the  supreme  power.  It 
be  well  that  in  so  grave  a  mi 
the  diflmissal  of  a  head-mas 
consent  of  a  large  proporti< 
two-thirds,  of  the  govenninj 
should  be  required,  mit  the  qi 
of  giving  an  appeal  from  th 
cision  is  one  which  certainlji 
to  require  farther  inqnirr,  ai 
haps  longer  experience,  befa 
such  change  shonid  be  : 
mended. 

But  in  the  Eton  oaa 
question  is  essentially  dil 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  that  of 
a  dozen  men  judging  one, 
one  man  having  the  pov 
judging,  condemning,  and  pni 
forty  or  fifty,  and  this,  ace 
to  the  interpretation  of  tl 
apparently  adopted  by  the  { 
ins:  body  of  Eton,  positive!^ 
out  appeal.      Whether  it  1 
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intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  no  appeal  should  lie  from 
the  head-master  to  the  governing 
body,  is  a  question  open  to  argu- 
ment. For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  13th 
section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act 
of  1868  enacts  that  the  assistant- 
masters  *  shall  be  appointed  and 
hold  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  head-master,'  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  same  section  pro- 
vides that  *the  head-master  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  hold  his  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  governing 
body.  There  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
trolling and  overriding  power  in 
the  governing  body,  to  which  an 
appeal  can  be  made  against  any  act 
of  the  head-master,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  case  of  an^assistant 
nnjustly  or  unreasonably  dismissed, 
this  power  might  be  fairly  invoked. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the 
power  of  dismissal  includes  the 
lesser  power  of  remonstrance  and  of 
inquiry  into  acts  which,  unless  un- 
explained, might  lead  to  dismissal. 
It  is,  therefore,  almost  unaccount- 
able that  the  rumour  can  be  true 
which  ascribes  to  the  governing 
body  of  Eton  the  belief  that  they 
can  only  interfere  with  the  head- 
master by  the  exercise  of  their 
final  power  of  dismissal,  and  that 
they  could  not  entertain  the  appeal 
made  to  them  by  Mr.  Browning 
unless  they  were  prepared,  suppos- 
ing it  to  prove  valid,  to  adopt  the 
extreme  course  of  dismissing  Dr. 
Hornby. 

If,  however,  such  belief  did  not 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  governing 
body,  the  course  which  they 
adopted  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's appeal  bore  \erj  hardly  upon 
that  gentleman.  For,  having  heard 
his  complaint  (in  which  any  attack 
upon  the  head-master  was  studi- 
ously avoided,  but  which  as  a  de- 
fence was  necessarily  incomplete  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  charge) 
they  demanded  from  Dr.  Hornby 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  hav- 


ing given  the  notice  of  dismia 
and,  having  received  that  statemi 
suflfered  him  to  enforce  the  no 
without  dlloiviv-g  Mr,  Browning 
see  or  Imow  the  charges  which 
Hornby  luid  made  against  him, 
without  allowing  him  any  op^ 
iunity  of  meeting  and  rebutting  8 
charges.  If,  however,  the  govern 
body  of  Eton  honestly  believed  i 
they  could  not  interfere  betw 
Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Browning 
any  other  way  than  by  dismise 
the  former,  it  is  evidently  necesE 
that  those  who  think  that  sue 
state  of  things  is  contrary  alike 
policy  and  justice  should  at  o 
seek  to  secure  such  an  alteratioi 
the  Public  Schools  Act  as  -< 
remedy  the  evil,  and  prevent 
possibility  of  its  recurrence. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to 
consideration    of  the   position 
assistant-masters,  relatively  to 
head-master,  at  our  Public  Scho 
and  to  the  various  points   at  ie 
which  have  been  brought  out  dur 
the  recent  controversy.      The  1 
dogmata  which  appear  prominei 
opposed  to  each  other  (but  wl 
careful  consideration  may  show 
to   be  wholly   irreconcileable) 
these: — i.    The    authority   of 
head-master   must   at   all   haza 
be    upheld.      2.  The     position 
assistant-masters  must  bo  secui 
or  good  men  will   not  accept 
service. 

The  first  of  these  doctrines  ' 
commend  itself  to  every  Pu' 
School  man,  and  to  no  one  more 
than  to  Mr.  Browning  himself,  w 
when  Dr.  Hornby  first  came 
Eton,  and  had  to  introduce  chan 
unpalatable  to  many,  ever  upl 
his  authority,  and  was  (to  qu 
words  recently  addressed  to 
Hornby  by  another  assistant-mast 
his  *  most  loyal  supporter ;  m 
more  loyal  than  many  who  h 
always  enjoyed  a  larger  share 
your  confidence.*  But  author 
to  be  upheld  with  advantage,  m 
be  authority  duly  exercised  wit 
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reasonable  limits,  without  caprice 
or  prejudice,  and  in  accordance 
with  common  fairness  and  justice. 
The  great  Public  School  of  Eton  is 
not  Dr.  Hornby's  private  academy 
for  young  gentlemen.  It  has  its 
traditions,  its  rules,  its  code  of  laws ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  head- 
master, which  all  Etonians,  past 
and  present,  desire  to  support  and 
uphold,  is  an  authority  based  upon 
those  laws,  rules,  and  traditions. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  Dr.  Keate 
and  Dr.  Haw  trey  amply  and  ably 
supported  the  authority  of  their 
position.  But  neither  Dr.  Keate 
nor  Dr.  Hawtrey  ever  dismissed  an 
assistaut-mastcT  at  all ;  much  less 
one  of  long  standing,  high  reputa- 
tion, and  great  ability,  and  this  at 
three  months'  notice.  These  head- 
masters possessed  tact,  discretion, 
ability  to  understand,  and  capacity 
to  govern  men,  and  such  qualities 
are  indispensable  in  a  ]K>sition  such 
as  thev  filled. 

Unduly  to  stmin  authority  is  a 
fatal  mistake  on  the  ]>art  of  those 
who  wield  it  ;  and  in  the  instance 
before  us,  as  in  everv  similar  in- 
stance,  the  question  arises  whether 
or  no  the  authoritv  which  we  are 
required  to  uphold  was  well  and 
wisely  exorcised.  Even  doubt  upon 
such  a  point  is  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  '  authority.'  Therefore 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  head- 
ma.stei*s,  as  well  as  their  assistants, 
that  there  should  exist  some  check 
over  such  a  tremendous  power  as 
that  of  dismissal  from  house  and 
home,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  de- 
preciaticm  of  income  and  possible 
professional  ruin.  Sneh  a  punish- 
ment, if  it  can  Im?  inflicted  without 
appeal,  and  without  even  the  nece.»«- 
sity  on  the  part  of  the  head-master 
of  statinjr  to  the  world  any  i*eason 
for  his  netion,  is  too  grave  and 
severe  to  1k'  left  in  the  unconti-olled 
hands  of  any  individnal.  To  re- 
quire the  sanction,  after  full  in- 
quiry, of  the  governing  body  would 
have  seemed  a  wise  and   desirable 


check  over  tlie  exeroise  of  i 
power,  even  if  we  were  conn 
the  subject  for  the  first  tim 
without  onr  recent  ezperienc 
wise  headpmaeter  would,  i 
rejoice  that  such  a  check  aho 
provided,  feeling,  as  he  wonU 
if  he  conscientionsly  beUered 
necessity  of  snoh  strong  set 
the  dismissal  of  an  sswistsii 
governing  body  would  be 
sustaining  power  behind  h 
Btrenffthen  nis  hands  ;  whili 
knowledge  that  thciir  sanctio 
required  would  place  him  « 
upon  his  g^uard  against  yi 
to  hasty  impulse,  or  being  i 
by  motives  which  he  con 
clearly  and  amply  justify  to  1 
and  others.  But  if  sach  a 
would  be  useful  to  bead«m 
how  invaluable  would  it  be  i 
subordinates, to  whom  theezp 
of  the  last  few  months  has  ] 
that  their  position  is  one  < 
most  precarious  and  hum! 
character.  That  position  csn ! 
be  better  illustrated  than  bjr  i 
narration  of  the  late  Eton  um 
which  has  never  yet  been  i 
understood  by  the  public. 

One  point,  however,  shoi 
borne  in  mind  and  fully  eons 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  i 
fair  opinion  upon  the  maU 
question.  People  speak  c 
necessity  of  a  head-master  1 
complete  power  and  oontvol 
his  assistants  without  reaDy  \ 
standing  or  taking  intoacoow 
and  what  those  assistants  ai 
may  readily  be  conceded  tl 
an  ordinary  school,  where  a 
master  has  the  whole  number* 
more  or  leRS  under  his  own 
intendence,  his  authority  she 
absolnte  over  those  under-n 
whom  he  appoints  to  assist  hi] 
who  conduct  the  education 
boys  under  his  eye  and  acei 
to  his  directions.  But  the  p 
of  nssistant-masters  at  £to 
pocially  aAor  they  have  so 
houses,  is  something  very  difl 
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may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
lat  of  tbe  heads  of  the  varions 
ges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

classes  in  school  are  indeed 
ided  by  boys  from  every  honse, 
as  University  lectures  are  at- 
ed  by  students  from  different 
ges,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
)  of  the  general  school  are 
icabletoall  the  boys  in  common, 
much  of  the  educational  work 
»ne  in  the  houses  of  the  several 
tant- masters ;  both  work  in  pre- 
tion  for,  and  work  independent 
le  general  work  of  the  school. 
I  house  is,  in  many  respects, 
tie  school  in  itself,  and,  as  a 
er  of  fact,  the  great  majority 
Eton  boys  pass  their  Public 
ol  lives  without  any  personal 
aintauce  with  the  head-master 
1.  If  they  stay  to  be  very  high 
e  school,  they  become  members 
is  special  class  in  school,  but 
rwise,  save  in  answering  to  their 
38  when  he  calls  over  the  roll 
bsencc,'  and  in  possible  visits  to 
room  wherein  he  inflicts  that 
jreB.\    chastisement     which    is 

part  of  the  school  system,  the 
b  mass  of  boys  have  practically 
ing  to  do  with  the  head-master. 
:ie  important  personage  to  them 
beir  own  tutor,  tbe  master  of 
louse  in  which  they  Iward.  The 
rvision  of  their  daily  life  is  in 
lands ;  to  him  they  look  for 
ce,  for  assistance  in  work,  and 
•xtrication  from  any  difficulties 
rh  they  mav  encounter  in  their 
ol  career.  It  is,  in  reality,  far 
?  important  to  a  fatlier  sending 
on  to  Eton  to  see  that  he  is  in 
muse  of  ft  good  tutor  than  to 
ssured  that  the  head-master  is 
an  of  first -ntte  ability.  Con- 
ently,    those    assistant-masters 

havf  rn:ido  a  reputation  for 
isclves  are  invariably  beset  with 
?    applications     for    admission 

their  houses  than  they  can 
rtain,  and  tlie  names  of  boys 
often  two,  three,  or  lour  years 
a    a    tutor's    list     before    they 


can  be  recoived  into  his  house' 
The  houses,  moreover,  not  being 
under  the  head-master's  control, 
but  for  the  most  part  either  private 
property  or  held  upon  long  lease 
from  the  college,  the  dismissal  of 
the  holder  of  a  house  from  his 
mastership  curtails  for  a  time  the 
already  limited  accommodation  for 
boarders  at  Eton,  without  giving 
the  head-master  any  means  of 
obviating  to  parents  the  enormous 
inconvenience  entailed  upon  them 
by  such  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  consequences  of  a  dismissal  of 
this  kind  are  gravely  prejudicial  to 
the  boys  themselves,  some  of  whom 
are  scattered  about  in  houses  which 
their  parents  would  never  have 
selected  for  them  had  they  had  any 
alternative  ;  others  are  compelled  to 
leave  from  sheer  inability  to  find  a 
house  into  which  they  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  all  are  disturbed  and 
unsettled  at  a  period  of  their  educa- 
tion when  such  disturbance  is  much 
to  be  deprecated. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
dismissal  of  an  assistant-master 
from  a  Public  School,  involving  the 
breaking  up  of  an  establishment  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  boys,  and  the  dis- 
location of  the  arrangements  of  the 
parents  of  other  boys  about  to  enter 
that  establishment,  is  a  step  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  dismissal  of 
an  under- master  in  an  ordinary 
school,  and  one  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment which  it  inflicts  upon  the  in- 
dividual dismissed,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  by  any  head- master  without 
the  gravest  consideration  and  the 
most  profound  conviction  of  its  ab- 
solute necessity.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider upon  the  facts  before  us 
whether  this  can  be  said  of  Dr. 
Hornby's  action  with  regard  to  ^Ir. 
Browning,  in  so  far  as  the  reasons 
for  that  action  have  been  disclosed. 

It  may  of  course  be  urged,  as  has 
l>ecn  already  done  by  the  advocates 
of  '  absolute  authority,'  that  a  head- 
master ought  not  to  be  required  to 
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give  any  special  reasons  for  his  dis- 
missal of  a  subordinate.  Being  re- 
sponsible for  tbo  administration  of 
the  school,  ho  must  iiud  ought  to 
liave  the  right  of  getting  rid  of  any 
assistant-master  with  whom  he  can- 
not '  get  on '  comfortably,  and  of 
surrounding  himself  witli  those 
alone  in  whom  he  feels  that  he  can 
repose  confidence.  But  even  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  rights  and 
power  of  a  head-master  are  thus 
accurately  stated,  it  is  not  upon 
such  a  theory  that  any  justification 
of  the  recent  transaction  can  be 
founded,  even  though  we  readily 
admit  tliat  tlie  head-master  acted 
with  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
school.  If  his  desire  to  part  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Browning  arose  from 
an  honest  belief  that  incompati- 
bility of  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment, or  even  more  serious  defects 
of  character,  prevented  him  from 
reposing  in  his  subordinate  that 
confidence  which  was  necessary 
for  their  working  together  har- 
moniously, such  belief  must  have 
been  of  steady  and  gradual  growth, 
and  could  hardly  have  come  upon 
the  head -master  in  a  moment. 
There  could,  then,  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty on  the  ])art  of  Dr.  Hornby 
in  giving  ^Ir.  Browning  such  ample 
notice  of  his  wishes  and  intentions 
as  would  have  gi-eatly  mitigated 
the  ^e verity  of  the  sentence  to  the 
individuuK  and  at  the  same  time 
Icsseui'd  the  enormous  and  totally 
unnecessary  inconvenience  to  many 
boys  and  their  parents. 

lint  the  truth  is  that  (as  is 
abuiulaiitly  proved  by  the  printed 
paiKTs  which  liavc  been  circulated) 
J)r.  ]l<»riil)y,  up  to  September  15, 
1S75,  ^'''^  "'  "^''■''''""  ivImtiW' i'  (if 
nici.'-t  f'tii'i'  *7*  dL<ini{isaf  to  Mr. 
r>i''"-.ili  ;/.  ILrein  lies,  indeed,  part 
(tlu-njjfli  part  only)  of  the  extreme 
htu'dsiiip  of  -\[r.  Bi*owning*s  ease. 
I'P  ti)  tlie  reassembling  of  the 
8cli<H»l  in  SeptenilK*r  he  had  not 
only  no  idea  of  the  coming  punish- 


ment, but  eveiy  xeason  to  b 
that  the  head-master  was  upon 
and  friendly  terms  with  him. 
there  had  been  differences  of  o] 
between  the  two  during  the  t 
three  previooa  ^earSi  bat  esc 
all  of  these  differenoes  had 
setUedas  thmf  arose^  and  Mr.  Bi 
ing  had  certainly  no  msiioii  tc 
pose  that  they  were  being  1 
up  in  order  to  be  bronghl 
against  him  at  some  future 
Soch,  however,  appears  to 
been  the  case;  and,  strange  t 
in  a  recent  oorrespondence  be 
the  two  which  has  been  Jaid  1 
the  governing  body,  the 
master  states  that  the  ^mostse 
of  the  charges  which  he  had  br 
against  Mr.  Browning  was  on< 
nected  with  an  incident  whie 
occurred  in  January  1874,  tl 
twenty  numths  before  the  won 
digmissalf  in  which  notice  ii  w 
even  mewUoned. 

Dr.  Hornby  declares  in  the 
correspondence,  'I  have  far 
no  new  charges '  against  Mr.  B 
ing,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
Bolutely  refuses  to  allow  that  g 
man  or  his  friends  to  set 
statement  of  such  chaives  ' 
he  has  submitted,  aooording  tc 
desire,  to  the  governing  bodj 
which  they  have  not  deem 
incumbent  upon  them  to 
public. 

The  result  of  this  seerecj  1 
course  been  what  might  have 
expected.  Rumours  of  all 
have  flown  abroad,  more  o 
injurious  to  Mr.  Browning,  an 
wildest  speculations  have 
started  as  to  the  crime  fi>r  ' 
he  has  been  punished.  One  i 
current  among  '  present  Etoi 
was  that '  the  ladies  have  had  1 
thinp  to  do  with  it,'  and  thi 
Hornby's  step  was  mainly  proi 
by  jealousy  of  the  success  ^ 
nttondeil  certain  musical  * 
which  ^Ir.  Browning  wan  i 
habit  of  giving  njx)n  Saturday 
ings !  Absurd  as  this  may  np{M 
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ly  quite  as  probable  as  several 

reports  produced  by  the  re- 

of  the  head-master    to  state 

larges  in  a  clear  and  definite 

lat  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
jal  reasons  for  Dr.  Hornby's 
jsal  of  Mr.  Browning?  Up 
ptember  15  it  was  evidently 
nplated  by  neither  party.  The 
of  dismissal,  written  on  the 
is  our  only  guide : 

Eton  College, 

Srptemf/er  16,  1 875. 

Bro^^-ning, — After  our  converaation 
ay  you  will,  I  think,  have  expected 
>inniunicutiou  from  me. 
re  purposely  put  off  writing  for  a 
duy,   that  I  might  not,  in  a  very 

matter,  act  hastily  or  under  any 
I  of  irritation. 

8t  remind  you  that,  in  the  interview 
•ou  sought  with  me  yesterday,  yon 
.  me  with  prejudice,  unfairness,  and 
t  pi'rs«-cution  in  my  dealings  with 
id  you  trie<l  to  justify  your  recent 
of  well-known  rules,    which  I  am 

0  enforce,  on  the  ground  that  you 

1  that  some  of  your  colleagues  had 
them.  Such  a  plea  hardly  needs  an 
:  but  I  must  remind  you  that,  in 
tse,  particular  attention  had  been 

0  your  viohition  of  the  rules  last 
that  you  had  in  consequence  re- 

a  reprimand  and  very  definite  in- 
ns  in    writing  as  to  your    future 
I  believe  that  your  colleagues  will 

1  to  liave  kept  within  the  regula- 
•'it  if  there  has  been  any  violation 
f  arnl  I  hhall  at  <mce  proceed  to  in- 
*•  tl.isj.  it  cjinnot  in  any  way  justify 
•u  liave  done. 

w»  <.r  three  years  hardly  a  iSehool 
•»  passeil  in  wliioh  I  h.'we  not  been 
-d  ti»  uridrrtako  thr  very  painful 
callinij;  you  to  aoc<»unt  for  neglect 
or  violation  of  rulfS.  I  feel  that 
iMrrifd  forbraraucf,  in  yoiir  case, 
til'-  limit  whieh  I  ouf^ht  to  have  ob- 
n  strict  duty  to  tli«*  S'hoc^l.  I  have 
I'lcause  of  th«;  txtreme  gravity  of 
n^  a  Master  from  Kton,  fspei"ially 
our  aL'e  antl  standinix,  and  because 
o  indulp-  the  hopr  that  your  con- 
zhl  v«  t  be  Hucli  as  tn  iiiak-*  thih  ex- 
:i«a>':r«'  unneces}jarv.  I  feel,  how- 
it  rtt"r*'r  nreiit  evi-nts.  ami  after  our 
itioM  ot' vist inlay,  it  is  not  possible 
o  tVol  that  eoiitidence  in  you  which 
iiteiy  necessary  to  our  working  to- 
an«l  to  my  •  ntrustinf;  you  with  the 
nt  duties  which  belong  to  an  Eton 


I  must  therefore  give  yon  notice  that 
your  Mastership  will  terminate  at  the  end 
of  this  School  time. 

Yonrs  sincerely, 

J.  J.  HOBNBT. 

In  this  letter  it  will  be  obseryed 
that  Dr.  Hornby  states  that  '  after 
recent  events,  and  after  our  conversa^ 
tion  of  yesterday,*  the  necessary 
confidence  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Browning  had  become  'impossible/ 
and  he  '  therefore '  gave  the  notice 
of  dismissal.  As  soon  as  the  case 
had  been  commnnicated  to  the 
Press,  several  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  pnblic  opinion,  and  no 
inconsiderable  nnmber  of  '  the  pub- 
lic/ seized  at  once  upon  the  words 
'recent  events/  above  quoted,  na- 
turally read  them  by  the  light  of 
a  previous  sentence,  ^your  recent 
breach  of  welUhunoti  rules y^  and  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  de- 
liberately stated  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Times  of  November 
18  :'  It  is  per£Dctly  clear  that  Mr. 
Browning  has,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, acted  openly  and  delibe- 
rately in  violation  of  a  clearly-de- 
fined rule.'  Now,  not  only  was 
this  statement  utterly  without  foun- 
dation, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Dr.  Hornby  had  himself  fonvarded 
to  the  governing  body  Mr.  Browning^ s 
application  for  a  relaxation  of  tlie 
rule  in  question,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time  tliat  he  thought  it  was 
'  too  late,*  and  would  not  be  granted, 
but  making  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  appli- 
cation. And  in  a  letter  written 
upon  November  26,  Dr.  Hornby, 
in  declining  to  accede  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's repeated  and  earnest  demand 
that  ho  would  state  definitely  the 
charges  against  him,  writes  as 
follows : 

If  you  will  read  my  letter  of  September 
16,  you  MTiU  see  that  the  grounds  of  your 
dismi&siil  are,  nrglect  of  wt>rk  and  t'iolafion 
of  rules  during  a  period  of  two  or  thru 
yean,  and  recent  cTents,  by  which  1  intend 
to  notice  your  language  to  mo  on  September 
15,  andyoj^r  rrccnt  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  your  pupils  and  hoarders 
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The  phraso  '  recent  l^reach  of  roles  *  occars 
in  my  letter  onif/  in  connection  tnth  your 
attempted  juiitificatitm  of  such  conduct  on  the 
ground  that  others  had  liroken  ruU8\ 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Dr. 
Hornby  does  not  himself  now  allege 
that  a  *  recent  breach  of  rules '  was 
the  cause  of  dismissal,  or,  indeed, 
that  there  was  any  breach  of  rules 
at  all.  But  what  was  the  '  recent 
conduct '  of  which  he  complains  ? 
Simply  and  solely  an  attempt  to 
obtain,  through  Dr.  Hornby's  own 
hands,  as  the  legitimate  channel  of 
communication,  and  with  his  con- 
currence, the  assent  of  the  govern- 
ing body  to  a  temporary  continu- 
ance of  a  relaxation  which  they  had 
themselves  deliberately  sanctioned 
up  to  the  time  of  the  renewed  ap- 
plication. 

But  it  is  right  to  notice  the  sug- 
gestion that  Mr.  Browning  had 
*•  attempted  justification  of  such  con- 
duct on  the  ground  that  others  had 
broken  rules.'  All  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing did  was  to  complain  that  so 
much  stress  should  in  his  case  be 
laid  nix)n  a  rule  which,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  had  not  existed, 
and  at  that  ver}'  moment  was  not 
generally  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  rule  in  question  w^as  one  which 
limited  the  numl>er  of  pupils  to  be 
received  by  each  assistant-master 
to  forty.  This,  wise  or  unwise,  was 
an  entire  change  from  the  old 
system,  and  was  only  gradually 
brought  into  operation  by  the  pre- 
sent govtrning  body,  and  had  never 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced  until 

1875. 
The  Hept>rt  of  the  Public  School 

Commission    in     1864    (page    77) 

states  : 

Tiit'ir?*  iiMVf  >»»oi>  kn<iwn  to  hare  100 
pupiN.  Tliiv  ii«'»'d  ii'>t  uufntjUt'iitly  to 
have  So  or  yo.  Mr.  HaUli-ii  had  a?  oue 
tiiiio  72.  aiii!  4'iniTitonIy  tri>ni  50  to  60:  and 
liv  dorviiot  *.^>i-  MliV  a  inaTi  who un<hT."«tandi 
his  wi>rk  *>lioi]I<l  i,',;  1  e  aMi-  to  nianaL'i'  50 
very  Will.  Tl.c  it-mtj!  1*p»voM.  ilariiic 
hih  h(.ad-in.'i>>Yi'r«>!;i|>,  fi:ird  llit-  Tusixiiiiuin 
Ht  40  :  hut  tlii>  limit. itioTi  ].:\>  iitvi-r  hcc:: 
appliC'l  to  lut'ir*  wl;i>  w«rt  alrr.-.ily  at  Kton 
when  it   wa>  e^t  .Mi«.Iu-.!,  ir.'i:i  ttnderncfs 


apparently  towaida  what  night  po 
rogarded  as  a  veaUd  interaat. 

This  quotation  is  eiven  in  0 
show  that  the  change  m 
which  of  necessity  was  gnda 
that  the  assistant-mMters  bti 
ground  for  believing  tbaiif 
was  made  by  regnlatkm  Id 
into  force  so  latelj  as  Jamiaq 
it  would  not  at  once  be  so  1 
applied  as  to  entail  iliiiiiiwi 
any  man  who  had  not  bee 
at  once  to  cany  it  oat  to  r 
extent 

The  following  letter  to 
Browning  from  one  of  U 
leagues,  dated  October  5,  187 
illustrate  the  position : 


Dear  Browninff, — ^Whcn  I  vaa  t 
circular  from  Uie  head-maatar  ( 
about  a  year  ago)  thai  th$  gomnm 
rule  of  forty  jmuU*  wa»  tc  b$  dt 
forced,  but  thai  iv  tptdai  Imw  tk 
might  be  ertended  to  Jorty^im^  ] 
letter  to  the  head-maatar  ezplaii 
I  had  three  or  four  out-door  pni 
before  I  knew  that  the  mla  woati 
lute,  and  asking  leaTB  to  kaap  the 
got  no  answer,  I  took  it  for  graatf 
objection  was  made.  /  have  mtitit 
nor  made  any  further  eommumieat 
eubfeet  until  the  beigimmit^  qf  tl 
time^  when,  in  answer  to  a  cirralai 
head-master,  I  wrote  to  say  tlial 
understand  that  the  leave  kad  to  I 
every  School  time—thmL  I  etiU  kmi 
door  boarders,  benimfoftm  ham  m 
but  that  they  were  papua  wliom 
three  y«an  or  mora,  and  that  I  al 
take  any  more  beyood  my  fbcfj  1 
/i^yir (or  to  that  affiMt).  ihmmhem 
more  OH  the  sul(jeet,^YQeacn  mj  c 

Here,  then,  was  a  gentleni 
cisely  in  Mr.  Browning's  ] 
save  that  he  had  '  taken  for  ^ 
that  he  had  the  leave  wU 
actually  granted  to  Mr.  Bi 
at  Kaslcr  1875,  <^^  ^^  co 
to  *  l)i*eak  *  tlic  rule  withe 
objection  being  raised  by  tl 
ma.ster,  and  without  asking 
renewal  of  leave  the  ask 
which  by  Mr.  Browning  is 
hv  Dr.  Hornby  *  recent  « 
which  forms  one  of  the  < 
for  his  dismissal. 
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able  is  it,  however,  that 
no  *  breach  of  roles ' 
in  Mr.  Browning's  case, 
las  been  already  shown, 
3y  has  practically  with- 
ebarge,  and  the  anony- 
:er  in  the  Times  already 
,  on  having  the  tme  state 
3C  pointed  out  to  him, 
ly  perceived  (though  he 
e  candour  to  own  it  in  so 
is)  that  his  position  was 
and  in  a  second  letter 
hifted  his  ground,  and 
)  reason  and  justification 
lissal : 

ircen  Dr.  Ilornby  and  Mr. 
ire  had  for  some  time  past  been 

of  opinion  on  material  ques- 

and  aiscipline ;  that  on  many 
i  Head  had  been  compelled  to 
stiint  to  account  for  conduct 
iiHiclcred  irregular,  foreign  to 

and  injunouH  to  the  actual 
taractcr  of  the  Scliool ;  that,  in 

warnings  and  remonstrances, 
B    between  the    two   masters 

and  more  unsatisfactory,  until 
>nfidence  had  ceased  to  exist 
n,  and  it  was  dearly  impoe- 
liej  should  any  longer  work 

these  allegations  consti- 
irge  of  *  general  incom- 
two  observations  only 
ry ;  first,  that  Dr.  Hornby 
erbally  and  in  his  letters 
;tated  that  this  is  710/  his 
i  that  the  question  is  not 

degree  *  personal  ;*  and, 
that  if  this  were  really 
,  it  would  take  away  all 
istification  of  a  sudden 
dismissal, 
therefore  brought  to  the 

that  Dr.  Hornby  takes 
nainly  upon  two  charges, 
t  of  work,  and  violation 
riu^  a  period  of  two  or 
•;.'  2.  ^fr.  Browning's 
'     in    tlie    interview    of 

15.  And  in  the  letter 
iber  26,  to  which  re- 
s  already  been  made,  Dr. 
itroduces  a    charge,    not 

in  his  letter  of  dismissal. 


bat  one  which  gpes  fiur  to  oonobo- 
rate  Mr.  Browning's  acoonnt  of  the 
conversation  at  the  interview.  *I 
wasdbUged  to  remind  you  of  a  ipecific 
instance  of  want  of  truthfulness  on 
September  15.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
charges  comment  is  almost  saper- 
finous.  If  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Homby 
believed  that  Mr.  Browning's  •  of- 
fences,'real  or&ncied,had  beenaccu* 
mulating  daring  two  or  three  years, 
this  was  as  much  the  case  at  the 
end  of  the  sammer  half  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  half. 
Yet  daring  the  interval  he  was  in 
friendly  commonication  with  Mr. 
Browning  as  to  the  futon  arrange, 
ments  of  his  hoase,  and  never  gave 
him  the  slightest  intimation  that 
any  single  '  offence '  of  the  past  re* 
mained  uncondoned  or  nnforgiven. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  mach 
more  probable,  Dr.  Hornby  had  con- 
doned, and  knew  that  he  had  con- 
doned, all  the  past,  mast  we  believe 
that  on  being  irritated  by  lan^aage 
in  a  conversation  with  ms  asfastant 
he  took  the  strange  coarse  of  raking 
up  all  those  past  and  condoned 
offences  in  order  to  justify  himself 
in  inflicting  a  punishment  for  which 
he  can  otherwise  find  no  justifi- 
cation ?  Yet  surely  this  is  what 
Dr.  Homby  by  his  own  showing  has 
done,  and  in  a  letter  of  November  27 
he  speaks  of  the  '  want  of  truthful- 
ness,* to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  as  the  '  most  serious '  of  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Browning. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  call  atten- 
tion to  this,  the  only  specific  charge 
we  have  before  us,  premising  that,  eo 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  human 
being  save  Dr.  Homby  has  deemed 
Mr.  Browning  guilty  of  *  want  of 
truthfulne8s,'oreven  ^suppressio  rerl ' 
in  the  matter.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Without  entering  into  unnecessary 
and  wearisome  details,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  in  1873  Mr.  Browning, 
wrongly,  as  he  admits,  had  neglected 
to  send  round  to  the  parents  of  his 
boys  a  certain  circular  issued  by  the 
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head-master  relative  to  an  increas- 
ed charge  to  the  assistant-roasters 
for  board  and  tuition.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Eton  after  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  1873,  Mr.  Browning  was 
informed  that  the  Provost  had  ex- 
pressed displeasure  because  these 
circulars  had  not  been  universally 
sent.  He  immediately  for^varded 
them,  and  on  the  very  same  even- 
ing came  round  to  all  the  assistant- 
masters  an  open  paper  from  the 
head-master,  asking,  for  the  Pro- 
vost's information,  '  Have  the  cir- 
culars been  sent  ?  were  they  sent 
with  the  bills  r  '  Mr.  Browning  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  but  not  with  the  bills ;' 
which  was  the  exact  truth,  and  no 
further  explanation  could  have  been 
given  upon  the  *  open  paper.'  The 
matter  to  which  the  circulars  related 
had  been  settled.  Mr.  Browning  had 
nothing  to  gain  either  by  suppressing 
the  circular  or  concealing  the  fact  of 
his  delay  in  sending  them  round, 
and  he  had  reasoU'  to  know  that  the 
Provost  was  aware  that  he  had  not 
sent  them  before  his  return  to  Eton. 
His  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  was  given  immedi- 
ately upon  being  demanded,  and  yet 
upon  these  facts  Dr.  Hornby  founds 
the  charge  of  '  want  of  truthfulness' 
which  he  now  states  to  be  the  *  most 
serious  charge  *  of  those  which  have 
caused  Mr.  Browning's  dismissal. 

But  if,  as  must  be  allowed  by  every 
imi)artial  mind,  this  charge  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  there  remain 
the  othor  two  charges  to  which  we 
have  reduced  the  indictment — i.e., 
I. '  Neglect  of  work,  and  violation  of 
rules  during  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.'  2.  *  i^n^uage '  during 
the  interview  of  Septeml)er  15. 
Witli  respect  t(»  the  first  of  tliese  it 
may  be  observed  that  no  one  single 
instance  of  either  '  neglect  of  work  ' 
or*vii»lation  of  rules'  has  been  speci- 
fied by  Dr.  Hornby,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Browning  has  been  unable  to 
give  more  than  a  general  denial  to 
a  general  charge.  The  same  ol)- 
servation,  moreover,  is  applicable  to 


this  chaxge  as  to  that  of  '  muifc 
trathfoliiesBy'  namely,  that  it  rekl 
entirely  to  matters  (wbateTer  ih 
may  be)  disposed  of  and  aettl 
before  the  Midsniiunefr  hoiidM 
and  only  levived  hj  Ilr.  Ham 
upon  the  sadden  determinalioa 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Brownm^,  at  wU 
be  seems  to  have  amred  Mfd 
Septemher  15. 

As  to  the  '  language '  vaai  \ 
Mr.  Browning  npon  thai  daj,  ■ 
the  oironmstancee  of  the  iuiasfii 
as  they  present  themaelvea  to  I 
Homl^B  mind,  we  are  left 
to  oonjeotnre.  We  hare^ 
Mr.  Browning's  0¥m  aoooonft^  wi 
ten  to  fonr  personal  fiienda  (oae 
them  a  memher  of  the  _ 
body)  immediately  after  the 
view ;  and  asto  one 
ly  oorrohorated  hy  the 
in  which  the  head-master 
having  aocoaed  his  snbovdiMta 
a  '  want  of  trnthfuliiflM.'  fiUI 
two  aoconnts  of  the  * 
been  phused  side  by  ndep  we 
have  been  aUe  to  judge  of  ih 
comparative  probafauiiy;  bet  X 
Hornby  has  told  ns  Tinrimag  hi 
than  that  his  recoUeotioa  *dM 
very  widely'  from  that  of  1 
Browning  on  the  snbjeok  Be 
who  are  acquainted  wnh  the  ■■ 
ner  in  which  the  bred  maajsi  ^h 
spoken  of  and  wtitlen  to  II 
Browning  within  the  laet 
be  exoased  for  a  somewliat 
belief  that  his 
langpiage  npon  the 
qomtion  were  neither  mild 
ciliatory,  and  that  if  Ifr, 
exceeded  the  limits  of 
any  langoage  which  he  ^—^plfljt 
it  was  in  all  probability  under  aftM 
provocation.  Two  pointav  howeM 
appear  to  us  to  be  abondaali 
clear.  First,  that  up  to  the  tins 
this  '  interview  *  Dr.  Hornby  had  i 
intention  of  dismissing  Mr.  Brom 
ing,  and,  bat  for  the  oonversslM 
which  then  took  place,  would  atfi 
have  revived  the  charges  conDset 
Avith  a  provioos  period; 
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nothing  whicli  oconxred  in 
conversation  ooold  have  jnsii- 
k  sudden  and  penal  disxmssal, 
w^as  it  £ur  to  revive  the  old 
^es  in  order  to  justify  the 
Lssal,  for  which  there  was  no 
justification. 

a  have  entered  thus  nunntely 
the  details  of  the  Eton  oon- 
rsj  because  they  aptly  illns- 
the  present  position  of  assistant- 
3rs.  That  which  has  happened 
[r.  Browning  may  happen  to 
)ther  assistant  to-morrow ;  and 
tequel  of  the  narrative  is  even 

instructive.  From  the  time 
e  notice  of  dismissal  no  efforts 

spared  by  mutual  friends  to 
;  about  a  reconciliation  between 
)wo  gentlemen.  There  were 
wanting  men  to  advise  Mr. 
ning  to  make  every  reasonable 
ission  to  his  superior  officer, 
oiliers  to  point  out  to  Dr. 
by  the  difference  between  a 
ance  with  reasonable  notion 
e  connection  between  himself 
&n  assistant  and  a  penal  dis- 
kl,  for  which  he  had  no  grounds 
ever. 

it  although  the  assistant-master 
easily  amenable  to  persuasion, 
ead-master  was  inflexible.  It 
n  vain  to  urge  him  to  hold  out 
ight  hand  of  reconciliation  or 
cept  it  if  offered, 
t  there  were  considerations 
1  should  have  strongly  inclined 
Hornby  to  such  a  course. 
Lrds  the  close  of  the  year  1873 
ad  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
7  the  censure  of  the  governing 
and  was  moreover  by  no 
s  satisfied  with  the  interference 
E5  latter,  through  the  Provost, 
the  details  of  school  adminis- 
n.  In  this  hour  of  trial  he 
d  for  support  and  sympathy 
is    colleagues,     and    amongst 

Mr.   Browning    stood  man- 
forward  in  his  defence.     We 
before  us  two  documents  of 
interest  at  this  moment ;  one, 
iitcd  draft  drawn  up  by  Mr. 


Brownijog  far  the  flignatiire  of  ib^ 
assistant-masteni ;  uie  oUieri  Dr. 
Hornby's  letter  of  admowled^^nent 
to  Mr.  Browning  on  receipt  of  tbe 
same.  Both  are  carious  wnen  com- 
pared with  the  letters  lately  pub- 
lished. The  drafk  expresses  the. 
opinion  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  it  that  '  special  inoonveni- 
enoe  and  mischief  have  been  caused, 
by  the  delegation  of  the  powers  of 
the  governing  body  to  a  small 
ccnnmittee ; '  imd  the  hope  is  further 
uttered  that  'your  action  may  in 
the  future  be  less  impeded  thiui  it 
has  hitherto  been.'  But  the  special 
wordsi  whidh  Dr.i  Hornby  mighir 
well  have  recalled,  are  somewhiftt 
remarkable: 

We  wish  to  expross  to  you  a  feeUngof 
deep  ■jrmpathy  at  the  preeent  time.  The 
govenung  body  of  Eton  have  paeeed  upon 
jou,  wi^oiU  hearing  you  tn  yout  drfmiMt  a 
very  severe  cenenre,  which  oas  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newepepen.  iHsodoingihgy 
hatm  foUawed  a  eoung  whkh  is  aimMt  «»• 
(My  without  prooeimt,  and  whieh,  if  it 
wece  notknown  tobealtop^ether  nndeeervady 
miffht  prodnee  nerions  mischief  to  the  dif- 
cij^ine  of  the  School. 

The  head^master's  letter  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  document  showed 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Browning'a 
action. 

Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  which,  I 
think,  18  very  valoable,  and  would  do  great 
good  to  U8,  and  perfaape,  through  oi,  to 
many  other  achooifl^  especially  if  it  comes 
soon.  Two  or  three  blows  in  quick  succes- 
sion will  astonish  the  governing  body  a 
good  deal,  and  fairly  arouse  the  public.  It 
may  be  necessary,  I  think,  erentnally  to 
memorialise  the  goTeming  body,  the  spe- 
cial commissioners,  and  perhaps  Parlia- 
ment on  the  kind  of  government  to  vihieh 
we  are  eubjected  and  its  inconveniences. 

And  again, 

I  wish  that  the  masters  would  sign  the 
document  as  it  stands ;  but  of  course,  in  sc 
large  a  body,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  com- 
plete agreement.  I  trust  that  your  draft 
will  not  be  materially  altered,  still  less 
suppressed,  even  though  some  refuse  to 
sign,  it 

We  believe  that  the  draft  in 
question  was  ultimately  altered,  and 


itit  the  action  of  tho  aasistant-mas- 
I  took  another  form ;  one  fact, 
Bmereir,  is  beyond  qnestion,  that, 
oidst  donbt,  timidit^',  and  apposi- 
m,  Mr.  Browning  stood  forward 
nldljr  and  honcBtly  in  support  of 
lie  head-master,  etrongi  j  urging  his 
olleagues  to  afford  him  the  aid  and 
lympathy  which  he  thought  he  had 
(Tight  to  expect.  AH  this,  however, 
troold  seem  to  hare  been  forgotten 
by  Dr.  Hornby  at  the  moment  when 
^  timely  recollection  mlglit  have 
enabled  him  to  do  a  wise,  jnst,  and 
gracions  action.  To  use  the  em- 
lAatic  words  of  another  assistant- 
naater,  confessedly  the  most  learned 
■diolar  among  Eton  Masters, 
whom,  by  an  undeserved  and  nn- 
w«cedented  anpercession.  Dr.  Uom- 
)y  has  recently  driven  from  Eton 
— '  UnwilhngnesB  to  admit  the 
Ikllibitity  of  his  own  judgment 
Brerailed  over  every  other  conai- 
eration.'  In  spite  of  every  ai^H- 
lUeat  and  every  remoDstrance,  Dr. 
Hornby  determined  to  enforce  his 
notice  of  dismissal. 

Among  those  who  nrged  him  to 
■econsidcr  bis  determination  were 
forty-fonr  ont  of  the  forty-sii 
Qt-maaters.  If  report  sneak 
taly,  the  memorial  in  which  these 
gentlemen  addressed  the  hend- 
liiaHt«r  commenced  with  the  words 
•  we  venture  to  approach  yon,"  so 
that  its  langnage  was  in  all  proha- 
Inli^r  respectfal  as  well  as  conrtoons. 
80  anxions  were  they,  moreover, 
lo  avoid  giving  offence,  that  Uiey 
An^pntonsly  gunnled  the  document 
from  pnhliciiy,  and  when  ltd  es- 
tenoe  bad  been  allnded  lo  in  tho 
fnior  assistant  btkstened 
6  put  forth  the  statement  thst  in 
'9  'letter'  which  thr  asswtant- 
uters  had  addressed  td  the  head- 
they  had  >au«ftilly  db- 
nlaimed  eipre«siii^  any  ofitatoa 
tapon  thu  loerita  of  the  esse.' 
*  cMBTse,  as  a  uiatl«r  of  tiict 
t  asaiBtMnt-niasten  etthwdid  or 
1  not  Icmiw  sc<D!i«thtn^  of  lk» 
■  W  th*«M*t'  if'iWr  did. 


their  disclaimer  of  expressing  aej 
opiniou  does  not  weaken  the  ttii 
that  with  encb  knowledge  tkj 
requested  the  head-master  tn  n 
consider  his  decision  to  dismisi  Hc 
Browning;  whilst,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  if  they  did  mil,  tbeir  ooonl 
evinces  in  a  still  greater  iUfgai 
their  esteem  for  and  confidence  fl 
Mr.  Brownintr,  whom,  knowing  Iiia 
to  be  in  collision  with  tbe  hoA 
master,  they  coold  not  beheve  U 
have  done  anything  worthy  A 
dismissal.  \ 

Bnt  every  effort  to  moTe  ft 
Hornby  proved  ineSectaal.  Tta^j 
when  all  means  of  ooncilitW 
were  exhansted,  and  ttot  tiU  tkm 
Mr.  Browning  addressed  tlie  fi, 
veiTiing  body,  and  claimed  tf 
appeal  to  them  from  the  actina  4 
the  bead-master.  ThcrflnpOD  tJH 
governing  body  came  to  a  ImA 
lion  that  it  was  '  not  comp«t«Mt  N 
them  to  enter  upon  U>e  quMlki 
of  the  legality  of  Dr.  HonAjl 
conduct  in  giving  notice  of  iMI 
missal  to  Mr.  Browning,'  hut  titj 
also  'reiiueated  Dr.  Hortiliy  I 
fiimish  ihem  a  stntement  ot  A 
circumstances  nnder  whid  b»  H 
solved  on  taking  that  BC«ti.'  Sat 
seqnently,  at  a  meetinfF  beU  li^ 
days  later,  they  reaoltnea  dMi  *ll 
governing  body,  liaving  coBMhi^ 
ibe  ttateiaenU  bud  before  tinM  ^ 
Mr.  Browning  nnd 
Master,  are  of  optmon  that  ■ 
nrifttfitr  aetioit  <m  Uieir  part,'' 

The  precise  neaning  of  Om  ii 
Bolntion  lias  aerer  l>evn  oSoial 
explained.  No  doobt  it  would  W 
the  ooustraetkn  that  it  waa  i 
ttotded  to  expnes  approval  ti  D 
Hornby's  cooiw  of  action,  ad 
sndi  iau  been  the  inri  i[Miiniii 
phced  npon  it  by  a  portioa  of  t 
Press.  A«,  however,  has  M 
almuly  stated,  the  matter  has  ta 
difienmtly  andRstoot)  by  pen^ 
tikriy  to  be  weU-inforaeaa|4 
the  snbrect,  who  beliwe  tkt  i 
ffynttmg  body  isrrvly 
to  conwy  their    opnuon  1 
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was   not  such    as   to  justify 
in  dismissing    Dr.    Hornby, 
I  they  believed  to  be  the  only 
e  of   'action'   open  to  them, 
was  that,  in  the  Rugby  case, 
governing    body    found     that 
bad  no  power  to  replace  the 
ant-master  (Mr.  A.  Sidgwick) 
1  Dr.  Hayman  had  dismissed, 
ks   Dr.    Hayman  did  not  re- 
him,     they     dismissed     Dr. 
lan,   whose    successor    re-ap- 
ed   Mr.     Sidgwick.      In    the 
case,  it  is  said,  the  governing 
simply  came  to  the  conclusion 
there     were     not     sufficient 
ids  for  dismissing  Dr.  Hornby, 
bheriefore  that  they  could  do 
ng.     In  support  of  this  view, 
s  at  least  a  conclusive  proof 
bhey  by  no  means  approved  or 
•sed  the   charges    which    the 
0  believe  Dr.  Hornby  to  have 
against  Mr.  Browning,  it  may 
be   mentioned   that   a    clear 
ity  of  the  governing  body  have, 
lus    dismissal,    given    strong 
Qonials  to    Mr.    Browning   in 
)rt   of  his  application   for  an 
rtant  head-mastership, 
t  whatever  may  have  been  the 
ing  of  the    governing    body, 
Bsult  has  been  that  Mr.  Brown- 
has    been    dismissed  without 
opportunity  whatever   of  de- 
Dg       himself      against      Dr. 
by's     charges,     or    even     of 
ing  what   those   charges    ac- 
f  were.      This,    then,   is  the 
ion    of    affairs   in   which  any 
ant-master  may   find  himself 
ay  moment,  and  for  which  a 
ative  remedy  is  earnestly  de- 
.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
Browning,  in  his  letter  to  the 
ming  body,  had  scrupulously 
ined      from     attacking      Dr. 
iby,  and  only  defended  himself 
Lst  such  charges  as  had  been 
)  by  the  head-master  in  their 
drsation  and    the    subsequent 
r    of   dismissal.      Again    and 
L  has  he  pressed   to    be  per- 
}d  to  see  Dr.  Hornby's  *  state- 


ment,' but  this  the  latter  has  per- 
sistently refused,  so  that  here  is 
an  accused  person  actually  con- 
demned and  punished  without  even 
a  sight  of  ihe  indictment  against 
him. 

It  is  scarcely  surpiising  that  this 
Eton     proceeding      should      have 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  assistant- 
masters   of    other   PubUc  Schools, 
and    that    a     general     uneasiness 
should  prevail  among  this  valuable 
class  of  men.     Read  by  the  light 
of  this  recent  occurrence,  one  can 
understand    why    more    than    one 
assistant-master  has  retired   from 
Eton   during  the    past    year,   and 
why    two    of   the  best   remaining 
assistants  have  lately  been  candi- 
dates   for    other  masterships.      It 
would  require  a  great  amount  of 
confidence  to   feel  any  degree    of 
security  under  the  absolute  power 
even  of  a  man  of  well-known  tact 
and  tried  discretion.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  not  qualities  in  which  the 
present    head  •  master   has   shown 
himself      specially       pre-eminent. 
We  have  already  alluded  to   the 
year  1873,  when  he  was  at  variance 
with     the    governing     body,    and 
published   a   circular    complaining 
of  the  'grave  censure'  which  they 
had  passed  upon  him  with  reference 
to   bis    support  of    the    assistant- 
masters   in   making    certain   addi- 
tional charges  ;  again,  last  year  we 
find  him  committing  a  lamentable 
indiscretion     in     encouraging    the 
visit  of  the  *  American  revivalists, '^ 
and   putting    forward    the    extra- 
ordinary defence  that  the  contem- 
plated   *  service '    for    which     the 
sanction   of   the   Eton    authorities 
had  been  demanded  was  upon  the 
the  same  footing   as  the   existing 
institutions  of   Windsor  Fair  and 
Ascot  Races,   the    promoters    and 
patrons   of   which   have    certainly 
never  deemed  such  sanction  requi- 
site.    More  recently  stiU  we  have 
had  the    *  supercession '    to  which 
allusion  has    already  been    made, 
and  the   consequent  retirement  of 
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that  the  action  of  the  assistant-mas- 
ters took  another  form ;  one  fact, 
however,  is  beyond  question,  that, 
amidst  donbt,  timidity,  and  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Browning  stood  forward 
boldly  and  honestly  in  support  of 
the  head-master,  strongly  urging  his 
colleagues  to  afford  him  the  aid  and 
sympathy  which  he  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.  All  this,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  Dr.  Hornby  at  the  moment  when 
a  timely  i-ecollcction  might  have 
enabled  him  to  do  a  wise,  just,  and 
gracious  action.  To  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  another  assistant- 
master,  confessedly  the  most  learned 
scholar  among  Eton  Masters, 
whom,  by  an  undeserved  and  un- 
precedented supercession.  Dr.  Horn- 
by has  recently  driven  from  Eton 
— *  Unwillingness  to  admit  the 
fallibility  of  his  own  judgment 
prevailed  over  every  other  consi- 
deration.* In  spite  of  every  argu- 
ment and  every  remonstrance,  Dr. 
Hornby  determined  to  enforce  his 
notice  of  dismissal. 

Among  those  who  urged  him  to 
reconsider  his  determination  were 
forty-four  out  of  the  forty-six 
assistant-masters.  If  report  speak 
truly,  the  memorial  in  which  these 
gentlemen  addressed  the  head- 
master commenced  with  the  words 

*  we  venture  to  approach  you,'  so 
that  its  language  was  in  all  proba- 
bility respectful  as  well  as  courteous. 
So  anxious  were  they,  moreover, 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  that  they 
.scrupulously  guarded  the  document 
from  publicity,  and  when  its  ex- 
istence had  1)0111  alluded  to  in  the 
Press,  the  senior  assistant  hastened 
to  put  forth  the  statement  that  in 
the  *  letter'  which  the  assistant- 
mastei's  had  addressed  to  the  head- 
master they  had  *cai*efully  dis- 
claimed expressing  any  ojnnion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.' 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  assistant-masters  either  did  or 
<lid   not    know    somethinjr    <>f    the 

*  merits  of  the  cast*  :*   if  thev  did. 


their  disclaimer  i  cpreniiig  u 
opinion  does  not  ^  UEen  the  & 
that  with  sach  knowledge  tin 
requested  the  head-master  to  i 
consider  his  decision  to  dismisB  H 
Browning;  whflst,  on  the  oth 
hand,  if  Uiey  did  noi^  tbeir  eon 
evinces  in  a  still  greater  degv 
their  esteem  for  and  ooufidflDOS  : 
Mr.  Browning,  whom,  knowmsU 
to  be  in  colhsion  with  the  Mi 
master,  they  could  not  beKevt 
have  done  anything  worthj 
dismissal. 

But  every  effort  to  more  I 
Hornby  proved  inefieoioaL  Tk 
when  all  means  of  irrnfriBili 
were  exhausted,  and  nd  UB  Ik 
Mr.  Browning  addressed  the  | 
veming  body,  and  nlMm^J  ] 
appeal  to  them  from  the  metitm 
the  head-master.  Theraapon  I 
governing  body  came  to  a  rmi 
tion  that  it  was  '  not  competesA 
them  to  enter  upon  the  qvsili 
of  the  legality  <»  Dr.  Aonh 
conduct  in  giving  notkss  of  d 
missal  to  Mr.  Browninff/  but  tk 
also  ^reqoested  Dr.  Uombf 
furnish  them  a  statement  of  H 
circumstances  nnder  which  hs  i 
solved  on  taking  that  step."  8i 
sequenily,  at  a  meetniff  held  fs 
days  later,  they  resolvea  (hafc  'C 
governing  bochf,  having  oonsita 
the  stcUemenU  uud  befim  thsM  1 
Mr.  Browning  and  the  Hi 
Master,  are  of  opinion  that  ne  ei 
exists  far  acHon  on  their  potfL* 

The  precise  meaning  of  tfahi 
solution  has  never  been  oflsU 
explained.  No  donbt  it  wosU  bi 
the  constmotion  that  it  was  i 
tended  to  express  approval  of  I 
Hornby's  coarse  of  action,  m 
such  has  been  the  interpraMi 
placed  upon  it  by  a  portion  of  t 
Press.  As,  however,  has  be 
already  stated,  the  matter  has  be 
differently  understood  by  pern 
likely  to  bo  well-informca  up 
the  subject,  who  believe  that  1 
fcoverning  body  merely  intend 
to   convey  their    opinion  that  t 
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case   was   not  such    as  to  justify 
them   in  dismissing    Dr.    Hornby, 
vrhich  they  believed  to  be  the  only 
course  of   'action'   open  to  them. 
So  it  was  that,  in  the  Rugby  case, 
the    governing    body    found     that 
they  had  no  power  to  replace  the 
assistant. mas  tier  (Mr.  A.  Sidgwick) 
whom  Dr.  Ha3rman  had  dismissed, 
but  as  Dr.    Hayman   did   not   re- 
place   him,     they     dismissed    Dr. 
Hayman,   whose    successor    re-ap- 
pointed   Mr.     Sidgwick.      In    the 
Eton  case,  it  is  said,  the  governing 
body  simply  came  to  the  conclusion 
that    there     were     not     sufficient 
grounds  for  dismissing  Dr.  Hornby, 
and  therefore  that  they  could  do 
nothing.     In  support  of  this  view, 
and  as  at  least  a  conclusive  proof 
that  they  by  no  means  approved  or 
endorsed   the   charges    which    the 
public  believe  Dr.  Hornby  to  have 
made  against  Mr.  Browning,  it  may 
here    be   mentioned   that    a    clear 
majority  of  the  governing  body  have, 
since  his   dismissal,    given    strong 
testimonials  to    Mr.    Browning   in 
support   of  his  application   for  an 
important  head-mastership. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  governing  body, 
the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  been  dismissed  without 
any  opportunity  whatever  of  de- 
fending himself  against  Dr. 
Hornby's  charges,  or  even  of 
knowing  what  those  charges  ac- 
tually were.  This,  then,  is  the 
position  of  affairs  in  which  any 
assistant- ma.ster  may  find  himself 
at  any  moment,  and  for  which  a 
legislative  remedy  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. It  must  bo  remembered  that 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  letter  to  the 
governing  body,  had  scrupulously 
abstained  from  attacking  Dr. 
Hornby,  and  only  defended  himself 
against  such  charges  as  had  been 
made  by  the  head-master  in  their 
conversation  and  the  subsequent 
letter  of  dismissal.  Again  and 
again  has  he  pressed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  Dr.  Hornby's  *  state- 


ment,' but  this  the  latter  has  p< 
sistently  refused,  so  that  here 
an  accused  person  actually  cc 
demned  and  punished  without  ev 
a  sight  of  the  indictment  o^ati 
him. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  tl 

Eton     proceeding      should      ha 

aroused  the  fears  of  the  assistai 

masters   of    other   Public  Schoo 

and    that    a     general     uneasinc 

should  prevail  among  this  valual 

class  of  men.     Bead  by  the  lig 

of  this  recent  occurrence,  one  c 

understand    why    more    than    o 

assistant-master  has   retired   in 

Eton  during  the    past   year,  a 

why    two   of   the  best   remaini 

assistants  have  lately  been  cam 

dates    for    other  masterships. 

would  require  a  great  amount 

confidence  to  feel  any  degree 

security  under  the  absolute  po¥ 

even  of  a  man  of  well-known  U 

and  tried  discretion.  Unfortunate 

these  are  not  qualities  in  which  i 

present    head  •  master   has   sho' 

himself      specially       pre-emine 

We  have  sdready   alluded   to    i 

year  1873,  when  he  was  at  variai 

with     the     governing     body,    a 

published    a   circular    complaini 

of  the  *  grave  censure'  which  tl 

had  passed  upon  him  with  referei 

to   his    support   of    the    assista 

masters   in   making    certain   ad 

tional  charges  ;  again,  last  year 

find  him  committing  a  lamenta 

indiscretion     in     encouraging 

visit  of  the  *  American  revivalis 

and    putting    forward    the    ext 

ordinary  defence  that  the  conU 

plated    *  service '    for    which 

sanction   of    the   Eton    authorii 

had  been  demanded  was  upon 

the  same  footing   as   the   exist 

institutions   of    Windsor   Fair  i 

Ascot   Races,    the    promoters    i 

patrons   of    which    have    certai 

never  deemed  such  sanction  rec 

site.     More  recently  still   we  h 

had   the    *  supercession  '    to  wh 

allusion   lias    already   been    ma 

and  the    consequent   retirement 
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an  assistant -master  of  long  standing 
and  high  reputation,  who  has  stated 
that  '  nothing  but  the  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  "  my"  pupils  and  their 
parents  would  have  induced  me  to 
put  up  with  such  treatment'  as 
that  of  the  head  -  master  '  for  a 
single  day ; '  and  as  a  climax  to  the 
whole  we  have  now  the  unex- 
plained dismissal  of  another  assist- 
ant-master at  three  months'  notice. 

Such  things  as  these  cannot  but 
have  a  tendency  to  make  men 
pause  before  they  determine  to 
embark  upon  a  professional  career 
which  is  liable  to  bo  cut  short  at 
any  moment  by  the  caprice  of  an 
indi\ndual.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  head-master  of  P]ton  is  a  man 
conscientiously  desirous  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  that  he  believes  that, 
in  all  that  he  has  done,  he  has 
acted  for  the  good  of  the  school 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  head-master 
of  a  great  school  should  be  con- 
scientious ;  he  must  have  tact^ 
judgment,  good  temper,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  moreover,  if  he  is  •  to 
succeed,  he  must  have  the  art  of 
reading  the  characters  of  men,  and 
of  knowing  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
ordinates and  work  with  them.  In 
a  school  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
boys,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
masters,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
everything  and  everybody  down  to 
a  dull,  dead  level.  There  must  and 
will  be  differ(»uces  of  management, 
of  method,  and  of  capacity  among 
the  assist  ant -maBters,  and  the  skill 
of  the  head-master  should  be  dis- 
played in  directing  their  various 
powcT-s  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
general  result. 

Well  managed,  and  treated  with 
friendly  confidence,  the  under- 
masters  may  bo.  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name,  *  Assistants  *  of  no 
small  value  to  their  chief.  But  if 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  is  subject  to  no 
check  or  control  whatever,  and  that 
no    length    of  sci-vicc   can   secure 


them  against  the  possibil] 
sndden  and  arbitrary  <liamiff 
cannot  bat  follow  that  their  c 
will  be  relaxed,  their  a 
damped,  and  their  power  of 
good  work  seriously  impairec 
most  be  borne  in  mind,  mor 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  i 
of  men  over  whom  it  is  at  all 
sary  that  arbitraiy  power  sho 
employed  in  order  to  secnre 
conformity  to  rales  and  loya! 
port  of  the  imtem  nnder 
they  work,  llie  asBiBtant-n 
at  oar  Public  Schools  are,  i 
ably,  men  who  have  distingi 
themselves  at  one  or  other  < 
TTniversitiee,  and  nnderstaac 
roaghly  the  routine  of 
life. 

They  may  of  conrae  e 
other  men  err,  bat  there  appc 
be  no  valid  reason  why  they, 
among  Englishmen,  shonld  h 
ject  to  a  ponishment  wd 
cqoivaleut  to  rain,  at  the  idi 
of  one  individoal,  withoat  toe 
of  demanding  that  the  offena 
which  they  are  charged  shoi 
clearly  made  known  to  them,  < 
opportanity  of  claiming  a  fiu 
impartial  trial.  No  pretenoe 
necessity  of  sapporfcinff  ant! 
and  enforcing  disoipline  ii 
Public  Schools  can  be  justly 
as  sufficient  to  depriye  these  i 
the  most  ordinary  rights. 

Bat  if  it  be  adnutted  Oi 
grievance  of  the  assiatant-m 
is  incontestable,  and  their  ea 
a  legislatiTe  remedy  clearly 
oat,  the  precise  form  and  nati 
that  remedy  will  be  an 
ject  for  consideration, 
point,  a  glance  at  the  pooti 
persons  similarly  situated  in 
countries  becomes  interestinf 
instructive.  A  few  years  ag 
Kmperor  Napoleon  sent  to  En 
two  special  commissioners 
Demagcot  and  Montacci),  1 
(luire  into  our  Pablic  Sc 
system,  and  these  gentlemen 
since  published  a  work  whid 
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e  a  Continental  handbook 
he  snbjeot. 

o  the  dismissal  of  assistant- 
's in  France,  M.  Montncoi 
.   under  date    of  December 


Vlinister  of  Public  Instrnction  alone 
ght  of  dismissal,  subfect  to  a  jtrevioui 
of  the  accused  before  a  epeoial  oom- 
'  Let  me  add,  that  such  a  ease  has 
et  happened,  wnce  it  would  reouire 
ieirume  offence  to  arrive  at  tuek  er- 
r. 

nay  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
le  article  in  the  French  Code 
^  with  this  subject,  after  pro- 
*  for  the  appointment  of  the 
1  commission,  goes  on  to  say : 
nlp6  sera  admis  k  vir6eeabar 
Eense,  selon  qu'il  le  jngera 
able,  de  vive   yoix    on   par 

So  that  in  France  the  oon^ 
ktion  of  an  assistant-master 
it  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
arges  against  him,  is  happily 
possibility. 

Germany,    the     position    of 
.nt-masters  is  still  more  jea- 

guarded.  Mr.  Matthew 
1,  in  his  well-known  work, 
er  Schools  and  Uniyersitiee 
jrmany'  (page  87),  thus 
1  upon  the  subject : 

ranee  the  Minister  (of  Public  Edu- 
can  dismiss  any  functionary  of 
ry  instraction ;  in  Prnssia  he  can 
ind  him  and  stop  his  salary  for  a 
but  he  cannot  of  his  own  authority 
him.  Directors  and  Upper  Masteni 
.er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CJourt  of 
ine  for  the  Civil  Service (DMop/tmir- 
l  Berlin  :  this  Court  is  a  judicial 
>izr  of  its  niemb^'rs  belonging  to  the 
e  Court  of  Berlin ;  and  any  com- 
•equirinfi^  the  dismissal  of  a  Director 
er  Ma«t«rr  must  be  tried  before  it. 
he  si'Utpnce  of  this  Court  there  ia  an 
to  the  Minister ;  but  he  is  boond  to 
,  for  liearinc:  the  appeal,  two  referees, 
whom  must  be  a  member  of  the 
nent  of  Justice  :  and  their  decision 
Complaints  of  like  fifrayity  against 
iast«rs  (ordmtlich^  Lehrer)  are  tried 
proTincial  board,  which,  like  the 
f  Discipline,  h^are  counsel  and  «p- 
wilnfsses  on  oath ;  from  the  sentence 
K>ard  there  is  also  an  appeal  to  the 
T,  who  appoints  in  this  case  one 


referee,  bat  the  referee^  befefe  deciding  the 
appeal,  has  to  take  theopmoo  of  the  Conzt 
of  Discipline. 

From  these  extiacts  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  '  status '  of  assistant- 
masters  in  Oermanj  is  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  bv  the  same  class  in 
France  or  England,  and  that  even 
in  France  the j  are  better  protected 
than  in  our  own  country.  YanouA 
suggestions  haye  been  made  for  the 
improvement  of  their  position  in 
the  latter,  and  we  are  ffiven  to 
understand  that  seycvaf  head- 
m^steni  are  of  opinion  that  some 
alteration  in  this  direction  has 
beoome  necessary.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Hornby  himself  has  intimadjed  a 
similar  view,  for  in  the .  published 
oorretpondenoe  he  writes,  under 
date  of  October  18: 

I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  there  nere 
an  appeal,  and  if  Tou  ean  get  one  I  shall 
rejoice.  I  have  often  said  wis  of  late  irean, 
feeling  how  Talnable  it  wooldbe  to  ahead- 
master.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  necessary  in 
soch  seiioiis  cases  as  this  that  he  should 
haTB  some  saperior  to  whom  he  can  jnstiiy 
hiseorase. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  a  simple  appeal  from  a 
head-master  to  a  governing  body 
would  be  the  most  satii&ctory 
method  of  solving  the  present 
question.  When  the  head-master 
had  once  decided  upon  the  dismis- 
sal of  an  assistant,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  retain  his  own 
position  after  the  formal  reversal 
of  such  a  decision  upon  appeal.  It 
would  probably  be  preferable  that 
the  power  of  dismissal  should  rest 
with  the  governing  body,  but  that 
they  should  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  the  head-master,  who 
might  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
any  subordinate  whom  he  found 
himself  unable  to  control,  leaving 
it  to  the  governing  body  to  decide 
whether  remonstnuice  or  punish- 
ment were  necessary,  and  if  the 
latter,  what  should  he  the  measure 
of  that  punishment.  By  this 
method  there  would  be  no  undue 
interference  with  the  ordinary  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  school  on  ihe  part  of 
the  governing  body,  and  the  head- 
master woald  remain  as  now  the 
channel  of  communication  between 
them  and  his  assistants.  It  shoald 
also  be  provided  that  any  assistant, 
against  whom  snch  complaint  was 
made,  should  have  full  opportunity 
of  defending  himself  and  of  answer- 
ing any  specific  charges  made 
against  him.  Of  course  Parliament 
could,  if  it  deemed  a  further  appeal 
necessary,  give  one  from  the  decision 
of  the  governing  body,  either  to 
the  'Home  Secretary  or  President  of 
the  Council  (as  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Education),  or  to  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  Anything  which 
would  improve  the  status  of  assist- 
ant-masters,  recognise  their  pro- 
fession, and  elevate  it  before  the 
public,  will  probably  react  with 
advantage  upon  the  educational 
system  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Meanwhile,  great  authority  might 
and  should  be  left  to  the  head- 
master. In  his  hands  should  still 
remain  the  appointment  of  the  as- 
sistant-masters, and  it  might  be 
further  conceded  that  he  should 
retain  the  absolute*  power  of  dis- 
missal, say  at  three  months*  notice, 
until  an  assistant  should  have  gone 
through  a  probationary  period  of 
two  years,  by  which  time  his  fitness 
for  his  office  would  have  been  fairly 
tested.  But,  after  such  probation, 
some  better  sccunty  than  ho  now 
possesses  should  be  given  him, 
either  by  the  plan  already  suggested, 
or  by  some  other  alteration  in  the 
j»rcsent  law. 

By  restricting  the  right  of  dis- 
mi.ssal  to  cases  in  which  the  head- 
uiastiT  has  made  a  complaint,  there 
will  be  less  temptation  to  the 
governing  body  to  interfere  unne- 
ces.sarily  Wtween  that  functionary 
and  his  subordinates.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  to  Ix'  desired,  although  it 
might  often  happen  that  the  timely 
intervention  of  a  mutual  friend, 
armed  with  some  official  authority, 


might  prevent  saoh  mii 
standing  as  that  which  hai 
occurred  at  Eton.  Then 
indeed  exist  an  official  at  X 
the  person  of  the  ProiroBt,  i 
ing  on  the  spot,  is  eaqpected 
governing  body  to  see  their 
tions  duly  carried  oat,  and  i 
jadidoas  and  diaoraet  adyioe 
in  all  probabilitjr  have  pn 
the  mischief  which  has  In 
in  the  present  instance.  Bi 
are  two  ways  in  which  a  Pn 
Eton  may  aischarge  the  soi 
delicate  duties  with  which 
been  entnuted.  He  may 
please,  without  nnnecessH 
annoying  interference  wii 
head-master,  give  him  miibh 
assistance,  and  at  the  sann 
by  kind  and  well-timed  ad 
the  assistant-masten,  he  ma 
infinite  service  not  only  to 
hat  to  the  general  managei 
the  school.  On  the  other  h 
he  lack  the  wisdom,  and 
play  such  a  part  as  we  hi 
scribed,  he  maj  conataatlj 
the  head-master  bj  irritatim 
ference  in  matters  of  detei 
aggravate  instead  of  smci 
down  difficulties,  and  whs 
salted  as  to  regolations  bj  i 
sistant-masters  may  draw  1 
np,  and  standing  upon  his  i 
as  chairman  of  the  govemii^ 
refose  to  eive  an  opinion  vp 
point  wi&  respect  to  wU 
that  exalted  capacitj,  he  m^ 
after  be  called  upon  to  act  as 
It  is  not  for  ns  to  decide  id 
the  above  descriptions  mcsk 
ratelj  describes  the  action 
present  Provost,  bat  it  is  imp 
not  to  regret  that,  daring  the 
of  the  recent  controversy,  n 
no  sign  whatover  of  his  havin 
the  great  influence  of  his  p 
position  to  moderate  acerbi 
promote  reconciliation,  and  t 
port  the  general  wish  of  the 
ant-mastors  that  the  hasty  di 
of  the  head-master  shouUi  he 
sidered. 
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are  those  who  believe  that 
oarse  would  have  not  only 
coming,  but  was  actually 
nt  upon  the  Provost,  and 
jply  regret  that  it  was  not 
Moreover,  it  is  known 
Provost  and  head-master 

communication  up  to  the 
Mr.  Browning's  dismissal 
ne  of  the  points  connected 
b  dismissal,  and  it  has  even 
ggested  that  for  that  dis- 
he  Provost  is,  at  least  in 
ponsible.     But  even  if  the 

only  gave  advice  to  the 
ster  with  respect  to  his 
it  of  Mr.  Browning,  his 
ds  sitting  in  judgment  as 
1  of  the  governing  body 
it  gentleman'sappeaX  would 
o  require  justification.  At 
,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
3  very  day  of  the  dismissal 
rost  left  Eton  for  a  distant 

and  remained  thereuntil 
»re  the  meeting  of  the  go- 
body,  alleging  that  he '  had 
cr  to  interfere,*  and  em- 
no  effort  whatever  to  make 
rid  to  avert  the  mischief 
tipended. 

are,    doubtless,     several 

in  the  constitution  and 
nent  of  our  Public  Schools 
ay  hereafter  bo  considered 
rantage.  To-day  we  have 
iling  with  one  special  point 
'St.  If  the  class  of  men 
ich  assistant-masters  are  at 
Jrawn  is  not  to  deteriorate  ; 


if  energy,  indtutiy,  and  the  devo- 
tion ofuiebeet  part  of  a  man's  life 
to  the  education  of  yonth  shonldbe 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  some 
security  in  a  position  which  he  has 
obtained  by  his  own  hard  work ; 
if,  in  short,  a  man  who  has  adopted 
education  as  a  profession  is  not  to 
occupy  an  inferior  position  to  that 
of  similar  men  in  the  great  (Conti- 
nental nations,  and  to  be  worse  off 
than  any  member  of  any  other  pro- 
fession in  car  own  country ;  thoDi 
alterations  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  indicated  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Legislatare.  They  are  the 
natural  sequel  of  the  first  lesislative 
interference  with  our  Pablic  Schools; 
which,  in  recognising  and  dealing 
with  these  as  national  institntionSi 
has  made  it  necessary  that  every- 
thing appertaining  to  them  should 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  our  national  legislation, 
and  has  rendered  it  impossible  that, 
in  institutions  which  Parliament 
has  taken  under  its  care  and  for  the 
government  of  which  it  has  made 
provisions,  arbitrary  and  irrespon- 
sible power  should  be  allowed  to 
exist,  and  one  especial  body  of 
Englishmen,  whilst  following  a 
useful  and  honourable  career,  be 
singled  out  and  paraded  before  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen  as  the 
only  class  whom  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  leave 
exposed  to  condenmation  without 
trial,  and  punishment  without 
appeal. 

E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
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THE  PROPOSED  BTBON  HEMOBIAIi. 


THOSE  who  Impponct],  like  the 
present  writer,  to  be  in  Willis's 
large  room  in  Kiug  Strctt  on  tho 
afternoon  of  the  t7tb  of  last  July, 
heard  a  higlilT  characteristic  speech 
ftom  amtinof  world-wiilc  celebrity. 
The  Premier — political  First .\Ian,  by 
election,  in  the  Btitisli  Empire,  and 
moreover  notable  in  litemtnre — ex- 
pressed hia  undoubtedly  genuine  and 
strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  a 
certain  English  poet,  and  nrged 
tho  dnty  of  raising  to  his  memory 
a  national  monument.  The  speech 
was  not  long,  but  it  bore  the  marks 
of  carefal  preparation,  and  was 
delivered  with  all  that  mcosored 
Bolemuity  which  is  cliaractoristio  of 
this  orator. 

Tho  array  of  living  representa- 
tives of  literature  on  the  platform 
conld  not,  considering  the  occasion, 
be  called  imposing ;  besides  tho  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  it  consiated  of 
Lords  Houghton  and  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala.  Ac- 
cording to  tho  Thneg'  report  tho 
meeting  was  '  large  and  influential,* 
tho  '  body  of  the  hall  was  crowded 
to  ciccoHS,'  and  tho  proceedings 
were  '  very  entliasiastic  ';  but  this 
view  of  things  (like  many  which 
appear  in  the  same  newspaper)  bad 
certainly  a  large  share  of  subjectiTe 
colouring.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  hall  from  first  to  last, 
and  tho  onthnsiiism  was  of  a  re- 
markable mild  character,  befitting 


it  here,  almoat  Uteralim  thnm^hv 
and  in  its  nniifintiil  puts  •dU 
BO.  The 'cheera'and'IoiiddiMa 
piooeeded  moatlj  firam  tha  plRtfa 
and  its  71(011117.  .1 

After  some  uiul  iraidi,  Tt 
Disraeli,  with  almiMt  fdaia! 
gravity,  proceeded  thus :  '  la  d 
12th  year  of  this  OButaxj  a  jqi 
was  published  by  a  youBsiM 
who  instantly  commaadsd  M 
empathies  of  the  nation, 
no  instance  in  literary  r 
snooeas  so  sadden  antl  ao  1 
To  oso  hia  own  words :  " 
one  morning,  and  i 
fiunons."  ^wnthatti 
years  he  ponredoata 
plete  inrentions,  whioli  ' 
cqnallod  for  their  nnn^ier  ■ 
oonsiBtency  of  pnrpow  in  tba  U 
tore  of  any  ooiuiti7,  aaCMgot « 1 
dem.  (Cheers.)  AdmiiaUafica 
qualities,  for  their  plataBMWSl 
tWr  wib,  their  pasaioai— tf^'^ 
most  distingnishod  fay  tliiKVfQHf 
ezpressionand  by  the  MtblilMr~~~ 
of  their  imagination.  ,  (Q 
And  then,  after  these  MretfSkjj 
said  the  otator.  T017  ■' 


A  gentleman  w 

tio  was  on   the  plat- 

form  said  to  us 

.  next  day,  '  What  a 

failnro  it  was ! 

' — sn  far  mnv  eve- 

witnesses   ditl'ei 

r.      Let  ns  come  "at 

once,  however. 

to  the  fealnrcof  the 

day— Mr.  Kmi 

leli-s    siiL-c.;h.      11  i.. 

worth  rccnUiuiTi 

,  and  fowc  will  give 

ihralb 
say,  ill  the  fltlnew  of  fail  4| 

enjoy-ed  in  

celebrity  which  has  n«T«rf 
the  lot  of  any  other  Iitoffttiy  n 
not  only  admired  in  hia  owafi 
try,  but  reverenced  and  •!■ 
Eorope.  (Cheers.)  Howiafl 
that  after  half  a  oentoixlH 
wo  are  met  here  for  tliefl 
in  public  meeting  to  devise  Mi 
means  of  a  national  exprennaf  • 
miration  and  gratitude  to  qosM 
po  transcendent  P  IthaebseBM 
aa  some  reason  for  this  Bbaags  M 
dark  neglect,  that  the  privals  A 
nu:ter  of  this  poet  ^  as  not  as  tDs 
trious  as  his  pul     1  one.    Wh 
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I  century  has  elapsed,  private 
kcter  is  scarcely  aa  element  in 
estimate  of  literary  genius, 
ers.)  But  of  his  private  cha- 
ir it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
guous,  and  that  of  it  little  is 
\y  known ;  and  there  is  no 
in  this  room — ay,  I  would  even 

in  this  country — that  upon 
subject  can  presume  to  give  a 
ite  and  precise  opinion.  (Loud 
*s.)  But  then  it  was  said,  as 
ler  excuse,  that  his  works 
deficient  in  morality,  and  that 
adulged  in  too  free  specula- 
on  those  subjects  which 
buman  mind  can  never  pene- 
,  but  which  it  is  organicaJly 
ed  to  reverence.     And  yet  it 

be  remembered  that  he  was 
in  an  age  of  contracted  sym- 
ies  and  restricted  thought,  and 
much  which  he  then  questioned 
ince been  surrendered.  (Cheers.) 
le  fell,  which  he  undoubtedly 
nto  many  erroneous  conclusions 
ivine  subjects,  it  may  be  urged 
im  tliat  [with  extremely  delibe- 
omphasis]  he  wa^  very  young, 
.  Lyndhurst,  speaking  of  Can- 
's dying  at  tifty-six,  said,  "Why, 
as  a  mere  boy!'*  Byron  was 
ty  years  younger  when  he  died, 
in  any  speculations  upon  his 
icter  and  career  this  element  in 
wonderful  character  and  mar- 
us  career  should  never  be 
tod.  It  should  always  be  re- 
bered,  I  say,  that  we  are 
ilating  on  the  life  of  one  who, 
those   whom  the    gods    love, 

young.  (Cheers.)  During 
5  tifty  years  that  have  elapsed, 
luring  which  no  public  meeting 
3ver  been  called  to  recognise 
nerits,  a  chorus  of  poetasters 

unceasingly  worked  to  decry 

bilitit'S,  and  ultimately  even  to 

hiri  genius.  (Cheers.)    No  one 

has  cjver  ti*a veiled  in  Greece 

for    a    moment   question    the 

of  Byron  as  a  poet  of  the 
?st  class.  He  has  impressed 
liiid  on  that  country  more  than 


any  poet  who  has  existed  since 
Homer.  (Cheers.)  There  is  not  a 
cape,  a  .promontory,  or  a  column 
that  he  has  not  touched  with  the 
fire  or  suffused  with  the  sweetness 
of  his  song.  If  you  follow  him  in 
his  Italian  residence,  you  will  find 
that  Italy  was  to  him  a  source  of 
scarcely  inferior  inspiration.  But 
the  last  and  greatest  of  his  works 
does  not  depend  upon  local  interest. 
It  will  remain,  as  it  is  now  recog- 
nised,  a  great  and  unexampled  pic- 
ture of  human  nature,  and  a 
triumphant  effort  of  the  English 
tongue.  (Cheers.)  We  are  met  here, 
then,  to-day,  at  last  to  do  justioe  to 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
sons  (cheers);  what  form  your 
feelings  should  take  it  will  be  for 
you  to  decide.'  After  alluding  to 
his  visit  more  than  forty  years  affo, 
in  company  with  Byron's  son-m- 
law  (present  at  the  meeting),  to 
'that  Albania  which  Byron  cele- 
brated,' Mr.  Disraeli  conolnded — 
*  For  myself,  though  I  presume  not 
to  dictate  to  this  assembly  what 
form  their  feelings  should  assume  in 
this  respect,  I  will  express  my  indi- 
vidual desire  to  see  in  some  public 
place  a  semblance  of  this  great 
spirit,  so  that  the  English  people 
when  they  pass  shall  recognise  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.'   (Loud  cheers.) 


U. 

Men  able  to  throw  their  back- 
ward gaze  to  the  first  quarter  of 
tlio  century  can  testify  of  their 
own  experience  that  during  Lord 
Byron's  too  short  career  no  name 
rivalled  his  in  general  notoriety 
save  one — that  of  Napoleon,  and 
tliat  of  all  poetry  Byron's  was  most 
admired. 

Besides  the  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ing, there  were  adventitious  circum- 
stances that  greatly  enhanced  this 
notoriety.  His  light  was  by  no  means 
under  a  bushel,  but  set  conspicuous, 
and  aided  by  numerous  multiplying 
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and  magnifjing  mirrors.  His  satiri- 
cal retort  on  the  *  Scotch  Re- 
viewers '  had  no  wide  effect,  though 
it  made  his  name  known  in  lite- 
rary circles ;  but  the  two  cantos 
of  Cliilde  Harold,  *  \vritten  for  the 
most  part  amidst  the  scenes  which 
it  attempts  to  describe/  and 
picturing  for  the  first  time  in 
English  verse  many  anciently  fa- 
mous and  recently  talked-of  locali- 
ties, which  in  those  days  were  prac- 
tically as  remote  from  the  majority 
of  readers  as  is  now  the  interior  of 
China,  shone  out  like  a  comet.  The 
author's  title  was  no  small  help. 
The  rumours  which  were  even 
then  afloat  of  his  darkly  romantic 
personal  character  and  adventures 
had  their  share  in  heightening 
public  curiosity.  Next  came  in 
quick  succession  what  may  be  called 
the  Turkish  Tales.  People  were 
pcreatly  deh'glited  at  tl>e  importation 
direct  from  the  I-ievant  of  such 
splendid  novelties  as  minarets,  muz- 
zins,  tophaiks,  calpacs,  caftans, 
capotes,  bulhuls,  ataghans,  caloyers, 
symars,  chibouques,  tambourgis, 
tchochodars,  camboloios,  and  a 
thousand  other  curiosities.  Some- 
thing new  and  striking  was  wanted 
in  narrative  poetry.  Scott  was  the 
onlv  recent  minstrel  in  tliat  sort 
who  had  really  found  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  generality,  and  they 
had  beprun  to  be  satiated  with  bor- 
der knights,  feudal  castles,  and 
Gothic  windows,  and  Scott  himself 
to  be  tired  of  the  business. 

Jj*wd  Byron  after  his  return  to 
England  had  been  living  as  a  man 
about  town  in  some  of  tin*  '  fastest ' 
sets,  prettingdecply  into  debtandonly 
saved  from  prison  by  his  peerage,  and 
eontinuinir  to  be  much  talked  about 
for  various  reasons.  Then  followed 
his  marriaire,  his  separation,  his 
second  and  final  flight  from  Enpr- 
land.  Much  outcry  rose  against 
liim,  but  even  this  only  sounded  his 
name  mon*  loudlv  in  men's  ears, 
nn«l  d«)ubtl«ss  increased  instead  of 
lessening  the  demand  for  his  poems. 


Travelling  by  Bdffiam  and  ( 
Rhine  to  SwitBerlanC  he  wrote  t 
more  cantos  of  Chxlde  Haro 
striking  while  the  iron  wms  hot  (o 
of  the  secrets  of  hiB  power),  c 
scribing  scenery  in  the  mwhnwi 
first  impressions,  and  gleeoinff  1 
poetic  spoils  on  the  reoent  fim 
Waterloo,  and  in  the  then  fiM 
visited  mountain  Tales  of  Switi 
land  and  art  galleries  of  Italy.  1 
wrote  qnicklj  and  pnbliahed  wi 
little  delay  (though  not  witlio 
careful  revision  and  ampliticatii 
in  the  proofe) ;  a  method  entni 
suitable  to  his  genius.  His  Lonl 
publisher  knew  his  bnainci,  ■ 
Byron,  too,  being  noway  deAoH 
in  worldly  shrewdness,  took  psn 
after  his  boyish  petulance  hsa  si 
sided,  to  keep  on  good  terms  wi 
several  of  the  most  inflvesli 
critics  of  the  day.  To  OiSs 
editor  of  the  chief  EngHsh  lerk 
(also  published  by  Mnmj)t  1 
was  ^  affectionately  jours,*  andcK 
fully  made  up  his  qnandjri 
Jeffrey,  editor  of  the  rvnl 
hurgh. 

His  passage  through 
produced  Manfred  and  Tka  A 
Boner  of  Chillofi.  He  took  n  k 
abode  in  Italy,  living  uhinfa  i 
Venice,  where  he  resided  a 
palace  on  the  Grand  OttDsi^  ■ 
kept  what  has  been  called  *ahMB 
but  the  phrase  is  very  nmsit  1 
that  legal  Oriental  institntioi^  I 
Byron's  inmates  were  loose  ■! 
low  women,  his  least  sornriil 
acquaintances  were  shodcsa  ii 
disgusted  by  his  manner  of  Efii 
and  his  subsequent  liaiiw  vl 
Countess  Guiodoli  was  looflBsltl 
on  by  those  around  him  as  a  kfljfi 
ful  sipfn.  At  this  period  hewnl 
his  five  Plays,  two  'mysteriei 
(Ca!n  and  Heaven  and  Earth),  ■■ 
then  sixteen  cantos  of  Dan  Jnei 
^vhich  remains  a  fragment. 

He  had  now  grown 
Italy  and  tired  of  writing—*' 
may  seem  odd  enough  to  ssj- 
bnt    I   (In    not   think    ii    wag   m, 
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But  as  Moore  tells  as, 
of  fame  bad  become  al- 
;es8ary  to  him  as  the  air 
1/  and  he  was  resolved 
es  of  the  world  should 
1  ou  him.^  He  used  to 
boy,  *  I  will  some  day  or 
L  troop,  the  men  of  which 
^sed  in  black,  and  ride  on 
s.  They  shall  be  called 
lacks/*andyon  will  hear 
erforming   prodigies   of 

ic'h  vacillation,  he  re- 
)  to  Greece  and  join  the 
he  insurgents  against 
pression, — albeit  of  the 
Iways  had  a  most  con- 
opinion — '  plausible  ras- 
iU  the  Turkish  vices, 
r  courage. '  ^  His  health 
in  '  a  precarious  state,' 
)ettcr  to  die  doing  some- 
othing.  *  ^  He  landed  in 
24,  and  after  a  fit  of 
3ase,  and  a  subsequent 
er,  died  April  18,  in  his 
th  year. 

gh  the  period  of  his 
iation  his  name  had 
intly  in  the  ears  and 
he  public ;  in  journals 
,  and  even  pulpits,  in 
8  and  clubs,  literary 
private  conversations, 
HO  familiar,  the  subject 
h  praise  and  blame 
>rd  Byron.  Even  those 
[*s  and  actions  which 
tured  to  defend  gave 
natter  for  discussion 
to  his  notoriety.  The 
«  of  mysterious  crimes 
f  remorse,  which  hints  in 
tings  assisted  to  keep 
vays  varying  in  form. 
2V  the  practical  ques- 
l  t*3  present  itself — 
a  course  of  life  vicious, 


and,  in  (act,  an  outrage  on  social 
humanity  P '  the  answer  was  ready: 
'^  Pooh !  we  all  know  what  gossip  and 
scandal  are ;  how  grosslj  things  are 
exaggerated.     Byron  is  not  a  pnri- 
tan,  never  pretended  to  be,  but  he  is  no 
worse  than  athousand  others  athome 
and  abroad.  His  separation  from  his 
wife — well,  who  can  venture  to  say 
how  much  of  the  blame  was  his  P 
The  act  after  all  was  hen^  not  his ; 
and  we  hear  she  is  afri^d,  tizesome, 
didactic  woman,  who  tried  tolectnre 
her  fierjT  lord  into  tameness  instead 
of  ooazing  him.  The  "harem"  re- 
port is  the  kind  of  nonsense  people 
always  invent  and  repeat ;  and  as  to 
Ghilde  Harold,  and  Manfred,  and 
Lara,  and  the  rest  of  them  being 
adumbrations  of  thdr  author — ^wno 
is  idiot  enoogh  to  confuse  Macbeth^ 
and  Hamlet,  and  Othello  with  the 
personal     William     Shakspeare  P ' 
Thus  with  ceaseless  strokes  of  pro 
and  con,  countless  pairs  of  battle- 
dores kept  the  name  of  Byron,  a 
gleaming  shuttlecock,  jperpetuidiy 
aloft  and  in  motion.    Bemoteness 
and  the  romantic  names  of  Venice 
and    G«noa    aided    the    glamour, 
and    his    death   4n  the  cause  of 
Greece  *  was  a  fortunately  heroic 
finish. 

The  history  of  the  Poet's  life,  care- 
fully arranged  and  coloured  to  make 
the  most  fisivourable  impression,  and 
interspersed  with  his  clever  letters 
and  diaries  in  a  modified  and  expur- 
gated form,  was  the  work  of  his  par- 
ticular friend  Thomas  Ikloore, — the 
autobiography,  which  Byron  deli- 
berately confided  to  Moore  for  the 
press  in  due  time,  being  found  '  too 
gross  for  publication  '  ^  [GKfibrd, 
consulted  thereon  by  Mr.  Murray] — 
*  the  second  part  full  of  very  coarse 
things,'^  Moore  himself  reports 
This  cunningly  manipulated  'Life.' 
by  Moore  remains  the  accepted  por- 


Mo«>n-.  -  Soo  chap.  51  in  Mooro's  Life.  *  Life,  &c.  c.  iv. 

*  J^ttri'n,  42.  *  Lettfrs,  549. 

c  and  Letter*  of  Thojuas  Moore.     By  I/onl  Russell.     May  1824. 
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trait  of  Byron;  but  even  there, 
garbled  as  it  is,  the  tme  lineaments 
conld  not  be  concealed.  Mr. 
Disi-aeli  takes  upon  him  to  term 
Byron's  character  '  ambiguous/  but 
— whatever  doubts  may  hang  over 
particular  circumstances — his  ge- 
nei-al  habits  of  life,  the  prevailing 
hues  of  liis  thoughts  and  feelings, 
are  known  to  us  with  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  distinctness. 

III. 

The  mode  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter which  has    been  just  men- 
tioned,  is   precisely  that  adopted, 
in  its  least  scrupulous   form,  in  a 
certain    novel    called    Venetia,    in 
which    Lord   Byron    is    avowedly 
*  shadowed  forth,'  or  rather  illumi- 
nated, by  all  the  devices  of  eulogy. 
Vivian  Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming, 
by  the    sa^me  author,   are  full  to 
overflowing  of  Byronism,  both   in 
manner  and   substance,  though  it 
is    true    that   the   vehemence   and 
the  magniloquence  of  the  original 
are  often   caricatured  in   the  imi- 
tation. 

The  fact,  indeed,  has  long  been 
well   known   to   many,  that  Lord 
Byron  has   been   the   chief  object 
of    ^Ir.    Disraeli's     literary    hero- 
worship,  almost   from   the  cradle, 
and  continues  to  be  down  to  the 
present  moment.     There  is  nothing 
in  the  least  surprising  in  this ;  nor 
perhaps  even  in  discovering  indi- 
cations   in    the   recent  speech  in 
King  Street,  that  ^Ir.  Disraeli  still 
occupies  the  line  of  defence  as  to 
Byi'on's  social  character  and  con- 
duct  which,  as  has  been  said,  he 
took  up  in  Venciia, 

Mr.  Disraeli  allows  that  Lord 
Byron  '  indulged  in  too  free  specu- 
lations on  those  subjects  which  the 
human  mind  can  never  penetrate, 
but  which  it  is  organically  formed 
to  reverence,'  and  that  *  lie  fell  into 
many  erroneous  conclusions  on 
Divine  subjects.*  But  in  making 
these  remarks,  Mr.  Disraeli  does 
not    speak    to    the    purpose    (ex- 


cept, indeed,  the   purpose  c 

moment) ;  he  decidedly,  to 

very  vulgar  phrase,  has  the  ura 

by  the  ewr.     Byron  was  not  \ 

those  men  who  feel  an  nrgei 

promulgate  new  and  daring  tl 

in  opposition  to  those  wfaic 

accepted  in  their  time  and  i 

He    sneered    at    Christianit 

donbt,  the  doctrine  of  the  T 

Eternal  Punishment,  and  so 

as  men  of  the  world  did  ai 

but  he  neither  fell  nor  ros 

any  conclusions  whaterer  oi 

vine  subjects.'    And  on  huni 

jects,  in  which  department  hi 

was  interested  and  inflnentia] 

were  his  '  speonlations '  and 

elusions'?    These  phrases^ i 

to  a  writer  of  note,  soggcst 

thing  systematic,  jJiiloaophi 

foona — carefol   reaeaxehesi  i 

convictions.    Byitm's  oaae  w 

of  a  clever  man  of  ploasme, 

views  of  life  are  engendflrei 

his  own  moods  and  ^iiimBl  < 

ences ;  his  specnlatioiis  wen 

which  occnr  to  aoiok  a  tarn 

his  cigar :  condnaionB  of  tt 

importance  he  never  atrrfsd 

strove  to  arrive  at,  on  aayi 

matter.    Patting  '  Diviiie  wi 

out  of  the  qnestion,   his  a 

towards  hnman  snbjcMDla 

the  least  that  of  the  en 

new  opiniODS    (right    ( 

He  sneered  at  marriage 

ties,  not  becanse  he  had  tea 

speculation,  much  bas  ttnj  i 

sion  on  the  snbjeot^  hot  hsa 

was  sensual  and   seHlvflH 

had  been  bom  and  hvsd  'tt 

contagions   atnioa|dwra.    la 

truth  he  told.    He  had  1^ 

He  indulged  freely  in  Mm 

from  his  school-days.     'Wtok 

hood  np  he  mocked  on  evsnf 

tnnity  at    any    notion    of 

virtue  or  conjugal  fiuth. 

At  a  certain  time  in  his 
he  was  advised  that  it  wo 
prudent  to  marry  a  vcl 
wife,  and  he  aoooroingly  p 
and  married  in  all  the  a 
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(sneering  at  them  all  the 
-his  letters  to  Moore  at 
tne  are  odious).  Brigham 
s  doctrines  on  the  relations 
;exes  may  not  deserve  much 
m,  but  he  has  some,  or 
*s  to  have ;  Byron  had  none, 
I  oil  as  sprung  from  bodily 
jntal  habits  of  Hbertinism. 
t  was  in  partnership  with 
Wit  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
but  if  you  were  to  cut  out 
jests  that  turn  on  adultery 
tiication,  you  would  leave  but 

Disraeli  says  that,  after  fifty 
'  private  character  is  scarcely 
iicnt  in  the  estimate  of  lite- 
en  ius,*  the  truth  of  which 
hcgm  is  in  any  case  not  self- 
t ;  but  when  the  question  is 
an  whose  private  character 
I  itself  into  every  pore  and 
of  his  public  writings,  and  it 
osed  to  erect  a  national  raonu- 
u  him  in  token  of  admiration 
•atitude,  then  the  considera- 
'  private  character  most  de- 
caunot  be  left  out.  If  the 
bers  to  the  monument  could 
heir  eyes  to  it,  those  who 
upon  tliat  monument,  were 
with  a  passing  glance,  cer- 
vould  not.  Lord  Byron's  cha- 
in d  writings  are  perhaps  more 
-able  than  those  of  any  other 
who  ever  lived.  In  fact,  the 
t  and  vitality  of  his  verses 
depend  upon  their  strongly 
)graphic  nature.  The  *  con- 
y  of  purpose  '  which,  accord- 
Mr.  Disraeli,  runs  through 
.'ms,  is  to  us  only  recognis- 
n     the    form    of    perpetual 

Q. 

t,  then,  was  the  private  cha^ 
:)f  this  })oet,  which  is  so  in- 
bly  mixed  up  with  his  poetry 
fame  ?  *  Of  his  private  cha- 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
ous,  and  that  of  it  little  is 
known ;  and  there  is  no 
n  this  room — ay,  I  would 
y,  in  this  country — that  upon 


that  subject  can  presume   to  give 
a  definite  and  precise  opinion.' 

Now  in  one  sense  it  is,  of  course, 
true  of   Lord  Byron,   as  of  every 
mortal,  that  no   man  can   presume 
to  gi  ve  '  a  precise  and  definite  opi- 
nion '  as  to  his  private  character : 
wo  never  can   Imow   all.     On    the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain   un- 
deniable facts  as   to  Lord   Byron, 
which  are  as  well  established   as 
any  facts  can  possibly  be,  relating 
to  his  parentage,  education,  temper, 
and    conduct.      The    pictures    on 
which  we  rely  are  drawn  most  of 
them    by  his  warmest    friends,  or 
by  his  own  hand.     If  we  may  not 
venture  to  characterise  Lord  Byron's 
conduct  in  life   with  reference  to 
some  of  the  chief  laws  which  bind 
civilised  human    society  together, 
we  may  as  weU  make  a  bonfire  of 
our  biography  books. 

But  we  must  pass  on  qnickly  to 
consider  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeU's  description  of  Lord  Byron  as 
a  '  poet  of  the  highest  class.' 

IV. 

The  poetry  which  we  read  in  our 
youth,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
contemporary  writers  then  in  vogue, 
is  the  poetry  which  most  deeply 
impresses  us.  Mr.  Disraeli's  youth 
was  within  the  influence  of  certain 
London  literary  circles  combining 
literature  with  fashion,  and  lay 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  noble 
poet's  (as  Moore  delights  to  call 
him)  brilliant  celebrity.  It  is  no 
wonder  if,  to  not  a  few  of  the  men  of 
that  time  who  are  still  amongst  us, 
the  splendid  reputation  retains  its 
Hesperian  brightness,  or  has  be- 
come, if  less  dazzling,  even  more 
lovely  and  adorable  seen  through 
the  long  vista  of  memory ;  and  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  charm  must  be 
especially  powerful.  His  sympathy 
with  Byron  in  matters  of  literary 
taste  (and  to  these  we  would  for 
the  present  confine  ourselves)  has 
from  the  first  been  manifest.  Before 
the  date  of  Byron's  death,  Disraeli 
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trait  of  Byron;  but  even  there, 
garbled  as  it  is,  the  true  lineaments 
could  not  bo  concealed.  Mr. 
Disraeli  takes  upon  him  to  term 
Byron's  character  *  ambigaous/  but 
— whatever  doubts  may  hang  over 
particular  circumstances — ^his  ge- 
neral habits  of  life,  the  prevailing 
hues  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
are  known  to  us  with  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  distinctness. 

III. 

The  mode  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter which  has  been  just  men- 
tioned, is  precisely  that  adopted, 
in  its  least  scrupulous  form,  in  a 
certain  novel  called  Veneiia^  in 
which  Lord  Byron  is  avowedly 
*  shadowed  forth,'  or  rather  illumi- 
nated, by  all  the  devices  of  eulogy. 
Vivian  Grey  and  Contarini  Fleming^ 
by  the  sa^e  author,  are  full  to 
overflowing  of  Byronism,  both  in 
manner  and  substance,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  vehemence  and 
the  magniloquence  of  the  original 
are  often  caricatured  in  the  imi- 
tation. 

The  fact,  indeed,  has  long  been 
well  known  to  many,  that  Lord 
Byron  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  ^Ir.  Disraeli's  literary  hero- 
worship,  almost  from  the  cradle, 
and  continues  to  be  down  to  the 
present  moment.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  least  surprising  in  this ;  nor 
perhaps  even  in  discovering  indi- 
cations in  the  recent  speech  in 
King  Street,  that  ^Ir.  Disraeli  still 
occupies  the  line  of  defence  as  to 
BjTon's  social  character  and  con- 
duct which,  as  has  been  said,  he 
took  up  in  Venctia. 

Mr.  Disraeli  allows  that  Lord 
Byron  *  indulged  in  too  free  specu- 
lations on  those  subjects  which  the 
human  mind  can  never  penetrate, 
but  which  it  is  organically  formed 
to  reverence,*  and  that  *he  fell  into 
many  erroneous  conclusions  on 
Divine  subjects.'  But  in  making 
these  i-emarks,  Mr.  Disraeli  does 
not    s]x*ak    to    the    purpose    (ex- 


cept, indeed,  the  purpose  o 

moment) ;  he  decidedly,  to  * 

very  vulgar  phrase,  has  the  term 

by  the  ear.     Byron  was  not  < 

those  men  who  feel  an  nrgei 

promulgate  new  and  daring  tfa 

in  opposition  to  those  whie 

accepted  in  their  time  and  n 

He    sneered    at    Christianib 

donbt,  the  doctrine  of  the  IS 

Eternal  Pnnishment,  and  so 

as  men  of  the  world  did  ai 

but  he  neither  fell   nor  roa 

any  conolnsions  whatever  on 

vine  Babjects.'    And  on  hnma 

jects,  in  which  department  ha 

was  interested  and  inflnential, 

were  his  '  specnlationa '  and 

closions'P    These  phninon,  ■ 

to  a  writer  of  note,  snggest 

thing  systematio,  philoaophii 

found — carefol   reaeaxcheSb  i 

oonrictioDS.    Byron's  case  wi 

of  a  clever  man  of  pleasant 

yiewB  of  life  are  engendsnd 

his  own  moods  and  easoal  i 

enoes;  his  specnlationa 

which  occnr  to  staoh  s 

his  cigar:  condnaionB  of  Ai 

importance  he  never  arrivsl 

strove  to  arrive  at,  on  aayi 

matter.    Patting  '  Divine  ad 

out  of  the  question,   his  si 

towards  hnman  snbjeola 

the  least  that  of  the  en 

new  opiniODS    (rigfat    i 

He  sneered  at  marriage 

ties,  not  becanse  he  had 

speonlation,  mnch  bv  ttnj  c 

sion  on  the  snbjeot^  hot  bssi 

was  sensual  and   asKirili 

had  been  ham  and  Ind  flb' 

contaffioQB   atmoa|dwra.    li 

tnithbetold.    Hehadli«l|l 

He  indulged  freely  in  aem 

from  his  school-days.     ¥rtm 

hood  up  he  mocked  on  every 

tunity  at    any    notion    of 

virtue  or  conjugal  fiutfa. 

At  a  certain  time  in  his 
he  was  advised  that  it  wo 
prudent  to  marry  a  wel 
wife,  and  he  aoooroingly  pr 
and  married  in  all  the  or 
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(sneering   at  them   all   the 

—  his    letters    to    Moore    at 

nic   are   odious).      Brigham 

's  doctrines  on  the  relations 

sexes  may  not  deserve  much 

DH,    but    he    has    some,    or 

es  to  have ;  Byron  had  none, 

ach  as    sprung  from   bodily 

ental   habits   of  Hbertinism. 

it   was  in    partnership  with 

Wit  he    undoubtedly  pos- 

but  if  you  were  to  cut  out 

jests  that  turn  on  adultery 

nication,  you  would  leave  but 

Disraeli  says  that,  after  fifty 
*  private  character  is  scarcely 
iiont  in  the  estimate  of  lite- 
genius,*  the  truth  of  which 
thcgm  is  in  any  case  not  self- 
t ;  but  when  the  question  is 
lan  whose  private  character 
1  itself  into  every  pore  and 
r  of  his  public  writings,  and  it 
>osed  to  erect  a  national  monu- 
:o  him  in  token  of  admiration 
ratitude,  then  the  considera- 
f  privato  character  most  de- 
'i  cannot  be  left  out.  If  the 
ibers  to  the  monument  could 
their   eyes   to   it,  those  who 

upon  tliat  monument,  were 
with  a  passing  glance,  cer- 
^'ould  not.  Lord  Byron's  cha- 
and  writings  are  perhaps  more 
rablo  than  those  of  any  other 
who  ever  lived.  In  fact,  the 
;t  and  vitality  of  his  verses 
f  depend  upon  their  strongly 
ographic  nature.  The  '  con- 
jy  of  purpose  '  which,  accord- 
»  Mr.  Disraeli,  runs  through 
ems,  is  to  us  only  recognis- 
in  the  form  of  perpetual 
u. 

it,  then,  was  the  private  cha^ 
of  this  })oet,  which  is  so  in- 
ibly  mixed  up  with  his  poetry 
>  fame  ?  *0f  his  private  cha- 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
ions,  and  that  of  it  little  is 

knouTi ;  and  there  is  no 
in  this  room — ay,  I  would 
ly,  in  this  country — that  upon 


that  subject  can  presume   to  give 
a  definite  and  precise  opinion.* 

Now  in  one  sense  it  is,  of  course, 
true  of   Lord  Byron,   as  of  every 
mortal,  that  no   man  can  presume 
to  give  *  a  precise  and  definite  opi- 
nion* as  to  his  private  character: 
we  never  can   Imow   alL     On    the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain   un- 
deniable facts  as   to  Lord   Byron, 
which  are  as  well   established  as 
any  facts  can  possibly  be,  relating 
to  his  parentage,  education,  temper, 
and    conduct.      The    pictures    on 
which  we  rely  are  drawn  most  of 
them   by  his  warmest    friends,  or 
by  his  own  hand.     If  we  may  not 
venture  to  characterise  Lord  Byron's 
conduct  in  life  with   reference  to 
some  of  the  chief  laws  which  bind 
civilised  hmnan    society   together, 
we  may  as  weU  make  a  bonfire  of 
our  biography  books. 

But  we  must  pass  on  qnickly  to 
consider  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeU's  description  of  Lord  Byron  as 
a  *  poet  of  the  highest  class.* 

The  poetry  which  we  read  in  our 
youth,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
contemporary  writers  then  in  vogue, 
is  the  poetry  which  most  deeplv 
impresses  us.  Mr.  Disraeli* s  youth 
was  within  the  influence  of  certain 
London  literary  circles  combining 
literature  with  fashion,  and  lay 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  noble 
poet's  (as  Moore  delights  to  call 
him)  brilliant  celebrity.  It  is  no 
wonder  if,  to  not  a  few  of  the  men  of 
that  time  who  are  still  amongst  us, 
the  splendid  reputation  retains  its 
Hesperian  brightness,  or  has  be- 
come, if  less  dazzling,  even  more 
lovely  and  adorable  seen  through 
the  long  vista  of  memory' ;  and  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  charm  must  be 
especially  powerful.  His  sympathy 
with  Byron  in  matters  of  literary 
taste  (and  to  these  we  would  for 
the  present  confine  ourselves)  has 
from  the  first  been  manifest.  Before 
the  date  of  Byron*s  death,  Disraeli 
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the  Youuger  had  already,  we  belieTC, 
tried  his  hand  as  a  public  writer,  and 
abont  two  years  after  that  event  his 
novel  of  Vivian  Grey  was  given  to 
the  world.  Vivian  Grey  is  Byron's 
favourite  inelo-dramatic  hero  over 
again,  transferred  to  the  world  of 
English  ]>olitic-s  ;  he  is  a  social  and 
parliamentar}'  Corsair.  Uis  opi* 
nions  and  feelings  are  of  the  well- 
known  '  Bvronio  *  sort,  translated 
into  prose.  Several  pages  of  this 
novel,  by  the  way,  are  occupied 
with  remarks  suggested  by  the 
Corsair — *  that  great  work  of  your 
illustrious  poet.' — *Ah!  what  a 
sublime  work  I — what  passion  ! — 
what  energy  ! — what  knowledge  of 
feminine  feeling  I — what  contrast 
of  character  !  — what  sentiments ! — 
what  situations,  &c.,  &:c.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's tast«  for  Byronism  in  lan- 
guage— his  pi-efeix'uce  for  the  high- 
flown,  declamatory,  and  melo-dra- 
matic — displayed  itself  in  his  earliest 
work,  and  has  continued  to  adorn 
his  stories,  his  political  essays,  and 
his  speeches  down  to  the  present 
day,  almost  unmodified  by  time. 

Ha>'ing  made  politics  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  his  own  person  *  dashed 
into  the  very  heat  and  blaze  of 
eloquent  faction,'^  the  clever  anta- 
gonist of  Peel  gradually  acquired 
much  experience — after  a  sort— of 
men  anil  aff'airs,  which  of  course 
infused  itself  into  his  later  fictions, 
and  made  them  better  worth  read- 
ing ;  but  as  io  style,  his  taste  has 
continued  unaltered  ;  he  adores  tall 
tall\  and  is  liable  at  any  moment  in 
his  speeches  or  Ixjoks  to  begin 
swelliii^j:  and  struttiii!:;  abont  on 
tiptoe.  Thei*e  is  in  short  in  him,  as 
there  was  in  Bvron,  a  jn'cat  deal  of 
the  actor,  and  this  in  one  who  comes 
much  before  the  public  is  far  fronian 
unpopular  (juality,  is  very  lil.ely  lo 
*  take ; '  pt»opIe  in  ijeneral  aro  often 
in  the  mood  of  a  theatrical  audience 
— ready  to  be  stimulated  and  excited, 
and  not  too  particular  how,  while 


comfortable  at  the  same  time  i 
underlying  feeling  that,  afte 
nothing  serioas  is  meant.  Whc 
however,  it  be  not  past  a 
when  a  man  of  this  kind  bee 
Head  of  the  GoTemmentof  £ii{ 
is  a  question  which  our  sons 
probably  be  aUe  to  answer  ] 
distinctlj  than  we  can.  Bal 
most  not  digress.  Onr  biuuiei 
day  is  with  literaiy  matters. 

V. 

Mr.  Disraeli  beinff  himself  a  G 
Celebrity,  any  pablic  and  fii 
enunciation  of  opinion  from  si 
man  cannot  &il  to  have  influ 
It  is  not  nninteresting  to  IM 
how  far  in  the  present  case  i 
influence  is  reasonable  and  rigl 
Although  a  Prime  Minister 
make  a  duke  or  bishop,  he  hi 
official  authority  whatever  fee 
tablish  the  literary  rank  of  a] 
and  we  must  somewhat  jesli 
estimate  the  value  of  his  opi 
on  a  question  of  the  latter  kinl 

We  are  not  here  without  bms 
judging.  From  Mr.  DisFasfi'sj 
writing  in  its  most  ambitioiui  i 
we  are  able  to  gather  a  uteitj  i 
notion  of  the  sort  of  aiotioB 
style  which  he  most  admirea. 
we  have  something  more  to  gtU 
Here  and  there  in  his  clever  a 
he  has  given  specimena  of  his 
poetry  in  various  metres; 
readers  may  turn  to  them  for  ti 
selves.  But  thcj  may  not  be 
to  lay  their  hands  so  readihrei 
opus  magnum  in  versa— Tb 
votutionanf  Epick^  first  pnbliih 
i^34«  when  the  author  waa  twi 
nine  vears  old,  and  repahUshsi 
him  m  revised  form  with  a  de 
tion  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  1864, 1 
he  was  fifty-nine.  It  is,  there 
not  an  immature  production, 
original  prcftu^  is  reprinted,  m 
so  nobly  characteristic  a  pie( 
writing  that  we  wish  thm 
room  here  for  the  whole  of  it 
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*  It  was  on  the  plains 
I  first  conceived  the 

iTork.  .  .  Deeming 
lanco  too  rashly,  in 
hour,  a  Poet,  I  cnrsed 
lat  had  placed  me  in 
coasted  of  being  anti- 
ad  while  my  Fancy 
d  with  my  Reason,  it 
s  my  mind,  like  the 
it  was  then  playing 
t  in  those  great  poems 
be  pyramids  of  poetic 
falling  and  the  fading 
f  less  creations,  the 
?r  embodied  the  spirit 
3.  Thus  the  most 
3nt  of  an  heroick  age 
the  niad  an  Heroick 
the  consolidation  of 
xjrb  of  empires  pro- 
B  ^neid  a  PoHtical 
i  val  of  learning  and  the 
cnlar  genius  presented 
ivine  Comedy  with  a 
k;  and  tbe  Reformation 
eqnences  called  from 
of  Milton  a  Religious 
the  spirit  of  my  Time 
be  uncelebrated?' 

*  standing  upon  Asia 
pon  p]urope,  with  tlie 
)ont  alone  between  us, 
w  of  night  descending 
ntains,*  Mr.  Disraeli 
For  me  remains  the 
jr  Epick.*  And  *  the 
ays,  '  first  conceived 
ly  isles  of  the  Egean, 
I  to  mature,  and  in 
mpose,  on  the  shores 
^a,  but  not  less  famous 
submits,  however,  but 
ion  of  [hisl  creation  ' 
nion,  and  should  that 
ii-able,  intends  to  *hurl 
Limbo  ;*  finishing  this 
re  face  in  these  words  : 

if  it  be  permitted  to 
I  hope,  (?volve  a  moral 
lors  and  the  governed 
ruse  with  profit,  and 
ach  wisdom  to  mon- 
nniltitudes/ 


Are  we,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  for^ 
bidden  to  hope  that  this  great 
Work,  in  its  complete  fonn,  may 
yet  be  given  to  mankind  ?  Mean- 
while let  us  look  at  the  three 
'  Books '  which  are  actually  in  our 
hands: — Book  I.,  Magros.  Book 
II.,  Lyridon.  Book  ILL.,  The  Con- 
quest of  Italy.  Macros,  who  is 
neither  Scotchman  nor  Frenchman, 
but  a  *  mighty  sprite' — in  short, 
the  Genius  of  Feudalism — appears 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  along 
with  Ltbidon,  the  ffenius  of  Federa- 
lism, before  the  throne  of  DiMO- 
GORGON,  each  to  plead  his  cause  in 
turn.     Section  I.  is  as  follows : 

Throned  on  an  orb  of   light,  Yob  awftil 

form 
By  doud  tranBlncent  veiled,  a«  mist  conceals 
The  eatazact,  the  tenors  of  hit  mien, 
InefTable  sabdning ;  darkly  ehone 
The  BucuooRooN.    Boond  his  high  estate. 
Maintained  their  pride  the  spirits  of  his 

host 
In  vast  array.    Bright  beinn  like  to  mom^ 
With  amethystine  wings  and  starry  croims» 
Rank  above  rank,  in  semicizcled  gzaee ; 
The  chie£i  in  ftont,  behind  the  inferior 

sprites, 
Till  with  the  dimness  of  the  distant  sky 
Mingle  their  blending  wings ;  while  broad 

and  bright 
Spanning  thi»  solemn  company,  its  arch 
An  iris  spreads. 

This  does  remind  one  of  Paradise 
Lost — but  with  a  difference. 

Demogorgon  exclaims,  *  Rise, 
dread  antagonists!'  and  the  two 
geniuses  spring  up  together;  but 
Magros  catches  the  Speaker's  eye 
(so  to  say),  and  is  allowed  to  open 
the  debate.  He  describes  in  a  higiily 
figurative  manner  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  triumph  of  the  Bar- 
barians, rise  of  the  Papacy,  &c.  &c., 
being  attended  in  his  wanderings 
on  tbc  earth  by  two  beautifol  youths, 
who  on  their  first  meeting  give  him 
this  particularly  clear  description 
of  themselves  : 

Spirits  are  we, 
And  tho*  tbe  Rtiir-crowned  choristers  aboTe, 
Eternal  praises  round  tho  Eternal  Throne 
Chanting,  few  emaniitions  from  the  form 
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Divine,  more  reverence,  than  the  mighty 

sprite 
In  heaven  called  ^lagros,  oven  akin  to  thee. 
Me  Faith  they  call ;  my  brother  Fbalty 

hight. 

InvcrsioH  is  one  of  our  author's  fit- 
vonritc  devices  for  heightening  his 
poetic  style,  and  it  is  possible  that  by 
sorting  oat  these  words  some  mean- 
ingmightbeelicited.  The  three  oom- 
panions  find,  in  a  place  of  tombs  and 
min  A^st,  a  motionless  and  gigantic 
Old  Man  sitting  on  the  groond,  who 
has  evidently  seen  better  days,  and 
is  in  fact  the  Pope — or  rather  the 
Catholic  Church  personified. 

And  as  I  watched 
With  breathless  scratiny  that  roveiend  face, 
Behold  a  tear,  a  solitary  tear, 
Broke  from  those  ancient  ^ye-balls ;  down 

that  -wan 
Majestic  visage  rolling ;  then  it  sighed, 
Not  loud,  yet  strangely  thrilling,  and  that 

sigh 
Kepeut  unearthly  echoes :  on  each  branch 
Blasted,  their  mystic  wings  the  visions  flap. 
The  dragons,  in  their  dens  obscene,  their 

tails 
Lash  flaming,  mid  the  serpents*  gloomy  hiss. 

This,  it  will  be  owned,  is  sublimely 
terrible,  and  the  solitary  tear  re- 
markably touching.  They  kindly 
pick  up  the  Old  Man,  hand  him 
liis  sceptre,  set  his  triple  crown  on 
his  head,  and  lift  him  again  on  his 
throne ;  proceeding  aflerwards  to 
new  adventures,  in  which  we  regi'et 
we  are  not  able  to  follow  them.  Lt- 
BiDON  must  in  fairness  have  a  word 
or  two,  and  we  will  choose  a  gentler 
scene,  where  he  *  meets  a  beantifdl 
maiden  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.* 
Here  are  sections  xix.  and  xx,  of 
Book  II.— 

XIX. 

Heights  castellate, 
Quaint  towns,  f.iir  farms,  and  mom-illn- 

mined  sails, 
Mid  airulling  of  birds,  while  through  the 

vah- 
Of  vineyards  llow>  the  river.     As  I  gazed, 
Than  the  dawn  fresher,  singing  like   the 

birds, 
Came  by  a  maiden.     '  Who  art  thou,  this 

morn 
Golden,  amitl  thf  meads  of  Rhine  ?  *   .Slight 

blush 


From  pastime  task  nplooiring,  ea 
Of  heartsease  twining;  she  with 

Toioe: 
*  Of  loven  too  tong  parted,  I  the 
My  name  Opuriow :  saintly  noCfa 
Long  known  to  few,  yet  faj  those  ft 
From  my  mwestic  sire  oj  widsd 
Long  parted  bat  in  Tain;  forint] 
By  hand  of  holy  man  naitsd  wm 
PBTSiGax.  BnaoKfTB.  aadlimui 

lore 
I  the  trne  pledge;  iny  infrathM 
Knowledge  andTnitfc  the  nvniqr 
And  ne?er  c^ng  Hope,  wbobjtt 
From  deathlike  tzanee  awaki^  i 
With  crimson  flash.' 


'  Lon|;  hoDOued  and  losi 
Thy  parents,  in  their  eaose  bsgl 
To  blend  their  fiOes.    Ah!  m 

dream  the  woe 
Withering,  their  lores  hsn  • 

fawn-like  ms. 
Glancing  aroona,  nneonseiOMoft 
Wonld  fonn  a  eoxxMit  svite 

stream 
That  rashes  at  oar  ftsL' 

Lyridon,  in  oompuiy  wiA 
emigrates  to  AxDenokfirk 


•  Of  stainless  Washington  the  fti 

In    Book   the   third 
comes  on  the  soene^  pledgi 
to  Lyridon,  invades  Itd^,  I 
his  triumphs]  entiy  into  1 

He  comes!  he  oonesi  Anid  t 

peal 
Of  bell  and  cannoi^  and  the  ks 
Upon  his  prandng  steed  Kapd 
Upon  their ' — *"  —  "  - 


Want  of  BMoe  compsh 
firain ;  hat  henwe  o^**finp  tl 
i?e  oannot  resisi  a  few 
most  oharming  of  anlgoeli 
inspirer  of  poelio  n^iteia 
say  Woman  P— 

Ana 
Erst  in  a  tyrant's  hall,  fiur  W< 
With  step  permissiTe  ;  trifle  oi 
Or  baublo  flong  aside  with  eol 
Of  higher  deeds  man  mosiai 

now; 
But  heaven  deeeeadinfr  in  cele 
Man  inspiration  finds :  A  teen 
Of  heart-ennobling  iuicies  and 
Crystalline.  0*er  Us  Tariovs  li 
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yinp  spell.    With  all  his  moods 
dmfr ;  b\gh  or  smile,  she  shares 
Q'l  the  pliiltre  of  her  power 
ympathy  I 

1)0  recollected  that  tbe 
the  Poem,  of  which  these 
:s  form  the  beginning,  en- 
he  hope, — not  in  immature 
as  a  passing  fancy — be- 
t  he  liad  a  good  chance, 
ing  the  peer  of  Homer, 
>ante,  and  Milton.  This 
in  sober  seriousness, 
diction  and  stylo  our  ex- 
e  some  notion,  but  none 
eariness  caused  by  long- 
igo  after  page — at  once 
monotonous — of  personi- 
id  artificiality,  turgid  lan- 
vvkward  verse,  pompous 
lace  in  thought,  confuising 
ion  of  tawdry  imagery. 
3ver  jKjrceives  in  the  Revo- 
EjNcJ:  anything  to  suggest 

of  the  IHady  jEneid, 
mmcduiy  £jid  Paradise  Lostf 
r  reasonably  look  up  to 
aeli  as  an  authority  on 
of  Poetry.  Many — far  too 
}ntnro  to  give  judgment 
iiost  difficult  and  delicate 
jut  there  are  few  of  these 
tnvc  us  so  indubitable  a 
the  value  of  their  opinions. 

VI. 

IS  an  ungi-acious  and  a 
pleasant  task ;  but  wo 
II  loyalty  to  tho  High 
•self,  and  for  the  honour 
great  English  poets  who 
nmand  our  reverence  and 
e  believe  tho  fact  to  bo 
r  from  no  slight  &mi. 
th  his  works,  and  without 
itest  prejudice  against 
at — vigorous,  copious,  and 
;  impressive  as  he  is — no 
d  po<?t  is  so  frcquently 
diction,  loose  and  untruth- 
lagery,  vulgar  in  versifica- 
ren  in  thought,  felse  in 
t,  as  Lord  Byron,  none  so 


narrow  and  unwise  in  his  life-phi- 
losophy, none  so  unwholesome  in 
general  effect. 

Childe  Harold,  a  rhymed  diary  of 
travels,  broken  off  not  concluded, 
could  not  in  any  case  take  high 
rank  as  a  poem.  But  much  of  it  is 
common-place  and  poorly  written, 
and  it  is  floated  chiefly  by  a  tew 
isolated  passages  and  Ijrries — not 
one  of  which  is  really  of  the  first 
order.  In  these,  as  in  the  Tales, 
we  feel  the  moyements  of  an  irre- 
pressible vehement  nature,  gifted 
with  copious  rhetorical  eloquence, 
and  some  but  no  large  share  of 
that  true  poetic  feculty  which 
vibrates  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
world,  and  communicates  them  by 
an  unlearnt  though  not  unculti- 
vated magic  of  words. 

Let  those  who  woald  judge 
of  '  Spenserian '  stanzas  read  in 
Spenser  himself — say  Mammon's 
underground  realm,  the  Cave  of 
Despair,  or  that  glorious  canto 
of  '  Mutabilitie.*  Before  we  talk 
of  ranging  anyone  as  *a  poet  of 
the  highest  class,'  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  have  made  some  serious  at- 
tempt to  estimate  (speaking  of 
native  poets  only)  of  the  wealth 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton  and  others,  and  in 
imperial  profusion  by  Shakspeare. 
These  great  writers  have  not 
shrunk  from  showing  us  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  from  dealing 
with  passion  and  crime,  pain  and 
death.  But  they  do  so  with  a  con- 
stant sense  of  proportion  and  fitness. 
French  critics  used  to  accuse 
Shakspeare  of  making  the  stage 
a  slaughterhouse,  but  it  is  to  Byron 
one  must  turn  to  find  death  in  its 
physical  circumstances'di8^]&jed  and 
dwelt  upon  over  and  over  again. 
After  the  horrors  of  description, 
he  has  nothing  to  say  to  us  but 
this — always  the  same  reflection — 
See !  a  moment  ago  this  was  a  hu- 
man being,  full  of  pain,  pleasure, 
passion,  agitation ;  now  it  is  a  piece 
of  clay,  food  for  worms.     Hamlet 
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is  known  io  have  meditated  on  a 
skull;  and  from  Hamlet  down  to 
Wert  or  we  liave  bad  no  lack  of  the 
expression  of  tedium  viice  in  litera- 
tuix».  It  remained  for  Byron  to 
represent  a  few  morbid  figures  and 
call  it  tbe  picture  of  bfc — to  set 
bis  palette  witb  colours  of  sensuality, 
pride,  and  ennui,  and  deny  that 
nature  had  otbers. 

Tbe  Byron  Tbeatre  is  impressive 
(at  least  in  youth)  by  its  scenery, 
costumes,  and  decorations, — its 
pretty  actresses,  some  rather 
scantily  clad,  and  distinguishable 
mainly  as  dark  or  fair — and  its  one 
fhnious  melodramatic  actor  who 
plajs  all  tbe  leading  parts — the 
manager  himself, — sti*ong  of  lang, 
vehement  in  gesture,  and  *  making 
his  points*  with  unfailing  emphasis; 
a  striking  performer  in  his  way. 
But  frequenting  this  theatre  is  not 
good  for  the  taste,  nor  good  for  the 
morals. 

To    mention    Morality   in    con- 
nection with    Art   is   a   sure  way 
to   produce    sneers,    open    or    co- 
vert, among   the    illuminati.    But, 
for  all  that,  the  question  is  one  that 
must    one  of    these   days   have    a 
much  fuller  and  closer  examination 
than  it  has  hitherto  received,  and 
be  extricated,  if  possible,  from  the 
tangle  of  confusion  in  which  it  lies. 
As  to  the  stereotyped  Byronichero, 
of  ungovernable  passions,  diabolical 
pride  and  selfwill,  and  at  the  same 
time   brave,   generous,   higbsooled, 
and  romantically  (though  illicitly) 
in  love,   it  might  be  thought  too 
unnatural   a   iigure    to    have    any 
serious  elFect ;    but   if  the  *  Penny 
Dreadfuls'  do  our  sti'eet  boys  harm, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  wo  tliink, 
that   the  conipnnionshi]>    of    these 
more  magnificent  Dick  Turpins  and 
Jack  Shepherds  is  also  degniding 
and  injurious  to  the  imagination  of 
youthful  readers  of  a  higluT  class. 

VIJ. 

But    we   wish  to  say  something 
of  Byron*s  latest,  and  on  the  whole 


most  important  work — a '  gi 
unexampled  pictare  of  hnn 
ture '  Mr.  Disraeb  caib  it— c 
that  in  which  the  capaeiti 
tendendes  of  tho  antlkor** 
mind  and  character  are  ma 
and  brilliantly  expressed. 

Byron,  familiar  both  wi 
Italian  and  English  moc 
ottava  nmo,  took  up  this 
with  a  diffeomit  resnlt  to  1 
making  it  the  vehicle  C 
gorons  and  pungent  ssii 
people  of  note,  and  on  msnT 
chief  phases  of  homan  Um^ 
bined  by  means  of  varied  na 
and  scene-painting,  and  il 
flavoured  thronghont  with  m 
and  pmiienoy.  It  ramU 
through  sixteen  cantos,  andn 
a  fragpient. 

It   was    reoeiyed,   amid 

praises   of  its  talent,   with 

lutely     universal     dissppn 

on  grounds  of   moraUtj  ai 

cency,  all  the  friends  and  sd 

of  the  author  agreeing  wil 

severest  critiGS  in  lamentiB^ : 

pearance,  and  deprecating  it 

tinuation.    Mr.  Murray  refh 

publish  it,  and  the  ewiert 

appeared  without  either  an  si 

name,  or  a  publisher*^  Thellr 

and  flattered  Jeffrey  iUt  boi 

speak  thus  severely  in  the  Eiu 

Heview : — *  We  havean  indaliMi 

Tei7clever,8oeDeoftlieTCUg;] 

concealment  in  the  bed  of  as 

rous  matron,  and  of  the  toci 

rattlinff  and   andadoos  skf 

witii  which  she  repels  the  Is 

suspicions  of  her  jealous  kid 

this  is  merely  oomio^  aal  I 

coarse;  but,  then,  the  poeld 

to  make  this  nhanwlfiss  aad 

doned  woman  address  to  her; 

gallant  an  epistle  breathing  tb 

spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pan 

unalterable  love,  thusproaai 

holiest  language  of  the  heai 

indirectly  associating  it  wit 

most    hateful  and  degiadin) 

sualisra.    Thus  are  our  notit 

right  and  wrong  at  onoeoonfin 
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Qce  in  virtue  shaken  to 
ion,  and  onr  reliance  on 
fidelity  at  an  end  for 
this  it  is  that  we  com- 

s  there  any  good  reason 
iversal  cry  of  *  Shame  !  * 
I  called  Don  Juan?  If  so, 
fison  since  that  time  lost 
and  why  ?  Is  it  now- 
immendable  to  general 
nd  admiration  ?  These 
as  surely  worth  asking, 
•e,  perhaps,  few  readers 
literature  who  have  not, 
ocn'tly,  read  some  parts 
a//,  but  not  nearly  so 
have  gone  through  it 
miiig  to  end ;  and  of 
,  few  could  be  thought 
)  sit  in  judgment  upon 
\  of  art.  But  there  are 
II ts  in  it,  considered  in 
as  to  which  the  major- 
npetent    and    impartial 

I  should  give  due  atten- 
3  piece  would,  I  think, 
to  aprree. 

e,  generally,  is  floAving 
the  language  and  tone 
cultivated  man  of  the 
shrewdness,  humour  and 
often  by  admirably 
ic  rhymes)  are  undeni- 
'  is,  moreover,  an  air  of 
lastery,  whicli  now  and 
lesbnig — as  indeed  a  vein 
ns  all  through  B}TX)n — 

II  the  whole  to  be,  up  to  a 
it,  natural  and  allowable. 
tistic  defects,  however, 
iubstance  and  style,  are  as 
y  visible.  Donna  Julia  s 
ho  odiousness  of  which, 
ffrey  most  justly  animad- 
r[ually  ^vTong  in  point 
it  of  character  for  her, 
place  in  general. 
[>wrock  has  been  much 
it,  though  striking  in 
it  is  decidedly  unsatis- 
lows  bad  taste,  bad  feol- 

The  far  too  numerous 
pieced   together  out  of 


extracts  from  varions  narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  often  hitched  word  for 
word  into  verse  and  remaining  nn- 
combined  into  any  poetic  whole. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Shaks- 
peare,  or  even  Scott,  uses  prose  mate- 
rial or  brings  scenes  and  events 
before  us.  There  is  abundant  bad 
taste  in  the  attempts  at  comic  efiect 
by  mixing  tragic  terror  and  physi- 
cal pain  with  burlesque,  sometimes 
of  a  most  disgusting  kind.  Byron, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  (August 
12,  1 8 19),  laughs  at  somebody  who 
objects  to  this  *  quick  succession  of 
fan  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case 
the  gravity  did  not  (at  least  in  in- 
tention) heighten  the  fun.'  The 
*  fun '  in  the  lengthy  description 
of  the  starving  sailors  driven  to 
cannibalism  is  heightened  with  a 
vengeance  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  all  literature  anything  so  vile  and 
sickening  as  some  of  the  details. 
We  might  compare  Shakspeare's  in- 
terweaving of  tragic  and  comic — for 
instance,  in  the  grave-digging  scene 
in  Hamlet,  where  the  humour  flows 
entirely  and  naturally  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speakers — were  it  not 
at  any  time  the  worst  kind  of  pro- 
fanation to  use  Shakspeare's  name 
in  this  connection.  Those  who 
speak  of  him  and  Lord  Byron  in  a 
breath  are  not  profitable  to  argue 
with. 

The  Siege  of  Ismail  has  similar 
faults  to  the  Shipwreck,  though 
it  never  falls  to  the  same  depth 
of  offensiveness.  It  is  very  much 
too  long,  and  composed  out  of 
a  cento  of  extracts  from  books. 
If  along  with  Byron's  copious  lan- 
guage and  vigorous  manner  (though 
always  without  depth  or  refine- 
ment) he  had  possessed  a  stronger 
sense  of  poetic  proportion,  he  might 
have  done  a  powerful  and  valuable 
*  picture  of  a  Shipwreck  and  another 
of  a  Siege  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
space  now  occupied.  What  he  has 
done  are,  on  the  whole,  failures.  That 
sense  of  propoHion  (half  the  battle 
in  every  art)  would  also  have  saved 
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him  from  expending  somanj  lines  on 
the  incidental  fip^ure  of  the  cohntry 
girl  in  Canto  XVI.,  and  from  other 
similar  mistakes.  The  poem  is 
avowedly  rambling  and  desultory ; 
yet  it  must  retain  form  and  pro- 
portion, and  especially  where  it 
presents  definite  pictures  it  cannot 
escape  the  necessary  conditions  of 
poetic  art. 

Vraisemhlancey  in  the  moderate 
degree  requisite  in  such  a  work,  is 
often  neglected  in  Don  Juan.  The 
young  Spaniard,  leaving  his  mo- 
ther's apron-strings  for  the  first 
time,  finds  no  difficulty  in  conversing 
freely  in  Turkish,  Roumanian,  Eng- 
lish, and  we  know  not  how  many 
tongues.  When  he  submits  to  dim 
other  female  attire  in  the  harem  (an 
incident  on  which  the  plot  there  de- 
pends) no  motive  is  suggested  ;  he 
is  first  utterly  indignant  and  defiant, 
and  then  y^ields  without  the  ghost 
of  an  argument.  His  soldiership  at 
Ismail,  his  courtiershipat  St.  Peters- 
burg, his  diplomacy  in  England, 
his  familiarity  with  English  habits 
and  manners,  are  all  quite  extem- 
porary and  astonishing ;  the  more 
so  in  descriptions  professedly  real- 
istic and  knowing.  Such  liberties 
are  allowed  in  farce,  not  in  comedy^ 
But, indeed,  'Donny Johnny*  (as bis 
inventor  called  him)  cannot  on  any 
terms  be  accepted  as  a  delineation 
of  human  character.  He  is  as  much 
a  niascpcrading  character  as  Ghilde 
Harold,  and  the  others. 

Don  Juan  altogether  is  too  lone, 
— we  mean  accepting  the  authors 
aims.  It  is  a  fragment  in  six- 
teen cantos,  and  if  Byron  (as  he 
once  thoDght  of  doing)  had  carried 
his  hero,  after  various  English 
'  affaii's,' — among  which  a  crim.  con, 
vnis  evidently  to  be  prominent — 
to  Italy,  and  thence  to  France, 
to  be  cut  off  at  last  by  the 
guillotine  in  the  Great  lievolution, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  com- 


§leted  work  as  other  A 
'he  jibes  at  manrtsge  ai 
adultery  are  abeadv  mo 
nomerons,  the  otoTcr 
(which,  especially  in 
cantos,  ofiben  dsgvas 
slovenliiiess,  and  efm  i 
slovenly  liberties  ftr 
effect),  the  saarossms  i 
cisms,  the  dissertalMBi^l 
tnms,  are  of  a  rMtiwli 
and  the  fifJendBesfe  n 
would  say,  has  had  < 
them.  There  is  no  tm 
feeUng  or  insight;  no  faio 
various  sympatlMtio  pi 
hnman  character.  Bisi 
where,  it  is  neiftfav 
prophet  (liAwifinristaij 
satuic)  whom  we  haft  % 
but  an  extremely  eWn 
sneering,  liamS  Locd  By 
DonJtutniB  'aaiihexaaq 
of  hnman  natnve '  is  tn 
that  it  is  a  piotoie  thoro 
and  base. 

vm. 

Lord  BoBseU,  speaki 
Bjnm  (in  his  psefhee 
Life  and  Letters),  eml 
philosophy  of  lifc  is  ■ 
an  eTolaination  wluoh 
well  be  left  to  ausw 
there,  indeed,  aojtfahM 
senses  to  be  called  F£ 
Life  in  his  poems  P 

We  wither  firam  osr  jootfa,  «i 
Sick — sick ;  oDfeviid  the  ben 

thethizet; 
Though  to  the  hut,  is 
Some  phantom  lne% 


Bat  ell  too  late,— ao  an  ««  4 
Love,  £uiie»  amlatioo,  ama 


Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  not 
For  all  are  meteora  vith  a  difl 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  v 
the  flame.* 

Is  that  it  ?  or, 


"  Childe  Hnrold,  ir.  124, 
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Ix)Te  is  vanity. 
ei^nniug  as  its  end, 
tis  a  mere  insanity.* 


[isonable,  most  get  drank ; 
0  is  but  intoxication.'* 

;so  and  similar  passages, 
i  sincere  enough,  where 
laps  a  Philosophy  of  Life 
Ted  from  a  careful  study 
writings  in  general — 
hat  is  it  likely  to  do  for 

^ven !  think  of  the  wis- 

gnity,  the  humility,  the 

the  yariety,  the  relJKion, 

ity   of   our  true   Great 

tcmal  benefactors.     Did 

nothing    of   the    dark 

our  life,  its  pains  and 

load  their  pictures  with 

And  compare  their  men 

)    moping    Harolds  and 

lans,  these  masquerading 

ing  Corsairs,  Laras,  and 

long  the  diyinely  radiant 
bakspeare's  women— Mi- 
dita,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  Imogen, 
)esdcmona ;  and  turn  if 
vithout  a  smile  to  the 
EiUery  of  Zuleika,Medora, 
*arasina,  Myrrha,  Donna 
'dee,  Dudu — all  in  the 
and  in  various  degrees 
Byron's  habitual  estimate 
in  general,  by  the  way, 
Y  closely  with  tliat  held 
f  Shakspeare's  men  — 
,^0.  In  Aurora  Raby  he 
:ctch  of  a  pure  English- 
it  there,  too,  the  deyil 
y  jogging  his  elbow, 
rious  (we  say  it  in  pity, 
ame),  to  consider  how 
ron*s  experience  of  Eng- 
T  really  was-of  the  society 
Englishwomen  how  ex- 


tremely limited.    The  poor  lad,  it 
most  be  owned,  had  aa  exoeption-   • 
ally  unlucky  in&uun^  and  boyhood. 
To  haye  such  a  rather    that  his 
death  was  no  misfortune,  was  in  it- 
self  the  greatest  of    misfortunes. 
With  his  termagant,  yulgar  mother 
(amn singly  sketched  in   Veneiia)^ 
he  could  not  liye  a  day  without 
yiolent    quarrel.      His    childhood 
neyer  knew  a  home.     After  leaying 
Harrow,  he '  passed  his  time  between 
the  diasipations  of  Cambridge  and 
London,'^  *  although '  the  inadequacy 
of  his  meana  to  his  station  was 
early  a  aoHrce  of  embarrassment 
and  humiliation  to  him.'^*  He  took 
mque  against  his  guardian,  Lord 
Carlisle;  all  bat  raised  to  shike 
hands  with  the  Lord  Chance  lor 
when  presented  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  persisted  in  standing 
aloof  from  the  society  natural  to 
his  age  and  rank.      At  the  yery 
outset   of  life,  he  had,  according 
to  his  firiend  Moore,  '  anticipateS 
the  worst  experience  both  of  the 
yoluptuary  and  the  reasoner^'  (Le. 
the  sceptic);  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  'ohiHed  and    sated '>^ 
left  England,  and  was  absent  two 
years,  yisiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
&c.    After  his  return,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth    year    (when  he  published 
the     first    two    cantos    of    Ohilde 
Harold,  and  woke  famous  one  morn- 
ing) ;  he  liyed  'about  town,'  among 
*  fast '  men  of  the  clubs,  with  a  sea- 
soning of  the  green-room  and  the 
prize-ring,  condescending  now  and 
again  to  a  fashionable  bfdl  or  dinner 
party.  After  some  three  years  of  this, 
running  always  deeper  into  debt, 
he  married  Miss  Milbanke,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after,  was 
separated  from  her.     Two  months 
later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  again  quitted  England — ^f or  eyer. 
He  had  neyer  been  at  home    in 
any  decent  English  circle.     So  far 


•  Don  Juan.  «•  Ibid. 

"  Chronology  in  Murray  edition  of  Works ;  and  Moore. 
Moore,  chap.  vii.  "  Ibid,  "  Moore. 
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&s  appears,  he  had  never  been  on  printed  oopie«  of  his  'w 

terms  of  intimacy  with  any  pare-  as  the  sands   of  the  Ma 

minded  woman  except  his  wife,  of  nnniber,  and   his   porbul 

whom  he  tired  in  a  month,  if  not  tearea  of  the  forest. 

sooner.     Of  his  sister — ^his  *  sweet  Tet  there  are  penmia- 

sister'— the     less    said    now    and  beliene  neither  few  nor  t 

hereafter  the  better.  — who  an  doeplj  oonvii 

Dismal  and    dolefnl  retrospect !  Byron,   in    spite    of   his 

An     uuhapp}'     character — «    sunt  abilities,  isnotone  of  tluM 

misemblc  career !  a  Nattraol  Monument^  in 

gratitnde  snd  sdmiiklioB, 

I^  be  rused.    Kb  examine 

We  deeply  regret  that  this  Byron  example  to  be  fbllowad  b 

qnestinn  has  been  broaght  forward  tionlw.     He  nevleotedhil 

again.      Certain    respected    names  dnties  as  Bnglis£nisii,ssh 

appear  on  the  subscription  list,  and  prietor,  and  as  peer  at  t 

one    ia   forced   to    remember   that  Thronvbont  his  career  he 

old   glamour,    laxity    mistaken  for  and  ridicnled  the  umihtii 

libemlity,    nnwillinencsB    to    seem  make  hnman  eooieiij  poa 

harsh  or  chnrlish,  often  take  effect  ■  woiee,  defiled  Uie  nnotna 

where   more    positive    motives  are  hamao  heart  itael£     Bn 

wanting.     On  the  other  hand, ' na-  nowell-sprintfofnT 

tional  admiration  and  gratitude'  are  less  a  fenntatn  of  hi 

solemn  things,  and  when  a  formal  poet  of  self-will,  n 

and  permanent  declaration  of  these  spair. 

is   claimed  through    the   voioe    of  Perhi^  one  more  aool 

England's    (thongh   bnt  pro   fem.)  amid  the  timnoil  of  Loadi 

Foremost  Man,  a  word  of  protest  is  notmattermnchoneiKfai 

allowable — is  nccessaiy — from  those  bnt  if  snoh  things  osn  rtil 

who    object.      *  Stranee    and   dark  poeedto  have  meaning,  we 

neglect '  is  a  phrase  which  only  Mr.  — why  tJiii  ado  abont  a 

Disraeli  rould  have  bad  the  audacity  HemorisI  P     firip/fTnifBiS 

to  nse.     Fame  has  shouted  herself  the    epit^ih    h«    eonadL 

hoarse  with  the  name  of  Byron ;  the  rest^  pertnrbed  spirit  I ' 
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sheme  for  the  Mobili- 
f  the  Army  is  saoh  a 
p  in  advance,  that 
to  analyse  its  errors, 
most  thankfiil  spirit, 
freely    be     expected 

effort  of  the  Intelli- 
tment  wonld  give  a 
>n  of  the  chaos  of  diffi- 

might  have  puzzled 
e  or  Von  Roon.  Bat 
\\£  the  force  which 
h  only  exLsts  npon 
ly  defects  which  may 
I  can  still  be  easily 
r  and  judicious  criti- 
b  tend  to  the  public 

lation  scheme  must  not 
I  with  the  Report  of  the 
»r  the  Organisation  of 
the  Field.  That  com. 
inted  by  Mr.  Card- 
mprising  Sir  Oamet 
I  other  distinguished 
Dr  nearly  three  years, 
icnse  labour  laid  down 

of  organisation  for 
!Jorps,*  with  the  stores, 
[oisite  for  its  effective 

Of  course  the  Intel- 
irtment  took  this  as 
in    the    scheme   now 

eat  advantage  of  that 
le  plan  that  has  been 
,  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
ow  require  an  expert 

de6cicncies.  Whilst 
k  existed  as  to  what 

British  Corps,  Divi- 
adc,  and  whilst  not 
mmanding  officer  of 
new  what  should  be 
gth,  it  was  not  snr- 
iiffercnces  of  opinion 
bat  Members  of  Par- 
d  give  up  in  despair 

so.  LXXIV.      NEW  SEBIIS. 


any  attempt  to  diBoover  the  aotaal 
oondition  of  the  Army. 

But  all  this  is  now  perfoothr 
simple.  We  know  how  many  Begi- 
menta  of  Cavalry,  Batteries,  and 
Battalions  of  In&ntry  eziat,  aiid  tiie 
estimates  show  their  strength.  We 
know  what  should  be  their  strength 
in  case  of  war,  and  the  reserves 
should  be  more  than  equal  to  tiie 
balance.  It  they  are  not  so,  we 
can  easily  detect  the  deficienoy. 

That  this  deficiency  is  something 
startling,  a  glance  at  ike  Army  Li^ 
in  which  the  scheme  is  pubUshed, 
will  immediately  show. 

From  this  it  appears  that  we 
have  77  battalions  of  Lufiuitrj  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Judging 
from  the  ezperianoe  of  the  autumn 
manoouvres,  these  battalions  oonld 
not  tarn  out,  fit  for  the  field, 
an  average  of  500  bayonets  each. 
Now,  as  &e  field  strengili  of  a  bat- 
talion in  time  of  war  is  1,066,  we 
start  with  a  deficienoy  of  43,582 
men,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
force  in  the  in&ntry  alone.  At 
present  the  reserves,  which  have 
never  been  called  up,  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  7,500  men;  but  if 
every  man  answered  to  the  call 
there  would  still  be  wanting  36,082 
men  out  of  a  total  of  82,082. 

K  we  turn  to  the  Militia  the  case 
appears  nearly  equally  hopeless. 
The  militia  returns  prove  that  the 
regiments  detailed  for  corps  or- 
ganisation could  not,  exclusive  of 
their  recruits,  turn  out  an  aver- 
age of  600  strong.  Thos  we  have 
an  additional  deficiency  of  48,464 
men  in  the  militia  regiments  pro- 
posed to  be  mobilised,  without  in* 
eluding  those  detailed  for  garrison 
duty. 

With  regard  to  the  Cavalry  to  act 
in  the  field,  these  8  Corps  would  re- 
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qniro  48  regiments  able  to  muster 
4S0  mountcyd  men  each.  We  have 
only  22  regiments,  and  thej  could 
not  on  an  average  (for  the  regi- 
ments are  of  different  strength)  torn 
out  more  than  300  strong.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  apparent  blot  in  the 
whole  scheme  is  the  sapplyine  this 
deficiency  with  Yeomanry.  If  there 
is  one  arm  that  requires  long  and 
special  training,  it  is  the  Cavalry. 
After  many  attempts  at  a  reserve 
cavalry  system,  the  Continental  ar- 
mies are  one  and  all  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion,  viz.  to  maintain 
their  cavalry  at  a  war  strength, 
and  to  form  a  small  reserve  to 
supply  casualties.  Yet  it  is  ac- 
tually proposed  to  mix  up  with 
regular  troop 3  raw  cavalry  that 
have  had  but  eight  days*  training 
a  year  as  regiments.  The  result 
would  be  not  merely  useless,  but 
positively  dangerous  ;  and  it  must 
be  r(»mcmbered  that  the  yeomanry, 
nnliko  the  militia,  can  only  be  em- 
Ixxlied  when  invasion  is  imminent, 
and  *  a  hostile  fleet  appearing  on 
our  coasts.*  The  experiment  of 
using  a  small  force  of  yeomanry  at 
autumn  mana'uvrcs  lias  been  tried, 
and  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
practicable to  attempt  to  manceuvre 
them  to  any  advantage  with  regular 
cavalry.  Yet  this  is  the  force  that 
it  is  proposed  to  employ,  in  case  of 
sudden  emertrencv,  against  the 
highly- trained  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
tinent, always  maintained  at  a  war 
strength. 

We  now  come  to  the  Artillery, 
and  it  is  in  this  arm  that  the 
deficiencies  are  the  most  striking. 
The  new  organisation  lias  adopted 
the  Continental  svstem  of  Reserve 
Ammunition  Columns.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  was  found  in  all 
the  great  battles  of  the  last  war, 
that  whereas  some  batteries  ex- 
|)ended  a  very  large  number  of 
rounds  when  in  action,  the  average 
was  not  considerable,  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  inexpiKlient  to 
block  up  the  roads  with  large  re- 
serves of  ammunition  for  each  bat- 


tery, when  a  more  oenti 
of  less  amonnt  would  enl 

The  8  Corps   which 
the  Army  List   wonid  n 
guns,  or  120  batteries, 
than  63   batteries,   378 
deficient.    Even  the  exL 
teries  are  onlj  two-third 
war  strength,   and   will 
complete  reserves  nnti] 
none  whatever  till  1882. 
is  literally  not  a  single  aa 
column    existing    for     ti 
army;   and  as  these  An 
Columns  carry  not  onlj  th 
but  the  iniantiy  ^wimww 
present  state  of  oar  ann; 
ma^  be  imagined. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  E 
We  find  that  each  Corps 
4  Companies  and  Field-psi 
toon  troop,  and  ^  a  Telegia 
There  are  21  companies  « 
proportion  of  the  field-psri 
toon  troops,  and  3  tel^giafi 
deficient.  It  maj  be  urge 
would  be  nnnecessarj  thst 
Corps  should  be  complete  in 
toon  establishment,  bat  if 
to  the  ist  Corps  we  find  ti 
Divisions  on  one  side  of  Aa 
and  one  on  the  other;  d 
toons  would  appear  to  1 
requisite,  at  least  in  this  CM 
we  do  not  possess  a  suffidi 
toon  establishment  for  no 
one-fourth  of  even  the  ngi 
at  home.  With  raw  tnopi 
plete  proportion  of  eogiM 
panics  and  field  park  wooH 
especially  rMjaisite,  and  iili 
commanicatiain  would  to  < 
lute  importance. 

The  Militaiy  Polioei  iA 
pear  so  prominentlj  sad  i 
in  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
the  Organisation  of  the  Ai* 
Field,  are  entirely  ignonl 
llobilisation  scheme. 

Having  thus  discovered 
ficiencies  which  are  defd 
the  new  Scheme  of  Mohitif 
us  now  proceed  to  review  ti 
which  ara  most  apparenl 
scheme  itself. 
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most  evident  is  the 
bout  anj  regard  to 
)galar  ^oops  with 
Dmanry  in  the  same 
TO  the  question  pre- 
a  the  yeomanry  and 
ttalions,  with  their 
:raimng,  fit  to  meet 
)ps  of  the  Continent, 
uvre  in  the  field 
If  they  are,  why 
oops  maintained  by 

when  economical 
)DS  would  suffice  ? 
answers  itself,  and 
ites  the  whole  details 
)f  mobilisation, 
up  of  regulars,  mi- 
manry    in    different 

fixed   system  is   a 

the  whole  spirit  of 
ition  of  the  Army, 
)ther  disadvantages. 
)n  of  highly. trained 
rained  troops  in  the 

a  violation  of  all 
ved  principles.  The 
of  the  German  field 
he  fact  that  all  the 
*  it  are  completely 
irmies  in  Europe  are 
short  a  time  as  the 
t  takes  no  untrained 
ield.  Every  link  in 
of  equal  strength, 
ig  the  two  descrip- 

simply  reduces  the 

level  of  the  militia, 
lent  on  the  least  con- 
r,  assume  a  highly- 
,  with  great  march- 
ig  power,  combined 
th  partially-trained 
mnot  march  away 
Df  the  corps.  Even 
e  slowest  horses  and 
n  regulate  the  pace 
x>dy.  A  general  in 
such  a  force  must 
ingements  as  if  all 
:rained.  He  cannot 
enemy  may  attack, 
>t  likely  to  select  his 
;heir  objective  pjint. 


ThuB  erenness  of  quality  in  an 
army  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  znilitary  organisation. 

K  an  enemy  landed  in  England 
its  force  woald  certainly  consist  of 
highly  -  trained  men,  Goold  we 
judiciously  meet  them  with  mixed 
troops  ?  and  why  should  we  do  so, 
with  highly-trained  regpolars  lying 
idle  in  our  garrisons  P 

The  new  scheme  has  one  of  two 
faults,  either  it  ignores  the  com- 
bined oflfensiye  action  of  the  whole 
of  our  regular  forces,  or  it  inyolyes 
a  separate  and  conflicting  plan  for 
this  when  one  would  suffice. 

Kthe  principle  upon  which  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army  was  framed 
had  been  still  adhered  to,  the  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  manifesti 
namely  4  corps  of  regulars  com- 
plete m  everything  for  active  ser- 
vice at  home  or  abroad ;  4  corps 
of  militia  linked  to  the  regulars  07 
corps,  divisions,  and  brigaides,  and 
partially  provided  with  artillerTy 
&o,\  4  reserve  corps  of  militia 
ready  to  take  the  placies  of  the  first 
4  corps  of  militia  in  case  they 
should  be  required  in  the  field. 
Here  is  a  regular  chain  of  first  line, 
supports  and  reserves  effective  for 
either  offence  or  defence.  This  was 
the  framework  of  Mr.  Cardwell's 
scheme  upon  which  all  the  expendi- 
ture on  army  organisation  has  been 
incurred,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  departed  from.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ig^re  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plan,  merely  be^mse,  from 
the  exigencies  of  foreign  service 
and  the  difficulties  of  complete 
localisation,  each  battalion  of  nulitia 
could  not  replace  in  garrison  the 
regular  battalion  with  which  it  is 
coupled.  If  brigades,  divisions,  and 
corps  were  linked  to  special  g^arri- 
sons,  every  brieade  of  militia  would 
know  the  garrison  it  should  join  if 
the  regulars  were  ordered  abroad, 
and  the  rendezvous  that  it  should 
repair  to  if  required  for  the  field  iu 
case  of  invasion. 

And    the    rendezvous    for    the 
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militia  corps  should  be  a  previoiiBlj- 
selected  and  entrenched  position. 

Bat  this  mixing  np  is  not  the 
only  error,  for  we  find  I2  bat- 
talions of  regnlars  lefl  in  the  gajv 
risons,  whilst  the  depdt  battalions 
are  entirely  ignored.  That  there  is 
a  good  show  of  reason  in  this, 
whilst  no  reserves  exist  to  complete 
the  latter,  it  must  bo  confessed. 
Bat  if  the  British  Army  were  a 
reality,  and  if  the  organisation  laid 
down  by  ^Ir.  Cardwell  actually 
existed,  it  is  evident  that  the  depdt 
battalions  would  bo  raised  to  an 
effective  strength  by  the  calling  up 
of  the  reserves,  and  could  imme» 
diately  replace  the  line  battalions 
in  their  respective  garrisons,  thus 
setting  the  whole  regular  army  free 
for  active  service  in  the  field. 

Here  we  again  detect  how  utterly 
incomplete  our  present  system 
would  prove  if  it  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  war. 

Of  course  the  stereotyped  reply 
may  be  given  relative  to  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  regular  troops: 
that  the  short  service  system  will 
not  be  in  complete  working  order 
for  the  infantry  before  1882,  nor  for 
the  cavalr}'  until  1886.  But  it  may 
be  pertinently  asked  whether  we 
can  afford  to  remain  with  our  Army 
in  a  perfectly  inefficient  state  for 
want  of  re.serves  for  the  next  ten 
years  ?  With  regard  to  the  militia, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  propound 
how  the  gaps  in  its  ranks  are  to  be 
filled  by  voluntary  enlistment :  and 
when  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke 
of  Cambridge  alluded  to  a  modified 
ballot  for  this  branch,  as  possibly 
being  ibrcu'd  upon  us  at  no  distant 
date,  he  evidently  spoke  from  the 
militia  returns,  wliich  prove  the 
utter  im]X)ssibility  of  maintaining 
this  force  at  its  established  strength, 
and  that  established  strength  is  far 
below  what  would  be  required  had 
these  regiments  to  take  the  field. 

Although  England  for  centuries 
has  not  been  seriously  invaded, 
still  the  system  proposed  was  tried 


in  Ireland  when  a  small  hioalil 
landed  there  daring  the  giM 
and  the  Britiah  Armj  ao  on 
was  utterly  routed  by  Auiehi 
troops  of  only  about  a  tbitd 
strengih.  And  it  ahoald  s 
remembered  that  the  militi 
employed  had  zeoeived  a 
training  than,  ootisMariiy  il 
dennesa  of  modem  ifa>%  woa 
bab^  be  available  in  the  praai 

living  ihna  dealt  with  th 
ciple  of  mixing  np  higUf4 
and  partuJly-tnuned  tcoopa^ 
now  consider  the  waj  in  wU 
has  been  effected.  There  a 
to  have  been  no  role  win 
acted  as  a  gpude  in  this  leip 
almost  every  corpa  diflfasa 
dispatch  of  even  one  oorpa  < 
vice  abroad  thzowB  the  whole  I 
out  of  gear.  XTomiiiallj,  ti 
corpa  has  been  kept  leadj  i 
purpose.  Bat  imagine  the  i 
of  the  Backinghamahiie^  & 
shire,  and  West  Kent  Teo^ 
finding  themselves  some  daj 
sadden  ordera  for  China. 
they  were  withdznwn  the 
would  be  deficient  in  its  div 
cavalry.  It  will  be  seen  on  < 
nation  that  the  ■«"»^»*y  of  1 
abroad  interfiues  wit£  3  1 
whilst  the  demitoh  of  3 
of  regalara  (and  we  conld  ai 
hope  to  opemto  with  anjefti 
less  in  case  of  a  genonl  war) 
break  np  the  whole  ocnanantfi 

For  erample^  aappoemg  A 
1st  corpa  were  onfared  aha 
mast  be  rephuwd  in  the  gai 
by  a  mixed  corps,  snd  dian 
another  corpa  for  its  dii 
cavalry.  Bat  this  woaU 
fresh  garriaona,  ao  a  pnii  dt 
corps  mast  be  called  npon.  Ii 
3  corps  of  regnlars  haia 
quired,  and  the  ntter  diak 
of  the  whole  acheme  ia  al 
evident. 

Let  ns  now  ^^"^^■w  the  1 
gical  positions  oocnined  h 
different  anppi  ed  eoi|ia  aaJ 
sions.    The  isb  oocpa, 
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s    presnmed  would  be  first  for  foreign 

«   seryice,  has,  as  before  observed,  two 

of  its  divisions  on  one  side  of  the 

-  Thames  and  one  on  the  other.     It 

-  has  a  division  at  Gravesend,  an- 
other  at  Chelmsford,  and  a  third  at 
Colchester,  with  the  cavalry  brigade 
at  Maldon. 

Why  Aldershot  should  not  form 
_    the  head-quarters  of  the  ist  corps 
^  for  embarkation  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.      It  is  our  great  camp 
where  the  troops  are  in  the  habit 
of  moving  together  in  large  bodies, 
^  and  where  every  convenience  exists 
^  for   collecting   and  organising  the 
^  corps.     It  lies  within  easy  reach  of 
^  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  the 
~  two    most     convenient    ports    for 
J  embarkation.     All  its  batteries  of 
artillery  are  either  at  Aldershot  or 
uear  to  the  southern  ports  of  em- 
barkation,  whilst    a  part    of   the 
artillery  of   the    ist    corps  is   at 

-  Sheffield  and  Newcastle. 

Turning  to  the  2nd  corps  we 
find  its  ist  division  at  Aldershot, 
the  2nd  at  Guildford,  and  the  3rd 
at  Dorking.  Curiously  enough, 
the  cavalry  brigade  for  this  corps 
appears  at  Lowes,  east  of  Brighton, 
and  as  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the 
5th  corps,  which  stands  on  its 
right,  is  away  at  Yeovil  in  Somer- 
setshire, there  seems  a  very  con- 
siderable gap  between  the  two. 

The  3rd  army  corps  (Croydon) 
has  its  1st  division  at  Croydon,  the 
2nd  at  Red  Hill,  and  the  3rd  at 
Tunbridgo  Wells,  with  the  cavalry 
brigade  at  Ashford. 

The  4th  is  the  Irish  Corps 
(Dublin),  and  has  its  ist  division 
at  Dublin,  the  2nd  at  the  Carragh, 
and  the  3rd  at  Cork,  with  its 
cavalry  at  the  Curragh. 

The  5th  (Salisbury)  has  its  ist 
division  at  Salisbury,  its  2nd  at 
Warminster,  and  its  3rd  at  Glou- 
cester, with  its  cavalry  at  Yeovil. 

The  3rd  division  appears  to  be 
separated  by  a  great  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  corps  in  case  of 
concentration. 


The  6th  corps  (Chester)  has 
ist  division  at  Chester,  the  2nd 
Liverpool,   and  the  3rd   at  Mf 
Chester.     The  cavalry  brigade  is 
Crewe.     Why  it  should  be  in  ri 
of  the  infantry  may  at  first  sig 
appear    extraordinary,   but  as 
examination  it  will  be  found  to 
composed    entirely    of   yeoman: 
this  arrangement  would  seem  c 
sirable. 

The  7th  corps  (York)  has 
ist  division  at  York,  its  2nd 
Northampton,  and  the  3rd  at  Di 
lington.  Here  again  there  seei 
to  be  a  great  separation  of  divisioi 
The  cavalry  brigade  of  this  cor] 
curiously  enough,  for  it  is  compos 
principally  of  regulars,  turns  up 
Doncaster. 

The  8th  corps  (Edinburgh)  h 
its  ist  division  at  Edinburgh,  : 
2nd  at  Glasgow,  and  its  3rd 
Melrose,  with  its  cavalry  brigac 
all  yeomanry,  judiciously  in  rear 
Musselburgh. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  exami 
the  composition  of  the  several  cor 
we  shall  find  a  curious  state 
confusion.  The  ist  corps  is  coi 
posed  entirely  of  regulars,  exce 
that  it  takes  in  3  regiments 
yeomanry  as  divisional  cavali 
The  2nd  has  two  divisions  of  ] 
gulars,  but  3  regiments  of  yc 
manry  as  divisional  cavalry.  T 
3rd  I  division  of  regulars,  l 
yeomanry  for  its  divisional  cavab 
The  4th  7  battalions  of  the  lii 
and  all  its  cavalry  regulars.  T 
5th  5  battalions  of  regulars,  b 
yeomanry  for  its  divisional  cavali 
The  6th  i  brigade  (3  battalion 
of  regulars,  and  all  its  cavalry  a 
yeomanry.  The  7  th  i  briga 
of  regulars,  and  yeomanry  for  ; 
divisional  cavalry.  The  8  th 
brigade  of  regulars,  and  all  i 
cavalry  yeomanry. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  up< 
what  system  these  extmordina 
differences  occur. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  garris^ 
forces  we   find    12    battalions 
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regular  troops  doing  garrison  duty; 
whilst  Cliatbam,  perhaps  the  most 
important  strategical  position  in 
the  kingdom,  is  left  without  a 
garrison  at  all,  and  with  nothing 
but  a  large  staff  of  officers.  This 
is  evidently  an  oversight.  The 
militia  and  volunteers  forming  these 
garrisons  have  no  kind  of  organisa- 
tion whatever,  either  corps,  divi- 
sional, or  bri^de,  and  a  further 
organisation  of  the  artillery  would 
appear  desirable ;  thus,  for  instance, 
Tilbury,  including  only  Tilbury, 
Gravesend,  Coalhouse,  Shommeade, 
and  Cliffe  Forts,  has  3  regular 
garrison  batteries,  3  regiments, 
militia,  artillery,  and  the  whole  of 
the  volunteer  artillery  regiments  of 
Middlesex. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that,  including  militia  and  volun- 
teers, the  guns  of  all  the  forts  and 
fortified  lines  of  the  United  King- 
dom could  be  fully  manned. 

The  unnecessary  distance  which 
some  militia  battalions  traverse  in 
case  of  mobilisation  requires  con- 
siderable correction ;  for  instance, 
the  Ayr  and  Wigtown,  the  Renft«w, 
and  the  Koyal  Perth  militia  find 
themselves  at  Dorking ;  whilst  the 
Huntingdon  turn  up  at  Darlington, 
and  the  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 
Cambridge  militia  appear  at  New- 
castle; thus  actually  crossing  the 
brigade  coming  all  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  Dorking.  At  the  same 
time  the  P^ast  and  Xorth  York  are 
making  their  way  to  Melrose, 
Two  regiments  from  the  Tower 
Hamlets  within  a  march  of  Dorking 
appear  at  CJloncester. 

The  immense  distances  tni veiled 
by  the  regular  troops  is  quite  as 
striking;  tor  the  8th  and  21st  Foot 
from  f'ermoy  and  liuttevant,  in 
Ireland,  tuni  up  at  Colchester,  in 
the  East  of  England,  whilst  the 
17th,  50th,  and  100th  from  the 
Curragh,  Hirr,  and  Kilkenny,  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland,  apjK'ar  at  Chelms- 
ford. The  system  of  moving  Irish 
militia  to  P^ngland   and   replacing 


them  Inr  English  snd  Scotdh,  ■ 
doubt  diotated  bj  aoond  |»uiciBl 
but  here  again,  maay  of  yk 
battalions  go  OTefrmuch  ww^i^w— 
ground ;  for  instaDOOi  the  Gah 
militia  appean  At  HonhaB, 
Surrey,  wlulst  the  North  aadSo 
Down  make  their  war  to  Ti 
Erratio  movements  of  the  ■ 
lery  are  not  so  atrikiiig,  W 
Hattexy  ist  Brigade  from  FM 
tarns  np  at  York,  althoai^ 
troops  at  Preaton  and  TKTanryi 
have  no  artillerr. 

That  snbh  mistakes  ahoaldei 
into  this  firet  attempt  is  If 
means  to  be  wondered  at  1 
labour  of  working  oat  snck  a  1 
from  a  chaotic  organisatioD, 
the  British,  can  acareely  fas  a 
grined.  Host  of  the  regular  tnosi 
quartered  in  the  South  ofBagk 
whilst  the  militia  regimenAs  tm 
course  thickest  in  the  moat  pofri 
localities,  such  as  ^^'"^■^^■t  I 
Middlesex.  This  adds  to  Osi 
culty.  But  nearly  all  these  dil 
would  have  disappeaxed  If  i 
system  of  forming  the  ngs 
troops  and  militia  into  disliaetea 
had  been  adopted  thronghoiit 

And  certainly  the  mliinistii  1 
pear  to  have  been  slurred 
way  which  they 
It  18  true  that  certain 
indicated  to  which 
may  repair  in  oaae  of 
but  no  organisation  is 
to  (hem.  Now  the  xnliialsni  l| 
ments  furnish  the  only 
whose  ranks  would 
fall  in  case  of  invaakm* 
doubts  or  oertaintiea 
relative  to  gaps  in  the 
the  regulars^  there  wonld  kail 
in  the  volunteers.  They  SHl 
their  own  reserve  by  menocMMlM 
pasriing  in  and  passing  out  of  ik 
ranks,  and  that  nearhf  evsiy  ■ 
who  had  ever  served  in  the  val 
tcers  would  rejoin  case  of  i 
is  bejond  question.  Their 
would  in  consM  lee  be 
at<>ly  swelled  to  more  than  a  fldi  1 
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igth.  Sach  a  mass  of  new  vol  an* 
I  would  flock  in  that  2nd  batta- 

coald  easily  be  raised  at  their 
jctive  head-quarters,  and  the 
nents  would  be  only  too  ready 
larch  as  repfimente  wherever 
•  services  might  be  required, 
ad  of  merely  furnishing  de- 
ments to  certain  garrisons, 
cems  a  pity  that  more  atten- 
has  not  been  paid  to  applying 
;orps  organisation  to  this  force, 
only  one  we  can  rely  npon 
5  complete  in  men. 

would  not  be  necessary  to 
ly  volunteer  corps  with  regular 
lery  or  engineers,  but  once  give 
I  a  corps  organisation,  and 
'  them  in  what  they  were  de- 
ee,  and  they  would  soon  be^in 
•eate  those  branches  in  which 

would  find  themselves  defi- 
England  is  not  a  country 
iring  a  large  proportion  of 
Irv,  and  the  volunteer  force 
it  increase  the  number  of  their 
il  guns  of  position  to  an  almost 
nited  extent. 

le  present  scheme  seems  at  the 
)  time  to  aim  at  too  much  and 
ittle.  We  have  no  organisation 
nr  small  Regular  Army  that 
i  enable  us  to  take  the  field  in 
part  of  the  world.  We  have 
^-eak  corps,  of  which  one 
are  deficient  in  artillery,  three- 
bhs  of  which  are  deficient  in 
neers  and  transport,  and  the 
le  are  unsupplied  with  the 
lutely  necessary  ammunition 
mns  and  the  much  required 
:ary  police. 

et  in  the  United  Kingdom  we 
!  77  battalions  of  regulars,  130 
ilions  of  militia^  and  203  of 
nteers;    in  all  410  battalions. 

would  be  suflBcient  for  more 

1 9  corps,  and  there  can  bo  no 
it  ion  that  the  organisation  of 
/olunteers  into  corps  would  fa- 
lie  concentration  ;  for  instance, 
)lace  of  a  mass  of  volunteer 
chments  swarming  into  Ports- 
th,    and    having    to    be   then 


formed  into  battalions,  brigades, 
and  divisions,  how  much  simpler 
it  would  be  to  order  a  particular 
corps  of  volunteers  to  that  point. 

If  the  country  sits  down  and 
believes  that  because  this  scheme  of 
mobilisation  has  been  framed,  the 
troops  composing  it  exist,  this  will 
only  increase  a  delusion ;  but  if  the 
scheme  forms  the  prelude  to  a  more 
general  and  complete  embodiment  of 
the  great  mass  of  military  forces  in 
which  this  country  abounds,  and 
gives  them  beforehand  cohesion,  and 
the  organisation  into  which  they 
must  fall  if  brought  together  in 
large  bodies,  it  will  be  a  boon  of 
incalculable  value.  That  it  will 
induce  the  country  to  supply  the 
extraordinary  deficiencies  that  have 
been  developed,  there  can  be  bnt 
little  doubt.  Those  deficiencies  lie 
principally  in  the  want  of  strength  of 
our  cavalry  regiments,  the  absence 
of  complete  reserves  until  1886, 
and  the  paucity  of  field  batteries; 
the  extreme  deficiency  in  the  tele- 
graph troops,  pontoon  troops,  and 
engineer  train ;  the  entire  absence 
of  ammunition  columns  and  military 
police;  the  low  establishment  of 
our  infantry  battalions,  whilst  the 
reserves  are  incomplete  and  never 
likely  to  reach  one-half  the  strength 
that  was  contemplated,  and  on 
which  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Army  was  framed  ;  the  entire 
absence  of  any  reserve  to  com- 
plete our  militia  battalions  to  a 
war  footing,  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  the  absence  of  any  plan 
for  so  doing.  The  remedy  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  adopted  the 
short-service  system  on  a  low  peace 
establishment,  and  hoped  to  create 
an  army  without  first  raising  it. 
The  piice  of  labour  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  we  have  not  raised 
the  pay  of  the  soldier,  present  or  pro- 
spective, in  a  proportionato  degree. 

We  can  hope  for  no  way  of  com- 
pleting the  militia  except  by  the 
oallot,  which,  although  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  supposed  to  be  unpopular, 
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and  therefore  do  one  takes  the 
tronble  to  show  the  conntry  how 
lightly  it  would  press  in  completing 
the  present  deficiencies  if  com- 
bined with  Yolontary  enlistment, 
and  a  system  of  substitates. 

That  something  mnst  be  done 
there  can  be  no  doabt.  The 
country  has  elected  to  hold  to  the 
system  of  yolantary  enlistment  for 
the  regular  forces,  and  to  refuse 
conscription .  It  is  right,  but  it  mnst 
pay  the  price.  To  spend  nearly 
fifteen  millions  a  year  on  the  army 
estimates,  and  to  refuse  the  last  two 
millions  that  would  keep  the  whole 
machine  in  thorough  working  order 
is  false  economy. 

The  estimates  of  Germany,  of 
France,  and  of  Russia  have  nearly 
doubled  within  the  last  decade. 
Although  the  British  revenue  has 
been  depressed  for  the  past  two 
years,  we  should  remember  that  it 
has  been  progressively  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  three  millions  a  year  for 
many  years  before.  The  greater 
part    of   that   increase    has    been 


devoted  to  a  Tedaefckm  of  i 
and  the  coimfcry  stends  fix 
in  a  more  flovuuhing^  c 
than  any  power  in  the  wor 
at  the  same  time  the  horis 
fiu*  from  dear.  We  have  : 
interests  at  stake,  end  an 
ready  when  the  emer^gene 
to  spend  with  a  lavish  hand 
ns  remember  that  acienoe,  st 
railways  have,  on  the  whe 
nately,  oondnoed  to  make  w: 
sharp,  and  decisiTe,  and  tl 
the  careful  preyionsprepara 
not  the  wastefol  expenditu 
too  late,  that  now  pares  tin 
snccess. 

If  in  {he  preeedixiff  pi 
defects  in  the  scheme  otmoh 
have  been  freely  oommenta 
ns  give  everr  credit  to  thi 
department  that  has  prodni 
its  first  essa^,  and  thna  em 
to  judge  with  tmth  and  i 
onr  many  and  varioos  sboric 
which  we  have  it  follj  in  on 
to  remedy,  if  we  eeniestly 
time. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

By  a  Victorian. 


iND'S     colonial     empire, 

the  vast  commerce  which 
rn   with    it,    are  in   large 

the  product  of  the  last 
iry.  T  lie  re  has  been  no 
r  in  which  England  has 
aged  since  the  foundation 
stralian,  the  New  Zealand, 
lost  of  the  South  African 

and  even  Canada  herself, 
e  close  of  the  first  Napo- 
eer,  gave  Httle  promise  of 
Lcla  of  the  present  day. 
ercfore,  as  yet,  have  Eiig- 
<nion  been  brouglit  practi- 

to  face  with  the  question, 
('  we  to  deal  with  our 
ill  the  event  of  another 
in  which  vast  armaments 

ncjuired  to  be  provided 
!i  r»)r  laudand  sea  y  Shall 
line  the  coimection  with 
any  terms  ?  Shall  we  bo 
to  defend  them  if  attack- 
ill  we  Ix;  able  to  do  so, 
L'  are  willing  ?  Will  it  be 
le  cost,  even  if  wo  are 
>ro  amount  of  sentiment 
.    such    (jnestions.       They 

dealt  with  in  the  *  dry 
reason  ;  for  they  are  ques- 
ch,  when  fairly  followed 
s  to  considerations  which, 

as  they  are  dealt  with,  may 
r   affect,  for   good   or   ill, 
ire,  and   possibly  the   in- 
f  the  British  Empire, 
t   possible  to  justify  the 

I. — NO.  LXXY.      KEW  SEBTIS. 


policy  of  the  '  pdACe  at  any  price ' 
party— if  such  a  party  now  eziat — 
it  woald  be  the  tromendonB  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  of  war,  for  tho 
people  of  this  country;  for  Eng-^ 
land's  very  existence  as  a  people  is- 
now  so  complicated  and  interwoven- 
with  every  part  of  the  world, 
through  her  znann£Bcturing  andT 
mercantile  interests,  that  any  event 
which  greatly  disturbs  those  inte« 
rests  must  strike  at  her  very  heart. 
She  is  not  a  country  all  whose 
population  could  be  maintained  by 
and  from  her  own  soil ;  or,  if  it 
could,  only  by  vast  and  difficult 
changes  in  her  system,  which  would 
come  slowly  into  operation.  A 
large  portion  of  her  food,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  where- 
with she  is  clad,  come  from  other 
lands,  purchased  by  the  products 
of  her  innumerable  factories  and 
workshops.  Any  disturbing  cause, 
therefore,  affecting  her  commerce 
must  in  turn  tell  on  her  manufac- 
tures, and  even  partial  paralysis  or 
these  would  take  away  the  bread 
of  millions  of  her  population. 
England,  therefore,  thus  spread  out 
over  tho  globe,  feels  herself  under 
a  terrible  necessity,  by  all  lawful 
means — ^whether  by  purchase  of  a 
right  of  way  through  canals  at  a 
cost  of  four  millions,  or  by  main- 
tenance of  great  armaments — to 
provide  at  least  for  self-preserva- 
tion.   Assuming   that   the   means 
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and  the  public  spirit  of  onr  people 
could  be  relied  on  for  the  providing 
of  these  armaments,  would  pros- 
perity in  peace  and  success  in  war 
be  more  easily  secured  with  or 
without  our  colonies  remaining 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

This  question  may  perhaps  be  al- 
most answereil  by  another — 'Would 
England  be  stronger,  having  the 
command  and  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  the  colonial 
ports,  than  she  would  be  were 
she  excluded  from  them  ? '  Her 
ships  of  war  being  everywhere, 
everywhere  would  they  require 
bases  of  operation  not  only  for  re- 
fitting, and  recruiting,  and  protect- 
ing her  commerce,  but  also  as 
stations  whence  they  might  with 
advantage  sally  out  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  an  enemy.  Priva- 
teers also,  those  '  wolves  of  the 
sea,*  would  be  fitted  out  and  licensed 
from  every  colonial  port,  and  would 
sweep  the  Southern  Ocean  of  any 
hostile  merchantmen.  The  colonies 
would  thus  become  outlying  for-" 
tresses  of  Britain*s  strength,  to  an 
extent  undreamt  of  in  this  time 
of  i>eace.  An  Alohama  and  a  She* 
uautlixi/i,  as  we  know,  almost  cleared 
the  Southern  Ocean  of  the  Federal 
merchantmen  ;  and  in  like  manner 
our  colonial  privateers,  in  scores, 
might  be  as  valuable  an  aid  to 
England  as  armies  in  the  field  or 
fleets  at  sea.  Thus  far,  it  would 
appear  that  England  must  be  very 
materially  stronger  by  the  retention 
tlian  by  the  abandonment  of  her 
colonies. 

Jjut  those  who  advocate  aban- 
donment sav — 'If  relieved  of  onr 
dependencies,  we  should  1k5  under 
no  responsibility  to  defend  them; 
and  shakinLT  oft'  this  lial»ility,  how 
many  risks  of  misunderstanding 
with  other  powers  might  we  not 
avoid,  and,  at  least,  how  much 
money  might  we  not  save  I'  This 
is  an  armim(*nt  which  lias  been 
very  commf»n]y  urgiMl,  and  it  is 
one  much  believed  in  by  the  Sej)a- 


raiionists;  bat  it  is  an  : 
which  loses  mnch  of  it 
bility  when  we  bring  it  t( 
of  facts. 

As  I  have  already 
England's  commeroe  beii 
where,  the  protection  to 
merce  mnst  be  equally  n1 
As  ber  craisera  would  be 
in  every  sea,  and  almost  fie 
ing  guard  over  every  port 
sea,  they  would  be  eoual 
whether  on  the  ontsiae  i 
inside  of  colonial  barbonn 
England  to  shake  off  her 
then,  she  would  abandon 
vantage  she  might  derive  ] 
free  run  of  their  ports,  and 
would  save  little  or  nothini 
operation.  In  eveiyaspec 
case,  therefore,  it  is  diiBea 
what  gain,  still  less  what  a 
stren^h  or  security,  conli 
to  England  by  ridmng  hi 
the  colonies,  although 
the  colonies  would  becmiie 
separating  their  fortunes  fin 
of  the  mother-oounfery. 

For  the  colonies — and  e 
the  Australian  colonies — be 
outside  the  orbit  of  Earqw 
macy,  and  never  likdj  o 
selves  to  be  involved  in  I 
quarrels,  may,  so  &t  as  tk 
affairs  are  concerned,  ici 
peace  with  all  the  woiii 
only  war  risks  they  can  he 
to  must  come  from  tfacirea 
with  the  mother-conatiy. 
truth  they  are  so  intiiBsl 
Buaded,  that  a  strong  psii! 
Australian  colonies  imM 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  to 
in  the  event  of  Engkad  h 
involved  in  a  European  v 
fiuential  portions  of  the! 
have  repeatedly  insisted 
position,  and  even  the  Ln 
of  Victoria,  through  a  ee 
its  body  called  *  The  Fcder 
mittec,'  some  years  back, « 
same  point.  Nor  can  it 
that  their  arguments  sr 
out  weight.    They  say  tb 
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10  voice  in  England's  foreign 
i    that  thej  have  no  more 

over  England's  differences 
ther  i>ower8  than  they  liave 
e  movements  of  the  planetary 
;  that  they  have  no  direct 
J  wliatcver  in  these  differ- 
and  therefore  should  not 
ccoun table  for  them.  Spe- 
lowever,  as  are  these  argu- 
tlioy  cannot  prevail  whilst 
sent  relations  exist;  for  could 
stralians  obtain  the  boon 
?ek,     they    might    as    well 

altogether  independent  of 
tish  crown.  The  very  re- 
tself  involves  a  contitu 
iu  terms,  and  in  effect  asks 
y  may  be  regarded  by  the 

Empire,    and    by    foreign 

alike,  as  an  independent 
iicy,  which  is  a  supposition 
e  discussed. 

not  surprising,  therefore, 
se  who  advocate  this  form 
:ed  liability  are,  after  all, 
icfiectual    minority    in  the 

and  that  the  great  majo- 
ho  colonists  consider  that, 
the  partnership  exists,  it 
t5c  complete   to  all  intents 

[)OSCS. 

of  the  Imperial  connection, 
•asionally  ex|)atiate  on  the 

remaining  a  member  of 
empire,  as  compared  with 
)riousiiess  of  becoming  an 
Table,  though  separate, 
They  seem  to  feel  that  it 

to  trust  to  the  prudence 
•i:il  f)oliey  than  to  be  alto- 
idependent  of  it ;  and  they 
p[>arently  have  cared  to 
•vhat  is  the  nature  of  this 
r  which  they  contend,  or 
:  ])robable  extent  of   that 

jnottction  on  which  they 

11  accustomed  to  rely, 
i^idering  this,    it    behoves 
sympathize  with  the  mag- 
)i'    the     difficulties    which 

might  have  before  her, 
i  unhappily  committed  to 
jreat  war.     It  is  probably 


because  past  Ministries  have  so  dis^ 
tinctly    foreseen    and  appreciated 
these  diflScnlties,  that  they  have  at 
times  displayed  what,  to  less  re- 
sponsible and  possibly  less  thought- 
ful  persons,  may  have  appeared  to 
be  a  spiritless,  and  even  pusillani- 
mous, foreign  policy.  For  whatsoever 
other  consequences  may  come  of  a 
war,    there    is    one     consequence 
which  is  inevitable — its  cost.  Great 
Britain,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
uneasy  under  the  interest  payable 
on  her  seven  hundred  mOlions  or  so 
of  debt.     Another  war  would  soon 
run  this  amount  up  to  twice,  or 
thrice,  the  existing  amount.     And 
although  the  principal  might  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  be  shifted  to> 
unborn  generations,  until  they  re- 
fuse to  be  buried  under  mountains 
of  debt  not  of  their  own  making, 
the  present  generation  could    not 
equally  shuffle  off  the  payment  of 
the  immediately  accruing  interest. 
New  taxes  for  such  interest  would 
have  to  be  raised  at  any  rate ;  taxes 
of   which   all    classes    must    bear 
their  respective   shares.      But    all 
classes — especially  the  poorer — ara 
not     heroical     under    exceptional 
pressure,  and  large  portions  of  our 
taxpayers    are  very   slow  in    per- 
ceiving   or    caring    for    anything 
beyond    immediate    consequences ; 
and  so,  what  with  increased  taxa- 
tion, diminished  trade,  consequent 
diminished    employment,    possible 
bad    harvests,    a    prolonged    war 
might  prove  a  truly  heavy  and  pro- 
longed   tribulation    to  the    whole 
British  people — rulers  and    ruled. 
What,  then,  if  Britain's  power  failed 
even    adequately    to    protect    her 
commerce,  dispersed  as  it  is  over 
the  earth  ;  and  what,  if  she  could 
not  spare  sufficient  armaments  for 
the  protection  of  her  colonies:  so 
much  the  worse  for  her,  and  more 
particularly  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.      Relying   perhaps    on    the 
mother- country,  they  may  not  liave 
armed    themselves;   and,  like   the 
ancient  Britons,  when  left  to  their 
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own  resources  by  the  Romans,  the 
colonists  might  discover,  when  too 
late,  how  mnch  better  is  prepared 
isolation  than  blind  dependence  on 
others,  who  may  fail  their  dependent 
friends  at  their  utmost  need. 

Those,    however,   who    rely    on 
Imperial     assistance     are     always 
ready    to    quote    Lord  Granville's 
cheering  assurance — once  given  in 
an  after-dinner  speech — that  Eng- 
land  would    spend    her   last    ship 
and  her  last  shilling  in  defence  of 
her  colonies.      To  which  assurance, 
doubtless  as  sincere  as  most  similar 
uttei'anceB  are,  wo    need  only  ob- 
serve  that    it    was    an    assurance 
given  in  a  time  of  ])rofound  peace, 
and  under  circumstances  imposing 
no  particular  responsibility  on  the 
speaker.     Besides,  Lord  Granville 
spoke  only  for  himself,  and  it  was 
matter   of  notoriety,   that    at    the 
very  time  he  uttered  these  cheering 
words,    more  than  one  of  his  col- 
leagues  held  very  different  views. 
Last   ships   and  last  shillings,   al- 
though, as  ornaments  to  an  after- 
dinner    speech,   as    cheap    as    the 
diamonds  and  pearls  in  the  Yicar 
of  Wakefield's  family  picture,  be- 
come very  seiious,  substantial,  and 
costly  things,  when  they  arc  really 
wanted — i.e.  in  time  of  war.       It 
cannot  be  forgotten  that,  dunng  the 
whole   of  tbe  Crimean  war,  there 
was  no  Imperial  naval  force  of  any 
account  on  the  Australian  station; 
and    ;M  el  bourne   was    once    almost 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Gnat  liriiain^  which 
coming  up  the  ])ort  at  night,  and 
firing  an  exultant  broadside  to  cele- 
bnite  her  relcHse  from  quarantine, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  ^lelboume 
citizens  rushed  about    the    streets 
convinced     that     their    town    was 
about  to  experience  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  Kussian  man-of-war.     The 
colonists  heard  nothing  of  last  shi]>s 
or  of  last  shillings  in  those  days ; 
and  even  iirst  ships,  wherever  they 
might  be,  were  not  then  to  be  seen 
in  the  golden  port  of  Melbourne. 


If  *  last  ships  and  last  slii 

then,  must  be  accepted  as 

the  rhetorical  omaments  of  a 

speech^  the  talk  about  tbe  | 

being  part  of  a  great  em 

much  of  the  same    nnsah 

and  nnmeaning  character. 

part,  under  present  anangi 

do  or  can  colonists  plaj  in  i 

empire,  be  it  what  it  maTp  | 

or  otherwise  P     If,  indeed,  ^ 

judge  from  the  empire's  dm 

towards  her  colonics,  tfaej 

garded  by  her — ^we  deeply  n 

say  it — ^mnch  as  batlers  anc 

are  regarded,  namel  j,  as  regi 

appendages  of    some  great 

estftblishment.       They    swi 

prestige  and  state  of  the  ho 

to  which  ihej  are  attache 

they  exercise  no  power,  the 

mand  scant  respect,  and  ti 

the  subjects  of    a   fiigid   < 

scarcely  affording  a  decent 

to  contempt.     And  yet,  coi 

with  the  utUe  petty  Hepvl 

Soath  America,  and  eren  wil 

kingdoms,  England's  lesdiBi 

nies  are  really  respectable  ] 

A    Parliamentaiy    Conunitl 

other  day  elicited  the  &ot- 

ascertainable  before — that  ti 

lie  revenue  of  Hondnrss  ii 

ioo,ooo7.    a    year.       The 

revenue  of  the  colony  of  1 

alone,  the  creation    of  yes 

exceeds  four  millions.      Tk 

toy  kingdom  of  Greece  is 

significant    and    stationaiy 

compared  with   fWwi^^^   « 

any    one    of  the    ptinciBsl 

tndian    colonies,    of   winBl 

bane,  Sydney,  Melboome^si 

laide  are  the   zespeotm  c 

Yet,  on  the  strength  of  re| 

ing  a  sovereign  State,  the  31 

of  this  little  Greece,  or  of  an] 

these  petty  and  too  fnqnn 

solvent  Republics,   is  admit 

the  diplomatic  circle  of  thi 

of  St.  Jame8*s  on  eqnal  ten 

the  German  or  French  Ambi 

has  a  seat  in   the  diploflai 

assigned  to  him  in  our  Ho 
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lament ;  presents  his  credentials 
.'rson  to  the  Queen,  and  is  an 
•present  and  prominent  figure 
11   state  ceremonials   or  great 

entertainments  in  which  the 
.  Mayor  delighteth  to  tread  in 
steps  of  the  Court.  See,  on 
)ther  hand,  the  mode  of  dealing 

the  accredited  representatives 
ir  greatest  colonies  and  others  of 
leading  men.  Only  very  recent- 
are  they  grudgingly  received  at 
t — a  small  distinction  of  so  dim  a 
ictcr  that  it  has  almost  ceased 
L>  a  distinction,  and  has  quite 
k1  to  be  evidence  of  any  par- 
:ir  social  standing.  An  Agent- 
>ral  of  a  colony  (only  another 
;  for  an  ambassador),  if  he  de- 
never  so  much  to  hear  a  par- 
HT  debate  in  cither  House  of 
ament  (a  debate  perhaps  bear- 
ipon  some  great  colonial  inte- 
,  must  take  advantage  of  some 
urablo  member's  good  services 
tho    chance    of   a    place ;    for 

Agent-Generars  position  is 
^uised  at  tho  Colonial  Office 
>,  and  only  there  because   bnsi- 

must  bo  done.  A  colonial 
>p,  whatsoever  his  virtues,  his 
irs,  or  his  attainments,  is  *  only 
Ionia].'  In  but  one  instance 
a  colonial  prelate  ever  been 
latcd  to  an  English  see.  Who- 
heurd  of  ii  colonial  governor  gwa 
rnor  dining  with  tho  Queen  ? 
ti,    on    his    return    from   duty, 

his  merits,  however  gi*eat, 
rniscil  by  responsible  home  em- 
nent?     From  viceroyalty  and 

ho  drops  down  into  a  pension 
y     snihciont    to    sustain    him 

pentlenian,  is  shelved,  and 
tten.  Sir  George  Bo  wen,  tho 
nt  Governor  of  Victoria,  when 
uiided  by  past  Governors  at  a 
t  dinner  given  to  him  at 
s\s  Rooms,  described  himself 
living  dog  among  dead  lions.' 
leed,  indications  are  not  want- 
kvhich  might  almost  justify  a 
cion  that  England  is  rather 
aed  than  proud  of  her  colonies. 


The  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  in  its  first  dies  had  the  word 
'Australia'  on  one  side  and,  of 
course,  her  Majesty's  image  on  the 
other;  a  form  of  coin  which  at 
once,  to  whatever  hand  it  came  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  showed  the  vast 
extent  of  British  rule,  and  suggested 
(which  was  about  the  only  advan- 
tage accruing  to  the  colony  from 
the  possession  of  a  Mint  at  all)  the 
importance  and  attractiveness  of 
Victoria  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Crown. 

But  this  distinctive  word  '  Aus- 
tralia' has  been  since,  under  Im- 
perial authority,  got  rid  of,  and 
now  the  Australian  sovereign  to 
ordinary  eyes  is  not  distinguishable 
from  those  coined  on  Tower  Hill, 
A  few  months  back  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the 
.Dominion  of  Canada,  whilst  on  a 
short  visit  to  England,  met,  it  is 
well  known,  with  but  very  scant 
courtesy  and  respect  from  our 
leading  men  in  office,  a  circumstance 
which  doubtless  must  be  remem- 
bered both  by  himself  and  by  the 
greskt  colony  he  represented.  Of 
course,  as  one  of  the  after-dinner 
commonplaces  of  tho  day,  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  the  correct 
thing  to  refer  to  our  *  noble  colonies ' 
as  '  integral  portious  of  the  British 
Empire ' ;  but  everybody  knows 
that,  although  they  are  in  it,  they 
are  not  of  it,  and,  whether  content 
with  their  humble  position  or  not, 
they  may  as  well  plainly  recognise 
it,  and  not  hug  the  delusion  that 
it  is  something  other  than  it  is. 

Puzzling  as  this  Imperial  indif- 
ference respecting  our  colonies  may 
Ix)  to  many  persons,  the  explana- 
tion will  not,  as  I  think,  be  found 
difficult  to  anyone  who  looks  a  little 
carefully  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  relations  of  tho  mother-country 
to  her  dependencies.  These  depen- 
dencies have  come  into  existence  in 
a  very  quiet  and  unsensational  man- 
ner ;  they  have  become  by  degrees 
large  and  profitable  customer  to 
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our  mercliants ;  they  have,  as  tbey 
acquired  wealth  aud  importance, 
afforded  governorships  to  gcD tie- 
men  with  sufficient  Parliamentary 
influence  and  social  ])osition ;  but 
there  has  never  been  anything 
about  their  history  or  alTairs  to 
make  them  objects  of  much  interest 
to  anyone  not  immediately  con- 
nected witli  them  by  family  or  by 
other  personal  rchitions.  Conse- 
quently, th.ere  is  next  to  no  public 
opinion  in  England  respecting  our 
colonies,  and  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  best  informed  of  our 
public  men  know  little  or  nothing 
about  them.  Even  ^Ir.  Forster,  an 
ex-Cabinet  ^Minister,  naively  admit- 
ted a  short  time  hark,  in  Kdinhurgh, 
that  *at  first  he  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  get  reliable  information  as  to 
either  the  actual  or  tiie  I'elative 
position  of  these  possessions,  tbo  ■ 
geograpiiieal  hooks  b}'  no  mCiins 
agreeing;  but  he  had  been  most 
kindly  helped  by  !Mr.  Wyld,  who 
had  compiled  for  him  the  maps 
they  had  before  tiiem,  and  had 
given  him  some  statistics  which  lie 
thought  worth  ecmsidering.*  From 
!Mr.  Forster's  expressed  difficulty 
in  obtaininir  information  as  to  these 
possessions,  it  is  evident  that  be 
was  unaware  that  the  Koval  Colo- 
nial  Institute  and  its  various  and 
abundant  means  of  information 
were  open  to  him,  and  that,  if  these 
were  insufficient,  there  were  no  less 
than  five  Agents- General,  with  offices 


in  London,  any  o  t  of  whom  em 
have  sapplied  at  a  oJOBaVB  not 
all  the  infonni  in  Mr.  Fon 
required.  It  is  piain  enoogh,  th 
that,  except  for  such  specmlobja 
as  those  which  aet  Mr.  Fontv 
collecting  information^  oar  ookni 
oven  by  the  edacated  daoMi^  i 
merely  lazily  regarded  aa  a  mi 
outlying  territOTies  pre-apponi 
by  P)x>vidence  to  send  na  soUJa 
wool,  and  tallow,  and  hide%  m 
preserved  meats,  and  reoeiTa  fta 
ns,  in  return,  paapera  and  oar  h 
promising  sons,^  whoae  ontlook 
none  of  the  brightest  here. 
colony  thus  regarded  by  the  im 
of  the  English  oomoianitj  k  ; 
effect  a  foreign  country,  h 
without  commanding,  in  |1 
motber-conntry,  the  reipeei  i 
deference  which  the  jMitficit  < 
foreign  sororeigntiea  botii  cm 
mands  and  receives.  AnJ  H 
reason  is  pretty  obvioas.  H 
nndervalae  what  is  oar  owd  ;  ms 
especially  we  nndervalae  it  if  i 
has  been  obtained  withoofc  «■ 
A  young  heir  npou  whom 
has  descended  can  neve 
ciate  the  pains  by  whioh  il 
acquired.  In  something  a 
fashion  England  has  bar 
in  possession,  and  oondeaosaii  i 
retain  them.  Having  ""rriMn  I 
get,  or  to  hope  from  tbem,hMi 
what  she  is  already  assanl  4 
she  has  no  special  motiTa  far  li 
garding  them  with  any 


*  Most  stnrtMni:.  iis  wtW  as  Himi>in£r.  ^viilences  of  thii  troth  oentaiomllTaNavl 
tho  l^::^'li^ll  frc^^.     In  L'fi/'f'.i  Wnkhf  yttttpaper,  of  the  7th  of  Kortmbcft  iJiCfl 

iStm 


bt»  finiinl  the   t'-Iiowini:  Vi-rv  run' 


Tl: 


•p«irt 


ri'pctitiun  uf  the  name  in  ftiU  is  not 


tlu;   Mi«l«lliMX  ^i»io:i». 
jTOH^nt  illustnitii'ii. 

*  KiiKiuN.i    A    ]\vTiii:i;.       34.    who   plunded    ffuiltjr   at    the   lait  ftite 

of  ^ti-aliiiq;  i>'>-i  ];i>*  fatlicr's  Ipuix'  |>I:ite  an«l  jcwflleij  to  cODMdrralJe  tbIm.  ^ 
<Iist-liai;jrrii  «  :i  his  I'lt-n  r's  ar.l  Lnithcr's  bail,  ttrranptments  Mari»c  Ami  mtA  J^ 
h-j*  rihi'.mti- 1  '•>  A"itr..J'i('  i.i  hi'iHut'h/*  Transportation  haTin^  lipeB  kw  MM 
alM)!!-*];!*!.  }]i'V. .  iik-iv  \..-  Im'  a!!owiil  to  a^^k.  havo  tho  I^ench  of  the  MicMlf— 1  SmH 
ai-<;uirai  a  ji-risdiction  vi\.w\\  \\nx  woii  hi-r  Majcst j,  or  her  Miytrttj'i  flimiyi^  tf 
iKi'A'  i'Xin-iM?  Iliiv  M.:.s  a  I'lon,  011  his  own  recorded  plea  of  guilty^  aUemi  S 
«xcn^is'-  his  t-iM-tioii  t*  t-:i.i::r.ttL'  r.tihcr  than  un«lorgo  penal  aertiUide!  Ite  CM 
riiu>t  li  ivc  I  ft  n  a  v<  ry  \  a  1  cru*,  t«  «>.  for  tho  rriminal  waa  a  mature  (hm  of  14  viHid 
i\)iK\  ar:il  {>r)>.'.  uinl  hy  Iii.s  own  fatlicr,  who  would  n'lt  hare  been  likrly  to  as 
MHi  in  thin  favliii.ti.  iiiili'^s  it  was  •  the  besit  th*Dg  that  could  be  done  vita  hi^N 
likely  to  be  experibive  tu  Aublraliii. 
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tlon.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
at  wliouever  a  debate 
>  in  the  House  of  Com- 
aiiy  colonial  subject,  it  is 

for  almost  clearing  the 
and  the  whole  discussion 

a  few  such  men  as  Pro- 
wcctt,  whose  habits  and 
ivo  led  them  to  estimate 
,  not  by  the  fugitive  iute- 
hing  to  them,  but  accord- 
leir  intrinsic  importance, 
.^'awcetts  are  few  and  far 

the  men  indiflerent  to 
ntcrests  are  the  millions. 

unfortunate  for  those 
nthusiasts  who  advocate 
^y    call     *  the    permanent 

the    empire.'     For  it  is 

law  of  nature,  that  the 
bject  immediately  pressing 
mpathios  or  exciting  the 
of  the  public,  will,  with 
?s  (including  the  govern- 
os)  always  receive  an 
jf  attention,  and  excite 
it  which  can  never  under 
circumstances  be  evoked 
pgtT  objects,  remote  from 
observation, 
dvocates    for    what    they 

Permanent  Unity  of  the 
liowever,  do  not  appear  to 
vill  not  admit,  that  there 
'(M»  in  the  above  suggested 
nts  to  the  realisation  of 
ws.  They  contend  that 
\  yet  be  devised,  not  only 
^  the  colonies  interesting, 

fur  incorporating  them 
•nipirc ;  that  some  as  yet 
of  political  machine,  in 
i  of  a  great  Federal  Par- 
afiy  be  constituted  to  give 
ies  a  share  of  legislative 

the  enij)ire,  so  as  to 
ni  to  the  front,  and  keep 
hill  the  pale,  as  satis- 
s  if  they  were  continuous 
f  liritish  territory.  Such 
e  been    often    discussed, 

definite    suggestions  for 

them    have     ever     been 

'hat  is  the  problem  before 


o 


us?  To  make  diflferent  members 
of  an  empire — separated  from  each 
other  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  and  having  every  variety 
of  interest  and  objects,  and  liabi- 
lities and  prospects — as  effectually 
represented  in  one  central  Legis- 
lature as  are  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  task  may  not  be  an 
impossible  one,  but  we  yet  wait  the 
advent  of  the  constructive  genius 
who  will  show  us  the  practical 
means  of  performing  it. 

Quo  favourite  plan  of  the  Fede- 
ralists is  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  suggestion  which  does  not  seem 
to  promise  very  satisfactory  fruits. 
CJould  representatives — we  might 
ask — from  our  colonies  be  sent  to 
the  House  without  making  it  a 
more  unwieldy  body  than  it  is  at 
present?  Whatever  the  number 
of  colonial  members — in  any  case,, 
they  could  not  be  very  numerous — 
they  could  hardly  have  very  effectual 
influence  in  or  over  the  general 
machine.  Whether  influential  or 
not,  would  not  the  fact  of  their 
being  there  effectually  bind  the 
colonies  to  everything  decided  in 
the  Chamber  where  they  had  a 
voice?  Would  they  legislate  for 
the  whole  empire,  or  merely  on 
subjects  confined  to  local  interests? 
If  for  the  whole  empire,  could  any 
other  member  of  the  House  be 
refused  equal  privileges?  Surely 
not ;  and,  then,  how  draw  the  line 
between  questions  over  which  a 
colonial  Legislature  has  and  will 
always  claim  exclusive  control,  and 
questions  of  a  larger  character? 
Again,  how,  or  where,  independent 
of  such  difficulties  as  the  above,, 
could  we  hope  to  get  these  colonial 
members  of  a  confederated  Par- 
liament at  all  ?  From  the  colonies, 
or  from  the  mother-country  ?  If 
from  the  colonies,  they  must  be 
either  paid  or  unpaid.  If  paid,, 
they  would  suffer  disparagement 
among  the  unpaid  members  of  the 
same  Chamber ;    if  unpaid,  where 
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are  the  men  to  be  got,  fit  or  unfit  ? 
^rost  colonists  have  local  business 
of  some  kind  to  attend  to;  how 
attend  to  this,  and  also  attend  a 
Parliament  twelve  thousand  miles 
from  their  o^^'n  business,  and  from 
their  own  constituents  ?  If  the 
members  be  home  Englishmen,  bow 
could  either  the  Post  OflBce  or  the 
tole^raph  keep  them  infonned  as 
to  tlie  interests  or  wishes  of  such 
distant  constituencies  ?  These,  and 
maiiv  other,  difficulties  at  once 
spring  up,  and  upon  the  mere 
statement  of  them,  show  the  futility 
of  any  suggestion  for  what  is 
called  *  a  confederated  Parliament.' 
In  short,  such  a  J  Parliament,  to 
work  at  all,  calls  for  conditions 
which  do  not,  and  cannot,  exist  in 
such  a  case.  Either  the  territory 
to  be  dealt  with  bv  a  confederate 
Parliament  must,  however  cxten. 
sive,  bo  contiimous;  or  the  sepa- 
rated portions  must  be  territorially 
sutliciently  close  to  each  other — as 
in  the  instances  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  of  the  United 
States — to  admit  of  Legislature 
and  Executive  being  able  promptly 
and  adequately  to  represent  and  deal 
with  all  the  interests  concerned. 
Such  portions  of  a  territory  as  will 
not  admit  of  this  condition  must 
sooner  or  later  make  other  and 
i^epanite  legislative  pi'ovisions  for 
thenis(!lves.  To  attt?mpt  to  bring 
th(?  atfairs  of  the  Antipodes  under 
a  Parliament  at  St.  Stephen's  is  an 
attempt  to  melt  distance  into 
proximity,  to  reconcile  the  irre- 
concilable, *  to  solder  close  impos- 
{?ibilities  and  make  them  kiss.* 

Another  plan  which  has  been 
advanced  is  the  providing  of  an 
advisin<r  council  of  .some  kind,  whoso 
function  should  be  to  keep  <'olonial 
interests  steadily  under  imperial 
attention.  AVill  this  bear  criticism 
better  than  the  other:'  Of  whom, 
or  what,  is  such  a  council  to  consist  r 
What  are  they  to  do?  What  power 


or  antbority  are  tber  to  f 
To  whom  responsible  ?  'V 
lations  are  thej  to  hmre 
motber-countiy  ?  What 
colonics  P  The  suggestion  o 
conncil  woald  scaroely  sae 
worthy  of  seriona  criiicisiB,  i 
it  is  said  to  have  received  fin 
consideration  from  so  ici] 
an  anthority  as  Mr.  FrooA 
it  may  be  questioned  wfaell 
Fronde  has  ever  applied  hit 
this  task  with  the  critiGsl  e 
of  a  draftsman,  who  has  to 
the  legislative  machinery  fii 
inp:  it  ftt)m  thcoiy  into  actio 

What  then  remmins  P  Is  \ 
alternative  between  some  oi 
above  plans  or  the  contim 
the  existing  relations  P  As 
other  alternative  has  been  sc 
save  absolnte  separation  i 
mother*conntEyy  which  sq 
conformably  with  the  expel 
all  ages,  seems  to  be  ineTitsl 
the  yoanger  ooontxy,  like 
being  safficiently  ripe,  < 
shall  fall  from  the  parcnft  ti 

And  possibly  we  aie  mm 
such  a  concnmmation  than  n 
Lave  any  idea  of.  It  depei 
the  mother-conntry  whefehe 
not  come  at  onoe-~in  the  c 
tho  next  g^reat  Enxopean^ 
such  a  war  there  will  profasl 
there  be  any  meaning  in  t 
discassions  which  af^ear 
press  of  all  nations,  abont 
Henrys,  powerfol  ordnaa 
cnlar  ironclads,  coast  < 
Eastern  qoesUons,  Ac 
therefore,  to  many  woHkn 
as  is  this  idea  of  aepan 
ns  look  at  it  a  Kttla  uoh 
and  at  the  chances  of  its  o 
pass. 

For  this  purpose  tho  res 
consult  with  advantage  tn 
d(>liverance8,  one  from  Mr. 
^l.P.,  and  another  from  th 
given  to  the  pnblic  withit 
of  each  other.     The  prod) 


-  Wi- Tiiulrrstand.  on  po<>l  aiitliority,  tliat  our  contributor  is 
this  view  to  Mr.  I'Vjuiie. 
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•ster — generous,    sangnine, 

savouring  of  '  a  cry/  and 
rinking  from  the  practical — 
crtiieless  please  colonists  all 

world  ;  the  Times'  article — 
outspoken,  and  cynical,  but 
cal  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Forster 
e verse — will  have  different 
>u  different  classes  of  colo- 
It   will    disgust  some   and 

delight  others.  The  sen- 
indcr  the  FjpretcB  injuria 
k  weakness  in  all  commani- 
ad  especially  in  yoathfiil 
vill  feel  disposed  to  resent 
<>mptuous  tone  of  the  article, 
:he  less  sensitive  and  more 
1  will  applaud  the  blunt 
mistakable  frankness  which 
f  knocks  on  the  head  the 
ip  and  last  shilling '  delusion, 
then  look  at  these  two  de- 
;es  a  little  more  closely,  for 
eprescnt  diametrically  op- 
pinions  and  |)olicies  touching 
)nial  question. 

Forster  believes  in  a  future 
ederation  of  the  parent  coun- 

her  colonies ;  he  rises  into 
ice  as  he  contemplates  *  the 
s  j)o.ssibilitie8  of  their  future ;' 
recatoH  and  corrects  the  ex- 
lioiis  respecting  their  cost, 
lie  shows  to  be  trifling,  even 
ioso  which  cost  anything  ;  he 

and  justly,  that  if  the  con- 
i  continue,  the  colonies  ought 
ir  jointly  with  the  parent 
y  the  burden  of  their  defen- 
they  he  defended  at  all ;  and 
8,  *  I  believe  that  our  union 
ir  colonies  will  not  be  severed, 
0  1  believe  that  we  and  they 
)re  and  more  prize  this  union, 
'como  convinced  that  it  can 
served  only  by  looking  for- 
0  association  viot} equal  terms; 
er  words,  I  believe  that  our 
il  empire  will  last,  because, 
i^er  striving  to  rule  our  colo- 
is  dependencies,  when  they 
e  strong  enough  to  be  indc- 
it,  we  shall  welcome  them  as 
1*8  in  a  common  and  mighty 
^     But  if  this  be  all  I  have  to 


say,  why,  I  may  be  asked,  come 
here  at  all  ?  Who  talks  now  of  cast- 
ing off  the  colonies  ?  What  more 
popular  cry  at  present  than  the  pre- 
servation of  our  colonial  empire  P  ' 
After  much  more  in  the  same  strain, 
Mr.  Forster  discusses  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  federation ;  and  at  the 
end  of  his  observations,  on  this  point 
he  says,  *  And  now^  if  any  of  you 
has  followed  me  thus  far  in  the 
line  of  thought  I  have  taken,  he 
will,  I  think,  be  ready  with  the 
question — "  If  you  think  this  fatare 
association  possible,  if  yon  see  no 
insuperable  physical  or  moral  bar  to 
prevent  it,  in  what  way  do  yon  expect 
it  to  be  formed ;  what  kind  of  fede- 
ration do  you  propose  ?"  My  reply 
is,  "  I  am  ready  with  no  proposition. 
I  believe  any  precise  proposition 
would  be  premature." ' 

Now  this  abrupt  dropping  down, 
from  80  eloquent  a  flight,  into  so 
impotent  a  conclusion,  is  certainly 
somewhat  disconcerting,  and  begets 
a  suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  diffi- 
culties he  feels  about  the  federation 
scheme   may  not   be    very   unlike 
those   I  have  just  indicated,   and 
therefore  such  as  he  would  rather 
not  deal  with,  regularly,  until  'called 
in*  to  do  so.     And,  further,  when 
he  demands,  *Who  talks  now  of 
casting  off  our  colonies  ? '  we  may 
answer    that     many      respectable 
authorities  talk  of  it ;  that,  besides 
Mr.    Goldwin    Smith,  Sir    George 
Campbell  talks  of  it,  and  the  Times 
talks  of  it,  in  the  very  article  just 
referred  to.     *  The  idea  of  a  Con- 
federation,' says  the  Times,  'finds 
favour  with  some,  perhaps,  because 
it  reduces  to  the  lowest  the  British 
supremacy.     We  h  a  ve  rath  er  in  dined 
to  the  only  idea  actually  justified  by 
ftufs, — an  independence  so  complete 
cw  to  render  union  a  voluntary  OA^t  of 
the  purest  loyalty.       But    whether 
the  colonies  be  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent,  there   comes   the  contin- 
gency of  war,  and  it  is  with  regard 
to  this  that  wo  have  often  reminded 
the  colonies  they  will  have  to  look 
after  themselves.      They  certainly 
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can,  tbcj  must,  and  they  will.  We 
may  do  our  best,  but  the  iasue  may 
depend  on  tlio  strength  of  the 
colonial  defences.  It  is  our  duty  to 
dispel  any  remaining  delusion  that 
England  can  cover  all  the  earth 
with  her  wiugs.  She  is  sorely 
taxed  with  what  she  has  to  do  as 
it  is,  without  being  expected  to  guard 
the  many  thousand  miles  of  coasts 
which  Mr.  Forster  says  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  our  race.  Mr.  Forster 
calls  this  mean  and  cowardlv.  Ho 
might  as  well  call  it  cowardly  in  a 
father  if  he  told  his  full-grown  son 
to  take  care  of  himself,  or  of  his  own 
honour,  inasmuch  as  nobody  could 
do  it  for  him.  There  is  nothing  so 
disci^editable  as  a  lusty,  boisterous, 
and  self-willed  dependence.  Wo 
cannot  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
our  wings,  and  it  is  fit  that  the 
truth  should  be  told.' 

Xow,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
colonies  are  not  here  specially  re- 
quested *  to  walk  out,*  no  other  in- 
terpretation can  reasonably  be 
placed  on  the  abovt?  passage.  Like 
Voltaire,  in  his  chateau  at  Ferncy, 
playfully  telling  a  visitor  who  stayed 
too  long  that  he  laboured  under  a 
delusion  the  opposite  of  Don 
Quixote's,  in  mistaking  castles  for 
inns,  instead  of  inns  for  castles, 
the  T'lun.a,  as  obli(|uely,  but  as  un- 
mistakably, shows  the  colonists 
the  door. 


Donbtlessy  as  the  7Sme$  m 
'  England  is  sorely  taxed  with  wi 
she  has  to  do  as  it  is;'  bat  whett 
England  for  defence  porposcs  win 
be  less  sorely  taxed  withoat  ft 
with  her  colonies  is  a  qneatioa  d 
very  different  kind,  and  oertainlf  i 
to  be  answered  nntil  we  endwii 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  vbmndr 
proper  to  England  berael^  and  dl 
gently  enquire  how  they  ara^ 
are  likely  to  be,  aflected  hj  i 
colonial  connection,  or  fay  a  coloa 
divorce. 

For  this  purpose,  a  noent  wril 
in  the  Eeanoniisi^*  in  a  Terf  i 
genious  and  interesting  sHn 
addresses  himself  to  this  omsIm 
and  he  draws  a  oompariaon  ntwi 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  « 
those  of  other  European  SMI 
Contending  that,  lelattTely  tsf 
nations  of  the  Continent^  we  aien 
much  stronger  now  than  we  «l 
at  any  time  during  the  last  gA 
French  war,  he  says,  *  TbB  thmg 
in  the  relative  numbera  of  tiw  ni 
lation  of  the  chief  Boropeaa  wl 
since  those  days  haye  ben  i 
singular  magnitade,  and 
would  not  be  possible  to 
the  politics  of  modem  Bume  wS 
out  a  clear  conception  of  t 
Ho  proceeds  to  show  the 
populations  of  Oraat 
France,  Oermany, 
Russia  in  Europe,  aa  fbllowi': 


««4 


Kamljen  IVr  cent. 

1811  TDtal 

rireat  Ilrltairi                    .          .      12,000,000  8*7 

]->ancc 29.000,000  20*8 

1816 

Cicnnaiiy        ....     21,000.000  14*8 

Austria'          ....     28.000,000  20*0 


Iiu.«'-ia  in  Kur-pc 


48.000,000    357 


s7i50QPOO  is^ 

36,000^000  iM 

4IfOOOyOOO  190 

jfijooojooo  16*8 

7iiOoayooo  54"^ 


and  havinfr  set  forth  these  numhers, 
he  then  j)ruceeds : 

<irfat  Iiritaiii  thus  containiKlattlicoiKl  nf 
♦he  Great  Warahout  9  j»<t  n-nt.  of  tlu-  j'(»i»u- 
lation  ol'thcGri'a!  rowrrswliiohenttTi.'iiiiito 
the  conte>t,  and  a:  ]irrsoiit  it  c<mtaiiitf  altoiit 
13  per  cent.,  a  verv  materia  I  diffiTi  iio»-  iiK^-od. 
Though  htill  the  STiiallfbt  in  iiuniUrs  also, 
the   dispjirity   bft\reen    it   and   any   other 


hingle  State  is  much  Inn.  It  vm 
titan  half  any  of  itH  nrigfaboanik  V  * 
except  (M^rfaAiis  Gcmianr,  vhich  opghi  ■ 
strictly  speakinff.  to  lie  ivckoiMd  ■  C9i« 
l^uwer  at  all,  at  that  time,  in  commv* 
of  its  disunion.  Nov,  the  poDsbtMi  ' 
iireat  Britain  is  about  tliTMoaMtki  A 
of  each  of  its  three  neighbuas^  FiW 
Germany,  and  Austria,  uid  mart  tlM 
third  of  Russia  in  Europe,  vhcnMiiiSi 
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less  than  a  fourth  of  that  immense 

c  writer,  however,  conscious 
oopnlation  alone  does  not  con- 
e  the  power  of  a  State,  says, 
other  passage  of  his  essay : 

\u'  f^wtli  of  resources  has  been  at 
proportion — and  it  has  been  quickest 
)uld  say  in  England — the  change  in 
•l.itive  force  of  the  two  countries 
?e  and  England)  is  immense,  and  may 
«  smw  notion  of  what  the  relatiTe 
of  England  must  now  be  towards 
t.itt*,  of  the  numbers  which  France 
sed  during  the  Great  War. 

ere  are  other  passages  of  the 
r  bearing  on  the  same  points, 
he  above  are  sufficient  to  show 
I  rift  and  bearing  of  the  writer's 
ment.  Now,  it  is  assuredly 
neiit  to  the  argument  to  en- 
j  whether  it  does  not  omit 
•al  important  considerations 
h  demand  our  attention  in  dis- 
!)g  the  main  question.  What 
[i  composition  of  the  millions 
horn  he  counts.  Ireland,  once 
•nitful  a  recruiting  ground,  has 
te  years  found  it  wiser  to 
i-ate. 

iniing  to  England  and  Scot- 
,  we  have  but  tliousands  of  the 
ti;?hting  wealthy ;  the  millions 
the  un propertied,  who  would 
^r(?:itly  care,  perhaps,  to  fight 
t!ie  defence  of  wealth  for  a 
Ing  a  day,  and  loss  of  liberty, 
im  excellent  chance  of  being 
A^ain,  the  position  of  Eng- 
,  with  a  National  Debt  of  be- 
n  s(ivcn  and  eight  hundred 
ons  hanf^ing  round  her  neck,  is 
IV  (JitrcTcut  one  from  that  com- 
tivcly  unindebted  position  she 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
ast  great  war.  As  already  ob- 
?il,  another  great  war  would 
it  ably  vastly  add  to  the  bur- 
of  a  people  who  consider  they 
ibout  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
\<zi\\  already.  Great  additional 
tion  would  of  necessity  operate 
irive  many  thousands  of  the 
ilation  on  which  the  Economist 


writer  counts  to  other  shores ;   and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,   as 
distinguishing  our  position  from  that 
we  held  in  the  year  1811,  there  are 
now  many  inviting  countries,  easily 
and,  without  cost,  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  men ;  countries  which,  as 
places  for  British   settlement,  had 
no  existence  in  the  earlier  period. 
Together  with  this  great  fact,  people 
have  changed  the  habits  of  their  lives 
with  the  increased  means  of  loco- 
motion afforded  by  steam  and  rail. 
Neither  must  it  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count that  the  working  classes,  to 
whom  alone  we  must  look  for  oar 
soldiers    and    sailors — the    classes 
who  make  the  wealth  on  which  the 
Econr/miat  writer  relies — have  come 
to  discover  that  their  thews  and 
sinews  are  worth  something  more 
to  their  owners  than  the  price  we 
offer  (or  can  offer)  for  them  as  food 
for  powder ;  and  that  only  men  who 
are  not  olig^ble  for  any  more  profit- 
able pursuit  will  '  go  for  soldiers.' 
Even    in    these    piping    times  of 
peace  wo  find  (a  not  annataral  re- 
sult, having  regard  to  Archdeacon 
Wright's   recent  and  very  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  startling  disclosures) 
that  the  class  from  which  our   sol- 
diers   are    drawn   show    about  as 
strong  an  appetite  for  desertion  as 
for  enhstment ;    and   how  can   wo 
expect    a    keener  affection   for  so 
poorly  requited  a  service  in  time  of 
war  than  in  time  of  peace  ?     Very 
recently  the  Agent-General  of  New 
Zealand's   emigration   officers  were 
required  to  quit  Germany,  because 
the  natives  of  that  country,  anxious 
to    escape     military     conscription, 
were  getting  off  to  our  own  colonies 
faster  than   was  agreeable   to  the 
German  authorities.     Ts  it  reason- 
able to   expect    a    different   spirit 
among  our  own  population?      To 
the  lazy  and  the  morally  worthless, 
then,  you  must  look  for  your  sol- 
diers ;  but  to  talk  about  patriotism, 
and    defence  of  their   country,   to 
honest  and  industrious  men,  whoso 
only  properties   are    their    strong 
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bodies  (which  it  is  not  only  their 
right,  but  their  duty  to  their 
families,  to  carry,  as  the  merchant 
docs  his  goods,  to  the  best  market), 
is  to  talk  a  sort  of  recruiting  ser- 
geant's stuff,  which  all  who  reflect 
at  all  must  feel  to  be  an  insult  to 
their  understandings.  Here  are 
the  Agents- General  of  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  one  and  all  bidding  against 
each  other  for  able-bodied  men  and 
their  families,  and  offering  them  free 
passages  to  these  different  colonies. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
sane  m:iu,  fit  for  any  other  human 
pursuit,  would  surrender  his  liberty 
and  serve  as  a  target  for  a  few 
pence  a  day,  when  ho  may,  as 
a  free  man,  receive  as  many  shil- 
lings a  day,  with  a  promising 
future  before  him  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  r  The  question  is 
answered  every  day  in  the  increas- 
ing difliculiic'S  of  enlistment,  and 
the  still  more  rapidly  increasing 
emii^tion  from  these  shores. 

Havin;^  thus  shortly,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Eomumitft,  taken 
stock  of  tlie  ])resent  social  and 
|x>litical  situation  of  the  mother- 
country  (^ which  scarcely  seems  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  afford  to 
despise  the  aiil  her  colonies  could 
brincr),  let  us  endeavour  to  prefigure 
her  position,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  when  ivliuved  of  her  colonies. 
JOveu  in  peace,  very  considerable 
disturbance  of  our  commerce  would, 
of  course,  be  inevitable.  All  hope 
of  a  C(>ninu>n  commercial  policy 
between  the  motlier-euuntry  and 
her  colonies  would  bo  gone.  That 
commerce  which,  as  we  are  so 
often  tuld— and  with  truth — has 
hitherto,  under  the  influence  of 
habit  and  a  conmion  nationality, 
'  followed  the  flag,'  would  hence- 
forth have  no  particular  flag  to 
follow.  It  would  gradually,  under 
new  and  intruding  influences,  in  a 
e«)mmunity     so     largely    recruited 


from  so  many  vaxioiis  ooanlri 
come  broken  np  and  diatril 
as  was  the  commerce  of  the 
American  Colonies  after  the  I 
can  Declaration  of  Indepen 
The  possible  oxteni  of  tint  < 
tion  we  may  gather  Ixom  an 
of  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Fi 
already  allnded  to.  The  peoj 
the  United  States  are  (as  1 
minds  his  hearers)  our 
tomers  to  the  extent  of  17a 
head  only ;  the  people  of  An 
consame  oar  nods  to  the  ai 
of  10?.  a  head.  The  eona 
once  destroyed,  the  main  1 
for  observing  friendly  bnainee 
tions  would  cease  to  operafa 
differentiabdnties  would  be  an 
to  the  colonists,  and  mii^fat  1 
sorted  to  at  pleasure.  The  d 
tinuance^  of  colonial  npprali 
Privy  Council,  as  a  neoesssi] 
sequence  of  the  severanoe  i 
political  connection,  wooli 
course,  complete  the  work  of 
ing  these  colonies  to  all  inteni 
purposes  foreign  powers  rda 
to  Great  Britain.  Wonld  tiiit 
result  which,  when  achieved 
parent  State  could  bo  SKped 
regard  with  eq[uaiiimity  P  L 
country  are  growing  np,  fiosi 
to  year,  thousands  of  yonnga 
who,  for  different  zeaaoo%e 
go  into,  or.  are  not  fit  tati  n 
sions,  and  are  unable  to  find  1 
country  other  positions  satiab 
to  themselves  or  their  friodi 
who  might  go  forth,  as  so  nai 
fore  them  have  already  dons 
achieve  an  honoorable  indepea 
in  any  of  these  colonies ;  and 
fair  young  English  girls  of  | 
nurture,  now  hnpmnsilji  oa 
shelf  of  single-blessedness,  1 
(as  in  the  Canterbniy  Settli 
at  the  present  moment),  as  1 
wives,  cheer  such  settlers*  h 
I'lio  dream  in  which  some 
have  indulged,  to  the  efleet 
much  of    our  future    colonii 
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:  take  the  shape  of  that  of  the 
at  Greeks — where,  as  Arch- 
p  Whatcly  sajs,  a  colony  was 
ycr '  of  the  old  country,  a 
)n   of    the  parent  tree,    with 

twigs,  and  leaves  embedded 
sh  soil — would  be  at  an  end. 
'fresh    soil*    would  for  ever 

to  bo  distinctively  English, 
Dr  over  would  England,  as  a 
v  of  deliberato  policy,  have 
loned  these  (as  Bacon  calls 
)  'ancient,  primitive,  and 
:;al  works.' 

t  if  these  are  unpleasant 
jes  to  contemplate  in  time  of 
,  they  afford  a  still  less  agree- 
>rospect  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
Duld  bo  a  new  and  startling 
tion  to  the  readei*s  of  the 
r  to  be  informed,  as  some 
ing  they  would  be  informed, 
lier  ^Majesty's  sliips  had  no 
right  in  the  harbours  of  Mon- 
Mel bourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
tliii,  or  Brisbane,  than  the 
Is  of  Russia,  France,  America, 
rmany.  Would  such  a  piece 
ws  be  likely  to  influence  the 
ict  and  issues  of  the  struggle  ? 
nust  suppose  that  an  enemy 
1  go  to  work  in  the  fashion 
likely  to  expedite  and  insure  a 
success.  AVliethor  the  shores 
f^land  would  be  attomptcd  or 
perhaps  in  iho  days  of  circu- 
:>ncl:uls  thov  would  be — it  is 
1)1  V   ccrtiiin    that    all  the  da- 

j>ossiblc  would  be  everywhere 
cil  on  English  commerce. 
,   frold  or  a   v.ool    ship   would 

Australia  or  Xew  Zealand 
I  would  not  be  an  object  of 
at  attention  to  hostile  ships  of 

The  carrying  trade  of  Eng- 
inight  be  thus  destroyed  at  a 
As  much  injury  could  be 
ed  on  this  country  by  attack- 
er merchantmen  as  by  attack, 
lor  shores.  Australian  gold 
ustralian  wool  would  probably 
it  to  San   Francisco,  to  Ant- 

or    anywhere     else,    rather 
to   London  ;  mercantile  inge- 


nuity wonld  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  avoid  the  risks  attendant 
on  identification  with  any  bel« 
ligerent,  and  it  wonld  tax  £a.v  higher 
genius  than  that  presiding  at  our 
Admiralty  to  bring  our  Navy — 
whether  a  phantom,  or  a  solid 
reality  (for  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has 
described  it  both  ways) — with  credit 
through  such  a  strife.  As  to  land 
forces  capable  of  keeping  Russia 
out  of  India,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
ludicrous  to  discuss  them  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  armaments  of  Con- 
tinental powers.  Even  in  the  past, 
England  has  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  large  portions  of 
her  land  forces  withEnglish  money  on 
foreign  soil ;  an  expensive  operation, 
which  would  not  perhaps  be  possible 
at  all,  unless  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  wo  bad  cordial  and  powerful 
allies  on  the  Continent.  Yet  this 
is  the  condition  of  things  in  which 
many  English  public  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  principal 
journal,  think  it  wise  to  cast  off 
our  Colonies,  and  especially  the 
wealthier  colonies,  which  cost  Eng- 
land nothing. 

Something  here — non  obstante  l^lr. 
Goldwin  Smith — might  perhaps  bo 
said  about  '  the  prestige,'  as  the 
phrase  goes,  which  England  would 
lose  witli  the  loss  of  her  colonies. 
'What  U  prestige,'  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  demanded,  *  but  delu- 
sion  r*  But  *  Qui  hceret  in  llterd  * 
—as  lawyers  say — '  lucrct  in 
coriicc'  If  we  are  to  call  it  dela- 
fiion,  the  same  sort  of  delusion 
underlies  many  of  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  the  world;  which 
world,  as  wo  are  frequently  told,  is 
governed  by  ideas.  Doubtless,  if 
sons  would  not  fight  for  a  parent, 
or  colonies  for  the  mother-country, 
the  parent  in  either  case  is  not,  for 
mere  defensive  purposes,  much  the 
stronger  in  war,  with  such  children. 
But  if  these  children  are  ready  for 
such  defence,  with  purse  and  person, 
they  assuredly  bring  to  the  parent 
something  much  more  substantial 
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than  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  notion 
of  prestige.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause French  and  German  writers 
habitually  count  on  the  active  aid 
Avhich  could  be  afforded  by  colo- 
nists to  the  parent  country  in 
time  of  war,  that  they  have 
said  of  England  that,  deprived  of 
her  colonies,  she  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  second  or  a  third  rate 
])owcr.  And  whether  she  were  so 
reduced  or  not,  it  would  bo  no  small 
evil  in  itself  if  surrounding  nations 
should  come  to  think  so.  To  seem 
weak,  if  it  tends  to  provoke  aggres- 
sion, is  in  he  weak  to  the  extent  of 
nil  the  additional  dangers  it  may  in- 
volve. A  stalwart  old  farmer,  with 
half-a-dozen  stout  sons  about  him, 
in  a  disturbed  Irish  neighbourhood, 
might  be  the  securer  from  the 
prcstic^e  he  would  have  from  such  a 
formidable-looking  family ;  although 
ir  is  just  coiicolvaV)le  that,  in  a 
faction  fight,  these  sons  would  leave 
tho  old  gentleman  to  look  after  him- 
self; yet  until  this  happened,  his 
rc|»utiition  for  strength  might  be  as 
MTviceable  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  as  if  these  sons  were  as 
valiant  and  faithful  as  the  case 
might  require.  Prestige,  in  short, 
is  not  the  pro])er  word  here,  if  we 
are  io  be  restricted  to  its  merely 
etymolo<rical  meaning,  as  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  ])roposes.  Presumptive 
<'videnco  of  power  is  the  idea  we 
associate  with  the  possession  of 
i>ur  colonies.  Such  power  may  be, 
of  course,  \Qvy  real  and  substantial, 
or  nicrelv  as  illusory  as  Mr.  Gold- 
Win  Smith  sugjjests,  just  as  the 
C'»!onics  ma}'  vv  may  not  cordi- 
ally co-openite  with  the  raothcr- 
<*ountry,  in  a  common  policy.  At 
tljo  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  a 
wealtliy  Australian  colonist  sub- 
srrlhed  a  sum  of  lo.ooo^  towanls 
Xhii  ])rosocution  <»f  the  contest,  and 
proinisetl  a  further  thousand  a  year 
as  long  as  it  might  last.  Had  he 
not  nppr<»ved  of  the  objrct  of  the 


war,  it  may  be  that  he  n 
subscribed  nothing.  If  t 
lenged  as  a  very  nncertc 
support,  it  is  at  least  as 
the  support  of  the  pec 
motber-coantiy.  which  n 
ly  and  ultimately  rest 
opinion. 

Shortly  to  recapitolate 
submitted  that  the  follow 
tions  rest  on  fact  and  n 
Great  Britain  would  almo 
lose,  and  certainly  iroolc 
either  power,  or  infinenc 
perity,  by  disenga^png  h< 
her  colonies  ;  that,  in  ridd 
of  them,  she  could  not 
thing,  even  in  money 
colonies  on  their  part 
unwise  to  depend  too  in 
the  protection  of  Great  Br 
the  disposition  of  the  a 
remain  within  the  empire 
terested  to  the  point  of  1 
tuitonsly  sentimental,  si 
tbeir  safety  as  well  as  the 
would  apparently  he  best 
by  their  cuttiiu^  the  oo 
that  Groat  Britain  nnder? 
colonies,  and,  by  her  oont 
treatment  of  them,  hai 
separation  that  vrill  one  dt 
that  a  confederated  ei 
illusory;  that  the  present  oo 
although  depending  mmlj 
timent,  may  nevertheleM 
for  a  very  long  period,  or 
abruptly  brought  to  an  end 
conduct  of  the  parties,  or  m 
may  determine.  A  veiy  di 
and  imprudent  IGnisteraij 
cipitnto  sepaxation;  a  ip 
of  Ministers  possessing  iti 
like  qualities  might  nterd 
generations.  But  let  M| 
come  when  it  may,  it  ^ 
certain  as  any  deduction  A 
man  nature  and  experience 
that  England  will  onlj 
distinctly  conscious  of  the 
the  colonics  when  they  oefti 
hers. 
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DLY  library  might  be  al- 
dy  formed  of  the  literature 
rith  *  folk  lore '  and  kindred 
(s,  and  their  value  from  a 
as  well  as  from  a  popular 

view  can  hardly  be  too 
ated ;  for  the  springs  of 
egend  and  poesy  issue  from 
st  currents  of  national  life 
ry  heart  of  a  people  is  laid 
s  songs  and  says.  Obscure 
ri^in,  and  for  the  most  part 
b  hrst  had  no  such  auxiliary 
n  record  to  aid  their  pre- 
,  the  single  fact  of  the  ezist- 
blk  songs  may  in  general 
)  proclaim  them  the  true 
3  voice  of  some  sentiment 
;,  common  to  the  large  bulk 
ople  whence  they  emanate, 
n  that  the  fittest  only  can 
-only  such  as  are  truly 
to  those  who  say  or  sing 
I  herdsman  or  tiller  of  the 
igs  together  a  few  verses 
ig  some  simple  thought 
nic  into  his  head  whilst  he 
;  the  green  fields  or  the 
ics,    or  it    may  be   as   he 

a  humble  way  as  village 
•eate.  One  or  two  friends 
I  by  heart,  and  possibly 
in  at  the  fair  in  the  next 

if  they  hit,  others  catch 
,  and  so  the  song  travels  for 
il  miles,  and  may  live  out 
)ns.  If  not,  the  effusion 
)oetical  cowherd  dies  away 
jntly — not  much  to  his  dis- 
>r  had  its  fate  been  more 
IS  its  author  would  pro- 
ave  been  very  little  the 
nd  would  certainly  have 
n^arat  of  his  production 
;  or  two  centuries  receiving 
•jc  of  an  English  reviewer, 
brated  poet,  and  wo  think 
,  has  in  our  own  times 
lis  career  in  like    manner 
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with  the  unknown  folk-singer. 
The  songs  of  Sandor  Petofi  were 
popular  over  the  breadth  of  the 
Hungarian  Puszta  before  ever  they 
appeared  in  print ;  and  those  who 
know  him,  know  how  faithfully  he 
breathes  forth  the  soul  of  the 
Magyar  race.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
is  true  that  every  real  poet  is  the 
spokesman  of  his  people.  No  two 
works,  for  instance,  are  so  charac- 
teristic  of  their  respective  conntriea 
as  the  Divina  Oommedia  and  FausL 
Still,  the  hands  of  renins  idealise- 
what  they  touch ;  the  great  poet- 
personifies  rather  than  reflects  his. 
people,  and  if  he  serves  them  as; 
representative,  it  is  in  an  august, 
imperial  fashion  within  the  Senate  * 
House  of  Fame,  outside  whose 
doors  the  multitude  hustles  and 
seethes.  When  we  want  to  see 
this  multitude  as  in  a  mirror,  to 
judge  its  common  instincts  and 
impulses  that  go  very  far  to  cast 
the  nation  in  the  type  which  makes 
it  what  it  is,  it  is  a  safer  and  surer 
plan  to  search  out  its  own  spon- 
taneous and  untutored  songs  than 
to  consult  tho  master  works  at- 
tached to  immortal  names. 

How  far  the  individuality  of  a 
race  is  decided  or  modified  by  the 
natural  phenomena  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  a  nice  point  for  discussion,, 
and  one  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
ofi'-hand  generalities.  In  what- 
consists  the  sympathetic  link,  some- 
times weak  and  scarcely  per* 
ceptible,  at  others  visibly  strongs 
between  man  and  nature?  Why 
does  the  emigrated  mountaineer^ 
settled  in  comfort,  ease,  and  pros- 
perity in  some  great  metropolis, 
wake  up  one  day  with  the  know, 
ledge  that  he  must  begone  to  the 
wooden  ch&let  with  the  threat  of 
the  avalanche  above  and  the 
menace  of  tho  flood  below— -or  he 
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must  die  ?  Is  it  force  of  early 
association,  habit,  or  fancy?  "VVTiy 
is  the  wearied  town-tied  brain- 
worker  sensible  of  a  nostalgia 
hardly  less  poignant  when  be  calls 
to  mind  how  the  fires  of  day 
kindled  across  some  scene  of  snow 
or  sea  with  which  his  eyes  were 
once  familiar  ?  Is  it  nothing  more 
than  the  return  of  a  long  ago  ox«| 
perienced  admiration?  We  be^" 
lieve  that  neither  physicist  nor 
psychologist — and  boUi  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  matter^— would 
answer  that  the  cause  of  these 
sensations  was  to  bo  thus  shortly 
defined.  A^i^ain,  ask  the  artist  what 
the  Athenian  owed  to  the  purity 
and  proportion  of  the  lines  of 
Grecian  landscape,  what  the  Italian 
stole  from  the  glow  and  glory  of 
meridional  light  and  colour — what 
the  Teuton  learnt  from  the  ascend- 
ing spires  of  Alpine  ice?  Was 
it  that  they  saw  and  copied  ?  Or 
nit  her,th  at  Nature's  spirit,  vibrating 
through  the  pulses  of  their  being, 
moulded  into  form-  the  half-divine 
visions  of  master- sculptor,  painter, 
architect  ? 

It  does  not,  however,  require  to 
go  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things 
in  order  to  understand  that  a 
peoples'  songs  must  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  accidents  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  especially 
where  climate  and  physical  con. 
formation  are  such  as  must  per* 
force  stir  and  stimulate  the 
imaginative  faculties  of  the  masses. 
We  have  an  instance  to  the  point 
in  the  ballads  of  the  '  mountainous 
island  '  bounded  by  seas  and  plains, 
which  the  natives  call  Hayasdan 
and  we  Armenin.  The  wondering 
emotion  aroused  by  a  first  de- 
scent from  the  Alps  into  Italy 
is  well  knowu ;  to  not  a  few  of 
the  mightiest  of  northern  poets 
this  journey  has  acted  like  a  charm, 
a  revelation,  an  awakening  to  fuller 
consciousness.  In  Armenia^  the 
incantation  of  a  like  natural  anti- 
tliesis  is  worked  bv  the  advent  of 


its  every  retaming  sprinj 
gard  of  a  season  that 
soundly  till  near  midsnn 
comes  forth  at  last  fnll 
in  the  gorgeous  raiment  i 
In  days  gone  by  the  . 
spring  was  dedicated  to  tk 
Anahid,  and  as  it  broke 
land  the  whole  people 
joyful  celefaration  of  tbi 
Yarthavar  or  *  Bose-I 
which  since  Christian  i 
been  transformed  into  1 
days'  festival  of  the  Traasi 
B^utifnl  is  the  fiaoe  of  th 
when  the  tardy  ran  1 
make  np  for  lost  time,  i 
his  very  life  depended  on 
ing  down  his  beams  with  i 
through  the  rarefied  ethei 
away  the  snows,  and  ri; 
at  once  the  grain  and  gi 
wild  fig,  aprioot  and  c»l: 
berry  and  pomegranate 
wonder  that  the  Armoni 
the  revivifying  lamp  of  i 
he  turns  the  dymg  man  tc 
and  will  not  willmglj  ou 
dead  to  the  earth  if  son 
rays  do  not  fall  into  ti 
grave !  At  the  son's  rers 
is  a  general  resnrreotion  d 
haried  winter  popnlataon- 
and  children,  oows  and  sbei 
eyed  lemmings,  black-sji 
ens,  and  little  kangaroo 
jerboas.  Oat^  too^  fifom  tM 
lairs  come  wolf  and  Imt, 
and  tiger,  leopard  and  wO 
The  stork  retoms  to  Us  atfl 
broad  chimney-pot^  aal 
what  the  peasant  tefls  Ui 
that  has  happened  in  his  ah 

Welcome,  Stoxk! 
Thoa  Storiu  wclcooM : 
Thou  hnst  brought  us  the  si{^  • 
Thou  hast  made  our  heart  pj* 

Defend,  O  Stork ! 
Deecf  nd,  O  Stork,  upon  on  ttd 
Make  thy  nett  upon  cwr  aalMi* 
I  will  tell  thee  my  thoaniid  tor 
The  sorrows  of  my  beait,  tbi  t 
sorrows. 

SUnk^  when  thou  didst  go  awsy. 
When  thou  didst  go  awqr 
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inds  did  blow, 

p  our  8iniling  flowers. 

:y  wjis  obscured, 

t  sky  was  cloudy : 

hey  were  breaking  the  snow 

•f)>u*licd,    the    destroyer    of 

the  rock  of  Varao, 
)m  that  rock  of  Vapjio, 
«eend<'tl  nnd  covered  all; 
meadow  it  was  cold. 

pirden, 
rdcn  was  Furroundcd  with 

>o  trees 

h  the  i>now  and  tho  cold. 

the  rose  trees  in  the 
green   again,  and  out 

flowers  enamel  the 
n  pour  the  torrents  of 
V  off  ;^^ount  Ararat, 
the  avalanches  of  ice 
let  loose  by  tho  sun's 
•ever  an  inch  of  soil  or 
L^overed  it  becomes  a 
)ssom.  High  up,  even 
?t  above  tho  sea-level, 
iolet  aster,  the  saxi- 
pocus,  and  ranunculus, 
d  alpine  acquaintances, 
y  morsel  for  the  teeth, 
for  tlio  foot,  of  swift 
p  not  loss  agile  wild 
little  lower,  amidst 
yet  frozen  snow,  hya- 
the  air,  yellow  squills 
iTioniones  ])ecp  out, 
;old(»n  iris  cluster  be- 
'ooks.  There,  too,  is 
n's  Blood,'  or  *  Blood 
?n  l^rothers,'  as  tho 
say,  with  its  crimson 
:  and  lily-like    bloom, 

of  all  red  flowers, 
rees  conies  the  sweet 
,  a  kind  of  manna 
?d  by  tlie  inhabitants. 
'  grfiss  grow  the  Stars 
ni,  to  remind  us,  as 
I  it,  that  hard  by  on 
ond  question  the  great 
aldeaii  Star-worship— 
m  were  appointed  to 
3  appearance  of  a  sign 
ens,   and   that  thence 


they  started  in  quest  of  the  place 
'where  the  young  child  lay.* 
Talips  also  abound;  if  we  may 
credit  the  legend,  they  bad  their 
origin  in  the  Armenian  town  of 
Erzeroom,  springing  from  the  life- 
blood  of  Ferdad  when  he  threw 
himself  from  the  rocks  in  despair 
at  a  false  alarm  of  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Shireen. 

Erzeroom  is  by  common  eon- 
sent  in  these  parts  the  very  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  For  many 
centories,  aflSrms  the  Moslem,  the 
flowers  of  Paradise  might  yet  be 
seen  blossoming  ronnd  the  soorce 
of  the  Euphrates  not  far  from 
the  .town.  But,  alas!  when  the 
great  Persian  King  Khosref  Pnr- 
veez,  the  rival  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Ferdad,  was  encamped  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  was  rash 
enough  to  spurn  a  message  from 
the  yonng  Prophet  Mohammed, 
offering  him  protection  if  he  would 
embrace  the  faith  of  Isl&m.  What 
booted  the  protection  of  an  insig- 
nificant sectary  to  him?  thought 
the  Shah-in-Shah,  and  tossed  the 
letter  into  the  Euphrates.  But 
Nature,  horrified  at  the  sacrilegious 
deed,  dried  up  her  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  even  parched  the  sources 
of  the  river  itself ;  the  last  relic  of 
Eden  became  a  waste.  There  is  a 
plaintive  Armenian  elegy  com- 
posed in  the  person  of  Adam  sitting 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  be- 
holding Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
entering  the  Garden  of  which  he 
once  was  king,  'yea,  like  unto  a 
powerful  king!*  The  poet  puts 
into  Adam's  mouth  a  new  line  of 
defence ;  he  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit, 
he  says,  until  after  he  had  wit- 
nessed its  fatal  effects  upon  Eve, 
when,  seeing  her  despoiled  of  all 
her  glory,  be  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  tasted  the  immortal  fruit 
in  the  hope  that  the  Creator  con« 
templating  them  both  in  the  same 
wretched  plight  might  with  paternal 
love  take  compassion  on  both. 
Bat  vain  was  the  hope ;  '  the  Lord 
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cursed  the  serpent  and  Eve,  and  I  its  side  a  siream  of  hcS&n 

was  enslaved  between  them.'     '  0  bnt  we  are  told  that,  owins 

Seraphim ! '  cries  the  exiled  father  sins  of   the  world,   the  t: 

of  mankind :  long^  bear  fruit.     Cloae  I 

AVhen  ve  enter  Eden,  shut  not  the  gate  of  '*  ^5?"*^  *  *^®  "?*!^,*^ 

Paradise;  place   me   standing  at  the  alluauig     tO     tbO     narmljA 

pnte ;  I  \rill  look  in  a  moment,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  yoodST  IS 

tlien  bring  me  back.  Or    *  VisiUe,'    tho     firrt    dl 

Ah  !  I  reniember  ye,  O  flowe„  and  Bweet-  ^t^^j  ^^^  perCOIVed  aS  thi 

jjmellinc:  fountains.    Ah  I  I  remember     _^^,,^„^  t  ■  ^\ 

vo  O  birds,  swect-siuging-and  ye,  O  "^J^®?:    ,  ATmeman      CtW 

bvustb :  relate  that  when  after  lear 

Ye  wlio  cnjny  Paradise,  come  and  weep  ark  the  desoendaata  of  Nfl 

over  your  kini? ;  ye  who  are  in  PWra-  persed   to    dlflferont    qaaitsi 

dis.  planted  by  (}od,  elected  from  the  amongst  them,  by  name  H 

earth  of  every  kind  and  sort.  ,° ,  V     ▼     «__* 

great»grandson  of    Japhet^ 

Ili<j:h   above   the   hardiest  saxi-  with  his  fiuniW   in  lleaop 

frngo  tower  the  three  thousand  feet  where  he  probaUj'  tocdc  paH 

of   everlasting  snows   that  crown  bnflding  of  the  Tower  of 

^fonnt    Ararat.      The    Armenians  Later,  however,   upon    Bel 

call  it  ^lassis  or   'Mother  of  the  quiring  dominion    orer  thi 

World/  and  old  geographers  held  Haig  found  his  mle  ao  iifa 

that  it  was  the  centre  of  the  earth,  himself  and    his    clan    tha 

an  hypothesis  supported  by  various  migrated  back  in  a  faodlj 

ingoiii(»ns   calculations.     The  Per-  persons  to  Armenia^  mnch 

sians  have  their  own  set  of  legends  displeasnreof  Belnaiwhosan 

about  it ;  they  say  that  Ararat  was  them  to  retnm,  and  when  t 

the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  Aised  despatched  a  large  ai 

that  at  one  time  it  afforded  pasture  coerce  them  into  obedience. 

u[)  to  the  apex  of  its  dome;  bat  collected  his  men  on  the  sb 

upon  man*s  e^cpulsion  from  Eden,  VanyandthnseagacionsilTaAi 

Ahriman  the  serpent  doomed  the  them: 

whole   country  to   a   ten   months'        .^  .  - 

printer.     As  to  the  semi-scriptund  J^^X  A^w^'Si 

traditions  gathered  round  the  monn-  ■anoonded  bj  his  vurion;  «Mvi 

tain,    there   is    no    end    to    them,  be  killed,  and  our  eMBp  cq|ii|M[ 

*  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  baggage  will  Aai  iBtD his haii^  m, 

nif-nth,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  *  jiow  of  th»  rtwn^  of  qwum^ 

the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of  defeat  hi.  amy,  and  Tieloiywaii 

Ararat/  so  says  the  Bible,  and  it  is  These  tactiee  pioved  eoni! 

an   article  of  faith   with  the  Ar-  snccessfnl,  and  Bdoa  lUI  ■ 

nunian    peasant    that    it    is    still  wonnded  by  an  arrow  fam, 

s(»nie\vhere   up  at   the    top,    only  bow.    Haring  in  thia  wajr  dl 

not     vi>iblo.       lie    is    extremely  of  his  enemiee,  the  [laUisw 

loth   to   believe  that  anybody  has  able  before  he  died  to  eom 

actually      attained     the     summit.  Hayasdan  into  a  goodly  ha 

Parrot  *s  famous  ascent  was  long  which  he  left  to  the  anthorit] 

regarded  as  the  merest  fable.     At  son  Armenag. 

the  foot  of  Ararat  was  a  village  After    the    reign    of   Hsi 

named  Argoory.  or  *  he  ])lanted  the  thread  of   Armenian  anseli 

vine,'    where    Noah*s   vineyard   is  tinues  without  break  or  hit 

pointed  out  to  this  day,  though  the  must  be  admitted   that  ao  j 


village  itself  was  destroyed  in  1840,    not  even  the  Jews, 

when  the  mountain  woke  up  from    which  'begins  with  tbeb^gii 

its  long  slumbers  and  rolled  down    in  a  more  thoroi^gfa  W17,  ac 
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f  any  chronicler  proceed 
methodical  and  circuxn- 
nner  than  that  of  Moses 

the  Herodotus  of  Ar- 
s  is  well  known,  Moses, 
:he  fifth  century,  founded 
;lo  upon  a  work  under- 
it  five  hundred  years 
one  Marabas  Cattina,  a 
the  request  of  the  great 

monarch  Yagshaishag. 
ated  that  his  record  was 
a  manuscript  be  had  dis- 
tho  archives  of  Nineveh 

the  indorsement,  '  This 
lining  the  annals  of  an- 
"y,  was  translated  from 
m  into  Greek,  by  order 
T  the  Great.'    Whatever 

precise  amount  of  cre- 
vhich  the  Chronicle  of 
titled,  all  will  agree  that 
le  story  of  a  high-spirited 
Ijent  people  whom   the 

domination  of  Greek 
I  could  not  cower  into 
g  the  substance  of  their 
id  whose  efforts,  in  the 
5sful,  on  behalf  of  their 
idependence,  were  never 
)us  than  at  times  when 
ph  seemed  farthest  off. 
a  thousand  years  after 

Moses  of  Khoren,  his 
itained  their  autonomy, 
?r  wc  look  before  or 
^ht  of  the  last  Armenian 
?  the  soldiers  of  the 
?  must  acknowledge  that 

have  fought  more  va- 

their  political  rights, 
iwer  have  suffered  more 
their  fidelity  to  their 
the  pride  of  the  Arme- 
leirs  was  the  first  coun- 
ndoptod  the  Christian 
may  well  be  their  pride, 
hey  kept  their  Christi- 
5  teeth  of  persecutions 
Duly  find  a  parallel  in 
rgone   by   the  Hebrew 

9  naturally  rich  in  early 
gends,    of   which    the 


most    curious  is  perhaps   that  of 
the  correBpondence  alleged  to  hays 
occurred   between   Oar  Lord  and 
Abgar,  king  of  Hayasdan.      The 
latter,  it  is  said,  having  sent  mes- 
sengers to  transact  some  business 
with  the  Roman  generals  quartered 
in  Palestine,  received  on  their  re- 
turn such  accounts  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
convinced    him  either  that  Christ 
was  God  come  down  upon  the  earth, 
or  that  he  was  the   Sou  of  God. 
Suffering  from  a  grave  malady,  and 
hearing,  moreover,  that  the  Jews 
had  set  their  hearts  on  doing  des- 
pite to  the  Prophet  who  had  risen 
in    their    midst,    Abgar    wrote    a 
letter  beseeching  Christ  to  come  to 
his   capital  and  cure  him  of  his 
sickness.    *My  city  is  indeed  small/ 
this  letter  naively  concludes,  'but 
it  is  sufficient  to  contain  us  both.' 
The  king  also  sent  a  painter  to  Je- 
rusalem, so  that  if  Our  Lord  could 
not  come  to  Edessa  be  might  at 
least  possess    his    portrait.       The 
painter  was  one  day  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  his  mission  when  he  was 
observed  by  Christ<,  who  passing  a 
handkerchief  over  his  face,  gave  it 
to  the  Armenian  impressed  with  the 
likeness  of  his  features.     The  re- 
sponse to  Abgar's  letter  was  written 
by  St.  Thomas,  who  said,  on  behalf 
of  his  Divine  Master,  that  his  work 
lay  elsewhere  than  in  Armenia,  but 
that  after  his  Ascension  he  would 
send  an  Apostle  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  that  countiy.     This  cor- 
respondence, though  now  not  gene- 
rally accepted  as  authentic  out  of 
Armenia,    was   mentioned   by  the 
earliest  Church  historians,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  one  of  the  letters  was 
found   written    on   papyrus  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  tomb. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  made 
some  way  in  Armenia  in  the  second 
century,  but  to  what  extent  is  un- 
known. What  is  certain  is  that 
in  the  third  century  St.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  after  having  been 
tortured  in  twelve  different  ways 
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by  King  Tiridatcs  for  refasing  to 
worship  tho  goddess  Anahid,  and 
kept  at  tho  bottom  of  a  well  for 
fourteen  years,  was  taken  out  of  it 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the 
king\s  sister,  and  converted  that 
monarch  and  all  his  subjects  along 
with  him.  St.  Gregory  is  held  in 
boundk^ss  reverence  by  the  Arm€>- 
nians ;  ho  is  almost  looked  npon  as 
a  divine  viceroy,  as  will  be  seen 
from  tho  following  canzonette 
which  Armenian  children  are  taught 
to  sing: 

The  licrht  nppcari;,  tlic  light  appoors! 
The  H:^lit  i£  ^ood : 
The  sixiiTow  is  on  the  trco, 
The  hou  is  on  tlie  perch, 
The  tsicryt  of  lazy  men  is  a  year, 
"AVorkaiaii.  lise  und  begin  thy  Wj>£kl 

Tho  fpitos  of  heavon  are  opened, 
The  thn)Uo  of  jroKl  is  ercctcil, 
Cbriht  is  sitting  on  it ; 
Tlie  illuniiiKitor  is  standing. 
He  has  takon  the  gohlen  pen 
He  lias  written  trreat  and  smnll. 
JSinnirs  are  wofpinj;:, 
Thf  just  are  njoicing. 

The  poet  of  the  people  nowhere 
occupies  himself  with  casting  abont 
for  a  fine  subject;  he  writes  of 
what  he  feels  and  of  what  be  sees. 
The  Armenian  peasant  sees  the 
snow  in  winter ;  in  summer  he  sees 
the  flowers  and  the  birds — only 
birds  and  flowers  are  to  him  the 
pleasanter  sight,  so  ho  sings  more 
about  them.  He  rarely  composes 
any  verse  without  a  flower  or  a 
bird  bcini:^  mentioned  in  it;  all 
his  similie.s  are  ornithological  or 
botanical,  and  bv  them  he  ex- 
presses  the  tendtivst  emotions  of 
bis  heart.  There  is  a  pathos  and 
simplicity  really  excjuisite  in  the 
conception  of  some  of  these  little 
bird-and-flower  pieces,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  su I) joined  '  Lament  of 
a  Mother  '  over  her  dead  babe  : 

1  gaze  ami  weep,  inMtlur  of  my  boy, 
I  8  ly  alas  ai;ii  wtjc  is  inc  wr(.tt.'heil ! 
"What  will  lui-ime  of  wr»  tclu4  me, 
I  havo  MH-n  n:v  irohlt-n  s>n  (h-iul! 

They  hiizinl  that  fnigrant  r«se 

Of  mv  breast,  and  mv  houI  faintetl  awnv ; 

•  tt  • 

Th«y  let  my  bcuuiit'til  golden  dove 


Fly  away,  and  mj  baart  wis 
That  fJoon  BMth  Miaad 

My  dear  and  swagt-roiccd  t«iU«d 
wounded  me. 

Thmr  took  my  svMt-Umad  little  I 

And  flew  aw^y  thzongjh  tbm  tHam 
Bdove  my  pjm  they  smt  Urn  heil 

On  my  flowering  gnui  pomegni 

Hy  rosy  appl^  on  ^^  ^*^^ 
Vrnidi  nve  ftngnnea  anong  tk 
They  shook  mj  floorishii]^  liMiilifel 
tree 
And  left  me  witlnmi  frinft; 
Beating  it  they  tliTBV  itoathegv 
And  trod  it  under  loot  into  tlhe  < 
thegraTe. 
What  will  beeomo  of  wretcbad  ■• 
Many  borows  smromided  me. 
O,  my  God,  feeaiTo  the  eoal  of  i 

one 
And  place  him  at  Tcat  ia  tha 
heaven  I 


The  birds  of 

less  in  their  nninber  and  ¥ 

from  vnltare  to  trven ;  thera 

many  of  thtom   that  %  man 

said  poetically)  mmj  ride  fix 

and    miles    and     norer    ai 

groond,  which  thej  entudj 

except  over  the  soiall  mei 

which  thej  fly   np   witn  • 

ening  whin  to  make  a  pans 

his  horse.  At  timea  ih«  plaii 

the  appearance  of  faeiiig  i/m 

colour  throQflh  the  awenna 

gotgeoos  redgooae  which  c 

gate  npon  them,  whilrt  ha 

there  a  whitish  apotiafbnMi 

troop  of  his  grey^ooi^ed  id 

It  seems  that  the  Aimsaii 

fonndontwhyitwaa  the  wild 

and  the  tame  one  eepanlsi 

each  other.      Onee  npon  i 

when  all  were  wild  and  fte 

goose  said  to  another  oq  tte 

a  journey,  'llindvoa 

friend,  fbr,  Twihellali 

I   set    oat    to>mom 

*And  so  will  1/  he  proftBi 

plied,    '  whether  it  pleases  t 

not.*     Sure  enough   next  n 

both  geese  were  np  betime 

the  religious  one   spread  c 

M'iDgs  and  sailed  off  lightly  t 

the  distant  land.     But,  lo! 

the  impious  goose  tried  to  d 

wise,  ho  flap   ad  and  flappi 
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Id  not  stir  from  the  ground, 
a  countryman  caoght  him,  and 
md  his  children  for  ever  fell  into 
erv. 

he  partridge  is  a  great  favourite 
lie  Armenian,  who  does  not  tiro 
nventing  lyrics  in  its  honour, 
e  is  a  specimen : 

sun  beats  from  tho  mountniii*8  top 

•ctty,  pretty : 

ic  pirtridge  comes  from  hor  nest ; 

e  was  saluted  by  the  tlowere, 

e  tlew  and  camo  from  the  mountain's 

t4»p. 

Ah !  pretty,  pretty, 

Ah !  dear  little  partridge ! 

n  I  hear  the  Toico  of  the  partridge 

Tcak  my  fast  ou  the  house-top : 

IV  j.iirt.ridge  comes  chirping 

It  I  swin^ng  from  the  mountalu's  side. 

All !  pretty,  pretty, 

Ah  I  dear  little  partridge  I 

ni'*it  is  enamelled  with  flower?, 

ith  va.silieo,  narciswus,  and  wator-lily  : 

ly  place  is  full  of  dew, 

lou  del i«;h test  in  the  fragrant  odoar. 

Ah  I  pretty,  pretty, 

Ah  !  dear  little  partridge  I 

feathers  are  soft, 

y  neok  is  long,  thy  beak  little, 

,f  colour  of  thy  wing  is  rariegated  : 

ou  art  sweeter  than  the  dove. 

Ah  !  pr'*ttY,  prctly, 

Ah  !  dear  little  partridge  I 

I  tl:e  little  partridge  descends  from  the 

t  n-f, 
id  with  hi**  sweet  voice  chirps, 
•  thft-rs  ;j11  thi»  world, 
»  draws  tho  heart  fn^ni  the  sea  of  blood. 
Ah  I  pntty.  pntty, 
Ail !  tif.ir  lilllo  partridgo. 

In-  birds  call  thee  blessed, 
ey  oor:i»;  with  thee  in  floi'ks. 
<'y  cnw  around  tlieo  chirpinir  : 
truth  then*  is  not  one  like  thee. 
Ah  !  j-ritty,  pretty. 
Ah  !  l»cautiful  little  partridge  I 

ther  song  gives  the  piteous 
it  of  iiu  unhappy  partridge  who 
snared  and  eaten.  '  Like  St. 
jfory,  they  let  me  down  into  a 
»  well ;  tlien  they  took  me  up 
sat  round  a  table,  and  they  cut 
nto  little  pieces,  like  St.  James 
Intereised.'  The  crane,  who, 
I  the  stork,  brings  the  promise 


of  summer  on  his  wing,  receiveB  a 
warm  welcome,  and  when  the 
Armenian  sees  a  crane  in  some 
foreign  country  he  will  say  to 
him: 

Crane,  whence  dost  thou  come  ?  I  am  tho 
servant  of  thy  voice.  Crane,  host  thou  not 
news  from  our  country?  Hasten  not  to  thy 
flock ;  thou  wilt  arrive  soon  enough !  Crane, 
hast  thou  not  news  from  our  countrr  ? 

I  have  left  my  possessions  and  vineyard 
and  come  hither.  How  often  do  I  sigh ;  it 
seems  that  my  soul  is  taken  from  me. 
(Jnine,  stay  a  little,  thy  voice  is  in  my  bouL 
Crane,  hast  thou  not  news  from  our  country? 

My  Gk)d,  I  ask  of  thee  grace  and  fivour, 
the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  is  wounded,  his 
lungs  are  consumea  ;  the  bread  he  eats  is 
bitter,  the  water  he  drinks  is  tasteless. 
Crane,  hast  thou  not  news  from  our  countzy  ? 

Thou  comest  from  Bagdad,  and  goest  to 
tlio  frontiers.  I  will  write  a  little  letter  and 
give  it  to  thee.  God  will  be  the  witness 
over  thee ;  thou  wilt  carry  it  and  give  it  to 
my  dear  ones. 

I  hare  put  in  my  letter  that  I  am  here, 
that  I  have  never  even  for  a  single  day 
been  happy.  O,  my  dear  ones,  I  am 
always  anxious  for  you !  Crane,  hast  thou 
not  news  from  our  country  ? 

The  autumn  is  near,  and  thou  art  ready 
to  go :  thou  hast  joined  a  laige  flock :  thou 
hast  not  answered  me,  and  thou  art  flown ! 
(^rane,  go  from  our  country  and  fly  far 
away! 

The  nameless  author  of  these  lines 
has  had  Dante's  tlionght : 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  dl  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui  .... 

It  is  strange  that  the  Armenians 
should  be  at  once  one  of  the  most 
scattered  peoples  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  the  most  passion- 
ately devoted  to  their  fatherland. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  when 
i*cading  these  Armenian  bird-lays, 
that  an  old  belief  yet  survives  in 
that  country  that  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  dead  fly  down  from  heaven, 
in  the  shape  of  beautiful  birds,  and 
perching  in  the  branches  of  tho 
trees,  look  fondly  at  their  dear  ones 
on  earth  as  they  pass  beneath. 
When  the  peasant  sees  the  birds 
fluttering  about  overhead  in  the 
wood  he  will  on  no  account  molest 
them,  but  says  to  his  boy,  '  That  is 
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your  dear  mother,  your  little 
brother,  your  sister — be  a  good 
child,  or  it  will  fly  away  and  never 
look  at  you  again  with  its  sweet 
little  eyes.* 

The  clear  cool  streams  and  vast 
treacherous  salt  lakes  of  Armenia 
are  not  without  their  laureates. 
Thus  sings  the  bard  of  a  mountain 
rivxdet : 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain 

The  water  Hows  throuffh  the  villiifje,  Ila  ! 
A  dark  boy  comes  forth, 
And  washinj^  his  hands  and  face, 
Washing,  yes  washing. 
And  turning  to  the  water,  asked,  Ila  ! 
AVater,   from  what  mountain  doift  thou 
romo  ? 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water !  Ha  I 

1  camo  from  that  mountain. 

Where  the  old  and  new  snow  lie  one  on 
the  other. 
Water,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  cool  and  sweet  water!  IIji  ! 
I  go  to  that  river 

Where  tlie  bunches  of  violets  alKjund.  lla ! 
Water  to  what  vineyard  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  cool  and  sweet  water  I  Ha  ! 
I  go  to  that  vim^yard 

Where  the  vine-dnssor  is  within  I  Ila  ! 
Water,  what  plant  dost  thou  water  I 

O  my  cool  and  sweet  water  I  Ha  I 
I  water  that  plant 

Whose  root«»  give  food  to  the  Iamb, 

The  roots  give  food  to  the  lamb. 

Where  there  are  the  apple  tree  and  the 
anemone. 
Water,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  ? 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water  I  Hal 
I  go  into  that  garden 

Where  there  is  the  sweet  song  of  the 
nightingjile  I  Hal 
Water,  into  what  fountain  dost  thou  go  I 

0  my  c(X)l  and  sweet  little  watt-rl 
I  go  to  that  fountain 

\Nnjere  thy  love  comes  and  drinks. 

1  go  to  meet  lur  ami  kiss  her  ehin. 
And  sitiatc  my^-lf  with  hr r  lovc. 

The  dwellers  on  the  shores  of 
Van — the  largest  lake  in  Armenia, 
which  is  situated  between  5,000 
and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covers  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles — are  celebrated  for  possessing 
the  poetic  gift  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  Their  district  is  fertile 
and  picturesque,  so  picturesque 
that  when  Semiramis  passed  that 
way  she  employed  1 2,000  workmen 


and  600  arcfaitacte  to  build  htr  1 

city  on  the  banks  of   ho  lake^  vW 

was  named  Agbthi     ar,  and  «W 

she  thereafter   xni —    ber  anmai 

residence.       Tbe     borineii    Ai 

brought  SemirmmiB    into  AnsH 

was  a  stranM  romanoe.  Ai%  c^^ 

patriarch  of  Hiayasdan,  waa  mm 

through  all  the  East  far  bk  wm 

passing  beanty,  and  tbe  Amjm 

qneen  hearing    that    bo   n 

fairest  to  look  upon  of  all 

men,  sent  bim  a  propoaal  of  Mi 

riage ;  but  he,  stannoh  to  tba  M 

in  the  one  troe  God,  wbiob  ba  li 

lieved  had  been  tranamitted  to  !■ 

from  Noah,  woold  bavo  nothing  t 

say  to  the  offbr  of  the  idflkftiHi 

ruler.  Semiramis,  greatly  ineeanl 

advanced  with  her  army  into  th 

heart  of  Armeniai  and  defiBatal  th 

forces  of  the  Fatriarcb ;   bat  hiM 

were  the  fraits  of  tba  Tictoiy,  li 

Ara,  instead  of  being  taken  aiH 

as  she  had  commanded,  wna  alnd 

down  at  the  head  of  bia  msBt  id 

his    beantif nl   fonn,    atifliBaad  l| 

death,  was  laid  at  tbe  q[iieen*aM 

Semiramis    was   pfainged   in   A 

wildest  despair;   she  imltjaiiiwa 

to  bring  him  to  life  by  magio ;  Ai 

failing,  she  had  hia  body  emfaihl 

and  placed  in  a  ffolden  ooiflbi,  vUd 

was  set  in  her  cnamber ;  no  onani 

allowed  to  call  him  dlead,  and  A 

spoke  of  him  aa  ber  betovad  €■ 

sort.    A  spot  is  pointed  oni  to  A 

traveller  bearing  the  nana  of  Jl 

Seni,  *  Ara  is  saerifioed.* 

The  &vourite  tbemeof 
of  Van  is,  oFconraeitbe 
element  on  which  tbe  lot  ef  moill 
them  is  cast.  One  of  tbeir  ao^ 
gives  the  legend  of  tbe  *OldKi 
and  the  Ship.'  Onr  Lord,  aai 
old  man  with  a  white  lMrd«  crii 
sweetly  to  the  sailors  to  take  U 
into  the  ship.  The  sailors  ani« 
that  the  ship  is  freighted  by  a  aM 
chant,  and  the  passage^money 
great.  'Go  away,  wbite-bearA 
old  man,*  they  say.  Bat  Oar  La 
pays  the  money,  and  cornea  into  t! 
ship.    Presently  a  gale  blona  1 
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ailors  are  exceeding  wrath, 
imagine  the  strange  pas- 
is  brought  them  ill-lack. 
ic,    '  Whence    didst    thou 

Binfal  man  ?  Thon  art 
thou  hast  lost  ns  ! '     'la 

replies   the   Lord,    *  give 

;liip,  and  go  yon  to  sweet 

ie  made  the  sign   of  the 

ii  his  right  hand,  with  his 

beered  the  helm.     It  was 

id-daj  when  the  ship  safely 

he  shore. 

,  ari<e  from  your  sweet  sleep, 
»wf«'t  sleep  and  your  sad  dreams. 
feet  of  Jesus ;  here  is  our  Lord, 
ship. 

:  sleep  and  sad  dreams ' — 
have  been  a  true  poet  who 
tallised  the  sense  of  poor 
''a  unrest,  even  in  its  pro- 
repose.  The  whole  little 
kes  us  as  full  of  delicate 
eiiess. 

ore  sample  of  the  style  of 
'iiian  *  Lake- school.' 

ho  was   sliipwrbcked  on  tbi 

Lakk  of  Van. 
in  tho  ship  from  Aghthamar, 
'{v\\  our  ship  towards  Aran; 
I'  arrived  before  Vosdan 
tlic  dark  sun  of  the  dark  day. 

'  fovorcd  the  skv, 

It;  at  once  stars  and  moon ; 

1>  blt'W  fuTcely, 

i  from  my  eyes  hind  and  shore. 

the  heaven,  thundered  the  earth, 
ITS  of  tho  hlue  sea  arose; 

•  .side  the  hravens  shot  fortli  fire ; 
rror  invaded  my  heart. 

le  sky,  hut  the  earth  is  not  seen, 
I  li«*  •arth.  but  the  sun  is  not  seen  ; 
i"*  rorne  like  mountains 
n  before  me  a  deep  abyss. 

jou  lovest  thy  God, 

y  on  III*-,  forlorn  and  wretched  ; 

t  fn»m  mv  my  sweet  sun, 

ay  me  not  to  Hinty-hearted  Death. 

I.  <>  terrible  seal 
not  up  to  the  cold  winds  ; 
«  implore  thee 
thousand  sorrfjwsof  my  heart.  ,  . 

•  sea  has  no  pity  ! 

not  the  plaintive  voice  of  my 
vcn  heart ; 

»\  freezes  in  my  veins, 
^'ht  descends  upon  my  eyes.  .  .  . 


Go  tell  to  my  mother 
To  sit  and  weep  for  her  daikened  son ; 
That  John  was  the  prey  of  the  sea. 
The  sun  of  the  young  man  is  set  I 

Sammer,  with  its  flowers,  and 
warmth,  and  wealth,  never  stajs 
long  enough  in  Armenia  for  it  to 
become  a  common  ordinarj  thing. 
It  is  a  beautiful  wonder-time,  a 
brief,  splendid  natore-fair,  which 
vanishes  like  a  dream  before  the 
first  astonishment  and  delight  are 
worn  into  indifference.  The  season 
when  '  the  nightingale  aing^  to  the 
rose  at  dewy  dawn  '  departs 
swiftly,  and  envious  winter  strangles 
autumn  in  its  birth. 

What  a  winter,  too !  a  winter 
which  despotically  governs  the  com- 
plete economy  of  the  people's  system 
of  life.  Let  ns  take  a  peep  into  an 
Armenian  interior  on  a  December 
evening.  Three  months  the  snow 
has  been  in  possession  of  mountain 
and  valley;  for  more  than  four 
months  more  it  will  remain.  Abroad 
it  is  light  enough,  though  night 
has  fallen;  for  the  moon  shines 
down  in  wonderful  brightness  upon 
the  ice-bound  earth.  On  the  hill- 
slope  various  little  unevenncsses  are 
discernible,  jutting  out  from  the 
snow  like  mushrooms.  In  one  part 
the  ground  is  cut  away  perpen- 
dicularly for  a  few  feet;  this  is 
tho  front  of  the  homestead,  the  bodj 
of  which  lies  burrowed  in  tho  slope 
of  the  hill.  When  the  house  was 
made  the  floor  was  dug  out  some 
five  feet  underground,  while  the 
ceiling  beams  rose  three  or  four  feet 
above  it ;  but  all  the  dug-out  soil 
was  thrown  about  thereof  and  back 
and  side  walls,  and  thus  the  whole 
is  now  embedded  in  the  hillock. 
Tlio  roof  was  neatly  turfed  over 
when  the  house  was  finished,  so 
that  in  summer  the  lambs  and  chil- 
dren play  upon  it,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  the  great  heats,  the 
family  sleep  there — '  at  the  moon's 
inn.*  What  look  like  mushrooms 
are  in  reality  the  broad- topped 
chimneys,  on  which  the    summer 
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storks  build  their  nests.  The  home- 
stead  has  bat  one  entrance ;  a  large 
front  door  which  leads  though  a  long 
dark  passage  to  a  second  door  that 
swings-to  after  you,  and  is  hnng 
with  a  rough  red-dyed  sheepskin. 
This  door  opens  upon  the  entrance- 
hall,  from  whence  you  mount  half- 
a-dozen  steps  to  a  i*aised  platform, 
under  which  the  house-dogs  are 
located.  On  two  sides  this  platform 
is  bounded  by  solid  stone  walls, 
from  which  are  suspended  saddles, 
guns,  pistols,  and  one  or  two  pic- 
tures representing  the  deeds  of  some 
Persian  hero,  and  bought  of  Persian 
hawkers.  On  the  other  two  sides 
an  open  woodwork  fence  divides 
the  platform  from  a  vast  stable. 
Nearest  the  giiLting  are  fastened 
the  favourite  horses  of  the  clan- 
chief  ;  next  are  the  donkeys,  then 
the  cows :  sheep  and  chickens  find 
places  where  they  can.  The  breath 
of  these  animals  materially  contri- 
butes to  the  warmth  of  the  hoose, 
which  is  at  times  almost  like  an 
oven,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
A  clear  hot  fire  bums  on  the  hearth ; 
the  fuel  used  is  tezek,  a  preparation 
of  cow-dang  pressed  into  a  sab- 
stance  resembling  peat  turf.  By 
day  the  habitation  is  obscurely 
lir^hted  through  a  small  aperture  in 
the  roof  glazed  with  oiled  silk,  and 
supplemented  by  a  sort  of  funnel, 
the  wide  opening  downwards.  Now, 
in  the  evening,  the  oil  burning  in  a 
simple  iron  lamp  over  the  hearth, 
affords  a  dim  illumination. 

This  platform  is  the  salcmlik,  or 
hall  of  reception.  It  contains  no 
chaii*s,  but  divans  richly  draped 
with  Koordish  stuffs ;  the  floor  is 
carpeted  with  tckeko,  a  kind  of 
grey  felt.  To  the  right  of  the 
hearth  sits  the  head  of  the  family, 
a  venerable  old  man,  whose  word  is 
incontrovertible  law  to  ever}'  mem- 
ber of  his  house.  Ue  is  also  Al 
Sakal,  or  'white  Ix^rd '  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  dignity  conferred  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  neigh- 
bouro,  and  constituting  him   inter- 


medittry  in  all  trmmous 
government.  When 
matters  are  at  stakes 
the  elders  of  the  so 
hamlets,  t?ho,  fesdlv«d 
mittee,  fonn  the  Gomnn 
ancient  usage  bean  wicn 
essentially  patriarohal  a 
cratiobanBof  Armenian 
Oar  family  party  oooaiil 
doien  persons,  the  npre 
of  fonr  generationB.  T\ 
married  women  oome  in 
from,  directing  the  pnpsi 
the  snpper.  AOtlung  is  t 
of  their  fiuses  except  then 
eyes  (Armenian  eyes  sxe  fi 
their  brilliancy),  a  taght 
Teil  enclosing  the  mt 
featares.  Withont  this 
they  do  not  by  any  dmac 
even  in  the  hoase ;  it  it  i 
wear  it  also  at  night  One 
is  a  bride ;  her  dresi  ii  i 
striking — a  close-fitting^ 
fastening  at  the  neck  «) 
clasps^  foil  trousers  of  TOi» 
silk  gathered  in  at  the  ml 
fillet  of  silver,  the  ftet  hsN^ 
girdle  of  enrioos  iraA 
loosely  encircling  the  wsi 
long  padded  parment  op 
the  front  which  hangs  i 
shonlders.  Poor  little  hrii 
has  not  ntiered  a  single  n 
when  slone  with  her  hash 
she  prononnced  the  nsni 
She  may  not  hmie  lo  do  so 
the  birth  of  her  first-honieli 
she  will  talk  to  her  aanii 
a  while  tohermothei^iDJi 
time  later  she  may  eosni 
her  own  mother,  and  te-ii 
a  snbdned  whisper,  wimll 
girlsof  the  honse.  Dsris) 
year  of  her  married  life 
not  go  out  of  the  hoos 
twice  to  chnrch.  Her  dii 
education  will  not  be  oos 
six  years,  after  which  the  ^ 
comparative  libcrtj,  bai 
her  life  mnst  she  open  bsi 
person  of  the  stnmger 
related  to  her.   Tnmf^ 
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to  that  bevy  of  young 
f  and  playful  as  the 
Y  are  fondling — silky- 
:)alls,  of  a  breed  peculiar 
bourhood  of  Van,  their 
nk  with  henna  like  the 
hah's  steed.  The  girls 
r  and  chatting  together 
traint — most  probably 
ove  affairs,  for  they  are 
oso  of  their  hands  ns 

And  they  may  walk 

led,  and  show  off  their 

and  long  raven  plaits 

i  advantage. 

a    knocking  is  heard 

dogs  yell  from  under 

in ;      the    Whiteboard 

cr    be    the    wanderer 

avc    bed    and     boani, 

Ts   fresh   tczek  to   be 

ho  fire  ;  for  to-night  it 

I  out   abroad — were  a 

1  still  live  minutes,  he 

in  his  shoes.     One  of 

•onds  the  steps,  pushes 

q)-skin,  aud  leads  the 

This  one  says  he  is 

What  joy  in  the  fa- 
)lind  minsti-el,  who  will 
it  exciting  ballads  and 
marvellous  tales.  Ho 
by  all ;  only  the  young 
out  of  the  room — she 
jiin  in  a  stranger's  pre- 
vcly  girls  want  to  hear 
»iice ;  but  the  White- 
the  guest  mu.st  first 
tul  refreshment.  But 
•e  waiting  for  the  meal 
,  tlie  blind  minstrel  re- 
f»<r  of  liis  recent  travels. 
If  is  almost  as  good  ns 
Ho  hns  just  arrived 
whither  ho  will  soon 
le  has  only  come  back 
of  Armenia  to  breathe 
)nie  for  a  little.  Did 
L*hcran  ?  Xo  ;  to  say 
;j  dcenKMl  it  wiser  to 
iiscreet    distance   from 

Such  a  thing  had 
f  ere  now  as  the  Shah 
;r  re([uisition  any  skil- 


ful mnsicians  vrho  came  in  his  way 
to  teach  their  art  to  the  &ir  ones  of 
the  harem ;  so  that  occasionally  it 
was  unpleasantly  difficult  to  get  out 
of  Teheran  when  once  you  were  in 
it.     Still  he  was  by  no  means  with- 
out interesting  news.     In  a  certain 
part  of  Persia  he  had  met  another 
blind  master-singer,  with  whom  he 
strove  for  the  prize  of  minstrelsy. 
Both  were  entertained  by  a  great 
Persian    prince.     When    the    day 
came  they  were  led  out  upon  an 
open    grass-plot    and    seated    one 
facing  the  other.     The  prince  took 
np  his  position,  and  five  thousand 
people   made  a  circlo    round    the 
competitors.    Then  the  grand  brain- 
fight  began  ;  the  rivals  contended  in 
song  and  verse,  riddle  and  repartee. 
Now  one  starts  an  acrostic  on  the 
prince's  name,  in  which  each  side 
takes    alternate  letters;    then  the 
other  versifies  some  sacred  passage, 
which  his  opponent  must  catch  up 
when  he  breaks  off.     The  ball  is 
kept  flying  to  and  fro  with  un- 
flagging zeal ;  the  crowd  is  raptur- 
ous  in  its  plaudits.     But  at  length 
our    minstrel's    adversary    pauses, 
hesitates,  fails  to  seize  the  arifb  of 
his  rival's  latest  sally,  and  answers 
at  random.     A  shout  proclaims  him 
beaten.     The  triumphant    bard   is 
led  to  where  ho  stands,  and  taking 
his   lyre   from  him   breaks  it  into 
atoms.       The    vanquished     retires 
discomfited  to  the  obscurity  of  hia 
native    village,    where    haply    hi» 
humble  talents  will  not  bo  despised. 
The  victor  is  robed  in  the  prince's 
mantle,  and   taken  to  the  highest 
seat  in  the  banqueting-hall. 

This  is  what  the  minstrel  has  to 
tell  as  ho  warms  his  hands  over  the 
fire  while  the  young  married  women 
serve  tho  supper.  A  rush-mat  ia 
placed  upon  the  low  round  board, 
over  that  the  table-cloth ;  then  a 
largo  tray  is  set  in  tho  middle,  with 
tho  viands  arranged  on  it  in  metal 
dishes :  onion  soup,  salted  salmon- 
trout  from  tho  blue  Gokschai,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  shelled  and  sliced,  oil 
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made    from  Kunjut    seeds,   'which 
does    instead    of  batter;    pilau,  a 
dish   resembling  porridge ;  mntton 
stewed    with    quinces,    leeks,   and 
various  raw  and   preserved   roots, 
cream  cheese,  sour  milk,  dried  apri- 
cots, and   stoned  raisins,  form  the 
bill  of  fare.     A  can  of  golden  wine 
is  set  out ;  there  is  plenty  more  in 
the  goatskins  shonld  it  bo  wanted. 
The  provisions  are  completed  by  an 
item   more   important  in  Armenia 
than  with   us — bread.     The   flour- 
cake  or  losli,  a  yard  long  and  thiu 
as   paper,  which   is   placed   before 
each    guest,    answers     for     plate, 
knives,  forks,  napkin,  all  of  which 
are  absent.     The  Whitebeard  says 
grace    and     the     Lord's     Prayer, 
everyone    crossing    himself.      The 
company  wipe  their  mouths  with  a 
Zo.*//,  and  proceed  to  help  themselves 
with   it   to   anything   that  tempts 
their    fancv   on    the   middle    tray. 
Some  make  a  promiscuous  sandwich 
of  fish,  mutton,  and  leeks  wrapped 
np  in  a  piece  of  /ov// ;  others  twist 
the  hsli  into  the  shape  of  a  spoon 
and  ladle  out  the  sour  milk,  swal- 
Jowing  both  together.      The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  watch  the  min- 
strc'l's  least  gesture,  so  as  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes ;  one  after  the  other 
they  claim  the  privilege  of  waiting 
on  ln*m.     "When  the  meal  is  done, 
a  young  housewife   gently  washes 
the  guest's  head  and  feet,  and  the 
whole  party  adjourn  to  the  chimney- 
corner.     The   evening   flies  mirth- 
fully away,  listening  to  the  minstrel's 
Talcs  and  ballad**,  these  latter  being 
mostly  in  Tartar,  the  Pi'oven9al  of 
the  eastern    troubadour.      Finally, 
the  honoured  visitor  is  conducted  to 
his  rt)om,  the  *  minstrel's  chamber,* 
which,  in  everv  well-onlered  Arme- 
nian  household,  is  always  kept  ready. 
Our  little  picture  may  be  taken  as 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  no  very 
extraordinaiy   scene.       Of    ballad- 
singers  such  as  the   one  wo   have 
introduced   there  are    numbers   in 
Armenia,  where  that  *  sixth  sense,' 
music,  is  the  recognised  vocation  of 


the  blind.  Those  who  are  ] 
travel  within  a  yeiy  wide 
are  everywhere  reoeiTed 
highest  oonsideimtion.  1 
gard  to  the  unique  marr 
toms  of  Armenia,  we  ongi 
that  they  are  asserted  to 
the  happiest  nniona.  Thi 
idea  upon  which  they  rest 
be  derived  from  a  serfas  oi 
sions  logical  enough  if  ji 
the  premisses  —  indeed,  \ 
more  like  some  pen  an 
scheme  OTolved  out  of  t 
consciousness  of  a  Gem 
feasor  than  a  working  >; 
actual  life.  The  prevailing 
in  the  East,  as  it  ia  or  was  ii 
is  for  the  young  girl  1 
nothing  whatever  of  her 
husband ;  only  in  the  one 
is  followed  by  total  sedusi 
marriage,  and  in  the  other 
pleto  emancipation.  In  A 
on  the  contrary,  the  yon 
makes  her  own  choice,  a 
matches  are  not  unconun 
the  choice  once  made  and 
by  the  priest,  the  order  of  \ 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  her  1 
to  become  the  woman*s  al 
thought,  his  society  her  soli 
his  pleasure  the  whole  bus 
her  life.  For  the  rest  she  is 
with  mach  solicitude;  ei 
peasant  will  not  let  his  i 
ont-door  work. 

Armenian  nuptial  8ong%  1 
(other   folk-epithalamiuBis, 


las  we  are  aware,  uppsar  to 
jto  earlier  times.  The  gii 
;was  simply  earned  off  \ 
•  marauding  lover  by  right  d 
or  force.  Exulting  ia 
relates  to  the  hridegRMM 
favourite  song  on  this  snlj 
profoundly  mekincholy  as  eo 
the  bride.  The  mother  was  < 
with  a  pack  of  linen,  the 
with  a  cup  of  wine,  the  1 
with  a  pair  of  hoots^  the  little 
with  a  finger  of  antimony^-ii 
plains  the  dismal  ditty  cf  i 
bride.    There  is  great  palkoi 
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fi  which  she  begs  her  mother 
weep  the  saod  off  the  little 
?o  that  the  slight  trace  of 
Fs   footsteps    ma  J  not  be 

v^cry  long  ago,  althongh  it 
ifidently  snrmised  that  Ar- 
folk  songs  must  exist,  not 
specimen  had  been  placed 
reach  of  the  public.  The 
irist  monks  have  taken  the 
his  as  in  every  other  branch 
lenian  research ;  and  our 
s  are  quoted  from  a  small 
n  issued  by  their  press  at 
We  are  not  sure  that  we 
3sen  those  that  are  intrinsic 
)  best,  but  we  think  those 
igure  in  these  pages  are 
the  most  characteristic  of 
hors  and  origin.  The  larger 
Df  these  songs  are  printed 
timscripts  in  the  library  of 
?:zaro;  the  date  of  their 
tion  is  thought  to  vary 
e  end  of  the  thirteenth  to 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
truage  in  which  they  are 
is  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
.,  but  in  several  it  attains 
'lose  approximation  to  the 
Armenian. 

'  not  be  aniLSS  if  we  conclude 
ir  by  a  brief  sketoh  of  the 
ble  order  of  the  Afekhitar- 
ich  is  so  intimately  related 
that  bears  on  the  subject 
cnian    literature.       Those 
well    acquainted   with   it 
object  to  hear  the  history 
>rder  recapitulated  ;   while 
!ve    that   many   who   have 
le  Convent  of  San  Lazzaro 
but  vague  notions  regard- 
work    and    aims    of    its 
It  is  to  be  conjectured 
a    matter    of    fact,    the 
of  Englishmen  go  to  San 
rather   in    the  spirit  of  a 
Igrimage    than    from  any 
interest    in    the    convent; 
J  out   doubt  were   its  only 
1  its  association  with  the 
poet  it  would  still  be  worth 


a  visit.    Byron's  conneotion  with 
San  Lazzaro  was  not  one  of  the 
least    interesting  episodes    of    his 
life ;    and    it    is    pleasant    to    re- 
member   the    tranquil    hours    he 
spent  in  the  society  of  the  learned 
monks,   and   the  fascination  exer- 
cised   over  him  by  their    sterling 
and  unpretentious  merit.  '  The  neat- 
ness, the  comfort,  the  gentleness, 
the    nnaffected    devotion    of    the 
brethren   of  the  order,*  he  wrote, 
'are  well  fitted  to  strike  the  man 
of  the  world  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  "  Another  and  a  better 
even  in  this  life." '     The  desire  to 
present  himself  with  an  excuse  for 
frequent     intercourse     with     the 
brothers  was  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  Byron's  sadden  discovery  that  his 
mind  *  wanted  something  craggy  to 
break  upon,  and  that  Armenian  was 
jnst  the  thing  to  tortureitinto  atten- 
tion. '  He  saysit  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  be  found  in  Venice  by  way 
of    an  amosement,   and    describes 
the  Armenian  character  as  a  very 
*  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet.'     The 
origin  of  this  character  is  exceed, 
ingly  curions,    it   being  the  only 
alphabet  known  to  have  been  the 
work   of  a   single  man,   with  the 
exception  of  the  Georgian  and  now 
obsolete  Caucasian  Albanian.     St. 
Mesrop,    an    Armenian,    invented 
all     the     three     about     a.d.     406. 
Byron  informs  Moore,  with  some 
elation,  of    the  fate    that    befel  a 
French  professorship  of  Armenian^ 
which     had    then    been    recently 
instituted :    *  Twenty    pupils    pre- 
sented    themselves     on     Monday 
morning,  full  of  noble  ardour,  in- 
genuous youth,    and  impregnable 
industry.     They  persevered  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  the  nation,  and 
of  universal  conquest  till  Thursday, 
then  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  suc- 
cumbed   to    the  six-and-twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.'     The  poet 
himself  mastered    all  thirty- three 
letters,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
librarian,  Padre  Paschal  Ancher,  a 
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man  ivlio  combined  great  learning 
"witli  much  knowledge  of  the  world. 
As  the  result  of  these  studies  we 
Lave  a  translation  into  Scriptural 
Englisli  of  two  apocryphal  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  an  Anglo- Armenian 
grammar,  of  which,  with  charac- 
teristic liberality,  Byron  defrayed 
the  cost  of  publication. 

The  order  was  founded  by  Var- 
t  ha  bed  ]Mokhitar,  who  was  bom  at 
Sebaste,    in   Asia  Minor,   in    1676. 
Mekliitar  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom    it    comes     quite    naturally 
to  go  forth  with  David's  sling  and 
stone  a'rainst  the  Philistine  and  his 
host.     He  could  have  been  scarcelv 
more   than    tw(.'nty    years   of   ago 
when  fearlessly  and  steadfastly  ho 
set  himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
raising    his    country    out    of    tho 
stagiiiint    slough    of   ignorance  in 
which   he   sixw   it   sunk.     He  wa« 
then  a  candidate  for   holy   orders, 
studying  in  an  Armenian  convent. 
'J'he  monks  he  found  no  less  ignor- 
ant than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  those  to  whom  he  broached  his 
ideas  greeted   thorn  with  derision, 
which  did  not  fail  to  shortly  turn 
into   cruel   persecution.     Mekhitar 
now  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
he   set   on    foot   a  small   Monastic 
Society  ;    and   at  about  this   time 
lie  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
reliurion,   the  authorities  of  which 
ap])eared    more    favourable   to   his 
patriotic   designs   than   tho   Greek 
clergy,  who  were  irreconcilably  op- 
Ix>stMl  to  them.     He  left  Constanti- 
nople for  Modon  in  the  Morea,  then 
nuder    the    rule    of    Venice;    but 
Ixjiure  he  had  boon  there  long  the 
])lace  was  seized  by  the  Turks,  who 
sold  ^lekhitar  and  his  monks  into 
slavery.      A   few,    including   their 
head,  managed  to  escape,  and  re- 
paired   to  Venice,  where  in   17 17, 
the  Signory  made  over  to  them  in 
jwrpetuity  a  small  Iwirrc^n  island  in 
the  Lacrune,  once  tenanted  by  the 
Benedictines,  who  had  there  cstab- 
li.shed   a  hospital    for    lepers,    Init 
which,  since  the  disappearance  of 


that   dicease,    had    been    1 

uninhabited.  Mekhitar  imiiM 

organised    %    printing    prai 

began  making  tmnalationa  < 

dard  works  which    were   i 

natcd  wherever  Axmesuans  -^ 

be  foand,  that  ia  to  say,  all  o 

East.    When  he  died«  in  17 

work  of  the  Sooieiy  was  t 

placed  on  a  solid  fonndatio 

it   received  considerable    d 

ment  and  extension  from  thf 

of  the  third  Abfa6-(3oneral, 

Stephen  Aconskover,  the  Hu 

Archbishop    of   Binniay    wl 

one  of  the  veiy  few  tarmgm 

mittcd  into  the  order,  and  wl 

in  the  retirement  of  Ban  I 

for  siztj-seven  years.     He 

poct^  a  scholar  of  no  mean 

ments,  and  the  author  of  a  nn 

^graphy  in  twelve  vohunet 

SSocicty  is  now  self-anraortiBg 

nnmbers  of  its  pnblioatioas 

sold  in  Persia^  and  Tmiifi^  g 

Constantinc^le.   These  public 

consist    of  nnmerDns  ttansl 

and  of  reprodnctiona  of  the 

part  of  Armanian  litetatve. 

works    have   been    printed 

MSS.  which  are  collected  by 

saries  sent  out  fron&  San  I^mb 

travel  over  the  plains  ^^mI  v 

of  Armenia   for   the   pupoi 

rescaing  the  literaiy  lelies  1 

are  widel  v  scattered   and  m 

constant  danger  <^  loss  or  da 

tioD,  and  at  the  same  *a"*t  ti 

tribute  Ammian  ^Mpyjfftt  e 

Bible.    Another  of  tlie  nndstid 

of  the  convent  is  a  aeliool  « 

sively  for  the  edncalioii  of  Ana 

boys.    What  this  Older  has  el 

both  towards  the  enl^fats^M 

their  conntty  and  in  lriio|ai^ 

tbe  sentiment  of  Armenian  M 

ality,   is    simply    incalcalabb 

their  self-imposed  exile  they 

nobly  carried  ont  the  precept  < 

Armenian  folk-poct : 

Forset  not  oar  AnneniaB 
Andfalwajv  asiigt  sad 
Always  keep  in  thy  miad 
To  be  wefta  to  tl^ 
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3  Italian  GovemmcDt  has  bad 
good  sense  to  completely 
pt  the  Mckhitarists  from  the 
quences  of  the  decree  snp- 
ing  monastic  institutions ;  in 
,  those  who  are  most  severe 
ir  condemnjition  of  the  general 
TCH  of  conventual  life  mast  be 
jely  the  most  ready  in  their 
a  thy  with  the  establishment 
n  Lazzaro. 

e  day  last  summer  we  passed 
ig  morning  in  examining  all 
)oints  of  interest  about  the 
story — the  house  and  printing 
?s,  tlie  library  with  its  beauti- 
ali  papyrus  of  the  Buddhist 
lation  Service,  and  it«  illnmi- 

manuscripts  of  inestimable 
,   the  minaretted  chapel  and 

little  Campo  Santo — under 
irection  of  the  most  courteous 

accomplished  of  cicerones, 
)  Giacomo,  Dr.  Issaverdenz 
mc  signifying  '  Jesus-given  *). 
\w  the  bright  intelligent  band 
holars.  *  Of  these/  said  our 
ictor,  'five  or  six  will  remain 

us.*  We  were  shown  the 
of  the  insitors'  book  contain- 
5yron*s  signature  in  English 
n  Armenian,  as  well  as  those 
veral  of  his  friends,  J.  Cam 
ouse  amongst  others.  The 
raphs  of  many  notable  visitors 
reserved  in  frames.     *  Here  is 

Prince  of  Wales,'  remarked 
idre ;  *  ho  stayed  chatting  with 
more  than  an  hour.*  *  There,' 
xled,  'is  poor  Maximilian's.' 
lames  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
c  and  Princess   of   Germany 

among  the  latest  illustrious 
s.  During  our  tour  of  in- 
on  we  discussed  various  topics 
tendencies  of  modem  thought, 
tu re  of  the  Church,  the  pro- 
eventualities  of  the  next  con- 


clave, with  other  matters  of  a  more 
personal  nature — and  upon  each  our 
guide's  observations  displayed  a 
singularly  intellectual  and  tolerant 
attitude  of  mind,  together  with  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  and  speaking 
of  people  in  which  *  sweetness  and 
light'  were  felicitously  apparent. 
It  was  difficult  to  tear  oneself  aw^ 
from  the  open  window  in  Byron's 
little  study.  The  day  was  one  of 
those  matchless  Venetian  days, 
when  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a 
breeze  just  fresh  enough  to  agitate 
the  awniiig  of  your  gondola ;  and 
the  Molo  and  Riva,  and  Fortune's 
golden  ball  on  the  Dogana,  the 
white  San  Giorgio  Haggiore,  the 
ships  eastward  bound,  tbe  billowy 
line  of  the  mountains  of  Yicenza 
against  the  horizon,  lie  steeped  in 
a  bath  of  sunshine.  But  the  out- 
look from  the  convent  window  is 
not  upon  these.  Beneath  are  the 
green  ber9eauz  of  a  small  vineyard, 
a  little  garden  gay  in  its  tangle  of 
purple  convolvolus,  a  pomegranate 
lifting  its  laden  boughs  towards  us — 
to  remind  the  Armenians  of  the 
'flowering  pomegranates'  of  their 
beloved  country.  Beyond  the  vine- 
yard stretches  the  aquamarine  sur- 
face of  the  lagune — then  the  inter- 
minable reach  of  Lido — after  that 
the  ethereal  blue  of  the  Adnatio 
melting  away  into  the  sky.  Such 
is  the  scene  which  till  they  die  the 
good  monks  will  have  under  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  rather  to 
be  envied  than  compassionated ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  for  them, 
duty — to  use  the  eloquent  expression 
of  an  English  divine — has  become 
transfigured  into  happiness.  'I 
shall  stay  here  whilst  I  live,'  Dr. 
Issaverdenz  said  to  us,  '  and  I  am 
happy — quite  happy ! ' 

E.G. 
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SAINTE  FERINE,  OR  THE  CITY  OP  THE   GBNl 

(•  \TLLX  DE  LA  BEU5I0X. ') 

By  the  Authob  of  'Oheel,  The  Cnr  or  thi  Snmi. 


"VriNE-TENTHS  of  our  readers 
]\  will,  we  feel  pretty  sure,  be 
as  uDcoiiscious  as  we  ourselves,  till 
recently,  were  of  the  existence  close 
to  Paris  of  an  institution  as  peculiar 
in  its  object  as  valuable  in  its 
results,  which  has  been  unobtru- 
sively carrying  on  its  beneficent 
work  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  within  the  reach  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  whose 
footsteps  must  have  passed  its 
gates. 

The  building  is  extensive  and 
imposing,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  elegant  in  external  elevation, and 
commodious  in  internal  construc- 
tion and  arrangements.  It  stands 
within  its  own  pleasure-grounds  of 
seven  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  taste- 
fully kid  out  around  the  house  in 
gravel  walks,  gay  flower-borders, 
and  soft  lawns  ;  while  the  various 
gradients  it  ofiers  are  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  form  sloping  turf-banks 
down  to  a  beautiful  bit  of  forest- 
land  intersected  by  well-kept  paths 
and  winding  streamlets ;  arbonrs 
and  summer-houses  and  shaded 
seats,  tempting  retreats,  whether 
during  noonday  heat,  or  the  cool  of 
of  summer  evenings. 

The  house  consists  of  a  double 
semi -quadrangle,  one  side  of  each 
square  garden  thus  formed  being 
open  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from 
the  road  by  a  thick  plantation. 
All  round  these  gardens  runs  a 
verandahed  terrace,  the  roof  sup- 
]K)rtod  by  light  columns,  up  which 
luxuriant  creepers  are  trained  and 
festooned.  Wide,  light,  and  well- 
ventilated  corridors  paved  with  tiles, 
and — like  every  part  of  the  institu- 
tion— shining  with  cleanliness,  give 
access  to  the  ground-floor  rooms. 
One  side  is  appropriated  to  the  ro- 
fectorv,  a  handsome  hall  fitted  with 


five-and^twenij  tables,  esd 
commodate  tcm  guests;  i 
other  to  the  salon  de  com 
or  drawing-room.  Tbensi 
library  and  reading-rooiiii  • 
two  infirmaries,  hot  andooli 
a  dispensary,  and  ansdmiitl 
of  hoasehold  offioes.  Oaf 
above  are  more  private  lOQ 
house  being  constnioted  to 
250  inhabitants.  These  lOC 
contrived  with  much  thoop 
taste,  and  are  arraaged  m 
form  bed-room  and  sittisg-i 
one,  the  bed  and  washing-if 
being  shut  off  within  an  il 
folding-doors. 

The  originator,  or  rsthflr 
trix,  of  this  valuable  institBi 
the  Empress  Josepbins^  who 
devoted  a  fund  for  thsjn 
subsidising  a  boose  which 
provide  an  bononrable  and 
tive  retreat  for  persono 
higher  class  fallen  mtocoaif 
poverty — paumroo  koiUmiMf 
are  nntranslataUj  tom 
principally  those  who  hsd  1 
pensioned  oflices  in  tbecivi 
of  the  conntrj,  oomjirisfaii 
fore,  members  of  the  Asi 
geoisie  and  of  the  wohyoiio. 

The  enir^  was  to  be  In 
persons  (of  oitber  seat)  1 
attained  sixt^  years,  and  \ 
resided  donng  two  eoi 
years  in  Paris.  To  waUm 
as  possible  the  idea  of  s 
support,  the  inmaias  avs 
to  prove  themselves  in  a  pi 
meet  the  stipniated  anw 
ment,  which  was  origins 
at  750  francs,  bat  has  uon 
crc^ised  to  950.  The  s 
of  this  nnited  ezpendita 
mense,  as  it  woold  be  quit 
sible  for  the  individoali  1 
contribute  to  a  ^ymfimftB  fiu 
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tably  on  the  separate 
icli,  thus  combined  and 
provide  an  almost  luini.- 
nce,  exonerating  those 
it  from  all  the  labonr, 
3xation,  and  responsi- 
isekeeping.  Every  de- 
3  provided  for  on  their 
of  its  cares  they  know 
}  the  name.  The  ser- 
house  is  included  in 
ent  ;  and  if,  through 
infirmity,  they  require 
mal  attendance,  it  is 
them,  whether  by  day 
;  even  the  doctor  (for 
3  residing  on  the  pre- 
ows  his  care,  his  vigi- 
is  advice,  and  they  have 
ch  as  the  trouble  of 
n  his  fee.  This  blessed 
done,  should  add  ten 
eir  lives.  We  who  are 
protected  can  appre- 
ief  it  must  be  to  them 
leed  as  to  the  external 
condition  of  their  dwel- 
spared  the  trouble  and 
Df  engaging  servants, 
.hour  of  providing  for 
upon  them ;  to  live  in 
exemption  from  the 
of  over-reaching  work- 
cheating  tradesmen  ;  to 
Ice  no  thought  of  gas 
ies,    and  to  be  able  to 

tlie  very   beard    of  the 
. ! 

it  they  need  care,  after 
of  housekeepers,  the 
ccumulate  six  feet  deep 
or  the  slates  may  be  all 
odily ;  every  pipe  in  the 
burst,  every  ceiling  may 

kitchen  chimney  may 
ry  day.  It  is  somebody 
less  to  see  to  such 
[?diately.     Their  minds, 

with  preoccupations  of 
jter,  may  soar  above 
iptible  and  degrading  ba^ 
y  have  not  so  much  as  an 
k  to  keep,  or  a  washing- 

;  and  may  live  in  joyons 
•n  from  the  petty  vexa- 
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tions  which  weigh  down  the  spirits, 
crush  the  energies,  spoil  the  temper, 
and  poison  the  peace  of  mind  of 
'  the  free  and  independent  *  house- 
holder. 

They  are  gently  roused  in  the 
morning  by  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  scent  of  summer  flowers. 
They  are  not  tormented  for  or. 
ders;  every  detail  of  life  has  its 
established  time  and  place.  The 
fragrant  cap  of  early  coffee  awaits 
their  waking  moments;  at  twelve, 
the  more  substantial  dejedner;  at 
seven  the  well-served  dinner  is 
announced  in  the  elegantly-ap- 
pointed dinine-room;  flowers  de- 
corate the  table  and  the  damask 
is  snowy  white.  The  guests,  bom 
and  bi^  amid  the  refinements 
of  their  class,  and  £uthful  to  the 
prestige  of  their  traditions,  are  by 
no  means  neglectful  either  of  their 
appearance  or  their  manners ;  and 
their  regard  for  their  antecedents 
bespeaks  itself  in  their  toilette  as 
well  as  in  the  reciprocation  ofpetiU 
soins  which  marks  their  intercourse. 

Liberty  complete  and  unrestricted 
is  of  course  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  they  can  not  only  receive  their 
friends,  whether  during  the  day  or 
in  the  evening,  but  can,  and  often 
do,  absent  themselves  on  visits 
during  any  period  they  please, 
though,  if  they  return  home  at 
night,  it  must  of  course  be  within  a 
given  hour. 

In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  the 
wont  of  the  little  world  of  Sainte 
Porine  to  spend  the  time  between 
dinner  and  bod  on  the  lawns  and 
in  the  bosquets  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  their  disposal.  In  the 
winter  the  social  meetings  in  their 
common  salon  recall  the  soirees  of 
the  best  society  in  the  larger  world. 

As  the  inmates  are  composed  of 
single  persons  of  either  sex,  as  well 
as  of  married  couples,  our  readers 
must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  interchange  of  good  offices 
between  them  often  soars  beyond 
the  limits  of  friendship,  and  that 
marriages  are  the  frequent  result. 

T 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  little  world  of  Sainte 
Ferine,  like  tlie  larger  one  outside, 
should  not  find  itself  broken  up 
into  parties  and  even  cliques ;  but 
although  this  diversity  of  feeling 
keeps  the  mind  from  stagnating 
and  imparts  a  certain  amount  of 
vitality  and  spirit  to  the  associaiion, 
it  also,unhappily,  leads  to  differences 
and  coolnesses  which  are  only  kept 
from  disturbing  the  common  peace 
by  the  forbearance  and  self-control 
of  gentle  breeding. 

As,  however,  among  this  great 
variety  of  dispositions  and  charac- 
ters, meeting  daily  under  circum- 
stances in  which  all  have  a  common 
sympathy,  there  arc  many  persons 
not  merely  of  rank  and  social 
position,  but  also  of  distinguished 
ability  and  moral  value,  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  wliich  animates  the 
little  community  is  genial  and 
enlivening.  There  is,  however, 
one  inevitable  circumstance  acting 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  damper  to 
the  spirits  of  the  inmates — ^we 
allude  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Death  asserts  his  inexorable  claims, 
and  comes  to  summon  away  first 
one  and  then  another  from  the 
place  they  had  assumed  and  the 
friends  they  hail  made.  Among  a 
community  of  250  souls,  all  more 
or  less  over  sixty — most  of  them 
rather  more  than  less — ^these  calls 
can  be  neither  few  nor  far  between. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  are  some 
losers  by  their  recurrence  there  are 
as  many  gainers,  for,  as  may  be 
supposed,  there  is  always  a  long 
list  of  candidates  aspiring  to  the 
places  thus  Icflb  vacant ;  though,  let 
ns  try  to  think,  without  any  mali- 
cious hopes  that  the  slender  thread 
of  life  on  which  their  own  brief 
future  hangs  may  be  snapped  at  an 
early  moment.  Alas  I  tbeymuathave 
their  own  lurking  misjjivinjrs  that 
the  place  they  now  covet  must  at 
no  very  distant  period  become  the 
object  of  another's  longing.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit  Death  was  at 
his  grim  work;  the  corpse  of  the 


ComteBse  de lay 

the  chapel,  while  ihe  Ban 
who  had  been  inaensible  a 
was  not  expected  to  pass 

We  were  told  that  i 
lady  was  an  admitted  i 
the  ^  Reunion,*  and  that 
to  her  small  means  by  giv 
in  her  own  langoaffe,  \ 
attending  and  reoeiTing  : 
in  her  room.  Among  tl 
BtTe  several  eudewMmi  m 
the  literary  world,  write 
press  and/niiUslofiwfet,  1 
andmnsioians.  Verydelig 
BoMcM  are  often  periodic 
by  such  gifted  and  onltii 
sons,  and  to  these  tlieir 
the  outer  world  ave  inrito 
ral  of  the  literary  ladies  1 
ceeded  in  organising  4 
which  all  who  osn  obtei 
consider  it  a  privilege  ti 
mitted. 

The  appointment  of  il 
teur  and  sabordinate  oIBi 
conduct  the  estaUidbment 
Ferine  rests  with  the  Bi 
rAdministration  de  Yk 
Publiqne ;  bntthe  inmsta< 
stitution  are  so  farooaoeraei 
appointments  that  a  Isige  k 
open  to  leoeiTe  their  ofaii 
on  any  matter  of  msnsga 
question  of  diet,  Ac^  to  vii 
may  think  fit  to  tike  eieqn 

Our  reedtts  may  be  cs 
know  whence  was  deritedt! 
by  which  this  institntioB  \ 
called  since  its  fonndatwai 
recent  date,  when  it  reoa 
more  appropriate  Doncnrii 
'Villa dd  laBAmion.*  B 
consult  no  etrmolaaifld  dM 
nor  yet  ew^iMarab 
the  Saints,  to  discover  v 
Ferine  has  been  selected  t 
patroness  of  the  institntioi 
simply  that  the  honae  01 
adapted  to  this  use  at  Chii 
formerly  been  a  oonvoit  u 
dedication;  and,  when  the 
Pensioners  removed  to  ftfas 
now  occupy  at  Anieoil,  tin 
name  followed  them  thithtf 
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navian  peninsnla  has 
yet  been  overmn  by 

longh  more  frequently 
jeare,  the  billowB  of 
,  still  deter  that  lai^ 
)8e  benefit  Beeaemert 
are  deai^ed,  and 
■ination  a  two  or  three 
conjures  np  a  vision 
ted  sea- sickness.  In 
reaeheroQS  character, 
1,  during  the  Bummer 
actimes  as  smooth  aa 
en  thoDgb  storms  are 
it,  a  ran  across  to 
or  Christian ia  ia  one 
leasant  of  the  shorter 

)n  landing  that  you. 
.ifferent  world  from 
iBurpa  the  name  of 
;nt.'  There  is  no 
stle,  and,  more  than 
d  of  familiar  faces. 
issengers  which  the 
brought  are  Bpeedily 
d    leave  the    foreign 

towns  unaffected.  In 
if  the  crowd  lies  part 
1  of  Northern  travel, 

far  preferable  to  the 
uund.  In  Switzerland 
wonder  whether  there 
ves  who  arc  neither 
otel-keepere,  and  yon 
EC  in  meeting  a  friend 
's  of  a  lake  or  by  the 
ivasse.    It  is  otherwise 

and  still  more  so  in 
1  board  of  the  coasting 
anal  boats  occasionally 
lan,  or  even  a  stray 
to  be  met,  bnt  they  are 

the  stream  of  travel- 
IwayB  and  steamboats 

to  exist  if  dependent 
'onage.     Not  that  tbe 


Englishman,  proud  of  knowing  no 
language  bnt  his  own,  need  be  con- 
demned to  a  gloomy  ailenee,  for  ho 
is  sure  to  bo  rescued  from  the 
difficQlties  in  which  his  ignorauoo 
of  the  language  lands  him  by  some 
courteous  English- speaking  Swede 
or  long-resident  Scot.  StiU  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Swedish  or  Noree 
aiidg  veiy  much  to  the  ease  aa  well 
as  pleasure  of  travelling,  for  there 
are  many  districts,  seldom  visited 
by  foreigners,  where  one  cannot 
reckon  upon  such  assielance,  and 
these  districts  are  sometimes  among 
the  most  attractive,  from  the  beanty 
of  tbe  scenery  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitante, 

Tbe  Qordfe  of  Norway,  the  lakes 
and  valleys  of  Sweden,  are  rich  in 
varied  landscapes,  but  with  them 
the  river,  lake,  and  mountain 
scenery  of    Lapland  competes  for 


respects  undonbtedly  surpasses  tl 
more  easily  reached  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  The  wildiiess  and  re- 
moteness of  this  coniitry  have  kept 
it  almost  sacred  from  intrusion,  bnt 
its  inaccessibility  has  been  mnch 
exaggerated,  or  rather  the  facili^ 
with  which  it  can  he  reached  la 
little  known.  The  trouble  and 
&ttigae  of  penetrating  even  so  far 
into  the  interior  are  little  when  one 
considers  how  far  Lapland  lies  from 
tbe  centre  of  civilisation,  and  how 
mnch  the  traveller  has  to  depend 
npon  his  own  resources.  Few  of 
the  ordinary  Continental  tours  com- 
bine so  mnch  pleasure  with  so  little 
fatigue.  There  are,  it  is  true,  few 
roads,  and  tbe  inns  are  small  as  well 
as  few,  bat,  on  tbe  other  hand,  there 
ia  no  duat  and  no  long  drawn  ont 
tabh  d'hote,  and  tbe  traveller 
returns  from  the  North  invigoratad 
by  the  strong  air  of  the  fjells,  uid 
with   no   unpleasant    memories   of 
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weary  I'uilway  journeys,  or  still 
more  weary  tramps  through  hot 
streets  and  across  sbadeless  squares. 
Lapland,  indeed,  can  be  reached 
from  England  without  the  traveller 
once  setting  foot  in  a  railwOT  car- 
riage.  From  Gothenburg  to  Stock- 
holm runs  the  well-known  Gotha 
Canal,  which  connects  the  great 
Swedish  lakes  and  winds  through 
picturesque  and  well- wooded  land« 
scapes.  The  canal-boats  are  com- 
fortable,  with  well-aired  cabins,  the 
beds  in  which  are  turned  into  8o£u 
by  day.  A  notice  suspended  in  the 
cabins  warn  s  the  passengers  that  they 
must  not  occapy  the  beds  after  six 
in  the  morning  ;  but  this  rule  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  well 
obeyed,  at  least  on  the  Wadstena^ 
by  which  in  July  last  we  travelled 
to  Stockholm.  Although  the  journey 
from  Gothenburg  by  the  canal  oc- 
cupies nearly  three  days,  the  re- 
peated alternation  of  lake,  river, 
and  canal,  and  the  occasional  op- 
portunities for  a  stroll  along  the 
banks,  while  the  steamer  is  passing 
through  some  of  the  numerous  locks, 
makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
until  Lake  Millar  is  reached,  and 
Stockholm  is  seen  rising  out  of  the 
sparkling  waters. 

It  was  in  tlie  afternoon  of  a  bright 
July  day,  last  summer,  that  we 
entered  the  Malar  at  Sodertelge,  and 
steamed  through  the  thousand 
islands  of  that  most  beaatifol  of 
Swedish  lakes  towards  the  capital. 
On  either  side  wooded  hills  and 
islets  hemmed  in  the  view,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  passing  from  one  lake 
to  another ;  each  successive  expanse 
of  water  was  shut  in  by  green 
margins,  and  had  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  At  last  wo  reached  the 
end  of  the  lake  and  saw  the  grace- 
ful spire  of  the  Riddarholmskyrka 
towering  above  the  closely-built 
houses  of  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
Beyond  lay  the  palace,  a  solid  and 
massive  structure,  and  to  the  right 
and  letl  tall  and  variously  painted 
buildings     covered     the     adjacent 


islands.  A  nearer  approae 
us  the  wharves  fall  of  lif 
of  which  onr  steamer  aooi 
place  amongthemanjBinall 
which  ply  on  tbe  lakes  and 
Stocknolm  is  one  of  tlK 
in  which  there  are  lew '  lia 
seen,  bat  which  in  the  bean 
sitoation  poowsooo  a  Aai 
as  masenmsy  piotnxe  galla 
chnrches  caimot  give.  Bn 
seven  islands,  and  Ijing 
ihe  sea  and  the  Malar,  tbe 
of  Sweden  combines  fbm  bi 
changefal  life  of  a  seaporti 
repose  of  an  inland  town  i 
gaiety  of  a  great  city.  Tk 
with  little  interval  mm,  A 
wharves  to  the  'fine  pazk 
Djorglrdenf  the  evemnff  n 
the'  oitiiens,  or  thioogn  a 
the  winding  channels  of  tl 
or  the  sea  to  retired  noi 
raral  pleasare.  Little  stea 
dart  here  and  there,  and  m 
flying  bridges  between  the  i 
It  is  a  pre^-  sight  to  look 
on  the  city  from  MobbIni 
terraced  garden  on  the 
mahn,  as  the  shades  of  • 
begin  to  &I1,  and  to  ml 
ookmred  lights  flifcting  to  m 
while  the  line  of  lunps  ( 
shores  casts  a  steady  rnko 
tibe  waters.  The  view,  too 
the  Nbrrbro,  the  bridge  vU 
nects  the  Nomnahn  and  1 
is  striking.  The  stately,  t 
somewhat  sombre,  psHoe 
down  npon  it  on  one  sids^i 
the  other  lies  Gnstsf  A 
Sqoare,  with  the  Bejel  I 
The  bridge  rests  midwi^  oa 
island,  which  has  been  perf 
verted  into  a  garden,  eel 
Stromparterre,  where  in  th 
mcr  evenings  the  Swedes 
punch  or  coffee  and  listen 
strains  of  masic.  Standing 
bridge  and  looking  over  the 
parterre,  voa  see  the  hti 
National  Mosenm  and  tk 
pile  of  the  new  Crraad 
and,  in  short,  wheierer  jo 
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Im  joa  find  new  views  and  entering  a  wider  diannel  met 

,he  e^e,  though  it  must  now  a  sloop,  and  now  a,  brig,  deeply 

id  that  more  is  dae  to  liiden  witli  firewood,  tacking  slowly 

■  of  the  situation    than  toivanls   the   city.     On    the    right 

eat   architectural  excel-  we  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of 

i  pablic  buildings.  tbe  open  sea,  into  which  we  at  last 

itandingthemanyattrac-  steamed  about    three   hours   after 

ckholm  we  eagerly  seized  leaving    Stockholm.      In  the    dis- 

pportiinitj  of    poTBuing  tauco  we  saw  the   Aland   Islands, 

)y    northwards.      There  brmnding  the  horizon  to  tlic  east, 

lines    of    steamers    by  while  before  us  the  Oulf  of  l)othni& 

towns  on  the  western  was  dotted  with  the  white  Bails  of 
he  Gntf  of  Bothnia  may  veseela,  sailing  northwards  fiT  car- 
One  of  these  touches  goes  of  wood.  Later  in  the  day 
every  town  from  Gefia  we  lost  sight  of  land,  but  the  blue 
1,  a  second  goes  directly  heavens  flecked  by  a  few  fleecy 
rthern  porta,  while  the  cloada,  the  gentle  breeze,  that 
ihes  only   at    the    more  ruftlod  withont  disturbing  the  quiet 

towns,   beginning   witji  sea,  and  the  bright  sun  declining 

The  latter   is   said  to  almost  in  the  north  made  ns  linger 

t  line,  and  both  going  on  deck  till  night— it  could  not  be 

ing  we  went  by  it.     The  called  darkness — had  set  in.     Nest 

which    we    sailed    was  morning  the    steamer    stopped   fur 

LiiWi,  after  the   town  an  hour  at  Sundsvall,  n  large,  well- 

our  destination,  and  the  built  town  at  the  head  of  a  deep 

spent  on  hoard  of  her  ba|y,  round  the  sides  of  which  were 

lave  been  more  pleasant,  numerous  sawmills  busily  at  work, 

■owd  had   assembled   to  and   a   few    picturesque  villas    be- 

parturc   of  the   steamer,  longing  to   prosperous   wood   mor- 

tho  waving  of  hats  and  chants.     The  bosiness  of  the  town 

eftt  the  Luled  unmoored  seemed    extensive;     several  large 

I    otr  into  mid-channel,  steamers  lay  at  the  wharves,  and 

was  soon  tost  to  view,  sailing-vessels    of     all    sizes   were 

;forc  the  glimpse  of  its  moored  in  the  bay.     The  inhahit- 

ipires  and  lofty  buildings  ants    were  not,  however,  so  occn- 

nted     on    our    memories  pied    with     huaiueaa     as    to    have 

se  scenes  the  harmonised  no    time   for    amusement.      Large 

which   cannot   be    for-  public  gardens  covered  a  promon- 

0  green  islands  through  tory  near  the  town,  and  were  gaily 
steamer  now  threaded  decorated  with  flags  in  anticipation 

half- revealed,     half-con-  of  the  day's  festivities,  and  parties 

ght-looking   villas   with  of  boliday-makera  were  filling  the 

happy    idlers     on    the  small  screws  which,  as  everywhere 

lo    waved    an    adieu   to  on  the  Swedish  coasts,  seemed  the 

1  on  hoard,  or  carelessly  popular  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
th  their  eyes  the  rapidly  course  of  the  steamer  now  lay  north- 
■essel.  Now  and  again  wards,  outside  groups  of  islands 
r  between    two    islands  between  which  is  the  broad  channel 

strcteh    of    calm    blue  that  leads  up   to   Hemdaand,    the 

snd,    or    bright -painted  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Anger- 

)   surrounded    by   green  man,  one  of  the  grand  rivers  of  the 

Then     we    passed    the  North.     The  scenery  of  its  banks 

ress  of  Washolm,  which  has  called  forth  the  admiration  even 

approach  to  Stockholm,  of  Khine- enamoured  Oermans,  and 
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is  never  spoken  of  without  enthu- 
siasm by  the   Swedes.     The  coast 
gradually  became   finer.      A  range 
of  hills  with  varied  and  well-marked 
outline  formed  a  pleasing  change 
irom  the  low  islands   and  forest- 
covered  shores   that  we  had  been 
passing.     In   the  evening  we  ap- 
proached, by  a  narrow  and  winding 
passage,    Holmoe,  a  landing-place 
for  the  passengers  and  goodB  going 
to  Umeii,  the  church  of  which  we 
could  see  inland  behind  a  bend  of 
the  river,  which  concealed  the  town 
from  us.     Holmoe  itself  is  an  nn- 
interesting  rocky  islet,  with  no  sign 
of  life  except  a  sawmill ;  bnt,  from 
a  roughly,  made  open  wooden  turret, 
on  an  elevated  point,  we  obtained  a 
fine  view  of  the  river,  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  ragged  coast- 
line, indented  with  numerous  bays. 
The  following  morning  we  arrived 
at  Ursvik,   a   busy  little  place,  the 
port  of  Skellefted,  which  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  up   the  river  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name.  As 
the  steamer  was  to  lie  at  Ursvik  fop 
nearly  four  hours,  discharging  cargo 
and  layincr  in  a  stock  of  firewood, 
most  of  the  passengers  went  up  to 
Skellefted  in  a  small  screw,  which 
was  half-filled  with   goods,  and  in 
which    we    had    little  more  than 
standing-room.      The  boat    puffed 
away  briskly,  struggling  against  the 
switt  and  eddying  current,  which 
was  eatine   away    the  high  sandy 
bank,    and   overthrowing  the    fin 
which  stood  above  it,  almost  in  act 
to  fall.     At  some  places  the  banks 
were    not  so   high,  and  there,  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  lay  fields 
of  rye  and  barley,  interspersed  with 
meadow    laud,  beyond  which  rose 
wooded  hills,   sheltered  by  which 
stood  the  large,  red- pain  ted  houses 
of  the  peasants,  while  in  many  of  the 
fields  rough,  unpainted  bams  were 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  har- 
vest.     The    broad    stream    of  the 
Skelleflca   was  littered   with  logs, 
coming    down  from  the    interior, 
which,  as  they  floated  past  the  yards 


of  their  owners,    were 

boatmen  out  of  the  cu 

collected  into  rails.  By  tl 

of  the  stream  wory  wbfln 

lying stranded^whiitti  itd 

anyone's  bniriiieaaogmtofl 

after;  and,  indeed,  aftn 

have  onoe  floated  peei  tl 

destination  the  tronblea 

of  reooYering  tham  mas 

than  their  Talne  in  a 

thickly  wooded    aa  tlM 

Sweden  is.     Skellefteft 

regnlarly-biiiilt    tofwn,  ai 

high  gpx>und,  overlooikiiii 

with  a  dub-honae^  eonteii 

ballroom,  a  stone  ohurah 

handsomest  in  the   Noi 

public  square,  which  the  i 

are  tryine  to  coax  infa 

Uance   of  a  saiden.    1 

are  all  of  wood,  and  agai 

placed  a  lonip    ladder, 

smaller  ones  laid  <m  eitl 

the  roo£    This  preoantio 

against  fire,  and  a  -wmj 

one  it  is,  conaidariiig  the 

with  which  firea  ooeor  a 

towns,  and  their  deatinci 

when  not  speedily  eheebi 

permanent  laddera  alKnd 

of    readily   Iniiigiiig   h 

water  to  bear  o&thefirib 

the  abaence  of  fiieengii 

otherwise  gain  aa  eaar  Tio 

presence  ^  the  ladwf 

town — ^whibh,  aotwithshi 

Eiae.  had  KtUe  atir-tfii 

2>peazaiioe,  as  if  the  U 
1  gone  tat  dinner  and  i 
sentiy  retnm  to  eQai|i 
work.  Another  peoaBtft 
lefte&  waa  the  amfU» 
by  its  inhabitanta  of  a  |Ai 
of  the  town,  iwinititg 
four  hundred  huts,  hd 
r^ular  rows,  hut  aU 
These  huts  belong  parity 
men,  who  in  sammer  sra 
the  foresta,  partly  to  est 
only  visit  Skellelle&  at  tl 
festivals  or  the  aanmi 
leave  the  hnta  "Tw?i?yr' 
the  rest  of  the  year. 
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3turn  to  Ursvik  occupied 

the  time  that  had  been 

come  up,  and  the  little 
,v  merrily  past  the  banks, 
g  no  w  to  this  side,  now  to 
Lvoid  a  collision  with  the 
logs.  After  but  a  short 
6  Lulea  was  again  under 
steaming  through  narrow 
to  the  open  sea,  which  was 
[iceful  as  on  the  preceding 

fresh  breeze  was  begin- 
)low,  and  the  sky  showed 
.  change  of  weather,  which 

a  hesitancy  among  the 
•s  in  the  matter  of  dinner, 
ext  town  at  which  the 
stopped  was  Pite&,  pictn- 
situated  on  a  peninsula  at 
h  of  the  Pite,  and  present 
int^  of  interest  except  the 
hiirch,  with  detached  bel- 
ding  at  one  end  of  the 
rd.  Here,  as  at  other 
LMC  the  steamer  stayed  any 
)  townspeople  flocked  on 

dine,  or  sup,  or,  at  any 
drink  punch.  The  deck 
ored  with  little  groups 
he  most  of  the  opportunity, 
e  riiij'injir  of  the  steamer's 
nted  them  to  the  quiet  and 
il  life  of  a  Northern  town, 
rrival  of  the  next  week's 
would  give  them  another 
f  more  varied  fare  than 
J  obtained  on  shore.  The 
)n  board  Swedish  steamers 
llv  excellent,  and  all  the 
lenls  are  so  good  that  one 
rprised  that  the  residents 
)e   eager    to  taste   of    the 

(»f  a  dinner  on  shipboard. 
ng-saloon  in  the  Lnled  was 
)rward,  and  quite  apart 
cabins,  and  this  is  usually 
in  Swedish  steamers.      No 

dinner  can  penetrate  to 
<h,  while  the  dining-saloon 

always  well  aired,  with 
that  sickly,  greasy  smell 
an  English  steamer  repels 
ager  who  is  not  very  sure  of 
biium.     At  one  end  of  the 


saloon  a  table  was  spread,  with 
numerous  little  dishes  containing 
anchovies,  tongue,  salmon,  radishes, 
&c.,  flanked  by  two  bottles  of 
spirits  and  a  large  array  of  glasses. 
This  hrduomBhord^  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  initial  stage  of  a  Swedish 
dinner,  and  is  supposed  to  give  an 
appetite;  and  altiiough  the  firesh 
sea-air  might  have  been  supposed  a 
sufficient  preparative,  the  orthodox 
commencement  was  never  omitted, 
and  seemed  efficacious.  After  the 
guests  have  helped  themselves  to  a 
selection  of  morsels,  which  they 
eat  standing,  the  regular  dinner 
begins,  and  often  proceeds  withoat 
regard  to  what  we  consider  the 
established  order  of  things.  Blae- 
berry soup  was  sometimes  the  first 
course,  followed  by  meat,  which  in 
its  turn  was  succeeded  by  fish. 
Breakfast  and  supper  were  equally 
substantial  meals,  and  at  the  former 
beer  was  generally  taken,  sometimes 
evcA  by  ladies.  One  morning  on 
board  of  a  Swedish  steamer,  when 
our  numbers  had  been  thinned  by  a 
suggestive  swell,  we  watehed  with 
wonder  and  awe  a  delicate-looking 
young  lady  breakfasting.  She 
began  with  buttered  ryebread  cover- 
ed with  raw  salmon,  smoked  rein« 
deer  tongue  and  cucumber,  accom- 
panied by  a  good  glass  of  beer; 
she  then  called  for  a  cup  of  oofi*ee, 
but  as  it  came  her  feelings  proved 
too  much  for  her  and  she  hastily 
quitted  the  cabin.  In  the  summer 
months,  however,  rough  weather  is 
seldom  met  with  in  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  course  of  the 
steamers  is  so  much  under  shelter 
of  the  land  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  voyage  is  rarely  spoiled  by  sea- 
sickness, and  the  stranger  may 
pursue  his  experiments  in  Swe- 
dish dietary  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

Leaving  Pite&,  the  steamer  again 
threaded  ite  way  through  narrow 
channels  among  long,  low  islands. 
The  wind  had  now  risen,  and,  as 
the  night  was  nnnsoaUy  dark,  with 
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black  clouds  covering  the  heaTens, 
the  captain,  after  peering  through 
his  glass,  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
let  go,   and  waited  for  the  early 
dawn.     When  morning  came,  and 
we    saw    the    low,   bare    islands, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  waves,  we 
saw   how  necessary  the   stoppage 
was,  and  understood  the  cause  of 
the  frequent  delays  of  these  coasting 
steamers.       There    are    very    few 
lights   along   the  coasts,   and   the 
navigation  must  perforce  be  stopped 
whenever  a  dark  night  obscures  the 
landmarks.       The     channels,    toOy 
leading  even  to  important  places, 
such   as   Sundsvall,    were  marked 
by  floating  poles  with  a  bunch  of 
heather  or  withered  twigs  on  one 
end,  and  kept  upright  by  the  other 
end  being  anchored  to  the  bottom. 
The  distance  at  which  these  rude 
signal-posts  could  be  seen  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  have  sup- 
posed,   but    of    course  they  were 
quickly  concealed  by  the  gloom  of 
a   dark   night,    which    fortunately 
during  the  summer  months  in  these 
northern  latitudes  is  never  of  longer 
duration  than  two  or  three  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
from  leaving  Stockholm  we  landed 
at    Lnled,    Irom    which    town    we 
proposed  making  an  excursion  into 
Lule  Lapmark. 

Lule&  is  an  important  place,  for, 
besides  its  lar^e  wood  trade  and  nu- 
merous sawmills,  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Goveraor  of  Norrbotten's 
Liin,  which  province  comprehends 
the  greater  portion  of  Swedish  Lap- 
laud.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
administration  of  justice  for  the 
same  piovincc,  several  hdradshof- 
diiitfs,  or  judges  of  first  instance, 
residing  in  the  town,  of  whom  one 
holds  courts  in  Luleu  itst'lf,  while 
the  others  itinerate  through  the 
coantrv.  More  than  all,  Lulea  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Gellivara 
Company,  the  greatness  of  which 
is  dinned  into  the  ears  of  every 
traveller ;  and  great  undoubtedly 
it  is,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter 


of  dividendfly  for  it  owns  i 
acres,  not  to  speak  of  the  o 
iron-mountain  at  Gellivara, 
ness  of  which  is  eqnal  to 
oessifailily.  In  order  to  n 
mountain,  aa  well  aa  geo 
open  np  the  roaomeea  of  i 
try,  the  old  GMliTaraCom] 
jected  canals  to  connect  1 
gable  portions  of  the  I 
obtained  sabsidiee  from  the 
Qovemment ;  bat  the  worl 
more  expenaiTO  than  wa 
pated,  and  the  canals  am 
finished.  It  was  also  pro 
form  a  railway,  bat  this, 
abandoned  after  a  trifli 
mencement  had  been  made 
difficulty  of  transporting 
donbtedly  great  treasorei 
iron-monntun  has  not  ' 
overcome  I7  the  iww  ' 
Company,  which  is  now  ii 
sion. 

The  sitnation  of  Lalei  i 
that  of  PiteL  The  town 
upon  a  peninsola;  the 
either  side  of  which  beia 
locked,  a  saie  anchorage  ti 
to  the yesaels  engagedm  th 
trade.  In  the  centre  of  A 
stands  a  largo,  ngly,  wUli 
church,  from  the  tower  d 
there  is  a  fine  view.  Look 
land,  we  saw  nndakting  •■ 
wooded  hills  stretohiag  ii 
distance.  At  our  foot  IV  ^ 
at  the  month  of  the  sww 
Imle,  with  pleasure  bests  wi 
white  sails  tacking  bsdnMi 
forwards.  Close  at  hsadtkii 
colours  of  the  hooses  rdsi* 
dnlness  of  the  long  sad  1 
sorted  streets,  and  light  «ii 
smoke  betokened  tba  adB 
some  sawmill.  The  riev  i 
is  bounded  by  the  islso^ 
fringe  the  coast,  but  betwoC 
and  the  town  stretches  i 
sheet  of  water,  and  the  tsl 
which  rise  above  the  lower 
the  islands  point  cat  the  i 
by  which  LuM  is  appi 
One  or  two  baUding-jard 
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irprise  of  the  inhabitants, 
iiise  of  life  is  diffased  over 
e  by  the  movements  of  a 
11  steamers.  On  the  whole, 
,  this  town  is  a  very  dull 
spend  a  few  days  at,  and 
'  excitement  seemed  to  be 
ival  or  departure  of  the 
Im  steamers.  On  these  oc- 
juite  a  large  crowd  of  gaily- 
people  assembles  at  the 
stage,  and  the  joyons  greet- 
l  touching  farewells  amuse 
eller,  who  cannot  but  ad- 
grace  with  which  the  gen- 
aiso  their  hats,  bring  tneir 
arply  together,  and  double 
res  up,  while  the  ladies  em- 
eir  &iends  with  affectionate 
and  curtsey  till  you  think 
3   going   to  sink  into  the 

remaining  at  Lule&  for  two 

5    proceeded  up  the  river 

lall   steamer  belonging  to 

ivara  Company,  which  left 

kfter  eight  in  the  morning. 

•  across  the  bay,  the  steamer 

the    river  and  passed  be- 

;reat   lines   of   salmon-nets 

a    comparatively   narrow 

where   a   strong  current, 

and  surging,  retarded  its 

The  Lule  then  widened 

a  broad  expanse,  at  least 

icross,  with  low  and  appa- 

ell-cultivated  land  on  either 

[n  the  distance  on  the  right 

the  spiro  of  the  church  at 

3?i,  for,  as  in  so  many  other 

I  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 

IS  formerly  situated   some 

up  the  river,  but  has  been 

o   migrate  lower  down  to 

convenience  of  an  increas- 

e.     The  channel  again  con- 

at  a  ferry  where  the  coast- 

•ra  Stockholm  was  divided 

iver,  and,  until  we  reached 

ing- place,  varied  in  breadth 

c   or   seven   hundred   to   a 

and    fifty    yards.      The 

)ecame    higher    and    more 

iv'ooded,  and  both  here  and 


in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lole 
the  strong  carrent  extended  fvom 
bank  to  bank.  In  three  hoars 
we  reached  Bobaeken,  from  which 
a  short  drive  of  five  miles  through 
a  forest  brought  us  to  Hedenfors. 
Part  of  this  forest  had  been  burned 
down  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  fresh  verdure  of 
the  young  trees  and  the  charred 
stamps  among  which  they  were 
growing  was  very  striking.  The 
yiews  of  forest-coTered  hills  were 
OTand,  reminding  as  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
trees  being  less.  Indeed,  in  one 
respect  the  North  had  the  advan« 
tage,  for  the  Black  Forest  has  no 
river  flowing  through  it  comparable 
to  the  Lole,  which  sometimes 
widens  almost  into  the  proportions 
of  a  lake.  Beyond  the  ranees  of 
wooded  bills  bare  fjells  rose  m  the 
distance,  and  with  their  tops 
shroaded  in  mist  looked  not  anlike 
ranges  of  Highland  moantains.  No 
sign  of  habitation,  or  indeed  of  the 
presence  of  man,  was  to  be  seen, 
save  the  few  scattered  cottages  at 
Hedenfors  and  the  group  of  people 
standing  on  the  wooden  pier,  at 
which  a  little  screw  called  the 
Hedenfors  lay  puffing,  as  it  waited 
tho  arrival  of  the  passengers  from 
Robacken.  Quite  diflerent  was  the 
impression  produced  on  our  minds 
by  Hedenfors  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards on  our  return  from  the  in- 
terior. Accustomed,  as  we  had 
become,  to  find  a  single  cottage  at 
the  interval  of  many  miles,  the  sole 
representative  of  a  big  name  on 
our  map,  Hedenfors  seemed  to 
have  swollen  into  the  dimensions 
of  a  populous  village ;  and  we  were 
ready  to  hail  Lule&  as  a  city. 
Althoagh  the  number  of  passengers 
was  less  than  on  board  the  other 
steamer,  the  Hedenfors  was  so 
small  that  there  was  little  room 
for  moving  aboat,  and  the  only 
shelter  from  the  rain,  which  began 
to  fall,  was  an  uncomfortable  cabin 
about  seven  feet  square.     The  wood 
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for  the  engine  fires  was  piled  on 
deck,  but  rapidly  diminished  as  we 
steamed  np  against  the  strong  car« 
rent.  The  scenery  now  became 
richer.  Extensive  woods  alternated 
with  well-cultivated  fields  and  red- 
painted  villages.  Beside  each  hoose 
was  a  draw-well  with  the  long  pole 
balanced  on  an  upright  post,  rising 
high  into  the  air.  About  four  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  SvartUl, 
near  which  the  late  King,  Carl  XV., 
established  a  model  farm  to  en- 
courage agriculture  in  the  North. 
Here  the  steamboat  remained  an 
hour,  partly  to  allow  the  passengers, 
six  in  number,  including  ourselves, 
who  were  going  farther,  to  dine, 
partly  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
wood.  A  bright-faced,  neatly- 
dressed  little  girl  brought  in  the 
dinner,  of  which  we  partook  stand- 
ing in  a  small  bedroom  opening 
into  the  kitchen,  the  only  large 
room  of  the  house.  Here  for  the 
last  time  for  some  weeks  we  saw 
spii'its,  the  sale  of  which  in  Lap- 
land is  strictly  forbidden.  As  in  the 
case  of  prohibitory  laws  elsewhere 
spirits  arc,  however,  said  to  be  im- 
ported and  sold  secretly  at  Jokk- 
mokk ;  but  as  we  carried  out  own 
supplies  with  us,  we  did  not  re- 
quire to  seek  for  the  forbidden 
article. 

The  sail  from  Svartl&  to  Nedra 
Edefors,  our  resting-place  for  the 
night,  was  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  day's  journey.  The 
Lulc  flows  in  long  reaches — one  of 
them  at  least  six  miles  long — ^while 
in  one  place  its  breadth  conld  not 
be  much  less  than  a  mile.  The 
richly- wooded  banks  were  reflected 
in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream 
so  perfectly  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  where  the  water  and  the  bank 
met.  After  passing  on  the  right 
the  large  village  of  Harads,  where, 
as  we  found  on  our  return,  there  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  inns 
on  the  route,  and  a  large  sawmill 
on  the  left,  at  the  embouchure  of 
one  of  the  few  tributaries  of  the 


Lole,  we  appiniached  our  d 
tion.  Between  high  banks, 
either  side  of  a  green  ialaiid, 
stood  some  rode  salmcm-i 
huts,  the  waters  of  the  Imle  1 
down  from  the  lower  end 
great  rapids.  A  huge  i 
house,  belonging  to  the  & 
Gompan  jt  stood  on  a  oomflr 
overlooking  the  river,  and  i 
to  promise  abnndant  aeoos 
tion  for  the  night,  till  we  ] 
that  it  was  not  yet  oompMi 
that  the  only  plaoe  where  tn 
ooald  pass  the  night  was  i 
cottage  comristang  of  a  1 
where  the  fiBunily  liired,  a  fa 
occupied  bja  finrester,  and  e 
to  which  the  captain  of  the 
boat  had  right.  Thia  was  e 
difficulty.  The  hate  of  the  i 
fishers  were  out  of  the  qi 
The  crew  of  the  Hedsw/bnr  i 
its  cabin,  and  we  at  onoe  ny 
proposal  to  send  na  tea  ai 
the  river  in  en  open  boat  to  i 
inn,  which  we  ought  or  jbS% 
find  occupied.  At  laet^  efia 
negotiatioD,  the  feroalei 
naturedlj  gare  na  hie  bs 
An  Irishgentlanianandhisi 
obtained  the  gMrst,  end  t 
maining  passenger,  a  Swed 
put  up  in  the  hjtiA^m^  n 
the  onlr  pkoe  on  the  jean 
land  where  we  found  aagri 
aoeommodatiop,  thoo^^Nss 
had  our  partj  been  laigv;  i 
we  encountered  other  tmtei 
might  onee  or  twice  hnwa  bi 
to  inconTenienOa.  On  nl 
from  the  interior  we  aieii 
disoomfi»t  of  Bddbre  bj 
hours'  row  down  the  mm 
comfiirtefale  inn  at  Hamii^ 
the  large,  well-fnniiBhed  bsi 
were  a  great  contrast  to  ti 
mosquito-haunted  fineetsi^ 
room.  To  give  the  peopls  € 
fors  credit,  they  did  evcryll 
their  power  to  make  as  ei 
able,  1  i  supper  was 
table.  Idle  we 
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ed,  however,  somewhat  sombre 
he  dull  evening  light,  as  the 
set  behind  heavy  clouds.  Once 
wice  light  showers  swept  across 
landscape.  The  salmon-fishers 
2d  their  day's  work,  a  solitary 
i  rowed  across  the  river,  and 
1  all  was  quiet  save  for  the 
itant  roar  of  the  rapids.  These 
ds  are  about  a  mile  and  a 
rtor  in  length,  and  are  a  con- 
ous  rush  of  foam  and  broken 
er.  The  whole  fall  is  a  little 
r  seventy  feet. 

>n  the  following  morning,  after 
iijf^  our  biy,  seven  kronor,  or 
quite  eight  shillings,  for  bed, 
per,  and  breakfast  for  three 
jons,  we  walked  across  to  Ofvra 
fors,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
jre  a  fair  is  held  twice  a  year, 
there  embarked  for  Storbackeu 
another  screw,  which  was  too 
ill  to  have  a  cabin,  but  was  pro- 
id  with  a  permanent  awning 
n  stem  to  stem.     The  head  of 

rapids  was  encumbered  with 
s  of  wood,  which  had  been 
•ied  by  the  eddy  out  of  the 
n  current  and  stranded  in 
How  water.  To  guard  as  much 
possible  against  this,  a  line  of 
J  is  moored  in  the  stream,  so  as 
orce  the  floating  timber  to  take 
proper  direction, 
lie  scenery  was  much  the  same 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  suc- 
tion of  lake-like  reaches  of  water, 
great  beauty,  but  somewhat  too 
form  in  their  character,  led  up 
he  prettily-situated  inn,  or  farm- 
ise,  of  Storbacken,  the  first  sta- 
1  in  Lule  Lapmark,  as  the  divi- 
1  of  Lapland  we  now  entered 
}  called.  The  red-painted  inn, 
rounded  by  outhouses,  stands 
>n  a  peninsula  of  alluvial  soil, 
ich  has  evidently  only  recently 
sed  to  be  an  island,  and  is  really 
eh  more  of  a  farmhouse  than  an 
.  Indeed,  travellers  are  so  few  that 

profits  of  innkeeping  in  Lap- 
d  cannot  but  be  small,  and  if 

landlords  had  not  their  flEurms 


to  fall  back  on,  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  farmer,  or  settler, 
and  an  innkeeper  is  very  slight. 
The  settler  receives  travellers  and 
supplies  them  with  horses,  or  boatSy 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  inn- 
keeper occupies  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  his  fields,  and  -treats 
the  inn  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion— except  so  far  as  he  has  the 
fear  of  Governmental  supervision  be- 
fore his  eyes.  To  each  inn  is  issued 
from  time  to  time  a  sheet  of  paper, 
mentioning  the  charges  which  may 
be  made  for  horses  and  gigs  to  the 
stations  on  either  side,  and  the  tra- 
veller has  to  inscribe  his  name  and 
the  number  of  horses  he  requires 
upon  this  cUtg-hok,  which  is  re- 
gularly transmitted  to  the  gover- 
nor's bureau  at  Lule&. 

Storbacken  is  the  best  point  from 
which  to  visit  the  Porsi  Falls,  the 
third  of  the  three  great  falls  of  the 
Stor  Lule,  and  situated  near  its 
junction  with  the  Little  Lule.  We 
spent  the  afternoon  in  walking  to 
these  falls  by  a  winding  and  ro- 
mantic path  through  the  woods  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
path  led  at  first  through  the  clear- 
ing, which  the  old  Gellivara  Com- 
pany made  a  few  years  ago  for 
their  projected  railway.  A  hundred 
men  were  employed  for  a  summer 
in  felling  the  trees  in  a  broad  belt, 
nearly  two  miles  long,  after  which 
the  work  was  abandoned ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  forest  will  have  re- 
asserted its  dominion,  as  young 
trees  are  growing  up  quickly  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  cut 
down.  We  had  to  cross  a  good 
deal  of  boggy  and  marshy  ground, 
and  the  afternoon  turning  out  wet, 
in  spite  of  deceitful  glimpses  of 
sunshine,  which  lured  us  on  with 
the  promise  of  better  weather,  the 
path,  where  there  was  one,  was 
soon  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water. 
Add  to  this  that  the  mosquitoes 
sought  the  shelter  of  our  umbrellas, 
and  repaid  the  protection  by  a  series 
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of  irritating  bites,  under  which  we 
lost  both  blood  and  patience,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  walk 
was  not  altogether  pleasnrable. 

The  Porsi  Falls,  though  inferior 
in  grandeur  to  the  great  falls  of 
Njommelsaska,  which  we  after- 
wards visited,  are  specially  fine 
from  the  contrast  between  the  large, 
lake-like  expanse  of  the  Lule  aboTO 
and  the  sudden  leap  of  the  water 
to  meet  the  rapid,  which  by  a  hon- 
dred  little  falls  pours  down  the  fikr- 
ther  side  of  a  pine- covered  island. 
We  caught  glimpses  of  the  rapids 
below  the  fall  as  we  came  through 
the  forest,  and  the  increasing  noise 
warned  us  of  its  proximity,  bat  wedid 
not  see  the  fall  itself  until  we  stood 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  river.  The 
life  of  the  river  was  startling  after 
the  deadness  of  the  forest.  On  the 
one  side  the  hurry  and  confasion 
of  the  rapids  met  our  eyes,  on  the 
other  the  steady  and  resistless 
sweep  of  the  water  over  the  &11, 
while  far  off  storm-clouds  were 
gathering  round  the  crests  of  forest- 
clad  mountains,  and  threatening  to 
descend  into  the  valleys.  Then  the 
rain  cleared  off  for  a  little  time,  and 
as  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  the 
blue  skies  were  reflected  in  the 
Lule,  the  smooth  surface  of  which 
above  the  fall  was  unruffled  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  Thoughts 
of  dinner  at  Storbacken  at  last 
drew  us  away,  and  not  too  soon, 
for  the  weather  again  changed. 
Cold  winds  swept  through  the  trees, 
and  we  were  glad  to  reach  the 
shelter  of  our  little  inn,  and  to  est 
a  substantial  though  simple  meal, 
in  which  salmon  raw  was  followed 
by  salmon  broiled,  and  that  by 
salmon  boiled. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  we 
sat  long  at  the  window  watching 

The  littl'.'  lirt'uZi**  <Iash  and  sliivi-r 
On  tlie  strv.im  that  runneth  cvt-r. 

Light  wreaths  of  mist  rose  in 
fantastic  forms  from  the  water,  and 
passed  gracefully  away,  as  if  realis- 


ing the  punter's  fiuicj  i 
were  gently  flcMitiiig  prooi 
half-invisible  elTes,  nastc 
hide  their  ehamu  in  tb 
The  charmed  aimaefc  lingc 
in  the  skr,  end  the  elod 
than  the  snades  of  ereniiig 
JOB  that  bedtime  had  oomc 
ended  onr  first  dmj  in  Lspl 

n.    LULE  T,APyABl 

Swedish  Laplahd  oom] 
mthin  its  limits  wax  eigiith 
the  kingdom  of  Swedei 
thongh  nnable^  either  in  a 
or  in  a  oonuneroial  point  < 
to  compare  with  the  ridi 
more  popnlona  jprovinoei^ 
sesses  a  speeial  interest  of 
in  the  wandering  tribes  by  i 
is  inhabited  and  the  Tsrie 
grandeor  of  its  scenery.  I 
extent  renders  it  importsi 
notwithstanding  the  pofsrt 
inhabitants,  Lapland  us  ise 
great  amount  of  attsotioi 
soccessiYe  Swedish  Adni 
tions — attention  whioh  h 
always  been  jndicions  in  ill 
bnt  which  has  geneially  h 
spired  with  a  real  deue  I 
improvement  of  the  eoantry 
climate  has,  of  ooaree^  psoi 
mean  obstacle  to  aUsnohplM 
fnrther,  Swedish  lenslston 
experienced  the  diffioal^ 
always  ooonn  when  the  as 
ment  of  a  territoty  inhsU 
wandering  tribes  is  attsuplsi 
that  the  introdnotion  of  tftk 
and  the  arts  of  oiriSna  H 
only  be  eflfooted  bymesnsrff 
whose  interests  are  sufe^pHi 
those  of  the  natiTcs  sbmnv 
they  live.  The  prognas  i 
culture,  too,  deprives  the  u 
of  the  free  forest  in  wUd 
have  been  acenstomed  to  isi 
living,  and  they  natmaBr 
the  presence  of  eveiy  strsagi 
destroyer  of  their  propeiif- 
distance  of  Tmpland  from  ttea 
and  its  inao  Msihility  far  ft 
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year,  have  combined  to  Lnle,  and  Tornio  Lcipmarks,  form 

ii'ctual    many    Kctemes  ptirt  of  Norrbot ton's  LSn,  and  aro 

;fit,   and  tliongh  much  inliabitedbjnpwiirdBof  4,500  Laps, 

me,  it  Btill  remainB  in  or  more    than    two-thirds   of    the 

ro  a  barbarous  conntry,  whole  Laps  in  Sweden.     Of  these, 

lie   boundaries  of  Swe-  Tomio  Lapmark  lies  farthest  north, 

id  is  the  long  tract  of  extending  to  tjio  Russian  frontiep, 

B  and    apland  conntrj-  and  next  to  it  comes  Lale  Lapmark, 

0  the  east  of  the  Nor-  where  wo  had  planned  to  spend  a 
tier,  and  stretches  from  few  weeka.  Lale  Lapmark  is  of 
ape  to  the  63rd  parallel,  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  kingdom 
,  as  is  sometimes  anp-  of    Wurtemberg.       It    is    divided 

1  the  shores  of  the  Chilf  into  tfro    parishes,    Gellivai'a  and 

Whatever  may  haTS  Jokkmofck,  the  latter  of  which  has 

e  formerly,  the  Lapland  a  chapel  of  ease  about  ninety  miles 

nt  day  is  separated  from  farther  inland  at  Quikfcjokk.     Lap- 

a  broad  belt  of  low-  land  has  been  aptly  tfrmed  a  water- 
hough  it  is  still  matter  sick  country,  and  to  Lule  Lapmark 
rhere  its  natural  boun*  more  than  to  any  other  portion  the 
be  drawn.  On  the  ona  description  applies.  It  ia  inter- 
aid  that  the  line  onKhf.  sected  by  great  rivers,  which  draw 
1  at  a  distance  varying  their  waters  from  chsins  of  lakes, 
>  190  miles  from  th&  while  the  intermediate  country  is 
lis  lino  passes  through  divided  between  lofty  Qolls  and 
ive  points  where  tibe  impassable  bogs.  From  Snlifelma, 
of  Lapland,  which  rush  tho  highest  mountain    in   Sweden, 

flow  through  the  np-  the  two  branches  of  the  Lule  take 

ily  descend  more  nearly  their  rise.      Tho  stream,   which  is 

I  of  the  sea,  and  then  afterwards   called   the  Great  Lule, 

moderated      currents  flows  at  first  northwards   through 

f  of  Bothnia.     Such  a  Lakes  Virihauro  and  Vasten,  and 

be  drawn  through  the  then    turning    eastwards    through 

of  the   Lule,   and   the  Situsjaur,   Satisjanr,  and    Stnorlu- 

tho  Fitc,  but  it  does  lejaur,   after    a    short     conrse    of 

be  so  natural  a  boun-  forty  miles,  in  which  it   descends 

.  formed  by  the  low  line  seven    hundred    feet,    unites  near 

more  than  four  or  five  Porsi   Falls   with  the  Little  Lule, 

?t  high,   behind  which  which  has  come  by  a  more  direct 

in  nil  the  great  bogs  of  route    through    another    series  of 

1  which  runs  nearer  the  lakes     lying  more   to    the    south. 

lule  Lapmark  this  range  Between  these  two  chains  of  lakes 

nsses    the    country    at  lie  the  Kabbla  ^ells,  sairounded  on 

1  gives  a  more  precise  all  sides  by  lakes  and  rivers.     The 

nan   tho    former.     The  whole  country  between  tbe  Great 

udary,     however,     has  and  the  Little  Lule  is  either  bog  or 

ther  of  these,  but  has  forest,  both  equally  tracklees.     Be- 

ic    somewhat    between  hind  the  range  of  bills  to  the  north 

robably  maps  out  with  of  the  Stuor  Lulejaur  runs  another 

nracy  the  limits  within  chain  of  lakes,  the  collected  waters 

Irfips   wander   in   their  of  which  find  their  way  by  a  short 

■ations.  river  into  the  last-named  lake.     In 

s  divided  into  several  the  same  way  in  the  south  of  Lule 

r  Lapmarks,  the  three  lapmark  a  second  chain  of  lakes, 

lent    of    which,    Pite,  separated    by    m    range  of    Qells, 
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nins  parallel  to  that  from  which  tiie 
Little  Lule  flows.  Turning  to  the 
north  again,  wo  find  the  Kaitom, 
another  large  river,  flowing  east- 
wards to  join  the  Kalix  ;  and  there 
are  many  other  rivers,  all  large  and 
rapid,  which,  however,  fail  to  drain 
the  country  of  its  superfluous 
waters. 

The  next  feature  that  strikes  the 
traveller  in  Lule  Lapmark  is  the 
extent  of  forest.  The  clearings 
which  industrious  settlers  have 
made  round  their  rude  houses  are 
too  few,  and  at  too  great  intervals 
from  one  another,  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  general  character  of  the 
scenery.  In  the  forests  near  the 
great  rivers  the  cutting  of  timber 
goes  steadily  on  without  producing 
any  apparent  impression  on  the 
denseness  of  the  wood,  and  round  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  the  woodman's 
axe  is  never  heard  except  when 
some  new  settler  is  cutting  firewood 
for  the  winter,  or  a  few  logs  for  the 
repair  of  his  outhouses.  On  the 
margin  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Qells,pine  has  the 
predominance  until  the  height  of 
1,300  feet  is  reached,  when  it  gives 
way  to  the  birch,  which  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  fjells  for  300  feet 
higher.  The  birclies,  however,  be- 
come smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
higher  limit  is  approached,  and  at 
last  arc  little  more  than  bushes. 
Above  the  region  in  which  the  birch 
flourishes  lie  the  bare  Qells,  the 
scanty  herbage  of  which  forms  the 
food  of  the  reindeer  in  summer. 
The  ground  is  covered,  too,  with 
juniper  bushes,  willows,  and  low 
creeping  plants,  which  the  Laps  use 
instead  of  firewood.  During  the 
summer  months  the  Qells  are  gay 
with  Alpine  plants,  except  in  situa- 
tions much  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds  which  sweep  across  them, 
and  denude  them  in  some  places  of 
•  all  trace  of  vegetation.  Above  these 
Qellfl  rises  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  which  in  Lule  Lapmark  is 
about  4,000  feet  over  the  sea-level. 


and  the  nni  iroiu  paaksgn 
part  of  t  oonnWy  aH  tk 
tions  of  b¥  8  Boenety,  tk 
inferior  altitude  oi  m»  I^ 
tains  prevents  them  lifal 
imposing  panorainaB  of  Ck 
andZennattb 

Notwithstamdinff  tbe  ed 
which  blow  over  4£e  QflDiftt 
summer,  the  nine  nunftW 
with  its  bitter  and  ioj  eold, 
lonflr  nightSy  enlivened  oaF 
brilliance  of  the  aanm  1 
Lapland  enjoja  an  esoq 
hetdthj  climate.  Good  wal 
air,  and  siniple  fiiod  wmm 
sufficient  to  "^■■^i^g  all  tk 
ships  to  whibh  liie  natives 
posed,  and  whioh  appear 
intolerable  to  thoae  aeooifti 
the  milder  dimatea  and  na 
rious  habits  of  the  rert  of . 
No  doctor  reeideB  in  Lide  Ii 
and  before  one  oonJd  beftteb 
the  coast  moat  diseases  wm 
ran  their  oooxm.  ninimei 
ever,  raze,  and  even  the  t 
who  spends  mkj  a  tgm  « 
summer  there  finda  the  esti 
effectof  the  dear,  strongaB 
it  must  be  admitted  tbvfe  fl 
winters,  and  the  ailenoe  and  i 
of  the  vast  finests,  havea  dq 
effect  upon  the  mbida  of  the  I 
which  thej  cannot  Aaki  « 
in  the  long  bright 
Again  and  again  we 
by  the  freq^osnoy  with  irii 
natives  whom  we  net  in  ihi 
of  our  jonnej  ai^ad  as  i 
was  some  weipit  pcesng  ei 
Long,  deep-drawn  a^|hs  M 
them  after  thej  had  besa  \ 
cheerfully  to  nB|  and  whs  Ih 
evidently  nothing  to  seifli 
their  domg  so. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lola  Li 
are  divided  into  two  distbci^ 
the  characteristios  and  bil 
which  areaadistmotasthnr 
The  tiers,  who  are  naisl^i 
dish  n,  thooghloi^ 

in  )  coui  J,  live  a  qvi 
eveninil  1     ,  ™*^Tg 
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rom  the  clearings  which 
.  their  fathers  have  slowly 
I  the  forest.  Hay,  barley, 
atoes  are  their  chief^  in 
BS  their  only,  crops,  for  the 
■  the  climate  is  snch  as  to 
igriculture  within  narrow 
They  always  have  a  few 
i  make  bntter  and  cheeses 
at  the  spring  fairs.  They 
letimes,  but  more  rarely, 
>  or  two  sheep.  They  en- 
to  supplement  their  little 
by  going  down  the  rivers 
)od  for  the  Gellivara  Corn- 
other  owners  of  forest 
The  wages  for  this  sort  of 
re  of  late  years  risen  much, 
lary  woodman  receiving 
nor,  or  four  shillings  and 
3e,  a  day,  while  a  man  with 
and  sledge  could  earn  as 
fifteen  kroner.  The  natu- 
t  of  this  has  been  to  raise 
of  living  generally,  and 
till  both  living  and  travel- 
comparatively  little  in  Lule 
:,  prices  are  dearer  than 
ears  ago.  The  ordinary 
or  a  boat  is  one  krone  for 
itman  per  Swedish  mile, 
*  six  and  three-quarters 
ailes;  but  during  the  hay  har- 
/hen  the  men  are  busy,  they 
aaiul  more.  Three  kroner 
Dv  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
the  usual  charge,  though 
?s  more  is  asked,  but  the 
ought  not  to  pay  more  than 
d  a  half  a  day,  or  a  little 
•ur  shillings.  The  settlers 
nail  land-tax  proportional 
:c  of  their  clearings,  which 
I  at  a  low  rate  in  order  to 
e  immigration.  The  for- 
cy  of  the  Government  of 
vas  to  give  as  many  facilities 
Ui  to  settlintr ;  but  this  rc- 
so  many  (lis])ntcs  with  the 
lo  coni[)laine(l  that  the  pas- 
mds  for  tlieir  reindeer  were 
on,  that  a  lino  has  been 
ithin  winch  no  new  clear, 
allowed  to  be  made.  The 
ettlers  within  this  line  are. 


however,  allowed  to  continue  adding 
to  the  size  of  their  clearings,  upon 
condition  of  paying  a  proportional 
increase  to  their  taxes. 

Many  of  the  clearings  afford  their 
occnpants  merely  a  bare  subsistence. 
Others  are  more  fertile  or  larger, 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
near  the  lakes,  showed  more  indica- 
tions of  comfort  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  bo  wild  a  region. 
Their  only  pleasures  are  the  annual 
£Eurs,  the  church  festivals  at  Christ* 
mas  and  Midsummer  Day— -often 
the  only  occasions  when  they  are  at 
church  during  the  whole  year — and 
now  and  then  a  visit  to  the  towns 
on  the  coast.  The  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  excessive  drinking  on 
these  visits  is  freely  taken  advan- 
tage of,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
enforced  temperance  of  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  intoxi- 
cated persons  that  one  sees  in  the 
small  Northern  towns  is  matter  of 
surprise  till  the  reason  is  explained. 
The  saOors  whose  ships  are  waiting 
for  cargo  are  also  fiurly  chargeable 
with  part  at  least  of  the  drunken- 
ness, which  cannot  escape  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Laps  in 
Lule  Lapmark  have  so  thoroughly 
renounced  their  former  love  of 
drinking  that  they  refuse  brandy 
even  when  offered  to  them. 

The  Laps  certainly  form  in  a 
traveller's  eyes  the  more  interesting 
part  of  the  population.  In  the 
parish  of  Gellivara,  according  to  the 
last  census,  there  are  1,285  Laps, 
and  in  that  of  Jokkmokk  648 ;  but 
the  numbers  vary  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  occasional  migration 
of  some  of  them  across  the  Nor- 
wegian frontier.  Statistics  do  not 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  any 
steady  decrease,  but  we  were  told 
that  of  late  years  the  Laps  had 
become  fewer.  It  was,  however, 
explained  that  this  falling  off  was 
due  not  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  to  any  increased  hardships 
in  their  lot,  but  to  a  partial  absorp. 
tion  of  the  younger  Laps  into  the 
agricultural  population.     Children 
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arc  often  taken  into  service  by  the  Fisher  Laps  ftre  not  nnmcn 

settlers,  and  after  a  time  abandon  Swedish    Lapland,  but  in  K 

their  peculiar  dress  and  cease  to  be  many  of   them    are  to  be  : 

considered  Laps.     So  long  as  they  earning  a  pnearione  ETafihw 

retain  their   Lap   dress   intermar-  the  shores  of  the  Northem  \ 

riage  with  the  Swedes  rarely  takes  Besides  their  boaU  and  uki 

place,  but    after  they  have  fairly  have  little  properly,  and  an  i 

broken  with  their  old  nomad  lim  times  reduced  to  great  aibl 

Lap  girls  are  now  and  then  married  Some  of  them  posaeM  a  fnrj 

by  Swedes.     It  is  more  rare  for  a  but   more   generally  thqr  n 

Swedish  girl  to  marry  a  Lap,  as  the  almost  entirely  on  the  pmi 

settlers  look  down  upon  the  Laps  as  their  fishing  in  the  lakes  oai 

an  inferior  race,  and,  besides,  the  shores    thej  live  in  roogk 

young  men  more  rarely  leave  the  The  Forest  Laps  coma  neit  k 

wandering  life  to  which  they  have  of  importance.     Their  wnllh 

been  accustomed.     Now  and  then  sists  principallj  in  haidi  of 

a  Lap  settles  down  as  a  farmer,  and  deer,  with  which  in  sobmi 

though  not  so  successful  at  first  wander  thnmgfa  the  foreita 

as  the  Swedish  settlers  are,  in  time  family  has  the  right  of  |sri 

becomes  reconciled  to  a  stationaiT  over  a  large  tract  of  fom 

life.       The    descendants    of    sach  for  which  a  small  tax  is  niii 

Laps,  afler  one  or  two  generations,  Gbvemment.    Within  the  b 

are  quite  separated  in  feelings  and  this  tract  the  Forest  Isp  1 

habits,  and  by  marriage  and  other-  with  his  reindesr  ftom  OM 

wise  become  thoroughly  identified  hnt  to  another  in  sesrdl  of  fli 

with  the  other  settlers.     The  set-  and  moss  npon  whiflk  the  ni 

tiers  round  the  village  of  Jokkmokk  feed.    In  sonuner  fffassasll 

are  said  to  have  a  large   infusion  form    the    fbod    of   tibe  >■ 

of  Lap  blood,  and  at  some  of  the  and  in  the  winter  veindsv 

houses   where  we   halted    for   the  a   white   lichen  wliieh  gM 

night  the  inhabitants  were  evidently  the  ground    in    the  ftmiL 

of  Lap  origin.  reach  this  moss  tiie  reindwr  i 

The  natives  do  not  call  them-  away  the  snow  with  fhsirAi 

selves   Laps,  but  Same,  and  their  When  the  snow  is  deep  tfcs)* 

country   Samelads  —  names    appa-  reindeer  find  it  difieolt  li  1 

rently  connected  with  that  of  the  away  the  snow,  and  are  M% 

Samojcds,  the  tribes  which  inhabit  content  themselTes  witt  tti 

the  northern  coasts  of  Russia.     The  which  has  been  kit  obIobA 

derivation  of  the  word  'Lap'   is  the  larger  animals  in  Ihs  hdM 

probably  Finnish,  and  is  supposed  have  sormed.     Now  sal  i| 

to  be  connected  with  a  number  of  particolarlj  tiring  niulsiM 

words   signifying    the  end  or  ex-  which,  from  the  snow  hwifl 

treme.     If  this  be  so  the  name  con-  tially  melted  and  tibsn  Art 

ferred  on  the  Laps  by  their  neigh-  from  ice   haviw    fixflMl  ^ 

hours  must  have  had  its  orig^  in  g^ronnd,  it    is   mposvUt  ^ 

their  being  looked  on  as  dwelling  reindeer  to  break  thros^t 

in  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  moss.     This  is  one  of  the  CM 

The  Ijaps  are  divided  into  three  calamities    which    can   bail 

distinct  classes,  yiz.  the  Fjell  Laps,  Laps,  who  sometimes  in  wiA 

the   Forest   Laps,  and  the   Fisher  ters  lose  half   thttr  htA 

Laps,   following  a  somewhat    dif-  deer  become  wild,  ^nd  cUi 

ferent  manner  of  life,   but   agree-  restrained  from  wandering 

ing  in  the   use  of  the   Lap   dress  distances  in  seardi  of  fbod 

and  language  and  in  their  distaste  of  them  die  of  hnngvr,  wUi( 

for  steady  agricultural  work.     The  relapse  into  a  state  of 
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ors  of  the  herd  are  in- 
heir  long-contmaed  pri- 
rhe  only  resource  of  the 
tigate  this  disaster  is  to 
any  trees  which  may  be 
th  moss,  so  that  the  rein- 
^et  at  it ;  and  it  is  with 
that  the  trees  which  the 
ids  cat  down  in  remote 
le  forest,  and  left  to  rot, 

felled.  The  work  of 
vn  a  sufficient  number  of 
ed  trees  is  a  great  addi- 
9  ordinary  labours  of  a 
is,  besides,  rarely  sue- 
ts object.  The  huts  in 
b'orest  Laps  live  are  made 
Dgs,  and  are  built  at  in- 
bhree  or  four  miles  from 
)r.  In  winter  they  live 
better  constructed  huts 
hbourhood  of  the  church 
sh  to  which  they  belong, 
roach  of  spring,  or  rather 
— for  there  is  little  inker- 
jn  winter  and  summer — 
their  herds  to  the  pas- 
nds,  where  they  leave 
e  they  occupy  themselves 
or  shooting.  After  six 
weeks,  i.e.  towards  the 
e,  the  Forest  Lap  collects 
nd  keeps  them  together 
id  of  July,  during  which 
makes  cheese  for  use  in 
p.  In  August  he  again 
^o  till  the  end  of  October, 
L'  the  winter  he  endea- 
:*ep  them  near  to  his  hut. 
in  collecting  their  herds 
,  are  aided  by  a  curious  in- 
tie  reindeer.  About  Mid- 
osquitoes  appear  in  great 
nd  torment  the  reindeer, 
V  exposed  places  in  the 
lere    high   winds    prevail 

away  the  mosquitoes, 
places  the  Lap  betakes 
nd  selecting  a  reindeer 
to  himself,  hangs  a  bell 
id  drives  the  rest  of  the 
•e  him.  The  other  rein- 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
I  to  join  the  herd,  for  it  is 
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said  that  the  mosquitoes  annoj 
them  less  when  they  are  closely 
packed  together.  Of  coarse  in  this 
way  each  Lap  collects  a  herd,  com- 
posed partly  of  his  own,  partly  of 
his  neighbours'  reindeer,  and  great 
confusion  might  naturally  be  ex« 
pected  to  arise  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. This,  however,  does  not 
happen.  A  Lap  goes  to  the  herd 
which  his  neighbour,  whose  pas- 
ture land  lies  to  the  north  of  Jhis, 
has  collected.  He  picks  out  not 
merely  his  own,  but  also  all  those 
belonging  to  Laps  Hving  to  the 
south  of  him,  which  are  easiij 
recognised  by  the  special  mark  on 
their  skins.  These  he  drives  south, 
and  hands  over  all  except  his  own 
to  his  neighbour,  who  treats  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  head  of  the 
&mily  is  occupied  in  collecting  the 
reindeer  in  this  manner,  while  his 
children  or  servants  take  charge 
of  those  that  have  been  already 
gathered,  and  keep  them  from  wan- 
dering.  SometiiLs,  however,  if 
the  summer  be  cool  and  firee  fh>m 
mosquitoes,  the  reindeer  become 
wild,  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty 
that  the  Laps  bring  them  together. 
The  life  of  the  Forest  Lap  is  on 
the  whole  a  happy  one,  though  not 
free  from  care  and  anxiety.  Their 
wants  are  few,  and  are  generally 
easily  supplied.  A  well-to-do  Forest 
Lap,  with  a  good  herd  of  reindeer, 
passes  his  life  without  being  ex- 
posed to  great  hardships.  The 
climate  is  severe,  but  healthy ;  his 
food  is  simple,  but  abundant.  Milk, 
cheese,  and  bread  form  the  staple, 
but  he  has  also  reindeer  meat,  fish, 
and  birds,  while  his  chief  luxury  is 
coffee.  Of  this  beverage  all  I^ips 
are  very  fond,  and  expend  upon  it 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  income 
that  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  growing  poverty  of 
a  large  number.  Their  life  too, 
though  circumscribed  within  nar- 
row limits,  has  the  charm  of  variety, 
and  is  seldom  harassed  by  long- 
continned  labour;  fishing,  shooting, 
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and  bii*d-snaring  alternate  witb  the 
more  important  bnsiness  of  looking 
after  the  reindeer.  In  the  winter 
they  have  leisure  to  visit  one  an- 
other, and  the  recurrence  of  the 
annual  fairs  is  always  an  objeot  of 
interest.  Occasionally,  too,  they 
make  longer  journeys  to  the  coast, 
or  to  the  south,  where  th^  sell 
reindeer  skins  and  horns.  Of  the 
three  classes  of  Laps  the  Fofrest 
Laps  are  the  most  civilised;  tiiey 
have  better  clothes,  wash  themselves 
and  comb  their  hair  more  I'egnlarly 
than  the  others,  and  are  besides 
possessed  of  what  is  to  them  consi^ 
derable  wealth  in  the  shape  of 
copper  kettles  and  other  honsehold 
articles. 

The  Fjell  Laps  are  not  so  well  off, 
though  they  have  often  larger 
herds,  numbering  occasionallr  a 
thousand  head  of  reindeer.  They 
wander  over  a  greater  extent  ot 
country,  and  are  more  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  spend  the  summer  npon  the 
boundless  Qells,  living  in  nidelj 
constructed  tents  made  of  skins 
hung  on  a  few  poles.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tent  is  an  opening,  below 
which  the  kettle  is  hnn?  over  the 
fire,  the  smoke  from  which  circa* 
lates  through  the  tent  and  finds  its 
wu}'  out  at  the  t«>p.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  smoky  atmosphere 
the  Laps  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
affections  of  the  eye,  and  the  ex* 
poKure  to  the  chill  blasts  and 
soaking  rains  of  the  ^bUb  renders 
them  liable  to  rhetunatio  fever. 
With  these  exceptions  sickness  is 
rare  among  them,  and  after  the 
dani^ers  of  childhood  are  once 
passed  they  seldom  are  ill  until 
in  old  age  death  creeps  upon  them. 
It  is  even  said  that  instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  Laps  who  have 
attained  the  a^  of  a  hundred  or 
upwards.  In  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October  snow 
begins  to  fall  in  the  uplands,  and 
the  Laps,  leaving  the  higher  flells, 
come  down  to  the  neighbonrhood 
of   the  cpreat    lakes,    where    thej 


remain  till  the  winter  fin 
frosen  the  water,  and  tin 
become  snffirifmtfy  steong 
their  sledges.  They  tiu 
down  to  the  ▼flhges  w 
nearer  the  oonfines  of  Lh 
the  nei^ibomrhood  of  vb 
remain  fiir  the  wintsr.  8c 
thej  visit  tlie  towns  oa  t 
to  sell  smoked  zemdevaM 
for  which  thej  get  ftom 
fivekronor  ^neoe;  gliieni 
the  homs^  amd  dheesa  1 
deer  cheeses  have  an  imif 
bnt  are  esteemed  a  deBoM 
settlers.  These  Tisits  to  I 
towns  are,  howe? w,  oal^f  oc 
bat  the  fidrs,  whkdi  in  L 
mark  are  held  in  spring,  i 
laxly  frequented  bf  the  L 
there  pmrdiaee  the  ttm 
which  in  richer  ooimtriM 
counted  the  bare  neoM 
life.  These  flurs  won 
scenes  of  dissipation,  hat 
Lapmark  a  groat  ohaage  h 
place  tear  tim  better,  m 
order  senenJ^  psvfaila 
beginning  of  this  oentBiji 
nees  oonld  be  entsrad  on 
a  prdiminaiy  *mp*  of  ha 
conoluded  wikfaont  P^t 
price  of  the  skiiis  or  bon 
the  trader  being  paid  fiir  is 
or  instantly  enendsd  m 
chase.  The  trader,  afkorgi 
I^p  a  glass  of  bna^  is^ 
of  his  joj  m  ■eeiag  ki 
next,  wben  the  Imrn  was 
cttstoDier,  to  give  bm  sob 
prosents,  snob  aa  soisson, « 
or  hooks.  Tbe  £ep  ea  1 
presented  the  tndsr  wi 
reindeer  meatb  and 
trader  bad  to 
and  his  friends,  wbom  hs 
with  him  as  mtnessss  of 
gain.  The  traders,  bowei 
to  regulate  their  sni^ly  oi 
accordino^  to  the  quaai 
quality  ^M.  ibe  aeai  whi 
had  received,  and  to 
]  sof  theLupeliBr 
by  :  ii  g  OoM  of  d 
r  nssont  of 
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japs  would  often  reply 
lit  lay  with  the  trader 

0  few  hooks  or  thimbles. 
36  preliminaries  had  been 
J  gone  through  busi^ 
tnmenced,  but  the  Laps 

all  their  skins  at  once, 

1  piece  of  business  was 
itb  a  *  sup'  of  brandy, 
a  Lap  would  bring  ms 

cessive  parcels,  and  the 
often  was  partly  in 
ith  the  brandy  so  ob- 
hen  retired  to  his  hut, 
3ne,  and  if  not  to  a 
jid  there  sitting  down 
icnds,  drank  and  sang 
\e  was  exhausted.  For- 
^hey  bartered  their  skins 
at  now  these  old  cus- 
disappeared,  and  not 
fairs  more  orderly  than 
)  be,  but  the  business 
*o  after  the  manner  of 
!oples.  The  Laps  no 
ider  themselves  bound 
cular  trader  with  whom 
been  in  the  habit  of 
ess.  On  the  first  day 
they  go  round  the 
rin^  their  produce  to 
bidder.  The  price  is 
ey,  which  they  do  not 
lediately,  but  wait  till 
of  the  fair  to  purchase 
they  may  happen  to 
irter  is  unknown, 
spring  fairs  are  over  the 
ove  slowly  back  to  their 
:ing-places,  where  they 
0  the  breaking  up  of 
the  lakes  has  rendered 
[fficult.  At  these  rest- 
ley  remain  till  the  end 
len  they  again  betake 
o  the  fjells,  and  so  from 
r  their  life  is  spent  in 
r  migrations, 
the  Laps  are  generally 
the  men  very  rarely 
eet  in  height,  while  the 
ess.  Then:  hair  is  dark, 
raight;  but  what  strikes 
lost  in  their  appearance 


is  the  a^ed  look  which  they  have. 
Even  children  of  eleven  and  twelve 
have  old-lookinff  faceB  and  a  some- 
what melancholy  cast  of  connte* 
nance.  We  rarely  saw  a  smile, 
and  the  children,  although  wild  and 
spirited,  had  not  a  happy  expression, 
which  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  to 
their  deepset  eyes. 

The  dress  of'^the  Laps  is  pecaliar, 
but  seems  specially  adapted  to  the 
necessities  oftheir  climate  and  mode 
of  life.  The  boots  which  they  wear 
look  rough  and  nncomfortalue,  bat 
are  notwithstanding  more  salted 
to  a  country  like  Lapland  than  the 
ordinary  European  boot  The  I^ 
boots  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  under, 
which  is  made  of  ox-leather,  is  quite 
thin,  and  is,  in  fiMst,  simply  a  piece 
of  leather,  sewn  togetner  at  the 
heel  and  toe,  and  is  conseqaently 
peaked  in  firooit.  There  is  neither 
heel  nor  sole  beyond  the  leather, 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  and  through  which 
you  feel  each  particular  stone  yoa 
chance  to  step  on.  The  upper  part 
of  the  boot  is  usually  made  of  rein- 
deer leather,  which  is  softer  than 
the  other.  It  is  sewed  on  to  the 
under  part  with  thread  made  of 
sinews,  and  is  wide  and  loose  about 
the  ankles,  round  which  it  is  tightly 
fastened  br  a  long  band.  The 
colour  of  these  boots  when  new  is 
a  bright  yellowish  brown,  but  in 
time  becomes  almost  black,  partlr 
from  dirt,  partly  from  the  oil  with 
which  the  boots  are  smeared  to 
make  them  easy  to  the  foot.  In 
winter  the  Laps  use  boots  covered 
with  fur,  but  we  did  not  see  any  of 
them.  These  boots  are  used  not 
only  by  the  Laps,  but  also  by  the 
settlers,  who  find  them  useful  in 
crossing  morasses  and  other  places, 
where  ordinary  boots  would  not 
keep  out  the  water.  The  Lap  boots, 
on  the  contrary,  are  almost  water- 
proof when  well  smeared  and  tied 
carefully  at  the  ankles.  Our  boat- 
men  never  hesitated  to  step  into  the 
water  wiUi  them,  and  sat  with  their 
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feet  in  water  in  the  boats,  'without 
any  apprehension  of  gettine  wet. 
Until,  indeed,  they  get  old  and 
begin  to  crack  these  boots  require 
a  good  deal  of  soaking  before  the 
water  comes  through,  and  even  then 
the  wearer  is  not  much  incommoded, 
because,  instead  of  wearing  stock- 
ings, the  Laps  stuff  their  boots  with 
hay,  which  both  makes  them  more 
comfortable  for  walking  in  and 
soaks  up  any  water  which  may 
come  through.  In  liule  LapmarK 
some  of  the  Laps  now  wear  stock- 
ings, and  the  settlers,  excepting  the 
very  poorest,  always  do,  but  they 
also  continue  to  use  the  bay. 
The  only  hay  harvest  with  which 
the  Lap  concerns  himself  is  the 
gathering  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grass  to  serve  him  through  the 
winter.  This  grass  he  dries  in  the 
sun,  and,  after  picking  ont  all 
foreign  substances,  carefally  combs 
and  heckles  it,  so  as  to  make  the 
hay  soft  for  the  foot.  When  the 
Lap  comes  home  in  the  evening  he 
takes  the  hay  out,  and  dries  it  at 
the  fire  in  his  hut,  and,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  little  new 
hay,  the  same  stuffing  will  last  for 
one  or  two  weeks. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  tron- 
sers  reaching  down  to  their  ankles, 
and  their  lower  end  is  tucked  into 
the  boots,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  making  its  way  throngh. 
The  trousers  are  made  either  of 
skin  or  of  rough  homespnn,  the 
latter  of  which  the  richer  Laps 
prefer  in  summer.  The  skin  trou- 
sers, when  old,  acquire  the  same 
blackish  look  which  the  boots  have, 
but  at  first  they  are  brownish  in 
colour.  The  women  are  fond  of 
having  trousers  ornamented  with 
red  and  green. 

The  Laps  rarely  wear  linen  shirts, 
or  indeed  any  linen ;  but  some  of 
the  Forest  Laps  wear  in  summer  a 
sort  of  shirt  made  of  homespun 
under  the  tunic,  which  is  the  most 
important  article  of  their  dress. 
This  tunic,  which  is  worn  alike  by 
men  and  women,  is  open   at   the 


neck  and  halfway  down  i 
It  generally  does  not  rei 
the  knee,  and  is  made  o 
skin  or  homespun.  The 
f erence  between  the  tunk 
the  men  and  thftt  woi 
women  is  that  the  fixn 
high,  standing-np,  stiff  oa 
tunics  are  onuunented  ' 
and  red  strips  round  ib 
and  the  women  are  spec 
of  a  Variety  of  colour. 
furs  are  worn  by  all,  and  ar 
to  keep  ont  the  intense  c 
tunics  are  fastened  roond 
by  a  belt,  which  is  ofti 
ornamented,  and  depend 
which  the  women  genen 
a  bunch  of  scissors  asc 
holders.  The  women  also  f 
wear  a  bright-coloured  baa 
round  their  necks.  The  I 
of  men  and  women  is  the  i 
a  tall  sugar-loaf-sluyed  i 
of  blue  cloth,  sewed  with  re 
sometimes  other  coloun  i 
Such  is  a  general  descripti 
Lap  dress,  but  there  are,c 
differences  in  material  sad 
tation,  arising  ont  of  tiie  en 
wealth  of  the  wearers.  '■ 
that  in  Lule  Lapmark  o 
are  not  so  common  ss  i 
were,  and  that  the  Isips  h 
the  money  which  they  oU 
their  sale  in  maw^mimug  s 
The  religion  which  BSir 
in  Lule  Lapmark,  as  wdi 
rest  of  Lapland,  is  LoA* 
to  the  time  of  the  Bfllbmsl 
or  nothing  had  been  dost 
the  conyenkm  of  the  h 
still  continued  to  wotshAi 
and  simple  manner,  tat 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  oi 
of  Roman  Catholic  ii 
efforts  are  the  signs  of  thi 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  oi 
the  saints  which  are  ibiu 
old  Lap  drums,  which  i 
for  divining  and  other  sap 
purposes.  Ghutavus  Vai 
foot  measures  for  the  cow 
the  Laps;  ohnrohea  wm 
Charles  IX.,  who  also  end 
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the  people  by  bringing 
ath  to  be  educated ;  and 
Adolphus    ordered    the 

of  prayer-books  into 
ell  as   the   planting    of 

the  instmction  or  the 
cdes  and  Laps  were 
s  teacliers  and  priests, 
amon|j^  the  Laps.  The 
n  time  became  Christian, 
i,  down  to  the  beginning 
ry,  some  of  their  heathen 
For  long  after  they  had 
istiaiis  they  retained  so 
f  in  their  old  religion, 
I  child  was  baptised  it 
iately  taken  to  an  old 
worked  spells  to  conn- 
3ffect  of  Christian  bap- 
dedicated  the  child  to 
ir  ancient  deities.  Now, 
le  old  beliefs  have  en- 
>)ied.  Lap  drams  are 
nd  the  Laps  are  a  reli- 
wel  1  -  behaved  people, 
the  carefal  instruction 
receive  from  the  minis- 
jutlieran  Church.  When 
resent  in  the  churches 

is  partly  in  Lap,  for 
it,  jiTid  all  clergymen 
vin<,'s  in  Lapland  require 

to  pieach  in  the  Lap 
The  fjaps  in  Lule  Lap- 
liil  to  be  more  religious 
lirtlier  south,  and  when 
frvijiiently  hold  religious 
ijin^  themselves.  In  the 
u  tliev  are  near  the  few 
bey  attend  with  regu- 
'burcb  services,  and  on 
'  T);ty  they  come  from 
ices  to  be  present  at  the 
eb  is  then  held. 
mark  is  a  country  rather 
[  than  the  gun.  There 
ibt,  bears,  wolves,  and 
i  well  as  wild  reindeer, 
,  but  the  forests  are  so 
btse  animals  so  rarely 
be  more  inhabited  dis- 
nmer,  that  it  is  difficult 


to  discoTer  their  whereabouts, 
though  the  trayeller  might  chance 
to  ffm  in  with  them,  mnter  is  the 
time  when  the  natives  hunt  ihe 
bears  and  other  large  game,  as 
they  can  then  track  them  in  the 
snow.  We  saw  comparatively  few 
birds  during  our  visit  to  Lule  Lap- 
mark,  and  wore  told  that  of  late 
years  they  had  become  much 
scarcer,  partly  owing  to  the  great 
numbers  wmoh  were  caught  in 
traps.  Still,  ptarmigan  and  caper, 
cailzie  are  to  he  found,  but  genex^j 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate. 

The  fishing  is  better,  and  indeed 
offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler 
who  likes  Doth  large  fish  and  many 
of  them.  There  is  good  salmon- 
fishing  in  the  Lule,  and  the  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  trout,  gwvn- 
niad,  and  pike ;  but  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  the  best  places,  as 
the  natives  do  not  fish  much  with 
the  fly.  They  are,  however,  anxious 
to  imitate  the  success  of  the  few 
anglers  who  have  visited  this  remote 
country,  and  no  present  pleases 
them  more  than  a  few  flies.  Fre- 
quently, indeed,  they  came  offering 
to  buy  flies,  and  the  happiest  ex- 
pression we  ever  saw  on  their  faces 
was  when  we  gave  them  one  or  two 
of  ours,  with  which  they  instantly 
rushed  off  to  try  a  cast. 

In  the  course  of  our  few  weeks' 
wanderings  in  Lule  Lapmark  the 
freshness  of  the  countiy  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  people  gave  us 
more  pleasure  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. The  peculiarities  of  the 
natives  were  of  course  always  in- 
teresting, and  the  scenery  through 
which  we  passed  was  so  unique  in 
its  character  that  every  fresh  view 
came  upon  us  as  a  surprise  and  made 
us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
excellence  of  the  plans  which  had 
led  us  so  far  north  to  spend  a 
vacation  in  Lule  Lapmark. 

W.  D.  T. 
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A  SESSION  of  Parliament  now  seem  that  the  obig^  fixr  ac 

seldom  passes  withont  imblio  six  yean  move  oontuiiied  ti 

attentioii  being  called  to  sememes  the  duties  of  advocates  i 

for  the  higher  education  of  the  Conrts,  tQl  ther  wero  ft 

English    bfur,    that    of   1876   will  bidden  to  pnictae  aaiT  Ion 

probably  be  no  exception  to  this  etaon  of  ine  Synod  of  Toi 

rule.     But  neither  lawyers   as  a  ,  Biit  some  ■ehools  tat  ti 

body  nor  the  public   as   a  body  6t  the  Common  Jjkw  had 

take  any  real  and  deep  interest  in  tiikie  been  established  in  I 

this  question.     They  read  an  ar-  sant  Tillage  of  Old  Bouna 

tide  on  the  previous  night's  de-  in  the  now  oxowded  pari  or 

bate,  or  rather  conversation,  in  the  known     as    Hblbom.     Ch 

House  of  Commons,  in  the  morning  after  the  elerjg^  had  been  h 

paper,  and   forthwith  dismiss  the  to  take  npon  memsslTes  ik 

matter  from  their  mind.    At  the  dnties  of  lawjen»  theas 

same  time  this  subject  is  one  of  acquired  groator  Tigoor,  ■ 

great    importance    to    the    public  lawyers  became  mors  and  i 

directly  or  indirectly,  both  as  those  sepamte  hody  kKsatsd  in  e 

who  are  served  by  the  lawyers  and  ontside  the  City  of  Londoa. 

as  the  body  which  is  indirectly  in-  were  called  ImiB  of  Chsabs 

terested    in  the  members  of   the  at  last,in  the  zeagnof  Bivi 

legal  profession  by  some  sort  of  rela-  the  home  of  the  Bjq^iAi 

tionship.     It  is  worth  while,  there-  John, 

fore,  to  consider  what  is  the  actual  _.  ^  .i,n««.  ««*  a.  -    -*- 

state  of  this  question,  and  before  ^^^^^^**  ^^^^^ 
doing  so,  a  very  brief  sketch  of  legal 

education,  and  consequently  of  the  became  at  once  the  luniss 

Inns  of  Court  in  the  past,  will  not  be  offices  of  the  lawmen.    Ds 

out  of  place.  In  the  years  subsequent  same  reign  the  fimhop  of  8 

to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  abbey  leased  linooln's  Inn  to  Oil 

and  the  monastery  alone  afforded  ycrSi  sod  olliera  aMiB  ir 

quiet  spotswherc  books  were  collect-  mitted  by  that  anownt  fti 

ed,  and  where  they  could  be  studied  Grays  of  Wilton,  to  ealsliB 

with   the  least   interruption  from  selves  in  OvM^a  Inii.* 
the  violence  of  kings  and  barons.        The  growui  of  tliMa  % 

Accordingly,    from    the    reign    of  ments  was  teij  gradnal,  1 

William  the  Norman  to  the  middle  Henrr  YL  rnled  Bng^bnd 

of  that  of  Henry  III.,  the  clergy  the  Luis  of  ChaDoerT  ai 

and  the  lawyers  may  be  considered  l<tx|r^  sod  wdl-ordsrad  «d 

as    belonging    to    one    profession,  homes.      The   fbmer    ed 

But  in  the    second  year  of   this  the    pre|»nitoi7    aohool 

king's  reign   the   clergy  were  ez-  which  it  was  neoeesaiy  i 

pressly  forbidden  to  practise  in  the  one  to  pass  who  wished  1 

seculsjr  Courts.'     This  prohibition  mitted  a  member  of  the 

was  caused  by  the  Constitutions  of  portant    fonndation,    the 

Richard  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Court.     Of  the  oonxve  of  ti 

but  in  spite  of  this  order  it  would  this    period  which  a  lav 
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mt,  a  grapbio  picture  is 
a.  Sir  John  Fortesciie's 
De  Lavdihus  Legum  AnaUa,^ 
ginary  dialogue  is  beinff 
v^een  himself  and  Edward 
of  Wales.  He  thus  de- 
he  life  of  the  London  law- 
in  the  fifteenth  century: 
J  prince,  that  the  method 
ci  of  the  study  of  the  law 
ter  appear,  I  will  proceed 
ribe  it  to  you  in  the  best 
I  can.  There  belomr  to  it 
•  Inns,  and  sometimeTmon, 
e  called  the  Inns  of  Chan, 
each  of  which  there  are  a 
students  at  the  least,  and 

of  them  a  far  greater 
though  not  constantly  re- 
The  students  are,  for  the 
rt,  young  men;  here  they 
e  nature  of  the  orig^inal 
icial  writs,  and  the  very 
Qciples  of  the  law;  afbeo? 
3  mjEido  some  progress  here, 
more  advanced  in  years, 
admitted  into  the  Inns  of 
'operly  so  called ;  of  these 

four  in  number.  In  that 
the  least  frequented  there 
it  two  hundred  students. 
>  greater  Inns  students 
rell  be  maintained  under 
l-twenty  pounds  a  year, 
have  a  servant  to  wait  on 
ch,  for  the  most  part,  they 
expense  is  probably  more ; 
reason,  the  students  are 
Drsons  of  quality,  those  of 
)r  rank  not  being  able  to 

expenses  of  maintaining 
&tiug  their  children  in  this 
I  to  the  merchants,  they 
arc  to  lessen  their  stock- 
by  being  at  such  large 
penses.     So  that  there  is 

be  found  throughout  the 
an  eminent  lawyer  who  is 
Qtleman  by  birth  and  for- 
mseciuently  they  have  a 
egard  for  their  character 
e  who  are  bred  in  another 


way.  There  is  in  both  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chaxieery  a  sort  of  an 
academy  or  gymnaRitim  fit  for 
persons  of  this  station,  where  they 
have  singing  and  all  kixids  of  music, 
dancing,  and  snch  other  acco^ 
plishments  and  divennons,  which 
are  called  revels,  as  are  suitable  to 
their  quality,  and  Bnoh  as  are 
usually  practised  at  Court.  At 
other  times  out  of  term  the  greater 
part  apply  themaelves  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  Upon  fioetinJ  days, 
and  after  the  offioes  of  the  Church 
are  over,  they  emploY  themaelTeB 
in  the  study  of  sacved  and  profiine 
history;  here  everrthing  wnioh  is 
good  and.  virtuous  is  to  be  learned ; 
all  vice  is  disoouraged  and  banished. 
So  that  kniffhts,  baronfl,  and  the 
greatest  nobiliiy  of  the  kingdom 
often  place  their  ohfldren  in  these 
Inns  of  Courts  not  so  much  to 
make  the  laws  their  study,  much 
lees  to  live  by  the  profession,  having 
laxge  patrimoniee  of  their  own,  but 
to  form  their  manner  and  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contagion  of 
vice.' 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition  in  medisval  days,  when 
they  clearly  embraced  many  objects 
of  study  other  than  those  connected 
with  pure  law. 

In  the  *  times  of  great  Elizabeth ' 
each  Inn  of  Chimoery  had  an 
elected  principal ;  but  in  1584,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  respecting 
Staples'  Inn,  we  read  that  *tto 
homes  of  Chancery  are  grown  to 
some  •disorder  of  lyving  and  to 
greate  decay  of  studie  not  regarding 
the  auctoritie  of  their  principaU.'  ^ 

From  this  period  the  decay  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  as  systematio 
educational  establishments  may  be 
considered  to  have  commenced. 
In  the  days  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
there  were  several  grades  or  ranks 
in  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.    They  were  classed  as  Moot- 
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meD,  who  argued  Readers'  cases  in 
the  Houses  of  Chancery,  in  and  out 
of  term ;  utter-barristers,  who  at- 
tained this  rank  after  eight  years  of 
study ;  and  Benchers,  or  ancients, 
of  twelve  years'  standing  at  the  Bar. 
There  were  also  Readers  or  lecturers, 
from  whom  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  were  usually  chosen. 

Neither  was  call  to  the  Bar  an 
idle  ceremony,  for  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Elizabeth's  rei^  examinations 
were  ordered  to  be  held  pre- 
vious to  a  call  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  This  fact  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  an  external  oontrol 
to  some  extent  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  A  compulsory  attendance 
at  the  Courts  of  Law  was  required, 
and  Meetings  and  Readings  were 
also  held.  The  Readings  were  a 
discussion  of  some  statute  or  point 
of  law  commenced  in  the  first  in^ 
stance  by  a  Reader  in  an  elaborate 
discourse,  continued  by  an  utter- 
barrister,  and  finally  concluded  by 
the  Reader  and  any  judges  who 
might  be  present  giving  their 
opinion  on  the  question  under 
discussion.  The  Mooting  were 
somewhat  of  the  same  character, 
but  resembled  rather  debates  or 
mock  trials,  less  formal  but  pro- 
bably more  instructive  than  the 
Readings. 

The  inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
now  rapidly  deteriorated,  and 
though  at  the  Restoration  an  effort 
was  made  to  replace  them  in  the 
high  ])osition  from  which  they  had 
ialleii,  little  success  was  met  with, 
and  the  Inns  of  Chancery  now, 
to  nil  intents  and  purposes,  dis- 
appear from  view.'  A  feeble  at- 
tempt was  again  made  in  1664 
by  an  order  of  the  Judges  to  re- 
establish the  course  of  exercises, 
but  this  was  also  unavailing.  At 
last,  in  1780,  after  a  long  period 
of  inertness  and  neglect-— after 
what  may  be  termed  the  dark  ages 
of  lei>Bl  education — readings  or 
lectures  were  renewed  by  Mr.  Danby 


Pickering,  in  Gtray's  Inn;  1 
this  date  legal  ediicaiion 
Inns  of  Court  baa  beei 
though  certainly,  reviving, 
memorable  efforts  of  the  1 
Westbury  in  1846,  and 
Report  of  tiie  Boyal  Coi 
to  enquire  into  the  Inns 
in  1855,  a  oonaider»ble  im: 
given  to  the  qneation,  ai 
present  time  Teiy  pmi 
attempts  ore  made  by  the 
of  the  Inna  of  Coazi  tc 
the  studenta  nodar  thea 
The  Consolidated  Regnl 
the  four  Inns  of  Courts  o^ 
mas  Term  1872,  now  Cbmi 
upon  this  point. 

It  is  neoesaaiy  that  a  atn 
keep  twelve  tmna  eztend 
three  years  at  hia  Inn  bel 
eligible  to  be  called,  and  ■ 
a  satisfactory  eanmioation  i 
Law,  Common  Iaw,  Eqn 
the  Law  of  Beal  and 
Property.  He  may  paas  fthi 
Law  examination  any  tii 
he  has  kept  finir  tenna.  I 
tions  entitling  the  ate 
honours  are  tSao  held  11 
prudence,  including  Ptab 
Private  International  lai 
stitutional  Law  and  L^gal  1 
and  Criminal  Law,  in  add 
the  subjects  already  mn 
Four  eminent  ]awjar%  1 
Sir  Edward  Oreaay,  Vr.  R 
Stephen,  Q.O.,  Mr.  Biy,  QJ 
Mr.  Joshua  WiOiaaBai  Q^ 
liver  each  twohetaiesaite 
private  rlssses  and  leotomi 
and  given  by  the  toton  M 
by«tl^  lunsL  A  oonriABW 
of  money  i*  iilao  anmnH^  hi 
in  prises  to  the  atodenla  1 
dream  of  the  enthnaisfltiB  i 
of  legal  education,  of  whoi 
Selbome  is  the  distinguished 
is  the  foundation  of  a  legal 
sity,  whilst  jihe  plan  of  toe  ( 
Bencher  is  to  give  as  mud 
the  student  as  the  present  ai 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  can  mi 
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:tory  conclusion  can 
b  upon  this  question 
)erly  appreciating  the 
long  which  it  lies,  the 
^  by  which  it  is  snr- 
hat  is  the  object  for 
student  studies  P  The 
1 :  it  is  to  get  such  a 
f  law  as  will  enable 
y  business  with  which 
itrusted,  to  the  satis- 
his  clients.  Three 
cessary  for  this  end — 
I  knowledge  of  law, 
rate  idea  as  to  where 
1  the  vaflons  dicta 
upon  questions  of  law, 
g  knowledge  of  legal 
irocedure.  It  is  evident 
in  amount  of  general 
'  and  a  certain  famili- 
)ractice  are  the  two 
1  most  certainly  con- 
attainment  of  this 
re  can  be  no  doubt  at 
more  systematic  and 
the  system  of  legal 
more  satisfactory,  in 
rate,  will  be  the  ad- 
of  the  law.  But  the 
id  simple,  harmonious 
n  of  the  law  may  be 
(1  the  desire  of  the 
)litician,  it  certainly  is 
id  (jbject  of  the  general 
r  students.  To  earn 
bread  as  quickly  as 
in  so  doing  to  mount 
ssinnal  ladder,  is  their 
*  You  bring  a  man  to 
rvo  two  years  for  his 
ar  at  an  age  when  he 
enter  upon  the  active 
life,*  said  Mr.  Lowe 
ruth  in  his  examina- 
le  Inns  of  Court  Com- 
lere  are,  therefore,  no 
)  attempt  to  become 
educated  in  the  law, 
on  there  are,  generally 
ler  drawbacks  to  such 
The  majority  of  law 
ve  had  already  quite 
:ademic  discipline  and 
the  most  talented  have 


frequently  already  attained  distinc- 
tion at  a  university,  by  which  a 
certain  position  has  been  grained, 
and  in  all  probability  other  avennes 
of  advancement  are  open  at  the  same 
time  that  they  devote  a  portion  of 
time  to  the  actually  necessary  law 
work.  Again,  the  mere  &ct  of  liv- 
ing in  a  metropolis,  the  natoral  and 
de9irable  wish  to  move  abont  in 
society,  are  all  far  from  condncive 
to  a  close  and  scientific  stndy  of 
the  law  in  an  academic  manner. 
A  man  who  takes  a  first  class  at 
Oxford  has  for  his  life  gained  a 
certain  reputation  ontside  his  col- 
lege by  means  of  his  university 
contemporaries.  A  man  who  gains 
a  prize  of  ioo{.  from  the  Iims  of 
Court  gains  no  position  at  all,  is  no 
nearer  the  goal  of  his  desire  than 
the  man  who  has  jnst  barely  passed 
his  examination,  and  he  may  in  all 
probability  see  the  latter,  who  has 
occupied  his  time  by  marrying  a 
solicitor's  daughter,  get  rapidly  into 
practice,  whilst  he  himself  may, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
situation  on  the  Weekly  Reporter 
at  the  enormous  salary  of  25^.  a 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  from 
every  circumstance,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  expect  a  student  to 
attain  or  attempt  to  attain  more 
than  what  may  be  termed  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  law.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  there  are 
to  every  rule,  but  laws  and  arrange 
ments  must  be  made  with  a  view 
to  teach  the  many  and  not  the 
few. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  legal  educational  reformer? 
It  should  be  to  give  as  systematic 
and  as  sound  an  education  as  pos- 
sible,  and  to  make  the  form  of  it  as 
complete  as  possible.  It  should  be 
to  give  a  student  as  clear  a  view  as 
possible  of  the  outlines  of  law,  so 
that  he  can  fill  them  up  for  himself 
as  he  goes  on  in  his  profession.  The 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  must 
be  counted  a  high  authority,  con- 
siders that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
practise  eflectively  should  spend  at 
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least  two  years  in  Chambers.*    It    lie  has  hi]       f  heard.     So 

is  perfectly  clear,  indeed,  that  at    tioal   km        Ige    would 

any  rate  some  time  shonld  be  ffiven    gaiaed  ox  Uoori  wovk.    "^ 

to  practical  work.    Instead,  uiere-    year  of  ywny  the  final  c 

fore,  of  the  present  system  of  one    ezaminatum  eraij  haiAiak 

examination    in    yarions    subjects    he  oUigod  to  Inriiiff  to  the ! 

before  being  called,  in  whioh  no    ft    oertoAmte    of    tiaTuig 

distinction  is  made  between  prin»    Chamben  wiUi  a  *^^wiMtl 

oiple  and  detail,  there  shonla  be    months.    Thna  work  in  C 

two  examinations.    This  plan  has    oonld  be  seen  oitkor  bafim 

been  adopted  by  the  Incorporated    oalL     If  tho  catifioato  i 

Law    Society,   who    overlook   the    brafOflht^  then  the  onll  to 

education  of  solicitors,  and  it  is    whioh  to(dc  pinoe  after  tt 

clearly  the  right  course  to  pursue.    ftTaminfttiont  "wonld    be  c 

The  first  should  be  essentially  an    The  tnton  dioald  eziet  in  * 

elementary  examination,  the  second    ™^"*»^«*  as  they  now  do  ; 

should    be    more    detailed    in    its    Ck>uioQ  of  Lesnl  ''^mimti 

character,  and  touch   more  upon    oommittee  of  wet  GooneO 

points  of  practice.    At  the  same    fonn  a  genenl  ^i*ftmtr  of  ti 

time,  points  of  practice  must  always    ouhun  whioh  ■*»«— H  be  ofil 

be  learned  by  degrees  and  by  ex-    students  to  attend.     Chfle 

perience,  and  an  examination  is  yerj    tnd  Bysteniaiio^  jet  oond 

little  use  in  regard  to  them.  books    dnaKiig    aoientiftoel 

The  antique  and  ridiculous  sys-    the    law  lie    eleo    mndi 

tem  of  keeping  Terms  is  an  expen-    It  would  be  alee  verjr  desi 

sive  and  unnecessary  anachronism,    permit  yomig  faenrieten  fa 

no  longer  needed,  or  even  desirable,    the  leotoiea  of  eminent  pn 

in  the  changed  conditions  of  modem    To  indnoe  them  to  do  ao^  h 

times.    If  you  institute  examina-    they  moat  be  leotnrae  of  real 

tions,  they  should  be  the  main  test    oalutire,  by  men  Hke    Sv 

of  fitness  for  call.    And  since  there    Mainey  not  msra^  the  vital 

is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  bar-    ft  series  of  xemeike  npon  e 

risters  who  may  be  admitted,  suoh    number  of  welUmowneHSIL 

examinations  can  be  kept  free  from    a  soheme  aa  tbii^  it  peopsi 

becoming  merely  tests   of  skilful    tnred,  wonld  aaewsi  aU  wm 

'  cranmiing, '  and  may  simply  remain,    deiiiea  and  TenniTmeute.    1 

as  they  should  be,  a  fair  criterion  of    snlgeot  must  be  looked  d 

knowledge.    If  this  view  is  correct,    aotoally  exjatap   and   net  J 

any  time  afler  a  student  has  entered    yiaionaij  point  of  mw.    1 

an  Inn  he  should  be  eligible  for  the    sional  swnoom  and  poonb 

First  Examination ;  as  soon  as  he    nmownent  tie  and  nivqei 

has  passed  the  first  he  should  be    in  nine  oat  of  tea  name  tk 

eligible  to  enter  for  the  Second.    By    olgeofcof  thelMmK^siieriEII 

this  means    a    clear    incentive    is    endeavoiir  of  Ine  ednoiiis 

given  to  read  systematically,  and    fimner  ahoold  be^  wUleft 

the   examination   if  properly  oon-    fully  in  his  mind  the  aetoils 

ducted    would  be  a  genuine   test    stances  which  enrrovuid  thil 

of  genuine  knowledge.      Between    tion,  to  give  a  modeiata  ai 

the  first  and  second  examinations  a    sonable  amount  of  knuwlsjl 

student  should  be  required  to  take    systematio  finm,  and  in  a  i 

up  to  his  tutor  a  certain  number  of    suitaUe  to       i  leqniiemflai 

analyses  of  cases  argued  in  Banc,     business    w     d,   not    of   a 

in  Ghanceiy,  or  at  Nisi  Prius,  which    Utopia.  .    B.  fl 
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R  Majesty's  Government 
having  in  the  Speecli  from 
LTone  declared  their  intention 
osider  the  whole  question  of 
L  management  during  the  pre- 
ession  of  Parliament  it  seems 
lesirable  to  bring  before  the 
the  present  aspect  of  prison 

• 

ce  the  days  of  Howard,  one 
ed  years  ago,  much  has  been 
in  amending  the  state  and 
line  of  our  gaols,  and  we  ven- 
o  think  that  English  prisons 
>  longer  be  unfavouxably  oom- 
with  those  of  even  the  most 
tened  of  foreign  nations.  New 
igs  on  the  cellular  system 
sprung  up  in  every  oooniy 
mportant    town.      Adequate 

are  taken  for  the  moral  and 
us  training  of  prisoners,  and 
a  rivalry  is  maintained  be- 
prison  and  prison  in  the 
nical  management  of  the 
8  establishments,  and  in  the 
it  of  earnings  to  be  deducted 
the  gross  cost  of  each  pri- 
Tbe  study  and  practice  of 

discipline  have  been  almost 
ated  into  a  science ;  statistics 
ultiplied  to  an  interminable 

;  stiitesmen  and  philanthro- 
amateur  idsiting  justices,  and 
sional  *  governors '  debate  and 
le  over  principles  and  de- 
iud  inflexibly  maintain  their 
tivo  opinions.  It  is  no  wonder 
,  former  Secretary  of  State 
ly  when  invited  to  take  up 
of  Amateur-Official-Intema- 

Coii^ess  on  Prisons  and 
natories ;  and  it  is  also  no 
r  that  the  present  Secretary 
lat '  something  must  be  done,' 
remises  to  reopen  the  ques- 


tion this  year.  We  only  hope  he 
has  realised  the  vast  amount  of 
advice,  rebuke,  and  statistics  with 
which'  he  will  be  overwhehned* 
We  have,  however,  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  led  astray  by  enthusiasts  of 
various  crotohets,  but  we  feel  sure 
he  wiU  found  his  legislation  on  a 
sound  basis,  derived  from  official 
and  other  sure  information,  and 
from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  no  donbt  the  subject  is 
now  ripe  far  further  legislation ;  we 
believe  Lord  Carnarvon's  views  in 
favour  of  strict  penal  labour  to  be 
disowned  by  all  modem  authorities 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  there 
is  an  almost  universal  opinion  in 
&vour  of  industrial  occupations. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
see  prisons  merely  looked  upon  as 
manufactories,  or  the  standard  of 
effidenoy  to  be  the  amount  of 
earnings  by  the  prisoners ;  but  we 
do  sincerely  hope  that  the  cranky 
shot  drill,  and  treadmill  will  be 
prohibited,  as  demoralising  and  be- 
hind the  age,  in  fact  that  they  shall 
be  considered  as  the  last  relics  of 
the  pre*Howardian  period. 

In  drawing  attention  to  English 
county  and  borough  prisons,  we 
shall  use  as  our  chief  authority  the 
two  '  Reports  on  Prisons,'  which 
are  the  official  returns  of  the  two 
Inspectors  of  Prisons.  They  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  ending 
September  29,  1874,  and  are  dated 
February  and  March  1875,  and 
were  not  issued  until  much  later  in 
the  year.^  It  is  much  to  bo  wished 
that  these  Reports  were  of  more  use 
to  those  who  require  information; 
why  should  they  not  give  the  names 
and  salaries  of  the  governors  and 


,  Beports  for  the  yeax  ending  Septamber  1875  ^^ws  not  issued  vntii  we  hid  gone 
f  too  late  to  be  of  me. 
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other  chief   officers— such  as  the 
doctors  and  chaplains. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  give  in 
such  detail,  and  for  every  prison, 
the  *  Dietary*;  it  would  surely  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  approved 
standard,  and  merely  to  point  cat 
any  special  divergence  from  it. 
Again,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  prison  ministerSy 
other  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
whether  they  are  paid  by  salary, 
and  only  in  very  few  instances  is  it 
stated  that  a  priest  is  specially 
appointed  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 

We  shall  refer  also  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Ministers'  Acts,  1870,  because 
this  is  a  matt^'r  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  any  alteration  of 
prison  law.  The  Committee  were 
*  of  opinion  that  prison  authorities 
should  be  required  by  law  to  ap- 
point Roman  Catholic  ministers  in 
prisons  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  are  confined ;  and  that 
hereafter  the  Roman  Catholic  mi- 
nister,  when  so  appointed,  shall  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  and  shall  receive  an  ade- 
quate salary  for  his  services ;'  and 
then  thev  recommend  a  scale  of 
salary,  from  a  minimum  of  20/.  for 
a  prison  containing  less  than  twenty 
or  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners,  up  to  200I.  for  more  than 
300  prisoners.  In  1869,  according 
to  the  Appendix  to  the  Report, 
only  in  13  prisons  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  paid.  In  1872,  we 
find  from  a  Parliamentary  return, 
the  numl:>er  of  salaried  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  was  15  (Pari. 
Paper,  156,  April  21,  1873.)  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  optional 
payment  of  these  clergy  should  be 
removed  from  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  that  Parliament 
should  insist  upon  adequate  com- 
pensation being  paid  for  work  per- 
formed; it  is  really  scandalous  to 


find  that,  altbongii  2,473 
Catholic  .prisonen  passed 
Coldbath  Fields  prison  in  ] 
priest  attending  them  w 
munerated ! 

We  are  also  Tezy  glai 
opportunity  of  making  mo 
raU^  known  that  meet  um 
entitled  Prismu  and  Btfn 
at  Home  and  Ahroad,  be 
Transactions  of  the  Inia 
Penitentiary  CongrsM, 
1872.  It  is  a  perfect  00m] 
of  the  prison  systems  0 
country  in  Enxmie,  and 
United  States  and  othor  A 
nations.  The  pitpers  and 
sions  contained  in  it  are  i 
Inable,  and  no  student  al 
'  science, '  shoold  fail  to  maki 
acquainted  with  it.  We  h 
it  largely  in  the  following  ] 

The  Inspeotors'  Henoi 
however,  the  only  official  i 
information ;  we  ahall  then 
deavonr  to  examine  them  e 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  gk 
them  some  notion  of  the 
state  in  which  onr  prisons 
found,  and  to  point  ont  th 
and  weak  points  of  the 
pursued. 

Although  indnded  in  1 
volumes  named,  we  shall  1 
sider  the  state  of  prisons 
land  or  in  Wales,  bat  con: 
selves  entirely  to  Eng^knd. 

The  aocommodatioa  ibr  | 
varies  in  the  Southern  DisI 
Coldbath  Fields,  with  s,< 
to  the  boroogfa  of  Podle^  1 
15;  and  in  the  Northen 
firom  Wakefield,  with  1,4s 
Stamford,  with  16.  Oat  1 
prisons  in  the  Soathem  E 
have  accommodation  fo 
their  average  number  of 
and  5  of  them  could  hold : 
their  average,  viz.  the  oouii 
of  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
and  Oxford,  and  the  bovoi 
of  Tiverton.  Five  f{mols  i 
cells  to  the  benefit  of  their 
counties  by  taking  cfaugi 
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y  prisoners, — viz.  Bed- 
)ury,  Bodmin,  Hereford, 

Of  the  42  prisons  in  the 
listrict  only  12  have  ac- 
m  for  doable  the  number 
'rap^e,  no  less  than  6  of 
n  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
2,  Lincoln  county  and 
)uld  hold  more  than  four 
?  average.  None  are 
take  in  naval  or  military 
At  Dover  there  are  49 
average  of  5 1  prisoners ; 
h  there  are  only  18  cells 
-age  of  23  prisoners,  and 
ated  that  the  greatest 
any  one  time  was  42,  or 
3r  13  cells,  there  must 

3  in  each  cell,  and  it 
ii'ising  to  find  that  the 
n  his  report  draws  the 
ention     of    the     Home 

0  the  deficiency  of  such 
s  prison.  At  Liverpool 
ily  407  female  cells  for 
L*rago  of  449  prisoners, 
occasion  521  had  to  be 
ted.  At  Kendal  there 
s  for  a  daily  average  of 
s,  which  on  one  occasion 
e   number   of    50,    or    2 

We  cannot,  we  think, 

han  quote  the  words  of 

tor  on  these    2  prisons. 

have,    1  regret  to  say, 

1  ken   to  give  additional 
tion     at     the     borough 

Ijiverpool  for  female 
rliich  has  now  for  several 
urgently  required.'  *The 
on  at  Kendal,  which  is, 
more  unfit  for  the  con- 
f  j)risoners  than  the  old 
ippleby,  is  to  be  pulled 

tioii  held  by  the  county 

is  very  remarkable :   it 

10    less    than    5    county 

ly    I    of  which  is  even 

with    prisoners.     There 

been    built   a   splendid 

)n  close  to  liincoln,  called 

iej*    prison:  it  has  213 

an   average  of  only   96 


prisoneni:  the  4  old  prisons 
nave  together  238  celb  and  an 
average  of  92  prisoners.  Such  a 
waste  of  money  and,  if  we  maj  so 
term  it^  of  judicial  supervision, 
seems  quite  extraordinary  in  a 
large  and  energetic  countj.  We 
will  again  qnote  the  words  of  the 
Report: 

The  county  of  Liocolnthire  still  retains 
the  whole  oY  its  eight  prisons  rincluding 
three  borough  prisons],  for  a  daily  average 
of  231  prisoners,  96  <^  which  are  in  the 
new  Lindsey  county  prison  at  Lincoln,  at 
which  town  two  other  small  prisons  are 
kept  up ;  in  one  of  which  the  cost  per  head 
of  each  prisoner  for  the  year  has  been  up- 
wards of  114/.,  though  there  is  an  average 
of  more  than  a  hundred  vacant  cells  in  the 
above-named  prison;  indeed,with  a  smallad- 
dition,  the  prison  would  accommodate  every 
prisoner  in  the  cotmty,  and  the  adrantage 
to  the  county  would  he  very  great  in  every 
point  of  view. 

In  case  of  legislation  we  presume 
the  Home  Secretary  woula  obtain 
large  ^powers  to  compel  the  closing 
of  any  small  expensive  gaols.  No 
reform  is  more  needed,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  in  sncb  prisons 
discipline  can  be  properly  main- 
tained, or  any  benefit  be  found  to 
compensate  for  their  great  cost  and 
general  inefficiency. 

We  find  the  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  varies  from  Coldbath 
Fields,  with  its  1,712  males,  to 
Tiverton,  with  its  3  males  and  i 
female!  Only  2  prisons  in  Eng- 
land contain  on  an  average  more 
than  1,000  prisoners  daily,  namely, 
the  Middlesex  Prison  for  Males, 
Coldbath  Fields,  numbering  1,712, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Prison  at  Wakefield,  numbering 
977  males  and  240  females,  amount- 
ing to  1,217 — and  only  7  others 
exceed  500,  namely  (in  order  of 
magnitude),  Liverpool,  Salford, 
Manchester,  Wandsworth,  West- 
minster (female  prison),  Stafford, 
and  Durham;  while  20  have  an 
average  of  less  than  28 — ^in  fact 
8  of  these  contain  less  than  10 
prisoners!    There  are  13,018  male 
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prisoners  on  an  average  in  our 
gaols,  and  3,946  females,  the  pro- 
portion bein^  rather  more  uian 
3  to  I.  In  Lancashire,  how- 
ever, crime  seems  fearfully  preva- 
lent among  women,  for  in  the  6 
prisons  contained  in  that  comify 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  are  women,  the  numbers 
being  2,205  males  and  1,223  ^ 
males,  and  in  the  2  large  town 
gaols  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
the  men  and  women  are  nearly 
eqnal — ^in  the  former  511  men  and 
449  women,  and  in  the  latter  467 
men  and  330  women. 

From  the  figures  given  under  the 
average  daily  number  of  criininalB 
in  custody  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  we  have  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  diminution  of  crime.  In  the 
year  ending  September  29,  1874, 
the  number  of  niale  prisoners  diuly 
in  custody  was  13,018,  and  of 
females,  3,946,  total,  16,964.  The 
average  of  the  previous  five  yearn 
was — ^males,  13,676;  females,  39794 ; 
total,  17,470.  But  this  is  not 
wholly  sn  tisfactory ;  for  the  decrease 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  males, 
who  have  diminl  Vcd  by  650;  bnt 
it  is  distressing  to  see  that  the 
females  have  actually  increased  in 
number.  This  increase  is  only 
found  in  the  Northern  District, 
namely,  from  2,071  to  2,287,  while 
the  males  in  the  same  district  have 
decreased  from  6,440  to  6,368. 
There  is  an  increase  of  120  women 
in  Lancashire,  70  in  Northumber- 
land, 47  in  the  West  Riding — 
altogether  the  average  of  female 
prisoners  has  incr^used  in  38 
prisons. 

The  statistics  of  re-committals  do 
not  teach  us  very  much,  and  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  do 
not  state  how  many  times  in  the 
year  the  same  prisoner  may  have 
been  re-committed.  Speaking  very 
roughly,  there  appears  to  be  a 
proportion  of  about  one-third  of 
re-committals  to  the  whole  of  the 
convictions.      The    proportion    of 


re-committals   of  women  ii 

greater  than  that  of  men,  h 

several  large  gaols  more  tlw 

the  women  convicted  are  lefa 

as  re-oommitfcals:    fiyr  imte 

the   Westminster   PnsoB,  m 

7,417  women,  4*573  wars  i» 

mittals ;  at  Dnriiam  the  iigin 

i»952  committed,  1,144  >^^" 

ted ;  at  Kizkdale,  970  and  49 

Salford,  2,519 and  1,390;  all 

field,    2,140   and    i«a69;  « 

Leeds,   838  and  497.    TIm 

eztraordinaxy  instance  of » 

mittals  is  at  Liverpocl,  lAm 

of  6,657  men  committed,  3,676 

re-committals.  Oat  of  6,58s  «• 

the   really  astoandiiig  Bsah 

5,384.  were  re-committids.   b 

seqnence,  we  natonilJIy  tonfi 

table  of  '  SenteoMee '  si  IsfBj 

and  find  that  of  5,956  iiski 

tenoed,  4*805  were  m  jtnk 

exceeding  one  month ;  wd  cf] 

^^omBn^  4*755  were  afao  imfm 

for  no  loDgBor  period..  Bmlf 

Liverpood  ma^isiniea  sn  I 

selves    responailile  fbr   aol  1 

effeotnally  stopping  the  eM 

crime  in  their  jnrisdicBnB 

connty  is  manifestly  non  ll 

than  an  the  othcn  in  ftigla 

reco|[nising  old  offandsn,  0 

goalisof  sQoh  a  chanotvtt 

prisoner  ever  Tentiues  to  ssli 

it:  at  the  Bnflblk  Oon^I 

at  Ipswich,  ont  of  414  jm 

only  33  aie  ntamed  m  n 

tnittals.    Bamj  SaSBOB,eH 

as  at   the  Boroog^  Ghnl,  1 

Mttnetown,  ixp  n 

:ceoorded  oat  of  a6 

iie  Goonty  of ,  __ 

baUi  FieUs,  .oC  ii|04S  F^ 
sentenced  there  weve  on^  3,4 
committals,  and*  on  •^■^-S 
sentences,  we  find  that  5,2] 
were  imprisoned  for  tenns  i 
ceoding  one  m<mth,  while 
were  sentenced  to  from  oae 
months,  j.]  e  zvsolts  an 
worth  o  Iff  with  theses 

at  IAw\    looi—  sadh  hmw  h 
tween  11,000     id  is,oeo|Bii 
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X  magistrates  sentence 
)0  to  terms  under  one 

under  4,500  to  six 
he  Liverpool  magis- 
?e  more  than  9,600  to 

one  month,  and  onlj 

to  terras  under  six 
former  have  only  3,483 
3 ;    the  latter,  9,060. 

sum  expended  over 
ns  in  the  year  ending 
),  1874,  was  482,1602. 
mbers,  an  average  of 
for  each  prison,  or 
\8.  ^d.  for  each  com- 
er.     The  greatest  ex- 

43,1 1  iZ.  at  Coldbath 
east,  175Z.,  at  Bam- 
by-five  prisons  reduced 
ture  during  the  year, 
lem  with  the  average 
ds  five  years  ;  but  aU, 
ption  of  Bristol,  New- 
lipon,   had  fewer  pri- 

two  had  the  same 
crborough  and  Not- 
nty.  The  prisons  in 
st  83,8482. ;  in  Lan* 
oL  ;  and  in  Yorkshire, 
>tal  of  208,0522.  out  of 

each  prisoner  varies 
•ent  gaols,  and  to  such 
:  it  is  impossible  not 
jrevontable  causes.  Of 

blaming  the  authori- 
}emingly  extravagant 
ist  make  great  allow- 
►osition  of  the  prison, 

prisoners,  and  their 
ences.  We  must  also 
t  much  latitude  is 
)  governors  in  making 
,   to  which   we  shall 

The  two  most  costly 
^land  are  both  in  the 
rict,  namely,  Lincoln 


County  and  Oakham  Goanty.  The 
former  has  an  average  papnliEktion  of 
6  prisoners,  each  of  whom  requires 
1 14Z.  Ss.  4d.  to  maintain  him.  The 
annual  net  profit  on  each  prisoner's 
labour  is  stated  to  amount  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  ^s,  4|(2.,  reduoing 
the  net  cost  to  1 14Z.  44.  1 1^  At 
Oakham  (Rutland),  the  cost  of  main- 
taining  7  prisoners  is  104Z.  i7«.  Cd. 
for  each  of  them,  and  there  are  no 
returns  for  net  profits. 

The  cheapest  prisons  are  Salfoid 
(County),  where  the  average  cost  is 
only  1 62.  $9.  9^.,  or,  after  deductintf 
the  earnings,  io2.  5«.  Sd.  per  pn« 
soner ;  Prorton  (County),  the  cost 
being  192.  i6».  jd,  each  prisoner, 
or,  afker  dednctmg  earnings,  ic^. 
I4f.  iic2. ;  Durham,  where  the  cost 
is  1 82.  144.  gd.f  or,  with  earnings, 
152.  28. 3(2. ;  and  Manchester  (City), 
192.  7«.  11(2.  for  each  prisoner,  oTi 
including  profits,  172.6^.  iid. 

The  avera^  cost  per  prisoner  is 
found  by  dividing  the  totid  expendi* 
ture  of  the  year  by  the  average 
daily  number  of  prisoners,  and  the 
profit  is  found  in  the  same  way,  all 
prisoners  being  included,  whether 
they  have  been  employed  at  re* 
munerative  labour  or  not.  The 
estimated  value  of  work  done  in  the 
prisons  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion.* 

We  will  now  consider  and  comp 
pare  the  prisons  of  the  three  impor- 
tant counties  mentioned  above — 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  York- 
shire. Middlesex  contains  5  pn^ 
sons,  Lancashire  6,  and  York- 
shire 8.  The  Middlesex  prisons 
may  be  divided  into  classes:  i. 
Clerkenwell  and  Newgate  (to  all 
intents  and  purposes)  are  Houses 
of  Detention  for  prisoners  before 
conviction,  or  until  removed  into 


H  of  the  Lincoln  county  prison  are  much  confused;  the  total  ex- 
year  is  faid  to  have  been  1,2582.  13^.  6d.,  which,  divided  by  the 
a'f  six  prisoners  (as  in  the  other  cases  cited  above)  gives  their  arerags 
I  $8.  yd.  !  instead  of  Uie  ii4/.8«.  4<2.  returned,  and  the  net  profit  of 
.  4^.,  divided  by  the  six  prisoners  amounts  to  68.  2^d.  eacli,  instead  of 
'  **^  y-  4j^-  recorded.  We  wonder  who  in  this  interesting  priion 
oun*  secular  instruction  daily  to  uneducated  prisonars  '1 
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penal  servitude.  But  neither  of 
these  prisons  is  provided  with 
means  of  punishment  for  ordinary 
criminals.  2.  Coldbath  Fields  and 
Hollo  way  are  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion (the  former  only  for  males).  3. 
Westminster,  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  prison  in  England  reserved 
especially  for  the  punishment  of 
women  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  prison  of  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk). 

In  the  year  ending  September, 
1874,  no  less  than  5,264  passed 
through  the  Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention,  and  the  cost  of  each 
prisoner  was  35Z.  Ss.  jd. ;  not  high, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  untried 
prisoners  have,  comparatively,  a 
very  liberal  diet.  At  Newgate, 
*  Gaol  of  the  City  of  London,'  1,448 
were  admitted.  Of  these,  179  were 
detained  after  being  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  the  remainder  were 
for  trial.  But  there  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  cost  per 
prisoner  in  these  two  similar  estab- 
lishments :  against  the  35Z.  Ss.  jd,, 
of  Clerkenwell,  a  prisoner  in  New- 
gate costs  80Z.  75.  8c?. !  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Reports  to  show 
the  cause  of  this  great  difference. 
Coldbath  Fields,  the  giant  prison 
of  England,  is  one  of  &e  sights  of 
London.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  (we  suppose)  can  500  or  600 
men  be  seen  at  once  on  the 
treadmill,  ranged  one  above  the 
other  on  each  side  of  a  vast  hall ; 
the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  humiliating  sight,  being 
that  at  all  events  they  are  earning 
something  ;  for  the  wheel  is 
attached  to  flour  and  water  mills. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  not 
excessive — 25Z.  35.  yd.  per  prisoner, 
but  the  earnings  are  very  small  for 
a  gaol  in  such  a  situation — only 
il.  J 8,  each  man.  The  accounts 
seem  to  be  kept  loosely,  as  no  return 
is  made  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  employed  at  each  kind  of 
labour.  Here  we  have  a  note  that 
'  prisoners  are  allowed  to  participate 


in  the  profits  of  prison  lab< 
the  extent  of  about  five  per 
with  satisfactory  results.' 

The  House  of  Correction  : 
City  of  London,  at  Holloa 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  m 
prison  management.  The  lal 
not  conducted  on  a  strictly 
rate'  system.  The  prisoner! 
together  in  large  shops,  bnt 
placed,  and  such  vigilance  is 
that  it  certainly  seems  imp 
for  them  to  communicate  wit 
other,  and  in  no  other  prisoi 
we  witnessed  prisoners  w 
harder  or  with  more  inteU: 
It  is  the  Governor's  desire  U 
all  prisoners  who  come  in 
sufficient  time,  some  trad 
knowledge  of  which  may  helj 
afterwards,  especially  those  "^ 
convicted  for  the  first  time 
principle  is  that  when  a  pi 
is  convicted  for  the  first  tis 
detention  is  sufficient  punisl 
and  that  every  effort  shoi 
made  to  reclaim  him  and  sta 
in  life :  that  on  a  second  < 
tion  there  is  still  a  chance 
clamation,  but  the  punif 
must  be  more  severe  than 
first  case :  that  the  '  ha 
criminal  is  irreclaimable,  an 
not  be  too  severely  punishet 
he  divides  the  prisoners  on 
principles  into  three  classe 
places  them  in  separate  wings 
prison,  separating  them  a 
their  labour.  There  are, 
average,  251  criminals  a 
debtors  in  the  prison.  The 
38?.  7«.  6d,  each,  13L  more  t 
Coldbath  Fields,  but  they 
5?.  6s,  lid,  (or,  exclusive  of  d 
61,  gs,  I  i^d,)  a  sum  which  coi 
very  favourably  with  the  il 
Coldbath  Fields.  There  is 
cellent  plan  in  the  prison  of  { 
oakum  and  making  mats  b 
tract  for  the  trade,  which 
much  trouble  and  risk.  He 
we  find  that '  prisoners  who  p 
work  over  their  taak-wor 
allowed  to  participate  in  the 
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■  prisoners, — viz.  Bed-  prisoners ;     the      4      old      priHona 

iry,  Bodmin,  Hereford,  have    together    238   cells  and   an 

Of  the  42  prisons  in  ihe  nverage  of  92   prisoners.     Such  a 

strict  only  12  have  ac-  waste  of  money  and,  if  we  may  so 

1  for  double  the  nnmber  term    it,    of  judicial    snpervision, 

uge,  no  less  than  6  of  seems    quite     extraordinary    in    a 

the  connty  of  Lincoln,  large  and   energetic   county.     Wo 

Lincoln   connty  and  will  again  quote  the  words  of  the 

lid  hold  more  than  four  Heport : 

average.      None    are  ,  , „ 

1     ■              1    _™-i:t„,™  Thp  countv  of  Lincolnshire  Bill  retninB 

ake  in  naval  or  military  ^^^  ^.^^,^  ^y  .^  ^^^^^  p^^^„^  [mduding 

it  Dover  there  are  49  ^^^^  boroogli  prisons],  for  a  daiij  avBrago 

iverageof  51  priaoneru;  ofaji  primnara,  96  of  which  are  in  the 

there  fire  only  18  cells  now  Lindsay  county  prison  bi  Lincola,  at 

wteof  2J  prifioncrfl,Bud  *hich  town  two  oth™  sroaU  prisons  are 

I  A    tknt    <kn   «»»t^^i  Itept  up ;  in  ono  of  winch  the  cost  per  houd 

,ted    that   the   greatest  of^,„h  ■risonec  for  the  y«.r  has  Un  up- 

ny  one  time  was  42,  or  ,nirds  of  1 14/.,  though  thoro  is  an  ayer»go 

r   13   cells,  there   mast  of  moro  than  a  hundred  vacant  cells  in  tha 

3   in    each   call,   and  it  nboTp-nBmedprisoniiodeed.withBsniallad. 

jfiing  to   find   that   the  dilion,  the  prison  woddaccommodatBovery 

1  ■               »    i_          11  priEonor  in  tho  connty,  and  the  advaBuiftO 

his  report  draws  the  ^  ^^^  ^          ,„„ij  ^  ,^^  ^^^^  ;„  ^ 

ntion     of     the     Home  point  of  riew. 
the  deSciency  of  such 

prison.  At  Liverpool  In  case  of  legislation  we  presume 
ly  407  female  cells  for  the  Home  Secretary  would  obtain 
ra^  of  449  prisoners,  la^e  powers  to  compel  the  closing 
iccasion  511  bad  to  be  of  any  small  expensive  gaols.  No 
ed.  At  Kendal  ihore  reform  is  more  needed,  for  it  is 
for  a  daily  average  of  impossible  that  in  such  prisons 
,  which  on  one  occasion  discipline  can  be  properly  main- 
number  of  50,  or  2  tained,  or  any  benefit  be  found  to 
We  cannot,  we  think,  compensate  for  their  great  cost  and 
in  quote  the  words  of  general  inefficiency. 
IT  on  these  2  prisons.  We  find  the  daily  average  number 
lave,  I  regret  to  say,  of  prisoners  varies  from  Coldbath 
ten  to  give  additional  Fields,  with  its  1,712  males,  to 
ion  at  the  borough  Tiverton,  with  its  3  males  and  i 
Liverpool  for  female  female !  Only  2  prisons  in  Eng- 
licb  has  now  for  several  land  contain  on  an  average  more 
rgently  required.'  'The  than  1,000  prisoners  daily,  namely, 
n  at  Kendal,  which  is,  the  Middlesex  Prison  for  Males, 
lore  unfit  for  the  con-  Ooldbath  Fields,  nambering  1,711, 
prisoners  than  the  old  and  the  West  Riding  of  Tortcshire 
)p]cby,  is  to  be  pulled  Prison  at  Wakefield,  nambering 
97  7  males  and  240  females,  amonut- 
ion  held  by  the  county  ing  to  1,217 — "^"^  ""^y  7  "thers 
a  very  remarkable :  it  exceed  5°^,  namely  (in  order  of 
less  than  5  connty  magnitude),  Liverpool,  Salford, 
^  I  of  wUicli  ia  even  Manchester,  Wandsworth,  West- 
vith  prisoners.  There  minster  (female  prison),  Stafford, 
)een  built  a  splendid  and  Durham ;  while  20  have  an 
close  to  Lincoln,  called  average  of  less  than  28 — in  fact 
y'  prison:  it  has  313  8  of  these  contain  less  than  lo 
It  arerage  of  only  96  priaoneral    There  are  13,018  malo 


I 
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lent  among  i 
prisona   contained   i 
one-third       "     ' ' 
prisonerB  a 


pnsonera  on  an  average  ui  our 
gaols,  and  3,946  females,  the  pro- 
portion beinff  rather  more  than 
3  to  1.  In  Lancashire,  how- 
ever, crime  seems  fearfnlly  preva- 
lec,  for  in  the  6 
that  county 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
en,  the  nambers 
3  and  1,223  fO' 
males,  and  in  the  2  large  town 
gaols  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
the  men  and  women  are  nearly 
equal — ^in  the  former  511  men  and 
449  women,  and  in  tba  latter  467 
men  and  330  women. 

From  the  figures  given  onderthe 
average  daily  number  of  criminaU 
in  cnstody  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  we  have  au  incontestable  proof 
of  the  diroinntion  of  crime.  In  the 
year  ending  September  19,  1874, 
the  number  of  male  prisoners  dafly 
in  castody  was  13,018,  and  of 
fenuilea,  3,946,  total,  16,964.  The 
vnnge  of  tlie  prerioBs  five  years 
was— inales,  13,676:  femaln,  3,794 ; 
total,  17,470-  Bat  this  is  not 
whoQy  sbtis&ctory ;  fijr  tlwdeocease 
la  entirely  <rnnfine<d  to  tbe  iwfca, 
vbo  1h*v  dimii^-'^ed  by  650;  bat 
it  ia  dialiMiiis   to  am    t^t  bbe 

fesid  in   tlv    S<itths»  Tii^BBt, 
If,  tram  mjoji  to  a.xS;. 


re-oommittala  of  «^kb  »  ■ 
greater  than  ibM  of  XM  ■! 
several  large  g*ola  ■*■  ■■ 
the  women  oomnciad  ■•  M| 


the 

7,417  women,  4,573  ^m^M 
mittola;  at  DvwuK  tte  fipHf 
1,952  committe)!,  i.i44»a' 
t«d;  at  Saricdak,  970  mJm 
Salford,  2,519  ***^  *^39^i  <^ 
field,  2,140  aad  1,169;  M 
Leeds,  S38  and  497.  Hi^ 
extraonlinaiT  Jiinaliri 
mittals  is  at  IiiTeipnal.  ■ 
of  6,657  men  cavanOed,! 
re-committala.  OmafiJjta«M 

the    really  aailJn,  m^ 

5,384  were  n-i  1  Til  iTlj 
seqaenoe,  w«  Mdonl^aaitl 
table  of  '  RrwHiaMJi '  at  Un^ 
and  find  tint  of  s^oti  Vi^l 
teneed,  4,805  woe  ftr  ^nJt 

4,755' 


■^1 
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lesex  magistrates  aentence  County  and  Oakham  County.     The 

{,500  to  tennR  under  one  former  has  an  avera(;e  popntatioa  of 

id    under    4,500    to    six  6  priaonera,  each  cf  whom  reqairea 

The    Liverpool    magis-  1 14I.  &s.  41}.  to  mdintaia  him.     The 

fceiice  more  than  9,600  to  annual  nt't  profit  on  each  prisoner's 

ier  ono  month,  and  only  labour  is  stated  to  amount   to  the 

loo    to    tBrma     under    six  magnificontsnniof  3«.  4^ i.,  redacing^' 

Ihe  former  have  only  3,483  the  net  cost  to    114^.  ^.  ii^d.     At. 

^1a  ;   the  latter,  9.060.  Oakham  (Rutland),  the  coat  of  main*. 

tal   sum    expended    over  taining  7  prisoners  is  1042.  17s.  6iJt 

tisons  in  the  year  ending  for  each  of  them,  and  there  are 

t  29,  1874,  was  482,i6o(.  returns  for  net  profits. 
nnmbers,  an  avemge  of        The  cheapest  prisons  are  SaUbrd 

J^h    for  each   prison,  or  (Conn^),  where  the  average  cost  ». 

I.   8s.  5^.  for  each    com-  only  ibl.  3&.  gd.,  or,  alter  deductina 

■oner.      The  greatest  es-  the  earnings,    lol.   §».  &d.  per  pn* 

is  43, ml.  at  Coldbath  soner ;  Preston  (County),  the  coat 

e  leatit,   175I.,    at   Bam-  being    19I.   i6s,  ■jd.    each  prisoner, 

hiity-five  prisons  reduced  or,  after  deducting  earnings,    tol. 

Bditure  during  the  year,  14^.  iirf, ;  Durham,  where  the  cost 

;  them  with  the  average  is  iSl.  i+s.  gd.,  or,   with  earnings, 

vious  five  years ;  bnt  aJJ,  1 5^.  is.  ^d. ;  and  Jlanebester  (City), 

rcoption  of  Bristol,  New-  19/.  7s,    ltd.  for  each  prisoner,  or,  * 

1  Bipon,   had  fewer  pri-  including  profits,  17^.  6s.  iid. 
ad    two    had    the     same         The  average  coat  per  prisoner  is 

Peterborough   and    Not-  found  by  dividing  the  total  expendi- 

Coonty.      The  prisons  in  tare  of  the  year   by   the   average 

,  coat  83,843!. ;    in    Lau-  daily  number  of  prisoners,  and  the 

1^230!. ;  and  in  Yorkshire,  profit  is  found  in  the  same  way,  all 

ft  total  of  2o8,o;3l.  out  of  prisoners  being  included,  whether 

nl.  they    have    been  emp!o)'ed   at  re- 

b  of  each  prisoner  varies  munerative    labour    or    not.     Th« 

ifferent  gaols,  and  to  snch  estimated  value  of  work  done  in  tha  I 

iiat  it  is    impossible  not  prisons  is  not  taken  into  considera-  | 

k>  preventable  causes.  Of  tion.' 
bre  blaming  the  anthori-         We  will  now  consider  and  com- 

seemingly   extravagant  pare  the  prisons  of  the  three  impor- 

mnst  make   great  allow-  tant  counties    mentioned    above — 

le  position  of  the  prison,  Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  York- 

of    prisoners,    and   their  ahire,     Middlesex    contains   5   pri- 

lentencea.     We  most  also  sons,     Lancashire    6,    and     York- 

khat     much    latitude    is  shire    S.     The    Middlesex    prisons 

the  governors  in  making  may  be   divided    into    claaaes  :    i. 

niB,   to  which   we   Bhall  Clerkenwell   and  Newgate  (to  all 

le.     The  two  most  costly  intents  and  purposes)  are  Houses 

Xngjand  are  both  iu  the  of  Detention  for   prisoners  before 

listrict,  namely,  Lincoln  conviction,  or  nntil   I'emoved  into 

mata   ot  tho   Lincoln  connty  prisan   are   much   confii^^;    tho  UtUtl  #x- 
,Uie  jeiti  is  wid  to  have  been   1.258^.    13^.    6d.,   which,   diii<lii-l   by  the 

>er  of  Bji  priBOUMB  (as  in  the  other  casee  cittJ  abovo)  gives  Iheir  ovarogB 

|(.   i$K.   yd.  1    JDHtoad  of  the  1 14/.  Si.  ^d.  rfturocd.  mid  the  net  profit  of 
I7«.  41/,,  iJiTid*(!  by   the  rix  priBonarB  amoDnU  to  6«,  liil,  ejii-h,  iiiBtaad  of 
tatra  of  3*.  4)1*-  recorded.     We  wonder  who  in  this  iuriTentiuj;    prison 
Bfch|M^ipniilnT'  inBtrnetion  daily  to  oiuiducatad  priuonerB '  1 


1 


I 


in  tlia  pn>6t«  of  primn  kk 
tits  extent  of  nhovi  fin  }v 
with  snti^fmctorT  rcaalK.' 
The  Htnisc  of  ComctiM  i 
I  of  OvTse.     dij    of  Londoo.   U  HolW 
<■■  (tW  fafu  aaly  fiw  iMhi).  3.     thofight  hy  many  to  hf  *  o 
■"  ^    "    '         "    "  ■-•■  ^  '         pn3C4i inanii^mmt.    Thfiil 

not  ooDiiiicted  OD  %  etricll; 
T*fcB'  system.  TIib  jirisdoffl 
■— ■  (wiA  tte  Bxwptioa  rf  a»  together  in  laive  sbop^  b« 
«mI  priBM  of  Wjnoadhan,  ia  plikced,  And  soch  rigtlun  i 
Xerfoft).  tfast  it  oertwnly  aeenu  iqi 

is  dw  T^ir  <■£■!:  September,  fer  theia  lo  cootmnRicaMia 
iS7^  BD  kn  tkm  5.164  pMsed  other,  And  in  »o  other  pnn 
Ifaimh  the  OerfaaveB  Hiwe  of  we  witnessed  prisoncn  ■ 
DHwtiBB.  i«d  the  Qost  cf  each  banJer  or  with  more  isHi 
ftixmtM  WW  ^  S*.  7^. :  aot  high.  It  is  the  Goremar's  dem M 
whokit  ifi  icnonhered  lh»t  sntried  mS  frisooers  who  ooaw  V 
^'iiiiiwiii  hsTv,  mnfmmirr^,  »  goSwiest  tiate,  MOu  tnj 
TBcj  Efaenl  £eC.  At  XewgMe.  knowledfre  of  which  nnf  ic^ 
'GMoftheCitfof  Londom'  1,448  afterwds,  especiaJIj  tlM»t 
wvnadMttad.  Of lhew,i79  w«k  ooBvicted  for  Um>  first  tiat 
datnad  afbr  bcsng  a^teneed  to  pfinciple  is  that  wboa  ■  f 
BOMlaHTitadctherenninderwve  is  doBTicted  for  the  fint  ta 
Jut  tiU.      Bol  thete  is  a  mcnt  ex-     deteatMH)  is  sofficifBit  piniit 


■dhMgydifeTBaaeintfacroetper  and   that    ererj  efiixt  dm 

n  Iheae  two  similar  estah-  aade  to  rectaim  him  aad  M 

I :  BMlIiat  0 

at  Clerkoiwril,  a  pHaoaeT  in  'Smw-  tioa  them  is  still  1 


uimuiMa  in  Ibeae  two  similar  estate    nade  to  reclaim  him  and  il 
Bahmmts:  aguiat  the  i$J.  &t-  ;d^     in  Efe: 


gate   costs  Sol.  jr.  Set.  I     There  is  damatioo,    but      the    poui 

Bothiag   in   th«  BcfKrrts   to   show  must  be  more  seven  thu 

the  canse  of  this  mat  difference,  first    case :     that     the   '  U 

Coldbath  Fields,  uie   rant  prison  criminal   is  nrvclaimabhi,  l> 

of  Engtand,  is  one  of  the  si^ls  of  not  be  100  aererelj  ponitbd 

London.       Nowhere    dae    in    the  be  dividea  tbe  pn9on«n  b 

world  (we  suppose)  can  500  or  600  princapiea  into   three  cImM 

men      be    seen   at    onoe    on    the  fJaeoo  them  in  separate  wing' 

treadiailt,  nmged    ooe    abova    &e  prison,    9e|)antiiig    them  il 

other  OD  ea<^  side  of  a  vast  hall ;  their  labonr.      There  an,  » 

the  onlj  satiB&rtion  to  be  derired  anrage,    251     criminah   W 

from  the  hnioiliadiig  sight,  being  debtors  in  tbe  prison.    1M 

that  at  all  events  tbejr  are  eamiii^  ^$1.  •}».  6d.  each,  T3'.  nunr  A* 

something ;      for    the     wheel      is  Coldbath     KeMs,  bat  tloTj 

attadied  to  fiour  and  water  mills.  5'.  6«.  iidL  ^or.exchuJTedf'" 

The  cost    of   maintenance   ia   not  61.  9*.  1  >}d.)  a  ram  vbiehw^f 

exeesavc — ajL  }t-  jJ,  perpcisoner,  rvrv  faTOonblf'  witii  tte  ^P 

hvt  the  asmii^  are  very  small  for  Cofdbath  Fields.     T*^'^ 

a  gaol   in   eoA  a  sttsatioti — only  cellent  plan  inthepruM"!^ 

it.  7>.  each  man.      "She  aeooonte  oalnun  and  nuldD^  ""^J^ 

■ssm  to  be  kifit  loosely,  B8  no  letnra  tract    for  ttie   trade,  "'^^j 

is  iB»de  of  the  arefage  namber  of  mn^  tronblo  and  Rst  J~2y 

MtHnm  employed  at  each  kind  of  wb  find  thafc*«>*^p;^;g^ 

Wbear.     Exn  w»  hare  a  note  that  work    or  ^ait*^  ^ 

■SVaalhtwcdtopBitkipata  allowed 


taboar, — the  Bjatora  is 
)  Governor  to  work 

rendering  the  prisoners 
[Btrioas,    attentive,    and 

preventing  breaches  of 

Westminster  Connty 
re  were  7,417  comtnit- 
lioh  no  less  than  4,573 
pimittals,  and  3,643  of 
s  were  for  seven  days. 
I  cost  nearly  the  same  as 
ira  at  Coldbath  fields — 
and  they  earn  by 
king,  washing,  and 
',  about  i8«.  6d.  each, 
itimatfid  valae  of  their 
eiy  considerable — 930 ^ 


Lancashire  prisons  are, 
oicoption  of  the  one  at 
of  considerable  size. 
t  Lancaster  is  first  on 
averages  133,  namely  60 
^3  women.  They  cost 
m  (exclusive  of  debtors) 
,  each,  chiefly  by  '  gnm 

lole  Connty  Prison  there 

mcrs  on  an    average. 

tzl.  98.  3'Z.    and  earn 

,  each,  chieQy  by    mat' 

i-picking,  and  iron- 

fcc.        The     women 

ims     by     knitting, 

i   washing.      Out  of  a 

l4  sentences,  2,634  were 

or  t«rms  not  exceeding 

:lie  re-committals  were 

1  usual,  the  women  in 

tiou  to  the  men. 

on  County  Prison  there 

average  357   prisoners. 

only  tgl.  i6s.  7'',  and 

(.  8d.,    leaving    only   a 

ach  prisoner  of  lol.  I4«. 

^  resnlt   ia  magnificent, 

1    in   spite   of  48    men 

i  naelesB  crank.      We 

Jbo  that  the  '  prisoners 

one-third  of  the  proflta 

their    work   done  in 

eir  task,  provided  the 

does   not    exceed    2I. 

—SO,  WHV,     SEW    BEBIES. 


Tlie  plan  appears  to  act  well.'  The 
chief  profits  are  from  mat  making 
and  cotton  and  oaknm  picking,  and 
the  women  make  good  returns  for 
sewing  and  laundry  work.  Out 
of  a  total  of  3,231  criminals  there 
were  1,067  re-committals  ;  and 
of  3,231  sentfinces  2,485  were  for 
terms  not  exceeding  one  month. 

At  Salford  County  Prison,  820 
prisoners  each  cost  i6(.  3*.  9d.j  they 
earn  5?.  tSu.  id.,  leaving  only  a 
charge  of  lol.  ^s.  8d,  or  9s.  $d.  lees 
than  at  Preston  !  It  is  evidently  a 
large,    well- man  aged     prison,    and 

)  cannot  see  why  what  is  possible 
0,  large  prison  in  a  largo  city 
Lancashire,  is  not  also  possible 

a  larger  prison  in  a  larger  city 

Middlesex.  In  this  well-managed 
prison  we  also  find  that  the  re-com- 
mittala  compare  favourably  with  the 
total  number  of  criminals :  out  of 
8,884  admitted,  3,753  were  re-com- 
mittals, although  of  8,258  convic- 
tions, 6,47 1  were  sentenced  for  terms 
not  exceeding  one  month.  We 
again  observe  that  the  proportion 
of  re- committals  among  women  is 
lai'ge,  1,390  ont  of  2,519.  The  jus- 
liced  are  more  lenient  to  tbem  than 
to  men,  for  out  of  2,399  sentenced, 
2,ooG  were  for  terms  not  exceeding 
one  month. 

At  the  BoroKgh  Gaol  of  Liverpool 
there  arc  daily  511  males  and  449 
femalea,  or  a  total  average  of  960 
criminals.  They  only  cost  20/.  5*. 
Si.  each,  and  their  earnings  are 
2I.  3i.  ii\d.,  the  most  profitable 
work  being  mat  making,  picking 
oakcm.  &c. ;  the  women  also  make 
valuable  contribntione  by  knitting, 
sewing,  and  washing.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  re-commit. 
Ijila  and  lengths  of  sentences  in 
this  town,  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Coldbath  Fields  pri- 
son ;  with  regard  to  women,  the 
statiatica  are  quite  appalling,  and 
we  can  only  express  a  hope  that 
the  attention  of  the  Govomnient, 
the  pnhlic,  and  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool itself  will  be  tsaHxA  to  Hie  state 
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Engliah  Fritom. 


penal  servitude.  But  neither  of 
these  prisons  is  provided  with 
means  of  punishment  for  ordinary 
criminals.  2.  Coldbath  Fields  and 
Holloway  are  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion (the  former  only  for  males).  3. 
Westminster,  remarkable  as  beinff 
the  only  prison  in  England  reserved 
especially  for  the  punishment  of 
women  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  prison  of  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk). 

In  the  year  ending  September, 
1874,  no  less  than  5,264  passed 
through  the  Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention,  and  the  cost  of  each 
prisoner  was  35Z.  8^.  id, ;  not  hiffh, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  untried 
prisonera  have,  com])aratively,  a 
very  liberal  diet.  At  Newgate, 
*  Gaol  of  the  City  of  London/  1,448 
were  admitted.  Of  these,  179  were 
detained  after  being  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  the  remainder  were 
for  trial.  Bat  there  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  cost  per 
prisoner  in  these  two  similar  estab- 
lishments :  against  the  35 2.  80.  7(2., 
of  Clerkenwell,  a  prisoner  in  New- 
gate co.sts  80Z.  Ts.  Sd. !  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Reports  to  show 
the  canse  of  this  great  difference. 
Coldbath  Fields,  the  giant  prison 
of  England,  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  (we  suppose)  can  500  or  600 
men  be  seen  at  once  on  the 
treadmill,  ranged  one  above  the 
other  on  each  side  of  a  vast  hall ; 
the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  humiliating  sight,  being 
that  at  all  events  they  are  earning 
sometliing ;  for  the  wheel  is 
attached  to  flour  and  water  mills. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  not 
excessive — 25Z.  3^.  7c?.  per  prisoner, 
but  the  earnings  are  very  small  for 
a  gaol  in  such  a  situation — only 
iZ.  7^.  each  man.  The  accounts 
seem  to  be  kept  loosely,  as  no  return 
is  made  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  employed  at  each  kind  of 
labour.  Here  we  have  a  note  that 
'  prisoners  are  allowed  to  participate 


in  the  profits  of  priaon  ] 
the  extent  of  nbont  five  ] 
with  satisfiustoiy  resnlts.* 
The  House  of  Correctlo 
City  of  London,  at  Hoi 
thought  by  many  to  be  a 
prison  management.  The 
not  condactod  on  a  strict 
rate'  system.  The  prieoi 
together  in  large  shopa,  bi 
placed,  and  such  Ti^uuBce 
that  it  certainly  aeema  ii 
for  them  to  oommnnicate  1 
other,  and  in  no  other  pni 
we  witnessed  prisoners 
harder  or  with  more  inti 
It  is  the  Qovemor's  desize 
all  prisoners  who  oome  i 
sufficient  time,  some  tr 
knowledge  of  which  may  h 
aflerwaras,  espeoiaUy  those 
convicted  far  the  drst  tin 
principle  is  that  when  a 
18  convicted  for  the  first  i 
detention  is  sufficient  pun 
and  that  every  efibrt  sh 
made  to  redsim  him  and  s 
in  life:  that  on  a  second 
tion  there  is  still  a  ehanc 
chunation,  but  the  pm 
must  be  more  severe  uai 
first  case:  that  the  'b 
criminal  is  irredaimsble,  1 
not  be  too  seTersl;jr  punish 
he  divides  the  pnsoiMn  c 
principles  into  thiee  dssi 
places  them  in  sepsrals  wisf 
prison,  separating  then 
their  Isfaour.  Theie  sn^ 
average,  251  criminBls  1 
debtors  in  the  prison.  II 
38L  7«.  6d.  each,  13I.  mon  1 
Ck>ldbath  KeUs,  but  thq 
5{.  6#.  lid,  (or, ezclnnfeof « 
62. 9«.  iifdJ)  a  som wUohflO 
very  &vourably  with  the  li 
Coldbath  Fields.  There  ii 
cellent  plan  in  the  prison  of  | 
oakum  and  making  msts  \ 
tract  for  the  trade,  whioh 
much  trouble  and  risk.  Hi 
we  find  '  prisonen  who{ 
work  O'  their  tadMM 
allowed  to     vtieipsto  in  thi 


lur, — the  system  is 
e  Governor  to  work 
idering  the  prisoners 
ious,  attentive,  and 
s venting  breaches  of 

Westminster  Coonty 
wero  7,417  commit- 
I  no  less  than  4,^73 
littals,  and  3,643  of 
nere  for  seven  days, 
ist  nearly  the  same  as 
It  Coldbath  Fields— 
and  thoy  earn  by 
g,  washing,  and 
.bout  i8s.  6ei.  each, 
lated  value  of  their 
considerable — 93  o^ 

cashirc  prisons  are, 
ption  of  the  one  at 
considerable  size. 
ancaster  is  first  on 
mgcs  133,  namely  60 
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(exclusive  of  debtors) 
icb,  cliicfly  by  '  gom 

Coonty  Prison  there 
icra  on  an  average. 
tl.  gs.  3';.  and  earn 
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The 


by  knitting, 
vnshing.  Out  of  a 
(cnU'nces,  2,634  were 
terms  not  exceeding 
1;  re-committaU  were 
nsnnl,  the  women  in 
)ii  to  the  men. 
Curuity  Prison  there 
-™go  357  prisoners. 
ily  19?.  16s.  7<'.  and 
id.,  leaving  only  a 
1  prisoner  of  lo^  14*. 
.'snit  is  magniScent, 
in  spite  of  48  men 
nseloss  crank.  We 
I  that  the  '  prisoners 
e-third  of  the  profits 
their  work  done  in 
r  task,  provided  the 


not    exceed    aZ. 

O.  LISV.     NEW   SEBIRS. 


Tlie  plan  appears  to  act  ivell.'  The 
chief  profits  are  from  mat  making 
nnil  cotton  and  oaknm  picking,  and 
the  women  make  good  returns  for 
sewing  and  laondry  wfirk.  Out 
of  a  total  of  3,331  criminals  there 
wore  1,067  re- committals  ;  and 
of  3,231  Bonlonces  2,485  wero  for 
terms  not  exceeding  one  month. 

At  Salford  County  Piison,  820 
prisoners  each  cost  16?.  3*.  gd.;  they 
lat-n  ^l.  i8«.  I  J.,  leaving  only  a 
t'hargc  of  10/.  s».  8d.,  or  9*.  3^.  Iras 
than  at  Preatoa  !  It  ifi  cvideatly  a 
large,  we II -man aged  prison,  and 
we  cannot  see  why  what  is  possible 
in  a  large  prison  in  a  large  cihr 
in  Lancashire,  is  not  alRO  possible 
in  a  larger  prison  in  a  larger  city 
in  Middlesex.  In  this  well-managed 
prison  we  also  find  that  the  re-com- 
mittala  compares  favourably  with  the 
total  number  of  criminals ;  ont  of 
8,884  admitted,  3,753  were  re-cora- 
iiiittals,  although  of  8,258  convic- 
tions,  6,471  were  sentcaceU  for  terms 
not  exceeding  one  month.  Wo 
again  observe  that  the  proportion 
(if  re-committals  among  women  is 
lorge,  1,390  out  of  2,519.  Thfins- 
lieiM  nre  more  lenient  to  them  than 
to  men,  for  ont  of  3,399  sentenced, 
2,006  were  for  terms  not  exceeding 
one  month. 

At  the  Borongh  Oaol  of  Liverpool 
there  are  daily  511  males  and  449 
females,  or  a  total  average  of  960 
criminals.  They  ooly  cost  20?.  ^g. 
Bd.  each,  and  their  earnings  are 
2I.  2S.  11^.,  the  most  profitable 
work  being  mat  making,  picking 
oaknm.  Ac. ;  the  women  also  make 
valuable  contribntions  by  knitting, 
sewing,  and  washing.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  re-commit- 
tals and  lengths  of  sentences  in 
this  town,  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Coldbath  Fields  pri- 
son ;  with  regard  to  women,  the 
statistics  are  quite  appalling,  and 
we  can  only  express  a  hope  that 
the  attention  of  the  Qovomment, 
the  public,  and  the  people  of  liver- 
pool  itself  will  be  called  to  the  state 
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of  affaii*s  there.  We  cannot  but 
think  one  main  caase  of  it  has 
been  indicated  in  the  nnnsaal  short- 
ness of  the  sentences  inflicted,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  exceptional  condition 
of  Liverpool  as  the  largest  seaport 
after  London  and  as  containing  a 
large  population  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  women  of  that  town  are  so 
much  worse  than  those  of  all  the 
other  towns  in  England,  that  a 
sterner  administration  of  the  law 
would  fail  to  diminish  the  differ- 
ence between  its  prison  statistics 
and  those  of  other  towns. 

In  Manchester  City  Prison  there 
are  on  an  average  467  men  and  330 
women,  in  all  797.  They  only  cost 
19Z.  js,  iicZ.  each,  and  earn  2I,  is. 
The  re-committals  here  are  not  ex- 
cessive: out  of  9,639  prisoners  3,155 
were  re-eommittals;  out  of  a  tobBl 
of  9,042,  5,305  were  sentenced  to 
terms  not  exceeding  one  month. 
Here  also  the  proportion  of  female 
prisoners  is  largo ;  this  would  seem 
to  be  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
the  two  great  Lancashire  towns.  We 
notice  there  were  39  punishments 
by  whipping  during  the  year. 

On  the  whole  the  Lancashire 
gaols  compare  very  favourably  with 
those  of  Middlesex,  both  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  their  prisoners  and  in 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. But  the  Reports  fail  to  show, 
as  we  think  they  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  show,  whether  steam 
machinery  is  in  use ;  for,  if  steam 
machiner}'  is  used,  it  is  not  fisur 
to  compare  the  earnings  with  those 
of  less  favoured  places. 

The  Yorkshire  prisons  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  i.  The 
Castle  at  York,  common  to  the 
whole  county,  with  a  peculiar 
governing  body,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates  of  York- 
shire assembled  in  a  court  of  gaol 
sessions. 

2.  The  tlirc'O  Count v  Prisons — of 
Nortliallertoii  for  the  Xorth  Riding, 
Beverley  for  the  East  Riding,  and 


Wakefield  for  «he  West 
And  3rdl7»  the  four  Bon 
sons  of  Moll,  TjgfMJg^  Scu 
and  Bipon. 

The  Oastle  at  York  is  e3 
ly  well  managed,  on  much 
system  as  the  Cifcy  Pknon  1 
way,  the  priaanets  woi 
a8SOoiati0D,  bat  insnehai 
thev  cannot  see  or  oobu 
with  each  other.  The 
number  of  priaonen  was  14^ 
tained  at  a  ooat  of  30IL  loaS 
while  their  eamingi^  €B 
debtors,  amoonted  to  7JL  7^91 
chief  profits  are  made  brfln 
oakum,  and  marUe  wonc.  1 
committalt  to  tbia  prison  1 
guide,  as,  withiheexo0p(ni 
prisoners  and  thoae  oomnitti 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yd 
county  priaonen  are  madri 
ed  for  the  aaaiiea,  fta  Ih 
bers  are  Tnaintained  I7  ft 
prisoners  from  other  oodbIMi 
cannot  help  pointuig  cat  hi 
doubt  whjoh  must  MsA  ii 
mated  values  of  irotk  doMi 
prisons.  The  Gofeniar  cf 
Uastle  by  the  pobliahednteii 
three  men's  woik  at  9561  is 
or  over  85L  eadi,  and  mtM 
items  he  conaidBn  Ui  |Bi 
earned  54I.  a-oieoe. 

At  Northallertoii  thflR  «> 
an  average  148  pthoaw  ^ 
cost  21L  8f.  41L  eaoh,  tf'* 
il,  IO0.  lodL  Breakm) 
oakomaretlie 
ipikiynuBitH. 
milltam  36  jniaoom  iMf 
pofitable  wonL  TIni 
lately  by  a 
Times  oonqiared 
Torik.  We  think  Mr. 
not  have  been  awaie  IW 
lerton  is  a  small  conntiT^. 
which,  for  instance,  <»!lf?ft 
supply  of  fire-wood  cm  ''. 
while  at  York  the  sale  ofth^ij 
produced  595!.  Mbrorff^i* | 
the  prisoners  have,  asa?^ 
sentenced  to  long  tenmrf^I 
ment,  and  >     1  on  dMt 


I 


it:«r  profit ;  beBidee 

9  no  useless  tread- 
the  other  band,  the 
sonera  ftt  North- 
;.is  than  at  York. 
the  avenge  prison 
y  55  ;  they  cost  the 
\l.  OS.  id.  each,  and 

:.  6d. 

the  second  prison 
,  there  is  a  daily 
[  7  prisoners ;  they 
d.  each,  and  earn 
tlie  aid  of  extensive 
ry,  no  less  than 
umed  as  the  profits 
;.  It  is  satiafac- 
hat  the  Yorkshire 
not  followed  the 
f  their  Lancaahire 
le  proportion  of  wo- 
is  about  3  to  7  at 
half  of  the  women 
xs  of  re-committals. 

fairly  compare  thie 
Ibath  Fields  ?  The 
ly  il.  js.  for  each 
ro  wo  have  over  5!. 
5^.  really  represent 
1  ?  We  think  not ; 
tated  what  was  the 
d  what  is  the  eati- 
lopreciation  of  the 
nery  employed  ;  nor 
wlicther  any  set-off 
(.TL'st  on  money  so 
or  wear  and  tear. 
it  of  the  machinery 
e  capital  account,  in 
a  fair  annual  charge 
ic  cost  of  the  main- 

prieonerB;  but  if 
lid  bo  clearly  stated, 
information  ia  given, 
think  that  it  is  un. 
results  oblAined  on 
ly  unequal  terms, 
n  the  management 
•  prisons  for  earn- 
when  tho  truth  is 
these  divisions  have 

10  e.t]ien<l  in  costly 
t  sums  of  money 
the  ratepayers  may 


be  tickled  with  tho  so-called  large 
profits  made  at  their  prisons.  This 
want  of  e.rplicitnesB  in  tho  Reports 
is,  we  think,  a  matter  which  cannot 
hii  too  strongly  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary. 

At  Hull  there  is  an  average  of 
235  prisoncrSiWhichcast  25^  is.  lod. 
facJi,  and  cam  tho  respectable  siun 
of  5^.  17^.  I  ii^  Mat-making  and 
oakum-picking  are  the  two  most 
profitable  employments.  The  re- 
committals are  not  excessive,  and 
thoii)  are  comparatively  few  short 
punishments. 

Leeds  has  an  average  of  351  pri-- 
Sonera,  which  cost  26I.  13s.  ici.eaob, 
and  earn  4I.  i  jb.  ^d.  chiefly  by  mat- 
making,  bread-baking,  sewing,  Ac. 
Tlie  women  and  re-coramittala  ftre 
not  in  large  proportion.  In  these 
two  important  points  the  York- 
shire prisons  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  compare  very  favourably 
with  Lancashire, 

At  Scarborough  there  are  only 
about  28  prisoners  daily,  which  cost 
38/.  3»,  id.,  and  earn  11/.  4*.  Sd.; 
chiefly  by  washing  (we  believe 
for  some  of  the  lar^  hotels).  At 
the  little  prison  of  Ripon  there  are 
14  prisoners,  who  are  said  to  cost 
37!.  9s.,  and  to  earn  lol.  21.  41!., 
chiefly  by  mat-making.  We  think 
these  two  borough  prisons  are  a 
model  to  the  nnmeroas  small  prisons 
throughout  the  conntty  ;  the  earn- 
ings are  genuine,  and  the  oast 
within  bonnda. 

Comparing  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  prisons,  we  should  say 
that  those  in  I«ncashire  are  more 
economically  managed,  but  that  the 
earnings  are  greater  in  Torkshire. 
The  criminal  statistics  are  tho  more 
interesting,  and  are  certainly  greatly 
in  favour  of  Yorkshire. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  a  curious 
anomaly.  At  Leicester  County  Pri- 
son a  total  number  of  709  prisoners 
cost  3,8622.  los.  4(1.,  while  at  the 
borough  prison  in  the  same  town 
708  pnsonera  cost  only  1,345!.  191.  id. 
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during  tlie  year! — a  difference  of 
one  prisoner  and  i,6ooZ. !  and  of 
about  20/.  in  the  annual  cost  of 
each  criminal. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  still  great 
differences  of  oi)inion  on  the  subject 
of  prison  labour.  Lord  Carnarvon 
is  eminently  in  favour  of  strict  hard 
punishment,  and  considers  the  earn- 
in  fifs  of  prisoners,  and  their  moral, 
religious,  and  industrial  training  of 
quite  secondaiy  importance.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  Prison  Con- 
gress he  states :  '  Prisons  ought 
to  provide  for —  ( i )  real  and  unques- 
tionable severity  of  punishment^ 
bothin  amount  and  kind;  (2)  reason- 
able opportunities  of  moral  amend- 
ment to  the  prisoner  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  confinement.*  {Prisons 
and  B*\fiirmaturie.s,  p.  360.)  'Justice 
to  the  community  requires  that  the 
punishment  of  all  should  precede 
the  reformation  of  the  few  *  (p.  364). 

*  There  is  a  school  which  holds — and 
I  believe  the  opinion  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  attractive — that  all 
prison  labour  ought  to  be  remune- 
i-ative' (p.  365).  Lord  Carnarvon's 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
ported in  a  paper  prepared  by  three 
magistrates  of  Liverpool  who  give 
mnch  more  favourable  statistics  of 
crime  in  their  borough  than  we  find 
in  the  Prison  Reports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  industrial  employment  is  over- 
whelming. Major  Du  Cane,  the 
Surveyor-Genei*al  of  Prisons,  says: 

*  It  has  for  many  years  been  an 
established  principle  in  English 
prisons  to  endeavour  to  instil  into 
the  convicts  habits  of  industry — to 
develop  their  intelligence  by  em- 
ploying thorn  on  industrial  labonr, 
and  to  facilitate  their  entering  the 
ranks  of  honest  industry  (m  their 
discharge  by  giving  them  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  trades. 
These  objects  are  fortunately  condu- 
cive to  another  very  desirable  result, 
viz.  that  of  making  the  prisons  self- 
supporting  in  various  degrees'  (Pn- 
gnns    and    Uefurmatorics^    p.    305). 


Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  in  a  pspi 
to  the  Congress,  ssjs:  ' 
ever  held  nsefal,  industrial,  a 
dnctive  work  as  tlie  very  lii 
good  prison  .  .  •  beeaofle, 
other  benefits,  it  affords  one 
surest  means  of  mend  ifl 
*  In  its  favour  may  be  staii 
that  such  employment  beii 
from  everythinit  that  is  it 
and  degrXjc,  become.  - 
in  the  prisoner's  mind  with  | 
able  thoughts,  and  tends  Ic 
him  look  apon  work  as  diesei 
respect.'  {Prisons,  ^^  pp.  36 
The  Report  to  the  Congni 
Belgium  states:  'It  is  in] 
to  effect  the  reformation  d 
ncrs,  but  it  is  important  alio  1 
them,  on  their  liberatioD,  in  I 
tion  in  which  they  may  gain  si 
living  by  work.*  {Prisons,^ 
The  French  Bmort  (p.  82] 
'  What  is  desired  is  to  pnnii 
minal ;  what  is  sought  as  ih 
that  punishment  is  his  refer 
Therefore  industrial  labour  1 
found  in  the  prisons.  .  . 
thereby  sought  above  all  to 
the  dangers  of  idleness,  and 
the  taste  and  habit  of 
In  Prussia  (p.  126),  *It  is  ' 
highly  important  lor  a  ] 
during  his  imprisonment  \ 
how  to  help  himself  on  hifl 
tion.'  The  Russian  Repoi 
f  p.  197),  *  Industrial  work 
making  grmt  progress,  o 
the  advantages  it  offers  tl 
ner,  for  he  sees  that  he  eai 
relapse,  from  which  a  too 
wage  and  barren  firfrfmhisi 
not  save  him.'  And  we  00 
tiply  authoritative  atatea 
an  unlimited  extent  prov 
industrial  labonr  is  the  nu 
tive  and  most  merciful  i 
dealing  with  our  prison  po( 
We  venture  to  repeat 
recorded  saying,  that  if  on 
thropists  visited  some  fbi^ 
son,  and  saw  for  the  fi 
such  an  instmment  as  a  1 
or  crank  at  work,  they  won 


apeal  to  the  faelings  of  tlie 
1(1  mise  a  cry  of  iiidigna- 
luh  barbarities  being  gicr- 
1  a  civilised  cominiiuitj-- 
possible  use  can  the  ti'ead- 
.■     crank,    and    ahot-drill 

■  they  deter  from  crime  ? 
ery  Visiting  Justice  can 
m  his  own  esperionce  that 

freqaently  reqoeet    that 

■  go  on  to  the  mill  instead 
ig  in  their  cells.  Ai-e  tbey 
inishments  ?  They  may  be, 
are  certainlydegniditig.  A 
ft  for  eight  or  ten  lioura  a 
anically  tnming  a  machine, 
Ling  to  divert  his  mind 
own  evil  thonghts<     Are 

liyeical  or  moral  nae?  The 
<f  knocks  the  beg-iiincr'a 
d  is  shirked  by  the  old 
and  anyone  who  lias 
;rankatwork(a3at  Lewes) 
shocked  to  think  of  the 
shoulders  and  aching  back 
1st  be  cansed  by  tiie  hor- 
ding action  ;  or  the  shot- 
Bt  Millbank)— what  can  be 
pid  ?     And  from  a  moral 

view  there  cannot  bu  a 
■gumcnt  in  favonr  of  rf- 
LCsc  punishments.  Surely 
has  come  when  we  may 
p  to  a  cruel  and  degrading 
puiiisliDient,  which  is,  in 
lemned  by  the  practice  of 
ion  in  Europe  and  America. 
Lord   Camnrvon   ia   right, 

the  punishment  of  the 
he  firr^t  consideration,  and 
m,ation  of  the  few  tho 
vo  believe  most  strongly 
strictly  penal  purposes  no 
!nt  is  more  severe  than 
:infinemcnt,  the  deprivation 

ikiid  a  minimum  of  food. 
also  join  issue  with  Lord 
n  whi'D  he  insists  that  'the 
on  of  the  few'  is  a  snbeidi- 
lenition-  The  'few'  are 
;d  chiefly  of  men  under- 
o  sentences  for  their  first 

The  practice  is  to  send  all 
when  first  committed  for  a 
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term  to  tho  mill,  crank,  or  ahot-drill ; 
and  are  we  permanently  to  degrade 
these  men  at  their  lirst  and  introduc- 
tion to  prison  discipline,  when  they 
may  have  brought  with  thera  the 
remembrances  of  more  gentle  and 
better  influences,  by  herding  them 
with  a  long  line  of  old  incorrigibles, 
to  do  work  so  useless  and  mono- 
tonous ? 

Wo  will  not  discass  at  length  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  en- 
couraging prisoners  in  habits  of 
industry  by  giving  them,  on  their 
discharge,  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  custom  is  general  in  our 
convict  establishments,  aud  appa,- 
rently  works  aatisfactorily,  although 
the  convicts  on  discharge  are  only 
allowed  jnst  sufflcient  money  to 
maintain  themselves  while  seeking 
employment ;  but  other  rewards 
are  offered  for  extra  indostry,  such 
as  a  shortening  of  the  sentence,  itc.; 
in  the  words  of  Major  Da  Cane,  that 
the  prisoner  may  bo  'mode  perfectly 
to  see  and  feel  ....  that  he 
has  something  to  work  and  hope  for, 
more  than  the  mere  avoidance  of 
paniaLment'  (Pttkotw,  ^'c.  p.  300), 
In  Continental  prisons  the  system 
seems  general,  and  in  many  is- 
stances  to  be  carried  to  excess.  Id 
the  English  county  and  borongh 
prisons  it  has  only  been  Tety  par- 
tially tried,  but  apparently  with 
some  success.  At  Bodmin, '  a  small 
percentage  is  paid  on  discharge ; 
this  system  acts  satisiactorily ' 
(Sonthem  Djst  p.  66).  At  Poole 
they  'participate  in  the  profits' 
(p.  117).  We  have  previoaslT 
quoted  the  retome  &om  Coldbath 
Fields  and  Holloway,  both  of  which 
are  very  satisfactory.  At  Lewes, 
'  prisoners  can  earn  fi?om  3^,  to  (>d. 
a  week  .  .  .  not  to  exceed  2I.  Re- 
convicted prisoners  have  a  reduced 
gratuity,  and  after  a  third  con- 
viction receive  nothing.  The  plan, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor, 
works  well,  and  is  a  great  stimnlns 
to  industry  in  the  case  of  well- 
disposed  prisoners '  (Sonthem  INst. 
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p.  372).  At  Warwick,  *all  work 
done  over  task  is  credited  to  the 
prisoners,  and  the  Grovernor  re- 
ports that  the  plan  works  very 
satisfactorily.*  (Southern  Dist.  p. 
390.)  At  Preston,  as  we  haye 
already  etat^d,  *  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed about  one-third  of  the  profits 
arising  from  their  work  done  in 
excess  of  their  task  .  .  .  not  ex- 
ceeding 2I.  The  plan  appears  to 
act  well.*  (Northern  Dist.  p.  46.) 
The  only  objection  we  have  heard  to 
the  system  is  that  the  prisoner  will 
be  inclined  to  neglect  the  lessons 
given  him  by  the  chaplain  in  order 
to  do  more  work.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  substantial  objection,  and 
it  cannot  be  a  very  diflicult  matter 
to  apportion  their  time  in  a  well- 
regulated  prison;  and  the  moral 
force  added  to  the  chaplain's 
teaching  by  the  practice  of  self- 
help  and  industry  must  disarm  his 
criticisms,  and  be  gladly  accepted 
as  an  assistance  to  his  labours. 

While  so  strongly  urging  the 
benefits  of  industrial  employment 
as  against  simple  penal  labour,  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
we  have  forgotten  the  outcry 
against  all  remunerative  trade  in 
gaols,  and  of  the  competition  against 
honest  labour.  We  think  that  there 
are  considerable  grounds  for  the 
complaints,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  energetio 
philanthropic  men  have  steadily 
opposed  it  in  all  its  forms. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
steam  machincr}"  in  use  at  Wake- 
field, and  wo  do  think  that  this  is 
carrying  a  good  system  to  excess, 
and  that  it  is  not  right,  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  an  honest  trade,  or  de- 
sirable from  economic  points  of 
view,  to  turn  a  prison  into  a  vast 
steam  manufactory.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  mat  trade  is  a 
sufferer  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
the  almost  universal  introduction 
of  mat-making  into  our  prisons ; 
even  the  Government  prisons  (at 
all  events  at  Pentonville)    having 


largely  engaged  in  this  ma 
tnre.  We  tUnk  all  steam 
and  mills  1  be  prohilnte 

that  some  regulation  migl 
made  limiting  the  mannfactu 
ptuticnlar  class  of  poods  to 
tain  number  of  ponaons  or 
certain  disfriots.  Mai-mak 
popnlar  because  it  pajs  fairl; 
and  a  prisoner  can  be  empkr 
his  cell  in  thflir  mannfiMstoi! 
we  confess  to  a  dislike  to  tb 
in  the  liring  oell ;  it  takes  vf 
of  the  room  and  canses  a 
quantity  of  dnst^  which  caaa 
adTisaUe  in  so  confined  a 
Oakum-picking  is  not»  as  s 
a  paying  empk^ment;  at 
port,  indeed,  it  anawers  veij 
bat  inland  a  prisoner  does  ac 
more  than  ill.  a  daj  in 
prisons. 

There  is  an  important  el 
connected  with  pnson  I£b  1 
leglected ;  we  menn  the  earn 
Tx>  aid  the  prisoneron  his  diss 
The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
deals  with  conricta,  and  tihai 
very  few  societies  to  help  <i 
minals  leaving  oar  ooontjrcr  bo 
paols.  In  the  City  of  '''^rrd^ 
is  a  asefal  soowfy  of  As 
called  the  *  ShoiiV  Fond  801 
which,  we  lue  informad,  is  « 
with  the  best  reanlts.  It  1 
the  discharged  prisoners  fay  *\ 
them  over  that  tiying  time  bii 
their  release  and  obtaimaff  sa 
ment|  l^  a  small  weddyafiow 
famislung  them  yntik  doth 
which  to  flo  and  seek  woik; 
chasing  aUtUo  stock  to  stnt 
in  bosiness ;  and  in  some  insi 
it  enables  those  who  hare  apn 
of  doing  well  abroad  to  mm 
It  also  defrays  the  ezpensa 
dental  to  the  admission  of  ; 
women  into  the  varioos  bom 
refuges  provided  for  their  1 

conditions It  ooc 

ally  helps  the  amiliea  of  pri 
just  at  the  t  ne  of  dire  di 
when  they  1  >  suddenly  di| 
of  the  1  ir  who  has  1 
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:>rted  them.'  At  Wakefield, 
thero  Bj-o  useful  Homes  for 
male  and  female  prisoners, 
b  st^L'm  to  have  worked  with 
actory  results.  There  ai-e  also 
tiee  in  somo  foreign  countries 
id  discharged  prisoncra.  At 
Da  there  is  one  which  doea  not 
very  successful  (Prisons,  frc 
).  In  France  there  is  an  Or- 
3f  Sisters,  viz.  of  the  '  Order 
faric-Toseph,'  who  have  de- 
1  themselves,  with  good  re- 
,  to  the  formation  of  refnges 
Tomcn,  and  who  also  are  per- 
;d  to  visit  the  women  while  in 
in.  '  The  Order  was  foonded 
J  years  ago  for  the  serrice  of 
rvision  of  female  prisons ' 
fom,  Src.  pp.  66,  93}.  In  Baden 
i  are  twenty-one  societies,  the 
ts  of  which  are  satisfactory 
03}.  In  Bavaria  they  exist  in 
f  province,  '  but  they  are  mnch 
pered  in  their  activity  by  ig- 
nce  '  (p.  112).  There  are 
ral  in  Prussia,  but  the  resnlts 
apparently  not  very  satisfoo- 
(p.  T28).  On  the  whole,  Bach 
tancc  mnst  depend  to  a  great 
it  on  the  good  sense  and  bene- 


voleufL-  of  tbo  managers;  it  iw  u 
eyatetii  which  cannot  be  forced  or 
improved  by  Governjuent  illU^r- 
ferenee.  Perhaps  an  order  of  ]»w- 
fcssionallr  trained  sisters  is  t.lie 
most  effective  way  of  doing  good  ; 
and  possibly  in  these  days  of  sister- 
hoiMis  and  societies  we  may  yet  find 
some  loving  devoted  vromen  follow- 
ing the  beneficent  example  of  the 
French  Order  of  Marie-Joseph, 

We  have  now  considered  most  of 
the  prominent  subjects  of  disciiHwon 
with  regard  to  prison  arrungooienta. 
We  believe  our  gaols  to  bo  good,  but 
wo  trast  we  may  have  tliem  better. 
The  Home  Secretary  has  a  difBcult 
task  before  him.  He  will  have  to 
deal  especially  with  the  question  of 
tbu  desirability  of  alrictly  penal 
punishment ;  of  the  excess  of  in- 
dustrial labour ;  of  the  jiayment  of 
'  prison  niini&ter.i; '  and  of  the 
more  efiective  eupervision  and  cen- 
tral control  over  Uio  prisotis.  These, 
and  many  minor  points,  are  safli- 
ciont  for  the  energies  of  a  strong 
raiuil;  And  kimwini;,'  tbo  capacity 
of oAir  prtstiit  Hiitiie  Seci'etary,  we, 
ivitli  the  utmost  contuk'nce,  leave 
the  matter  in  his  hands. 

J.  H. 
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ALL  that  is  wise  has  l)een  thonght 
already ;   we  must  try,  how- 
ever, to  think  it  again. 

How  shall  you  learn  to  know 
yourself  ? — Not  by  contemplation, 
but  action.  Strive  to  do  your 
duty,  and  you  will  soon  discover 
what  stuff  you  are  made  of. 

But  what  is  your  duty? — ^To 
fulfil  the  claims  of  the  day. 

The  rational  universe  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  great  undying  In- 
dividual, which  is  incessantly  pro- 
ducing that  which  it  must,  and 
thereby  makes  itself  lord  over  even 
the  accidental. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  it 
annoys  me  to  sec  man,  whose  highest 
function  consists  in  ruling  Nature, 
and  in  emancipating  himself  and 
those  belonging  to  him  from  the 
encompassing  necessity — when  I  see 
him,  from  some  false  preconceived 
notion,  doing  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  intended,  and  then  miser- 
ably bunirling  about  in  the  parts 
because  the  design  of  the  whole  is 
spoilt. 

Let  the  active  able  man  deserve 
and  expect : 

From  the  Great — grace; 
From  the  Powerful — favour; 
From  the  (Jood  and  Active — help; 
From  tlie  Multitude — liking; 
From  the  Individual — love. 

Everyone  must  think  in  his  own 
way  ;  for  he  will  always  discover 
some  sort  of  truth  or  approxima- 
tion to  truth  which  helps  him 
through  his  life.  But  he  must  not 
let  himself  drift  alonjr ;  he  must 
exercise  self-control  ;  it  beseems  not 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by 
mere  instinct. 

Unlimited  activity  of  whatever 
kind  must  at  last  end  in  bankruptcy. 


In  the  works  of  mmn,  •■ 
of  Nature,  it  is  the  intentkx 
is  chiefly  worth  stodjing. 

Men  come  to  iniatahB  ths 
and  others  beesnae  thej  U 
means  as  an  end,  the  consi 
being  that  their  verj  activi 
Tente  their  accomplishing  ai 
or  perhaps  efleets  the  rs? 
what  was  designed. 

What  we  plan,  what  we 
take,  should  already  be  so 
mapped  out  and  so  beast 
its  proportions  that  the  Wi 
interfering  oonld  only  msr  il 
should  thus  be  in  an  adrsot 
position  to  adjust  what  migk 
g^t  out  of  joint,  and  to  i 
what  had  been  destroyed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  < 
and  sift  whole,  half,  and  <] 
errors,  and  to  put  what  of  tnl 
contabi  in  its  proper  place. 

Truth  need  not  always  I 
bodied ;  enough  if  it  horJor  i 
like  a  spiritual  essence,  whid 
one  peace  and  fills  the  atmo 
with  a  solemn  sweetness  10 
monious  music  of  balls. 

^Blowing  is  not  playia 
flute ;  you  must  use  yovr  fisi 

Generalisations  and  gmi 
conceit  are  always  prapsn 
most  lamentable  misluys. 

Botanists  haT8  a  ekm  of 
which  they  name  Imeom/U 
might  in  the  same  ssnss  ip 
incomplete,  imperfiMSt  nw 
namely,  whose  longing  and 
gling  are  not  in  proportioB  ti 
doing  and  performing. 

The  smallest  man  mar  ba 
plete  by  confining  his  adiooi' 
the  limits  of  his  capacity  sad 
but  even  fine  gifts  are  ob 
ruined,  and  annihilated  if  At 
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roporlion  be  waatiag. 
ef  will  often  display  it- 
1  new  time ;  for  who 
Talfil  satisfactorily  the 
n  age  everyway  ftill  of 
■n  and  also  in  rapidest 

■sons  of  wise  activity, 
;  gtiuged  their  powers, 
'itii  sense  and  modem- 
ipe  to  become  profictentn 
)wledge  of  the  nniverse. 
mistake :  to  hold  one- 
•h  and  rate  oneself  too 

lally  meet  with  yoang 
m  I  see  nothing  I  coold 
d  or  improved ;  nerer- 
cl  anxions  when  I  see 
i^hly  able  to  swim  with 

of  the  times ;  and  I  am 

impelled  in  this  case 
itttention  to  the  fact  that 
"rail  boat,  had  the  rudder 
is  hntids  in  order  that 
lot  allow  bimi^elf  to  be 
:;iiaiice  currents,  bnt  by 

of  his  judgment. 

shall  a  yoong  man  by 
1  tfforts  discover  that 
■j-lxidy  does,  approves, 
L'a  to  be  hurtful  and  re- 
?     How  shall  ho  not  let 

mid  temperament  waft 
same  direction  ? 
■^'ard  it  as  the  great«8t 
of  our  time,    in  which 
illowcd  to  attain  to  ma- 

cach  moment  is  swal- 
r  its  successor,  the  day 
vitliin  the  day,  and  that 
3  continually  live  from 
Mith,  without  in  reality 
anything.  Do  we  not 
ssfss  newspapers  for 
iflhcday?  Areadywit, 
miplit  still  intercalate 
and  the  other.  Thus 
fbody  thinks,  fancies, 
itends  doing,  is  drt^ged 
ty.  Nobody  must  suffer 
but  as  a  pastime  for 


others,  the  news  flying  from  house 
to  bonse,  from  city  to  city,  froni 
country  to  country,  and,  at  last, 
from  continent  to  continent,  with 
incredible  velocity. 

But  we  can  as  littJe  hope  to  pot 
down  the  steam-engine  as  these 
phenomena  showing  themselves  in 
the  moral  world :  the  animation 
of  commerce,  the  swift  passage  of 
paper-money,  the  accumulation  of 
debt  to  pay  debt,  such  are  the  enor- 
mously complicated  clenientB  which 
the  young  man  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  at  present.  It  is  well  if 
ho  is  endowed  by  Kature  with  quiet 
and  moderation,  making  no  exor- 
bitant claims  on  the  world  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  allowing  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  it  on  the  other. 

In  every  circle  the  Time-spirit 
lies  in  wait  for  him,  and  nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  to  point  out 
to  him  early  enough  the  direction 
in  which  his  will  ong-ht  to  steer. 

The  importance  of  the  most  in- 
nocent speeches  and  acts  increases 
with  our  years,  and  I  strive  cuu- 
tionally  to  direct  the  attention  of 
thuse  whom  I  see  often  abont  me, 
to  the  difierence  there  is  between 
sincerity,  confidence,  and  indiscre- 
tion ;  nay,  that  in  reality  there  ia 
no  difference,  but  rather  a  subtle 
transition — which  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed,or,  better  still,  felt — from  what 
is  most  harmless  to  the  most  mis- 
chievons. 

To  this  end  we  ought  to  cultivate 
onrtact,  or  we  run  the  risk  of  in- 
advertently forfeiting  people's  fa- 
vour from  the  same  cause  which 
first  gained  it  us.  We  naturally 
learn  this  in  our  course  through 
life,  but  only  after  having  paid  a 
heavy  school-fee  for  it,  which  un- 
fortunately we  cannot  prevent  our 
snccesaora  &om  being  obliged  to 
pay  likewise. 

The  relation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  life  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  stage  of  derelopment  uey  hare 
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attained,  to  the  character  of  tbe 
times,  and  a  thousand  other  acci- 
dental circumstances ;  it  is  not  easy 
for  anyone,  therefore,  to  form  a 
sound  conclusion  on  the  Bnbjeot  as 
a  whole. 

Poetry  acts  chiefly  at  the  earlier 
stage  of  human  conditions,  be  thej 
either  quite  rude,  lialf-civilised,  or 
in  a  transitional  period  of  oivilisa* 
tion ;  or  at  the  first  acquaintance 
with  an  alien  civilisation,  so  that 
one  may  say  the  action  of  novelty  is 
always  concerned  in  it. 

Music,  in  the  best  sense,  does  not 
require  novelty ;  nay,  the  older  it 
is  and  the  more  we  are  accnstomed 
to  it,  the  greater  its  effect. 

The  dignity  of  art  perhaps  chiefly 
manifests  itself  iu  music,  as  it  con- 
tains no  adventitious  elements. 
Consisting  chiefly  in  form  and  feel- 
ing, it  heightens  and  refines  what- 
ever it  expresses. 

Music  is  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. The  sacred  character  is  tho- 
roughly suited  to  its  dignity,  and 
through  this  it  exercises  the  most 
potent  influence  on  life,  an  influ- 
ence continuing  the  same  at  all 
times  and  epochs.  Profane  mnsic 
ought  to  be  permeated  by  cheerful- 
ness. 

That  species  of  music  wbich 
mixes  up  the  sacred  and  profane 
charactiT  is  godless,  while  that  of 
a  hybrid  kind,  which  loves  to  exp 
press  weak,  pitiable,  and  miserable 
feelings,  l)ecomes  absurd ;  for  it  is 
not  grave  enough  for  sacredness, 
and  hicks  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  its  opposite — gaiety. 

The  sacred  character  of  church 
music,  the  gaiety  and  sportiveness 
of  popular  melodies,  are  the  two 
hinges  on  which  music  turns.  An 
infallible  effect  is  always  produced 
by  either  kind — devotion  or  dancing. 
The  blending  of  these  two  elements 
is  confusing,  the  dilution  turns 
vapid ;  and  when  music  endeavours 
to  accommodate  itself  to  didactic 


or  descriptiye  poetry,  it  I 
cold. 

Plastic  arfc  nrodnoes  an 
upon  ns  at  only  its  hjgiMil 
On  varioiui  aooountB  wa  i 
impressed  by  mediooie  vor! 
on  the  whole,  Ubiej  peqik 
than  deHght  na.  Soiupfean 
fore,  shomd  strive  to  lay  U 
snbsidiairy  interest  in  the  i 
sochas  IS  fimnd  in  tiie  lil 
of  remarkable  men.  Bnt  n 
also,  a  high  dcnree  of  en 
must  be  attained  in  otiiBt  \ 
bine  the  attributes  of  in 
dignity. 

Paintixig  is  the  most  Am 
acoommo&ting  of  all  the  aii 
most  fiunle  beoaase,  even  i 
where  it  is  more  of  a  oieft 
arty  wetderate  and  take  ] 
in  mnch  of  it  on  aooonnt 
salnect-matter ;  pertly 
technical  skill,  however  ■ 
in  point  of  eaceoation,  impn 
educated  and  nnedneaten  i 
that  it  is  genermlly  aooepfcal 
rises  but  partially  to  ue 
art.  Tmth  in  oolonring^ 
faces,  and  in  the  rehtion  oi 
objects  to  one  another,  is  i 
pleasing;  and  as  the  sja 
over,  is  aoonstomed  to  aai 
thing,  a  miaahapendbMoti  < 
reality  or  in  ooanteneili  i 
offensive  to  it  aa  a  diaeord  i 
ear.  We  tolerate  the  aoni 
beoanae  we  haUtoal^  aee  ji 
objeota.  If  the  pamlar,  ti 
iahutin  aome  deneeaai 
will  find  more  poUioi^ 
than  a  muaicnaa  of  theaaa 
the  minor  painier,  aft  lead 
ways  act  by  Kim^lf^  ^lAi 
musician  of  like  ataadne 
co-operate  with  others,  in 
produce  some  effect  by  i 
combined  performances. 

The  question  aa  to  wheCl 
we  onirht  to  inatitute  con 
in  cri  9flr  worka  of  ai 
be  answer  aa  feUowa:  ' 
notfMvr  i      it  to  eornpan 
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d  a  conception,  an  idea  of 

nnd  onght  to  be  produced. 
Iciu;  on  the  roud  to  cnl- 
ever,  finds  most  forthcr- 
ibstaining  from  compari- 
vicwing  each  merit  aopa- 
y  this  means  feeling  and 
n  for  the  more  general 
aro  gradually  developed, 
larisons  of  the  nninitiated 
ct,  a  species  of  indolence 
:»pe  the  trouble  of  jndg- 

if  truth  shows  itself  in 
ig  and  appreciating  what 
Ucrever  it  may  exist, 
orically  tempered  human 
10  understand  one  which 
ilatcd  that,  in  estimating 
mry  merite  and  capacities, 
4  also  taken  into  account. 
:>it  result  to  be  derived 
.ory  is  tlie  enthusiasm  it 

,lity  challenges  originality. 
ist  remember  that  there 
f  people  who,  although 
■iginality,  yet  wish  to  say 
r  striking,  and  thus  the 
msical  things  of  all  sori« 

of  a  profound  and  serious 
lind  are  placed  in  a  diffi- 
ioii  as  regards  the  public. 
1  wlio  would  have  me  for  a 
■peak  positively ;  of  the 
ic  I  have  enough  within 

lition  is  so  innate  in  man 
I  try  to  expel  it  it  retreats 
Idest  nooks  and  comers, 
ng  unexpectedly  when  it 

for  any  MClrit,. 
ould   know  many   things 
d  WD   not  wish  to  know 

minutely  ;  for  an  object 
umcs  just  proportions 
:■  an   angle    of    forty-five 

licroscope   and    telescope 


have  a  tendes^  to  confnse  our 
proper  homao  nnderstanding. 

I  hold  mj  peace  concerning  many- 
things,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  perplex 
my  fellow-men,  and  am  content  to 
see  them  rejoicing  at  what  irri- 
tates me. 

EvprytWng  is  peminmis  t^rit 
emimcipatee  our  iiitelleut  wit  hoot 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  otir 
self-control. 

It  is  the  Wliat  rather  than  tha 
How  which  usually  interests  people 
in  a  work  of  art ;  for  while  abls 
to  grasp  the  former  in  its  parts  they 
cannot  s-pprehend  the  latter  as  a 
whole.  Hence  comoa  the  lovo  of 
extracting  paesaKcs — in  tln>  course 
of  which,  however,  if  we  are  careful 
observers,  wo  shall  sw  that  the  total 
eft'eot  is  Again  reproduced,  only,  ia 
this  case,  unconsciously  to  every- 

Tlio  (jncstion  as  to  whence  the 
poet  has  derived  liia  work  concerns 
hia  subject- matt  or  aJono  :  of  the 
How  one  never  leanis  anything. 

Imagination  is  only  i-o^tilated  by 
art,  more  eapecially  by  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  more  frightful  thui 
imagination  devoid  of  taste. 

Mannerism  is  produced  by  missing' 
the  ideal — is,  in  fact,  a  subjective 
ideal;  it  rarely,  therefore,  is  wanting 
in  ingenuity. 

The  philologist  depends  on  the 
congruity  of  written  tradition. 
Thus,  a  manuscript  forming  the 
object  of  research  is  often  ^11  of 
gaps,  of  &ults  of  orthography  and 
other  objectionable  qualities,  neces- 
sarily producing  corresponding  gaps 
in  the  sense.  Perhaps  a  second, 
perhaps  a  third  copy  is  discovered, 
and  by  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween them  the  possibility  increases 
of  eliciting  sense  and  reason  from 
the  m&uuaoript.  Nay,  the  philo- 
logist makes  still  another  step,  and 
tmsta  that  his  own  efforts,  unaided 
by  flxtemftl  appliances,  may  enable 
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him  Bot  only  to  nnderstand  the 
matter  in  band,  but  to  reconstract 
it  afresh  as  a  consistent  whole. 
Bat  special  tact  and  absorption  in 
the  departed  ant h or  being  required 
for  this,  as  well  as  a  certain  degree 
of  inventive  power,  wo  must  not 
blcAno  the  philologist  if  he  also 
arrogate  the  right  of  judgment  in 
matters  of  taste  in  which,  however, 
he  is  not  always  equaUj  snccessfxil. 

The  poet's  function  consists  in 
representation.  This  reaches  its 
climax  when  it  rivals  reality,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  its  descrip- 
tions are  vivified  by  his  genius  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  appear 
actually  present.  Poetry,  at  its 
culminating  point,  makes  the  im- 
pression of  something  absolutely 
external,  and  as  soon  as  it  assumes 
an  inward  character  its  decline 
begins.  That  kind  of  poetry  which 
only  represents  the  inner  without 
embodying  it  in  some  external  form, 
or  without  making  us  feel  the  ex- 
terior by  means  of  the  inner  world, 
is  in  either  case  the  last  stage 
whence  it  retrogrades  into  common 
life. 

Oratory  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  poetry ;  it  uses  and 
abuses  them  in  order  to  obtain  cer- 
tain outward,  moral  and  immoral, 
ends  momentarily  advantageous  in 
common  life. 

The  real  merit  of  the  so-called 
VolksUed  consists  in  its  subject 
being  directly  inspired  by  nature. 
But  the  poet  of  culture  could 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  if  he 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

As  a  really  educated  man,  how- 
ever, ho  will  lack  that  pithiness  of 
phrase  always  more  or  less  at  the 
command  of  simply  natural  persons. 

Only  he  can  judge  of  history 
who  has  had  a  history  of  his  own. 
This  equally  applies  to  nations. 
The  Germans  have  only  become 
judges  of  literature  since  they  have 
possessed  a  literature  themselves. 


We  are  only  reaUr  alin 
we  enjoy  the  goodwill  of  otii 

Piety  is  not  an  end,  bat  a 
of  attaining  the  highest  i^ 
cnltare  by  perfect  peaoeoj 
Hence  it  is  to  be  obsem 
those  who  make  piety  an  a 
aim  in  itself  for  tbe  most  p 
come  hypocrites. 

*  One  must  do  more  whea 
old  than  when  one  was  you 

Even    the    iblfihnent  o 
leaves  a  sense  of  being  in 
becaose  we  are  nerer  thn 
•satisfied  with  onrselTes. 

It    is    only    the    loveki 
descry  defects  in  others; 
ceive  these,  therefore,  we  m 
come  loveless,  bnt  not  ma 
is  absolntely 


The  greatest  good  fiyrtaw 
which  amends  onr  imper 
and  balances  onr  fiinlts. 

We  only  acknowledge  hi 
is  of  nse  to  ns.  We  adoM 
the  monarch  becanse  his  i 
mont  renders  onr  proper^ 
We  expect  that  hie  will  a 
protection  against  nnpleasi 
cnmstances  at  home  or  shra 

The  stream  is  the  miQer'i 
as  well  asservanti  and  mshe 
over  the  wheel :  what  good  i 
ing  listlessly  through  the  ti 

He  who  contents  himsi 
simple  experience,  and  acts 
ingly,  possesses  a  soiBoient 
of  truth.    The  growing  d 
be  called  wise  in  this  sense. 

The  only  nse  of  theorisi 
they  make  ns  belieTe  in  the 
tion  of  phenomena. 

Every  abstract  tmth,  if 
cally  applied,  is  brought  I 
human  understanding  by  ac 
observation,  and  so  the 
understanding  is  led  on  to 
reasoning. 

He  who  pitches  his  dem 


Masrimt  a 

wtio  (U'll^hta  in  intricFitc 
icea,  is  liable  to  error. 
■e  from  nnalo<ry  is  not  to 
ant'd  ;  the  advantage  of 
lod  is,  that  it  settli's 
iefiuit«ly^does  not,  in 
lit  liuality;  while  1  hu 
indnction,  on  the  crm. 
iists  in  the  placing  befuri; 
ileliliernte  aim,  and  hurrv- 
iiid  false  ideas  along  yi'\th 
idea  von  r  to  reach  it, 
y  apprehension,  or  a  cor- 
of  hnman  affairs,  is  the 
irloom  of  common  sense, 
iperception  of  the  ontei- 
world  is,  on  the  contrary, 

it  manifests  itself  in  t)ic 
understanding,  and  -di- 
ongh  Hction;  the  lattiir 
lly,  chiefly  in  mathematir>j, 
of  form.s  and  nnmber:^, 
peech,  and  in  an  origiiiii), 
c-iil  milliner  in  the  poetz'y 
ami  tlic  proverbs  of  cora- 

)iin|zsa(?t  upon  us  by  means 
n.  History  may  becaHuJ 
[-iditiiin  ;  while  that  of  a 
id  is  mythical,  and  nearly 

imagination  ;    bat  if  wo 

n  third  kind  of  meaning 
Iniiisfiirmt'd  to  mysticism, 
sily  assumes  a  subjective 

so  that  wo  only  appro- 
!:  which   is  sympathetic  to 

res  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
.e  wish  to  bo  truly  helped 
[1  our  development,  are  : 


gthcniuf^ 

-working  Inflnonces. 
temptation,  as  well  as  in 
2    must    distinguish    be- 
lt is  attainable  and  what 
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is  not :  failing  this,  we  can  accom- 
plish little  either  in  life  or  know- 
ledge, 

t  comman  est  le  gdnio  da 


Le  s  _ 
I'hnmanite. 

The  common  sense  which  would 
pass  for  the  genius  of  mankind 
most  be  judged  by  its  utteranues  in  • 
the  first  place.  If  wa  enquire  what 
are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  by 
mankind,  we  shall  discover  the  foL- 
lowing:  Mar 
Ifthi 

grows  impatient,  and  if  they  are,  in- 
different. Man,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  oscillates  between  these 
two  states;  he  turns  hia  under- 
standing, or  so-called  common 
senae,  to  account,  to  satisfy  his 
want*! ;  but,  having  succeeded  in 
this,  it  behoves  him  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  produced  by  indifference. 
And  if  this  ia  confined  within  the 
iian-owest  and  most  necessaiy 
limits,  he  may  hope  to  succeed  in 
his  endeavours.  But  if  his  wants 
are  of  a  higher  nature,  if  they 
transcend  the  circle  of  ordinary  life, 
common  sense  no  longer  suffices, 
ceases  to  be  genius,  and  the  realm 
of  error  opens  out  before  mankind. 

Nothing  happens,  however  fool- 
ish, which  common  sense  and  fortune 
may  uot  set  right  again ;  bnt  no- 
thing reasonable  can  take  place  that 
chance  and  folly  may  not  again  put 
out  of  joint. 

A  great  idea  ia  no  sooner  em- 
bodied externally  than  it  acts  in  a 
certain  sense  despotically;  whence 
ita  accompanying  advanta^s  soon 
turn  to  drawbacks.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  defend  and  praise 
every  institution  by  recalling  its 
beginnings,  and  by  demonstratiiiK 
that  everything  that  was  appli- 
cable to  it  at  that  time  must  still 
continue  to  be  so. 

Leasing,  who  had  himself  to  sub- 
mit reluctantly  to  various  restraints, 
makes  one  of  his  characters  eaj 
that '  no  man  can  be  forced  against 
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his  will.*  A  clever  man,  of  a  cheer- 
ful disposition,  said :  '  He  who 
wills,  must;'  while  a  third  per- 
80 Q  of  culture  added,  *He  who 
comprehends,  wills  also.'  They 
fancied  that  they  had  thus  embraced 
the  entire  circle  of  apprehension, 
volition,  and  necessity.  Bat,  on  the 
whole,  man's  apprehension  of  thinffs, 
whatever  its  nature,  determines  his 
conduct;  hence  nothing  is  more 
frightful  than  active  ignorance. 

There  are  two  peaceful  powers : 
Justice  and  Fitness. 

Justice  claims  what  is  due.  Polity 
what  is  seemly.  Justice  weigns 
and  decides ;  Polity  surveys  and 
orders.  Justice  reiers  to  the  in- 
dividual, Polity  to  the  conmiii- 
nity. 

The  history  of  the  sciences  is  a 
mighty  fugue,  in  which  the  voice 
of  nation  after  nation  becomes  suc- 
cessively audible. 

If  a  man  will  perform  all  that 
people  require  of  him,  he  must  over- 
rate himself. 

And  we  willingly  tolerate  his  self- 
esteem  if  it  doe.-  Tint  grow  absurd. 

Work  makes  the  workman. 

It  is  much  easier  to  put  oneself 
in  the  place  of  a  mind  involved  in 
positive  error  than  in  that  of  one 
which  dallies  with  half-truths. 

The  pleasure  which  Germans 
take  in  a  certain  licence  in  art  is 
due  to  their  bungling  propensities  ; 
for  the  bungler  shrinks  from  ac- 
knowledging a  right  method,  lest  be 
annihilate  himself. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  a  man  of 
remarkable  genius  often  wars  with 
himself,  his  circumsliinces,  and  his 
times,  and  consequently  never  suc- 
ceeds in  his  ol)jects.  The  poet 
Burger  is  a  sad  case  in  point. 

The  highest  respect  which  an 
author  can  show  the  public  is  not 
by  gratifying  its  expectations,  but 
by    offering   what    he   himself   at 


various  times  maj  oonai 
and  appropriate  to  the 
cultare  attained    bj  hi 

others. 

There  is  no  wisdom  sai 

Everybody  can  detect 
but  not  a  lie. 

The  German,  fasTing  f 
opinions,  does  not  thsnfa 
want  of  freedom  in  matt 
telleot  and  taste. 

Are  there  not  riddles  c 
the  world  without  ou 
riddles  of  the  gimpLifi 
menap 

The  Bmallesthaircastsiii 

What  things  in  my  lif 
to  aooomplish  nnder  him 
cies,  I  have  neverthefci 
understand  at  last 

A  freehanded  dispositioi 
to  get  fiEkvoor,  eqwoill 
accompanied  by  hnmilitj. 

Ere  the  bnxsting  fartt 
storm  the  dust,  so  soon  t 
is  violently  agitated  tat 
time. 

Even  with  the  best  ' 
inclination,  one  doei  ac 
know  his  neighbou;  sai 
frequently  supervenesi  di 
everything. 

We  should  know  om 
better  did  we  not  ahrmti 
ourselves  on  a  par  wiu  m 

Eminent  men  tmn  had 
fore;  as  one  cannot  oonpv 
to  ihem^^one  keeps  adwrp 
for  their  faults. 

Knowledge  of  man  it  d 
consequence  in  the  woM 
possess  the  knack,  at  as 
moment,  of  outwitting  the: 
has  to  deal  with.  Thisis { 
fairs  and  by  mountebanki. 

It  does  not  follow  thsi  i 
there  is  water  there  nmst  b 
but  wherever  we  faesr  fan 
is  water. 


Maxtmt  and  Reflections. 


31S 


10  knows  no  latignnge  but 
does  not  even  know  that. 

are  not  of  much  conso- 
1  yontli,  but  we  must  gaard 
Iraggiug  them  nith  us  into 
ige. 

aiinuated  errors  are  fusty, 
,bl(.'  lumber. 

a  tjTanuical   folly  of  Car- 
clielieu,  Comeilk'  liad  lost 
:g  in  himself. 
;  gets  into  special  iisations — 

a  blind  alley,  where  abe 
fo  forward  and  will  not 
k  :  hence  tbe  olistinacy  of 

ictamorpbosia  in  the  highi-r 
icb  consists  in  inking  and 
winning  and  loiiing,  was 
ae  excellently  d(tpict«d  by 

aody  has  a  certain  some- 
his  nature  which,  if  pub- 
wed,   must  exciJe  displea- 

a  man  begins  to  ponder 
physical  or  moral  nature, 
y  discovers  that  ho  is  sick. 
dtmaud  of  nature  that  a 
sometimes  lulled  withoat 
sleep;  thence  the  pleasure 
okiag,   drinking,  and  opi- 

iportant  for  a  man  of  action 
gilt,  but  he  should  not 
iraself  as  to  whether  right 

beat  about  the  wall  with  a 
Cincying  at  eery  blow 
arc  hitting  the  nail  on  the 

-encb  language  baa  arisen 
the  written  but  the  spoken 
the  Lalin  tongue, 
jtuallj-actoal,  in  which  for 
!nt  we  can  neither  discern  a 
ature  nor  of  the   will,  is 


To  write  history  is  one  fashion  of 
getliug  rid  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  possess  what  we  do 
not  understand. 

Not  everybody  becomes  productive 
on  having  a  germinal  idea  trans- 
mitted to  him  ;  it  may  only  serve  to 
suggest  somothiug  already  quite 
well  known. 

Weak-minded  persons  dispense 
farours  because  they  consider  it  a 
mark  of  sovereignty. 

Nothing  is  so  commonplneo  but 
will  seem  humorous  if  oxjii-eaaed 
with  a  certain  oddity  of  manner. 

People  always  retain  sufficient 
energy  to  do  that  of  which  they  are 
convinced. 

Let  memory  fail  ao  long  as  you 
can  rely  on  your  judgment  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  so-called  nature  poets  are 
men  of  fresh  talents,  who  have  ap- 
peared in  A  stagnant,  mannered,  and 
over-eultivateu  epoch  of  art, — bnt 
rejected  by  it.  Thoy  cannot  avoid 
certain  platitudes,  and  may,  there- 
fore, Reem  to  have  a  retrograde  ton- 
Jeney  ;  yot  thay  cxeroisB  a  nigcae- 
rating  influence  and  cause  new 
progress. 

A  nation  has  no  judgment  till  it 
can  judge  itself.  And  this  great 
advantage  is  of  late  attainment. 

Instead  ofcontradictingmywords 
people  should  act  according  to  my 


inting  and  tattooing  of  the 
return  to  animalism. 


Theadversaries  of  an  honestcauae 
do  but  beat  on  burning  coals  ;  these 
are  scattered  abroad  and  inflame, 
when  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
produced  any  effect. 

Uan  were  not  the  noblest  creature 
on  the  earth  if  ho  were  not  too 
noble  for  it, 

.;  One  must  leave  certain  minds  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  idio- 
syncrasies. 

Works  of  a  certain  order  are  now 
produced  which  are  null  and  void 
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without  being  absolaiely  bad ;  xrall 
for  want  of  substance,  yet  not  bad, 
as  tlieir  authors  had  tbe  general 
outline  of  good  models  in  their 
mind's  eye. 

lie  who  shirks  the  idea  ends  by 
becoming  incapable  of  forming  con- 
ceptions. 

We  justly  call  those  men  our 
masters  from  whom  we  always 
learn;  but  not  everyone  of  whom 
we  leani  deserves  this  title. 

Lyrical  work  ought  to  be  full  of 
reason  as  a  whole,  and  a  little  un- 
reasonable in  detail. 

You  are  all  of  you  like  the  ocean, 
which,  distinguished  by  different 
appellations,  is,  after  all,  nothing  bat 
salt  water. 

Empty  self-praise  is  said  to  smell 
amiss  ;  that  may  be,  but  the  public 
has  no  nose  for  the  detection  of 
unjust  blame  of  others. 

The  novel  is  a  subjective  epic,  in 
which  the  author  asks  permission 
to  manipulate  the  world  in  his  par- 
ticular manner ;  all  that  concerns 
us,  therefore,  is  to  ask  whether  he 
has  such  a  manner,  and  the  rest 
follows  of  itself. 

There  arc  problematical  natures 
unfit  for  every  condition  in  which 
they  arc  placed  and  satisfied  with 
none.  Thence  arises  the  monstrous 
conflict  which  consumes  life  with- 
out enjoyment. 

The  real  good  we  do  occurs  chiefly 
claniy  vi  et  prccarlo  (i.e.  secretly, 
perforce,  and  accidentally). 

It  is  difficult  to  be  just  to  the 
present  moment ;  if  indifferent,  it 
bores  us ;  the  good  one  has  to 
carr}',  and  the  bad  to  drag  along. 

I  should  say  the  happiest  man  is 
he  who  can  link  the  end  of  his  life 
with  its  commencement. 

Man  is  of  so  obstinately  con- 
tradictory  a  nature  that  he  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  forced  to  his 
own   advantage,  yet    suffers    con- 


stnonts  of  all  kindi  irhieh 
his  harm. 

Foresight  is  simple,  sftei 
very  complicated. 

There  moat  be  aomeAiai 
about  a  condition  which 
one  in  freah  troabka  ereiy 

Nothing  ia  more  oomsn 
on  the  pomt  of  oommitfeiiii 
prudent  action  than  to  b 
look-out  fyr  a  poarible 


It  is  with  true  opioion 
one  has  the  courage  to 
with  pawns  first  amncec 
chessboard:  thegr  may  he 
but  they  have  inangnimted 
which  must  be  won. 

It  is  as  certain  aa  it  is  « 
that  truth  and  error  qri 
the  same  aouroe;  we  noi 
therefore,  beware  of  injorii 
lest  we  injure  iruUi  at  t 
time. 


Truth  appertains  to 
error  is  of  time.  It  was,  il 
remarked  of  an  eztraordini 
'  Le  malheur  dea  terns  a  a 
eireur,  maia  la  feroe  da  i 
Ten  a  fait  sortir  aveoglaiitt 

Everybodjhaapeoaliaritii 
he  cannot  get  xid  of;  and] 
e  ver  hannleas  tfasy  maj  bs^ 
frequently  the  oaose  of  i 
failure. 

He  who  seems  not  io 
more  than  he  ia,  is  wan 
seems. 

In  art  and  aoieneenok 
in  action,  eveiyUiiug  dap 
the  olgeot  bamg  deailf 
hendedy  and  treated  oonfai 
the  law  of  ita  natova. 

When  we  find  sensiUe  t 
genious  persons  judging  mc 
science  in  their  old  age,  the 
simply  is,  that  their  eqis 
regarding  it  and  themeeh 
been  pitched  too  hi^ 

I  pit^  thoae  who  bewi 
mutabOity  of  thisga,  and  v 
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si; 


speculations  con* 
QQthiiigness  of  the 
iro  «o  hero  for,  if 
e  transitory  lasting, 
f  possible  if  we  can 
t  their  true  valoe. 

rench  call  tottrnure 
conceit  softened  by 
lay  convince  na  that 
lot  possibly  Itave 
lieir  conceit  is  bard 
tir  gentleness  mild 
and,  a.s  one  qaality 
the  other,  they  can 

}  any  longer  at  the 
has  lasted  a  qnarter 


jappencd  to  me,  and 
a  work  of  art  dis- 

a  first  inspection, 
ot  np  to  its  mark  ; 
I  that  it  has  merits 
penetrate  its  secret, 
rariably    make    the 

discoveries;  descry. 
lies  in  the  thing  and 
in  myself. 

inicslic  and  private 
'  arc  public  savings 
f  funds,  out  of  which 
■eive  assistance  in 
■ity;  but  hero  the 
f  silently  draws  his 

pietism  consists  not 
obitrnction  of  true, 
L'tlipblc  ideas,  as  in 
of  false  ones. 

k  me,  after  having 
.ttcntion  to  the  study 
mperior  and  inferior 
wc  might  consider 
lively  the  warp  and 
jrld's  web ;  for  the 
tcrmines  the  breadth 
whereas  the  latter 
rability  and  consis- 


tence, with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
of  some  sort  of  design.  Tlio  F<hears 
of  the  Parca;,  on  the  other  hand, 
control  its  length,  to  which  all  else 
is  finally  forced  to  submit.  Wo 
ivill  not,  however,  carry  the  meta- 
phor any  farther. 

Books  have  a  fate  of  their  own, 
fif  which  nothing  can  deprive  thum. 
Who  never  ate  his  bread  iu  sorrow, 
Who    never    spent   the    darksome 

hoars 
Weeping    and    watcliing    for    the 

morrow, 
He    knows   you    not,    yo   nnaeen 
Powers.' 

A  noble  and  honoured  qnocn  was 
wont  to  repeat  thaso  sorrowful 
lines  n-hen,  condemned  to  the 
crudest  exiio,  she  herself  became 
It  pi-ey  to  inespressiblc  grief.  She 
made  herself  familiar  with  a  wort 
c'oiilaining  these  words  as  well  aa 
r!<>  uiony  other  painful  eiperiencea, 
nnd  derived  thence  a  mel&ncholf 
consolation.  How  is  it  possible 
thenceforth  to  arrest  iin  infiuenoe 
already   stretching    into  boundless 

I  was  perfectly  delighted,  when 
in  the  Apollo  gallery  of  the  Villa 
Frascati  at  Rome,  to  see  with  what 
felicitous  iuTention  Domenichino 
has  depicted  the  scenes  most  appro- 
priate  to  tbo  character  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  one  remembers, 
too,  that  the  delight  of  the  ploa- 
santcst  things  is  enhanced  by  being 
experienced  amid  magnificent 
scenery,  nay,  that  noblo  sorronnd- 
ings  lend  a  certain  dignity  and 
significance  to  even  the  most  in- 
different moments  of  oar  life. 

Tmth  is  a  torch,  but  one  of 
enormous  size;  so  that  we  try  to 
slink  past  it  in  rather  a  blinking 
fashion  for  fear  it  should  bum  us. 

common. 


The  Wise  have  much  i: 
—^tekyltu. 


e  t^u'iteJ  Tram  Carljtc's  irnngUtion  of  H'tiMm  Sfeitier.    Tbo  Qucca 
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A  particular  want  of  good  sense 
in  many  sensible  people  consists  in 
their  not  knowing  how  to  interpret 
what  another  says  when  he  has 
not  said  it  exactly  as  he  ought. 

Everybody  thinks  that  because 
he  can  speak  he  is  entitled  to  speak 
about  language. 

Tolerance  comes  with  age.  I  see 
no  fault  committed  that  I  myself 
could  not  have  committed  at  some 
time  or  other. 

One  is  never  conscientious  daring 
action  :  none  but  the  looker-on  has 
a  conscience. 

])o  the  hnppy  really  believe  that 
one  who  sulfers  is  bound  to  perish 
with  the  dignity  which  the  Roman 
populace  required  of  the  Gladiator  ? 

Somebody  asked  Timon's  advice 
respecting  the  instruction  of  his 
children.  *  L(»t  tliem,*  he  replied, 
'bo  limirlii  ihnt  which  they  will 
never  cDniprehcnd.' 

There  are  ])ooplo  towards  vrhom  I 
foul  well  di.spose(.l,  and  could  wish 
that  1  were  able  to  be  still  better 

dispi-seJ. 

]]vou  as  lon;r  luibit  may  induce  ns 
to  glance  at  a  watch  that  has  stopped, 
we  may  look  in  a  fair  lady's  eyes 
as  iliougli  she  loved  us  still. 

1 1:\te  is  an  active,  envy  a  pnssivo 
displeasure  ;  it  need  not  surprise  ns, 
therefore,  to  sco  how  quickly  envy 
passes  into  bate. 

'i'here  is  a  certain  magic  in  rhythm 
leadin;:^  \is  to  believe  that  its  sub- 
limity belongs  to  ourselves. 

Dilettantism  taken  au  acrieux^ 
and  a  mechanical  manner  of  treating 
science,  become  ]>edantr}'. 

Onlv  a  master  can  further  art. 
But  ]iatrons  may  with  propriety 
stimulate  the  artist  hims(df:  this, 
however,  does  not  always  further 
ibe  interests  of  art. 

*  Perspicuity  consi.sts  in  a  proper 
di>t!il)!i{ion  of  lij^lit  and  shade.* 
J I 'in.  '.'Hi .     iL'ar,  hear  I 


Shakespeare  abonodsintf 
metaphors,  which  are  pei 
ideas,  in  &ot  a  manner  lU 
to  onr  times,  but  qnxte  ap| 
in  an  we*  when  art  of  an 
was  mi&r  the  inftaence  of  i 


He  abo*  takes  hu'sisul 
objects  whence  we  would  iui 
onrs ;  as,  for  example,  fiom 
Printinghad  idiead jbesn  dii 
for  more  than  a  centarf,  jei 
was  still  regarded  as  a  sum 
as  may  be  gathered  from  tii 
ings  of  that  time;  and  k 
came  that  the  high-miadi 
regarded  it  as  something  d 
venerable ;  bnt  onr  books  sm 
stitched  together,  and  we  sn 
conscious  of  respect  for  eidN 
or  contents. ' 

The  most  foolish  of  all  a 
consists  in  jonng  men  of 
talents  fearing  to  lose  thei 
nality  by  acknowledging 
which  have  already  beea 
nised  by  others. 

Scholars  have  nsnally  a 
dions  manner  of  Tsfaiuig 
an  error  in  their  eyes  aMU 
once  the  proportions  of  a  cri 

It   is    impossible    that 
should  ever  distinctly  m 

itself. 

No  sooner  had  sabjeel 
so-called  sentimental  poeli 
placed  on  a  level  with  post 
objective  and  realistio  tend 
consummation  not  to  bs  i 
unless  we  chose  to  eoni 
modem  poetry,  than  it  vo 
expected  that^  even  in  ihs 
the  advent  of  men  of  ins  ] 
genios,  they  woaU  Ihfl 
prefer  depicting  tbo  intiBSi 
riences  of  the  inner  life  to 
the  great  and  bnsy  worU 
them.  And  this  method  si 
vails  to  such  an  extent  A 
actually  posiiess  a  poetiy  i 
tropes,  to  which  one  nsi 
cede,  however, 
its  own. 
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^rth  while  to  make  the  jour- 
to  Brest  from  Nantes,  I  am 
.'mpted  to  say  from  England, 
Jake  of  a  day  at  Ploagastel 
Of  all  the  isolated  sea-coast 
ons  found  in  Brittany,  and 

numerous,  that  of  Plougas- 
3  most  strikinj^  and  curious, 
tne,  therefore,  who  has  come 

be  deterred  from  an  excnr- 
:  sntiiciently  insisted  upon 
;e-lK)oks,  and  easy  enough 
.vcather.  If  the  weather  is 
<l  more  rain  is  said  to  fall  in 
L'  than  in  any  other  part  of 
-wait ;  if  you  are  bored  to 

your  hotel,  put  up  with  it ; 

time  is  limited,  relinquish 
n<^  else,  but  on  no  account 
{rest  without  having  seen 
:el. 

•d  about  its  history  to  begin 
♦'rom  time  immemorial,  the 
II  aips  of  the  men,  and  the 
-s  of  tlie  women,  resembling 
the  E;;yptian  goddess  Isis, 
hhmI  to  warnint  the  ti-adi- 
heir  Kastern  origin  handed 
»v    ancient    writers.       The 

folks  in  these  parts  call 
•s  (laliU'ans,'  and  they  have 
iinained  a  colony  apai*t  like 
s,  marrying  amongst  each 
nly,  and  keeping  up  old 
sand  habits.  Some  historians 
aecd  their  oricjin  to  that 
•n  of  Asiatic  tribes  into 
I  Europe  spoken  of  by 
3    Siculus    and    other    old 

and  upon  the  occasion  of 
int  Science  Congress  at 
:he  subject  was  fully  entered 
ring  a  discussion  upon  the 
;j     of      Western     France. 

historians  all  agree  upon 

it,  namely,  that  certain  mi- 

from   the   region   of   the 

)wards  this  part  of  P^urope 


did  take  place;  some  say  that 
the  Christians  driyen  out  of 
Egypt  settled  at  Loctudy,  near 
Quimper,  though  no  evidence  bears; 
out  the  suggestion ;  whereas  in  some 
parts  of  Brittany,  notably  Plougastel, 
the  inhabitants  certainly  do  recall 
by  their  dress  an  Asiatic  descent, 
fancifully  or  otherwise.  Although 
they  go  to  mass,  and  the  famous 
Quinipily  Venus  —  also  supposed 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin — ^is  no 
longer  worshipped  with  mystic 
rites,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Catholicism  is  a  mere  whitewash,  as 
at  the  He  de  Batz,  afterwards  to 
be  described. 

The  subject  of  eflinology,  how- 
ever, where  such  a  mixture  of  popn* 
lations  has  to  be  handled  as  that  of 
Brittany,  is  inexhaustible,  and  I 
merely  hold  up  one  of  the  threads 
of  the  many-tangled  skein  as  an 
example  of  the  rest.  Plougastel  is 
not  the  only  isolated  little  colony,  as 
wo  have  seen,  and  others  were  met 
with  before  my  round  of  travel  was 
over. 

The  weather,  which  had  been 
rainy  and  windy  during  my  in- 
carceration— no  great  hardship  with 
pleasant  friends  and  kindly  care 
irom  the  people  of  the  house  — 
cleared  up  as  if  on  purpose  to 
enable  me  to  see  Plougastel.  That 
28  th  of  October  could  hardly  have 
been  brighter,  balmier,  tfnd  moro 
glowing  in  Algeria  or  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  neither  would 
you  find  a  lovelier  sight  than  the 
liarbour  of  Brest  as  you  drive 
towards  Plougastel.  Before  is 
a  beautiful  little  bay,  calm,  blue, 
and  sunny,  shut  in  by  rocks  of 
fantastic  shape,  and  distant  purple 
mountains  (the  Arez  chain  that  no 
Breton  can  be  brought  to  call  hills) ; 
behind,  a  wide  view  of  the  open  sea, 
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with  green  hills  sloping  to  tlie  shore, 
ships  at  anchor  and  fishing  boats 
gliding  about  airily  as  butterflies  ; 
whilst  the  road,  bordered  with  lofly 
trees  still  in  full   leafage,   made  a 
framework  of  green  through  which 
we  got  one  glimpse  after  anotlier  of 
this  calm,  lovely  scene.     Arrived  at 
the  ferr}',  wo  put  up  the  horses,  and 
after  waiting  an  hour,  crossed  with 
a  large  number   of  country  folks 
going  to  the  fair.     Some  were  from 
Plougastel — the  women  in  their  gay, 
naive,    and  most  becoming  attire, 
the  men  in  red  Phrygian  caps,  blue 
vests    and    trousers,    and  crimson 
sashes ;  their  dark  curly  locks,  olive 
complexion,  and  black  eyes,  and  often 
cunning  or  half-savage  look,  remind- 
ing me  of  Albanians.     The  cast  of 
•countenance  is  as  unlike  the  Breton 
as  can  be;  the  latter  being  open, 
simple,  and   genial,   mingled  with 
proud  reserve  and  melancholy.     A 
mile  or  so  of  winding  road,  bordered 
with  trees  and  ascending  sharply, 
having  wild  volcanic  rocks  on  either 
side,  leads  to  the  unattractive  little 
town  of  Plougastel.      The  hoofies 
are    dark    and    dirty,   the    streets 
narrow  and   ill-paved,  and  to-day 
so     blocked      with      pigs,      cows, 
^calves,    sheep,   and    their   owners, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get   along. 
The  ordinary  dress  of  the   people 
was    bright   and  picturesque,   but 
on     a     sudden    our    guide    cried 
out,    *  See  that   lad    so    strangely 
dressed;  let  us    go    and  ask  him 
from    what     country    he     comes.' 
The  boy,  in  scarlet  trousers,  green 
jacket,  and  broad  hat  with  coloured 
streamers,  looking  as  gay  as  a  Merry 
Andrew,  or  rather  to  be  compared 
to     those    gorgeous      figures    wo 
admire   so  much  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo  and  Aloriers,  was  no  stranger 
but    *a    wedding    guest,*  and    his 
mother,    who   was  also  very  gaily 
attirc<l,   oficrcd    to    take  us  to  see 
the    two    brides,     for     it     was     a 
double    wedding    that    had   taken 
place   that  morning.     Two  brides, 
after  all  I  had  heard  about  the  gala 


costame  of   Plougastel, 

fortune    indeed,    and  wa  jqj 

followed    oar    gorgeously  il 

guides    to  a  little  inn  whm 

wedding  gaests 

was    a   Yery   dirty  little 

deedy  and  we  preftirred  ib  mi 

side  rather  tban  accept  ibB  eoHi 

invitation  to  enter.     Mtnim 

chatted  as  wdlMweooiildibi 

the  mediation  of  n^  goidi^M 

else  being  able  to  spnksM 

French.  I  complimented  flsvi 

— for  two  or  three  had  pik 

round  me—cfo.  the  ekgueerf  i 

dress,  and  said  in  Bngkali 

was  nothing  to  be  eeea  lo  |i^ 

whereupon  one  said,  'But  jot  I 

a  queen   in   England;'  idi 

could  not  be  brought  tofasBiMl 

their  costume  comd  be  cuspii 

that  of  the  Qoeen  of  I*  Qi 

Bretagne.  'Tonoaa'tnMdcM 

they  said  with  as  mvck  sofOM 

we  might  ask  of   onr  SeW 

Welsh   neigfaboorSy     'Tot  i 

speak  EnriisbP*  but  it  aij 

ail   amnsid  and  mIuuiiM  i 

that  an  English  lady  cooUM 

thing  worQi  seeing  at  " 

All  on  a  sudden,  ontikOTi 

brides,  bridegroomSi  aad  ' 

guests,  andsnrelyno: 

olden  time,  or  in  ooort]^ 

or  new,  or  maequersdeiflsfts] 

camiYal,  made  ao 

a  spectacle,    ^le  dingrliltt 

bhixed  with  the  daMib|< 

of  their  garmenta,  irinoht 

bright  as  ^ea  could  aailrai 

&8nioned  into  faneifaDiik 

were  yet  without  a  ahadarfl 

Tulgarity  or 

Thetwobndeai 
fresh-coloured,  and 
dressed  exactly  alike,  saitfj 
gala  costume  6i  Floogf^^S^ 
the  most  curious  in  BritttffiL 
try  to  describe  it  accual*^' ! 
wore  then  *"  "^ 
before  mentu 

ture  of  which  ithekaiC*'*^ 
and,  it  is  ha  lly  neuai"*  ^ 
of  fine   cammiCi  and 
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3  of  brightest,  softest, 
I  gold  green  cloth, 
intiest  shape,  showing 
indervest  of  dark  blue 

sleeves  and  chemi- 
ndoseribable  arrange- 
rts  and  petticoats,  so 
ow  different  coloured 
ibove  and  below,  the 
inrs  being  violet,  crim- 
ge  ;  gay  red-and-gold 
)er8  were  worn  under 
'.hots,  and  sleeves,  vest, 
re  all  elaborately  and 
limed  with  silk  and 
The  dress  of  the  elder 
oberer — petticoat  and 
:lark-violet  cloth,  with 
dark  green  vest  with 
and  large  white  collar 
rout  of  the  chest  like  a 
d  now  for  the  men. 
nicd  black    felt     hat, 

yard  in  diameter, 
1  braids  of  all  colours, 

ends  ;  jackets  of  the 
1  green  cloth  as  that  of 
ibroidered  vest,  brown, 
ue,  as  the  case  might 
waiiit  sashes,  and  full 
h  trousers,  the  latter 
iLs   costume    being  an 

Even  in  Plougastel 
of  costume  is  to  modi- 
future  travellers  may 
vii  the  opportunity  of 
us  tic  pageant  I  have 
to  describe  accurately. 

feast  was  to  take  place 
L*k,  and   meantime  the 

amusing  themselves 
here  and  there.  One 
rooms  was  a  tall,  fine, 
tun^  fellow ;  but  only 
iiade  friends  with  ns, 
taking  leave,  we  were 

enter  the  dirty  little 
drink  the  health  of  the 
il  couple  in  vcrj'  nasty 
;  per>ple  are  said  to  bo 
gh  in  their  ways,  be- 
en in  IJrittany,  as  far 
id  decencies  go.  They 
at  like  the  Arabs,  out 


of  one  dish;  and,  afler  seeing  the 
dingy  little  place  in  -which  this 
superb  assemblage  met — for  sacb  a 
term  is  not  too  strong  to  apply  to  the 
finest  cloth,  the  daintiest  linen,  and 
the  richest  braid,  all  of  which  they 
wore — I  could  believe  anything. 

There  is  only  one  thinfi^  to  see 
at  Plougastel  besides  the  costume, 
— a  curious    old   Calvary,  uniqiie 
in    this    the   land  of    uniqueness. 
The  crucified    Saviour    is  in  the 
middle,   with  the  ■  two  thieves  on 
either  side,  and  below,  on  varionB 
levels    or   stages,  are   represented 
in  green  granite  stone  the  events 
of  the  Life  and  Passion,  the  figures 
— there  are  two  bnndred  in  all — 
being  curionsly  lifelike,  odd,  and 
homely.   On  the  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus  Christ  is  preceded   by 
Breton  peasants  in  mediAval  cos- 
tumes, with  the  old  mnsical  instru- 
ments of  Armories — bagpipe,  tam- 
bourine, and  musette,  the  only  ones 
now  seen  in  the  country ;  and  there 
is  much  rude  pathos  in  design  and 
execution,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  artistic  power.      It  is 
quite  possible,  as  a  writer  on  this 
subject,   himself    a    Breton,    says, 
that  love   of  country  rather  than 
ignorance  actuated  this  anachronism^ 
just  as  another  Breton  writer — ^the 
collaborateur     of   La    Tour  d'An- 
vergne,    in      his     work,      OrigineM 
Gauloises — affirms   that    the  Celtic 
language  was    that    of  our  primi- 
tive   forefathers,   and   that    Adam 
and  Eve  spoke  Breton  in  Paradise. 

Above  these  dramatic  arrays  of 
statuettes,  all  carved  in  the  grey 
Kersanton  granite,  so  plentiful  in 
Brittany,  the  three  crucifixes  stand 
out  boldly.  Those  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  good  thief  are  surmounted 
by  angels,  that  of  the  wicked  thief 
with  a  winged  demon.  All  kinds 
of  fanciful  svmbolization  are  used 
to  heighten  the  effect ;  and  nothing 
but  a  series  of  photographs,  which 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  had,  would 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  this 
primitive  and  interesting  work  of 
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mediaeval  art.  Of  all  the  Calvaries 
in  Brittany,  this  is  the  most  curious 
and  elaborate,  and  on  no  account  is 
it  to  bo  missed.  The  date  assigned 
is  1602,  which  seems  hardly  to 
wan-ant  the  title  of  mediaeval,  only, 
as  some  one  has  said,  '  The  middle 
ages  lasted  longer  in  Brittany  than 
elsewhere  ' — an  assertion  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  its  ecclesiastical 
architectnrethroughoutthe  country. 
There  are  several  churches  near 
Plougastel  worth  seeing,  but  a  short 
autumn  day  did  not  admit  of  this, 
as  much  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  fcny-boat.  The  fair,  too,  was 
a  curious  sight,  but  spoiled  by  the 
atrocious  treatment  of  the  animals. 
Never  shall  I  forget  what  a  spec- 
tacle was  presented  in  the  open 
market-place  and  at  the  ferry. 
Lying  on  the  ground  like  bunches 
of  caiTots,  tied  by  the  four  feet  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
stir,  tortured  in  a  hundred  ways  by 
the  boys  who  had  charge  of  them, 
were  hundreds  of  calves  a  few  days 
old  only,  half  dead  ^*ith  hunger  and 
ill-treatment ;  whilst  pigs,  cows,  and 
sheep  were  hardly  better  served. 
*  C*est  a  manger,*  said  the  nic^ 
looking  woman  who  had  conducted 
me  to  the  bridal  party,  when  we  re- 
monstrated  with  her.  Such  bru- 
tality as  we  saw  shown  to  these  help- 
less little  creatures,  the  calves,  which 
were  there  in  large  numbers,  I  shall 
never  remember  without  horror. 
When  a  market  cart  came  up,  they 
were  thrown  out  on  the  ground, 
exactly  as  if  they  were  stones  or 
]K)tAt<>es ;  and  it  was  the  same  at 
the  landing-place  of  the  ferry. 
So  sickening  was  the  sight  that  we 
were  thankful  to  get  away,  and 
not  a  dozen  weddings  or  Calvaries 
would  have  stopped  us.  Yet,  the 
little  peninsula  of  Plougastel  would 
deserve  a  much  longer  visit.  It.s 
scenery,  mixed,  pastoral,  and  savage, 
of  which  the  walk  to  the  ferry  only 
affords  a  glimpse,  is  romantic  in  the 
extreme.  The  southern  coast  offers 
a  fruitful  soil,  lightly  covering  the 


Yolcanic  rod  a,  aad.  itEam 
mate;aiidh6  19  an  cqHmlieli 
open  air,  early  atrawberiMi^.M 
greon  peas,  and  oibar  cihoMe|R 
for  the  Brart  BMibato;  w 
the  north  side  is  a  iDBn  mkji 
where  sheep  find  bot  ■aa^'^ 
age,  and  the  biuiavd^'qsnod 
and  grey  orow  imiUl  iUv  { 
The  population,  ^picib  la  iii 
possessing  a  fonunmis  of 
hectares,  is  said  lb  lie  xU 
consists^  half  of  flikiBii^ 
of  caltiTatora.  Many  n 
of  sheli-fish  axe  feuMl  > 
shrimps  are  ahnndanti  aali 
beds  also  exist  in  die  mI^ 
hood;  indeed, the prinoipsl^ 
teristio  of  Breton  mn  m  4i 
variety  of  excellent  fiL  1 
Inxary  in  inland  plaoee.  Iiii 
winding  lane  l^aJi^g  dowa 
ferry  reminded  me  m,  Deiip 
whilst  the  fimtastie  p3e  d 
Wsing  beyond  on  eitlte  ad^l 
resembled  those  of  Tonlrid|i 
though  on  a  fiur  larger  m 
strikes  a  ainnger  oSOj  Ai 
rustic,  home-like  lano^  noil 
long,  should  divide  finntti 
the  world  a  people  vMtf3 
historic.  aod^^^eriooTt 
perienoe  ia  oertainly  oaeof^ 
surprising  of  the  ma^  ■! 
that  meet  yon  in  BriftteaT. 

The  fishermen  and  uWi 
for  we  saw  many,  hm  *  1 
extraordinaxy  health  adi  aj 
form  about  them,  wmi  ttel 
here  aonnda  a  s^ryvp 
/nmble  of  nnoonth  wivda 
petnal '  Ja,  ja^*  zeoalfiig  ttl ' 
of  the  Germana,  and  bl  _, 
gnttnrals,  grcjet  the  ev.n| 
of  iaUdng  got  throa^jib 
people  is  astonnding. 

The  afternoon  was,  itjf^ 
more  southern-like^  S'^')^ 
delicious  than  the  manaB^\ 
walked  on  in  adTanoe  flf^ 
riage,  looki  g  hack  ftcqiPf 
the  lovely  picture  beluad  W 
thystine  hi  i  ahnttiqg  i^  * 
blue  bay,  on  the  saiftoi  4^ 
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>oats  with  rich  brown 
nless  as  painted  ships 
ted  ocean.*  It  seemed 
vo  that  the  peace  and 
ch  a  scene  should  be 
he  barbarities  I  have 
to ;  and  being  in  that 
ad  when  it  seems  im- 
lelp  making  an  effort, 
xotic,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  to  myself,  when 
st  advancing  towards 
an  opportunity.  He  is 
ure  of  Plougastel.  I 
the  cure.*  Advancing 
and  appeal ingly,  I  said 
French,  '  Monsieur  le 
an  Englisli  traveller, 
;  visited  Plougastel.  It 
iid  I  a.ssun)  you,  in  all 
lot  even  in  Kgypt,  or 
inibs  of  Algeria,  have 
such  reckless  cruelty 
Preach  to  those  poor 
e  Cure,  on  this  sub- 
will  listen  to  you. 
r  ce  peche.*  *  Madame,* 
!  priest,  a  middle-aged, 
ot  ill-natured  looking 
lat  you  say  is  true ; 
are  cruel  to  their  ani- 
•  laic  j'orblds  it.  Mai^, 
('.<t  jjds  itii  pechii.  (It  is 
Tot  a  sin,  M.  le  Cure,* 
rture  the  innocent  ani- 
)d  has  sent  to  minister 
id  comfort  ?  *  But  he 
ext :  *  The  law  forbids 

0  sin/ 

started  for  ^lorlaix,  the 
that  charming  writer, 
.'stre,  and  of  Genei*al 
5  indomitable  adver- 
naparte  and  of  Albert 

1  Froissard  des  monies 

the  patient  and  ro- 
lidor  of  the  liie,  acts, 
f  Breton  saints.  His 
e  found  in  the  public 
ntes,  and  may  be  com- 
l  who  are  likely  to  live 
ears,  but  otherwise  a 
are  preferable, 
railway  between  Lan- 


demeaa  and  Landivisiaii,  is  cat 
through  scenery  like  the  Tyrol—r 
jagged  rocks,  pine-clad  heights, 
vnS&  hills  not  coyered  with  the 
tawny  purple  and  faded  gold  of 
heather  and  gorse,  all  bright  and 
gleaming,  despite  a  cold  gprej  skj 
and  storms  of  rain  after  a  bright 
unclouded  morning.  There  was 
every  conceivable  shade  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green  in  these  wooded 
ravines,  sweeps  of  moor,  or  Landea^ 
and  deep-dippiog  valleys,  with 
brawhng  mountain  streams  rosh^ 
ing  through  their  midst.  Over  the 
dark  western  hills  lay  a  bright  band 
of  dazzling  gold,  where  the  sun  had 
set ;  all  else  was  cold,  grej^  sombre, 
Morlaix  must  be  charming  in 
summer  time.  It  is  like  two  Mal- 
vems  pat  together;  the  town  lying 
in  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  lof^ 
hills  and  woods,  amid  which  peep 
white  villas  with  pleasant  and  beao^ 
tiful  effect.  The  general  appear«^ 
ance  of  the  town  itself  is  an  odd 
jumble  of  houses,  churches,  river, 
bridges,  gardens,  shut  in  by  green 
hills.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  so  maoh 
the  surroundings  or  tout  ensemble  of 
Morlaix,  beautiful  as  it  is,  with 
running  waters  and  hanging  woods, 
and  terrace  upon  terrace  of  sonny 
sward,  that  strike  the  stranger, 
but  Morlaix  itself.  No  words  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  picturesqac- 
ness  of  the  narrow  streets,  noisy  aU 
day  long  with  the  clattering  of 
sabots,  and  animated  in  a  qaiet, 
dead  alive,  dreamy  sort  of  way. 
The  houses  are  built  with  one  storey 
overlapping  the  other,  so  that  the 
upper  of  two  placed  opposite  each 
other  nearly  meet,  all  embellished 
with  stained  wooden  framework, 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  stone  cor* 
nices,  representing  grinning  de- 
mons, saints,  bag-pipe  players,  or 
heraldic  devices.  The  lower  part 
of  the  house  is  open  in  the  daytime, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  bazaar  like 
those  of  the  £ast,  the  head  of  the 
proprietor  jnst  peeping  above  the 
piles  of  bright  coloared  cloth  or  otl^er 
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cToods.  For  blight  colours  abonnd, 
lighting  np  the  naiTow  dusky  streots 
and  dull  autumu  days ;  and  the  cos- 
tume has  a  quaintness  of  its  own, 
the  women's  being  distinguished  by 
a  cap  lianging  down  on  the  back, 
something  like  the  night-caps  worn 
by  our  grandfathers. 

There  was  little  to  detain  me  at 
Morlaix,  and  the  days  were  gettinp^ 
shorter  and  shorter,  so  I  hastened 
on  to  8t.  Pol  de  Lieon,  '  the  utmost 
limit  of  my  farthest  sail  *  in  Finistere. 
The  drive  thither  from  Morlaiz  made 
me  realise  that  I  was  approaching 
the  Land's  End,  the  Finis  terrce^  of 
France.  From  my  seat  in  the  coup6 
of  the  rumbling  old  diligence,  which 
goes  at  a  pace  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  country  we  passed  through ;  at 
first,  monotonous  stretches  of  heath 
and  moorland,  with  occasional 
patches  of  fairly  cultivated  ground 
and  farmsteads,  or  a  chateau  stand- 
ing ill  wide-stretching  parks,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road.  Ab  we 
got  farther  on,  the  scene  grew 
wilder  and  more  solitary :  on  either 
side  lay  dreary  brown  wastes,  the 
w^hite  roads  cutting  them  at  right 
angles  now  and  then,  and  windmg 
through  the  sombre  heath  and  brush- 
wood, but  adding  to  the  dreariness. 

Market- carts  met  us,  jogging 
slowly  towaids  Morlaix;  everybody 
greets  us,  or  nither  the  diligence, 
courttK)nsly — the  men  raising  their 
liatA,  the  women  even  stopping 
their  roadside  washing  to  say 
Good-day.  liegg>;rs  abonnd,  and 
lie  in  wait  frr  the  diligence, 
springinp:  out  Tipon  us  whenever  wo 
stop.  There-  is  an  open,  indepen- 
dent, and  manly-bearin£j  look  about 
the  country-folks,  which  bears  out 
their  reputation  for  pride  and  dig- 
nified character. 

The  first  impression  of  St.  Pol  do 
Leon  stands  out  alone  amid  my  ex- 
periences of  foreign  travel.  I  can 
remember  nothing  so  unique,  so 
solemn,  so  melancholy,  and  so  majes- 
tic.    Far  ofi*  rising  statclily  above 


wide  brown  plaiD,  barren  m 
silvery  sea,  yon  see  the  twin 
St  Pol,  and  near  it,  bnt 
far  above,  the  airy,  gknic 
of  the  OreislEer,  ao  oekli 
Breton  legend  and  aong, 
deservedly  the  boast  of  the 
of  L£on.  Slowly  the  di 
features  of  the  scene  are  ma 
the  little  town  clnslered  an 
gradooB  Cathedral,  the  gavd 
fields  stretohing  to  the  ses^  i 
Creizker  crowning  all,  iti  li 
solid  spire,  pierced  viti 
shaped  openings,  lettiDgiatl 
'Were  an  angd  to  eon 
heaven,'  writes  a  Breton  i 
'  he  would  alight  on  the  (h 
before  setting  foot  on  BitteB 
is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  a 
about  this  masterpieoe  of  fld 
tnre. 

The  town  itself  is  priniliffi 
lancholy,  antiquated.  VKSm 
nnns  shuffle  aboot,  not  evai  M 

up  at  the  diliffenw'--tlw  c^ 
connecting  St  Poi  de  Lfaavl 
great  wond-'^-statelT-Iookim 
sants,  stalwart^  darfe-oooflBi 
and  bmad-built,  dresMd  is  I 
with  broad  puiple  wsistJMls^ 
thoir  hats  to  the  dfinr  0 
toil-worn  weather-bestea  ssM 
black  dzessea  and  white  besM 
nod  at  us  from  their  «siJi| 
the  rivulet  at  thsir  iM< 
There  is  no  more  moveBH^^ 
little  medissval  town  Aii  I 
plagne^tmck  dty;  ao  H^ 
wheels,  no  nmse  eaoqpt  Ib^ 
ing  of  sabots  in  the  uspniMj 
no  gas  to  light  the  vsfi  Wj 
terns  slung  aoron  on  fogmi 
and  chUdren  walkiiy  ii 
or  rather  modem  dren^ 
and  priests  and  staid-loQkil|^ 
try  folks  with  a  8psniifc>' 
haughtiness  about  then,  •  4* 
picturesqueness  in  their  dn^ 
From  my  window  is  fcW 
have  a  strange  ward  [iiu^fj^ 
some  homely  and  ihmti^ 
near  at  hand.  Cioss  Si^^ 
and  stn  g  ftr  hdc  ii>" 
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I'er,  and  vegetable  gar- 
re  to-day,  tho  jotli  of 
I  few  splendid  red  lilies 
n  blossom,  fuclisiaa  also, 
fsanthemnms  iu  plenty, 
<   singing  in  the   bushi 


lb  i 


:a    the  aflernoon,  yet 

soft  is  the  air  licrc  tliut  I 
my  windows  ofn'xi.      The 

been  grey,  biit  witb  a 
e&s  iu  the  pnrple  elonds 
■  jnst  now  bumislipd  with 
glow;  the  rich  ripe  gold 
ark  blue  fiea  and  dibtant 

low-lying  hUla.  Agrouj. 
stately  eea  pines  rises  to 

towering    over    all    and 

the  monotany  cf  wide- 
;  lines,  at  this  momeut 
gloomy  featni-e  of  the 
I  else  being  tinted  with 
)range  and  puipio,  5Iy 
htbe  better,  and  certainly 

worse.  The  floor  of  my 
inch  like  a  granary  floor 
id,  only  grittier  aud  dir. 
e  are  no  bells,  and  the 
gambolling  in  the  waincu 
a  iroop  of  schcKili'liildi'ec 

play.  But  tho  bod  is,  as 
uisiiely  clean  and  comfort- 

l)ed  linen  being  of  that 

Breton  homespun  which 
s  through  the  odious  and 
mie  process  called  in  Eng. 
igling,'  but,  being  dried 
aiivd  at  tho  fire,  ia  here 
■d  befoi-e  putting  on  the 
e   all    know    what   damp 

with  lis,  and  the  inventor 
iiiglo  has  much  to  answer 
n  Dritlany  appearance  is 

to  health,  and  yon  may 
1  lliu  somewhat  rongh- 
etl  linen  being  as  dry  as 
shine  can  make  it. 
ashore  here,  reached  in 
liuutes,  reminded  me  of 
iands  at  low  tide.  There 
iei  glow  upon  the  grey 
le-grcy  water,  and  dark 
ling  on  either  side.  It 
press ibiy    quiet,    dreamy. 


and  lovely ;  bat  close  to  the  sea 
wore  women  washing  their  linon, 
two  gendarincB  chatting,  and  chil- 
dren playing.  Itefore  me  lay  the 
mysterious  liltie  island  called  lie  do 
Bati!,  purple  in  tho  gathering  twi- 
light,  and  far  away  on  tho  sands 
were  tho  lonely  figures  of  shrimpers 
with  their  nets.  Keluming,  the 
spires  of  St.  Pol  and  tho  lotty 
Creizker,  with  its  openings  like 
stars  peeping  out  of  a  dai'k  night, 
stood  out  grandly  ironi  amid  the 
wide-strotching  hulf- Spanish,  half- 
Coinish  landscape. 

Theinteriors— asIglant-oattLera  . 
on  my  homeward  walk— looked  no 
cleaner  than  those  of  Morbihau. 
Hens  and  chickens  live  with  Uto 
family,  and  the  cowhouse,  if  cow- 
hoQse  there  be,  opens  on  to  the 
general  apartment.  Of  theso  in- 
teriors I  shall  speak  more  at  length 
when  describing  tho  numerous  pea- 
sant farms  I  saw  near  Hcnncbont 
and  also  at  Nozay,  in  Loire  Inferi- 
eurc.  A  Breton  interior  is  not  an 
object  to  delight  tho  eye,  like  those 
of  England  and  Holland.  Admi- 
rable as  arc  the  peasants  here  in 
many  respects,  they  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  make  their  houses 
attractive  without  and  comfortable 
within,  and  yoa  may  look  in  vain 
for  the  well-scrubbed  floors,  pretty 
gardens,  and  trim  dressers  of  a 
Suffolk  cottage. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  I 
awoke  to  the  sonnd  of  birds  singing 
and  bells  chiming.  The  bright  sun- 
shine and  soft  air  make  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  to-morrow  is  the  istof 
November.  The  monotony  of  the 
quiet  streets  is  broken  by  the 
cathedral  bells  and  the  bustle  of 
clinrch-going  and  chnrch- gossiping; 
for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  talk 
goes  on  before  and  after  service, 
diversified  with  hot  coffee,  chestnnts, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  in  which  the  ven- 
dors must  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  basineBS.  Early  in  tho  morning 
crowds  had  gathered  ronnd  the 
Cathedral,  the    men    Bcnipolonsly 
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<li«Ksc(l  in  broud-brimmod  felt  bats  'Ton    moat   emu    mm 

with     hanging     streamers,     short  He  de  Bati  iq  tins  tat  A 
JHckets  and    ordinary  troiuiera   of    aerrice.  And  aeetba  "IMd 

iinc  black  cloth,  tho  jackets  embroi-  he  said.     '  Tbaae  f"^,  *■ 

dercd,  an  open  wnietcuat  trimmed  unlike  ftny  othm  m  Biiitai 

with  many  rows   of  battons,  umI  wellwartli  Bbid]piiai;(plf  !■ 

broad  rich  sashes  ronnd  the  waist^  daja  ;  instead  :M  MUV  .ni 

oi'deepparpleorbrightblueFrench  Tbey  «o  ta  wtm-taijl^ 

merino;  the  women  no  less  scmpn-  Cattiahca,  bat  tlifimli|iBL 

lously  and  soberly  attirod  in  black,  Dniidism.      Tb^  nv-vfi 

only  relieved  by  white  mob-c^m.  conrteona  to  ntxiagm,  Wl 

As  I  drove  to  Roscoff,  we  met  do  not  apeak  ft  waA  it  In 

nnmbcrs  of  pcdestrianfi    tmdging  is  ft  giwt  diftirlMck  to  iatm 

towai-ds  St.  Pol  in  time  for  mass,  This  oooctenunon  and  M 

nil  Rfiliiting  lis  with  grave  polite-  bility  ohftTftctariMt  tliB  Fit 

ness.     ^ly  driver,  who  coold  apeak  races,  Tbiok  tlu|y  gitftdf  M 

scant  French,  and  who  earned  his  Yoa  must  cftrsfiil^  VMBM 

•Sunday  do  thcB  with  him  to  Roscoff,  phyaiogiHWiiy  «t  TWfs.Uft 

whore  Le  pnt  them  on,  and  went  to  nooD.'      Slftoj    otaer    ii^ 

clmrch  as   emart    as    any,   was  ft  things  Ota  doctor ,-tald  at 

type    of    the    Leonnais — reserved,  the  peoploflf  tli«IladaBA( 

iligiiified,  courteous,  a  striking  con-  he  sappoaea  to  be  the  (!■■■ 

trusi    to    the    gay  and   garrulous  of  a  f  luBiuoian  ColoBj)  ad 

people  of  Qainiper.    Wo  drove  amid  ways,  andl  «»■  Oft^aotirttt 

a  succession   of  fertile   fields  and  did  not  adjmit  of  ft  joagw  *t 

gardens;  these  artichoke  and  aapft*  fine  wefttlier, Iva  nn MMI 

raguK    beds    supplying    tho    early  mi^t  pro^d)^  ftili  V**^ 

London  markets.      The  soil  here  is  spent  herQt.    Th*  botd  U* 

extraordinarily  productive,  and  its  fortelilc,  the   climato  mmx* 

produce,  notably  potatoes  and  early  deliciriiiHly  ttoll  and  luil^  ' 

vt^tabies,  are  carried  to  all  parts,  pcopEo  liin~o  a  fmnk  ])leBflUl 

the  choicest  being  tient  to  England,  mg  nml   nn    nnconiiuao  lAt 

Flower-gardens  are  fonnd  at  Bos-  good  lix^kx— thkrk  hairaodtji 

cofT,  a  sleepy  little  little  port,  with  compli'xioii,  nud  good  fcatui 

a  quaint  old  church,  and  an  indo-  ianro  to  stec  nnuglylwxi* 

scribiible  look  iind  feeling  of  Com-  parts. 

wall  about  it.     Tlic  air  is  so  soft  WJiHst  waiting  for  tb*i«9 

and  warm  that  one  wonders  a  great  which    iu   its   turn  wait«d  tl 

facnith   re.sort  has  not  sprung  np  raaili,  I  KlroUod  down  toj^ 

hero,    where    surely    even    sickly  bonr,  whcntiini  tobefiHini^F 

people  niiglitlivc  to  be  centenariaiiB  thoaa  i-xignixititly  lovely  *hili| 

— if  they  did  not  dio  of  ennui.  ninfaow  uud  pdwl  lining*** 

The  church  was  so  crowded  that  groy  enturiors,  aolcl  lH»g»lr* 

I  could  not  find  Htanding  room,  ao,  land,  iind  many  olben  vpi 

finding  a  friend'.<t  friend  at  home,  I  nametitul  i>f  n  kioAlIorkiM 

had  a  long  talk  with  him  instead  coff  is  n  ni^rtcl  t->  f**  m*M 

of  listening  to  a  nermon.     He  was  in  SQii;tii<v.  .v.A    '■■■-  -i-.V!-** 

ft  doctor,  learned,  a  BcLolnr,   and  a  consi''i  i  ;!  !■    I   i                 -'iMl 

mnsii-ian,  who,  after  travelling  all  in  thi   "  ■_  ■      i    ■  .       '  '*^ 

over  the   world,  had  retired  with  Two  mpWobolf  F*!**' '^ 

characlcristic  Breton  love  of  coau-  history     i     >  ■  connectad  •J 

try  to  pursue  his  studies  and  his  Here  Uary  <    iMn^.8ia4l'|| 

avocation  at  this  traly  Fmit  lernr,  when  ft  ch       of  iftn  JHH' 

or  World's  end.  her  way  to  j 
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3I,    now   in  ruins;  and 

anded   the   Young  Pre- 

:ing  fortunately  evaded 

.  of  EngliBli   piivateers 

len. 

xh,  like  many  others  in 

Fiuistere  and  the  C6tes 
las  a  pagado-like  tower, 
io  the  sky-blue  ceiling, 
f  vaulting  picked  out  in 
»ld,  and  in  the  chancel 
tai*s,  has  a  rich  and  fan- 
Theso  churches  are 
,  and  the  curious  ossu- 

churchyard  are  charac- 
them. 

sing  to  the  He  de  Batz, 
vs     inviting    this    clear 

is  a  trifle  ;  but  at  low 

you  have  to  walk,  or 
le,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
}    the    wet    sands    and 

require  boots  of  the 
jst  description.  To  be 
.  on  such  a  day  was 
nd  the  unclouded  blue 
nrple  waves,  and  burnt- 
CH  made  up  a  glowing 
u     the   little   mail-boat 

a  dozen  passengers,  all 

ton  as  fast  as  they  could. 

one   of    the    so-called 

S*  or  women  of  the  He 

long  them,  \cry  young 

wore  a  wedding  ring, 

modestly  put  on  the 
lockings  she  had  wisely 
)  *^vi  down  to  the  boat. 
)rettv  brunette,  and  her 
)]iysical  strength  and 
riis  was  delightful  to 
rcss  was  severely  simple 
essibly  dignified — gown 
.'st,  finest  black  French 
do  with  a  plain  artistic 
ipulously  white  linen 
with  embroidered  collar 
,  and  a  ho€)d  of  creamy 
mere,  so  s]X)tlesH,  soft, 
1  that  a  duchess  might 
t  on  to  go  to  the  opera. 
:    the    island,    we    saw 


crowds  of  women  and  children  in 
this  costume,  and  men  whose  looka 
betokened  their  eeafaring  life^— aU 
the  men  are  sailors  here,  whilst  the 
women  cultivate  the  soil-chastening 
to  vespers^  the  men  loitering. ont* 
side  the  church  till  the  last  moi> 
ment,  as  is  the  fashion  in  English 
country  places.  Inside,-  the  coor 
gregation  presented  so  strange  an 
appearance  that  it  was  difficult .  to 
beUere  we  were  not  assisting  at 
some  solemn  ceremony,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  Sunday  service.  These 
was  not  a  bit  of  colour  in  tlv^ 
church  except  a  gay  baby's  hood ; 
the  assemblage  of  black-robed, 
white-hooded  women,  looking  move 
like  a  concourse  of  nans  than  ordir 
nary  country  folks,  and  the  black 
dress  of  the  men,  when  ihey 
entered,  did  not  relieve  the  mono- 
tony. The  prevailing  characteristics 
of  this  curious  and  mysterious 
population,  hardy  sailors  and  no 
less  hardy  women  fiEurmers,  seemed 
to  me  physical  strength,  bonhomie^ 
and  animal  spirits,  but  of  course 
thoy  require  to  be  known. 

Many  interesting  experiences 
might  doubtless  be  gathered  by 
anyone  versed  in  Breton  who 
should  take  up  his  abode  here  for 
a  time.^  On  the  shore  is  a  rock 
called  BocJte  Moloch,  ^  Lo  dieu  in- 
fanticide des  Pheniciens,  Moloch 
rimpitoyable,  aurait  eu  done  la  son 
autel.' 

My  coachman,  who,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  took  his  Sunday 
clothes  with  him  to  Boscoff  and 
there  put  them  on,  came  in  to  say 
a  prayer  or  two,  then  went  away. 
The  devotion  of  the  devout  Bretons 
reaches  its  culminating  point  at 
this  Land's  End,  and  at  St.  Pol  de 
Leon  church-going  seems  the  chief 
business  of  life  with  all  classes. 

What  can  I  say  that  is  worth 
saying  about  the  twin  fflories  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon  itself— ^e  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Creizker  ?     Such  full 
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and  admirable  descriptions  are  to 
be  found    in  other    writers,    that 
another  here  would  be  superflaons 
and      could      not     be      original.* 
Perhaps   the    stranger's    first    im- 
pression on  entering  the  Cathedral 
is  one  of  disappointment.     He  will 
find  there  none  of  the  gorgeonsness 
which   may  have    dazzled  him  at 
Bnrgos  and   Toledo,  not  even  the 
sombre  richness  of  Nantes  or  the 
lightness  and  Instrousness  of  Qaim* 
per.  All  here  is  cold,  chaste,  classic. 
That    the  interior    has,    however, 
greatly  suffered  under  the  hand  of 
the   so-called  restaurateur^  may  be 
gathered   from   a  work  of   Emile 
Souvestre,  '  En  Bretagne,*  written 
many  years  ago,  in  which  he  relates 
his  dismay  at   finding    after   two 
years'  absence,  the  beantifal  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Pol  do  L6on,  which  he 
had  left  so  sombre  and  mysterious, 
its   arches   of   greenish  Kersanton 
marble,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
architecture  in   bronze,    suddenly 
transformed   by  the  hand   of  the 
whitewasher  till    it  looked  like  a 
salle  de  guinfjueitc  or  a  refreshment- 
room  built  a  few  days  since  !     It  is 
the   extreme   beauty    of    its    pro- 
])ortions  and    construction    rather 
than  the  richness  of  its  decoration 
or  its  size,  which  makes  St.  Pol  de 
Leon   pre-eminent  among  the  nu- 
merous  beautiful   old  churches  of 
Brittany.     Many  others  are  more 
curious,  and  in  some  respects  more 
interesting,     but    none — excepting 
perhaps  Dol — so  perfect;- and  the 
lovers  of  Gothic  architecture  who 
may  nndortako  a  long  journey  to 
see  it  will    be  amply  repaid.      It 
was   finished    in  .  the    golden   age 
of  Gothic  architecture — the  nave, 
spires,  and  side  porch  dating  from 
the  thirteenth,  the  rest   from   the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Nor  must  the  extraordinanness  of 
its  site  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Built  close  to  the   sea,   and  com- 


pletely isolated  from  the 
modem    world    bj    its 
nothing  can  be  more  striki 
the  approach  to  it   from 
tanoe,   or   the  medi»?al 
and  qnaaniness  of  its  gnu 
streets.    The  spire  of  tae  < 
a  word  Twijiajiiwy  oentrs  of  t 
and  which  has  been  eaDed  1 
of  Brittanjy  is  obiefly  ra 
from  witboat^  the  interii 
small    and    withoat   any 
featnresy  except  the  same 
curve  of  the  nave  so  oob 
in  Quimper  Catbedxal.    1 
and  tower  sapportiiig  it  i 
de  force  of  aitshiiectare^ 
in  an  effect  as  strikiiig 
beautifuL    It  is  three  I»b 
ninety-three  feet  bigb,  am 
built  of  the  dark  greenish  I 
granite,  so  plentifnl  in  ! 
and  so  much  used  in  Iw 
wonderfully    ligbt   and  \ 
whilst  the  open  work  kttii 
light  affords  one    of  tfcoi 
surprises  in  whicb  genin 
ages  has  delighted  to  indnl 
Both  chnrobes  were  si 
churches  can  be  during  sei 
never  for  a  moment  empt 
outside  the  nsnal   Sudos 
recreation    and   refreshmi 


gotng  on- 
eating,  and  mncb  talk  and 
It  was  with  real  regn 
left  St.  Pol  de  Lfao,^ 
balting-plaoe  in  Knislei 
cepting  for  the  rata  and  i 
floors,  m J  hotel  was  oob 
and  the  pleasant  gf'deHi 
back  made  it  homrake.  ] 
warm,  too^  that  I  coiiU  eqt 
with  open  windows  at  fii 
in  the  afternoon,  when  thi 
pictures  of  shore  and  m 
tant  islands  would  be  al 
glowing,  dim,  or  weird, 
too,  that  though  I  had  see 
much  more  I  must  lean 
Doubtless,     Knistere    is 
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,  and  alas!  impovcriahcd, 
1  iirclieeologicnV  point  uf 
ncc  dcs<;ribed  forty  years 
i  noble  Breton  writer,  the 
;r  de  Frtiminville,  wlio. 
vith  his  coantryman  Emile 
ro,  deplores  the  wilfid  dt- 
1  and  spoliation  going  on 
native  land.  'The  moon- 
l  ancient  France,'  he  writes 
ore  at  the  present  tinit- 
ed  in  the  light  of  qnnr- 
f,  supplying  materialg  for 
■  ready  for  nse ; '  and  any 
)  slionid  sow  follow  in  the 
outstops  of  this  indefa  ti- 
raveller,  whetheV  Tisiting 
and  mcchirs,  fendal  eh'i- 
•  noble  chnrches  and  abbeye, 
DOSt  surely  miss  half  the 


antiqnities  he  describes.  Finis- 
t*'re,  tike  Morbih&n,  waa  the  f;i- 
vonrik-  land  of  the  Druid,  though 
it  abounds  in  eo  many  other  objects 
of  interest  tliat  inoBt  travel  I  era 
whose  time  is  limited  will  prefer 
Ui  see  Qnimper,  Piongaatol.  and 
St.  Paul  de  Ix^on  at  leisare,  rather 
than  make  hurried  visits  to  twice 
aa  many  places.  Travel,  above  all 
other  intellectual  enjoyments,  must 
be  taken  slowly  and  in  small  por- 
tions,  since  no  other  kind  of  )ilea- 
soro  or  iostractioD  so  easily  clog 
the  appetite  and  wcaiy  the  brain. 
Especially  is  thia  moderation  to  bo 
enjoined  in  Brittany,  wliei-e,  in  spito 
of  good  hotels,  some  'roughing  it' 
has  still  to  be  cuconntered. 

M.  B.-E. 
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THK  steady  inCTcaao  of  tlic  prt-a- 
snre  of    local    taxation    in  n 
saattoT  known  to  and  felt  by  most 

I.  It  may  not  be  umiss  to  cle- 
Toto  &  short  time  to  the  examination 
of  tbo  cuDses  of  this  increase,  and 
*he  probability  of  its  fnrtlier  aug- 
sientatioii. 

The  actual  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  nationfll  espenditnr©  which 
•scapes  the  control  of  Parliament  is 
xow,  in  round  nnmbera,  a  third 
part  of  the  total  tui^AtioQ  of  tbc 
«onntry.  The  Annual  Reports  of 
tlie  Li>cal  Government  Board  hiivo 
itiiemeritof  affording mnch  iuforma- 

aa  to  the  incidence  and  the 
distribution  of  local  taitatiou.  Bnt 
'while  modi  tbat  it  was  formerly 
-very  difliL-nlt  to  ascertain  is  thus 
brought  within  tho  grasp  of  tlio 
3>ubliciat,  ranch  more  remains  to  be 
"lone  before  we  are  presented  with 
.  complete  and  workraoiilikQ  ac- 
■cottnt  of  the  public  espenditoro  of 

country.  Details  are  more 
accessible  than  was  formerly  tho 
.«ase;  bnt  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
presentation  of  a  coup  d'icil. 

The  amonnt  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure for  tho  year  1874,  as 
stated  ill  tlie  Parliamentary  returns, 
>raa  74,928,040?.  Bnt,  in  additiou 
^  tliis  sum,  a  further  amount  of 
32,664,955'.  was  expended  under 
Ihe  liead  of  local  taxation.  Thus 
'the  total  national  ontlay  woa  not 
55,  but  107J  millions  sterling.  The 
distinction  between  rales  and  taxes, 
which  allows  of  this  difference  iu 
^o  mode  of  staling  the  expenditure, 
js  not  greater  than  that  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The 
■resalts  of  both   these    sources    of 

ine  ai^o  combined  in  tho  case 
of  the  taxation  directly  sanetioncd 
by  Parliament.  The  incidence  o£ 
local  taxation  ia  almost  escIuGivcly 
direct. 


Another  feature  of  loc&l  (I 
to  which  the  legislation  of  tbell 
few  yeara  has  given  new  impw' 
is  the  increase  of  local  debt.  ' 
tho  total  expenditnre  for  tkti'll 
year  nnder  the  title  of  *  lioeal  tit 
tian '  has  been  51,664,95511,  | 
total  amount  raisMl  by  anniulM 
posts  has  been  only  22,957,0; 
The  difference  is  credited,  ■- 

Kt'port  of  the  Local  Om 

Board,  to  'other  eonrcea  ut  iqtMI 
including  loans.*  As  tolls,  lU 
dues,  harboor  duos,  and  vatU 
rents  are  included  only  in  M 
under  tho  head  'Local  Taxation,'! 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  mot 
of  thLs  di8erenoe,  anionuting  1 
9,872,045!,,  simply  ropresenta  ll 
debt  incurred  during  the  JHJ 
But  the  increase  of  local  indehM 
ncss,  we  shall  sw,  ie  a  very  Herioj 
matter,  1 

Seven  diBerent  classes  of  loci 
authorities  have  been  aothonsed  1 
Parliament  to  raise  loans  for  T«rid| 
purposes.  The  very  titles  of  s04 
of  t.he.se  bodies — as,  for  exampl 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Anthoritu*- 
show  well  in  how  short  a  spaco  tl 
octn.-tl  indebtedness  has  been  ij 
curred,  and  thus  nro  higUy  signil 
cant  as  to  the  future.  Thus,  M 
Urban  Sanitary  Authoritiee,  nli 
bii.shed  in  1872,  have  alrcaulj  ba 
rowed  6,030,297?. ;  whilv  i,yi 
local  anthoritJEs  have  borrairl 
an  aggregate  sum  of  54,548,62! 
Of  this  nearly  7,000,000/.  lias  htt 
advanced  by  the  Public  Worf 
Loan  Commieaioners  ;  1 6,000,00c 
has  been  lent  by  iusaranoe  U 
trading  companii's ;  and  nmA 
32,000,000/.  has  been  obtained  tM 
other  sources,  chicUy  private  »■ 
sons.  But  this  amount  of  ariffm 
loan,  which  had  been  reduced  \ 
46.773,880/.  by  tho  day  whrn  tl 
last  annual  account  1  ^~  "^ 
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ms  represents  the  total 
ss  of  the  local  authorities 
Mr.  Purdj,  the  princi- 
>tati8tical  Department  of 
Government  Board,  has 
Jiat  Board  with  a  *proxi- 
of  the  total  indebtedness 
1  authorities  of  England 
of  loans  in  1873-74-75 
)outs.'      This    agpfivgate 

10  wspectablo  snni  of 
/.  "Wlien  we  observe,  in 
xrt  of  the  Report,  how 
1  progress  has  been  made 
r  works,  it  is  clear  that 
•.oooZ.  is  but  a  tirst  and 

11  instalment  of  the  sum 
bo  denmndetl  for  local 
10  total  amount  of  the 
tioued  for  sanitary  pur- 
•{'  the  passing  of  the 
.'alth  Act  in  1848  is 
I. 

tlic  loans  generally,'  the 
tcs  (p.  56),  '  the  heavier 
ore  raised  at  4^  per  cent.' 
^ivo  an  approximate  an- 
it  of  interestof  3,735, GooZ. 
st  of  the  permanent  Xa- 
t  amounts  to  21,780,028^ 
inridenco  of  local,  is  al- 
l  to  17  ])er  cent,  that  of 
Irbt.  To  the  latter,  liow- 
L  he  added  the  further 
5, 1 73,653/.  in  Terminable 
Hut  the  very  intro- 
Terminablc  Annuities 
nvards  tlie  reduction  of 
>ebt,  eommonlv  socalle<l. 

• 

L'iptiou  of  National  Debt 
•;S  under  Ujc  term  local, 
tly,  only  in  its  cradle. 
iiKii'v  idea  of  the  Local 
it  Board  is  that  of  a 
t  of  the  administration 
lid  direct  the  warfare  that 
)  be  continually  waged 
3  two  mighty  public  ene- 
erty  and  disease.  The 
tion  of  the  Poor-law  is 
first  care  ;  that  of  the  sa- 
i  the  second.  But  under 
/^  of  their  original  powers 
jpa  set  of  additional  func- 


tionSy  by  the  exercise  of  ivhich  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  tlie  Local 
Government  Board  is  now  enabled  to 
exert  a  more  sensible  pressure,  in 
every  parish  throughout  the  country, 
than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Government.  And  when 
we  see  how  anomalous  is  the  actual 
division  of  responsibility  in  some 
respects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  re. 
ference  of  the  supervision  of  rail- 
ways to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  land 
and  saa  communications,  exclusive 
of  railways,  to  the  Local  Gt>yem- 
ment  Board,  and  of  mines  to  the 
Home  Office,  wo  shall  find  good 
reason  for  the  exis^noe,  in  almost 
every  Ministry  but  that  of  Great 
Britain,  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

Little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  expenditure  controlled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  now 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  total  expenditure  of  local  taxa- 
tion has  been  divided  under  seven 
general  heads.  The  items  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Protection  of  life  and  pro-    £3,903,241 

perty       .... 

2.  Public,   bciilth  Jind  conve- 

nience    ....     10,741,470 

3.  Jjiind  and  ku.i  communica- 

tions      ....  8.663,572 

4.  Preservation  of  lands         .  247,552 

5.  KoliefofthoPoor      .         .  8,480,819 

6.  KilucHtion  and  religion      .  235.166 

7.  Miscellaneous    .        .        ,  393. '35 


£32.664,955 

Of  these  items,  the  first  is  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  sum  of  623,658/.,  borne  in 
the  Parliamentary  budget  under  the 
head  '  Courts  of  Justice.'  There  is 
some  anomaly  in  the  division  of  the 
cost  of  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice into  these  two  departments;  of 
which  the  local  has  more  than  six 
times  the  monetary  importance  of  the 
imperial.  The  third  and  fourth  heads 
are  disadvantageously  disconnected 
from  the  control  of  the  railway 
system,  as  Avell  as  from  any  super- 
vision of  internal  navigation,  and  of 
docks  and  wharves.    These  matters 
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naturally  appertain  to  tho  depart- 
ment of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  tho  opinion  that 
the   country  suffers   from   the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration.    The  small  sum  allotted 
under  tho  sixth  head  brin$^  to  mind 
the  absence  of  any  public  aadit  of 
the  very  lar^e  sums  devoted  to  the 
support  of  those  religious  persooBy 
buildings,  and  functions  which  are 
of   a    strictly    national   character. 
Private    and    voluntary  payments 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, although  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  these  ^plounts  mast  form 
nn   important   item  in  any  sound 
trpercu  of  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  country.     Bat  the 
income  of  the  sole  corporations,  in 
which  capacity  the  beneficed  clergy 
ure  regarded  by  the  law ;  and  the  en- 
tire cost  to  the  country  of  edacation 
and  religion,  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State ;  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  in  our  annual  budget ; 
or  at  least  in  the  annual  statemimt 
of  that    national  expenditare  over 
which  the  control  of  Parliamentary 
votes  is  becoming  more  and  more 
illusorj'. 

Omitting  the  seventh  item,  consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  expenditure,  we  find  the 
Hfrh  head  to  comprise  the  original 
object  of  the  Poor-rate, — ^vis.  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  second  to 
cover  those  functions  which  have 
devolved  on  the  Local  Government 
lioard  in  virtue  of  the  varions  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  protecting  the 
l>iiblic  health. 

The  sum  of  8,480,8 19Z.,  which 
was  spent  last  year  in  tho  relief  of 
the  poor,  includes  the  five  heads  of 
ordinary  relief,  law  charges  con- 
nected with  relief  (amounting  to 
24,068/.),  county  and  borough 
lunatic  asylums,  and  'two  thirds 
of  expenses  partly  connected  and 
partly  unconnected  with  relief.' 
In  those  portions  of  the  Report  and 
Appendix  that  deal  with  these  items 


of  expenditare,  will  be  fi 
able  information  m  to  tlu 
present  condition  of  t 
blot  on  the  civilisation  d 
teenth  oentaiy,  the  panp 
tionof  England. 

To  a  ceiwn  extent  pn 
been  made  towatds  the  e 
of  tins  master  eYiL  1 
number  of  panpen  of  al 
including  oihildien,  at  on 
receipt  ^  relief  from  the  n 
year  1874  was  less  tiian  tl 
year  since  1&19,  which  ii 
for  which  the  fignres  a 
There  has  been  a  dedn 
the  quaarter  of  ft  oentur 
steady  dedine.  fbr  the' 
fluctuate  ftom  year  io  701 
average  decline.  In  aeti 
bers,  indeed,  the  dedim 
small. 

Thus,  in  i860  thorn  n 
17,187  more  panpera  than 
in  187 1  there  were  as,! 
paupers  than  in  1864.  Liil 
1863, 1864, 1869,  iSyond 
arerage  number  exceeded  I 
in  1853,  1854,  1855,  «SJ 
i860,  1861,  1873  <^  >'! 
below  nine  handled  ttoasa 
during  this  period  of  inq 
crease  of  panperim  lihs  f 
of  the  ooontqf  ataedi^  1 
In  1849  it  was  i7,534iOMS 
it  was  33»s8o,ooo^  aeeoidfa 
estimate  of  the  BoariL 
while  the  total  popdMisB 
land  has  inoteaead  Iv  dii 
souls— that  ia to  wf^^hjm 
a  third — the  pauper  pcMI 
actually,  Vboofj^  riq^vVt  ^ 
The  peroenta^  of  panai 
fore,  ahowa  %  atea^  leM 
1849  it  wae^  6*a  per  mk 
population ;  in  1874  it  ms^ 
per  cent,  of  the  popuhii 
the  first  five  yean  it  thef 
a  century  it  aToraged  5*4  f 
in  the  last  five  JMis  it  1 
4*16  per  cent  Wehavi' 
ascertained  advantage  sf  > 
cent. ;  or,  in  other wndi^a< 
tion  in  the  proportieaats  li 
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ism  of  the  country,  by 
burth  part,  in  a  quarter 

ferring  to  the  inflaence 
eral  prosperity  of  tlie 
;he  amount  of  pauperism, 
ovemment  Board  chiefly 
>  restriction  of  relief  to 
far  as  possible,  to  indoor 
e ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
the  workhouse.  *  The 
jsultfl,'  they  say,  *  which 
3llow  a  steady  adherence 
louse  system  are  no  long- 

of  conjecture,  but  have 
I  by  long  and  continuous 
and  we  have  the  fullest 
that  the  same  results 
rom  the  adoption  of  the 
far  as  practicable,  in  all 
soly  connected  with  this 

subject  is  the  suppres- 
rancy.  The  number  of 
hroughout  the  country 
ihcd  by  more  than  one- 
)  1866  ;  the  numbers  he- 
rn January  i,  1866,  and 
inuary  i,  1874.  But  in 
tolis  the  reduction  has 
more  considerable,  being 

on  the  former  date,  to 
latter ;  which,  however, 
than  in  1873,  when  the 
nt  was  touched.  The 
)ended  in  outdoor  relief 
vevcr,  nearly  twice  that 
)y  indoor  maintenance, 
liture  of  the  647  Unions 

for  the  half-year  ending 

1874,   was    2,362,036^., 

^3»53i^»  ^^^  forin-main- 

1  1,518,504?.  was  for  out- 

In  the  thirty  Unions 

in  the  metropolis  the 
3  for  indoor  mainten- 
•ntdoor  relief  during  the 
iding  at  I^ady-day,  1874, 
^2/.,  and  the  som  ex- 
outdoor  relief  alone  was 
A  comparison  of  these 
th    those    denoting   the 

vagrancy  is  instructive; 
strongly  to  support  the 

— XO.  LXXV.      XKW  8EBIF.8. 


arguments  in  fimmr  of  oompeilliiig 
in-maintenance. 

The  '  Administraiicm  of  the  Loeal 
(Government  and  Sanitary  Acts '  is 
reported  on  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  a  separate  matter 
from  the  'Administration  of  the 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Public  Health.' 
Looking  at  the  results  reported 
under  the  former  head,  we  think 
that  their  extremely  moderate  pro- 
portions, coapled  with  the  division 
above  named,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  original  vice  of  the  sanitary 
measures  of  1872  continues  to  para- 
lyse the  action  of  the  admimstra- 
tion  as  to  this  essential  part  of  the 
national  welfare.  We  are  told  that 
473,000  nuisances  have  been  re- 
ported and  450,000  abated,  within 
the  year.  Gonsidermff  that  even 
so  small  a  matter  as  the  neglect  to 
clean  a  pigstye,  or  the  existence  of 
water  in  a  oeUar,  has  been  reported 
as  a  nuisance,  the  sappresion  of  a 
number  of  individual  causes  of  com- 
plaint, thronghontEngland,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  signsX  example  of  e£Bciencv. 
The  further  action  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  is  illustrated  by  the 
return  of  the  total  number  of  ap- 
pointmente  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Local  Government 
Board  since  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  m  1872.  These 
are  727  Medical  Officers  and  752 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  The  sum 
of  26,870^.  has  been  repaid  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  local 
authorities  during  the  year  ended 
September  29  last,  as  a  '  moiety  of 
the  salaries  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health;*  and  a  sum  of  23,187/.  as 
a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Nuisances.  If  we  teke 
the  personnel  of  these  two  depart- 
mento  to  be  represented  bv  the 
number  of  appointmento  sanctioned, 
we  find  that  the  average  salary  of 
the  Medical  Officer  is  only  about 
75/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 

c  c 
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Inspooior  of  Naisances  litUe  moro 
than  6ol,  per  annum. 

These  figures  go  very  far  to  jus- 
tify the  feai-s  that  were  expressed 
at    the    time    of    the    passiu^i^   of 
the  Act  of  1872,  by  some  of  tbo 
most  consistent  advocates  for  sani- 
tary reform.     That  measure,  it  was 
urgtHl,  was  little  moro  than  a  public 
ilhision.      It  did  not  really  address 
itself  to  its  proftNSsed  object.    It  was 
theorotioo-political,     rather     than 
])ractical  and  sanitary.    It  regarded 
a  great  engineering  question  as  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  parish  doctor 
and  the  scavenger.     It  ignored  the 
engineering  requirements  of  the  case 
hi   tuio.      It  trusted  the  gnardian- 
ship  of  the  public  health  to  the  very 
men  whose  chief  object   woald  be 
to  keep  down  the  rates.    The  Medi- 
cal OHicers  and    the  Inspectors  of 
Xuisances  were  carefully  denuded 
of  any  such  common  organisation 
as  would   give  independent  action 
to  any  one  of  them.       £ach  was 
left,  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
local  Board  :  and  if  his  complaints 
were  neglectcnl,  he  had  no  means 
of  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of 
any   superior  oflicer   or  authority. 
All    that   organisation,    or    rather 
organised    non-organisation,    could 
<lo  t'»  render  ^fcdieal  Officers  and 
inspectors  of  Nuisances  powerless 
and  useless,  was  carefully  done  by 
the   measure   of    1872.       We   may 
tnvce    the    natural    result    in    the 
present  Report ;  as  well  as  in  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  pass  the 
\V\\\   for   preventing   the   pollation 
of  rivers  during  the  last  Session. 

Rather  more  than  thirteen-and* 
a-lialf  n)illions  of  money  has  been 
bon-owed  for  sanitary  purposes 
sin(»e  1 S4S.  I  )unng  the  year  ending 
l)ecend)er  31,  1S74,  the  Local 
(lovernment  Hoard  have  sanctioned 
the  rjiisini^of  13.^^38.181/  by  urban 
sanitarvauthorities,  and  of  1 19.315/. 
by  nind  .sanitary  authorities,  by 
wny  «>f  loan.  At  the  same  time 
the  t'reatest  anxiety  is  mani- 
fesletl,  in  many  places,  for  defi- 
nite    diVieial    ronuscl     as    to    the 


best  mode  of  dealinf; 
pressing  nuisance  of  se 
beneficial  action  which 
expected  from  the  adi 
has  been  paralysed  bj 
direction  given  to  leg 
1872.  Opposite  and  co 
demands  are  made  on 
aathorities.  They  are  1 
remove  offensive  matter 
tations.  They  are  profai 
throwing  it  into  the  rivi 
ask  in  vain  for  advice  i 
they  are  to  do  to  get  rid 
Had  the  Pnblio  Hesltli 
regarded  as  a  groat  ei 
measnre,  demanding  th< 
care  and  supervision  of  < 
professional  men.  this 
purpose  would  have  h 
vented.  Much  time^  n 
and  no  doubt  many  vsloi 
would  have  been  saved 
country.  As  it  is,  the  kit 
experience  that  has  beeali 
the  public  is  a  retun  ta 
of  the  House  of  Commoii 
April  I,  1873.  That  leti 
'the  names  of  boroagh 
boards,  parishes,  and  speci 
ag^  districts,  whioh  hirs 
loans  provided  sewage  i 
other  means  for  the  dii 
sewage  by  filtratioa  or  f 
tion.'  .  The  letams  is 
are  merely  pitdhibtM 
House  of  Commons,  wid 
dition,  analysis,  or  eras  f 
tion.  These  figorei  eos 
deed,  veiy  unexpected  iafa 
but  to  extract  the  rasl  oii 
the  return  requires  ftr  aH 
ligcnt  attention  tbaa  kaij 
rected  to  its  ooQstnctioa  1 

howlitUe  heed  has  hm  ] 
this  rotam,  when  we  find  P 
loud  in  their  advocacy  for 
farming  ns  if  no  Bliti»*| 
been  compiled  npon  the  » 
The  general  oatcomeof, 
penscs,  so  far  as  the  Rtnff' 
tion  goes,  is  briefly  thifi  \ 
five  authorities,  lejiif**"* 
ufrgregate  popuhtioB  ^  • 
souls,  have  expended  laffi  > 
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hillings,  per  head  of 
,  in  land  and  works 
IS.  After  all  returns 
cted,  there  has  been 
npence  per  head  of 
in     question    per 

thorities,  represent- 
)n  of  373,000  sonls, 
sums  amounting  to 
for  the  disposal  of 
tion.  The  resulting 
3f/.  per  head  of  an- 

authorities,  roprc- 
•ulation  of  526,000 
[^nded  sums  amount- 
head  for  disposing 
ray  of  precipitation, 
annual  charge  has 
tence(i*8d.)  per  head, 
ir,  if  any  reliance  is 

the  official  return, 
Government  Board 
irs  and  a  half  been  in 
brraation  that  would 
signal  value  to  all 
:  are  in  doubt  and 
)  the  best  mode  of 
heir  sewage.  We 
vidcnce  of  any  at- 
r  this  information 
ic,  to  present  it  in  a 
or  to  continue  the 
cts  of  so  much  im- 
rc  sums  are,  down  to 
u',  being  raised  for 
the  construction  of 

Yet,  from  the  ex- 
)  distinct  authorities, 
the  ^reat  outlay  for 
?   cost    nearly  three 

as  the  first  outlay 
)rks,  and  more  than 
ich  as  the  outlay  for 
)rks,  per  head  of  the 
comniodated.  Not 
le  sewatro  farms,  in- 
ng  a  profitable  in- 
cost  the  ratepayers 
fc  times  the  annual 
rad  of  the  filtration 
)ro  than  five  times 
unt  per  head  of  the 


precipitation  works.  The  ooantry 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  an 
administrative  department,  which 
superintends  the  administration  at 
once  of  sanitary  law  and  of  Jocal 
government,  should  bring  these 
facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
sanitary  anthorities,  if  they  be  cor- 
rectly reported;  and  should  explain 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  if  any 
error  vitiates  the  returns  which 
yield  such  results.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jjocal  Gk>yemmeiit 
Board  been  provided  with  a  re- 
sponsible Engineer  for  consnltatioDy 
as  ho  is  with  a  Medical  Officer,  this 
state  of  things  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Independently  of  the  sevonfold 
division,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  abstract<,  the  local  taxes  have 
been  divided,  in  the  Local  Gk>Yem- 
ment  Board  Report^  *nnder  their 
separate  aspects,  as  non-remanera- 
tive  or  as  remunerative  imposts.' 
The  division,  even  if  it  were  intelli- 
gible, is  hardly  a  happy  one.  Poor's 
rate  (in  part),  police  rates  and  tolls, 
dnes  and  rents,  amounting  to  a 
total  expenditure  of  15,987,3652., 
•whereof  1 2,464, 364Z.  was  levied 
by  local  taxation,'  are  classed  as 
'  non-remunerative  local  taxation, 
1872-73.'  '  Hemunerative  local 
taxation'  comprises  highway  rates, 
Metropolitan  Local  Management 
and  GonsoUdated  rates,  Scmitaiy, 
School  Board,  lighting  and  watch- 
ing,  sewers,  Burial  Board,  and 
Church  rates ;  vaccination  expenses ; 
turnpike,  bridge,  ferry,  market 
and  fair  tolls;  light,  pilot,  and  har- 
bour dues;  and  City  of  London 
coal,  wine,  and  grain  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  twenty-two  items  of 
impost,  thus  classified,  it  is  more 
easy  to  admit  their  utility  than  to 
speak  of  them  as  remunerative. 
The  highway  rate  alone  would  seem 
to  have  any  just  claim  to  the  title, 
although  the  adjective  employed  is 
rather  an  ill-adapted  term  for  in- 
timating the  close  dependence  of 
national  welfare  on   good  internal 
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commuTiicatioTis.  Bat  why  police 
rates  should  be  called  non-remune- 
rative, and  lighting  and  watchinjor 
rates  remunerative;  why  City  of 
London  and  borough  tolls,  dues, 
and  rents  should  be  returned  in  the 
former,  and  City  of  London  markets, 
and  duties  and  market  and  fair  tolls 
in  the  latter,  we  fail  to  comprehend. 

The  so-called  remunerative  taxa- 
tion amounts  to  an  expenditure  of 
16,677,690/.,  whereof  10,492,667?. 
was  levied  by  local  taxation.  The 
total  expenditure,  before  stated  at 
32,664,955/.,  is  summarily  described 
jis  raised  bv  rates  to  the  amount 
of  26,851,469/.;  by  tolls  and  does 
5,483,685/. ;  and  by  duties  329,241?. 
Of  the  total  22,957,031/.  was  raised 
by  direct  imposts,  and  9,872,045?. 
from  '  other  sources  of  revenue,  in- 
cluding loans.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  multifa- 
rious and  important  group  of  na- 
tional services  are  contemplated  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  IxKjal  Go- 
vernment Board.     With  regard  to 
tiie  duties  which  formed  the  original 
object  of  the  department,  there  is 
an  undeniable  decrease  in  the  object 
proposed  for  elimination — that  is  to 
say,  pauperism.  The  relative  amount 
of  pauperism  shows  a  steady  de- 
cline,   while   the    cost    per    head 
of   indoors   maintenance   certainly 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  ])oint.     We  calculate  the 
actual  expenditure  on  indoors  main- 
tenance  at    12*22/.   per   head    per 
annum,  or  56;^^/.  per  pauper  per  week. 
This  is,  of  course,  considering  that 
the  numbers  furnished  on  January  i 
and  July  i  may  be  taken  as  giving 
an  average  for  t  he  year.  We  may  take 
this  fii^ure  as  gauging  the  amount 
of  least  ])Ossible  resi.stance  to  death, 
or  minimum  cost  at  which  human 
life  can  permanently  be  maintained 
in  our  climate.     If  reduced  to  the 
analysis    of    force-producing,    and 
flesh  and  force- producing,  elements 
of  diet,  we  shall  have  the  minimum 
consumption  of  the  human  machine 
in    England,    when    not    called  on 
to  perform  any  tangible  amount  of 


work.   The  reiam  is  a  contri 
of  some  importance  to  our 
ledge  of  vital  dynamics. 

In  the  second    great  bxai 

their  duties,  the  "war  against  d 

the  Local  GoTemment  Boui 

not  yet  be  said  to  have  given 

sig^  of  rising  to  the  level  ai 

responsibility.       Bnt    a    siej 

taken  last  year   which,  no 

was  aneedinl  preliminaij  for 

ing  the  deplorable  miamanag 

inaugurated  by  the  measure  oi 

The  sanitary  laws  axe  now  c 

dated,  and  the  very  neeesi 

the    case    will    sooner    or 

compel  the  Board  to  seek  I 

guicLEuice  of  competent  profe 

advice  on  the  Tery  imports 

gineering  qnestions  which  n 

them  for  solntion.  The  finu  ] 

of  the    Rivers  Pollntaon  Cc 

sionerswill  bat  very  fointlj 

to  strengthen  the  hands  of  G 

ment  in  the  renewal  of  the  1 

able  attempt  made  last  Sssi 

check  that  crying  evil,  the  | 

ing  of  onr  streams.     It  mi{ 

almost  called  a  specimen  of  1 

cal   dilettantism,    rather  tfa 

practical  engineering.      The 

chief  is  of  tae  same  naftan 

arises,  in  part,  from  the  ssmsi 

as  the  inefBcienOT  c»f   the  i 

1872.    It  nataraUy  arises  fri 

consnltation  of  men  of  one  ] 

sion  on  whst  is  the  proper  hi 

of  those  of  another.    BM,ss 

very  form  of  a  Bojal  Oosn 

there  is  involved  a  fiasl  di| 

the  matters  of  enquirj  if  t 

three    minds,    we  obtaiB,    1 

events,  a  hods  lUl  of  deld 

formation,  instead  of  a  isti 

the  abatement  of  450,000  aaii 

and     the     appointment    of 

Medical  Officers  and  Inspect 

Nnisaoces,  at  a  rate  of  psj 

sidcrably  below   that  which  1 

commanded  by  a  joaxnejni 

penter.     Probably  a  retsni 

credit  for  soch  microseopiei 

-was  never  before  gravely  sab 

to  the  leffTslatnre  of  a  giest  m 

F.  B 
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JOHAN  AND  EUREKA. 

A  CANTERBURY  TALE.> 
A(TER  TUB   MANNEB  OF  GHAUGEB,  WITH  ALL  THI  LATEST  IMPROVE MENTS. 

In  Londoan  was  a  youth  of  hye  deg^ree 
Who  therein  tarried  had  for  sesonns  three 
Law  for  to  read  (bat  that  was  alle  my  eye), 
Kecpynge  his  terms,  hadde  he  kept  jinkes  hye, 
And  through  a  vaste  amoant  of  ohinke  yronno, 
In  larkes  eke,  and  bettes  lost  and  wonne; 
Folfild  of  gamptioon  and  all  seemlinesse 
Johan  he  hight;  no  flat  was  he,  I  gesse. 
And  he  had  been  to  Oxenford  also, 
And  got  throngh  eke  his  great  and  litel  goe 
6y  but  a  shave.     Him  rileth  their  teachynge, 
It  dulloth  Johan  old  songs  for  to  synge, 
Such  he  pooh-pooheth — Schooles  orthodox 
Ben  one  and  aJle,  saith  he,  in  the  wrung  box. 
He  holdeth  lingoes  dede  and  gone  in  spight ; 
In  the  New  Leamynge  is  this  childes  delight. 
Twey pence  nor  cared  he  for  Theologye; 
Yet  ful  was  he  upon  Philosophye 
Positif,  and  what  Psychologye  they  calle, 
Logike,  Ethike,  and  Science  Natural. 
A  free  thinker  was  Johan  for  the  nones, 
Of  playn  speakynge  he  made  not  eny  bones. 
^  Ho[x;bh/  quoth  he,  *  to  seen  all  credoes  shaken 
And  from  all  preestes  sails  the  winde  out- taken. 
Or  e'er  we  goeth  to  Davy  Jones,  his  locker,' 
Ah,  bo  was  one  right  well  up  to  the  knocker ! 
Wliereof  no  moo.     I  speak  now  of  the  chumme 
Through  whom  this  Johan  is  to  grief  yoome. 
This  seely  chumme,  he  loafeth,  on  a  daye, 
To  Jolianes  chambres — New- Square- ward  they  laye— 
And  ginneth  yarnes  straunger  for  to  spinne 
Than  e*er  afore  were  sponno  in  Lincohi's  Inne, 
Of  a  new  Loudoun,  felaws  clepen  *  mystikc,' 
And  a  new  school  clcpt  Spiritualistike ; 
Harpeth  on  eeche  manifcstatioun, 
Tables  that  turnen,  tilten  up  and  doun, 
Banjoon  that  soli  pleyn  and  wonder-thynges, 
And  of  none  endc  of  marvellous  rappynges, 
Til  out  sange  Johan,   'These  ben  awfuU  shammes.* 
'Nay,  if  so  be  it  that  I  speke  theo  crammes,* 

>•  Canterbury  Tale/  i.e.  a  marrelloui  itory.    See  Dean  Stanley*!  MemenaU, 
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(Quoth  this  poor  seely  chnmme)  'The  deace  me  take! 
Cometh  sharp,  whcr  my  talc  I  good  shall  make  ; 
Xo  man  am  I  thus  choused  for  to  be ; 
Toddleth  ^^c  then,  this  wonder  for  to  see.' 
Same  eve  is  Johau  to  an  hall  conveyed 
AVhcrc  alio  ho  iindeth  aa  the  chumme  hath  sejde. 
The  <rhms    they  dousen,  sitte  a  table  ronnde. 
Lave  on  tlielr  lumds,  and  whistlen  for  the  sonnde: 
Nor  lont^e  in  vayn.     The  table  tilteth  stronge, 
AnsNveretli  Avlien  to-spake,  nor  always  wronge, 
.loluin  Ins  birtliday,  rappes  loud  proclaime, 
His  govc  rnoures  late  uncles  Christian  name, 
What  ailede  liim  last  week  when  he  was  ill. 
The  sum  total  of  his  last  tailor's  bille— 
Til  Johan,  for  his  wittes  five  afrayde, 
IJiddetli  good-night,  and  straighte  him  scarce  he  mayde 
But  as  the  seely  long-legs  to  the  flame 
So  eottoneth  Johau  to  this  new  round-game. 
Whereat,  if  onec  a  wight  his  fingres  burneth, 
Ful  salV  and  sure  ho  to  the  fyre  retumeth, 
KVr  and  anoon  til  he  fore-diddled  be. 

So  Johan,  schortly,  under  knucklede  he. 
Jlis  tliouirhte,  his  speech,  ben  alle  of  spirit-shoppe. 
In  f  )!•  it  see  him  gon,  neck  eke  and  croppe. 
Xow  from  lyke  errands.  Lord,  us  fools  deliver. 
And  alle  hy  Johan  wamyng  tak  for  ever. 
Who  goeth  for  his  foot  to  putte  herein 
Never  a  tippe  or  wrinkle  shalle  he  winne. 
Soon  to  all  else  in  lyfe  will  he  be  dead 
Aiul  lo<e  his  tyme,  an  if  he  kepo  his  head. 
*  Something  within  it,*  thinkcth,  *  there  must  be.' 
Forsooth,  mefears,  a  deal  of  chouserie. 
Wliiit  sliould  I  bother  me  to  tell  the  hams 
Of  wrytyng,  spekyng,  floatyng  mediums. 
Of  sj)irit  spt'llyng,  spirit-alphabets, 
Pencils  that  liften  them  and  eke  planchettes, 
Slatrs  wlur  tingres  automatik  write, 
Pi  rcnssif  souns,  seances  derke  and  light, 
llamls  luminous,  bodies  that  come  and  go. 
And  spirit-touehes,  voices,  lausick — (So 
Spirits  will  clepen  souns  y-raised  upon 
That  eursedr  bagpipe,  clej>t  accoi-dion). 
Siiaini'^H'  infhienee,  and  levitatioun, 
Kaised  red  letters — informatioun 
Writ  on  a  marines  arm;  and  clairvoyance 
Cross-cjuestiouns  answrcde  straighte,  and  clair-audientf* 
Flowers  that  come  in  a  cnieke  and  meltc  awaj 
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Or  ever  man  'Jack  Bobjnsonn'  may  saye, 

Drammes  self-bete,  and  airie  tamboarines 

That  flit  like  bats,  and  gaddo  aboat  the  scenes, 

The  shape,  and  eke  the  spirit  photograph. 

Old  birdcs  for  to  catch  this  is  the  chaffe. 

Bat  OS  J  to  bamboozlen  though  they  be 

The  miracle  oft  runneth  np  a  tree ; 

Wherof  no  odds  they  make.     If  sittyngs  faile. 

Patience  have  they  alway,  and  eke  a  tale. 

One  saith,  '  The  power  was  alle  too  weak  to-night ; 

The  circle  not  y-harmonizcd  aright.' 

One,  '  'Twas  along  of  the  conditionns. 

Signs  may  not  croppen  np  in  alle  sesonns; 

While  an  the  worst  it  cometh  to  the  worst, 

'Tis  like  enow  the  spirit  was  exhaust.' 
'  Kgad/  qnoth  oon,  *  'twas  th*order  how  we  satte.' 
*We  wore  iwt  alle  there* — (Yea^  but  what  of  that?) 
'Ah,'  quod  a  thridde,  'hadstow  come  yesterday, 

With  quyte  another  circle.'     *  By  the  waye 

'Twas  in  another  room,  more  lyke  to  please.' 
*  To-night  yon  medium  is  not  quyte  the  cheese ; 

Shutteth  me  np,  it  may  be,  for  a  spelle; 

Another  trye,  another  tale  may  telle.' 
Johan,  alack !  is  now  so  far  y-gone 

He  busieth  himself  with  this  alone. 

Thou  duffere,  who  for  elvissch  bre  y-wished, 

How  canstow  let  thee  thus  be  alle  to-dished? 

Oh  Johan,  where  is  thy  philosophye? 

Nay,  by  gretc  Jove,  it  is  nat  worth  a  flye. 

Grenc  heads  (of  what  sociotie  felloon) 

Of  gullibilitie  all  length  may  goon. 

With  spirits  now  he  keepeth  companic, 

This  sotted  youth.     Who  gladder  was  than  he? 

Was  ever  gngge  or  mcrrie  larke  so  gaye 

As  Johan,  on  one  passyng- festive  daye 

Wlien  up  he  tamde  a  tip-top  medium. 

Right  fast  she  hath  him  now  beneath  her  thumbe. 

Kureka,  will  I  clepe  this  personage; 

She  was  a  lady  of  a  certeyne  ago— 

Goodo  lookyng  was  she  no,  I  dare  assert; 

No  rappc  hadde  he  cared  with  her  for  to  flyrte; 

Bat  nowise  slave  to  master  never  payde 

So  blind  regard;  nor  lover  never  maydo 

For  mistress  fayrc — alle  were  she  Venus  self — 

Sacli  havok  of  his  tyme,  his  power,  his  pelf, 

As  Johan  for  Eureka,  under  heaven. 

Of  frendes,  than  himself  more  foolish,  seven, 
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Taketb,  at  Dame  Eureka's  biddjnge,  he. 
Ofte  in  the  dark  they  sit  for  hoars  three. 
Four  at  a  stretch,  mum,  or,  so  please  her  whlmmed 
Syngyng — By  Georgius !  Johan  syngeth  hjmnes. 
I'll  their  ears  acheii  for  the  doggrel  rhyme. 
What  brcwetli,  fayre  Eureka,  all  this  tyme? 
She  in  yon  cupboard  dark,  alle  cute  of  sight. 
Her  hands  and  feet  to-bonud  with  cordes  tight, 
Sleepcth ;  and  if  enduraunce  alle  can  boast 
Still  to  holde  out,  and  not  *givc  up  the  ghost,' 
y/,  an  no  sheepes  blacke  (the  men  of  donbt^ 
Shouhl  flabbergasten  it,  will  comen  out. 

*  'Tis  not   Kureka.     Through  the  darke  I  see 
This  shape  by  halfe  is  not  so  talle  as  she.' 

*  Black  was  her  toggery e.     Where  should  she  finde 
This  clothyng  white  ?  '     *  We  helped  her  to  bindf 
Some  while  agone/     Tyme  muste  she  have  to  spende 
For  raisynge  up  this  litel  spirit  friend. 

*  Jf/m/,'  she  bight.     Her  rustling  robe  they  hear. 

*  Ila  ! '  crieth  one.     *  Lo  !  as  a  toucher  near 

She  whisketh  by.'     '  Now  close  to  where  I  stand — 
This  tyme  she  toucht  me.     Yea,  mefelt  her  hand. 
'Twas  warmissch.'     *  Ila!'  quoth  a  third  (how  blest), 

'  She  kist  me.'     Lucklier  thou  than  alle  the  rest. 
Hap  she  may  speke.      Johan,  right  eloquent, 
He  wlieedleth  her  in  terms  of  blandishment, 

'  Speaketh    up,  Mimiy  love  ;  Come  hither,  do  ; — 
Suhit'  tale  unfoldeth — Just  one  worde  or  two!' 
She  gan  oblige.     From  Afric's  coral  straunde 
She  haileth — (English,  though,  can  understaunde) 
By  questiouns  divers  seemetb  much  perplext; 
Lite  of  this  world  she  wot,  less  of  the  next; 
Her  Afric  lyfe  was  led  so  long  ago. 

*  'Tis  of  the  spirit  world  we  fain  would  knowe 
Whtr  dwelle,  how  fare  yo  all?     For  news  wo  borne. 
Art  fairly  otf — or  piiiyng  to  returne  ?* 

Thus  much  will  she  eontenten  them,  nor  more, 
Twies  as  well  off  she  wote  her,  tlian  before, 
Xor  of  the  s[>irit-line  is  like  to  tire, 
Nor  for  to  (iroppe  it  hath  the  least  desire. 
'Whir  was  thine  old  life  ledde  r     In  Zanzibar?* 
Quoth  one,   *  or  by  Xyanza's  lake  afar? 
The  Busche?     The  Cape.'     The  White  Nile  or  the  Blacr 
Coonuissie — Aby.ssinia — Timbactoo  ?' 
()  doilgere  artfull  I      Leerie  questioner, 
Thinkestow  bv  wordes  lonj?  to  flooren  her? 
lx)ok  ye  —Spirits  eihauste  of  rest  have  neede 
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And  slopen  them  with  all  convenient  speede. 
So  mizzleth  Mimi — Longe  sit  thej  bereft, 
Then  finde  Eureka — jnst  as  she  was  left. 
Their  ways  they  goon — 'To-morrow  eke»  again, 
Wc  meete  at  our  next  s^nce' — ^Hapless  men! 
No  Circean  enohauntress  needeth  we 
To  sette  an  asses  head  on  snoh  as  je. 

Swim  thej  or  sinken,  smashen  they  or  thryve, 
Eureka  now  a  roaryng  trade  gan  dryve. 
Her  lackede  none  array,  nor  no  vitaile, 
Of  cash  within  her  para  she  need  not  faile, 
Nor  that,  than  cashes  self  more  dear  to  men, 
A  goodlye  footyng  with  the  upper  ten. 
Lo  an  unlettered  She,  sprung  from — ^who  knoweth? 
To  lordyng^'  house  by  lordyngs*  prayer  she  goeth ; 
If  circles  straunge  she  ope  to  her  fanatik, 
Ho  to  her  circles  straunge  (aristocratik) 
Gan  ope — ^At  choicest  tables  dineth  she, 
Goode  is  the  fare,  scrumptious  the  companie. 
Eurekas  manners  wer  no  shakes  great 
Nor  faire  her  form,  nor  we  her  style  canne  rate 
A  I.     But  a  trew  woman  she,  I  thinke. 
Wliat  is  it  women  love  far  more  than  chinke, 
Than  flummerye,  or  feast,  or  doings  gaye  ? 
To  lead  the  daunce — First  fiddle  for  to  pleye. 
Xow  of  this  sporte.  Eureka  hath  none  ende ; 
A  duke,  a  judge,  a  Father  Reverend, 
Two  ladies  faire,  a  knight  and  eke  a  sage, 
A  packc  of  alle  the  lyonns  of  the  age, 
Have  bounden  them  her  biddyng  for  to  do — 
While  Johan  done  is  he,  right  through  and  through. 
And,  if  so  be  at  times  her  heart  gan  quake, 
Slie  had  some  moments  rare,  I  undertake. 
And  thus  she  goeth  in  clover  for  to  liven — 
Johan  to  her  and  hers  liim  up  hath  given. 
'  Ijoveth  me,  lovcth  mediums  mine,'  his  fadde. 
Till  frendes  vote  him  as  an  haitere  madde. 
AVith  one,  out  had  he  fallen,  in  an  huff. 
Brown  was  a  childe,  metro ws,  well  up  to  snuff — 
While  Johan  him  this  marvel  was  relatynge, 

*  How  long  ?'  quod  Brown,  *  doth  Mimi  keepe  ye  waitynge  ?' 

*  Dependeth — Times  one  hour,  sometimes  two.' 

*  How  much  ?'  quod  Brown.     *  Myself  the  trick  could  do 
In  less.     'Tis  done,  Egyptian  Hall  within 

In  minutes  twey,  by  Cooke  and  Maskelyune.* 
Johan  now  cutteth  Brown  who  dared  to  scoff, 
And  Brown  hath  sworn  Johan  to  polish  off. 
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For  since  Lis  pal  to  him  tbe  shoulder  cold 
Gan  turn,  this  fclaw  Brown  a  stroke  fal  bolde 
Gan  rTiniiiiaten — *  If  that  a  plante  it  be 
I  euro  my  friend — If  none,  grim  ghosts  on  xno 
Fall  toothe  and  nail,  til  ye  my  sense  have  reft, 
Into  me  pitcheth  spirits,  right  and  left ; 
Blow  me  to  atoms  till  nor  gods  nor  men 
Gould  not  put  Brown  together  once  again. 
Sad  though  mine  ende,  it  will  not  be  in  vayn, 
!Makyng  the  trouthe  of  spirit  rappyng  plaync. 
The  world  (and  eke  his  wife)   I  leave  my  debtor. 
( -onfoundeth  it— Could  man  do  more  or  better  ?  ' 
So  unto  Jolian  is  this  Brown  y-come. 
*  If  ever  I  chaught  about  thy  medium, 
Forgive '  (prayde  he)  '  my  humour  erst  hilarious. 
The  matter  now  meseems  is  passyng  serious. 
Crookos  have  I  read.     Wallace  who  could  resiste  ? 
At  tliv  next  seance  I  would  fain  assiste.' 
Johan  gan  thinke — *  A  great  gun,  ay,  is   Brown, 
And  his  conversioun  right  through  London  town 
"Will  make  a  stir — It  will  be,  an  it  bap, 
A  spirit  feather  in  the  spirit  cap.' 
Spake  he,  '  St  might  will  I  move  for  thine  admjttyngo. 
Kureka  always, — Miml  too — permyttinge.' 
Thev  shaken  hands.     No  sooner  said  nor  done. 
But  passyng  deep  was  Brown,  mistake  is  none. 
The  better  then  his  litel  game  to  pleye 
(>ourt  furious  to  the  spirits  he  gan  pay 
As  he  were  woode.     Of  alio  the  cirole  be 
Most  j)atient,  rapt,  intent,  from  donbtings  free; 
Than  Jolian's  self  the  game  more  fal  upon; 
The  heart  e  of  Dame  Eureka  bath  ho  wonne. 
To  the  four  winds  mistrustfulness  be  blowetb, 
Mirni  all  dredeless,  at  ceche  sittyng  sboweth. 
And,  an  the  medium's  eye  do  not  deceive  her. 
She  eounteth  one  more  bigoted  believer. 
(But  God  wot  what  Brown  thinketh  him  in  heart 
Of  the  new  rite  in  which  he  taketh  part.) 
Back  is  he  now  in  Johan*s  bookes  goode 
And  hopeth  him  to  bring  from  out  the  woode, 
I'lroceasion  ripe ;  one  fatefull  evening 
IVrsones  eight  satte  in  one  magick  ring, 
The  medium  laid,  behind  the  cujiboard  door, 
(ilimless- -Lol  enter  ghost— all  as  before — 
Miiiii,  'tis  she.     With  fairv  foot  she  cometli. 
Hark — on  piano  now,  a  tune  soft  strumraeth — 
They  coaxen  her — sIk'  gaddeth  up  and  down, 
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Of  alio  the  eight  she  oottoneth  most  to  Brown. 
She  toneheth  him  fol  oft — toache  her  he  can — 
Oh  woeful  night!     Oh  traitoroas,  heartless  man! 
That  ever  seelj  woman  dost  begaile 
Aud  sleeth  with  hand,  nor  ceaseth  for  to  smile — 
Scarce  is  his  sawder  all  too  softe  j-spoke, 
Al  sodejnlj  the  circle  is  to-broke. 
What  may  this  mmpns  be  ?  that  shrieks  of  rage. 
Spirits  to-night  are  oat  on  the  rampage. 
Uoldes  on  Brown  (thongh  ghost  like  blazes  foDght) 
Like  grim  deth  to  the  Tartar  he  hath  caught. 
'  Lights,  lights/  he  yelld — Sure  he  is  borne  away 
By  ficndes  foul,  like  Faustus  in  the  play! 
Up  goth  the  gas.     What  sight  is  this  we  see? 
Brown — ^in  what  battle  royaJ  engaged  hath  he? 
His  coat  to-tore,  his  collar  all  awry, 
No  second  rounde  he  careth  for  to  trye. 
But  Mhni  ?  where  is  she  P  'Twere  Tain  to  seek — ^Ah  ! 
Brown  hath  y* nabbed  tioi  Mimi^  hut  Eureka! 


On  this  ful  screamyng  farce  I  drawe  a  veiL 
One  litcl  word,  or  I  conclude  my  tale. 
Home  gooth  Brown;  winner  at  trifling  cost, 

'  A  coat  tore  done,  a  ticker  strayde  or  lost, 
No  dassch  care  I  for  such  slighte  incidents, 
Johan  is  cured  outrighte — at  alle  eyents.' 
Thou  Bimplctouii!     Soon  shaltou  knowen  better 
Next  ]K)st  inbringeth  the  sayde  Johan's  letter. 

^  Into  the  straunge  afiair  have  I  inquired, 
Mimi,  wo  find,  to  death  last  night  was  tired. 
And  bade  Eureka  go  forth  in  her  stead 
And  play  the  ghost,  by  spirit- forces  leddc. 
As  day  'tis  clear.     Twas  but  the  merest  chaunce, 
TIio  medium  all  the  while  was  in  a  traunce. 
Still  to  my  faith  I  hold.     'Tis  now  so  stronge 
A  miracle  alone  could  prove  it  wronge.* 
And  Brown  is  lefl  lamenting  his  lost  friend — 

'  Oh  Johan,  erst  my  pal,  is  this  the  ende 
(Jf  thy  sapience  and  thy  sciences  alle 
Physical  eke  and  metaphysical? 
Sinners  make  strictest  saints — *tis  an  old  rule, 
And  your  wise  man  ever  your  biggest  fool.' 

B.  T. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  FBANCIS  DEAE. 

1803-1876. 


IN  the  lofty  Academic  Hall  at 
Pesth,  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  Hungarian  patriot  lately  stood 
amidst  a  nation's  sympathetic  sor- 
row, there  might  ho  seen,  on  the 
black  drapery  with  which  the 
marble  walls  were  hung,  the 
<;scutcheon  of  the  Deak  family; 
showing,  in  the  middle,  a  pen  and  a 
biK)k — a  battle-axe  crowning  the 
top.  In  a  way,  this  rare  coat  of 
arms  prefigured  the  late  statesman's 
<*haracter  and  life. 

For  his  country's  rights  he 
battled  manfully,  though  his  own 
hands  never  grasped  the  war- 
hatehet,  which  he  would  have 
i^eadily  buried  for  ever.  The  pen 
and  the  book  more  fitly  symbolise  his 
doings.  Public  speech  and  pablic 
wntings  were  his  only  weapons. 
Ry  these  he  wrought  an  cxtra- 
onlinary  success  ;  entering  bis 
name,  with  indelible  letters,  in  the 
checkered  historv  of  his  fatherland. 
Yet  the  battle-axe  that  surmounted 
his  armorial  bearings,  and  the  use 
of  which  he  jwrsonally  Bpnmed, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
triumph  of  his  efforts  ;  for  without 
the  repeated  favour  of  warlike 
events  in  neighbouring  lands,  Hun- 
gary could  not  have  regained  those 
<*onstitutiona]  rights  of  which  he 
was  the  moderate,  but  steadfast, 
champion. 

The  outwartl  career  of  Francis 
Dcak  can  scarcely  bo  called  an 
eventful  one.  His  life  was  one  of 
the  simplest.  Averse  to  all  show, 
iic  neither  .sought  distinction,  nor 
|K>wer.  No  stars  or  crosses  covered 
his  breast ;  nor  would  he  accept 
iiny  of  those  titles  which  Royalty 
showers  upon  men  it  wishes  to 
fetter.  The  conseiousness  of  having 
done  right  was  ever  enough  for 
him,  from  early  youth  down  to  his 
<lying  hour. 


Bom  on  October  i7t  1 
Sojbor,  in  the  cmnitit  of  Z 
offspring  of  ft  frmily  faeloi 
the  lesser  nobility,  he  rtndio 
Baab.  The  first  tnining 
knowledge  of  Stale  aflain 
oeived  firom  a  brother— hi 
by  twenty  yens.  At  an  a 
we  find  Francis  Deak  as  al 
the  Liberal  parfy  in  hii 
comitat  The  conntyassei 
Hungary  have  alwavs  serf 
nursery  for  political  tsknl 
preparatoiy  school  for 
action  in  toe  Diet^  When  v 
in  1832,  for  the  latter  Ai 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Us 
he  rose  almost  at  once  to  t 
most  rank  as  an  0| 
speaker. 

His  boaringy  at  that  tia 
scribed  as  serums  and  digs 
a  gravity  almost  too  gres 
yonnff  a  man.  Of  AoM 
with'Wtare.  I7  no  m; 
ing;  the  clear  and  qsi 
overshadowed  by  faadbr 
with  a  good  fbrehesd;  n 
wise  luking  the  ohsHN 
that  might  hava  Itasfkri  1 
f ntare  leader  of  maa :  so  hi 
into  the  Ptoliaaent  at  Fp 
In  bodily  form,  as  wdl 
tempeiament^  he  bad  Aff 
peculiarities  of  Us  rasa 
soon  proved  himssif  a  vsv 
of  Magyars  in  his  profcasM 
ance  with  Barlisimsitsiy  I 
the  fertilit;r  ^  ^ob  Ismd  m 
in  the  copionsness  of Issfsi 
when  a  point  ^iras  to  hs^^ 
speaking,  as  it  wors^  sg*^ 
as  well  as  in  his  wondoAd  1 
which  in  later  years  sfasoi 
the  purposes  of  a  dsiA* 
enthusiasm. 

His    maicen 


tone,  but  showing  grsst  t 
full  matnri  r  etja^M^ 
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*cssion  on  both  sides  of 
Unadorned  by  any 
lowers ;  studiously  free 
vectivo  or  pathetic  ap- 
}loqucnce,  entirely  of  a 
kind,  mainly  influenced 
by  the  logical  marshal- 
ts  and  arguments;  by 
array  of  weapons  taken 
rsenal  of  Constitutional 
tlie  homely  illustrations 
anecdotic  humour  with 
)rator  relieved  his  other- 
ipeech.  The  whole  was 
easy  conversational  tone, 
rounded,  sometimes  even 
iods.  Simple  common 
ked  every  utterance, 
ed  to  convince,  not  to 
;o  Imrry  on,  those  whom 
d.  Only  reluctantly  he 
vith  an  enemy  in  the 
»mic  vein;  but  then  he 
lanaged  to  make  his  foe 
a  future  quarrel  with 
I.  glance  it  conld  be  seen 
inary  times,  this  youth- 
precociously  wise  states- 
exercise  a  leading  in- 
But  the  very  strength 
displayed  for  such  an 
:clusively  legal  contests, 
.  germ  of  weakness  for 
y  revolutionary  straggles 
traged  people — to  speak 
iicher,  in  Schiller's  Tell 
re-claims  those  natural 
ii  hang,  like  stars  eternal, 
ven/ 

)re  speeches  in  the  Diet 
ak  fully  to  the  front.  In 
lent  of  1 839-40,  he  acted 
I  prominent  party-leader, 
i  of  Eotvtis*  harangues 
arred  by  rhetorical  invo- 
:ephan  Szechenyi — upon 
d,  in  later  days,  dark 
3rcd — liad  alternate  ac- 
inguine  hope  and  deep 
y,  Deak  always  gave 
,te  counsel  with  clearness 
ging  force.  He  neither 
nd  measure,  nor  ever  did 
'he  even  strcngrth  of  his 


nature  came  out  when  he  fought,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  battle  of 
his  country's  charter  against  Habs- 
burg  encroachment,  and  of  popular 
enfranchisement  against  the  harsU 
feudal  rule  of  the  nobles. 

Aristocratic  privilege,  at  that 
time,  stalked  about  rampant  and 
fierce  in  Hungary,  whilst  tho  coun- 
try was  ever  and  anon  the  prey  of  an 
absolutastic  Court  whose  rule  waa 
upheld  by  the  sword,  by  the  ezo- 
cutioner's  axe,  hj  prison  torture, 
and  by  an  inquisitorial  censorship 
of  the  press.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
present  generation  to  understand  the 
character  of  that  sad  epoch,  when 
the  personal  security  of  eveiy  promi- 
nent opponent  daily  tremblea  in  the 
balance.  Deak,  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  from  noble  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  the 
masses,  earnestly  strove  to  bring 
about  Home  Heforms ;  all  tiie^while 
resisting  Mettemich's  attacks  upon 
his  country's  Constitution.  It  waa 
a  difficult  task — this  double  Btrug- 
gling.  The  question  was,  how  to 
combine  the  existing  political  forces, 
which  dwelt  in  a  narrow  aristocratic 
circle,  against  Mettemich's  system, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  the  mis- 
government  of  the  magnates  aa 
not  to  weaken  too  much  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  M^yar  ranks. 

Deak's  wisdom  and  energy  wei*o 
equal  to  both  tasks.  In  open  Par- 
liament, and  in  Committee,  he  was 
an  indefatigable  worker.  By  word 
of  mouth,  and  by  the  press,  he 
laboured  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasantry  ;  for  a  reform  in  tho 
administration  of  justice;  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  poli- 
tical rights ;  for  the  mitigation  of 
social  tyranny.  Yet,  while  using 
the  trowel  for  the  building  up  of  a 
better  State-structure  at  home,  ho 
had  to  keep  ready  the  weapon 
wherewith  to  hold  the  despotic  foe 
at  bay. 

In  those  days,  Hungarian  depu- 
ties had  to  go  by  the  instructions 
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of  their  lonstitucnciea,  similar  to 
the  mhi'^ra  of  the  pre-revolationary 
onv  in  France.  When  the  comitat 
Avliich  I  )ea"k  represented  gave  it  as 
its  injsi ruction  tliat  he  should  vote 
for  the  (continued  exemption  of  the 
aristocracy  from  taxation,  he  threw 
np  his  numdate,  and  indignantly 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  public 
life.  A  true  Horatiau  'just  man, 
tenacious  of  his  aim,'  he  would  not 
buy  a  distinfijuished  position  at  the 
prici'  of  his  principles.  But  such 
was  already  then  his  influence  that 
noliody  dared  t«>  fill  the  place  which 
he  had  left  ;  so  the  comitat  was  for 
a  while  reprcsenteil  by  a  single 
mcndxr.  In  those  years  of  retire- 
juent  he  was  not  inactive.  A  well- 
read  juriscronsult,  he  continued 
wc-rkiinr  at  a  reformed  law  code, 
the  tii-st  dn\ft  of  which  he  had 
elaborated  in  c«)mpany  with  Szalay, 
and  which  earneil  grc»at  praise  from 
I  he  rniincnt  German  legist,  Mittcr- 
niaiii*.  Studies  connected  with  the 
Parliamentary  system  also  filled 
[)cak.'8  political  leisure.  An  effort 
was  maile  to  bring  him  back  to 
Parliament  by  altering  the  offensive 
p^irtion  of  the  instruction.  He  re- 
fused, Ix'cause  ipiestionable  means 
had  been  employed  in  a  second  elec- 
toral contest,  and  because  blood  had 
been  s]tilt  during  the  angry  excitc- 
nuMit  of  political  passions.  Above 
all  tliinirs  he  abhorred   any  act  of 

vinltMU'C. 

Only  by  fair  and  pure  moans 
wi.ulil  be'  obtain  a  success.  His 
aversion  to  the  use  of  force  went 
so  fir  as  to  render  him,  after- 
w  a  Ills,  when  the  revolutionaiy  tem- 
]).  >t  laiue,  nion»  a  victim  of  the 
locN  than  a  help  to  the  friends  of  his 
«i»untrv.*s  cause.  He  had  all  the 
law-al)i(linjr  ]>ersevei'anee,  all  the 
uiibenillM^  firnines.sall  the  qualities 
of  tuixnl  modesty  and  eounigc  of 
Ihinipiien  and  Pym.  Xo  better 
])a:'allel  could  bo  found  for  him,  as 
iii^jirds  tht»  main  substance  of  his 
<:i  inirtfT.  than  among  the  doughty 
niiii  vNho  preceded  tlie  Knglish Com- 


monwealth.     Bnt   as  soo 
ground  of  striet  Imiliij 
he  felt  out  of  his  pfaoe,  u 
practically  powerleM. 

Towards  the  end  of  iS 
the  signs  of  a  coining  tenq 
forth  on  the  Eniopeea 
Dcak  came  back  to  the  1 
leading  memberv  had  oAc 
his  non-appearance  in pnbl 
his  private  connael.  Now 
fnl  party  again  placed  ifi 
his  acknowledffed  leaden 
ready  the  drift  of  the  i 
began,  iiowerery  to  aet  i 
different  goal.  Wie  f 
acting  together  with  Koa 
even  then  it  might  have  1 
that  the  paths  of  the  two  n 
soon  divcrae. 

After  tne  Berolntion 
1848,  when  Vienna  xoae 
strength  of  a  yonng  g 
Milan  drove  ont  the  aime 
its  oppressor,  Deak  hecaoM 
of  Justice  in  the  Gttbinet 
Bathyanj.  In  the  afeon 
raents  which  now  awapt 
face  of  Eoropeyha  didnoti 
great  advantage.  Thenax 
to  which  hia  whole  natan 
unfitted  him  for  the  loe^ 
coping  with  a  tyiannj  t 
only  been  cowed,  but  ifll 
Generally  a  caatioiia  bal  fl 
man,  he  seemed  lA  ttoa 
lack  even  the  foorerighi  irii 
far  ahead  into  aa  enaaay^ 
tactics.  Refbrma  in  tbd 
justice  ha  firmlT  adfOflB 
carried  oat  Trialliyjarjt 
dom  of  the  preBa.  aadwii 
tiona  of  deq>  home  iofort 
fullest  attentioo.  Bal  ia 
affecting  the  political  aHi 
hirgo  he  did  not  cone  a| 
heiirht  of  a  great  hiatoncal 

Whilst  the  atrongest  ml 
tecs  were  reqnired  to  apl 
newly-born  freedom  agaiai 
si  bio  and  only  too  prooabh 
ery,  he  was  content  wiA 
Royal  rescript.  At  tta  liii 
whole  popnlariij,  he  affMll 
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view  ao^ainsfc  the  party 
'11  began  to  gather  round 
To  the  proposition  that 
etternich's  name  should  bo 
►m  the  roll,  of  Hungarian 
,  Deak  offered  a  strenuous 
1.  This  was  a  fault,  even 
point  of  view  of  moderate 
onalism — which  at  anj 
to  break  with  the  despotic 

^Ifjhtly  he  recommended 
dly  relations  should  be  en- 
)  with  the  National  Con- 
Vsseinbly  of  Germany  by 
a  semi-diplomatic  mission 
fort-on-the-lVIaine.  Hun- 
'parate   political  existence 

clearly  marked  off.  In 
fairs,  he  failed  to  under- 
drift  of  the  time.  Going 
piilations  of  the  old  Prag- 
iction,  he,  a  Liberal,  gave 
>rt  to  tho  demand  of  the 

Vienna  that  Hungary 
niish  troops  to  help  in  the 
f  of  the  Italian  cause.  In 
s  true,  he  only  did  that 
n  Kossuth  had  temporarily 
].  Written  law,  which 
l1  so  often  used  in  sup- 
lis  own  country's  rights, 
made  to  serve  as  a  chain 
h   to  bind  another  nation 

strugijling  for  indepen- 
fet,  could  there  be  a  doubt 

I  moment  that,  if  the  House 
[iv<r  were  victorious  against 

II  *  rebels,'  it  would  speed- 
its    troops,     fresh     from 

Lrainst  tho  Hungarian  in- 


;  Progress,  but  not  Revo- 
Deak  was  wont  to  say. 
ho  midst  of  a  revolution, 
IS  no  clioice  for  anyone 
in  the  front  but  to  bo 
or  anvil.  The  situation 
n ;  no  individual  likings 
ny  avail.  Events  had  to 
tely  used  for  tho  further- 
ecdom — or  else  tho  flood- 
ibsolutism  would  be  forced 
d   every   liberty  that   had 


been  gained  be  swamped  by  an  ugly 
rush  of  reaction.  For  a  moment, 
the  prospects  of  Hungary  had 
seemed  bright  in  the  early  part  of 
1848.  Equality  of  rights  was  de- 
creed for  its  manifold  races,  some 
of  which  had,  before  that  time,  held 
the  unenviable  position  of  a  mere 
^miseraplehs  contribuens,  optima flenSy 
pesaima  indens,*  Such,  indeed,  had 
once  been  the  cruel  saying  which 
declared  tho  wretched  hind  to  be  at 
his  best  when,  bathed  in  tears,  he 
paid  his  scot;  and  at  bis  worst, 
when  he  felt  in  a  mood  for  laughter. 

Unfortunately,  the  fierce  passions 
of  race-hatred,  kindled  by  dynastic 
guile,  soon  ran  riot  at  the  expense 
of  that  liberty  which  had  been  de- 
creed for  all,  and  which  all  might 
have  equally  enjoyed.  A  discordance 
of  tribes  marks  the  whole  East  of 
Europe.  Not  only  in  Turkey,  but 
in  Hungary,  and  even  in  Poland,  odd 
fragments  of  races  are  hetcroge- 
neously  huddled  together,  as  stray 
remnants  and  sediments  of  the  Mi- 
gration drifts.  In  Austrian  Galicia, 
where  the  Polish  race,  properly  so 
called,  is  broken  in  by  a  Ruthenian 
population  which  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Poles, 
or  Lechs,  and  the  Russians,  Prince 
^letternich,  in  1846,  was  able  to 
make  use  of  this  tribal  antagonism, 
as  well  as  of  the  class  feuds  between 
the  peasants  and  the  nobles,  in  order 
to  (juell  a  patriotic  Polish  move- 
ment by  a  cruel  massacre. 

In  Hungary,  after  the  enthusias- 
tic rising  of  1848,  the  smouldering 
embers  of  race-hatred  were  soon 
fanned  by  theMephistophelic  agency 
of  an  Imperialist  camarilla.  Hun- 
gary is  a  polyglot  country.  Within 
its  precincts  there  are  Magyars 
and  Sclaves,  Germans  and  Rou- 
mans ;  nationalities  differing  from 
one  another  in  origin  and  speech 
as  much  as  the  Turks  do  from 
the  Muscovites,  or  the  English 
from  the  Italians.  Besides  theso 
chief  races,  there  is  a  medley  of 
Arnauts,  Bulgars,  Armenian.*?,  Gipsy 
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clans,  and  so  forth,  which  fifo  to 
eke  out  the  many-coloured  State- 
edifice  between  the  Carpathian  rango 
and  the  Dannbe.  In  this  confasion 
of  tiibes  and  tongnes,  the  Magyars 
hold  the  central  and  most  compact 
position,  geographically  as  well  as  in 
politics. 

An  Ugrian,  Turanian  race,  tracing 
its  descent  from  an  Eastern  noma- 
dic tribe,  that  rushed  into  Europe 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  Magyars  have 
since  early  ages  displayed  a  capacity 
for  self-government  fully  equal  to 
that  of  nations  boasting  of  an  An- 
glo-Saxon descent.  In  the  midst 
of  apparently  disheartening  diffi- 
culties, they  succeeded  in  imprint- 
ing a  common  political  stamp  upon 
a  country  made  up  of  the  most 
variegated  elements.  Strong-handed 
conquerors  at  first,  they  gradually,  of 
late,  set  to  work  to  change  mere 
aristocratic  privilege  into  an  equal- 
ity of  civic  rights.  If  the  Qerman 
element  of  Hungary  represented 
general  culture,  the  Magyars  wore 
the  political  mainstay  of  the  realm. 
Without  them,  the  country  fell  back 
into  chaos — a  ready  victim  of  abso- 
lutistic  state-crafl. 

All  ^Magyars  know  by  what  dan- 
gers they  are  surrounded.  Deak, 
as  a  ^lagyar,  could  not  deceive  him- 
self on  that  point;  and  what  had 
occurred  in  Galicia  mnsthave  served 
him  as  a  warning  example.  Per- 
haps his  extreme  moderation,  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Austrian  (Tovem- 
ment,  arose  from  the  consciousness 
of  these  ever-lurking  dangers.  The 
camarilla  in  the  Hofburg,  did,  how- 
ever, take  no  account  of  such 
moderation.  It  fretted  and  chafed 
under  the  defeat  which  it  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Milan.  Its 
whole  energy  was  given  to  the 
thought  as  to  how  the  tables  could 


be  first  tamed  upon  tbelfafli 
means  of  the  Skvt.    If  £ 
yars  were  onoe  got  dov^ 
forsooth,  the  turn  of  thsGi 
AnstrianB  was  to  ooms. 

To  effect  snoh  a  ^^Mtigi^l 
game  of  treaohery  vsi  m 
almost  unparalleled  in  laikKf> 
laoicy  the  Goremor  of  Gborti 
made  the  first  armed  cliMk 
the  new  order  of  tUngi  ■ 
gary,  was  in  secTBt  IsiWBii 
Coort  of  Yiflnna.  vmd 
graded,  styled  a  •nfad'kl 
rial  letter,  he  had  allOaili 
clandestine  rapport  of  tin  k 
Ferdinand,  or  raHisr  of  I 
trigning  clique  which  Biii 
that  half-witted  mamA 
pnppet.  Eidd  oBobi%  wA 
ammunition  wete  seat  A 
Ferdinand'8]linifllerorWv,I 
to  the  Banns  of  Grasftii^ 
official  decreet  mpptanaOfM 
him  of  all  his  otvil  sad  ■ 
fonctioni.  Thai,  aa  nmB 
of  Croala,  Serfaa.  aadTiU 
cnnningly  ftnned  aguDSt  tti 
garian  cause.  Whea  As  1 
avowing  the  real  dgefll  M 
EmperorwKing;  W  aa  mkt 
September  4,  laiA  leiili 
decree  against  As  'nU; 
pressed  hia  high  aaaionli 
condact  of  ids  'ianiU  M 
suspended  the  Ooasftitatilii 
claimed  mavtial  law ; sail 
the  •rebel*  aa  his 
for  the  kingdom 
vesting  him  witti 
ritytoaotinthe 
within  thesi 

'Theking 

more  fsr  mw JHtfj  ftii  ^  f^jj 
suspected.  Wuh-goodnM 
snth,  anticipaling  co'i'V' 
had  kept  up  relations  wilk  ti*l 
lar  leaders  at  YismsL  ^ 
Austrians  and  Msgjan^' 


*  Fur  n  succiDct,  but  telling,  account  of  thne  CTWis  Me  Um 
divsHcd  to  the  Daiftf  Newx  and  Times,  hy  Sabhis  Viftcoric%  IsU 
nnd  by  Bartholomew  Szemcrc.  late  Minister  of  the  InterioTa  ia 
MSpcet'heg  of  KonvAh:  edited  by  Francis  W.  NevmiiB. 
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le  Slav  reactioD,  cham- 
roats,  Serbs,  and  Czechs. 

0  capitals  of  Hnngary 
there  was,  therefore,  a 

:  chord.  On  the  treach- 
mliDg  house  becoming 
ition  without  delay  was 
isded.  Almost  on  the 
i  moment,  higher  reso- 
to  be  formed  than  suited 
.going,    but    somewhat 

character  of  the  leader 
crate  Constitutionalists. 
11  raged  and  disconcerted, 
>  Vienna,  making  a  last, 
empt.  iVom  the  lips  of 
Franz  Karl  he  learnt 
as  lost — that  Hungary 
3  choose  between  sub- 
•evolution. 

>n  Deak  withdrew  from 
y.  Henceforth,  though 
tood  at  the  head  of  the 
3t,  the  chief  part  natu- 

Lewis  Kossuth,  the  idol 
ses,  the  popular  orator 
riter,  the  gifted  leader  of 
ed  party,  who — with  an 
iital  style  of  eloquence, 
lilar  from  that  of  Deak 

1  an  active  fervour  and 
n  deeply  impatient  of 
uance  of  Royal  and 
Ic.  In  Parliament,  Deak 

for  a  short  time  after 
:ion  as  a  Minister.  But 
I  occupation  was  gone. 
)lic  act,  during  the  tragic 
var  which  now  became 
of    the    day,    was    his 

before  Prince  Win- 
the  Imperial  commander, 
•  of  a  deputation  from 
;arian  Diet.  Counts 
and  George  Majlath, 
is  Bathyany,  and  Arch- 
iowicz    were  with    him 

Republicans    of    very 

not  treat  with  rebels !' 
arsh   exclamation    with 
nee   Windischgratz    re- 
e  deputies, 
ill  hope  of   a  peacefol 

— NO.  LXXV.     NEW  SERIES. 


solution  at  an  end,  Deak  gave 
up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  to 
Debreczyn,  whither  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  nad 
withdrawn  for  gpreater  safety. 
Amidst  the  clangour  of  arms,  the 
expounder  of  legality  remained 
silent.  Meanwhile,  the  Hungarian 
rising,  so  ably  and  heroically  led,  but 
so  dangerously  assailed  by  counter- 
insurreetions  of  hostile  tribes  from 
within,  fell  before  the  twofold 
attack  of  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar.  After  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  Yilagos,  and  the 
sanguinary  overthrow  of  the 
nation's  cause,  Deak  passed  nearly 
ten  years  in  absolute  retirement; 
living  in  the  small  town  of  Kehida, 
near  which  some  of  his  &milT- 
estates  lay.  For  all  that  ooiud 
humanly  be  foreseen,  he  might  have 
gone  down  to  his  grave  without 
seeing  a  ray  lighting  up  the  dark 
night  of  reaction  in  which  his 
country  was  enveloped. 

n. 

A  deep  gloom  had  settled  over 
the  connives  under  Habsburg 
sway.  At  Vienna,  Robert  Blum, 
Messenhauser,  Becher,  and  other 
champions  of  the  German  popular 
cause  were  in  their  gory  graves, 
riddled  with  court-ms^tial  bullets. 
In  Italy,  the  work  of  re-conquest 
was  completed  by  leisurely  con- 
ducted fusillades.  On  the  gallows 
at  Arad,  the  hangman  of  his 
Imperial,  Royal,  and  —  aye  !  — 
Apostolic  Majesty  had  strung  up 
eminent  Magyar  generals  and 
statesmen  by  the  dozen.  By  drum- 
head law,  men  were  condemned  to 
be  hung ;  an  Imperial  '  pardon  ' 
now  and  then  graciously  allowed 
them  to  be  shot.  For  women,  there 
was  Haynau's  whip. 

A  palace  revolution  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  led  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  with  the  aid  of  a 
High  Council  of  Generals  ('  hohe 
Omeralitdt,*  as  the  technical  term 
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was),    had     dethroned    the   half-  oogmtion  of  ths  Ifigjmr 

witt^  Ferdinand,  who  seemed  to  wMlth,tliAt  e^knewofiia 

be  an  obstacle  to  the  continuanoe  bat        r  at  aa  Aostrin 

of  eangoinary  deeds,  and  appointed  That  aamrtion  of  Ijord  I 

in  his  stead  the  youthful  Fraaoifl  did,  howeror,  not  tidlr  n 

Joseph,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  for  whom  law.'  Down  to'^&49^  Mn 

his     mother,     the     Archdnoheas,  been  a  aepante  kinmoai 

practically  ruled  as  a  Hegent.    The  its  oonstitiitian  and  ilia 

sabre  and  the  crozier  were  now  xoyal   power    wave    oob 

the  symbols  of  government.    By  kingdom  as  elearibf  maike 

negotiations  with  the  Yatioftn,  the  Anstria  proper  aa  ia*  11 

bases  of  a  Concordat  were  laid,  praaent  zrom  Swedani  i 

which  placed  the  whole  inteUeotoal  Hanover  from  England  c 

life  of  the  people  at  the  merq^  of  time  when  Engliah  King 

a  hierarchical  Inquisition.    TWe  the    flame   tune    Gemai 

was  no   impediment  to  the   eze-  Eleoton.    Hnngarr  bad 

cution  of  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  of  her  own.     Her  Emg  i 

reaction  gone  mad.     At  leasts  so  ESng  after  he  had  awon 

it    appeared    for    a    time  to   the  oonstitaiional  oafth.     Tin 

S^liticians  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  of   the    Hongarim    nal 

amarilla.     In    such    a    situation  distinct  and  nnndafcakaUa. 

the  very  name  of  Francis  Deak  was  was  even  girded  liy  a  c 

forgotten.  cnstom-hoiuea,     **■*■■■!; 

For  the  first  time  there  arose,  meroial  divisian  in  additio 

then,     that     Imperialist    doctrine  politioal  one,    K  *  nofiaoi 

which  would  not  acknowledge  any  *  Austrian     Saqna'      1 

marks  of  distinction  between  the  therefine  was  not.    Uefi 

several    component    parts    of  the  of  Kauer»8iaaif  or 

'Austrian    Empire.'       It  is  true,  dated  from  the 

even   Lord   PalmerBton,   in   1849,  present  oentaij,  ir£ea  Hi 

when  Hungary  was  yet  struggling  was  oompeHed,  tluOB|A  M 

for  her  rights,  had  said,  in  reply  fortones  of  war  in  tts  I 

to  those  who    wished  for  the  re-  against    N^mleoBi  to  kf 


*  After  the  orerthrow  of  the  Hnngariaii  fuiw^  Lofd 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  private  letter— agumit  th«  atneitMS  of  IIm 


disgusting  a  proceeding.    As  to  woiUng  upon  Anr  fMiqgi  of  gMMt-^ ^ 

likeness,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  bee»i  le  meh  fttli^gs  estak  aoliaapilP 
who  hare  been  trained  up  in  the  school  ol    Cettenieh ;  aed  tlM  naa  iaitalfi 


inborn  feelings  have  not  been  crushed  by  Oomft  and  oOm  ppaiv;  htm  I>A| 
excluded  from  public  aflbiis,  and  can  oiijy  bliuh  In  privvto  na  the  dMJhBi|ii 
things  throw  upon  their  country.    Bit  I  do  hopo  that  yoavQl  aol  tA 
in  mind  the  country  and  the  Go "  —^^  *^  .  .     .  ■  ..  ^ 


made  intelligible  to  him,  and  which  a  British  ambaandorhasaxightto  fibaka 
sideration.'  (See  Letter  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  of  September  0»  iS49»  ia  ftiXj^^^ 
TemvU,  Vitcount  Palmer$twi,  1846-1865,  hj  the  Hon.  Erelyn  AaMcy,  ILP.)  ^ 
woros  these  were  of  Lord  Palmerston — after  ho  had  tokon^oSdoo  apoiaotHii^ 


he  said  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  genenla  and  0      iaIs 

might,  no  doubt,  hare  been  said  also  of  the  deeds  of  the  orioM  Sntflailf 
Europe— including  that  new  night  of  St.  Barthdomow  of  mW  S,  StSdr 
petrator  Lord  Pakierston,  only  consulting  himseU;  haston«««  to  iribMl|V¥i 
ruler,  whilst  the  streeto  still  raa  with  the  blood  df  thodotaiilsn 
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tl  crown  of  Germapy, 
are  that  empire,  which 
for  nearly  a  thonsand 
dissolved.  As  a  slight 
len  assumed,  nnder  the 
rancis  I.,  the  title  of 
r  his  own  dominions, 
lally,  Hungary  was  not 
'eby.  For  her  the  Aus- 
TOT  remained  simply  a 
1  this  had  over  been 
self-understood  by  men 
and  by  all  the  living 
:es  in  Hungary. 

in  return  for  the  de- 
)1  ved  upon  at  Debreczyn, 
ronounced  the  forfeiture 
wn  of  St.  Stephen '  by 
of  Habsburg-Lorraine, 
eclared,  on  his  part,  the 

to  have  lost  their 
ttenco  and  their  charter 
>   fact  of   rebellion.     It 

on  the  Vermrkunga' 
theory  of  forfeiture,  to 
ial  phrase  of  the  time. 

Hungary  was  to  be 
ing  to  the  mere  pleasure 
rch ;  all  representative 

both  in    State  affairs 

matters,  being  set  aside 

)f  the  pen,  or  rather  of 

There  was  to  be  a 

Austria,'     under    the 

flag,  held  together  by 
the  whole  overshadowed 

u;hemo  of  tnumphant 
lid  not   work;  neither 

•  on  the  other  side  of 
In  the  face  of   their 

pressor — who,  the  bet- 
tbo  relation  in  which 
he  people  of  his  capital, 

•  (from   1848  down  to 
himself  in     public  in 

han  a  soldier's  garb — 
B  maintained  an  atti- 
^nness  all  the  more 
he  Court,  because  it 
rong  a  contrast  to  the 
I  and  forgiving  temper 
ure-loving,  but  witnal 
population.     Even   so 


would  the  Lombards  and  VcBDetians 
not  be  weaned  from  their  eag«rwiali 
for  a  union  jntjn  their  ItaliAa 
brethren,  hx  (MUcim  the  idea  q( 
Polish  nationality  was  kept  ali^ 
with  a  view  to  fotiire  poMi* 
bilities.  In  Hungary^  the  attempt 
of  Prince  Schwaraenbescg  to  make 
the  Magvars  yield  ready  obedience 
to  the  rale  of  we  sword,  failed  miser- 
ably. So  did  the  move  Libend, 
bat  still  anti-Hnnffarian,  .pc^oy  qf 
Herrvon  Sohmerhng,  who  songb^ 
to  found  a  centralized  .Austria  on 
the  oonstitutional  principle. 

After  variooa  kaleidosoopie 
changes  in  Habsburg  poiUtios,  which 
all  came  to  nothinff,  Deak  was  at 
last  sonnded  as  to  whetiier  he  wonld 
help  Gk>vemment  in  mending.thinga. 
He  firmly  deolined.  Seveial  timei 
approached  in  the  same  waj% .  he 
always  save  the  same  reply.  ^  Thcqaift 
is  no  Mungariaa  Constitation  in 
force,'  he  answered ;  '  and  without 
that  Constitution,  I  am  .simply 
Deak,  and  can  do  nothing.' ,  Dunpg 
the  Bach  Ministry  he. once  remarkea 
in  regard  to  a  new  constitutional 
experiment,  that  the  Anstrian  Mi- 
nister had  'wrongly  buttoned  his 
political  coat,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  unbutton 
it,  and  to  begin  afresh.'  On  hearing 
this  expression  of  Deak,  Bach  said  :«— 
'  Perhaps  we  had-better  cut  off  the 
buttons ! '  Deak  replied : — *  But  then 
the  coat  could  not  be  buttoned  at 
all!' 

In  times  of  great  oppression,,  a 
few  winged  words  go  m  as  an  em* 
bodiment  of  public  opinion.  Quips 
from  the  retired  Hungarian  statM- 
man  soon  became  a  stople  stock  in 
political  talk.  When  a  second  re- 
cruitment for  the  army  was  intended, 
in  one  and  the  same  year,  Deak  said 
in  answer  toaquestion  pat  to  him  :-— 
*That  will  not  do  roor  Hungary  I 
Women  here  are  wont  to  bear 
children  only  once  a  year !' 

The  rough  barrack  rale  of 
Schwarzenberg ;  the  bigoted  Jesait- 
ical  sway  of  Bach ;  the  foderalist 
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mediaeval  ism  of  Golnohowsld;  the 
emasculated  parliamentary  system 
of  Schmerling — all  failed  in  tnm. 
Schmerling's  notion  of  a  Constitu^ 
tion  was  that  of  a  convenient  machi- 
nery for  raising  money  and  passing 
enactments,  with  no  *  right  of  resist- 
ance' against  lawless  Boyal  and 
Imperial  decrees  attached  to  it. 
The  Hnngarian  idea  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, as  upheld  once  more  towards 
1859  by  Deak,  was  that  of  a  histo- 
rical  covenant,  somewhat  like  the 
old  Arragonese  charter;  the  king 
being  only  a  lawful  king  after 
having  sworn  to  observe  the  ground- 
law  of  the  nation,  and  only  remain- 
ing a  sovereign  so  long  as  he  fill- 
filled — his  part  of  the  compact  not 
longer.  In  this  sense,  the  trosiy 
leader  of  the  moderate  Constitn- 
tional  ists  came  now  again  to  the  front. 
Though  he  had  been  inactive  for 
so  many  years,  he  at  once  attracted 
a  large  following.  He  was  called 
the  ^Conscience  of  the  Nation.' 
People  looked  upon  him  as  a  kind 
of  'Aristides.*  The  *  Sa^,'  the 
*Just* — such  were  the  titles  of 
honour  plentifully  bestowed  npon 
him  during  this  second  epoch  of  his 
public  career. 

It  was  after  the  deep  humiliation 
of  the  Kaiser  on  the  Lombard  plain 
in  1859,  that  Hungary  won  her  first 
triumph.  Without  that  military 
event,  all  the  exertions  of  Deak 
would  have  been  of  little  avaiL 
The  defender  of  Constitutional  legal- 
ity, who  personally  discountenanced 
the  use  of  force,  could  never  have 
made  his  voice  in  the  Hofburg  so 
impressive  as  the  roar  of  guns.  Yet, 
years  afterwards,  he  who  in  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  had  once  manifested  his 
sympathy  with  the  Polish  cause,  set 
his  face,  after  Cavour's  death,  against 
any  solemn  celeb ni tion  in  honour 
of  the  Italian  statesman.  Italian 
Democrats — Garil)aldi  l>cfore  all — 
may  have  cause  to  liokl  Cavour  in 
a  different  estimate  from  what  the 
world  at  large  does,  which  only 
looks  to  outward  success.      Deak*8 


oppoBition  came  firom 
views.  If  he*  even  after 
ing  changes  thai  bad  takei 
Europe,  atill  bore  >gnid 
your,  it  was  becanee  bk  i 
stitutionaliam  was  of  a  1 
cramped  oaati  finmed  in  i 
of  the  PmqpBaftio  Sanotio 
these  blemishee,  tbofogb 
marring,  leave  nnmntfli 
great  merits. 

For  seven  yean  after  tl 
Lombardy  bv  Anstriai  Dnl 
on  the  legal  battle  fer  the  t 
cognition  of  Hnngarian  eU 
country's  rigbta,  be  nsad 
'are  not  private  propeHj  t 
be  fireely  dispoBed  of.*  Tl 
advanced  elements,  si  tbi 
began  to  gather  roond  Td 
whom  the  prinoiplas  of  iS< 
still  vivid.  After  the  b^ 
death  of  Count  Teieikir-^ 
last  internew  I  had  withUa 
ed  to  hope  finr  a  Tmd  dsnl 
of  public  spirit  in  Hongvy, 
sense  of  the  previoos  letiifai 
epoch — ^Frauds  Desk  beoH 
undisputed  loader  of  tht  i 
party. 

In  vain  did  Koasnth  cnte 
cross  Desk's  path.  Wbikki 
ter  strove  to  regain  for  Hni 
time-hononred  rights  of  hK| 
ment  in  sn  amended  CksMlil 
form,  the  exiled  lesdores 
with  a  programme  whw 
have  overthrown  tfaehiriiM 
of  the  coontrf,  and  opessllh 
gates  of  Fsnuvism  upon  1h 
yar  race.  Down  to  tht  0 
war,  Kossnth  bad  been  tht  il 
champkm  of  the  Magyar  Miii 
Before  1848,  be  haid  ef«B,ai 
then,  oTerstsppsd  the  bs 
which  the  strangely  niial 
tion  of  Hungary  natnndly  it 
to  a  statesman  when  the  oosl 
claims  of  race  and  speedi  tf 
settled.  Towards  Croate  tad 
Kossuth  had  almost  been  ti 
Magyar.  At  all  evenlti  bt  I 
eyes  wide  open  to  thsdv^ 
Panslavism.    This  lias  of  i 
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larks  still  his  powerful 
a  England  and  in  the 
ites  between  1851  and 
a  he  styled   Panslavism 

plot — a  dark  design  to 
f  national  feelings,  a  tool 

preponderance  over  the 

irangues  daring  the  Cri- 

which  were  apparently 
to  nrge  a  more  efficient 
ome  expressions  occnr- 
er,  which  showed  that 
tering  on  a  new  line. 
fore  Lonis  Napoleon  at- 
stria  in  Italy,  Kossnth 
at  he  would  ally  himself 

Devil,  in  order  to  over- 
Ion  se  of  Habsburg ;  that 
.*cept  aid  from  anywhere 
nd  whether  Louis  Napo- 
Czar  were  held  to  repre- 
evil.  Kossuth's  former 
irere  thus  thrown  over- 
[is  connection  with  the 
:he  Tuileries  soon  after- 
me  a  public  fact.  His 
with  Mazzini  and  Ledru- 
)d. 
rcum  stances     must    be 

account  when  judging 
are  of  his  proposal  for 
^hment  of  a  Danubian 
)\  by  which  ho  sought 
the  policy  of  Deak. 
)f  Deak  may  have  been 
agh.  His  ideas  of  Par- 
autonomy  under  the  old 
>e  may  not  have   exer- 

charm  upon  the  mind 
b  remembered  the  heroic 
le  Revolution.  But  at 
Deak' 8    procedure    pre- 

existence  of  the  Hun- 
ion  ;  whereas  Kossuth's 
L'tually     threatened      to 

)t  sign  Kossuth's  pro- 
en  though  I  might  per- 
e  no  objection  to  the 
Danubian  Confederacy,' 
at  the  time,  one  of  the 


foremost  army  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  Revelation;  *I  cannot 
sig^  it,  because  at  home  I  shoald 
be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor ! ' 

Kossuth's  plan,  in  fact,  was  this. 
Hungary,  with  her  annexes — com- 
prising,  as  she  does  even  now,  so 
many  discordant  tribes  that  the 
Magyar  nationality  is  much  hem* 
med  in  by  them — was  to  be  en- 
larged into  a  'Danubian  Confede- 
racy '  by  the  addition  of  Boumania, 
Servia,  and — a  vague  indication ! — 
*  the  oountriea  allied  to  it.'  Whole 
Turkey  north  of  the  Balkan  was 
thus  to  be  joined  to  the  HuiIp 
garian  realm.  Bosniaks,  Herse- 
govinians,  Montenegrins,  Bulg^ars 
— ^tribes  either  Slavonian  or  half- 
slavonised — ^were  to  be  thrown  into 
this  enlarged  State.  Hungary,  as 
it  is,  forms  already,  in  nationalitieB 
and  tongues,  a  Babylonian  structure. 
Yet  Kossuth  proposed  to  render 
'that  confusion  even  worse  confound- 
ed ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  he 
wished  to  call  in  new  national  ele- 
ments which  would  have  entirely 
overwhelmed  the  Magyar  race  ! 

According  to  his  scheme,  the  seat 
of  the  Executive  of  the  new  State  was 
to  be,  in  turns,  at  Pesth,  Bukarest, 
Belgrad,  and  Agram.  That  is  to 
say,  in  one  case,  in  a  semi-Magyar 
town ;  in  the  other  three  cases, 
in  non- Magyar  cities,  two  of  which 
are  hotbeds  of  Panslavist  agitation. 
A  Constituent  Assembly  was  to  fix 
the  official  language  of  the  Con- 
federacy. At  a  first  glance,  every- 
body could  see  that  the  result  of 
such  a  choice  would  be  in  favour  of 

• 

some  Slav  tongue,  and  against  the 
Magyar  language.  This  scheme 
was  rightly  spumed  by  the  Magyar 
leaders.  Passion  ran  high;  and 
some  of  Kossuth's  adversaries 
brought  to  mind  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  of  1849,  ^®  ^^ 
proposed  to  ofier  the  crown  of 
Hungary  to  a  prince  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  of  Russia. 
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The  Life  and  Labours  o/FraineiM  Deak, 


A  second  great  defeat  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  1866,  enabled  Deak  to 
wring  from  the  GU)Yeniment  at 
Vienna  a  fuller  legislative  anto- 
nomj  than  it  had  been  ready  before 
to  grant.  Deak,  on  that  occaBion, 
did  not  raise  his  Constitntioiial 
terms.  He  simply  repeated  them. 
He  might,  after  Sadowa,  have  gone 
much  farther  in  his  demands,  with 
reasonable  hope  of  saccess.  Bat, 
partly  from  his  training  as  a  strict 
parliamentary  legist,  piuily  becanse 
he  woald  not  strain  things  so  &r  as 
to  cut  off  the  ^fagyars  wholly  firom 
the  Grerman  connection,  and  thna 
isolate  them  amidst  jealons  or  hos- 
tile races,  Deak  remained  content 
with  a  lesser  concession. 

Afler  new  laborions  negotiations, 
the  present  state  of  things  was 
established,  which  on  most  essential 
points  renders  the  Magyar  realm 
independent  from  Cia  -  Leithan 
Austria.  To-day,  Hungary  has  once 
more  her  old  land -marks,  and  her 
time-honoured  ground- law,  modi- 
fied by  the  reforms  of  1848.  Her 
ruler,  placed  under  a  spedud  coro- 
nation oath,  is  recognised  only  as 
king.  The  name  of  Hnngaiy 
figures,  in  all  State  documents,  on 
equal  terms  with  that  of  Austria. 
The  Houvcils  who  had  fought 
against  the  Kaiser  are  acknow- 
ledged as  havin;>:  merited  well  of  the 
fatherland.  The  rank  of  General 
has  boen  i^nven  back  to  Klapka, 
Pcrczel,  V'otter,  once  foremost 
among  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Hevolution.  Men  who  once  naiw 
rowly  escaped  the  gallows  have  been 
placed  in  tiie  highest  positions. 
Count  Andrjissy  himself  belongs  to 
that  class.  In  short,  the  restora- 
tion of  self-government  is  well-nigh 
as  complete  as  it  could  possibly  be 
under  lioval  rule. 

This  was  Deak'scrowningachieve- 
ment.  As  the  'Father  of  the 
Restored  Constitution  of  Hungary,' 
he  henc'cA/rti]  luid  marks  of  esteem 
and   respect  showered   u}K3n    him 


from  all  sides.  The  pc 
speaking  of  him,  naed  qn 
of  endMirmeat;  and  id 
tales  about  his  daily  doiii 
up.  To  the  Qoeen-niqi 
beth,  whose  fcTonrite  s 
of  late  years  been  thi 
GodoUd,  near  Pteih,  1 
« Conain  Deakp'  or  *Dim 
so,  at  least,  the  popular  11 
have  it.  Meanwhile 
Hnngariaa  patriot  neve 
his  wonted  simplioiij  i 
hater,  as  he  was.  of  all 
poixiD.  His  haohelor 
Pesth  consisted  of  two 
an  ordinaxy  hotd — the  ' 
EiK^land.'  His  landed  n 
had  traasfetred  to  ou 
for  a  small  annnitj.  1 
in  the  most  fronl  si^ 
total  abstainer  (a  raie  i 
deed,  in  a  ooontiy  tuaom 
wine  I);  bat^  on  the  oil 
an  inveterate  smokMr.  '> 
rather  soon,  and  was  slfl 
Serr^  and  'PstrisMh'  m 
when  other  statwsmwi  il 
themselves  on  their  tm 
modesty,  his  retiiiw  ok 
never  forsooikhim.  wnn 
shout  Ids  personaHty  tbst 
called  impressive^  he  oM 
eonibrero  hat  and  his  S 
mantle,  have  paawd  miohH 
crowd ;  bat  a  nation's  1 
looks  fidlowed  his  slqs^ 
of  his  ncifnsininal  stroag 
against  eveiT  ovaftioa. 

An  TTTiHftlnsh  man:  noti 
Uoan  by  oonviotioni  yrf 
goished  by  an  inoornptil 
minding  as  of  the  nosM 
of  BepnUioan  Tiitosy  IMk 
all  lavoari  from  the  Om 
the  question,  more  thin  ( 
dressed  to  him  confident 
the  Court,  as  to  wbti  1m 
4ie  uniformly  replied  ^-*  I 
in  want  of  anything.'  ^ 
we  of  oasol  hiiV 


the 

Francis  Ja  e|ih  ssni  Un  < 
family  porti  ait^  in  a  fit** 
gold,  sat     Ml  oosf^  f^ 


The  Ia/s  and  Lahovri  of  Francit  Deak. 

Ice  a  present  of  money,' 
I  cannot  accept  that ! ' 
picture  From  the  ricli 
it  back  the  latter  -witli 
.nd  compliments.  All 
ho  a)ao  refused  to 
h  to  the  annoyance  of 
niperor,  who,  in  the 
F-hand  manner,  seemed 
ight  upon  the  Crown. 
taat  resolve  wa«  to 
lendent.  No  oalncany 
BO     disintereated    a 

ars,  Deak'a  inflaeui^e, 
an  extensive  one,  ^a- 
i.  A  more  advanced 
ip,  which,  nader  Kolo- 
3  now  in  power,  and 
se  members  aim  at  the 
t  of  a  strict '  Pereonal 
would  entail  the  Bepa. 
he  military  forc*8  of 
im  those  of  Anstrift 
IS  been  much  remarked 
fczy,  the  President  of 
f  Commons  at  Pcsth, 

on  the  life  and  career 
3cak,  said: — 'He  did 
9  complete  autonomy 
lence,  such  as  a  nation 
Ller  the  rule  of  a  prince ; 

f^ven  us  that  which 
lined  witliin  the  exiat- 
1    framework.'      From 
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these  words  it  may  be  infeiTod  that 
a  more  thorough  separation  from 
Cis-ljiiithan  Austria  is  the  aim  of 
an  influential  party  in  Hungary. 

The  death  of  the  great  patriot 
(January  29)  has  occurred  at 
a  moment  when  new  storm-clouda 
are  drifting  over  the  Anatro- 
Hnugarian  horizon.  The  opening 
up  of  the  Eastern  Qnestion  has 
embolilened  once  mora  the  ao- 
called  Solavouian  Court  Party  at 
Vienna.  Reaclionary  FedoruUata 
and  Centralists  are  already  in  eager 
espectanry.  The  political  danger 
ia  enhanced  by  the  contest  between 
the  upholders  of  the  Free-trade 
system  in  Hnugary,  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists in  the  western  part  of 
the  Habshurg  dominions.  At  pro- 
sent,  the  outlook  is  dark  indeed. 
Francis  Deak  had  seen  the  triumph 
of  his  country's  cause;  but,  before 
closing  hia  eyes,  he  also  saw  freah 
perils  gathering  ronnd  it.  He  had 
fought  bis  battles  well  for  hia 
nation's  rights  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  freedom;  and 
though  now  struggles  may  soon 
have  to  be  gone  throogh  by  Hnn- 
gary,  no  fitter  words  could  be 
applied  in  his  hoiioor  than  those 
writlon  on  n  garland  laid  on  his 
bier: — 'fm/iiij  jlou-en  for  norer- 
fading  meril.'  Kabl  Blikd. 
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ARMY  RECRUITING. 
Bt  a  Givxsal. 

FOR  one  reason  or  another,  the  of  mioh   eztreme   depnad 

state  of  the  Army  has  been  passionate  engganifcioBy  n 

the  subject  of  much  discnssion  of  a  part  is  due  to  the  Bngb 

late  both  in  and  oat  of  the  pro-  pensity  to  deoory  whatofcr  i 

fession.     We  have  seen  the  prize  uy  its  own  GovemaMnt.    Bi 

awarded  by  the  United  Service  In.  will  think  that  when  thn 

stitntion  to  an  essay  by  an  Artil-  much  smoke  there  nmst  bi 

lery    officer,    which    declared    the  fire;  and  they  will  wish  to  ki 

British  Army  to  be  *  the  very  worst  presumption  that  sneh  alkf 

which  we  conld  raise  in  England/  are  even  approzimatelT  tree, 

and  concluded  that  we  might  have  We  will  nrat  ooiunder  tihs 

a  much  larger  army '  composed  of  the  tation  of  enormous  oost. 

flower  of  our  population,  at  about  There  are  always   pnn 

one-third  of  the  cost  of  our  present  points  of  pTaoticahle  eooiNBfl| 

Army/     Mr.  Holms,  the  Member  extensive  and    complei  aa 

for  Hackney,  after  a  long  study  of  nistration  as  that  of  tin  . 

the  subject,  declares  (according  to  and  anyone  who  devotes  Ua 

the  Times'  report  of  his  speech  at  search    and    expose    then 

Sheffield),   that  '  were  it    not  for  nsefdl  service.      Bat  what 

selfishness  and  red  tape,  we  might  who    AiJTnini^tftr    the    An 

have  the  finest  army  in  Europe  for  charged     with     wastiog   i 

its  size,'  that  '  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under  the  wiH^ffnftft  of  sdl 

should  be  inci*eascd,  and  a  calling  and  routine,  the  m 

in  the  Army  should  be  quite  as  good  to  be  supported  faj 

asany  civil  employment  in  the  coun-  exhibition  of  the  natue  ef  t 

try,*  and  that  this  could  be  done  'at  less  expenditQie.     Whan  a i 

an  expenditure  of  some  millions  less  man,   with  the  ^pptohaftioi 

than  is  now  spent/     He  spoke  of  committee  of  the  Unitsd 

the  Army  *  becoming  a  myth,'   and  Institution,   goes  finther,  • 

said   that  the    needful  *  cures  are  using   'millions*   Tagvdr, 

almost  more  ])lain  than  the  evils/  that  we  might  have  a  ]n| 

We  su])posc  that   many  of  our  better    army    'at   abovt  m 

readers    are     ])er]>lexed     by    such  of  the  prasent    oosl|*    ws 

statements.     They  will  reflect  that,  reasonably     ezpeet 

after  all,  the  Army  is  not  adminis-  nation. 

tercd   by  selected  incapacity ;  that,         The   speoifio       

whatcYcr  be  the  injurious  influences  Mr.  Holms  mekM  are  thsi^ 

in  its  management,  they  are  cer-  ing  Militia  oflloeni  we  hsff) 

tainly  not  greater  than  they  were  as  many  eommiMiuned  cA 

hitherto;  that,  in  spite  of  them,  the  are  needed,  that  the  men  nsfld 

British  Army  has  not  proved  itself  kept  so  long  in  barracks,  si 

a  contemptible  body  ;  that  the  con-  the   maintenance  of  the  Hi 

quest  of  India,  the  deliverance  of  unnecessary.        Captain  ffii 

Spain,  t  he  stories  of  Waterloo,  Alma,  Essayist,  does  not  explain  at  i 

and  Inkerman,  arc  hai*dly  consistent  he  proposes  to  reduce  thi 

with   the  notion   that   the  British  unless   he  n  Mins  that  Ui  ] 

Army  is   *  the  very  worst '   in  any  taking  men  oy  oonaoriptifla 

sense.     They  will  infer  that  a  part  eficct  the  reduction. 


Armt/  B«cT'iilinij. 


ares  nill  throw  mnch 
is  matter.  The  total 
le  lost  Army  estim&tes 
oool.       This    is    sob- 


I   of  the 


£4.869.500 


Hud  ordiuuice 
bmentii  .  5/)6i,8oo 

diog.      .  799.700 

fur   miUtarj 

141,800 
of  the  Army  .  310,900 
erriceB    .  4^200 

linguished  eer- 

■        .        -  35.300 

uperanDuatioD 
Dot  i Deluding 
1  officers)  1,566,600 

loyetl  gsDeral 
d  officers,  and 
>n         .        .         603.100 
CCS  to  Militia, 
idd   Volnntcet 

11,700 

£14.677,700 

ince  between  this  total 
above  stated  is  iloe  to 
of  estimated  receipts  of 

s,  including,  amongst 

leuts  received  from  the 
■crnmcnt  for  home- 
oops  servinff  in  India, 
seen  at  once  that  the 
;  and  Ordnance  Store 
its  alone,  coat  more 
rd  of  the  present  ex- 
ivliich  Captain  Hime 
purposes. 

i  is  not  qaitc  bo  nn- 
Ht;  only  claims  to  in- 
ay  of  tbo  troops  con- 
d  to  reduce  the  gross 
same  time  bj  several 
ie  proposes  for  this 
i1>olition  of  the  Militia 
tion  of  the  number  of 
I  otficera.  But,  on 
and,  he  implies  that 
lal  regular  troops  are 
ited  for  tbo  Militia. 
'  pay  and  allowances 
iir  forces,  4,869,500/.,' 
;43,oooi.    for    general 
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Blaff  regimental  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  charges  ;  the  remainder 
being  for  medical  establishments, 
clergy,  and  tbe  admiuistration 
of  military  law.  Tliia  sum  of 
4,S43,oool.  intludea  many  chaises 
which  are  not  pay  of  officers  or 
men,  such  as  '  parchase  of  horses 
70,800!.,'  and  'department  of  army 
accountants,  97,500^'  The  pay  and 
allowances  of  all  kinds  to  officers 
and  men  amount  to  4,000,216!., 
say  4,000,000/.  Of  this,  about 
1,200,000/.  pertains  to  the  oomm.i3- 
sioned  officers,  in  number  5,684, 
leaving  3,880,000!,  as  the  pay  of 
1 18,465  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  averHgiug  a  bltle  under 
25/.  each. 

The  total  gi-ant  for  the  Militia  is 
68;,30o/.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Holm.'i,  in  declaring  the 
nnmber  of  officers  to  be  twice  aa 
many  as  are  niiceesary,  included 
3,700  Militia  officers;  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  intended  diminu- 
tion of  officers  is  included  in  tbo 
abolition  of  the  Militia. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Holms  would  take 
credit,  under  his  scheme,  for  & 
diminution  of  the  charge  for  re- 
tired and  halfpay  officers,  which 
nmoantti  to  aboat  6oo,oooJ.  The 
portion  of  the  charge  for  '  pensions  ' 
lierlainiug  to  officers  is  162,000/., 
of  wljii7li  17,000/.  are  for  wounds, 
and  the  rest  almost  wholly  are 
widows'  pensions. 

We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Holms' 
proposals  indicate  a  saving  of 
685,000/.  from  the  Militia,  and  bo 
mncfa  of  the  entire  charge  of 
pay,  half-pay,  retired  pay,  and 
widows'  pensions,  in  all  1,963,000/., 
as  wonld  be  saved  by  the  smaller 
number  of  officers  which  he  thinks, 
sufficient.  Out  of  these  savings, 
irrespectively  of  providing  some  in- 
crease of  the  regular  Army  in  place 
of  the  abolished  Militia,  he  has  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  non-com* 
missioned  officers  and  men  (who 
receive  on  an  average  a  little  nnder 
2$l.  a  year,  with  qnarten,  rations. 
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and  some  clothing),  so  that  their  a  ni  ,  dittiiMilRMlft 

calling  shall  be  as  good  as  any  oiYil  the  ai  Amj^  M|aHt 

employment ;  and  he  nndertakes  to  all  <  rioe^  aoAinlg^d 

eave  several  millions  yearly  besidea.  on  the  Indiaii  Qawmmttiti 

It  mnst  be  added  on  Mr.  Hobna*  nected  witb  India  iv  B 

behalf  that  seemingly  he  doea  not  preaent.    diffipnltaai    and; 

contemplate  the  retention  of  the  wluoli  pat .  aep»titiOB  .gal 

present    numbers  of    men  in  the  qneation.    The  difledttHl^^ 

ranks,  bat  that  they  shall  be  dia-  atanoe^  canneofcad  widi'aB 

charged  to  their  homes  when  they  havinjp  anok  laiga  J|NbA 

have  been  completely  trained ;  and  nmat  paaa  the  whole  of'yi 

probably  he  supposes  that  thna  a  tive  aervice  in .  hi&t  aai 

large    saving    wonid    be    effected,  fatore,  after  the cooBD^aiatia 

But  he  ignores  the  peculiar  con-  age  at  which  thav'  MaU 

dition  of  the  British  Army,  that  iheflfectiyei  mpat  1^.  pofl 

fully  one-half  of  the  regular  Army  would  be  epbiinoaa.    Bbit 

is    for    service  in  India   and  tlia  auperaUe  dgeatifln  ia  aa  | 

Colonies,  one- third  being  in  India,  a  nnndred  ndiior  -^--^^ 

This   makes    the    problem  wholly  the  political  (~ 

different    from    that  preaented  to  The  aervioea  d^  the 

other  Powers  in  the  maintenance  of  in  India  oamoioi.  he  ifanl 

a  standing  army.  ahorteat  tima.  '■  Thia  aaak 

It  is  essential  to  understand  at  woold  know  weD ;  aad|iii 

the  outset  that  anyone  who  peat-  in  which    they  mj^it  b 

pones  the  consideration  of  the  Army  nnanimona,  the  knowla^gi 

for    India,    postpones    the    whole  give  them  a  oonaoiQiaa  poM 

question ;  and  that  anyone  who,  like  wonld  he  a  danger  m  tk 

the  Prize  Essayist,  assumes,  withoat  Indiaii  QimamiiaBi  hv  I 

argument,  that  we  can  have  a  aepa-  naefol  and  anWIoiMf 


rate  army  for  India,  has  no  claim  Thia  nermaniy  to  utBUlii 
to  be  heard ;  for  he  assumed  a  fnn^  Indiaii  and  eoliMriai  aavil 
damental  point  in  a  sense  which    makeaoonaei^tfoBiBMiid 

tioe  th]a..hMM8aitta  I) 


would   ])robably  receive   a  nnani*  notice  thia,  J 

mous    dissent    from  everyone  re-  aayiat   propoaaa  ( 

sponsible    for    Indian  adminiatra-  even  Ur.  HkdflW 

tion.  derly;  foaTy  iMkk 

In  former  days  the  East  India  he  aaya  that  *f6odaalAi 

Company  had  a  small  body  of  Bup  moaMfU  woold   m  hfp^- 

ropean  troops  enlisted  for  Indian  and  that  *the  MOfb  pi " 

service,  supplemented  by  a  larger  tiy  wonld  wilhug^f  "^"""^ ' 

number  of  the  British  Army.   Three  ther  thonghi  H 

regiments  of  infantry  and  the  artil-  acnptioQ  ia  ft  ^ 


leiy,    amounting   in   all  to  about    heat;  hub  weeaa  ■^^'j^^ 


i5,ooomen,was  thelargeetnnmber;  it  may  bo 

and   these   were  supplemented  hr  howevernmah  ^^^V''"!^ 

about   24,000  men  of  the  British  other  occnpatjonaj  OOM  Pl 

Army.     Yet  an  occasion  arose  in  man  away  from  hia  o*>* 

i860  when  the  combination  of  the  and   people.     But  a  d^ 

local  European  troops  was  felt  to  be  a  which  would  take  tha  Cf** 

most  serious  danger,  although  there  India  would  evidanfly>>^jjjj 

were  at  that  time  about  66,000  men  But  there       aoi  ^f'Vjf 

of  the  British  Army  in  India.     We  for  it.     <         pi>uV  *!jS' 

now  have  about  60,000  British  troops  addi         1     noma  tar  ^**' 

in  India.     The  maintenance  of  each  to  <  timm  flif  V  ^ 
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very  non-commissioDed 
man  in  the  Army.  It 
Gcnlt  to  say  how  many 
Id  not  be  less  costly, 
Fiy  more  welcome,  than 

ow  tnm  to  the  present 
recruiting,  which  is 
•ipated  of  the  alleged 
le  present  system,  and 
basis  of  all  reformers* 
The  difficnlty  has  been 
ly  recognised.  ABoyal 
was  appointed  in  1866, 
a  very  thorough  en- 
ery  instructive  report. 
<  merits  of  long  and 
s  were  fnlly  discussed. 
/idence  was  taken  re- 
ous  matters  of  detail 
■i  claims  and  the  feel- 
Boldier  might  be  better 
?rtain  rcconmiendations 
and  adopted  for  some 
idirect  additions  to  the 
shorter  service,  and 
:  privileges,  and  other 
Nevertheless  there 
nt  public  discussion, 
ictically  concurrent  in 
hat  we  have  hitherto 
L'  t  he  soldier  thoroughly 
V  the  Army,  in  its 
an  attractive  calling ; 
s  is  especially  felt  in 
'  to  obtain  good  re- 
D  keep  them  when  we 
n.  The  particular  at- 
cih  have  been  tried  seem 
ffice  to  meet  the  rise 
,^es  and  other  circum- 
1,  cneteri 8  paribus^  tend, 
he  supply  of  recruits, 
They  leave  the  Army 
y,  just  contriving  to 
ip  its  number  by  means 
f  whom  many  actually 
nany  would  take  their 
offered,  and  many  are 
<*rs  as  would  not  be 
:  were  easy  to  supply 
»y  better  men. 
oints  to  some  repng- 
sal  root  of   which  we 


have  not  yet  reached.  The  conyio* 
tion  that  this  is  so— that  the  re* 
commendations  of  Royal  Commia* 
sions  and  the  devices  of  the  War 
Department  have  fisuled  of  greateir 
results,  not  by  erroneous  choioe 
amongst  recognisedly  practicable 
means,  but  because  there  is  some 
element  of  repalsiyeness  which  is 
either  nndiscoyered,  or,  if  knowiiy 
assdmed  to  be  irremorable— does 
seem  really  to  underlie  the  restless- 
ness  which  characterises  the  dia- 
cossion  of  this  Army  question. 

Such  a  repolsLve  element  does 
exist.  It  does  not  truly  remain  to 
be  discovered.  It  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  notorions.  Bat  it  has  yet  to 
be  openly  recognised.  MoreoveTi 
we  believe  that  many  consoioiisly 
qnestion  its  necessity,  although  th^ 
are  onwDling  to  express  a  merdy 
nascent  conviction,  so  opposed  to 
traditional  notions,  that  it  will  have 
to  bear  the  odinm  of  professional 
heresj^. 

The  man  who  enlists  is  regarded 
by  his  friends  and  by  himself  as 
having  sold  his  freedom.  It  is  true 
to  a  great  extent.  He  is  at  once 
placed  under  a  special  code  of  laws 
of  extreme  severity  in  some  re* 
spects,  making  him  liable  to  severest 
punishment  for  deeds  which  the 
civil  law  would  regard  as  most 
petty  offences.  These  special  laws 
are  not  merely  the  supplementary 
laws  needful  for  any  large  specif 
organisation  ;  but  they  are  laws 
conceived  on  a  different  principle 
and  in  a  different  spirit,  and  in 
many  respects  superseding  the  or- 
dinary laws.  Their  severity  is 
chiefly  directed  to  maintaining  the 
most  unquestioning  obedience  to 
personal  authority  almost  without 
distinction  of  degree,  if  only  it  be 
relatively  superior.  For  instance, 
we  have  known  a  man  sentenced 
to  many  years'  penal  servitude  for 
throwing  his  cap  at  a  sergeant. 
A  soldier  in  consequence  is  spe- 
cially liable  to  suffer  from  the  domi- 
neering     tendencies    of 
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men.  Moreover,  unless  he  can  pay 
a  sam  which  is  beyond  the  means 
of  the  greater  number,  he  has  no 
power  to  terminate  his  seryioe 
before  the  expiry  of  the  term  for 
which  he  is  required  to  enlist,  a 
term  which,  at  the  shortest  ever 
yet  proposed,  is  long  compared 
with  the  longest  '  notice '  whioii 
would  bo  required  in  any  cdvil 
service-  whatever,  if  we  except 
youthful  apprenticeships.  Cense* 
quently,  the  overworked  peasanti 
who  really  knows  no  freedom  from 
the  toil  which  leaves  him  clamsy  in 
frame,  awkward  in  gait,  ill  fed,  ill 
clothed,  ill  housed,  yet  feels  himflftlf 
essentially  the  superior  of  the  well- 
dressed,  active,  comely  man  who 
now-a-days  is  allowed  to  want 
little  which  the  host  science  can 
give  to  secure  his  health  and 
strength  ;  who  has  a  life  of  com- 
parative case  ;  but  who  wears  the 
gay  uniform  which,  to  that  pea- 
sant's eye,  is  the  badge  of  servitude. 
The  peasant  may  perhaps  be  very 
helplessly  dependent  on  his  master 
or  his  landlord ;  but  he  knows  that 
he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  their 
equal ;  and  he  knows  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  soldier.  This 
traditional  feeling  of  the  people 
that  the  soldier  is  not  a  fireemax!, 
is  too  largely  supported  by  fkct 
to  permit  the  hope  that  it  will  die 
out  under  the  influence  of  any  im- 
provements which  leave  the  root  of 
it  untonched.  It  is  a  feeling  too 
which,  in  some  respects,  one  cannot 
regret;  because  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  a  love  of  freedom, 
even  though  mixed  with  baser 
motives,  should  overbear  the  at- 
tractions of  a  better  supply  of 
bodily  needs. 

It  is,  we  say,  in  one  sense,  no- 
torious that  this  character  of  servi- 
tude is  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  But 
this  chai*actcr  is  assumed  to  be 
inevitable,  and  all  the  various 
modifications  of  the  recmiting 
system  which  are  tried  or  suggested, 
are    means  of  either    extenuating 


the  ohaxaofeer  of  Morvitada  1 
ening  it^  or  of  oaiir«q[Ui 
yariona  adyi  ateges. 

Bat  we  qnestum  tlie  fbti 
to  maintain  the  oiiAiaotar 
yitade. 

Wbafc  ia  the  bktaiy  of  the 
ezoeptioiuJ  ajiiein  of  h| 
and  the  extnordbrntStj  m 
saltiM  bj  whioh  nulilHy 
wMyn^  ia  nainteined  P 

Before  the  days  of  i 
armies,  Le.  of  armiea  na 
in  time  of  peeee,  an  an 
levied  aooovmnj^  to  the  m 
of  each  oeoawon  of  irarf 
means  of  the  pononal  oUm 
the  fisadal  mlem,  hj  aid  of  ] 
spirit^  of  lore  of  advesd 
hope  of  plunder,  and  p 
improBSBMmt.  The  neessH 
pension  of  dvil  kw  whsni 
18  in  the  field,  neoeoaitBtssti 
dnotion  of  wkmt  iaeallsd ' 
law;'  whiht  the  oiraoMta 
a  laige  feroe»  lemored  fi 
ordinary  vBatninta  of  SM 
and  helpleas  Ibr  mililaiy  ] 
onlesB  manMeahle  at  As 
one  man,  maSs  nqooslioH 
dienoe,  ftr  the  tiine^  a  m 
and  the  verf  IwrlsMnsss 
attracts  the  most  IftwlesBefa 
and  for  that  fbzthericaaon  I 
mora  special  peompt  sad 
exeroise  of  antborilf.  '^ 
oessation  of  field  esnriea^  th 
were  disbanded;  andthaasi 
of  dvilftoodom  oseeedatl 

When  amusa  wwe  ■• 
manent^  the  'onafaMi  of  w 
made  pennaaent  at  the 
and  it  ia  eaqr  to 
a  ftee  peopK  tmiw  em 
endure  the  mder  oonditioas 
tary  serrioe  during  the  ns 
of  actoal  war.  would  he  g 
unwilling  to  xemain  pen 
subject  to  an  ^mim^— 
minnte,  oi  nnt^  andarhte 
enforced  07  anoh  aarae  p 
Only 
imp 
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recruits  in  time  of  peace ; 
^appointment  and  regrets 
le  rage  of  those  entrapped 
tromises  or  worse  means, 
:iial  recklessness  of  the 
wonld  all  combine  to 
\t  severity  needfal ;  and 
1  and  its  remedy  woald 
react  upon  each  other. 
}ed,  is  the  actual  history 
atter  in  Great  Britain, 
standing  armies  were, 
recruited  by  impressed 
md  vagabonds ;  and  the 
.cts  were  made  for  them 
as  they. 

rh  modified  in  some  re- 
le  existing  Mutiny  Act 
;les  of   War    show  their 

their  strong  likeness  to 
liest  predecessors.  The 
raditional  notions  derived 
:  earlier  state  of  things 
nually  made  special,  de- 
1  severe  legislation  need- 
t  this  again  has  reacted 
:  men  and  officers,  to  con- 
traditional  feeling  of  en- 
vice  in  the  former,  and  of 
sity  to  legislate  as  for 
soldiers  in  the  latter. 
1  memorandum  prepared 
•r  Office  in  i866  (forming 

H  to  the  Report  of  the 
inmission   dated   October 

shows  liow  impressment 
nised  by  law  from  the  time 
s  I.  until  1780 — that,  by 
i  Hi  Jim  III.  and  of  Anne,  the 
1  recmited  by  impressment 
mt  debtors  and  convicts, 
mch  able-bodied  men  as 
my  lawful  calling  or  em- 

or  visible  means  of  their 
ice  and  livelihood  ' — that 
cnth  year  of  Anne's  reign 
irst  attempt  at  voluntary 
t,  which,  however,  was 
►leinented  by  impressment, 
iteers  being  at  liberty  to 
'ir  discharge  after  three 
his  Act  was  succeeded  by 
ith    some    modifications ; 

expired  in  1712,  and  no 


similar  Act  was  passed  nntil  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  a  law  of 
impressment  was  passed  which 
expired  in  1746.  Somewhat  simi^ 
lar  Acts  were  passed  in  1756,  the 
impressed  men  being  required  to 
serve  for  five  years.  These  expired 
as  regards  impressment  in  1 780. 

Bat  although  formal  impressment 
was  abandoned,  the  Army  was  still 
largely  recruited  by  mere  entrap- 
ment, and  enlistment  was  permanent 
surrender  of  liberty.  For  although 
the  first  attempt  at  voluntary  en- 
listment in  Anne's  reign  was  bj 
enlistment  for  only  three  years,  yet 
this  condition,  two  years  later,  was 
omitted  from  the  Mutiny  Acts. 
There  were  still  certain  recognised 
means  of  obtaining  disohai^  by 
payment,  or  by  providing  a  substi- 
tute, or  by  these  means  combined ; 
but  the  Mutiny  Acts  contained  no 
provision  for  discharge  until  1806, 
when  the  Act  46  Geo.  III.  c.  69 
gave  the  soldier  a  right  to  dis- 
charge at  the  end  of  certain  periods 
to  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  king's 
regulations,  and  gave  him  a  l^al 
right  to  pension  on  discharge.  The 
regulations  divided  the  enlistment 
into  three  periods  of  seven  years 
each  for  the  infantry,  of  ten,  seven, 
and  seven  for  cavalry,  and  of  twelve, 
five,  and  five  for  artillery ;  and  the 
recruit  took  an  oath  to  serve  for  the 
first  period.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
1808  the  soldier  had  the  option  of 
enlisting  for  unlimited  service  (re- 
ceiving a  large  bounty)  ;  and  Act 
46  Geo.  III.  c.  69  was  repealed  in 
1826,  and  limited  enlistments  were 
wholly  discontinued  until  1847. 

Ireland,  however,  with  its  abound- 
ing population  and  great  poverty, 
gave,  for  a  long  time,  a  large  supply 
of  comparatively  willing  recruits. 
The  circumstances  of  the  High- 
landers  of  Scotland  made  them 
also  wiUing  to  enlist  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Ignorance  soon  becomes  used  to 
any  orderly  condition;  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  a  regiment  could 
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not  write  or  read,  the  regular  dis- 
cipline  was  thoroaghlj  eneofciye  to 
assimilate  the  recruits  and  to  oon- 
vert  them  to  an  accastomed  if  not 
satisfied  acceptance  of  the  oondi-* 
tions  of  their  service.  Bat  as  yean 
have  gone  by,  these  circnmBtttnoefl 
have  changed.  There  is  less  igno- 
rance, freer  communication  '  of 
thought  and  discussion,  hetter  i^ 
muneration  of  labour,  and  readier 
means  of  transferring  Buperflnoiis 
labour.  Men  being  better  instmeted, 
their  nature  is  less  easOj  '  Bubdoed 
to  what  it  works  in.'  Such  men 
emigrate  instead  of  enlisting.  Pab- 
lie  opinion,  too,  revolted  aflahwfc 
some  of  the  extreme  severitieB  of 
military  government,  and  againat 
the  snares  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. In  consequence  there  has 
been  a  mitigation  of  the  serverities 
of  discipline,  and  an  improvement 
of  the  old  rather  dreary  conditions  of 
the  soldier's  service  in  almost  eveiy 
respect.  The  mitigation  of  severity 
is  marked  chiefly  by  the  continually 
diminished  use  of  the  lash,  until  by 
the  last  Articles  of  War  a  soldier  is 
not  liable  to  corporal  punishment 
for  any  offence  whatever  unless  he 
be  on  active  service  in  the  fidd  or 
on  board  any  ship  not  in  commis- 
sion; the  utmost  limit  being  fifly 
lashes. 

At  the  same  time  the  term  of  the 
soldier's  service  has  been  lessened. 
The  Army  Service  Act  of  1847 
fixed  the  first  term  of  enlistment 
for  the  infantry  at  ten  years,  and 
for  the  cavalry  and  ordnance  corps 
at  twelve,  with  conditions'  of  op- 
tional rc-engagement  for  eleven  and 
twelve  years  more  respectively.  This 
was  modified  by  the  Army  Bnlist- 
mcnt  Act  of  1867,  which  fixed  twelve 
years  for  all  as  the  term  of  first  en- 
listment, with  power  to  re-engage 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  years' 
service  on  the  whole.  This,  again, 
was  modified  by  the  Army  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1870,  which,  retaining 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  provides 
in  effect  that  the  enlistment  may, 


■tiheoi  ikm  of  the  sol 
for  a  1  rt  of  the  to 
semes  d  ftir'  tne  nn 
Beserre.  Ae  oU^;at 
Anny  serrioe  is  ^dMen 
time  to  tiiBO  I1J  tto 
States  bat  ia  Bok  to  1 
three  yean.  In  &0I1 
men  may  unnst  vot'  on 
Anof  seifiue^  wilk 
BeooTB;  anditith  tboi 
tioBS  of  Aett  "***■— ^ 
may,  if  ikej' wish  il^l 
the  Beoeivo  oiler  onA} 
Anny  OBrrioo-  Jlonfl 
dier^s  ivaffeoy  Ins  dweOi 
have  all  otau  liii|iHifi 
forts  and  Ida  attmsMR 
for;  his  inatraOtiQin.  oim 
tonity  of  vsttrinitraftife 
some  degree  provided; 
the  moot  fmt,  bow  f 
sadakms  oare  wUA 
positioii,  in  geo|wet  of '| 
fort,  veif  snperior  to  t 
riands  of  the  ^Ukruibi 
that  men,  rqprdiBg'  * 
wonder  wlsMt  wiD  eitii 
and  aiiiBok  leondta  fl 
ranks,  if  theie  ^wwdSi 
do  so. 

Nererthaleeat  *  <*■ 
sists  iiiat  the  diSodlj 
mastared-;  iheti  at  bsi 
aetnal  iniMlifty  to  fflll 
avoided  at  mh  eoat  i 


espenditn^  of  the  ei 
nBuovelopes 


kd%BBd 


Someaqraiitliiii 
bedoDostlHittkewM 
orthemMtarfaOBkil 
of  the  -pifae  of  UhoBi 
there  ia  no  ■llsi'eaiifa 
mora  and  man  «s 
There  is,  of  ooone,  a 
ment  of  tnitli  in  this ; 
from  the*  whole  or  t 
truth.  For  thoBsaads 
to  be 
food,  f 

thi  Mldier,  whi 

not 
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t  thej  prefer  to  remain 
3  not  safBcient  to  rejoin 
iifierence  is  immense  in 
a  man  who  is  responsible 
and  who,  if  he  choose  to 
.vork,  can  do  so  without 
said,  but  that  snch  free- 
possible  for  the  soldier ; 
be  restraints  of  discipline, 
npalatable,  mnst  be  taken 
vitable  condition  of  the- 

Analogons  restraint  is 
tvitablo  in  a  great  part  of 

A  policeman,  a  servant 
ly  company,  a  clerk  in  a 
•usiness,  a  domestic  ser- 
all  as  mach  practically 
punctual  obedience;  bat 
*aint  does  not  make  it 
,0  supply  their  places, 
everywhere  an  abundant 
recruits  for  such  services, 
le  mere  fact  of  restraint, 
lifierent  character  of  it^ 
368  the  aversion  to  enlist- 
is  true  that  the  liabiliiy 

service  is  a  distasteful 

some,  and  we  shall  dis- 

more  particularly.  But 
)al  source  of  repugnance 
'  service  is  the  traditional 

that  to  enter  the  ranks 
t  personal  freedom, 
e  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 

be  disputed  whether  it 
lie  remedy.  If  this  be  at 
imo  a  necessary  principle 
jr  service,  we  are  *  as  you 

mnst  get  on,  as  hitherto, 
r  and  gradually  increasing 
ments  to  enlistment,  and 
satisfied  with  an  army 
ch  discharge  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  penalty, 
p^hich  we  cannot  dismiss 
less  characters  except  in 
ises. 

}  of  freedom  of  which  we 
sists  in  the  extraordinarily 
lalties  for  any  kind  of  in- 
ion,  and  in  the  irrevo- 
gcment  for  a  term  which 
ong  compared  with  the 
required  in  any  depart- 


ment of  civil  lifSs.  Are  theae  things 
necessary  principles  of  militaiy  ad- 
ministn^on,  and  therefore  inevit* 
able  elements  of  the  proUem  P  or 
are  they  merely  agrowth  of  ciroam- 
stances  which  it  is  possible  to 
remove  gnidnallj  without  impairing 
the  nni^,  vigour,  and  perfection  ot 
the  Army? 

At  the  outset^  we  of  coarse  con- 
cede that  in  the  field,  in  actual 
warfare,  the  civil  law  is  necessarily 
suspended  or  superseded.  But  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  soldier.  It  is 
the  same  with  re^^ard  to  everyone 
who  comes  within  the  range  dT 
the  exceptional  needs  of  war&re^ 
whether  it  be  in  his  own  or  in  an 
enemy's  countiy.  Moreover,  ^b» 
peculiar  circumstances  and  needs  dT 
war&re  entirely  change,  in  many 
respects,  the  relative  importance  of 
various  acts.  The  temptations  to 
license  are  so  great;  the  contagion  of 
crime  is  always  so  imminent;  the 
restraint  of  social  traditions  is  so 
wholly  ¥dthdrawn ;  the  very  occu« 
pation  of  war  makes  men  so  apt  for 
violence,  whilst  the  possession  of 
arms  and  the  readv  opportunities 
for  concerted  action  in  some  respects 
facilitate  it;  that  acts  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
petty  and  isolated  offences,  acquire 
a  heinous  character  by  their  dis* 
organising  tendency.  For  an  army 
is  not  a  society,  but  an  organised 
living  machine.  It  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  sake  or  find  its  ends 
within  itself,  or  attain  those  ends 
by  any  conflict  of  tendencies.  It 
has  one  distinct  function,  which  can 
only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  the 
entire  surrender,  when  demanded^ 
of  every  judgment  to  a  single  wiU. 
The  temporary  loss  of  ordinary 
civil  freedom,  and  the  liabiliiy  dF 
each  man  to  have  his  acts  judged 
and  punished,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies  of  the  moment^  under  one 
general  law  of  obedience,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  exceptional  state  ^f  war* 
This  may  seem  to  any  soldier  too 
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obyious  to  need  insistance.      But  beoond       n  all  naktai 

we    assert  it  lest  we   shoald  be  as  it  ai        sJsintlieflOB 

supposed  to  overlook,  misoonceivef,  ranks, 
or  extenuate  that  necessitj.  In  oooaidBrini^  tilt  tm 

Our  proposition  is — that  the  loss  disoiplina^  we  ir*— tm^j 

of  civil  freedom  is  the  root  of  the  a  cinde.     Tlisfllafjeii 

recmiting  difficulty;  that  the  sys*  narilj*   *   mniduMiHL 

tern    which   requires   that  loss   is  such  diflbnutr  m  giilB| 

derived,  partly  from  the  necessities  and,  wben  iriTtsJmifl,  Ai 

of  warfare,  and   partly    from  the  so  bniff  m  tmaaaao^  InAh 

equally  real  necessities  of  an  army  fit  soldiei%  timfc  ms  eii 

recruited  by  such  means  as   snp-  to  discduttgeiRNdilaaoBis 

plied  our    first    standing  armies;  if  oiffonoes  would  aoibsi 

that    the    conditions    of  warfkre  as  aasuzedly  tbsj  wod 

were  rightly  associated  with  the  ne-  the  sole  paipoae  of  oUi 

cessities  of  army  government  when  charge ;  and,  in  aBrr  SH 

armies  were  only  kept  together  so  a  large  rnm\t^  J^  j^ 

long   as   there   was    actual    cam-  who,  if  ihev  wave  noi  Bi 

paigning  and  fighting  to  be  done;  vers  panaltaaa,  woaU  ssl 

but  that  such  association  has  be-  snthinity  ai  dflflanoa.    1 

come  gradually  less  and  less  need-  oeasary  to   davalop  lUi 

ful ;  that  the  principles  of  discipline  ftuiher;  baoanaaife: 

suited  to  a  force  recruited  by  the  conceded  that  if  tha 

gaoler   and  the  pressgang  become  nnwilliiuf  servants  1 

year  by  year  less  and  less  snitaMe^  wonld    m    lagsidsd    SI 

and  are  only  needed  now,  in  any  by  a  large  nanber,  tts 

degree,  because,  by  their  reaction,  and  the  raiiit  of  tta  M 

they  maintain  a  traditionary  feeling  and  Articha  of  War  an 

of  enforced  and  therefore  unwilling  to  the 


service,  which  necessitates  propor-  Bat  wbj   ia  disbhB 

tional  compulsion  in  one  snape  or  ffarded  P     And  wt^isl 

another ;    that,    allowing    for    the  difficolty  in  flnt  gMn 

time  necessarily  occupied  in  intro-  and  then  in  kssfil^  Ihn 

ducing    and    developing,    withont  now,  mainlj,  baossMS  d 

disturbance,  a  radical  change  in  a  points  of  S|yatsBl  lAiek  I 

body    so    constituted  and   oironm-  onlties    reqoira'andt  ■■ 

stanced  as  the  British  Army,  and  jnatify.    Xw,  ifwajMita 

in  extinguishing  strong  traditional  momanti   ttua  ol|jaeHon  i 

prepossessions,    there    is  now    no  reign  set'  viua,  whst  isttm 

inevitable  obstacle  to  the  removal  saj,  a  pdahaanTa  plM%* 

of    everything    which    makes    the  shiUings  4  waa^  a  adM 


soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  a  less  firee    cumpetithm,  widkl'ttav 
citizen    than    any    of    his   fellow.     SOUQUMdP     Sudf  M 


countrymen    who     serve  in  large    of  ftesdot  in  ika  MMI 


organised  bodies ;  that  with  snofa  we  httfa 
freedom,  little  additional  expendi- 
ture, under  a  somewhat  changed  ment  in  the  nnwiDiBgaMi 
mode  of  distribution,  would  be  thouflh  mote  ftaqnsBS^f  SI 
needed  to  procure  a  sufficient  num-  for  me  diasnaaion  of  loBil 
ber  of  good  and  willing  recruits;  as  beinfir  peiaonally  dirii 
and  that  there  is  nothing,  except  the  the  w«  M  aoldisr.  V 
persistence  of  traditional  prejudice  "v  to  adoRata  il^  i 
after  the  grounds  of  it  have  been  pra  oi  naidBr  tk 
removed,    to    prevent    the   Army  larij;  o       ha 
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ad  tho  firat  question  is 
be  an  inevitable  one. 
cive  that  the  tranference 
itions  of  an  army  in  the 
anding  army  in  time  of 
w  a  pi*actieal  fallacy.  It 
when  the  standing  army 
)j  impressed  vagabondg 
als.  Bnt  it  is  so  now. 
d  not  a  soldier  be  as  free 
is  service  as  any  other 
rant,  at  moderate  no- 
)  answer  in  objection 
9  or  both  of  tho  follow- 
Either  becanse  there 
g  pecnliar  to  the  service 
9s  the  withdrawal  of  the 
»are  specially  inconve* 
)ecanse  a  large  number 
e  service  so  irksome  that 
3t  stay  without  oompul* 

nliar   inconvenience    of 

must  be  admitted  in 

war  and  on  foreign  ser- 

of  course,  the  rieht  of 

from  tho  service  durinff 

not  be  allowed;    and 

iitions,  such  as  will  be 

iggested,  might  reason* 

[   the  right  on  foreign 

ls  respects  other  cases, 

inconvenience  of  losing 

man  may  be  admitted 

ipairing   the  argument. 

I  first  place,  the  with- 

'  desertion  before  com- 

the  training,  are  most 

Qnder  tho   present  sys- 

dcsertions  for  tho  seven 

ig  December  31,    1865, 

o  returns  given  to  the 

mission,  averaged  6,766 

f  whom  1,974  deserted 

were  passed  into   the 

more  recent  statements 

be  number  has  not  de- 

']vory  step  of  late   has 


been  toward  sbortor  periods  of  ser- 
vice, entailing  a  laige  constant  dis- 
chai^  of  men  in  ordinary  ooorse. 
The  only  reason  for  assnming  that, 
with  fireedom  to  go,  the  irith- 
drawals  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
more  frequent,  must  be  beoanse  the 
conditions  of  tlie  service  are  really 
so  disagreeable  that  a  great  num- 
ber, if  fteoi  would  not  eo^nre 
them. 

Unless  there  be  a  real  fbli  bitter- 
ness in  the  soldier's  life,  sooh  as  a 
large  number,  of  men  will  sooner 
aooept  harder  toil  and  poorer  livix^ 
than  endnrOy  the  freedom  to  leave 
must  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
effective  denre  to  do  so.  Many  » 
man  who  now,  having  to  deot  to 
take  his  disoliaige  at  once  or  to 
commit  himself  irrevooaUy  to 
another  long  period  of  service, 
takes  his  disdiarge,  would  stay  in* 
definitely,  if  he  were  free  to  go  at 
any  time  at  short  notice. 

Is  there  snch  a  root  of  bittemess 
in  the  soldier's  life  as  will  probaUy 
make  the  withdrawals  from  the  ser- 
vice, if  claimable  at  short  notice^ 
intolerably  frequent?  DoubtleaB 
there  is  at  present,  though  half  the 
existing  bittemess  is  in  the  &at  of 
beinff  irrevocabW  bound ;  and  this 
wouU  be  nullined  by  the  fiiot  of 
freedom  to  go.  Still  there  would 
remain  the  sense  of  thraldom  in  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  equaUfj 
of  citizenship  before  the  law,  and 
subjection  to  an  arbitraiy  authorily 
so  hedged  by  the  severest  penalties, 
even  when  delegated  to  men  little 
above  the  lowest  ranks,  that  a  sol- 
dier must  be  prepared  to  bear  occa- 
sionally 'the  insolence  of  office,' 
with  a  patience  which  to  ordinary 
British  natures  is  not  easy,  and  can- 
not be  borne  at  all  without  a  sense 
of  forfeited  civil  freedom.^     '  Here's 


!)mith,  of  the  20th  HtuBsars,  who  recently  shot  Captain  Bird,  at  Alder- 
a  hiH  written  confession :  *  I  feel  that  my  reqaeat  to  fkll  oat  oiudlit  to 
anted,  especially  as  I  twice  asked  leave  to  do  so;  and  I  also  thiiUL  that 
that  is  committed  to  non-oommisnoned  oiBoers,  and  eroedalfy  to  seigMBt- 
to  be  exercised  with  more  care  and  discretion.  If  officers  would  anqaivs 
— KO.  LXXV.      NEW  SESIE8.  E  S 
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the  respect  which  xnakeB  calamily 
of  a  life '  in  many  ways  attractiye. 
Many  will  say  that  this  is  tme ;  but 
that  it  is  inevitable,  that  disoipline 
would  otherwise  come  to  an  end* 
We  maintain  that  this  is  now  a  pre- 
judice seemingly  supported  by  much 
evidence,  but  evidence  of  &ct8 
now  begotten  solely  by  the  Bystem 
for  the  necessity  of  which  they  are 
called  to  witness.  All  forms  of 
thraldom  beget  a  spirit  which,  more 
or  less,  makes  the  thraldom  an  im- 
mediate necessity.  By  consequence 
the  spirit  of  the  Army  in  time  of 
peace  is  infected  by  the  suspicion 
which  attaches  to  a  hardly  oriYen 
bargain,  and  by  a  jealous  refusal  of 
whatever  is  not  in  the  bond.  A 
Freeborn  man  who  has  sold  his 
liberty  feels  no  devotion  to  the  pur- 
chaser, whatever  be  the  price  he 
receives.  The  excitement  of  actual 
warfare  supersedes  such  feelinffs  fiar 
the  time ;  and  the  very  magmtude 
of  the  service  which  an  army  in  the 
field  consciously  renders  to  its  coun- 
try gives  dignity  and  devotion  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  service  is 
done.  But  in  peace,  the  dignity 
which  naturally  attaches  to  the 
military  profession  is  destroyed  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  compulsion 
which  attends  it. 

With  greater  freedom  of  the  con* 
ditions  of  enlistment  in  the  sense 
indicated,  much  might  be  done  to 
make  the  actual  present  cost  of  the 
Army  more  effective  as  wages.  The 
cost  of  recruiting,  bounties,  and 
desertions,  was  estmiated  in  the  War 
Office  in  1866  (see  Mr.  Godley's  me- 
morandum appended  to  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission)  at  400,000!. 
All  such  charges  could  be  converted 
into  additional  |iay  without  addi- 
tional cost.  A  regiment  of  several 
hundred  men  in  the  prime  of  life 


ought  to' be  aUe  to  do  abi 
thing  for  itself.  The  p 
to  the  Sta  of  snoh  gjni 
now  made  in  kind  mwh 
as  monej-wages,  and  ns 
might  be  made  xwiiMi 
that  the  mnment  sEoaU 
benefit  of  ul  good  eeaoo 
cially  bj  the  mofkyam 
own  laboor  therein.  In 
knows  l^Qw  nmoh 
cansed  by 
under.  Bojal 
the  men  know  m**W  1 
oilist,  and  inSx  wldoa  < 
inteli^gent  menare  fUD|yJK 
The  daiins  in  comieoftioB  n 
inp^y  for  inafcanee,  aie  oAe 
plioEited,  as  to  be  a  nal 
anyone.  The  advuitags 
immense  if  ftxeoniifc  wen 
rate  of  pay  wluek  shoi 
everything,  withftfbllnii 
ing  that  eveijtiiiiig  whsl 
ceptinj^  the  pzomkm  of  U 
and  his  arms,  andtfceootf 
fhl  transporii  would  ha 
defrayed  thsrefcom,  aad 
under  r^gulalaoaB  made^  1 
possible^  r^ginMBlaiQy  ai 
Boyal  Wanant.  TlieenAB 
to  the  Bogfal  Oammmim 
how  widespraad  ft  qpirit  of : 
attends  the  jmaant  nodb  c 
ing  the  daunaoE  tbeSW 
the  soIdier^s  pajf.  Ikti 
of  all  sndh  m^wpkitm  woi 
be  of  gnat  advaal^p;  « 
iieer  opponaiiisy  war  mm 
of  snon  admiiiishatite  d 
the  diflbmii 
ferent  ^ 
the  mom  perfbet  knoiriiA 
rules  and  of  ika  nasotfl 
which  ^ 
would  giv^— the  oertaa 
whether  well  devised  or  iD 
at  the   least  the  mlei  la 


into  the  complaints  made  by  scrgeant-majon,  it  would  { 
to  make  their  own  explanations,  and  I  am  suze  that  U 
be  happier,  at  I  have  known  many  a  man  come  to  gjoti 
I  particularly  wish  to  sajr  that  I  do  not  say  this  to 
wibh  to  do  soldiers  some  good.* 


fe  of  Khali  aUi 
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cly  in  the  intei^est  of  the 
and  not  of  the  State 
;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
n  inequitable  conseqnenee, 
readj  means  of  remedy, 
if  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
of  the  regimental  expen- 
ild  be  very  much  reg^nlated 
nen's  own  views; — ^these 
:ions,  combined  with  the 
A  pride  which  is  always 
whatever  is  regimentally 
would  not  only  remove 
I  discontent,  by  prevent- 
exhibition  of  disputable 
the  relative  claims  of  the 
1  the  soldier,  but  would 
ngly  to  a  free  esprit  de 
ch  would  be  one  of  the 
s  of  willing  and  contented 
Above  all  things  it  would 
c  remuneration  of  a  soldier 
rdinary  labourer  in  their 
on.  Nothing  is  gained 
scurity  on  that  point, 
icedful  now  to  consider 
views  are  affected  by  the 
o  foreign  service,  espe- 
5e^^'ico  in  India.  It  will 
hat  men  might  be  ready 
>  ser\'c  with  a  regiment 
id  ;  but  that  they  would 
soon  as  ordered  on  foreign 

tistant  foreign  service  in 
t'uce  which  our  colonial 
an  possessions  require 
esent,  no  doubt,  special 
Ihxt  so  it  does  now. 
reer  system  of  enlistment 

increase  the  difficulties. 
'  present  shorter  terms  of 
ore  are  great  inconveni- 
nding  the  despatch  to 
ion  near  the  term  of  their 
itment.  Between  timc- 
?ii,  invalids,  and  the  re- 
jfs  of  n^giments,  there  is 

continual  exchange  of 
h  could  hardly  be  ex- 
For  the  six  years  ending 
31,  1865,  the  number  of 
y  relieved  from  duty  in 
:^ged  4,240  by  relief  of 


ooTpB^  3)739  by  thne-enired  men 
and  invalids,  whilst  the  deaths 
averaged  1,824,  the  number  of  men 
in  India  being  then  about  70,000. 
The  frequency  of  option  to  with- 
draw from  Army  service  will  be 
much  greater  thflm  hitherto,  nnder 
the  present  ^stem  of  optionfd 
transfer  to  the  keserve. 

But  present  experience  exhibits 
many  limitations  of  the  tendemrf  to 
avoid  foreign  service.  In  the  first 
place,  men  do  enlist  nnder  the  pre? 
sent  system  with  the  certainty  flutt 
they  will  go  to  IncUa.  Why  shoold 
fewer  men  be  willing  to  go  to  India 
nnder  freer  conditions  of  service  P 
It  will  be  said  that  men  do  not  fiire* 
cast ;  tluit  thej  enlist  in  England 
nnder  some  pressing  motive,  and 
that  when  uie  time  comes  for 
foreign  service,  thej  would  repent 
if  fi^  to  do  so.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  its  own  European 
force,  and  service  in  India  was  not 
a  mere  oontingenqy,  but  the  only 
prospect  of  their  recruits,  th^  had, 
to  say  the  least,  no  more  difficulty 
than  the  Crown  in  obtaining  re- 
cruits. 

Again,  we  find  that  at  presbnt 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time-ex- 
pired men  re-engage  in  India ;  and 
when  a  regiment  is  ordered  home  a 
considerable  number  of  men  nearly 
always  volunteer  to  stay ;  so  that 
the  foreign  service  cannot  be  so 
very  generally  distasteful.  The 
Royal  Commission  of  1866  reported 
that  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  gre&t 
dislike  to  service  in  India  appears 
to  be  unfounded,  jndg^g  by  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  former 
recruiting  Commission,  as  well  as 
by  themselves. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  if  a 
soldier  in  India  or  on  other  foreign 
service,  beginning  to  be  homesick, 
or  to  dislike  the  country  or  climate, 
could  demand  his  discharge  at  a 
few  months'  notice,  the  liabiliiy  to 
coincident  and  perhaps  concerted 
action  of  a  large  nomlbery  cauaing 
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an  inconvenient  or  even  dangerons 
diminntion  of  force  for  a  time, 
wonld  be  intolerable;  whilst  the 
cost  of  providing  the  transport 
woold  be  extreme.  We  rejoin  tibat^ 
for  reasons  already  given,  there 
seems  no  likelihood  that  the  trans- 
fers of  men  between  England  and 
her  foreign  possessions  would  ex- 
ceed, 071  the  average^  those  under 
the  present  system;  and  that  it 
wonld  be  easy  to  provide  against 
abuse,  by  niaking  the  claim  to 
discharge  whilst  on  foreign  ser- 
vice conditional  not  only  on  the 
same  'notice'  as  wonld  be  required 
on  home  service,  but  on  the  time 
actually  needed  to  procure  a  sub- 
stitute, and,  in  India,  on  the  relief 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  troopship  service. 

A  freer  system  must  tend  to  a 
superior  class  of  recruits;  and  to 
many  such,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  service,  foreigpa  service  would 
be  likely  to  be  attractive  by  its 
promise  of  variety  and  change  of 
scene  and  circumstance. 

Moreover,  if  the  localised  mtem 
of  enlistment  lately  adopted,  but 
so  partially  fulfilled  as  yet,  should 
be  hereafter  so  successfully  deve- 
loped that  a  great  part  of  each 
regiment  should  have  the  bond  of 
a  common  homo  to  which,  if  they 
please,  they  will  return  in  a  few 
years,  and  from  which  they  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  never  com- 
pletely disconnected,  the  objections 
to  foreign  service  would  be  greatlT 
mitigated  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
most  distasteful. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to 
tend  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  foreign  service  difficulty  would 
be  diminished,  not  increased,  if  the 
soldier  were  enlisted  on  conditions 
nearly  resembling  those  on  which 
any  large  association  or  organised 
public  department  would  engage 
the  services  of  its  several  members. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the 
difficulty  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.    The  constant  foreign  service 
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intention  if  it  inyolyed 
Moreover,  if  in  conse* 
arriage  a  large  nnmber 
aid  pass  out  of  the 
it  tbej  may  be  expected 
)  Reserve. 

I  JQst  one  of  the  points 
lole  problem,  which, 
^resumed,  will  be  best 
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what     then?      Why 
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ber of  prifiitefKddieraihanatiMreienii 
were  allowed  to  many — ^wmltt  the 
prospect  of  promotum  or  inoreased 
pay  after  a  certain  period  might 
mdicate  a  soitaUe  time  for  marriage 
—it  might  happen  that  the  men 
would  not,  generally,  look  to  many 
in  the  first  few  years;  and  the 
married  men  would  be  mostly  men 
of,  say,  fire  yeara'  aerrice  and  np* 
wards ;  whilst  the  men  who  dasm 
to  many  earlier  woold.  nsnaU^  take 
their  dischar^  or  go  into  toe  Be* 
serve.  Considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  p&noimel  of  the 
Army  is  changed,  a  proapeot  of 
marriage  at  a  reasonably  eari^  age 
would  be  tims  leeoneilaUe  with  a 
moderate  nnmber  of  married  men 
in  the  ranks. 

Under  the  pieaent  new  Sjystem  of 
donUe  or  coupled  battalions,  one 
on  foreign  and  one  on  home  serviee, 
the  men  being  interohangeable^  a 
system  mig^t  gradnaUy  grow  by 
which  a  srseat  part  of  ue  men 
would  do  l£eir  earlier  aervioe  abroad 
and  the  latter  yeara  at  home,  ao 
haying  a  larger  proportion  of  mar- 
ried men  at  the  home*stations. 
Exchange  of  stations  by  mutual 
agreement  between  married  and 
unmarried  men  might  be  permitted, 
by  which  much  might,  be  done  to 
prevent  inoonvenienoe  from  a  larger 
number  of  married  men. 

The  localised  enlistment  and 
district  dep6t  systems  are  especially 
favourable  to  the  establishmeni  of  a 
regimental  home^  where  the  children 
of  men  on  foreign  service  or  else* 
where  might  be  left  for  education. 
More  freedom  of  marriage  might 
thus  enable  the  Army  to  recmit 
itself  in  some  measure.  Many 
good  influences  might  thus  arise  to 
set  against  the  one  loss  of  haying 
fewer  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks ;  if, 
indeed,  such  loss  should  result, 
wHoh  is  by  no  means  certain. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
foregoing  suff^tions  are  mere 
hypotheses,  which  may  prove  erro* 
neous,  and  that  it  woud  be  as  mgf 
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to  foand  very  contrary  sappositionB 
on  tho  general  impmdenoe  of  the 
class  in  relation  to  marriage.     This 
is  tme ;  and  tho  only  nse  of  stating 
such    merely  hypothetical    conae- 
quences   is  that  they  sngffest  the 
probability  that    some  satia&otoiy 
result  would  come  out.    Bnt  it  u 
not  a  mere  supposition  that  a  larger 
n  amber  of  married  men  would  g^ve 
a  better  army,  though  a  somewhat 
costlier   one.     There  is  no  donbt 
that  the  additional  pecuniaiy  cost 
of  more  married  men  would  be  in 
some  degree   met  by  the  indirect 
economy  of  less  crime  and  better 
health.     It  is  evident  that  if  the 
passing  a  larger  number  of  men 
through  tho  ra^oks  be  less  agreeable 
to  commanding  officers,  and  gives  a 
less  number  of  soldiers  at  the  aee  of 
greater  efficiency,  it  at  least  tends  to 
increase  the  military  resources  of  the 
country  on  the  whole.    It  is  direcUv 
inferable,  from  our  experience  both 
of  readiness  to  stay  in  India'  and 
of  the  number  of  men  desirous  to 
marry  in  India,   that  freedom  to 
leave  the  service  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  very  young  men  in 
India  (and  it  is  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  Indian  climate  that  a  great 
proportion  of  very  young  men  is  in- 
convenient).   And  the  expectation 
that  the  best  arrangement  with  re* 
gard  alike   to  professional,  social, 
and  financial  economy  will  be  more 
readily  discovered  without  the  ele* 
ment  of  compulsion,  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  wide  experience  in  almost 
every  phase  and    relation  of   the 
national  life. 

No  one,  however,  can  pretend  to 
foresee  the  particular  consequences, 
in  relation  to  marriage,  of  greater 
freedom  in  the  terms  of  enlistment. 
The  very  point  of  our  argument  is 
that  we  shall  learn  the  best  course 
by  experience,  and  that  one  great 
advantage  of  more  free  conditions 
of  enlistment  is  that  it  wDl  help, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
true  solution  of  the  marriaeo 
question,  which  is  so  immeasurably 
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istion.     If  the  cost  of 

he  gronnd  of  deten- 

anks,  the  earlier  the 

b   a  man   withdraws 

?tion,  the   weaker   is 

etain  him.     The  man 
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service  is,  at  present, 

thousands,  by  the 
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oy  desertion.  But,  of 
rcat  argument  lies  in 
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condition  of  conte^ted 
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process  by  which  the 
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[d  think  the  matter 
jring  that  it  is  not  im- 
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War  might  gradually,  but  quickly^ 
be  restricted,  as  flogging  is  now,  'to 
times  of  service  in  the  field  or  on 
board  ship,  with  power  to  the  local 
civil. Oovemment  abroad  (defined  in 
a  suitable  manner)  to  put  the  Articles 
of  War  in  full  force  as  respects  the 
troops  or  any  portion  of  the  troops 
witmn  its  jurisdiction,  when  satis- 
fied that  any  prevalent  spirit  of 
insubordination    or  other  circum- 
stances to  be  duly  declared,  in  the 
judgment  of  such  government  make 
it  needful.     So,  by  degrees,  a  new 
spirit    and    new    principle    might 
erow,  under  which  the  Articles  of 
War  in  time  of  peace  woidd  only 
have    the   character  of    bye-laws 
needful  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
law;    and    the  soldier  would,  in 
effect,  retain  his  entire  civil  free- 
dom in  timQ  of  peace ;  and  possess- 
ing that,  could  preserve  his  self-re- 
spiect,  onlv  enhanced  by  the  dignity 
of  his  caUing.     Under  some  sucn 
conditions,  the  attractions  of  mili- 
tary life  would  have  their  full  force. 
And  these  are  manifold ;  some  noble, 
some  rather  ignoble,  but  all  deeply 
rooted  in  energetic  natures.     With 
these  in  full  play,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  every  element  of  bondage,  the 
military  service   might  be,  to  say 
the  least,  sufficiently  attractive,  not 
only  to  procure  recruits,   but    to 
make    dismissal  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  and  this,  as  experience  in  all 
other  departments  of   life  shows, 
implies  the  power  of  sufficient  dis- 
cipline without  suspension  of  ordi- 
nary equality  before  the  law. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
solution  in  every  detail  of  this 
problem  of  Army  organisation  which 
constantly  occupies  the  minds  of 
every  military  authority.  If  we 
add  one  pregnant  thought  or  con- 
ception, or  give  shape  in  some  de- 
gree to  existing  unformed  thought, 
or  speak  out  that  which  many  think 
but  without  sufficient  conviction  to 
make  them  declare  it,  we  may  be 
satisfied.  Therefore,  we  have 
judged  that  the  only  naefiil  trettt- 
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xnent  of  a  matter  which  has  been 
already  so  thrashed  and  winnowed 
in  detail  as  this,  is  to  regard  its 
most  general  aspects ;  and  to  seek 
in  onr  common  impulses  and  in  the 
history  of  past  growth  for  the  prin^ 
ciplcs  which  are  likely  to  guide 
most  effectively  the  future  deve- 
lopment of  Army  system.  So 
looking  at  the  matter,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that,  whilst  there  is  TintJiing 
new  to  be  discovered,  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  adequately 
recognised,  viz.  the  forfeibire  of 
civil  freedom  and  equalily  which 
attends  enlistment,  and  the  gieal 
degree  in  which  this  nullifies  the 
attitictions  of  military  life.  We 
have  shown  that  the  present  Army 
is  governed  by  a  code  made  fiir  an 
army  manned  by  convicts  and  TBga- 
bonds;  and  we  only  echo  words 
written  in  the  War  Office  and  laid 
before  the  Royal  Commismoin  of 
1866,  in  questionine  the  futoze  ne- 
cessity that  the  solmer's  contract  to 
serve  the  Crown  shall  be  of  a  whoUy 
difSarent  character  from  any  other 
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SKCONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
{y  Professor  G.  G.  Bamsat  (TJnivbbsitt  op  Glasgow). 


luse  of  Secondary  Educa- 
1  in  Scotland  seems  at  last 
1  the  point  of  attracting 
ition  which  it  deserves.  By 
luge  fatality  for  which  it  is 
to  account,  it  has  been  up 
•esent  time  almost  impos- 
'ouse  public  interest  in  the 
On  the  subject  of  Ele- 

Education,  there  has  been 
asing  storm  of  argument 
rtion  raging  for  the  past  ten 
very  church,  every  com- 
vciy  interest,  has  had  its 
tniinpctedthe  claims  of  its 
nostrum  into  tlie  public  ear. 
y  platform,  and  in  every 
vi\  every  conceivable  view 
it  ion  ha«  been  propounded 
I'ly  conceivable  degree  of 
ice  and  vehemence  till  the 
seemed  to  be  almost  sick  of 

name  of  education.  But, 
y,  almost  the  whole  inte- 

(;1  listened  round  the  poli- 
[l  ecclesiastical  aspects  of 
tion;  and  for  every  thou- 
>ats  that  have  roared  them- 
)arse  upon  the  subject  of 
ins,    Rates,     and     School 

there  has  not  been  one 
quirer     to     consider     the 

([uestion  of  all, — what  is 
ho  education  given  when 
e  rivalries  of  sect  and 
ive  subsided,  what  ai*e  to 
HubjecU  taught,  what  the 
>f  instruction  and  school- 
tion    adopted,    so    as    to 
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extract  the  highest  possible  ediu 
cational  result  oat  of  all  the 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  new 
system. 

And  if  Elementary  Ednoation 
has  been  considered  principally  in 
its  outward  aspects.  Secondary 
Education  has  scarcely  been  con- 
sidered  at  all.  Scotchmen  have  no 
doubt  been  prond,  as  well  they 
might,  of  the  reputation  so  long 
enjoyed  by  their  country  of  being 
the  best  educated  in  Europe ;  and 
of  the  advantage  she  has  derived 
from  the  possession  of  a  tmlj 
national  system  centuries,  it  may 
bo  said,  before  the  idea  was  realised 
elsewhere.  And  if  we  Northerners 
had  been  for  once  blind  to  our  own 
points  of  superiority,  the  praises 
lavished  upon  our  Scottish  system 
of  education  by  southern  critics 
would  have  sufficed  to  raise  the 
national  self-esteem  to  a  proper 
pitch.  In  Parliament  and  oat  of 
it,  English  educationists  have  never 
wearied  in  their  praises  of  Scottish 
education,  and  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  attribute  the  remarkable 
prosperity  which  attends  the  Scot 
abroad  to  the  superior  education 
which  he  has  enjoyed  at  home. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  feature  more 
than  another  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  Scottish  education 
it  is  this:  that  it  has  mingled 
together  Primary  and  Secondary 
Instruction  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  has  thus  placed  the 

p  p 
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advantage  of  the  highest  infltrac-  tions,  caaiy  Ased  so  aagwl 

tion  which  the  conutiy  has  to  offer  and  fifteen  yean  put  ia 

within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  have  icaroely  been  ibM 

the  land.     It  might  naturally  have  the  Tweed.     And  lo  «k 

been  expected,  therefore,  that  the  xnent,  wben  the  Ii^g^ 

interest  of  the  public  in  all  qaes-  of  the  oonntiy  fa  in  a  p 

tions  relating  to  Secondary  Eanca-  great    danger,    hnTing 

tion  would   be   peculiarly  strong ;  nigh  and  diy,  oat  off  ftoi 

and  that    the  fact  of  that  boon  aonroes  of  rapport  by  H 

being  not  confined  to  a  class  as  in  1872,  and  ae  jet  nnpnifi 

England,   but  open  to  all,  would  new  ones,  the  oonatry  1 

have  had  the  effect  of  quickening  ronaed  to   wjmoiate  th 

the  intelligence  of  the  community  and  the  pabue  spirit  wh 

upon    all     educational     questioiis.  oan  pnt  tilings  right  has  ; 

But  it  has  not  been  so.     I  ventare  created.     As  Mr.  Hotel 

to  say,  on  the  contraiy,  that  there  the  Ghsgow  K|^    fkh 

IS  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  in  pnts  it^    'It  is  tbm  low 

^hich  the  various    questions    io-  pnblio  opinion,  or  rather  t 

volved    in    the     consideration    of  total  absence  of  any  0| 

Secondary  instruction,  and  on  the  Secondary  Wncation  in 

wise  solution  of   which  the  whole  that  has  kept  the  wori 

success    of  our    higher  education  ITniTersities  so  low;  itis 

must  depend,  have  attracted  less  is  to  be  sought  the  tne 

■  attention,  and  are  less  understood  the  defioieneBes  ia  our  I 

by  the  public  at  large,  than  they  Schools.* 
are  at  present    in    Scotland.     In        Bat  it  is  evident  thsi  < 

England  it  has    been    otherwise,  ierence  is  not  likely  to  ! 

Public    interest    there    was    first  Daring  the  late  lew  • 

roused    to    deal    with    Secondary  ment  Siesabjeetof  Seeom 

Schools,   and  it  was  not  till  the  cation  ha|i  ooenpied  a  ksi 

Public  Schools  Act  and  the  En-  in  almost  all  the  addnsN 

dowed  Schools  Act  had  become  law  ben  to  their  funetitnflBls 

that  public  opinion  ripened  soffi-  projects hsTe  been  pvtlbd 

ciently  for  the  passing  of  a  measare  legislator  has  his  ernn  pi 

on  Elementary  Education.     Bat  in  for  planting  move  fimlf 

Scotland  the  great  questions  at  the  that  fkmons  irilnnatinnsi  I 

root  of   educational    reform  have  iti AtAj A^Vyi }^j ropimt  W 

hitherto  created  little  or  no  atton-  so  as  once  note  to  albiv 

tion ;  whether  Classics  should  main*  to  the  hnmblost  talent  in  A 

tain   their  old  supremacy,  or  ^ve  throngh  the  elenentsa^  M 

way     to    the    so-called    modem  schools  to  the  Uaivaniiiii 

subjects — Science,     Modem    Lan-  thin  at  least  they  ono  end 

gunges,    History;    whether  alter-  fhnt  thn  highor^Tiiitl!*'^' 

native  courses  should  be  introdnced,  is  in  a  bad  WW,  and  ikd 

and  under  what  conditions ;  what  not    to    Ikil  anoHttsr  0 

should  be  the  methods  employed,  must  he  done  (or  its  sapys 

and  the  ends  aimed  at,  in  teaching  daring  the  past  few  wedb  > 

either  set  of  subjects ;  how  schools  ciation  of  sone  of  the  bsi 

should  be  graded,   orgjinised,   go-  Scotland  has  been  fiomA* 

verned  ;  what  should  be  the  relation  ezpresa  pnmoee  of  girisf 

of  governing  bodies  to  masters,  of  minate       sotion  to  ths  ■ 

masters  to  each  other  :  these  ques«  th  n     ,  in  the  WU  i 

•  Our  Srcoiidary   KJvcntioH.  and  it$  Recent  Cniie$^    B|y   Ji 
D.  Bryoe  and  Son,  Glasgow.     1S75. 
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lull  in  tbc  political  atmo- 
^  woU  as  the  recently  pub- 
eport  of  the  Scottish  En- 
chools  Commission,  affords 
portanity  for  working  both 
;)ublic  and  on  the  Govem- 
id  of  bringing  the  whole 
to  a  succcssfal  issue, 
aid  thus  appear  that  the 
is  a  peculiarly  favourable 
those  who  have  it  in  their 
throw  light  upon  the  pre- 
e  of  Secondary  Education 
nd,  to  offer  what  contribu- 
'  can  towards  the  formation 
nd  public  opinion  upon  the 
Information  is  needed, 
n possible  to  decide  what 
'  be  done  for  the  extension 
aovenient  of  the  present 
in  til  we  know  exactly  what 
results  it  is  actually  pro- 
both   as   to   quantity   and 

If  there  are  defects  in  the 
;ystem,  they  should  becare- 
isidered,  and  the  best  re- 
ossiblc  supplied,  before  that 
J  extended  further.  If  im- 
nts  can  be  effected  in  the 
:ion  of  our  schools,  in  the 
taught,  and  in  the  methods 
in  teaching  them,  it  is  of 
)st  importance  that  promi- 
Duld  be  given  to  the  fact  at 
hen  there  is  some  prospect 
I  being  taken  to  put  right 
vroiig.  If  a  new  fabric  is 
red,  it  is  essential  that  a 
:(insr)i8us  should  be  arrived 
he  lines  on  which  to  build; 
he  public  is  to  be  carried 
f'   the    new   movement,   it 

f)roperly  informed.  Hi- 
here  1ms  been  too  little 
if  the  actual  work  done 
ar  schools  and  Universities; 
more  publicity  would  be 
or  the  benefit  of  both. 
lation,  we  have  said,  is 
and  what  information  there 
t(j  hand  has  been  turned 
tie  account.  Till  recently, 
ndary  Schools  of  Scotland 
en  working  in  the  dark. 
Ls  been  no  public  standard 


by  which  the  absolute  valde  of  the 
resalts  they  produce  can  be  tested,  or 
one  school  contrasted  with  another*^ 
Until  the  recent  Act,  by  which  annual 
examinations  of  the  twelve  Higher 
Class  Schools  have  been  enforced, 
the  examination  of  a  school  by  in« 
dependent  examiners  was  almost 
unKnown,  and  even  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  remainder,  were  it  not 
for  the  most  full  and  valuable  Reports- 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
Burgh  and  Middle  Class  Schools, 
pabOshed  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Commissioners  in  1868,  the  public- 
would  be  still  almost  without  data 
for  forming  an  opinion  upon  their 
work. 

Upon  the  labours  of  that  Com-- 
mission  one  word  must  be  said*. 
The  valae  of  their  Report  upon 
Elementary  Education  has  been  fully 
recogrnised ;  but  their  task  of  ex- 
amining into  the  working  and  con- 
dition  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
they  performed  with  a  meagreness 
and  feebleness  for  which  it  would 
be  difiQcult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  Report  of  any  other  Royal 
Commission.  And  yet  they  had 
no  la^k  of  materials  on  which  to 
found  a  judgment.  Two  thoroughly 
qualified  Assistant  Commissioners,. 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Harvey  (now  Rector 
of  the  Edinburgh  Academy)  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Seikr,  had  made  a 
most  searching  examination  into 
the  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  Burgh  and  Middle-Class 
Schools,  dealing  completely  with 
all  the  points  embraced  in  their 
inquiry :  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cation given,  the  subjects  taught,, 
the  results  produced,  and  every 
question  connected  with  finance, 
buildings,  management,  and  organi- 
sation. They  examined  and  in» 
spected  personally  two- thirds  of  all 
the  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland, 
and  in  two  octavo  volumes  presented 
the  Commissioners  with  complete 
materials  for  the  issuing  of  a  search^ 
ing  report  on  a  subject  up  to  that 
time  wholly  new  to  the  public. 
But  the  Commissioners  did  nothing 
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of  the  kind ;  and  suffered  themselves 
instead  to  be  satisfied  by  a  super- 
ficial and  partial  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fearon  for  the  English  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  which  seemed 
to  some  extent  to  run  counter  to 
the    results    obtained    by  Messrs. 
Hai'vey   and    Sellar.     Mr.  Fearon 
had  made  a  hasty  tour  of  inspec- 
tion   round    a    few    of    the    best 
schools ;    and,   being  much   struck 
by    the     vigour    of    the     Scotch 
teachers  and  the  eagerness  shown 
by   Scotch  boys,  he  gave  a  elowing 
account  of  the  education  given  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  as  a  whole, 
which  a  more  thorough   examina- 
tion would  certainly  not  have  con- 
firmed.    But    that    account    gave 
the  Commissioners   an   excuse  for 
doing   nothing ;   and  they  accord- 
ingly issued  a  report  which  was  as 
perfunctory  and  slovenly  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it,  and  which  has 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  educational 
reformers  up  to  the  present  time. 
If,  after  a  supposed  complete  inquiry, 
the  Commissioners  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  change  of  imporU 
ance  was  needed  in  our  Secondary 
School  system,  who  could  hope  to 
persuade    the   public   to   the  con- 
trary ?     How,  with  such  evidence 
before  them,  they  could  agree  to 
send  out  such  a  report  it  is  difficult 
to   imagine.     It   can   only  be  ex- 
plained   on    the    supposition    that 
they  were  wearied  of  their  labours, 
or  that  they  had  not  read  or  con- 
sidered  the   evidence  presented  to 
them.    As  an  example  of  their  edu- 
cational acumen,  let   us  take  the 
following  ]>a.ssage  on  school  organi- 
sation : 

Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
rector  with  bubordinate  masters,  or  innsten 
with  co-ordinate  power — whether  there 
should  he  a  fixe<I  curriculum,  or  parents 
should  he  Ifrft  to  select  such  subjects  of 
in  St  met  ion  as  thoy  may  think  :idvisaMe — 
whether  the  promotion  from  class  to  class 
should  bo  regulated  bj  routine  or  by  pro« 
ficiency-  -whetJier  each  master  should  hare 
his  own  claits,  and  appropriate  to  himself 
the  fees  of  his  scholars,  or  the  fees  should 
be  paid  into  a  common  fund— are  questions 


of  great  pnctieal  importaMi 
there  appeals  to-be  noA  i 
opinion.  Upom  iAe  wMwiw^wg 
tMey  skouid  be  Jrf^  in  the  ■ 
least,  to  the  dem$ien  ^  iooal  i 
2%tft2  BepaH.  p.  acT. 

A  more  lame  and  impo 
elusion  on  the  pofaiti  tin 
it  would  be  dimoolt  to 
Those  qneationB  oo  to  tfae  v 
of  the  matter.  To  refluat 
opinion  on  them  was  to  i 
the  Amotion  of  wigwiwiig 
education  of  the  ooontaj. 
were  differences  of  optmoB 
points,  itwaaibrtbeCoiini 
to  jndfle  between  the  Ofii 
pressed;  bat  I  Tentnietoi 
the  oontntfj,  that  aaoag 
who  spoke  with  real  knovl 
freedom  there  was  little  a 
f  erence  of  opinion  whaten 
points  stated. 

Bat  the  edlid  remUa  «( 
Hanrej  and  SeUar^a  Uo 
remain ;  and  their  vspoiti 
ns,  on  almost  all  the  emsBli 
involved  in  onr  iaqniiy^ ' 
only  anthentio  inftnastam 
us.  It  is  imjpossibb  to  sli 
reports  eafefollir  withowte 
two  oondnsioDS:  taa^  \ 
Seoondarr  BdnoatioBof  Ih 
isi  or  ralfaer  lot  as  w^M 
time  when  the  vspotia  ws 
in  a  pmfaand^y  aassiidhd 
dition,  whethsr  as  M 
sulgeets  and  wislhoda  of  < 
or  the  losalts  piodeaat 
whole  sjstam  of  oqpmiMli 
aeoond,  that  saeh  aie  Ihi 
the  system  tbsy  dssmih%^ 
only  m  nrnnaaqjusess  of  I 
lenoe  of  the  Bwtari4  ' 
teaohen  and  fangK  ^ 
suits  prodaoad  have  haM 
even  as  thej  axe  raportBJ 
For  while  we  must  eosd 
schools  and  the  ^jsteai  •■ 
it  would  be  mostan&ir  t»i 
tile  I.    Bi'erjvMH 

sistanv  i  iiiiiinisainiiwi  ta 
underpaid,     shorflisaht 
cientlj    proHdsd    wift  < 
appliuoas^    withoel 
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themselyes,  interfered 
parents,  under  the  control 
jers  who,  with  few  excep- 
.d  little  or  no  intelligent 
upon  educational  matters, 
ng  to  work  under  a  system 
Dtion  and  payment  which 
ngeniously  devised  to  pre- 
}  introduction  of  educa- 
provements.  And,  though 
re  constrained  to  report 
of  2IO  departments  per- 
xamined  they  could  only 

'  Good '    29   per  cent,  in 
id   Mathematics,   only    15 

in  English,  and  only  10 
.  in  Modem  Languages, 
little  wonder  that  they 
t  would  be  unjust  to  the 
if  this  estimate  were  sup- 
ipply  to  the  teaching  only, 
de,  the  teachers  in  the 
camined  appeared  to  us  to 
y  of  all  praise  for  their 
i  exertions  in  the  face  of 
t  difficulties.' 

ow  time  that  we  should 
special  questions  to  which 
i  to  address  ourselves  in 
nt  article.  The  object  of 
^ent  educational  reformers 
3rve,  under  improved  con- 
hat  has  hitherto  been  the 
istic  of  our  Scottish  sys- 
that  it  offered  its  benefits 
3  all  classes  of  the  com- 

*  What   I   long  to    see,' 
b^orster  at  Edinburgh,  '  is 

from  the  Elementary 
>  the  University  through 
imar  School.'  And  Lord 
}o  at  Edinburgh,  said  : 

of  educational  reformers  I  take 
:  that  wheut'ver  in  a  village 
lad,  hovever  poor,  has  shown 
ptional  ability,  he  may  be 
some  moderate  pecuniary  help 
ith  his  education  at  a  Higher 
»I,  and,  if  he  8till  continuee  to 
himself  there,  that  he  may  pass 
Jniyersities,  either  to  take  his 
n  open  profession,  or  to  devote 
i  life  of  learning  and  teaching. 


as  his  eirenmstanees  and  his  «»hftT!ifftw»  may 
lead  him.* 

Such  is  the  problem  before  ns. 
An  able  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  Blackwood^a  Magazine  has  well 
pointed  out  that  before  we  can 
arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  how  &r 
Secondary  Schook  are  really  needed 
and  how  they  should  be  distributed, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have 
information  on  two  points : 

(i)  How  &r  does  Secondary  in- 
struction still  survive  in  some  of 
the  Primaiy  Schools,  and  what  is 
the  value  of  such  instrnctioin  P 

(2)  What  is  the  present  amoont 
of  Secondary  instruction  given  in 
the  junior  classes  of  the  lJniver« 
sitiesP 

As  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
hut  Secondary  instruction  is  given 
in  these  classes,  the  latter  ques- 
tion should  rather  be  put  was: 
What  is  the  actual  amount  and 
value  of  the  training  in  Secondary 
snbiects  which  our  students  bring 
witib  them  to  the  Universities,  whe> 
ther  from  Secondary  or  from  Pri- 
mary Schools?  For  the  real  weakness 
in  the  University  system  is  not  tiie 
standard  of  instruction  reached, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  students 
taught  wno  are  really  able  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  given.  The  l)ack- 
ward  students  do,  undoubtedly,  to 
some  extent,  keep  back  the  better 
students;  but  the  latter,  as  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  get  as  much  work, 
and  as  high  work,  as  they  require ; 
it  is  the  former  whose  needs  can- 
not be  attended  to. 

On  both  of  the  above  points  we 
have  some  information  of  an  impor- 
tant, and  probably,  to  most  readers, 
of  a  novel  character  to  offer. 

The  first  question  before  us  there- 
fore is,  to  what  extent  is  Secondary 
Infttruction  afforded  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  best  Primary  Schools ; 
what  is  the  value  of  that  instruc- 
tion; and  is  there  any  certainty 
that  under  the  present  system  that 


*  BMtorial  AddrMs,  Dee.  17, 1875. 
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iust ruction    wiU    continue    to    be 
given  ? 

The  mixture  of  Secondary  and  Pri- 
mary education  in  Scottish  schoola 
of  ail  grades,  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  Bat 
it  may  be  well  to  state  the  fact,  as 
it  exists,  in  the  words  of  the  Educa- 
tion Commissioners  (Third  Beport^ 
p.  X.) : 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
tlieory  of  our  school  system,  as  originally 
conceived,  was  to  supply  every  member  A 
the  community  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing for  his  children  not  only  the  elements  of 
education,  but  such  inslruction  as  would  fit 
him  to  pass  to  the  i3urgh  School,  and 
thence  to  the  University,  or  directly  to  the 
Univortity  from  the  parish  school.  The  eon- 
ncction  between  the  Parochial  and  Buig^ 
{Schools  and  the  University  is,  therefbore^  an 
essential  element  in  our  scheme  of  national 
education.  The  only  way  in  which  this  eswn- 
tial  element  can  be  preserved  is  by  insisting 
that  the  teachers  in  every  Buxgfa  or  Se- 
4;ondary  School,  and  many  of  the  Parochial 
•Schools,  should  bo  capable  of  instructing 
their  pupils  not  only  in  the  sulneets  com* 
mon  tu  hU  Primary  Schools,  but  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Greek. 
To  be  satisfied  with  any  standard  of  com- 
petency inferior  to  tin's  would  be  to  lower 
the  character  of  education  which  hai 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  country ;  to  de- 
prive meritorious  youths  of  the  means  of 
^^ratifying  a  legitimate  ambition;  and  to 
destroy  the  link  which  has  hitherto  united 
our  &iiools  with  our  Universities, and  whidi* 
according  to  universal  consent,  has  proved 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people  oi  this 
countrv. 

It  is  thus  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  the  country  wiUioat  ex- 
tending  the  enquiry  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  on  the  one  hand,  j^tkI 
to  the  Universities  on  the  other. 
Let  us  first  ascertain,  therefore, 
what  is  practically  meant  by  the 
mingling  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

In  their  Report  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  the  Country  dis- 
tricts, published  in  1866,  p.  164, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  report 
that  in  the  Parish  Schools  they 
found  525  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  scholar  learning  Latin, 


and  0*63  per  cent,  lewninj 
In  the  whole  schools,  tab 
criminately,  3  per  cent 
Latin,  0*25  \  vr  cmt,  Greek 
Bcholani  in  the  tbiee  soiih 
conntieB  (&r  ahead  of  tk 
Sootiand  in  this  iiisttsrXIfa 
Lanrie  ropoHbedy  spost  tt 
time^  that  6-7  per  ewL 
Latin,  and  1*5  .per  cent  Gn 
the  rest  of  Sootlsnd  he  ed 
Iiatin  soholsn  sit  4  per  ceslb 
at  afaont  ona-hsJf  per  tm 
adds: 


It  does  not 


thifttii 


learning  GndL  iaST IMdi  fth 

at  any  tioia  gnator 

than    it    u    now;    bat 

latin  aeeoi  to    hate 

6  per  cant  of  all  tha 

ia    here^   thcrcfoab  a    ftlfim^l 

great  as  is  the  ftlUaMff  la 

Soanti^,  the  deCmaflattMi  «f  1 
be  I^B  pwifcaaad  ia  ~ 
(the  Nogth  aaatera 
donbUaai  mneh 


And  what  is  the  stele  cT 
nowP    WiththsTisirerel 


exact  infimnsAion  ifOM  Ihli 
Committee  of  SensAe  orthel 
Bity  of  Glssgow 
ont  a  scTwktale  to  the 
tioned  beiloWy  rensstew  ■ 
turn  ss  to  the  propoffiion  ol  • 
learning  latin,  uve 
inatirB  leapeutiyely 
and  as  to  the  elbet  of  «hi 
Ednoation  Act  emon  the  li 
of  the  higher  solgeoli^  set 
has  been  as  jst 
echednles  were  sen! 

(i)  Brerr  K 
in  Boothad  ftomwhUhsiVi 
had  been  sent  10  to  asjf 
Latin  olssses  in  GBiMvl 
sity  in  tha  seseisn  u^ 
ther  diieefely  or  i^uiti 
with  an  interval  hetvev 
SecondsiT  School).  &  «i 
be  seen  that  these  sre  pich 
mentaiy  Sohoob.  Thif  ■ 
chorat  dom:  thermi 
the  I  I  fhiohatthMi 
are  aoi  le  imk  ef  fM 
8ch<  GHssBOV  Im 

and  in  1         aeai^  sa 
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3w  in  attendance  in  the 

J  obtained  their  previous 

Answers  have  been  re- 

n   sixtj-eight    of   these 

Y  far  the  larger  portion 
evident  that  these  siztj- 
ide  all  the  best.  The 
refore,  will  show  the  best 
hich  the  Elementary 
e  at  this   moment  pro- 

ry  one  of  the  Public  and 
Qdary  Schools  in  Burghs 
1  i*eturiis  were  obtained 
iucation  Commission  of 
results  of  which  were 
n  their  Third  Report,  on 
I  Middle- Class  Schools, 
;sc  schools  include  al- 
vhole  (and  all  the  best 
of  the  Public  Secondary 
r  Scotland.  They  are 
n  number,  and  will  be 
mcrated  in  the  Third 
»pendix  E,  p.  248.  Out 
fty-five  schools,  answers 
received  from  forty,  in- 
thc  most  important, 
ion,  schedules  were  sent 
hev    Secondary    Schools 

Y  private,  <fec.),  from 
student  had  been  sent  up 
tin  classes  in  1875-6. 
ave  been  received  from 
hcse. 

nswers  received  from  the 
mI  Elementar}'  Schools 
:)llowing  result : 


1866    in    all   the  Parish    Schools 
taken  together. 

The  following  are  the  results  from 
the  Tvhole  of  the  52  Secondary 
Schools  from  which  answers  have 
been  received : 

_     .  Nnmbor  Imming 

Total 

Ko.  of  Scholars 
12,814  . 

Percentage 


Latin 
3,220 


Grwk 
575 


Math. 
1,610 


lion 


ige 


No.  of  Scholars  learninK 


latin 
781 


Gmrk 
57 

•4 


ete  return  for  Mathema- 
lot  been  obtained ;  but. 
Leaking,  the  number  leam- 
iiatics  may  be  stated  at 
of  that  learning  Latin, 
ippeiirs  that  if  we  take 
ily  of  the  best  schools, 
h  are  actually  preparing 
r  the  Universities, the  i)er- 
those  study i I) g  Classics 
ler  now  than  it   was  in 


25*12     4*49     12*56 

The  results  given  by  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  in  1868  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  the  above 
figures.  According  to  their  returns^ 
oat  of  12,862  scholars  in  54  schools, 
25*18  learnt  Latin,  5*2  T>er  cent. 
.Qreek,  10*8  per  cent,  matnemstics, 
2 1  *  per  cent,  some  modem  language. 
But  in  the  retoms  we  have  ffiven 
two  or  three  of  the  best  schools, 
are  not  represented ;  and  if  we  com* 
pare  the  schools  that  are  incladed 
m  both  sets  of  returns — 42  in  all — 
we  shall  find  that  since  1868  ther& 
has  been  a  decided  increase  both  in 
the  total  number  of  scholars  and 
also  in  the  proportion  of  those 
learning  the  aavanced  subjects. 
Thus  in  1868  in  the  42  schools  there 
were — 


Total 
Ko.  of  Scholan 


y  amber  laaming 


^tin     Greek 


3fath7^ 


8,770    .         .  2,010       413  857 

PerceDtage    .    22*9       4*7  9*8 

In  1876,  in  the  same  42  schools,, 
the  figures  are — 

Nnmber  leamiBf 


ToUI 
Ko.  of  Scholars 


9,646 


uttin 
2,490 


Gredc 
452 


Hath. 
1.270 


PerceDtage    .    26*8     4*78        13*1 

These  figures,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  written  evidence  of 
the  teachers  who  supplied  them, 
establish  a  number  of  important 
points. 

I .  In  the  first  place,  they  show  ex- 
actly to  what  extent  Secondary  and 
Primary  instruction  overlap  each 
other.  It  appears  that  in  all  the 
Secondary  Schools,  even  if  we  in« 
elude  the  four  or  five  whose  work 
is  entirely  secondary,  about  75  per 
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cent,  of  the  instruction  given  is  in 
purely  elementary  subjects;  while 
in  tbe  best  Elementary  Schools 
some  5  per  cent,  of  tbe  instruction 
given  is  in  secondary  subjects. 
This  result  agrees  closely  with  that 
brought  out  in  the  Return  recently 
published  from  all  the  Secondary 
Schools,  public  or  private,  in  the 
twelve  principal  towns  of  Scotland ;' 
and  we  may  say  roughly  that  out  of 
every  25  scholars  in  snch  schools 
only  6  learn  Latin,  only  3  learn 
Mathematics,  and  only  i  learns 
Greek. 

2.  Ghreek,  it  will  be  seen,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a  reg^nlar 
school  subject  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  A  schoolmaster  here  and 
there  teaches  Greek  to  the  one,  two, 
or  possibly  three  boys,  whom  he  can 
tempt  to  remain  on  at  school  in 
their  third  or  fourth  year  at  Latin; 
but  the  majority  of  those  learning 
Latin  leave  school  before  that  time, 
and  those  who  do  get  the  length  of 
learning  Greek  learn  it  probably 
for  not  longer  than  a  few  montha, 
a  year  at  most.  The  study  of  Greek 
survives  at  all  abnost  entirely  in 
consequence  of  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  such  teachers  as  are  able 
to  teach  it,  who  are  still  anziouB  to 
keep  up  the  old  tradition  of  higher 
learning,  and  who,  without  any 
adequate  remuneration,  find  time  in 
their  spare  hours  to  bring  on  their 
most  promising  scholars,  proud  of 
being  thus  able  to  keep  up  their 
connection  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  But  it  is  a 
flickering  flame  at  best,  and  with- 
out encouragement  it  must  die  out 
altogether. 

3.  Even  in  the  majority  of  the 
Secondary  Schools,  Greek  is  studied 
but  by  a  very  small  number,  and  for 
a  short  time.  Out  of  the  12,814 
scholars  included  in  the  table  given 
above,  only  575  study  Greek,  and 
one  half  of  these  are  in  three  or 
four  of  the  Higher  Class  Schools. 


And  in  all  bat  the  best  s 
time  ffiven  to  Gveek,  m 
be  saia  to  Latin  alao^  k 
inadequate  for  a  reaDj 
study  of  thoM  anlmctiL 
a  week  to  Latin,  s^  lioaK 
to  Greek,  and  even  lei 
average  time  given  in 
Elementary  Schools  ai 
great  majority  of  the  I 
Schools.  The  reaDj  ym 
suits  of  a  filaamral  tiaimi 
be  obtained  from  a  fiea 
course  like  this. 

The  amonnt  of  know 
Greek  with  which  ateda 
up  to  the  UniTonitieB  w3 
be  most  clearly  nndentood: 
fistot:  it  was  reoently  fiNud 
of  2  53  first-year  atraanis  i 
in  ulasgow  Umvanitj, 
never  leunt  an^  Gxedc  ati 
52  had  learnt  it  ftr  as  lo 
whole  year. 

4.  If  we  next  oonridflr 
denoe  afforded  bj  the  aahod 
as  to  the  efbot  of  the  Bdm 
upon  the  hip^ber 
draw  a  distmotion 
suits  prodooed  by  tihe  mm 
of  SdioolBoardtsinplMti 
Connoils  and  oOer  mmm 
dies,  and  those  flowisgfi 
instmctiims  of  the  Ooiib 
followed  as  a  oonsaqseaot 
Aot.  Oat  of  Ae  5a  81 
schodlmasfeen  who  hafs  §i 
tailed  infinmiatian  on  As  4 
15  givo  an  opinioa 
fikvooraUe  as  to  As 
Act^  only  6  sp 
remainder  aie  inalile  ti' 
positive  opinioii,  or  sisli  I 
Act  has  liad  no  sfcft  4 
teaching  of  the  hU«i 
The  fiot  seeonto  beaii« 
management  is  ooncsnwt  ■ 
stitution  of  Sehodl  Botriifa 
Councils  has  been  an  mi 
improvement.  As  a  nh 
Councils  el  tod  sinoe  thi  I 
of  the  :        oipalBrfmii 


*  Hr.    MclAren's    Return  respecting    the  Seeomdmy      wd 
August  9, 1875,  No.  414.    See  aUo  Second  Report  of  Cho '.     Hd.af 
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■  of,  and  cared  little 
matters.  The  Hiph 
;ow,  on  being  titki'U 
lard,  was  foniid  in 
lod  condition  iia  t-o 
lituro;  the  greater 
alter,  sach  &s  it 
to  the  masters, 
I  tliey  laoetly  ivere, 
way  to  stand  well 
i^oiiQcil  was  to  inukB 
litpenditnre,  how- 
Some  SL'haolmiLFiteni 
School  Boards  also, 
I  tliey  are  comiiosiil 
y  illiterftle  persuus  ; 
Boards  are  intiTi'st- 
aiiviona  to  im|irove 
led  only  by 
awer  iii    thi' 


the 


f    educational 
•To  doubt  theru 

rgh  or  Gratiinitir 
lace  for  purpoBiw  of 
triiction,  and  have 
■r  iho  higher  educa- 
ianff,  the  attendance 
ir  Soliool  has  risen 
I,  while  the  nombtr 
fiigher  snbjecta  has 
ne-hnlf.  The  same 
red  with  the  Miissel- 
r  School,  and  Peublea 
uiu  to  'be  other  in- 
3  kind.  In  other 
High  School,  Stir. 
K'r  ill  attendance  at 
yucis  Las  been  re- 
(osinDunifermliQe), 
■eased,   without  any 

case,  on  the  number 
ng  the  higher. 

ellect  of  the  iotro- 
.e    Code    upon    the 

higher  siibjecl^,  tlie 
□iLSt^^rs  in  all  schools, 
.ry  or  Secondary,  in 
:  reigns,  is  absolutely 
'he  majority,  even  of 
Schools,  are  depend - 
)de;    and    wherever 

guiding  powef  in  a 
le  higher  education 
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must  iuovit«bIy  go  down  in  quality, 
unless  the  managors  fi.n>  able,  out  of 
other  sources,  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  Kven  where 
the  higher  subjects  are  tnught  to  in* 
creaGiog  numbers,  the  time  allotted 
to  them  is  curtailed.  They  do  no* 
■pay.'  A  naaster,  to  ittond  well 
with  bis  Board,  and  to  gain  a.  good 
income  for  his  school,  must  devote 
his  principal  time  and  cnei'gies  to 
forcing  theyonugorchildren  through 
the  lower  Standards.  Kron  the 
higher  Standards,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
are  a  loss  to  a  school,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  Staudards.  And  the 
best  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
forcing  of  all  children  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  pass  an  examination  iu 
wriling,and  still  raort' in  arithmetic, 
at  on  inhnite  labour,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  subjects  more  snitable  to 
their  age,  is  a  waste  of  power,  if  not 
a  cause  of  positive  injury  to  their 
minds. 

The  amounts  given  by  the  Code 
for  the  '  Special  Subjects  '  in  which 
I^tin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are 
included,  are  utterly  inadi^nate ; 
and  there  is  no  proportion  between 
the  difficulty  of  the  various  Bnbjeets 
for  which  equal  grants  are  given. 
As  large  a  grant  is  earned  by  a  mastco' 
for  passing  a  scholar  in  a  certain 
amouut  of  cram  qnestious  in  so- 
called  '  Meclianics,'  *  Chemistiy,' 
'  Physiology,'  '  Botany,'  ic,  whioti 
can  be  without  difficulty  taaght  to  an 
intelligent  class  in  a  few  wecki,  us  for 
an  amoant  of  Latin, Greek,  or  Mathe- 
matics, which  would  require  two  or 
three  years  of  continuous  tcHohing. 
blaster  after  master  states  that  he 
can  g^n  44.  a  head  for  a  class  of 
twenty  scholars,  with  some  four 
weeks'  teacliing  in  these  subjects, 
while  he  may  have  diffictilty  in  gain- 
ing 4a.  a  head  from  eight  scholam 
in  Latin  after  two  years'  constant 
work.  To  take  an  example:  in 
Meohanics,  '  General  notions  of  the 
MechanionI  Forces  j'  in  [•hysiology, 
'  The  organs  and  functions  of  aili> 
mentation,  the  properties  of  moacle 
and  nerve,'  are  held  aa  eqainle&t 
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to  *  The  Greek  Grammar.  Xeno- 
phon*s  Anahasis,  Book  I.  Some- 
ivbat  longer  sentences  to  be  tranB- 
lated  from  English  into  Greek.' 
To  pass  such  an  examination  (if  not 
a  pure  sham)  three  years'  stndj  of 
Greek  at  the  least  would  be  required. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
lavishing  its  funds  on  a  similar 
principle.  A  well-known  sohool- 
master  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
states  that  throngb  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  Last  year  the  monej 
results  of  classes  in  chemistry  and 
electricity  (there  being  about  twen^ 
scholars  in  each  class)  came  to 
about  1 20/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  62.  per 
pupil.  Latin  and  Greek  would  have 
brought  in  all,  for  the  same  pupils, 
8/.,  or  at  the  mto  of  8^.  per  pupil ! 
After  such  statements,  it  xieed 
scarcely  be  asked  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  Code  upon  the  study  of  those 
subjects  which  prepare  for  the 
University.  Teachers  unanimously 
report  that  its  effect  is  to  push  those 
subjects  aside;  to  make  them  of 
little  or  no  importance  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  income  of  the  school  or 
of  the  master ;  to  diminish  serioosly 
the  amount  of  time  given  to  them 
where  they  continue  to  be  taught ; 
and  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
attainment  formerly  reached. 

From  the  evidence  of  more  than 
100  schoolmasters,  all  to  the  same 
eiiect,  wc  may  quote  the  following : 

The  eflfcct  of  the  Act  has  been  *  vaiy  un- 
favourable to  the  higher  bmnchet  in  this 
district  and  school ' ;  ha 8  been  *  veiy  bad  * ; 
'  much  less  time  given  to  the  higber  sub- 
jects than  formerly';  *  number  of  pupils 
diminished*;  'less  attention  given  to  the 
higher  subjects' ;  '  almost  banished  them*; 

*  diminished  the  time  spent  on  them' ;  'less 
attention  to  them  than  formerly ' ;  '  higher 
subjects  almost  txtinct'  ;  'time  much 
diminished '  ;  *  has  afftvtwl  tliem  injuri- 
ously * ;  *  no  time  now  for  them  * ;  '  higher 
classes  dwindling  away '  :  *  most  unfavour- 
able'; 'higher  subjects  totally  extin- 
guished ' ;  *  almost  cruslu-d  ' ;  •  b'ss  time  to 
devote  to  them/     over  and    over  again ; 

*  have  had  to  coax  boy?*  to  learn  Latin  * ; 
'higher  subjects  knockid  on   the   head'; 

*  seriously  atiects  classics  * ;  •  higher  subjects 
very  lan;;ruishing'  :  'has  almost  extin- 
guished Latin  and  <ireek;  in  1S72-73,  the 


Lifpector  reporiBd  this  ma  «m  < 
schools  in  the  West  of  SeotU 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Hones  m 
manner  to  do  cndit  to  aoy 
School,  and  next  year  lihaUv 
pnpil^it  voold  not  m['!  *^l 
graphy  and  Eagliah  UUntm 
rsqninments  of  tbo  Ooda  caa 
passed  with  a  onaztsr  of  aa  h 
twice  a  weak.  Latin,  Gmkai 
maties  require  not  only  h^gba 
ten  timea  the  amoviit  of  labrnff,' 

Where,  then,  the  Code 
nant,  the  aboTe  resalU  1 
certainty  be  expected  to 
nnless  definite  etepe  are  i 
thepnrpoeeof  ooanterseti 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  C 
yaik  in  Borgh  SchodlBi  11 
diffionltieB  thrown  in  the 
raising  the  ttandari  of  c 
which  the  School  Boards 
themselves  leeofaiteljtolM 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Ba 
to  be  doinff  wbat  they  osa 
thecaseofechodla  iadepi 
the  Code,  the  Boards  ban 
this  satas&otion,  tiiafc  if 
sadly  crippled  in  Aeb  1 
that  almost  nniteisalwsal' 
Secondary  Sehooli,  waak ' 
there  is  at  least  no  onn 
Government  inflaenoe  at 
drag  them  down,  and  1 
their  eflbrta  to  raise  the 
of  edncatidL  or  oven  kss| 
ownoUIereL 

We  now  oone  to  the  si 
qniry  with  which  we 
What  is  the  dMiaoter 
the  teaohiDg  of  the 
jects  pr^rided  by  the  id 
the  oonntfjp  FrinHj 
aryPWhatiatho 
of  the  traunng 
which  the  maes  of  ear  t 
bring  np  with  them  to  tht 
sities  ? 

It  is  notorioQB  that  the  1 
come  in  nearlj  eqoal  pn 
from  Prifnftiy  and  from  oi 
Schoohi.  J  le  BdacsHnaC 
sionersywhc  akethsirsleki^ 
allfonrUni^  iraitieBiiipif*; 
42  per  I  ^  of  the 
the  Fm        s  of  Arti 
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Scdools,  the  remainder  sscerfMining  txnctly  tho  edacational 

I  cdacattxl  in  Klemcntar;  anteuKlents  of  the  students  tn  each 

ivately  or  fthrnad.      In  faculty.     ReturuB  were  sent  in  by 

1S67-68  t}ie  Senate  of  898   Rtndonts   in   all,   being  aboQt 

niversitf  obtained  a  re-  three- fen rthti  of  tho  whole  number, 

the    different  Faenlties  The  rcsaUa  are  sbomn  in  the  fol- 

ersity  with  the  view  of  lowing  table ; 


J 

„ 

,esr„ 

»holIJ-  ,t 

Tol^ 

bclwuli 

ArtR 

»3S 

'30 

■54 

49 

s« 

DiTinitj    . 

»4 

HndUice  . 

76 

Law 

S» 

98 

37' 

306 

236 

85 

898 

appears  that  41  per 
le  entire  nnmber  had 
10  wbiilo  of  their  pre- 
cation  at  RIementary 
nly  26  per  cent,  en- 
ruudary.  In  the  pro- 
icuities,  tbe  proportion 
ger.  If  we  exclude  stu- 
nted out  of  Scotland, 
d    lliat    in  Divinity  50 

hi     Mtdkitw     iS     per 

students  had  received 
nf  their  cdnmtion,  pre- 
itcring  tho  University, 
nry  Sfliiwls.  The  pro- 
liier  years  haabcen  found 
rly  a.^  possible  tho  same. 
•nL  session,  for  instance, 

students  in  the  junior 
r)  divisiiin  of  the' Latin 
)  University,    120  have 


lole,  -. 


*por- 


ir  education  at  Klemen- 

quality  of  the  work  done 
idiiry  Schools,  probably 
it  can  be  found  than  the 
are  capable  of  produc- 
.  In  thoR«port  ofthe 
^uiry  Coromission,  tho 
ers  remark,  p,  24  : 


l>c  Mill  that,  in  pTopaHion  to  n  nuatsr'a 
euw«s!i.  WM  tli«  •mplmtis  witli  wUcli  lis 
eiprriMiNl  iliia  prarerenM.  Nut  a  few  do- 
clar«l  tbnt  Inys  who  Immr  Lttlii  brat 
turfs  whii  did  not  Ivara  lAtin,  won  in 
iiibjecM  viih  wliirli  Ijilin  hii<I  no  direct 
nuinvctioii. 

Aud  again  : 

Tha  uairpDial  piperinnM  ■npins  to  be 
Uiiit  wherorer  iho  uludy  of  Idtia  is 
iieKltftfd  iir  omittod  the  Thole  cdumlion  i» 
luiriflnl  in  clmruvtcr. 

Now  in  Scotland  thoteacbing  of 
Latin  has  been  far  more  difTDHed 
than  in  England;  and  it  wuuli] 
seem  fmm  the  Report  of  the  As- 
sistant CommTMsioners  that  thero 
is  no  anliieut  belter  tanght.  Tho 
following  is  tlieir  estimate  of  the 
quality  i>f  instruction  given  in 
the  210  dc|>artmentii  of  schools 
which  tlioy  examined  in  the  four 
subjects  nf  Classics,  Modem  Lan. 
gnages,  Knglinh  and  Mathematics, 
expressed  in  percentages : 


Q«U1, 

n«*. 

Moden 

AwUd> 

Matht- 

flood  .      . 

29" 

lO- 

«s- 

Bid    .     . 

3>- 

's- 

♦'■ 
31- 

33- 
9- 

33- 
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It  would  thns  appear  that  Clas- 
sicB  and  Mathematics  aro  the  two 
subjects  best  taught  in  the  scliools. 
We  have  already  seen  that  by  Clas- 
sics, Latin  pmcticallvis  meant,  and 
that  Latin  ia  tangnt  to  a  larger 
nnmber  of  scholars  than  any  other 
Bubject  of  Secondary  instractaon. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  choose  a  bet- 
ter and  a  fairer  anbject  than  Latin 
^  which  to  test  the  quality  of  ibo 
Secondary  instrnction  afforded  in  the 
schools  as  a  whole.  Sacb  a  test  it 
is  in  my  power  to  apply  with  regard 
to  students  entering  the  Univeisity 
of  Glasgow  ;  and  while  I  have  littls 
donbt  that  the  resnlts  of  sncha  test 
would  l)c  more  favonrable  on  the 
whole  in  the  other  UnireraitieB  (ea- 
pceially  in  Aberdeen)  in  consa- 
qnenco  of  the  almost  total  non- 
existence of  Sccoiidaiy  Scfaoola  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  I  hare 
before  me  similar  results  taken  in 
a  Himilar  way  from  the  Univeraity 
of  Edinbui^h ;  and  though  the 
figures  arc  somewhat  more  fiivonr- 
able  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Glasgow, 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
tcssor  of  Latin  in  that  UnirersitT 
to  state  that  the  reanlts  of  bou 
examinations,  in  their  main  featnres, 
are  sabstantially  the  same. 

For  the  last  five  years,  all  first- 
year  students  in  the  Junior  latin 
class  in  Glasgow  have  been  ex- 
amined iu  their  knowledge  of 
that  Inugnuge  on  entering  the  TJni- 
vemity.  The  papers  set  have  been 
of  the  most  simple  character.  They 
consist  of  some  questions  in  gram- 
mar, a  passage  of  easy  Latm  to 
translate  into  English,  and  a  fbw 
simple  sentences  to  translate  from 
English  into  Latin.  Specimens  of 
the  examination  paper  are  printed 
each  year  in  the  Unircrsity  Calen- 
dar. In  each  year  the  papers  sent 
in  were  dirided  inlo  four  claascB. 
Thoac  in  Class  I.  did  the  whole  of 
the  paper,  those  in  Class  11.  all  but 
the  whole,  correctly ;  those  in  Class 
III.  were  almost  unable  to  tians- 
lato  any  of  the  English  sen- 
tences into  Latin  correctly;  thoM 


in  Clan  IT.  ftfl  balmr 
dud,  in  fi  fiulad  eaSin 
the  view  oi'  making  a 
pariaonof  the  achoknliq 
intheanmran  witlktlMt 
tiut  bert  KtiglMli  PliUii 
^wdniens  of  tbe  p^nn 
in  dii&rant  jvaxu  to  1 
Bagby  and  ^mnr,  i 
agree  in  stmtiag  that^  w 
in  ClaaMa  .1.  and  XL  -m 
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in  either  Bobool,  tha  wwl 
lY.  woald  be  eoMida 
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onncy  and  mak  gnmndni 
atndenta  who  oona  frwnB 
Schools,  any  boy  ooauB| 
Seoonduy  Sebool  at  Iha  « 
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jion  1875-76  is  quite  ex- 
It  had  got  abroad  that 
itj  was  to  introduce  an 
lamination  in  the  year 

in  consequence  an  un- 
c  of  students  seems  to 

place.  This  accounts 
(ual  number  of  failures 
nt  year. 

must  be  stated  that  a 
•roportion  of  those  who 
er  are  above  the  average 
rom  20  to  30  and  even 
ige — who  have  lonff  left 
)  probably  been  in  bnsi- 
nterval,  and  have  made 
ds  to  qualify  themselves 
ision  comparatively  late 
fc  of  the  147  who  failed 
it  year,  only  27  were  be- 
f  seventeen,  while  no  less 
I  per  cent. ,  are  above  the 
jen,  and  therefore  out  of 

the  schools  altogether, 
the  student,  the  less 
to  pass  such  an  exami- 
lus  out  of  32  students 
re  of  twenty-three  only 

failures.  These  older 
e  characteristic  of  the 
niversities.  They  feel 
st  in  their  work,  often 
iiordinary  perseverance, 
-equently  attain  a  good 
ore    the  end    of    their 

lany  of  the  students 
liad  any  experience  in 
s,  and  hardly  any  of 
Dseen  work.  No  less 
the  piudents  this  year 
fhey  had  never  done  a 
nination  paper  in  iheir 

also  to  state  that  these 
Dt  give  a  complete  view 
ledge  of  Latin  possessed 
ients.  They  test  their 
f  the  language  in  itself, 
wcr  of  getting  up  books 
;)reparation.  It  is  pre- 
that  the  defects  of 
idents  come  out  most 
'lany  of  these  student-s 
ding  advanced  authors, 


and  will  pass  Teiy  creditable  ezami. 
natkms,  even  in  difficult  snbjeets, 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of 
their  U  niversiiy  course.  They  have 
great  industry  and  intelligenoey 
gneat  desire  forknowledge,  an^  with 
a  given  subject  before  tJiem,  will 
work  inde&tigaUy.  But  the  great 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  re* 
ceived  no  accurate  grounding ;  they 
have  been  hurried  over  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language,  and  plungod 
into  advanced  authors  before^ej 
were  able  to  understand  andmastsr 
their  difficulties;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  a  students 
course,  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  labours  in  consequence  of  never 
having  received  a  thoroughly  sound 
training  in  any  one  subject  are  too 
often  perceptible.  Classics  are 
treated  in  the  schools  too  much 
as  a  matter  of  books,  not  of  Ian- 
gnage  or  literature.  Composition, 
except  in  the  North-eastern  coun. 
ties,  where  the  Bursaries  of  Aber- 
deen apply  so  strong  a  stimulus, 
is  but  little  studied;  so  that  a 
student  of  sixteen  finds  himself 
helpless  when  affked  to  face  some 
simple  English  sentence  and  turn  it 
into  Latin. 

But  after  making  all  possible 
allowances,  the  state  of  things  dis- 
closed is  thoroughly  nnsatisfactoiy ; 
and  a  prompt  as  well  as  efficacious 
remedy  must  be  found,  if  the  higher 
education  is  not  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  public  will  not  have 
confidence  in  a  system  which  pro- 
duces no  better  results  than  these. 
All  anthorities  are  agreed  that  a 
deterioration  has  been  going  on  for 
years  past  in  the  quality  of  the 
students  coming  up  to  the  Univer- 
sities, principally  in  consequence  of 
the  substitution  of  teachers  trained 
at  Normal  Schools  for  those  trained 
at  the  Universities  ;  and  a  restora- 
tion of  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of 
the  higher  subjects  is  an  essentud 
condition  of  their  maintaining  or 
regaining  their  popularity. 

To  return  to  the  results  given 
above.     It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
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posed  that  all,  or  almost  all,  of  those 
"who  fail  in  such  an  examination 
have  been  educated  in  Elementary 
Schools.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them 
<;ome  from  Secondary  Schools.  The 
following  tables  show  exactly,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  number  of 
students  in  each  of  the  four  classes, 
'Coming  from  Secondary  and  ftom 
Elementary  Schools  respectively. 
Those  described  as  'Mixed'  re- 
ceived their  education  partly  at  one 
•and  partly  at  the  other : 

187^4.  Clan  I.  n.  m.  IV. 

From  Secondary  Schools  .    4    9    24    21 

„     Elementary    ,,        ....    2    25     36 

„     Mixed  „        .1448 

1874-5.  ciahl  n.  m.  rv. 

From  Secondary  Schools  .  16  26  24  14 
„  ElemenUry  „  .  3  13  29  43 
,,     Mixed  „        .2182 

187^-6.  ciusi.  II.  m.  rv. 

From  Stx?ondary  Schools  .  19  14    27    38 
Elementary    „        •    3  1$     28     73 


If 


f> 


Mixed 


ft 


...     ••• 


as 


Thus,  out  of  237  students  coming 
up  to  the  University  from  Secon- 
dary Schools  during  the  three 
years  1873-75  inclusive,  only  88 
were  able  to  translate  at  sight  a 
simple  piece  of  Latin  into  English, 
and  to  translate  a  few  simple  sen* 
tences  into  Latin,  with  tolerable 
correctness.  If  wo  add  those  who 
had  been  only  a  year  or  two  at 
some  Secondary  School,  the  num- 
bers would  be  96  out  of  a  total  of 
284,  i.e.  only  33  per  cent. 

It  has  been  justly  urged,  how- 
ever, that  Secondary  Schools  are 
not  really  responsible  for  such  of 
their  scholars  a^  may  have  attended 
them  for  only  one  or  two  years^ 
after  reccivinj^  the  bulk  of  their 
education  elsewhere.  To  judge 
fairly,  therefore,  of  a  school,  we 
should  regard  only  those  scholars 
•who  have  att^ndcnl  it  for,  say,  three 
years  at  least.  No  one  will  deny 
that  an  average  bdy  who  has  been 
well  taught  for  three  years  ought 
to  take  a  high  place  in  such  an 
examination  as  I  have  described. 
'Counting,  then,  only  tho.se  scholars 
who  have  been  at  least  three  years 


at  the  school  named,  lei 
separately  Schools  A  ao 
two  principal,  and  on  i 
best,  regular  feeden  of 
versity),  and  Gnmp  0,  w 
prehends  a  nnmber  of  1 
similar  dhaxaolBr.  The  i 
brought  oat  for  the  jw 
is  aafdlows: 

School  iL— TMal  mmUt  ttm 
17;  of  fbiM  lythenmii 
ClHil.   flMiTf  flMim  f 
236 

SOool B.'-Tdbtl  nmhtKtBm 
10;  of  thiM  lothenmii 
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o  I  5 

Cfrotif  CL— Total  mmibm,  18; 
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ClHiL   GiMilLGlMillLC 
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from  Seoondaty  SoLiob 
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It  thus  appears  Omk^  in 
way  we  look  at  the  4i 
great  nuyority  of  aehsl 
Secondary  Schodkfrfl  ia 
oome  np  to  a  staailiiil  1 
in  any  sense  be  oaHed  sali 
Another  cariona  Cut  1 
mentioned  in  oonoeotioa 
above  fimxea.  The  en 
of  time  aminff  vUeh  «h 
students  enmaed  in  ttfi 
been  leaminff  I^Min  WM  SH 
and  it  was  Smnd  that  k 
of  the  fimr  dasaea  ol  i 
stadents  fran  ^•'^"■^■Tf 
had  leamt  Latin  frr  a  hi 
than  thosefram  ElBBMnlBq 
The  aversfle  length  of  tia 
which  each  atnd^t  had  kv 
isasfbUowa: 
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case  tbe  result  id  the 
o  students  from  Elemen- 
als  seem  to  have  taken 
o  learn  the  same  amount 
an  those  from  Secondary 
I'his  fact  I  would  attri- 
cipally  to  two  causes; 
boys  from  Elementary 
a  mostly  picked  boys,  and 
a  class  more  auxious  and 
ork  hard  than  many  of 

come  from  Middle-class 
ind  secondly,  they  have 
lore  individual  attention 
master,  and  have  been 
classes  managed  on  tbe 
A  proficiency,  and  not, 
to  the  absurd  and  irra- 
)m  which  prevails  in  most 
ss  Schools  in  Scotland, 
seniority  alone. 

this  pemicions  custom, 
nbt,  that  a  large  share  of 
itv  of  Scottish  schools  is 
rlish    educationists    will 

ast<^nishnient  that  in  by 
atcr  number  of  Scottish 

Schools,  up  to  the  pre- 

proniotion    by   merit   is 

A  boy  joins  a  particular 
t(  ring  a  sehool,  and  goes 
'  ve^r  in  the  same  class, 
ianio  competitors,  genc- 
r  the  same  master,  from 
nt'  to  tlic  end  of  the  school 
o  matter  how  rapid  his 
aay  be,  ho  can  only  ad- 

the  normal  rate.  No 
r  stupid  he  be — though  he 
ay  never  make  any  pro- 
tever — he  jogs  on  with 
ar  by  year,  and  finds  his 
0  mere  force  of  time  to 

the  school  at  the  same 
le  cleverest.  Good,  bad, 
crent,   are    all   dragged 


on  together;  and  the  &LCt  that  a 
boy  has  sot  into  a  certain  claas  is 
no  proot  that  ho  knows  anything 
at  all.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  every  boy  suffers  ahke  from 
such  a  system ;  the  dnllardd  pro- 
bably  suffer  most  of  all.  The  clever 
boys  are  spoiled  by  being  allowed 
to  go  on  for  years  the  acknowledged 
heads  of  their  class,  without  having^ 
to  make  good  their  position  against 
fresh  competitors;  the  backward 
are  spoiled  by  being  hopelesslT 
dragged  along  over  ground  which 
they  have  not  mastered,  and  cannot 
now  ever  hope  to  master.  In  fact, 
the  system  nas  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  and  were 
it  not  that  custom  and  prejudice 
are  almost  invincible,  it  could  not 
have  survived  to  this  day.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  on  this  subject  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Educatioik 
Commission  by  two  distinguished 
teachers  who  had  had  personal  ez^ 
perience  of  the  system.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son says :  ^ 

This  custom,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  I  have 
long  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interest 8  of  a  school,  especially  when 
driven  by  want  of  endowment  to  have  largo 
classes  (often  of  So  and  loo  boys),  all  herded 
togclhcr,  upfin  no  other  principle  than  thai 
they  have  been  the  same  number  of  years 
in  the  school,  though  varying  greatly  in 
»tie,  ability,  and. industry.  I  do  not  my- 
self belicTe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  very 
best  nmbtor  to  do  justice  to  so  large  a 
class,  even  when  composed  of  boys  tolerably 
on  a  level  in  point  of  advancement.  But,^ 
coniposecl  as  classes  in  Scotland  are,  I  know 
it  to  bo  impossible,  ani  have  learnt,  by 
the  painful  experience  of  thirteen  years, 
that  the  boys  in  the  lower  division  of  every 
class  (generally  almost  a  third  of  the. 
whole)  suffer  a  grievous  injury,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  equally  cruel  to  them,  and 
unfair  to  their  parents,  which  the  most  con-, 
scientious  and  painstaking  master  is  power- 
less to  prevent,  while  his  very  efforts  to  do 
80  are  injurious  to  the  abler  and  more  dili- 
gent boys  in  tlie  class.  This  evil  is  so 
flagrant,  and  the  remedy  so  easy,  that  it  is 
to  me  wholly  unintelliffible  why  it  ever 
should  have  arisen,  still  less  have  been 
allowed  to  continue.    Nothing  but  the  ex* 
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cellence  of  the  raw  material  of  Scottish 
youth,  and  the  energy  and  porseTeranee 
which  distinguishes  both  boys  and  masters, 
oould  have  preserved  the  b^  system  from 
collapse  when  afflicted  with  so  fiitiil  a 
defect. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  Scottisli  education 
without  cordially  concnrring  in 
these  last  remarks.  The  exoellenoe 
of  the  material  of  both  masters  and 
boys  makes  it  doubly  lamentable 
that  their  power  should  be  so  com- 
pletely wasted  by  radical  vice  of 
system. 

Dr.  Hannah   speaks  with  equal 

strength : 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  clever  boys  wast- 
ing time  and  patience  at  the  top,  while  the 
master  ...  is   hammering  at   the  heavy 

weighLs  of  the  class If  the  roll  is 

fixed  by  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  distri- 
bution is  made  to  apply  to  mathematics 

and  modern  languages No  plan  can 

be  less  just  to  the  boys.  An  unwise 
economy  always  loads  to  waste  in  the  long 
run,  and  in  this  instance  it  leads,  in  the 
case  of  boys  as  well  as  masters,  to  waste  of 
time  and  temper,  brains  and  skill. 

It  has  been  said  that  parents 
would  be  ill-pleased  if  their  chil- 
dren were  not  promoted  as  rapidly 
as  others.  But  if  there  is  one  class 
more  injured  by  the  present  system 
than  another,  it  is  the  parents. 
They  send  their  children  to  school 
to  learn,  not  to  sit  fOr  five  or  six 
years  on  the  same  bench  with  those 
that  are  learning.  A  father  sends 
his  boy  to  the  best  school  in  the 
place,  year  by  year  he  sees  him 
mounting  in  the  school  with  his 
fellows,  and  has  every  reason  to 
suppose  h(;  is  advancing  in  know- 
ledge as  rapidly  as  they  are.  He 
gets  no  hint  of  the  contrary.  At 
the  end  of  five,  six,  or  even  seven 
yoars,  he  discovers,  or  more  pro- 
bably never  discovers,  that  his  son 
has  nmd«  absolutely  no  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  it  is  too  late  to  try 
him  under  another  system.  That 
this  is  no  exi^geration  will  be  shown 
by  the  fallowing  ]>erformanccs,  col- 
lected from  different  sources,  and 
representing  work  done  by  boys 
fresh   from  either   the   highest  op 


aeoond  <  i  in  Tarions  ■ 
aoknowleagixl  eaceellenee : 
(a)  A  bov*  of  fleVentei 
fhmi  the  hii^heat  (or  leva 
clasB^  of  one  of  the  fnj 
oondary  Sohoola  in  tlie  en 
a  piece  of  Laftia  proMy  of  i 
following  is  a  fior  nmplt: 

Thft  WtlTfltii.  im  iMiiiwf  flt' 
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Jfiilssfll  i§  imfwnjmmt  ^  Ji^ 
gmmuwrtd  a  flissari  mUhmi  h{ 

And  translated 
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dap  he  removed  his  camp  tdx 
y:s  from  Caesar's  campt  and  sei 
wiped  under  the  mountain. 

equally  high  in  their 
indulge  in  forms  like 
oinfwrum ;  ahicer^  cUacera, 

pecus,  peca,  pecum;  aw- 
duisti ;  faciamur,  prohiti^ 
us,  mi,  mo,  mum,  &c. 
,'going  examples  are  taken 
vork  of  boys  coming  from 
Bight  of  the  best  schools 
ntry  ;  and  whilst  it  would 
mfair  to  foand  on  them 
Qcnt  upon  the  character 
rk  done  in  those  schools 
Die — every  school  must 
proportion  of  boys  out  of 
hing  can  be  made — they 
clnsively  the  point  which 
dduced  to  prove  :  that,  in 
ce  of  the  vicious  system 
;ion  which  has  hitherto 
it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to 
e  highest  class  without 
lado  any  corresponding 
n  his  studies,  and  by  his 
there  side  by  side  with 
X)y8  to  drag  down  and 
lie  whole  t«iching  of  a 
long  with  such  boys  these 
)ol.s  send  np  many  ad- 
repared  students  to  the 
I's ;  bat  nothing  more  need 
prove  that  the  teaching  of 
ts  of  boys  promiscuously 
s,  without  any  adaptation 
)rk  to  the  special  needs 
iiust  be  in  the  highest 
•tyudicial  to  both.  In 
ur  best  schools,  such  as 
Schools  of  Edinburgh  and 

this  system  has  been 
)oli8hed,   under    the  ma- 

of  enlightened  School 
)ut  it  still  j)rc vails  in 
ols,  and  until  it  is  entirely 

with,  iind  pi'omotion  by 
lamination  introduced  in 
t  is  vain  to  expect  from  a 
ily  satisfactory  results, 
re   hitherto    spoken  only 

An  examination  of  the 


rm>ort8  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
will  show  that  in  every  other 
subject  the  same  nncertain  and  nn- 
equal  results  are  produced.  As  to 
the  study  of  English,  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  say : 

English  giammar  and  anal^sia  of  aen- 
tencee  are  taught  upon  a  variety  of  ej%* 
terns.  We  found  that  these  branches  of 
higher  education  were  not  in  good  repute 
among  the  migority  of  teachers.  A  few  of 
the  English  teachers  approved  of  the  sub- 
jects, very  few  even  of  them  approved  of 
the  books,  but  no  teacher  with  whom  wa 
conversed  upon  the  point  who  was  not  an 
English  teacher  approved  of  either  snbjeet 
or  books. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ross,  rector 
of  the  Arbroath  High  School,  is 
thus  given : 

English  grammar  as  taught  in  the 
higher  classes  of  many  of  our  Buz^ 
Schools  I  look  upon  as  profound  trifling. 
Simple  parsing,  and  as  much  analysis  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between 
co-ordinate  and  subordinate  clauses,  are  all 
that  should  be  attenmtcd.  Bain's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  or  Morell's,  with,  if  I 
remember  rig^t,  eleven  kinds  of  nouns  and 
nineteen  kinds  of  prepositions,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  or  adverbs,  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Such  distinctions  are  not 
grammatical,  but  metaphysicnl. 

The  Commissioners  say : 

Tlie  ordinary  grammar  appeared  to  be 
given  in  all  schools  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  but  be  perplexing  and  distasteful  to 
any  scholar.  In  addition  to  English 
grammar,  taught  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  text-books  mentioned  above, 
the  same  scholar  is  taught  Latin  grammar 
from  a  different  kind  of  text-book,  based 
on  different  principles,  and  illustrated  by  a 
different  teacher ;  and  he  is  taught  French 
grammar  diflfering  both  from  English  and 
Latin,  and  taught  by  a  third  teacher,  pro- 
bably a  foreigner ;  possibly  also  German 
and  Greek  grammars,  diifering  from  all 
the  others,  and  taught  on  different  prin- 
ciples from  each  of  them.  Four  or  five 
grammans  all  of  the  most  abstract  kind, 
bristling  with  hard  terms,  calling  the  same 
thing  by  different  names,  and  classifying 
the  same  things  on  a  different  system ; 
such  is  the  method  of  instruction  in  gram- 
mar which  is  offered  to  u  scholar  in  our 
schools. 

A  more  complete  educational 
chaos  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive.     And   the    whole    arises 
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from  the  same  cuuscs.  There  is  no 
unity,  no  organisation,  in  the  sys- 
tern.  Where  this  system  prevails 
— and  it  Still  prevails  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  Secondary  Schools  — 
each  master  teaches  his  own  sub- 
ject independently  of  the  others. 
Each,  being  paid  by  the  fees  of  bis 
own  scholar,  must  be  allowed  to 
keep  all  the  scholars  he  can  get,  at 
whatever  stage  of  advancement, 
and  give  his  subject  all  the  import- 
ance he  can,  irrespective  altogether 
of  the  scholar's  time  interests. 
The  various  subjects  in  snob  a 
school  arc  like  watertight  compart- 
ments  in  a  ship,  each  separated 
by  impassable  bulkheads  from  its 
neighbour.  The  scholar's  mind  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  com- 
partments  equally  distinct ;  and,  if 
he  gets  on  board  the  requisite  cai^ 
of  '  Eoglish,'  *  Classics,'  *  Science/ 
or  *  Mathematics,'  each  packed  in 
the  appropriate  compartment^  he  is 
supposed  to  be  satisfactorily  equip- 
ped for  his  journey  into  life. 

To  whatever  subject  we  torn,  wo 
find  the  same  results  flowing  from 
the  system  of  expecting  educational 
results  to  be  produced  by  a  congeries 
of  separate  '  branches,'  each  to  be 
treated  without  relation  to  the 
other,  instead  of  by  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers 
as  a  whole  through  a  systematic 
logical  training  in  one  or  more  de- 
part mcDts  of  knowledge,  treated  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  History  is  divorced 
from  geography,  too  often  classics 
from  both.  On  this  subject  tbe 
Assistant  Commissioners  say : 

Tho  Louring  of  circumstnocos  did  Dot 
Bct'tn  to  be  c(>n«»idori'd  of  iin})ortance  by 
many  of  the  teaoluTs.  The  farts  contained 
in  two  p«pns  of  the  text-book  which 
formeil  the  lesson  of  the  day  mere  fccne- 
rally  dwelt  on,  and  no  attention  was  given 
to  any  jrenenil  de«lui*tionH.  .  .  .  Neither  were 
lu.story  and  geography  made  to  play  into 
one  another  as  they  hhould  bo  in  any 
intelligent  instniction  in  either  subject, 
llitftory  was  learnt  hy  two  pages  per  dicro, 


geography  in  tliessiiM 
one  Mhoci  did  wa  tad  tibe  bo^ 
ueing  tbdr  maps  alooff  with  tl 
leieone.  •  .  .  The  adiolan  Imb 
vtring  of  Biime%  whkh  ue  «p 
present  numntains^  tovos,  otm 
or  South   Ameiiea.     TIm  !■ 

in  the  plaee  ia  tbr  tast^boQaT^ 

Pbyaical  geognqdiyisl 
the  same  prineiple. 

Th^  exe  rarely  tang^  the  ri 
tore  of  their  own  coontiy,  mSk 
led  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  |i 
ditione  of  a  cooatry  npoa  its  li 
people.  .  .  .  With  the  eomfli 
pApere  vegot  no  papas  fteai 
echoole  vhich  inmcated  an  m 
with  the  sort  of  ideas  wkAdk  t 
ehoold  hare  sngKeeted  to  a  boy ' 
stood  what  phyeieal  geqgpiy^y ' 

My  own  experienos  enin 
ont  tbis  criticiaai.  Witk 
ceptionSy  I  find  boja  oon 
Scottisb  schools  mUx9lj\ 
form,  or  to  nndoHtaad, 
historical  oonoeptiflsia.  I 
with  them  a  mune  ftr  i 
unconnected  Helm  or  dn 
tbe  idea  that  thoae  &oli 
connected  by  prinoqikb  as 
refiwred  to  general  eagssi 
one  period  of  hialoiy  a 
liffbt  npon  another,  or  ip 
of  onr  own  day,  lUh  na 
an  absolutely  new  vevth 
is  not  nnfreqnently  leosb 
suspicion  that  boraefB  if 
dulity.  And  tlttt  the 
history  are  not  atadiel  It 
mat  extent  may  be  nfa 
the  fkot  that  oat  of  a  I 
Latin  class  of  over  aoe. 
only  two  oonld  vatiaMm 
accaratdy  between  wlnal 
of  Ifan&hoa  and  IM 
fought,  and  giTe  the  MB 
monarchs  who  fon^t  Ik 
of  those  two  one  was  ■ 
impression  that  SalaiBii 
mediately  followed  bf  Lm 

English  literatnre  sw 
taught  mv  bintfaessas^ 

Such  boohs  as  SpaUi^ra  < 
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rature  are  learnt  at  the 
ee  pages  a  day. 

intirelj  agree  in  the 


ionable  whether  any  edu- 
be  gained  by  teaching 
)  out  of  a  text-book.  The 
member  the  names  of  a 
9,  and  pick  up  some  stock 
eir  text-books ;  but  such 
of  little  service,  either  as 
as  a  mentAl  training.  It 
er  to  intelligent  apprecia* 
iterature,  nor  to  intelli* 
It  can  be  nothing  but 
ilge,  to  be  forgotten  as 
d.  Yet  such  is  the  stan* 
n  English  literature.* 

information  as  to  the 
hing  English  Gram* 
&c.,  which  have  pre- 
ic  of  oar  Scottish 
1  as  to  the  character 
h  system  as  a  whole, 
}r  to  the  instr active 
i  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn, 
e  Appendix  to  the 
of  the  Endowed 
ission,  pp.  327  sqq. 
g  of  Modem  loLn- 
janced  by  the  Assist- 
ners  to  be  less  satis- 
liat  of  English.  In 
ject  they  declare  15 
be  departments  exa- 
good,  43  per  cent, 
former  only  10  per 
y  27  per  cent.  fair, 
ugbt  to  such  a  small 
5  per  cent,  of  the 
any  branch  of  science 
can  be  said  of  the 
department.  But  of 
cnce  lends  itself  most 
aght  on  the  principle 
n  science  it  seems  to 
lit  than  in  any  other 
I  men  who  can  teach 
nanner  as  to  extract 
educational  value, 
ibsurdity  which  has 
.rhat  we  may  call  the 
I  principle,  which  sup- 


ports each  master  cm  the  proceeds  of 
his  own  department  only,  and  treats 
every  subject  as  independent,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writing  department. 
We  are  informed  that,  m  the  Seeon. 
daiy  Schools  examined  by  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  there  were 
11,333  scholars  attending  writing 
classes,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  A  very  considerable  nnm« 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  of  iixieen 
years  of  age  and  above  were  spending 
five  or  six  hours  per  week — equal  to 
220  in  the  year— on  writing  alone. 
And  Mr.  Meiklejohn  states  that  in 
one  school  he  found  that  50  boys 
spent  7  years  in  the  writing  de* 
partment,  at  the  rate  of  5  hours  a 
week,  70  spent  6  years,  90  about 
5,  and  the  average  4  years.  In 
other  words,  during  their  entire 
school  course — 

50  boys  spend  1*470  boon  in  writing. 
70        „  1,260    „  „ 

00  1.0C0    .. 
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90 

The  average 


1,050 
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The  results  obtained  are  hr  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  time 
and  money  spent. 

But  not  only  haye  the  incomes  of 
masters  been  determined  upon  a 
wrong  principle :  they  have  been 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  utterly 
inadequate.  The  Commissioners 
report  that  they  found  the  ayerage 
income  of  teachers  in  the  Second- 
ary Schools  ranged  between  120?. 
and  300^.  per  annum.  Such  a  scale 
of  remuneration  is  only  consistent 
with  an  utterly  unworthy  view  of 
the  position  and  worth  of  a  school- 
master. Few  professions  demand 
higher  qualifications  for  success,  or 
call  for  a  more  constant  exercise 
of  yigilanco  and  thooghtfolness,  of 
tact  and  temper.  The  whole  tone 
of  a  school  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  masters ;  and 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  on  a  stanra- 
tion  allowance,  upon  which  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement  cannot 


idowod  School  Commissioners,  App.  to  3ri  Beport,  p.  358. 
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mRintain  the  position  of  a  aclu>l^ 
and  a  gentleman  ;  if  there  is  placed 
before  a  Bnccessfnl  RchoolmaBtar  no 
career  worthy  of  his  beat  sSbrta; 
and  if,  fically,  lio  be  expected  to  do 
twice  as  much  as  any  man  dan  be 
expected  to  do  well,  it  is  vain  to 
took  for  really  satiafactoiy  remlti. 
That  the  above  is  no  fancy  sketoh, 
we  have  nbnndant  maf^riala  in  onr 

C)SGessiQn  to  prove  ;  bat  wo  have 
ft  ourselves  no  room  to  enlaive 
upon  this  part  of  onr  snbject  in  t£e 
present  article. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  mpid 
glance  at  almost  every  part  of  OOP 
school  system,  and  tested  its  reenlta. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  most  oon. 
spicaouR  defects,  and  have  left  onr- 
selves  no  space  for  conBiderinff 
fiillj  in  tho  present  article  the 
remedies  by  which  they  may  be 
removed.  One  of  tho  first  steps  to 
be  taken  is  undoubtedly  the  in- 
stitntion  of  an  Entrance  Examina- 
tion at  the  Universities.  When  we 
tnm  to  the  schools,  we  find  onr- 
Bclvcs  driven  to  the  same  conclnsion 
as  that  of  the  writer  in  BlaehBOOtTt 
Magaziiie — tliat  it  is  all  a  qneation 
of  money.  Radical  change  of  sya- 
tem  is  called  for :  without  monev 
that  change  cannot  bo  introduced. 
Whichever  ivay  we  look,  wo  find 
onrsclves  encountered  by  the  aame 
want.  The  first  reform  imperatively 
demanded  is  the  introduction  ot 
nnity  and  organisation.  Instead  of 
a    multitude    of    'branchea,'   eooh 


tanglit  M]  ustafy  and  ^ 
Islaon  to  toe  mt,  aooor 
&ncy  or  ,_^dioe  of  pai 
interBata  of  teaeherm,  tha 
afibrded  mnat  b»  b«ate< 
tematu)  irhola^  not  iad« 
TarietiBa  and  altanMtmi 
to  give  the  aidiida  of  tta 
regnlair  sntnsawi  Bttn 
aet  of  Bujeeta  ta  oaati 
tliiii,  tha 


eaaentaal;  and  to  pfocH 
qnaliSad  for  aooh  a  poatl 
aalaiy  imut  ba  paid.    1 

by  merit  moot  m  aabi^ 
promotioii  bj  aanion^ 
must  be  nunvmaaton  hf 
to  the  anmbar  taob; : 
must  be  brttor  pnd  te 
now.  and  paid  on  a  diAt 
ciple.  Effioif<nt  inspectlB 
amtnatton  mnst  1)0  paid  b 
build tngB  and  ajipamttu 
maijy  places  in  a  Midly 
condition.  In  sht>rt,  wbia 
wc  look  in  search  of  imai 
money  is  needed  ;  end  wM 
money  to  come  fnnn  P  D 
it  euiiuot  (tome  from  a  fS 
ing  of  the  feed,  whiohinni 
.■ire  already  pUBhed  to  ft 
practicable  limit.  Wl 
Kiiurcea  are  open  to  na  ?  ' 
to  be  able  to  find  mbuI 
least  to  that  (guestioa  n 
seqaeiit  pai«r-  apOD  tlieaj 
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SICILIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 
By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  i 


UZZA  MESSIA,  of  Pa- 
mo,  must  be  a  charming 
to  know.  Her  years  are 
an  threescore  and  ten, 
has  reached  the  proud  posi- 
3emg  a  great-grandmother, 
mind  is  as  clear  and  her 
as  retentive  as  they  were 
lys  of  her  youth.  In  those 
}  lived  by  tailoring,  but 
r  eyesight  began  to  fail,  she 
the  easier  work  of  making 
;ounterpane8.  Busy  she 
i ;  she  never  fails,  however, 
time  for  her  devotions — 
say  her  prayers  in  church 
isk  every  day  of  her  life, 
;ting  at  every  grand  func- 
which  religious  festivals 
In  addition  to  all  these 
he  possesses  that  of  being 
llent  story-teller,  reciting, 
)st  remarkable  spirit  and 
10  rich  store  of  tales  for 
lie  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
o  a  grandmother,  who  re- 
leni  from  her  mother,  who 
inherited  them  from  her 
ther.  She  cannot  read, 
•efon?  she  clings  the  more 
iviahle  inheritance  of  oral 
,  to  which  she  does  such 
a  her  unstudied  recitals 
'  is  regarded  as  a  model 
ler,  *  come  novellatrice- 
'  by  the  enthusiastic  col- 
d  erudite  comparer  of  Sici- 
les,  Dr.  Giuseppe  Pitre. 
r   lips,  and  from  those  of 


several  other  tellers  of  fiabe,  as- 
popular  tales  are  generally  called  m 
Italy,  he  has  gathered  an  immense 
number  of  stories,  which  he  has- 
lately  pubb'shed  in  a  work  on  which 
too  high  praise  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ferred. ^  A  number  of  Sicilian  folk- 
tales had  already  been  made  widely 
known  by  the  excellent  German 
translations  of  about  one  hundred 
of  them  published  a  few  years  ago- 
by  Signora  Laura  Gk>naenbach.* 
Biit  the  Sicilian  originals  possess 
one  subtle  charm  of  which  the 
German  versions  cannot  boast — the 
charm  of  a  language  which,  besides 
being  exceptionally  rich  in  music^ 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  life^ 
and  soul  of  the  people  in  whose 
memories  these  Habe  have  been 
preserved.  Not  that  we  need  yalne* 
the  German  versions  less;  but  we 
may  fairly  prize  the  Sicilian  origi- 
nals more.'  There  is  about  the- 
latter  something  akin  to  an  aroma, 
which  the  former  do  not  convey.. 
Oranges  and  lemons,  as  we  know 
them  here,  add  a  sensible  joy  to 
existence.  But  about  the  orange 
or  the  lemon  as  it  reaches  maturity 
beneath  its  native  sky  there  breathes 
an  exquisite  odour,  in  it  there  ex- 
ists a  delicate  Inscionsness,  neither 
of  which  can  be  defined  in  words, 
but  the  combination  of  which,  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  lovers  of  the 
fruit  in  colder  climes,  takes  cap- 
tive the  senses  of  him  who  eats 
thereof,  and  laps  them  in  Elysium. 


nov^lU  e  racconfi  popofari  sietUani,  raccolti  ed  illustrati  da  Qiuseppe  Pitri. 
li-nno,  1875.  It  contains  400  tales  and  an  inexhaustible ftore  of  information 
:  the  language  and  folk>lore  of  Sicily. 

•niwhe  Mdrchen,  aus  dem  Volksmuud  gesammelt  von  Laura  Gk>nsenbach. 
[S70.  The  work  most  always  remain  one  of  the  highest  valae,  not  only 
•ries  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  admirable  Notes  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Kohler. 
making  of  tlie  Sicilian  'originals/  it  is  not  meant  that  Dr.  Pitri*8  texts  are 
:h  Signora  Laura  Gonzenbach  translated.  The  stories  in  the  two  collectioni 
similar,  but  neror  identical. 
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A   few    stray  frnits  from     Dr. 
Pitre's  rich  storo  may  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the    English    reader, 
even  though  they  may  lose  some  of 
their  scent  and  succulence  in  transit. 
To  English  minds  Sicily  has  long 
been  interesting,  were  it  only  for 
its  Marsala ;  and  Sicilians,  it  seems, 
not  only  retain   pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  such   of  our  soldiers  and 
statesmen  as   have  been    officially 
connected  with  the  isle,  but  they 
use  the  term  *■  Englishman '  to  de- 
signate  'a  man   who  is  rich  and 
handsome.*      Thus  in  one  of  their 
tales,  in  which    seven  sisters  get 
wedded,  the  oldest  marries  a  Count ; 
the  second,  *  un'ngrisi' — '  uninglese, 
cioe  un  uomo  ricco  e  bello,'  explains 
Dr.  Pitre,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  one 
of  the  highest  eulogiums  that  Sici- 
lians  can   pronounce    on  a  good- 
looking    youth   of    a  ruddy  com- 
plexion is  contained  in  the  words, 
*  Ch*   e  beddu  I    pari   un   'ngrisi  1* 
('  How   handsome !    just    like  an 
Englishman !')     After  this     it    is 
somewhat    disappointing     to    find 
such    an    imperfect    acquaintance 
with  our  municipal  institutions  as 
is  betrayed  by  the  story  of  the  Mer- 
chant  (No.  85),  whom  an  English 
king  makes  *  general  by  land  and 
sea  of  the  City  of  London.'     But 
even  if  the  Sicilians  were  aware  of 
the   gravity  of    this    error,   it    is 
doubtful  whether   it   would  annoy 
them,  for  they  arc   an  easily  con- 
tented    people,    who    enjoy    their 
simple     pleasures     heartily,     and 
trouble  themselves  so  little  about 
the  smallness  of  their  incomes,  that 
when  a  workman  begins   to   earn 
two  'ounces*  a 'month,  or  a  littie 
more  than  nine  shillings  a  week,  he 
considers  himself,  or  at  all  events 
used  to  do  so  before  i860,  qualified 
to  marry   and  able   to  support  a 
family  in  comfort. 


It  is  well  known  fbat  1 
rarer  than  a  new  folk-teli 
little  that  is  novel  will  be 
the  longer  Sidliaa  storia 
to  say,  M  regards  their  pli 
some  of  thetr  leading  *p 
the  drain%*  so  fiir  as  sn 
beings  aro  oonoonad,  ffil 
siderably  from  tha  oocia 
personages  of  NordMm 
mythology  I  and  among  tii 
tales,  especially  those  wk 
to  the  cuUu9  of  the  snnti 
floarisbes  so  Tigocoaslj  ii 
there  will  be  ioiind  ssfSB 
offer  £Batares  nnfamiliar  \ 
readers.  As  specimens  of  I 
dasSy  we  may  talca  a  ei 
le^ds  which  have  the  i 
being  charaoteristic  and  hi 
first  (No.  I  zo)p  of  whkh 
translation  is  below,  lelsli 
comparaiicot  or  slafts  of  1 
alliance,  into  whidi  paiaa 
who  are  oonnacted  by  tiai  < 
sipry^ '  or  *  godparenlsfa^* 
relationship  the  great  prale 
jealoos  guardian  is  8t  J 
«ptist,  who  is  sof^osed  U 
severely  any  disv^^id  of 
andoasfeoms.  ThaSeotthi 
it  may  be  obaanred,  answen 
to  the  Sicilian  coaubv;  hal 
press  oos^re,  wo  oea  od 
ooreelres  of  the  dd  woid  j 
the  smse  of  goJMb. 


lifiis 


Ones  npoa  a  tiaw 
and  wifc,  aad  ihaf 
goNipcy  withaetrtsia 
got  axMtod,  and 
Now  the  GoMip 
Cnmner,  aad  aMd  dim  le  m^ 
her.  Om  day  she  add  ta  Im: 
■haUvtaosnaswanrlaihalf*' 
cumiuirP  CCMtsiaJly,  Oaaawl 
00  off  they  vent.  Oa  the  w^lh 
a  Urge  melon— for  it  VM  tk 
BOMon^to  tnke  to  the  PoerfriMi 
are  bat  fleeh  mid  blood!  Tw  61 
his  Cimimer  naned  afaiut  dti 


*  Gnurm,  a  compound  of  gnura,  signora,  and  si.  In  many  paits  of  Wlrtli 
of  the  people  is  stvled  fftiura,  bvit' donna  in  Palenno,  when  jam  ii  At  ti 
coHchnian'8  wife. 
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oiiglit  things  to  A  pretty  pass. 
I't  going  to  let  that  pas»s  un- 
rhen  they  had  como  to  the 
id  visited  the  prisoner,  before 
ley  wanted  to  make  a  present 
r,  so  they  gave  him  the 
[•ut  it  open  l>cforo  their  eyes. 
)rr»)rH !  When  the  melon  was 
^3  was  found  in  the  middle  of 
'Jow  this  was  the  head  of  St. 
hud  8lipj>ed  itself  in  there  for 
jf  bringing  home  their  sin  to 

the  gossii)8  (/*  signuri  cum- 
matter  immediately  came  to 
istiie,  and  they  were  arrested. 
»d  the  wrong  they  had  done. 

WHH  set  at  lil>erty,  and  the 
is  Cummer  were  sent  to  the 


personages  are  credited 
fTQ  performances  in  all 
lands,  and  in  Sicily 
ont  them  are  rife.  St. 
J  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
and  ignominious  part  to 
his  capacity  of  one  of 
travellers  of  II  Maestro, 
pie  call  the  Christ  who 
^'er  the  earth  with  his 
the  general  consent  of 
tian  vulgar  has  con- 
n  ;  there  also  the  Mother 
T  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
of  the  people  as  the 
•f  stingy  selfishness.  The 
iction  she  ever  performed 
vas  once  giving  an  onion- 
begc:ar.  At  the  prayer 
n,  in  In's  capacity  of 
)f  Paradise,  an  angel  is 
w  her  by  means  of  that 
out  of  the  flames  to 
has  l)een  condemned, 
rises,  a  number  of  souls, 
lions  in  torment,  hang  on 
vies,  hoping  to  share  in 
t>n.  In  her  selfish  fear 
►  shake  them  off,  but  her 
only  serve  to  snap  the 
,  and  she  falls  back  for 
he  fierv  furnace.  There 
ion  has  condemned  Judas 
ts  such  as  no  words 
il>e,    and     sees     in    the 


apparently  shrank  and  blasted  form 
of  the  tamarisk  the  remains  of 
what  was  a  tall  and  floarishinff  tree, 
until  the  Betrayer  hanged  himself 
amid  its  branches.  There  also  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  well  known  under 
his  name  of  Buttadeo,'  having  often 
been  seen,  even  of  late  years, 
notably  by  one  Giuseppa  Cascia. 
As  she  and  her  father  were  warm- 
ing themselves  at  the  fire  one 
winter's  day,  in  came  a  stranger,  in 
foreign  apparel,  who  said  his  name 
was  Buttadeo.  He  was  asked  to 
sit  down  and  tell  his  tale,  but  be 
kept  moving  about  restlessly  while 
he  talked.  When  taking  leave,  be 
recommended  a  devotion  by  way  of 
remembrance,  consisting  of  six 
creddi  and  a  salvirifpna.  When 
Gioseppa's  father  died,  forty  years 
ago,  he  charged  his  children  on  his 
death-bed  to  repeat  those  creddi 
every  day,  so  that  at  the  point  of 
death  they  might  be  sure  of  a 
hon  vassagiu.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  legends  is  No. 
119,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  carter  was 
driving  along  a  country  road,  when 
one  of  his  wheels  sank  deep  into 
the  earth.  He  pulled  and  pulled, 
and  at  length  out  it  came,  leaving 
visible  a  deep  subterranean  pas- 
sage. *  Who  will  go  down  P  '  asked 
the  bystanders.  '  I  will,*  said  the 
carter ;  so  a  rope  was  eot,  and  he 
was  lowered  into  the  hole.  Now 
when  Mastru  Franciscu,  for  such 
was  his  name,  got  to  the  bottom, 
he  found  a  door,  opened  it,  and  en- 
tered a  chamber  in  which  there 
stood  a  table  with  pen  and  ink 
upon  it.  And  at  the  table  sat  a 
man  reading  a  piece  of  writing 
which  lay  before  him;  and  when 
he  had  finished  it  he  began  it  again, 
and  so  went  on  constantly  reading 
it  over  and  over,  without  even  lift- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  papei. 
Mastru  Franciscu,  who  was  exceed 


)r  his  full,  r  designation  of  LEhreu  cK  arribbuttau  a  Gem  Cristu, 
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inglj  courageous,  went  up  to  him, 
and  said,    '  Who  are  you  ?  '     But 
the  man  took  no  notice  of  him,  only 
went  on  reading.     The  carter  asked 
a  second  time.     Still  no  reply.     A 
third  time  did  ho  ask.     Then  that 
man  suddenly  said  to  him,  without 
further  ado   {aenza  ne  da  ne  hau)j 
•  Turn  round,  take  off  your  shirt, 
and  I  will  write  on  your  back  who 
I  am.     When  you  get  away  from 
here  go  straight  to  the  Pope,  and 
let  him  read  you  my  name.     But 
take  care  that  only  the  Pope  sees 
it.'     Mastru   Franciscu  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
wrote  something  on  his  bare  back. 
After  putting  on  his  shirt,  Mastm 
Franciscu,    though    greatly    awed, 
asked  another  question.     *  Why  are 
you  sitting  here  ? '  said  he.   But  the 
stranger  took  no  more  notice  of  him ; 
went  on  with  his  reading  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.     So  Mastra 
Franciscu  was    obliged   to   give  a 
signal  to  the  peoj)le  outside,  who 
thereupon  pulled   him   out  of  the 
hole.     When  they  had  got  him  np 
they  hardly  know  liim  again.     His 
hair  had  turned  completely  white, 
and  he  looked  like  a  man  of  nine* 
ty.     *  What   is  it  ?     What's  hap- 
pened  ? '    they    cried.      *  Nothing, 
nothiDg/  said  he ;  '  only  take  me 
straight  to  the  Pope,   for  I   have 
something  to  confess  to  him.'     So 
he  wiis  taken  to  the  Pope,  to  whom 
he  told  the  whole  story.     Then  he 
took  oif  his  shirt  without  standing 
on     ceremony    (senza     tcmti    em- 
monli),  and  said,  '  Read,  your  Holi- 
ness !  '    and   the  Pope  read  aloud 
these  words,  '  I  am  Pilate ! '     Hear- 
ing these    words   the   poor  carter 
stood  thunderstruck.      *  And  they 
say  that  the  stranger  was  Pilate, 
who   is  condemned   to  live  under- 
ground, and  to  go  on  perpetually 
reading    the    sentence    which     he 
passed  on  Our   Lord  without  ever 
lifting   his   eyes    from   the  paper. 
And  this  is  the  story  of  Pilate,  who 
is  neither  saved  nor  damned.' 

Chitta  6  la  cuntu  di  Pilatu, 
Chi  'nn  6  sairu  ni  dannatu. 


As  many  Off  the  penooi 
writ  or  eco  iiiaBtioal  ttmi 
part  in  Sioi  ian  popular  f 
there  some  refiaraoioe  mi 
beings  belonging  to  olaM 
logy.  Itisaoqiuuiitedwiti 
but  in  it  the  *¥?*"rfiT*^^?»Ff  i 
mus  are  tamed  into  gn 
enchanted  froit-trees. 
divine  aasistantB  of  Heph 
sunk  to  the  level  of^ti 
which  guarded  the  app 
HesperUee.  A  Siren  qg 
but  she  sings  no  mor 
turned  into  a  aort  of  i 
witch,  who  now  and  il 
prisoner  the  heroine  of  a  i 
keeps  her  &stened  to  a  loi 
chain. 

One  of  the  ohtfsiflal  nan 
we  meet  with  is  a  kgi 
medieval  fictioDy  not  fivn 
literary  histoty.  It  oonn 
53,  the  pnrport  of  whie 
follows : 

Onoe  npon  a  dme  Am 
powerfhl  magician  whon  ■ 
Yii^Ua.  Better  than  and 
gioian  did  he  nndsntaanfl 
BrtBiVarUaMiUeay  Nov  J 
know  that  when  he  WM  jv 
got  married  toawibtrht^ 
rain  of  him ;  a  womaB  pMi 
temptoooB,  aliogedMr  li 
live  with  as  the  wu  Uf 
Viigilla  stood  ft  m  lo« 
conM.  At  last  he  wfA 
with  Malagigi.  <the  gnfj 
•  ter  of  roUng  wfbim  «»* 
a  broomstiek/  who  UMl 
into  the  myeteriei  of  *4| 
he  became  a  magUH  ^ 
de vila  feared  o»ceedia|fe  • 
aid  he  made  his  won  J 
more  nnbeaiaUeihaB^" 
wont  to  make  Us.  W^^ 
for  some  time,  bat  9i^ 
death,  and  carried  ^^W 
the  npper  world.  Whso  vj 
reached  the  lower  world,  '* 
ran  and  entered  into  t  ^ 
along  with  the  kit  hJ* 
most  never  lei  him  in  htfj 
will  tjn  ise  over  «  ■ 
cried;  bo  liiej  ihil  ihi 
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secured  them  with  huge 
Virgillu  arrived,  and  went 
hnmp!  "  Who's  there  ?  " 
^uVirgilln."  "Be  off!  be 
3*8  no  room  for  you  here !  " 
lere  am  I  to  go,  for  I  am 
[addannuto)  ?  "  '*  Away  ! 
r  there's  no  room  for  you 
Vnd  so  Virgillu  had  to  re- 
tside;*  and  in  very  evil 
,  for  Death  had  deprived 
is  magic  wand.  All  this, 
was  exceedingly  distaste- 
alagigi.  So  he  collected 
scattered  ^  bones  and 
1  flew  away  with  them  to 

island.  There  he  laid 
an  open  stone  sepulchre, 
iid  it  three  magic  circles, 
;ered  four  *  dark  words.' 
e  that  time,  when  anyone 
that  island  and  approaches 
S  such  a  tempest  arises 
ems  as  if  the  whole  world 
ig  turned  upside  down. 
Dry  is  not  a  new  one,  nor 
il  the  original  hero  of  it; 
so  of  his  name  is  interest- 
the  whole  tale  deserves 
tion,  as  Dr.  Pitre  says,  of 

Domenico  Comparetti, 
to  author  of  Virgdio  nel 
>.  A  much  more  im{)ortant 
.  is  allotted  in  the  jiahe  to 

Sirens,  or  epic  poets,  is 
the/a/o  (in  Sicilian /a<*), 
er  to  the  fairies  of  Western 

They  generally  assume 
of  beautiful,  though  often 
len ;  and  they  are  usually, 
lot  always,  well  disposed 
aankind.  As  a  specimen 
I  story  we  may  take  an 
nt  of  No.  6i,  which  nar- 

adveutures  of  a  youth 
irdilluni. 

routh   had   a   little   sister 
*ippina.      And   when   she 

years    old    her    mother 

four  fall  to  pronounce 
ny.  They  carefully  pre- 
ir  cakes,  and  sent  them 
aker's.  But  the  baker's 
3ted  by  their  sweet  savour, 
ne  of  the  cakes,  and  re* 


placed  it  by  anotiber,  carelesalT 
made  of  coane  flonr  mixed  wim 
water  full  of  ashes  and  cinders. 
When  the  cakes  came  back  from 
the  baker's,  the  first /ofa  cut  one 
of  them,  saying:  'I  destine  thee 
(lo  *nfaiu  a  Ha)  to  drop  gems  from 
thy  hair  whenever  thou  shalt' 
comb  thy  locks.'  The  second  and 
third  followed  suit,  the  one  be- 
stowing the  gift  of  matchless 
beauty,  the  other  that  of  oommand^' 
ing  ripe  figs,  aprioots,  and  cherries 
at  any  time  of  year.  The  fourth 
arose,  and  with  the  words  *  lo  ti 
'nfatn '  drove  her  knife  into  the  last 
of  the  cakes.  Out  Itept  one  of  the 
cinders  dne  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  baker's  wife,  fiew  right  into 
the  fata" 8  eye,  and  put  it  oat.  V  Ah  I 
what  agony!'  oned  the  enraged 
fata,  '  For  the  evil  that  thou  mist- 
caused  me,  I  will  bestow  upon  thee 
an  evil  destiny  ('na  mala  fakteiumi) 
— that  when  thou  seest  the  son, 
thou  shalt  become  a  black  snake.' 
Thereupon  the  fati  vanished.  All 
that  the  unhappy  parents  could  do 
was  to  keep  F^ppina  in  a  darkened 
room,  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sun- 
set of  every  day.  In  this  seclusion 
she  grew  up  so  beautiful  that  the 
King  of  France,  into  whose  service 
her  brother  Burdilluni  had  entered, 
hearing  of  her  charms,  sent  to  ask 
for  her  hand.  Pippina  and  her 
parents  consented,  and  she  left  for 
Paris  under  her  brother's  escort. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  attached  to 
and  accompanied  by  an  ambitions 
lady-in-waiting,  who  determined  to- 
get  rid  of  Pippina.  So  one  sunny 
day,  on  the  pretext  of  being  on  the 
point  of  dying  from  the  heat,  she' 
slashed  with  a  penknife  the  curtain 
of  the  litter  in  which  she  and 
Pippina  were  travelling.  '  In  bnrst 
a  ray  of  sunlight.  Pippina  turned 
into  a  black  snake,  jumped  out  of 
the  litter,  glided  into  the  king's 
garden,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
and  disappeared.'  Burdilluni  was 
horrified.  Not  only  had  he  lost  a 
sister,  but  how  was  he  to  face  the' 
bride-awaiting  king?    'Say  I  am: 
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yonr    sister,'    eaggested   Pippioa'a  went  into   1         _ 

Srfidious     trftvelling     companion,  suike  (for  uis  ran  wis  i 

Q    agreed,  and  his  former  love  and  toncln        it  with  tbs 

became  the  Qaeea  of  France.  hair.    In  a  momant  Fippini 

Before   long  she  began   to   plot  onos  mora  tho  &ii«it  of] 

against  Bnrdilluni's   hfe,  indaciDg  whomthekin^MfaniditwHi 

the   king  to   order  him  to  snpplj  having  prarioiia^  Lad  hm 

traits  qnite  ont  of  eeason,  nnder  wife   thrown    ont  at  Ui 

itJie  penalty  of  immedinte  death  in  window.      Am    to    BanUIb 

caao   of  failnre.     So   long  as  she  aiater  aoon  broagfaft  Ua  tD 

only  demanded    figs,  apricots,  Kod  means  of  a  ^"H^  ohtaw 

cherries,  all  went  tvell,  for  Pippina  evar  afterwaidi  all  mnt  mI 
appearedtoherdisconsolat«brother,         One  of  the  mart  poflli 

and  provided  him  with  what  was  tales  in  tba  worid  ia  tBatwk 

asked  for.    Bnt  when  pears  were  know    beat    in    tha   fotlk 

demanded,  there  was  nothing  more  phikwophio    form  sina   Is 

to   be  done.      So   Burdillnnt   was  Appnleins.     Tbs  BdTMtnKi 

hanged,  end  tbcj  baried   him,  in  he  attribntea  to  Oapid  aid  B 

compliance  with  his  dying  request,  are   atill     bmiliar,    not   «ri 

in    the   royal    garden.      Then   the  Christiana    of  amr  pkpM 

queen's  mind  was  at  rest.     Bat  one  theolofpcal  oomploKKi^  Mt  d 

night  tho   gardener  and  his  wife  Torks,     heretioB,     iaftUi  J 

heard    a    voice    lamenting    above  Brafama-worsh^en,    sad  1 

Burdilluni's  grave,  and  looking  ont  hists.     Id  araij  laad  tfcs  ^ 

of  window  they  saw  'a  darkshaoow'  tnnss  of  the  hero  and  kwiM 

pass  over  it.     Kcxt  morning  the  explained  io   BOoadamt  n 

gardener  found  tlio  gronnd  strewn  special  mjthoIogiealWiAp 

with  gems  which  had  fallen  from  orpsst,andHi]iii  Sicilj' wegEoe 

Pippina'a     grief- dishevelled     hair,  find  the  stury  characUnfl  ^ 

Next  night  the    gardener  lay  in  appeaianoe    in   it  of  jnii-  il 

wait  with  a  gun.     The  shade  ap-  illnstratioa  of  the  maimer  in* 

pearcd,  and  was  jast  beginning  to  they  are  intmilucnl,  may  be  t 

sob  and  wail,  when  suddenly  he  the  followiiig  summary  oI^'•>^  J 
Hevelled    his    gun    at    it.      'Don't        There  wbj*  oucoa  vmy  »«< 

shoot    me '. '    it  cried,    *  for  I  am  maker  who   had  thnw  dsvp 

flesh  and  blood,  baptised  and  chria>  the  yoongcrst  of  whom  «»  ° 

tenedlikeyuurself.'     Andsonying,  Nnnaik     Oiiti  day,  whimCktf*: 

Pippina  'lifted  the  veil  she  wore  nothing  to  (.-sit  in  Ibo  Iiouh*,  hi 

in  front  of  liur  face,  and  let  him  Nnnsia  want  to  gsUiffr  p*-^ 

see  her  incomparable  beauty.'  Then  While  thajr  were  tne^iif;*!*' 

she  told  him  to  let  the  king  know  fennel  plant,  it  soddimlfp**' 

what   liad    happened.      Tbe    king  and  there  uppciirod  in  itt  l'* 

harried  to  the  spol,  and  him  also  door.     Fn»ii  it  inimc  oatsj* 

«hu  dazzled   by  the  brightness  of  who  admired  the  girl  W"' 

her  cliarms.      Ixuruing  from  her  he  indncod  bi-r  fnthor  »  '•'• 

that  the  only  wiiy  of  freeing  her  behind,  in  eichun^  {<it  ■  ^ 

from  her  enchantment  wns  fur  him  gold.     The  wuih  W  ^"^'^ 

to    go   to  the  river  Joidnn,    and  nndergroand  dweIKB(^  '"Tj 

there   to   obtain    from    four  fati,  the  most  beantifal  saaiK^T 

whom  he  would  Knd  bathing  in  its  aha  was  married  to  hia^  ^1 

waters,  the  ribbons  which  bound  in  all  o       a        C^^v'^i, 

their   carls,  as  well  as  a  lock  of  Peppa  cai    i  to  Ml  Mb  l^l 

hair  from  one  of  tlieir  heads,  off  ho  shown  ^  O'    r  the  1mM%  *% 

started  at  once.     Having  brought  exception  01    30*  cAhM^ 

home  the    required    remedies,    he  Nnnzia'a     I      iMad  Im* 
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a  slept,  liowever,  Peppa 
ds  on  the  key,  opened 
us  chamber,  and  fonnd 
iber  of  tiny  women,  all 
1  busied  in  ombroider- 
nzia  was  expecting  to 

and  they  were  getting 
adj.  But  the  moment 
eppa  their  faces  grew 
ale,  and  their  forms 
•^ome  became  snakes, 
da.  Then  they  dis- 
Pcppa  told  her  sister 
liappeued,  and  went 
[?n  the  master  of  the 
led,  'they  of  the  cbam- 
re  fatt\*  told  him  that 
id  away  his  wife  im- 
Sorrowfully  did  he  go 

*  You  must  leave  me 
/  said  he,  '  or  I  am  a 
And  she  had  to  go,  cry 

d.  Only  her  husband 
ball  of  thread,  telling 
o  end  of  it  to  the  gate 

e,  and  follow  the  rest 
rolled.      She  obeyed, 

1,  and  walked,  and 
til  she  arrived  at  a 
aco,  that  of  the  Bu  (V 
a  monarch  whose  only 

told,  liad  mysteriously 

There    she    entered 

ice  of  the  Queen,  who 

fond  of  her,  and  there, 
',  she  gave  birth  to  a 
as  soon  as  the  child  was 
//  told  its  father  what 
'd.  and  they  transported 
It  to  the  palace,  to  let 

baby  boy.  And  when 
red  the  room  it  became 
md  full  (if  mappc  light 
ons  song.     But  at  the 

dawn  the  fate  carried 
)ack  to  liis  subterranean 
inwhile,  news  of  what 
n  had  reached  his  royal 
o  went  to  listen  at  the 
i  morning,  when  Nnnzia 
J  Queen  her  coffee,  she 
.bout  last  night's  music 
id  at  length  she  revealed 
3liing  all  her  adventnres 
me  when  she  went  out 


to  gather  pot-herbs  up  to  that  yery 
day.  The  Qneen  felt  certain  that 
Nnnzia's  enchanted  husband  was 
her  own  long-lost  son,  and  that  all 
that  now  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  get  him  disenchanted.  Next 
evening  Nnnzia  asked  him,  when 
the  fail  again  brought  him,  how 
that  was  to  be  managed.  He 
replied  that  no  cocks  must  be 
allowed  to  crow,  no  clocks  to  strike, 
DO  bells  to  sound.  Horeorer,  the 
daylight  must' be  excluded  from  the- 
window  by  means  of  a  curtain,  on 
which  should  be  painted  '  the  moon 
and  the  starts  which  appear  by  nieht.' 
Then,  if  the  curtain  were  sudcbnlj^ 
drawn,  just  when  the  sun  was  at  itB> 
highest,  ihefiUi  would  be  obliged* 
to  take  to  flight.  Next  day-  the 
King  issued  a  decree  that  no  belf^ 
no  clock,  should  be  allowed  to 
sound,  and  that  all  the  cocks  should 
be  killed.  Moreover,  the  picture* 
of  the  heavens  was  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  curtain.  In  the  evening 
the  Prince  was  brought  as  usual  by 
the  fati,  who  recommenced  their 
mytiterious  song,  and  went  on  with 
it  all  through  the  night  and  far  inte- 
the  next  day.  At  noon  the  curtain 
was  suddenly  drawn  aside,  in» 
streamed  the  sunlight,  and  im- 
mediately the  fati  turned  into* 
snakes  and  lizards  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Prince,, 
who  thenceforward  lived  happily 
with  his  wife  and  parents. 

Perhaps    the    most  singular   or 
Sicilian  fata  stories  is  the  seventy, 
third     of     Signora    Gonzenbach's: 
collection,  the   purport  of    which 
is  as  follows:    There  was  once   a 
King  who  wanted  to   get  a  very 
beautiful  wife.     So  he  sent  a  trusty 
servant    to    travel    in    search    of 
beauty.     The  servant  travelled  far,, 
but  could  not  satisfy  himself.     At 
length,  one  day,  he  knocked  at  the* 
door  of  a  cottage,  and  asked  for  » 
glass    of    water.      Now    in    that 
cottage  dwelt  two  very  old  women. 
One  of    them,    who    was    eighty 
years  old,   opened  a  panel  in  the- 
door,  and  lianded  out  the  water. 
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From  long  spinning  her  hands  had 
grown  very  white,  and  the  servant 
said  to  himself,  *  If  her  hands  are 
so  white,  how  fair    she  must  be ! ' 
Entering    into   conversation    with* 
her,   he   asked   her   age,  and  wan 
told  that  she  was  fifteen,  and  her 
sister  twenty.      Therefore    he  re- 
tamed,  and   told  the  King  of  the 
two   beauties    whom   he  had    dis- 
co veivd.     *  I  will  have  the  fifteen- 
year-old  one,'  said  the  Eling.     The 
servant  went  back  and  told  the  old 
woman  all  about  it.     She  at  onoe 
consented    to   go,    bnt    stipulated 
upon  being  closely  muffled  up,  for 
she  had  never,  she  said,  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight,  and  if  she 
were    now    to    encounter    it    she 
would  turn  black.     And  so  obsti- 
nately did  she  keep  her  face  hidden, 
that  it  was  not  till  he  was  left  alone 
with  her,  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  over,  that  the  King  found 
out  what  an  ancient  wife  he  had 
chosen.     Then,   in  his    wrath,    he 
flung  her  out  of  window.     Bnt  her 
clothes  luckily  caught  on  a  stent 
nail,  so  she  hung  suspended  in  mid- 
air.    Before  long  four  fati  passed 
that  way.     Catching  sight  of  her, 
one  of   them  suggested  that  they 
should  will  her  clothes  to  tear,  and 
so  to  let  her  fall  headlong.     Bnt 
the    youngest    and    prettiest  fcUa 
said,    *  No,   rather    will    we  wish 
her  somethinjy  good.      I  wish  her 
youth.*    *And    I    beauty,'    said  a 
tliird.     *  And  I  wisdom,'  cried  the 
fourth.     ^  And  I  a  good  heart,',  said 
the    one    who    had   spoken    first. 
The  consequence  was,  that   when 
the   King   looked  out  of  window 
next  morning,  the  most  charming 
maiden  he  had    ever  seen   in  his 
life  was  dangling  in  the  air  outside. 
To    send  for  a  ladder    and    have 
her    released   was   the  work  of   a 
moment.     After    which    she    gra- 
ciously accoj>ted  his  apologies   for 
his  last  evening's  mistake,  and  all 
ended  happily. 

This  is   doubtless  a  comic  ren- 


dering   of    an    origiBd 

logiad  stozy,  of  the  eku 

that  about  ]Nniina  beloo 

which  the    princupel  tin 

temporacy  eoKpee    of  i 

being.     Not    nndentea 

ann-transfarminff      inciij 

stozy-teller  haa  mulesnii 

about  the  faiif  in  whov 

and  powers  lie  prohaUj 

firmly,    he  haa  a^okan 

Those  snpematiua]  iMi^ 

a  great  extent  a  kgeof 

days  of  heathenisoi,  aedl 

names  nor  their  atMbats 

greatly  changed.   Thetfaic 

have   been    quoted  will  i 

show  how  eloaelyeenneoto 

fail  not  only  with  the  fU 

also   with   the   VtAm.    1 

story*  will  serve  to  given 

the  popular  belief  in  anod 

of  fiEite— the  perscmifiad  dN 

or  fortune  peonliar  to  aay  i 

There  was  onoe  a  QnBn 

seven  daughten^  the  jm 

whom  was  named  Shztaai 

upon  that  Queen  idl  ao  ■ 

fortunes  that  she  kaew  a 

to  da    At  last  an  old  woa 

her  that  the  oaaee  of  all  hv 

was  one  of  her  daaghbe 

was  thoroughly  rfm  ieeiiii 

fortunate,  ud  of  whom  m 

get  rid  if  she  wanted  Is  ■ 

days.    'AndwUflhisths 

one? 'asked the QassB.   'I 

sleeps  with  hsr  hmids  ona 

the   reply.      So   aait  ai 

Queen  went  to  look  at  hf 

ters  in  their  slespb  and  fm 

the  only  one  whose  hml 

crossed  was  Sfbrtaaa.  h 

the  girl  awoke,  aad  adal  il 

the  matter.    And  irim  A| 

the  story,  she  aniss,  sal  i 

herself,  and  left  the  hontfli 

she  ¥ra8  detenninsd  not  Id 

down  any  more  misfiatitf 

away  did  she  wander,  bst  «i 

she  went        brought  iD  b' 

those  who     irfaoorsd  hm^ 

spent  the       ^t  at  a 


•  Pitr^,  No.  86.    Cf.  Qoniwibiidi,  Na  ai. 
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be  found  slashed  next 

innkeeper  showed  her 

he    would     find    his 

mptj  in  the  morning. 

1  the  poor  thing  lead, 

iurses  and  blows  from 

At  length  a  friendly 

named  Francisca  took 

Having   made    two 

s,  she  told  Sfurtuna  to 

)  the  seaside,  there  to 

)  times,  '  Ah  !  Sorti  di 

isca,'  and  to  give  one 

er  who  would  answer 

From  her,  she  said, 
ght  learn  where  her 
r  fortune  was  to  be 
^w  that  sour  spirit  was 
itiated.  Sfurtuna  fol- 
istructions,  and  at  the 
i  [Signora]  Francisca's 
?(1,  accepted  the  prof- 
(id  then,  in  compliance 
la's  prayer,  told  her 
k  for  her  own  Sorti.  In 
vith  her  instructions, 
lowed  a  certain  mule 
e  came  to  a  furnace, 
e-i-ake  of  which  she 
Ible  old  hag,  to  whom 
\G  remaining  cake,  say- 
nlda,  mia  pigghiatillu ! ' 
.)  my  fortune  dear  I ') 

get  away !  1  don't 
•ied  the  liJi^,and  turned 
}()  Sfurtuna  could  only 
:e  and  go  away.  But 
•ess  was  not  to  be  dis- 
[aving  received  a  liberal 
1  the  local  Prince,  for 
md    Sfurtuna  worked, 

second   time  supplied 

cakes  for  her  Surii,  as 
several  other  presents, 
les  of  attire,  '  pomatum, 
d  some  other  trifles.* 
la  not  only  took  them 
ig,  but  set  to  work  *  to 
th  soaj)  and  a  sponge, 
>  her  nicely.'  'There, 
•iaid  the  mollified  Sorti, 
d  that  thou  hast  done 
thee  this  box  against 


thy  Ume  of  need.'  And  she  gave 
her  a  kind  of  match-box,  in  wnioh 
Sfartnna,  after  she  got  home,  found 
a  piece  of  lace.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  Prince  was  getting  ready  a 
wedding-dress  for  his  fntore  bride, 
and  it  only  wanted  jnst  Bach  a 
piece  of  lace  as  that  which  her  Borti 
had  given  to  Sfurtuna.  So  the 
Prince,  to  whom  Francisca  showed 
it,  offered  to  buy  it  from  her  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  Bat  when  it  was 
pat  into  the  scale,  its  weight  proved 
to  be  so  prodigious  that  be  asked 
to  see  the  owner.  Having  seen 
her,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  he  learnt  she  was  of  royal 
birth,  he  proposed  to  marry  ner, 
instead  of  ^e  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  And  she  accepted  him, 
and  from  that  time  forwarcl  all  went 
well  with  her. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  these  stories  is  the  use 
made  in  them  of  enchanted  dolls  or 
puppets.  These  rarely  figure  in 
more  Northern  folk-tales,  but  they 
play  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the 
Italian  fiahe.  Here  is  an  abstract  of 
a  Sicilian  specimen.^  An  odd  old 
woman  once  bought  three  pope,  or 
puppets,  and  set  them  in  her  bal- 
cony. The  king's  son  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  them,  and  insisted  on 
marrying  it.  But  when  he  found 
it  would  not  speak,  he  shut  it  up 
in  a  secluded  chamber,  and  mar- 
ried a  more  talkative  wife.  The 
puppet  was  working  one  day,  when 
she  lost  her  thimble.  Going  on 
without  it,  she  broke  one  ol  her 
fingers  short  off.  But  she  put  it 
on  again,  and  resumed  her  work  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  News  of 
this  being  brought  to  the  Princess, 
she  tried  to  do  what  her  predecessor 
in  the  Prince's  affections  had  done. 
She  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a 
finger,  but  completely  failed  in 
putting  it  on  again,  the  only  result 
of  the  operation  being  that  she  fell 
ill  and  died.  The  Prince  married 
again,  but  the  fresh  wife  did  not 


^  Pitii,  ii.  109.     Cf.  Qonsenbaefa,  No.  28. 
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last   long.     The  puppet,   one  day,  <me  uiotlim-**  trntM.     At 

dipped  her  hands  into  boilinc  oi],  pnppot,  tiiej   ate    it   Vf 

and  formed  tliereof  fire  fish,  which  them  ; 
ahe  sent  to  the  Piince.     The  Prin- 
ceas   for  the  time    being  followed 
her  example,  and  scalded  henelf  to 
death.    Againdid  thePrincemany.         Few  •tone*  hftve  bid 

Soon  afterwards   the  puppet  shnt  ran  than  that  which  daM 

hereetf  up  in  a  hcat«d  oven,  and  different  Iktos  of  two  hn 

came  ont  of  it  after  a  while  bearing  t&e  one   of  whom — thanl 

eeren  caltcs,  Tvhich  ttho  presented  to  crenialitT  uid  tocbI  powa 

the  Prince.     The  new  Princess  tried  lieTedof  hit  hump;  whihl 

to  do  likewise,  but  perished  miser,  in  conaeqaence  of  hii  ■ 


ably   in   th<!    attempt.      Then  the    physical    maltaam, 
2>0}}a  let  the  Prince  know  that  if  he    donbled.    It  ia  a  gnat  &l 
addressed     to     her    these    words,     Ireland,   and  inond  ia  I 


'  Thy   father   is   the  Snn,  and  thy    loodi. 
mother  the  Moon,'  she  wonld  talk     " 
like  anyone   else.      He  did  bo  at    gniae 


Spain  daliffhto  in  it.    £ia 
gniae  it  ii  deorto  tbo  z«d» 


once,  and  after  that  he  and  she  be-  and    UongoliOD    adxti,  I 

came,  and  ever  remained,  a  happy  form    that    ia    nvolMdllT  I 

conple.      Tliis  story  is   sufficiently  different  ftom  unk  iriuA 

nonsensical,  fant    its    absarditr  is  nally  bor^  it  haa  won  tha  I 

almost    snrpasscd    fay  that,  which  of  Uie  artEatto  Ta|iaiMii  * 

occurs  more  than  once,  of  a  bride  lion  version  of  the  atoiTii 

who  was  afraid  that  her  husband  Dr.  Pitrt  in  No.  64.    It  t 

might  kill  her  on  the  first  available  a    hnmphw^ad    dMNBsfc 

opportunity,   she     baying   greatly  poaaed  a  night  in  a  haart 

offended  his  dignity  before  their  At  nudnignt  down  dra|| 

marriage.     Ko  she  made  a  puppet,  the  coiHnE  of  ths  namiBi 

just  her  own    size,  forming  it  of  keptwutch  .jmi/.'.-.i  jij-i,  B 

honey  and  sugar  and  other  things  pets,  v\u>    Ix^n   to  HVg 

nice.     This  she  laid  in  her  bed,  and  Marti,  Miorcuri,  jDiividi,\ 

then  hid  underneath  to  await  the  Sabatu!'     Hearing  thut,  ik 

rcsnlt.     In  came   the  bridegroom,  back  lifttM]  np  bin  toiob  an 

drew  his  daggei',  and  drove  it  into  harmoiiiouely    in    the    Ml 

what  he  supposed  to  bo  his  wife'a  ohantLil  to  bud  be  wmn  as 

neck,  and  ont  puarcd  a  etream  of  ened  {'ucanlUimati,  ^ii^it 

houi'v.     Tn  the    heat  of  his  rage,  eamtn  si  ti^antaea  lu  mm6 

he  licked  his  dagger.      'Oh!'    ne  took  iilF  his  humptond  hoaf 

exclaimed,  'how  sweet  my  wife's  the  w«ll.     Before  the  day 

blood  is !      Why  shouldn't  I    kOl  they  disappeared,     (ircal 

myself,  now  that  I'yo  lost  so  sweet  astouisbment    of    th«    nq 

a  spouse  !''    When  he  said  that,  oat  when  they  come  in  the  na 

came   his    wife   from    her  hiding-  aee  how  the  shoemaker  U 

place.      '  I'm    alive  !     I'm   alive  !'  at  th.^  hnnds  nf  li  f;.-r*'. 

she  cried.     And  they  rushed   into  him  happy  and  hampleH. 


■  T'Uti:  No.  S-  Cr.  Gonirnbacb,  No,  35,  inil  Dr.  KSUw't  SoU,  iL  H 
SpBniK))  ptory.  quutcJ  1>,v  him  from  MiIb.  the  bridrgnoM  eats  off  tk*  |4 
which  flics  iatoLix  mouth.  '  Had  I  kaown  how  nrat  nn  w^]  BiHill 
yia,'  be  cries  nmortefully,  vhennpoa  hii  wifa  nvaalaMldt 

'  Id  nil  inlereitiag  paper  latalv  contiibateil  to  th*  naa  Mdaaa  alalMi 
in  Japan,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gocdvio  hi.a  told  in  lUl  Ibe  m  vwrin  af  * 

«bich  &  snmmiiry  vim  eiTrn  by  Mr.  Mitfonl  in  Lik  .  j/  OH  Jlpaa  < 
Tcnion  of  the  tale  irilt  be  fonnd  in  31iM  Buik'a  intwi  NMav^JM 
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Dro  was  among  them  an 
,  who  had  a  hamp  larger 
d  been  {ch*  acia  lu  jimmu 
li  di  chiildu  di  luviastru)^ 
she  had  heard  his  story 
nined    to    try   her  luck 
diuvuU,     So  next  night 
watch    in   the   haunted 
t  midnight  appeared  the 
began  to  sing  as  before. 
Oman  joined  in  the  song, 
badly   (lu  cuniu  lu  facia 
iiii) ;    and    the    puppets, 
b  she  was  not  inclined  to 
fully,  took  down  the  shoe- 
ump    from  the  wall  and 
s  on  to  her  breast.     '  So 
ad  a  couple  of  them,  one 
1   one   behind,'   and  the 
ler  next    day  made  the 
3  right  cheerful.     At  this 
itory  takes  a  sudden  turn, 
•eds  to  relate  adventures 
h   it   really  has  nothing 

r  conclude  with  a  Sicilian 
a  ghost-story — or  rather  a 
cy,  for  in  the  south  and 
iro{>e  the  dead  generally 
3  earth  in  a  substantial 
)Dce  upon  a  time  there 
1  called  Saddaedda,  who 
One  day,  when  her 
d  gone  into  the  country, 
18  left  alone  in  the  house, 
into  a  church,  where  the 
•vice  was  being  read  over 
)f  a  rich  lady.  The  girl 
f  in  the  confessional.     No 

she  was  there  ;  so  when 
people  had  gone,  she  was 
with  the  corpse.  It  was 
.t  ill  a  rose-coloured  robe 
thing  else  becoming,  and 
irrings   in   its   ears,   and 

3  lingers.  These  the  girl 
nd  then  she  began  to  un- 

body.  When  she  came 
ckings  she  drew  off  one 


easily,  but  at  the  other  she  h^  to 
poll  so  hard  that  at  last  the  leg 
came  off  with  it.    Saddaedda  took 
the  leg,  carried  it  to  her  lonely 
home,  and  locked  it  up  in  a  box. 
At  night  came  the  dead  lady  and 
knocked    at    the    door.      *  Who's 
there  ?'  said  the  girl.    ^  It  is  I,'  an- 
swered the  corpse ;  '  give  me  back 
my  leg  and  stocking !'     But  Sad- 
daedda paid  no  heed  to  the  request. 
Next  day  she  prepared  a  feast,  and 
invited  some  of  her  playfellows  to 
spend  the  night  witu  her.     They 
came,  feasted,  and  went  to  sleep. 
At   midnight    the    dead    woman 
began  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  to 
repeat  last  nurht's  reonest,  cryuifl^ 
'  Saddaedda^  Saddaedda^  dammi  W 
jammaredda  en  tntta  la  qnasiteddat^ 
Saddaedda  took  no  notice  of  the? 
noise,  bat  her  companions,  whom  it 
awoke,  were  horrined ;  and  as  soon« 
as  the^  could,  they  ran  away.    On 
the  thurd  night  just  the  same  hap- 
pened.    On  the  fourth  she  could 
only  persuade  one  girl  to  keep  her- 
company.      On  the  fifth   she  was 
left    entirelv  alone.      The  corpse 
came,  forced  open  the  door,  strode  • 
up  to  Saddaedda's  bed,  and  stran- 
gled her.    Then  the  dead  woman 
opened  the  box,  took  out  her  leg 
and  stocking,  and  carried  them  cm 
with  her  to  her  grave.'® 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  many 
another  draught  of  popular  fiction - 
from  Dr.  Pitre*s    well  of  Sicilian 
undefiled,  but  here  we  will  pause. 
Let  UR  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  • 
foregoing   pale  and  prosaic  speci- 
mens of  the  glowing  and  musical 
Sicilian    fiabe    may   prove    of   as. 
easily  contented   a   mind    as    the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  those  tales, 
of  whom  it  is  generally  said  at  the. 
end  of  the  story  that 

Arristaru  filici  o  cuntenti. 


So.   128.    This  story,  also,  is  widely  spread  thronghout  Earopo.     But 
imb   is   generally  ono  of  gold,  so  that  coretousness,  not  folly,  prompts 
Mr.   l^iring-Gould  has  given  a  striking  English  variant  of  the  story,  in 
L  to  Mr.  H^erson's  TaU$  of  tke  Ncrikem  Counties, 
I. — 50.   LIXVI.      NEW   SEBIIS.  H  H 
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*\Vhen  a  mirror  rotates,  the  aiipilaT 
Telocity  of  a  beam  reflected  horn  it  is 
twice  that  of  the  reflecting  mirror.  This 
law  of  nngiilar  reflection,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  a  haam  of  light  po$$eue»  no 
weufht,  gives  us  the  means  of  magni^ring 
small  motions  to  an  extraordinary  dema.' 
— Lictitrr  on  Light.  John  Tgndall^  FMM^ 
New  Yifrk,  1873. 

*  The  position  of  the  spot  of  light  reflected 
from  tho  little  concave  minor  being 
noted,  the  torsion  balance  enables  ns  to 
estimate  tho  pressure  or  foeight  of  a  hmm 
qf  light  to  a  surprising  degree  of  exactness.* 
Lecture  on  Light.  Wxlliam  Cfrookes,  F,B.8., 
Royal  Institution,  1876. 

RARELY  do  statements  of  scien- 
tific men  of  eqnal  eminence 
exhibit  at  onco  the  parallelism  and 
antagonism  of  the  above ;  and  when 
they  do,  tho  reception  accorded 
them  varies  widely  with  the  habit 
of  thought  of  the  recipient.  Mem- 
bers of  the  large  class  which  in- 
eludes  those  to  whom  (hU  hijno  t 
is  the  only  canon  of  criticism,  and 
others  whom  we  may  term  nnde- 
yeloped  representatives  of  Socrates, 
since  in  his  opinion  'Physics  and 
astronomy  belonged  to  the  divine 
class  of  phenomena,  in  which 
human  research  was  insane,  froit- 
less,  and  impions,'  will  hul  this 
apparent  difference  between  the 
doctors  with  cynical  scorn  or  ill- 
disguised  delight.  The  compact 
body  of  scientihc  specialists  will  re- 
tort with  no  less  scorn : 

Prooul,  0  procul  estc  profuii, 

begone  from  the  sacred  groves  of 
scit'iicc,  t  he  t  ree  of  knowledge  yields 
no  fruit  to  such  as  yon.  Yet 
anotlufr  class  of  thinkers,  among 
whom  wt'  hop<'  to  find  our  readers, 
will  rejoice  with  the  first,  but  in 
no  unkindly  spirit.  Whether  a 
partially  litem]  or  a  wholly  figura- 
tive meaning  be  attached  to  the 
word  '  weight,'  by  one  or  both  of 
the  authorities,  will  matter  little 
to   them ;    they  will   simply  infer 
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s  round  in  the  sunlight;  bnt 
e  are  comparativelj  highly  do- 
ped forms  of  the  apparatus 
loyed  in  the  researches  of  Mr. 
>kes;  and  hefore  we  can  nsefnlly 
eed,  we  mnst  retrace  onr  steps 
ble,  and  follow  the  movements 
or  pioneer  at  the  time  when, 
iphorlcally  speaking,  there  was 

light,  but  rather  darkness 
►le.' 

»  long  ago  as  June  1872,  Mr. 
•  kes  directed  the  attention  of 
?ellows  of  the  Royal  Society  to 
sculiarity  in  relation  to  the 
b  of  heat  in  diminishing  the 
Tent  weight  of  bodies,  even 
^  the  weighing  '#a9  conducted 
n  exhausted  chamber.  Some 
le  earlier  experiments  afforded 
icting  data  and  led  to  erroneous 
ctions,  but  to  these  we  need 
"cfer.  The  first  really  valuable 
.ts  were  obtained  with  a  delicate 
2ce  formed  of  a  fine  straw  about 
ci  inches  long  balanced  upon 
^rizontal  axis  in  an  exhausted 
(  tube.  At  the  extremities  of 
Btraw  beam  were  fixed  from 

to  time  balls  of  pith,  glass, 
Doal,  wood,  ivory,  cork,  sele- 
I,  platinum,  silver,  aluminium, 
:iesium,  and  various  other 
.Is,  but  where  great  delicacy 
required  pith  masses  were  found 
^er  by  far  the  greatest  ad- 
ikges.     To  facilitate  sealing  off 

exhaustion  by  the  Sprengel 
p,  one  end  of  the  glass  tube 
»8ing  the  balance  was  drawn 
1.  to  a  contracted  neck, 
lien  the  tube  above  described 
^ull  of  air  the  application  of 

to  its  lower  side  induced  a 
ontary  descent  of  the  ball  over- 
»  followed  immediately  by  a 
fierable  rise,  and  to  the  ex- 
(Renter    it    seemed    that    *the 

action  of  boat  was  one  of 
otion,  instantly  overcome  by 
tding  currents  of  air.'  Upon 
^ly  exhausting  the  tube  the 
^  action  occurred,  but  the 
Eir  of  the  movement  decreased 


as  the  rare&ction  increased,  until 
when  the  vacuum  gauge  was  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  baro- 
meter neither  hot-water  bulb,  hot 
rod,  nor  spirit  flame  caused  the  ball 
to  move  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  inference  would  thus  appear  to 
be  inevitable  that  the  ascent  of  the 
ball  was  due  to  currents  of  heated 
air;  but  Mr.  Grookes  is  too  ex- 
perienced an  investigator  to  ao- 
cept  the  probable  for  the  actual 
Although  all  movement  had  gra- 
dually died  away,  he  continued 
exhausting,  and  when  the  gauge 
stood  within  an  eighth  of  an  mSk 
of  the  barometer,  was  rewarded  b^ 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  bally 
whilst  with  the  gauge  level  with 
the  barometer  the  upward  move- 
ments were  not  only  much  sharper 
than  in  air,  but  so  sensitive  that  the 
approach  of  a  finger  was  sufficient  to 
repel  the  ball  to  the  full  limits  of  its 
travel. 

In  one  form  of  apparatus  the 
balls  at  the  end  of  the  l^ance  were 
of  brass,  and  the  heat  was  applied 
wiihin  the  exhausted  tube  by 
means  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
which  could  be  rendered  incandes- 
cent by  a  current  of  electricity. 
The  movement  was  quite  inappre- 
ciable in  this  instance  when  the 
gauge  stood  level  with  the  barometer, 
but  the  pump  was  still  kept  at  work 
for  an  hour.  'The  gauge,'  says 
Mr.  Grookes,  'did  not  rise  per- 
ceptibly, but  the  metallic  hammer- 
ing increased  in  sharpness,  and  a 
bubble  or  two  of  air  was  carried 
down.  On  igniting  the  spiral,  it 
was  found  that  the  critical  point 
had  been  passed.  Attraction,  which 
had  obtained  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
exhaustion,  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  action  was  faint  but  unmistake- 
able  repulsion.' 

In  trying  certain  experiments,  an 
action  was  noticed  which  led  Mr. 
Grookes  to  think  that  some  of  the 
movements  might  be  due  to  electri- 
city, but  on  closer  investigation  it 
was  demonstrated  that  '  electrioity 
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is  not  a  chief  agent  in  these  attrao* 
tions  and  repulsions,  however  much 
it  may  sometimes  interfere  with 
and  complicate  the  phenomena.' 
Again,  to  decide  once  for  all 
whether  air  currents  could  be 
charged  with  the  movements  of  the 
balance,  an  apparatus  was  prepared 
in  which  a  chemical  vacuum  could 
be  obtained  by  Dr.  Andrews's  me- 
thod, and  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that '  in  a  chemical  vacanm 
which  will  not  carry  an  induction- 
current  the  repulsion  by  radiation 
is  decided  and  energetic' 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading 
deductions  from  the  series  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  with  the  aid 
of  the  little  straw  balance  and  ex- 
hausted tube.  Turn  we  now  to 
those  derived  in  like  manner  from 
another  series,  in  which  the  straw 
arm  was  suspended  by  a  lone  fibre, 
and  was  thus  free  to  move  m  any 
direction  in  obedience  to  an  impulse 
from  without.  A  flat  index  or  bar 
of  pith,  so  suspended  in  a  glass 
vessel,  globular  in  form,  with  an 
elongated  neck  to  afford  room  for 
the  fibre,  and  scaled  off  at  a  high 
stage  of  exhaustion,  proved  to  be 
so  sensitive  to  heat  *  that  a  touch 
with  the  finger  on  a  part  of  the 
globe  near  one  extremity  of  the 
pith  will  drive  the  index  round  90% 
while  it  follows  a  piece  of  ice  as  a 
needle  follows  a  magnet.' 

In  a  modification  of  the  preceding 
apparatus,  the  glass  vessel  is  in 
form  like  an  inverted  T,  the  vertical 
tube  of  which  contains  as  before 
the  suspension  fibre,  and  the  hori- 
zontal tube  a  light  beam,  with 
masses  of  pith  or  other  material 
at  the  ends.  A  central  mirror 
attached  to  the  beam  reflects  a  ray 
of  light  on  to  a  graduated  scale,  by 
which  means  very  minute  movements 
are  observable,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  glass  suspension  fibre  is  such 
that '  when  one  end  is  held  between 
the  fingers  the  other  portion  floats 
about  like  a  spider's  thread,  and 
frequently  rises  until  it  takes  a 
vertical  position.'     Notwithstand- 


ing U  mass  ili0  el 

the  {  n  ira  is  ao  pc 

even  aner  w  laA  would  u 
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it crial,  suspended  on  a  hard 
ng  in  a  jewel  cnp,  so  that 
ible  to  revolf e  horizontally 
point,  in  the  same  manner 
Dr.  Robinson's  anemometer 
e  extremity  of  each  arm  is 
disc  of  pith,  white  on  one 
blacked  on  the  other,  the 
)f  all  the  discs  facing  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
ah.  is  then  exhausted  to  the 
)le  point  and  hermetically 

he  instrument  rotate  with 
-elocity  under  the  action 
le  rapidity  of  revolution 
'oportional  to  the  intensity 
ays.  Placed  in  the  sun«  or 
ght  of  burning  magnesium, 
so  great  that  the  separate 
a  circle  of  light.  Exposed 
nty  inches  off,  another  in- 
0  revolution  in  182  seconds; 
mdic  placed  at  a  distance 
'',  the  result  is  one  rerolu- 
nds ;  and  at  fife  inches 
tion  was  given  in  1 1 
t  is  seen  that  the  mechani- 
liation  is  inversely  propor- 
uaro  of  the  distance.  At 
o  two  candles  give  exactly 

0  candles  give  three  times 
n  by  one  candle,  and  so  on 
r  candles.  In  diffused  day- 
ty  was  one  revolution  m 
t')  2-3  seconds,  according 
of  the  incident  rays.     In 

10  A.M.  it  revolved  three 

1  P.M.  four  times   in   one 


■nething  indescribably 
d,  we  might  even  add, 
out  the  moyements  of 
il  little  instmment. 
to  the  window  on  a 
□aoming,  and  it  may 
Dothing  more  than  an 
pith  and  glass.  Bat 
8  off.  Glance  down 
blcs  ander  the  blows 
ys.  The  little  wheel 
round.  But  the  sky 
y  overcast,  the  move- 
,  and  soon  all  motion 

d  nor  pliilosopher  can 
Dmeter  for  the  first 
amotion.  It  does  not 
tenses  by  movements 
at  a  micrometer  is 
te  them ;  bat  thongh 


responding  at  once  to  the  moat  deli- 
cate eradations  of  shade,  it  whurls 
ronnd  with  bewildering  speed  in 
a  lip^ht  of  no  extraordinazy  in* 
tensity.  At  the  Bojal  Institution, 
Mr.  Crookes  placed  a  radiometer  in 
the  light  of  an  electric  lamp^  and 
the  rapid  revolution  of  the  arms 
and  pith  discs  as  magnified  and 
projected  on  the  screen  gave  the 
instrument  the  appearance  of  a 
horizontal  windmill  driven  by  a 
hurricane  with  every  external,  evi* 
dence  of  irresistible  force. 

To  an  engineer  accustomed  in 
the  daily  routine  of  his  duties  to 
recognise  the  convertibility  of  heat 
into  power  and  power  into  heat — 
to  balance,  for  instance,  the  number 
of  units  of  heat  contained  in  the 
steam     supplied    to    his    engine 
against  the  number  of  units  oon- 
tianed  in  the  out-going  steam  plui 
the  quantity  of  heat  converted  into 
power — ^the  radiometer  marks  a  fiu* 
greater  stride    than  one   not  ac- 
customed to  such  researches  might 
be  at  first  inclined  to  concede  to  it. 
Not  because  the  radiometer  is  a 
little  engrine  driven  by  the  sun's 
rays    has    the   attention    of    the 
expert  been  so  arrested  by  the  dis- 
covery,  for  the   conception   of   a 
solar  engine  is  both    simple  and 
familiar.     Invert  an  ordinary  lamp 
shade,  replace  the  glass  chimney, 
and  there  is  before  us  a  very  fiur 
model  of  the  solar  boiler  constnicted 
by  M.  Mouchot.    The  lamp  shade 
represents    the   reflecting    surface 
which  gathers  the  sun*s  rays  and 
throws  them  upon  the  central  boiler; 
and  if  the  larger  diameter  of  the 
shade  be  nine  feet,  the  heat  of  the 
san  in  these  latitudes   has   been 
proved  to  be  equal  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  eleven  pounds  of  water  per 
hoar.      Sun-made    steam  will,    of 
coarse,  drive  an  engine  as  well  as 
steam  generated  in  the   most  ap- 
proved marine  boiler ;  and  to  remove 
any  distrust  which  may  linger  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
realisation  in  practice  of  any  useful 
work  of  this  character  from  the 
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Sim's  rays,  we  may  add  that  if  the 
deck  of  the  Warrior  were  covered 
with  these  lamp-shade  refleotors 
and  boilers,  sufficient  steam  would 
be  generated  to  enable  the  present 
engines  to  drive  the  enormous 
ironclad  mass  of  7,000  tons  at  a 
speed  of  at  least  five  miles  per  hour 
through  the  water,  whilst  a '  P.  and 
0.'  ship  fitted  with  a  looking-glass 
awning  might  very  possibly,  in  the 
hot  blast  and  lurid  glare  of  the  Red 
Sea,  steam  at  the  increased  rate  of 
seven  miles  per  hour  without  the 
consumption  of  a  single  pound  of 
coal. 

Compared  with  such  perform- 
ances, the  radiometer  may  appear 
to  many  to  be  an  insignificant  toj ; 
but  in  truth,  if  a  comparison  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  the  big  ships  that 
must  accept  the  status  of  toys.  In 
the  solar  boiler  and  stream  engine 
we  have  a  well-known  and  complex 
combination  of  parts  to  effect  a 
certain  Well-defined  end.  In  the 
radiometer,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  simplest  conceivable  ar- 
rangement acting  we  know  not 
how  and  driven  by  a  power  of 
which  we  at  present  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  former  per- 
formance  may  excite  a  momentary 
surprise,  as  would  a  parrot  reciting 
a  passage  from  Homer;  but  Mr. 
Crookcs  invites  us  to  hear,  not  the 
highly  organised  parrot,  but  his 
perch  speak;  it  does  speak,  and  a 
host  of  preconceived  notions  come 
tumbling  about  our  ears. 

A  cellular  glass  screen  filled  with 
a  solution  of  alum  would  kill  all 
motion  in  the  first-class  solar  engine, 
but  fail  to  sirrost  the  movements  of 
the  radiometer.  How  the  force, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  transmitted 
to  the  vanes  of  the  latter,  few  have 
ventured  even  to  guess.  We  speak 
of  there  being  a  '  ])orfcct  vacuum  * 
in  the  glass  vessel,  but  Mr.  Crookes 
vciy  properly  ])rotest8  against  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  term, 
since  *  where  a  force  can  travel  we 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  the 
absence  of  matter — imponderable  it 
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ject  to  a  proHue  ibbm 
greater  than  that  el  ik 
sphere. 

Reverting  now  totheeqi 
of  Mr.  Grooloeay  bout  nl 
have  aomewhat  digrsHidi* 
refer  briefly  to  some  of  Ail 
applioalione  he  has  abtM 
of  nia  diaooreiy  of  the  ■• 
action  of  liriit. 

At  the  Royal  Liititaliai 
paratos  was  ezhifaitad  fay  « 
illnminating  power  of  §■  i 
ascertained  to  anyrsfnid 
ofaooaracnr.  Aibtliwflri 
pith,  blaekened  aa  if  it  h 
plmi^^  np  to  its  niddb  1 
nent^  is  dislioatelT 
cocoon  fifare  in  tine 
glass  TeaaeL    At  tiie 

Sith  bar  is  a  Ittlle  1 
i£^ht  magnet  to  me 
bnng  the  index  hor 
since  the  ooooon  fibn  Im 
elastio  xeaotMMi  of  Ins  ^ 
pension  fibre  nssd  in  v 
iMJanoe.  The  auyaiati  Mi 
fUl^  proteoted  horn  trf 
radiation,  a  rajr  of  UA] 
standard  candle  is  pHvHil 
upon  one  Ihee  of  the  HiAl 
of  the  pidi  bar,  and  ikmm 
consequent  theraon  diMi  i 
of  light  lefleeted  fttn  te 
to  a  difierent  positkm  eath 
A  note  is  made  of  tht  pflf 
this  dot  when  the  TspdN 
is  the  li  it  I  if  aa  avenp* 
candle  ofthshMk* 

useless  n  by  the  iulnyf 
agl  31  MUtainiBgai' 
all 
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ntbe  illaminatingpowerof 
randies  is  compensated  for 
^  the  position  of  the  latter 
dot  of  light  assames  the 
>Iacc  on  the  index.  A  ray 
gas  jet  to  be  tested  is 
s  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  relative 
iig  power  expressed  in 
ulard'  candles  is  at  once 
;,  since  it  has  been  de- 
d  by  Mr.  Crookes  that 
(ion  varies  in  the  inverse 
le  squares  of  the  distance. 
r  apparatus  exhibited  at 
Inbtitution  by  Mr.  Crookes 
in  wliich  the  quantity  of 
falling  minute  by  minute 
spot  of  ground  could  be 
'  noted  and  recorded  with- 
lid  of  an  observer.  A 
r  of  somewhat  heavy  con- 
provided  with  ten  or 
til  discs  and  carrying  a 
i  pivoted  in  a  glass  case, 
Lich  is  another  magnet  so 
as  to  establish  and  break 
every  passage  of  the  other 
nd  thus  with  the  help  of  a 
c  wire  or  cable  and  a 
itrument  every  revolution 
strument  is  self-recorded 
lip  of  paper.  With  this 
iratus,  the  existing  cables 
1  telegraph,  it  would  have 
L'  feasible  for  Sir  George 
sit  in  his  observatory  at 
li  and  issue  bulletins  which 
'o  enabled  the  public  to  fol- 
-ince  of  Wales  in  one  of  his 
nting  expeditions  in  India, 
le  gi*adually  increasing  in- 
f  the  mid-day  glare,  and 
afibrded  even  by  the  mo- 
passage  of  a  few  fleeting 

the    radiometer    is    con- 

)f  metal,  the  action  of  dark 

newhat  different  from  what 

the  ordinary  pith  disc  in- 

With  copper  discs  sil- 

one  side  and  blackened 
ber,  the  revolutions  occur 
iverse  direction  when  the 
^r  is  covered  by  a  heated 


fflass  ahadsy  and  in  the  normal 
direction  when  the  latter  is  oooled 
by  the  application  of  ether.  Each 
Bncceflsive  day's  inTestigationB  anff- 
gest  farther  experiments,  and,  be  it 
remembered,  thint  although  to  Mr. 
Crookes  was  left  the  initiative, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  nnme- 
rons  investigators  at  work  in  eveir 
civilised  ooontry  developing  his 
discoveries;  hence  any  record  of  the 
performances  of  the  radiometer 
nnder  different  conditions  mnct 
necessarilv  be  incomplete,  and  any 
theory  aavanced  to  elnoidate  its 
action  mnst  similarly  be  provisional 
merely,  and  subject  to  modification 
when  the  dcUa  are  more  oomplete. 
For  the  latter  reason  it  would  be 
nnprofitabie  to  discnss  here  the 
oonclnsions  of  Stoney,  Sohnater, 
Neesen  and  others  who  refer  tbe 
movements  of  the  radiometer  to 
currents  established  by  radiation  in 
the  exhausted  vessel;  and  nntil 
physicists  exhibit  greater  unanimity 
there  can  be  little  advantage  in 
modifying  the  terms  *  repulsion  by 
radiation'  and  the  'mechanical 
action  of  light '  as  employed  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

But  we  should  be  doing  scant 
justice  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Crookes  if  we  concluded  this  article 
without  further  reference  to  the 
remarkable  experiment  which  is 
popularly  known  as  *  weighing  a 
beam  of  light.'  Exception  is  some- 
times taken  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  weigh '  in  the  preceding  sense ; 
but  we  think  there  is  little  weight 
in  the  objection,  as  the  partially 
figurative  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  is  perfectly  obvious,  whilst 
it  has  certainly  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
investigators  and  me  general  public 
more  forcibly  than  would  the  word 
'  pressure,'  which  means  a  balanced 
force;  or  the  word  'force,'  which 
after  all  must  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  '  weight'  of  some  given  mass. 

To  '  weigh,'  then,  the  beam  of 
light,  a  torsion  balance  is  employed 
i&ntioal    in    principle    witn  mi 
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already  described  as  resembling  in 
form  an  inverted  x«    In  t}iis  in- 
stance,   however,     the     exhansted 
tnbes  are  laid  horizontally,  and  the 
glass  fibre  is  stretched  by  a  spring 
instead  of  by  the  weight  of  the 
straw  or  glass  beam.    Ajq  extension 
of  the  tube  containing  the  fibre  past 
that    holding  the  beam  gives  the 
whole  balance  the  appearance  of  a 
horizontal  cross.     One  end  of  the 
torsion  fibre  is  secured  to  a  short 
piece  of  silk,  which  in  its  torn  is 
attached  to  the  spiral  spring ;  the 
other  end  is  &stened  to  an  air-tight 
glass  stopper  capable  of  rotation 
in    the  neck  of   the  longer  tabe 
of  the  cross.     A  light  glass  beam 
having  a  thin  piece  of  pith,  expos- 
ing two   square  inches  in  area  of 
blackened  surface  attached  to  one 
extremity,   balanced  by  a  bulb  of 
glass  at  the  other,  and  carrying  far- 
ther a  little   mirror  at  its  oentre,  is 
secured  to  the  longitudinal  fibre  at 
the  point    where    the    cross  tube 
affords  the  necessary  space  for  the 
beam. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows :     A  piece  of  iron    weighing 
i-iooth   grain  lying  loose  in   the 
exhausted  glass  case  is  lifted  by  a 
magnet  on  to    the  surface  of  the 
pith,  and,  as  this  necessarily  causes 
the  beam  to  descend,  the  stopper 
and  the  attached  fibre  are  rotated 
until  the  torsion  put  upon  the  latter 
restores  the  beam  to  a  horixontsl 
position.      The   number    of  tunis 
required  to  effect  this  is  duly  noted, 
and  then  the  iron  is  removed,  the 
fibre  unwound,  and  a  ray  of  liffbt 
sufiered  to  fall  upon  the  pith,  which 
once    more    causes    the    beam .  to 
descend.     Equilibrium  is  restored, 
as  before,  by  twisting  the  stopper ; 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  fibre  being 
unimpaired,  the  '  weight '  upon  the 
pith  will  be  precisely  proportional 
to  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
stopper.      About  28  turns  are  re- 
quired to  balance  the  i-iooth  of  a 
grain  of  iron,  and  about  i-6th  that 
number  to  balance  the  pressure  of 
the  ray  of  light  from  a  standard 


candle  pli    sd    6^^  off. 
follows  1     si  the  intens 

terp;         iro  ifnUbeeq 
a  ^.  .---ic  ^  x-6ooth  of  1 

To  balanoe  in  like  m 
< weight'  of  theann'siM 
square  foot  of  sniAoB^  Jf 
estimates  that  3s  gisioB 
required,  which  »  aqn 
57  tons  per  aqiiare  mile  0 
£[ow  far  this  praMore  of  ^ 
would  be  nuantained  Uiu 
retreating  before  the  lay  0 
happens  with  the  pith  dii 
raoiometer,  is  an  imporii 
which  has  not  yet  bssB  d« 
is  stated  fajAi^MiMrMif  Oi 
such  pressure  be  msintSMi 
a  velocity  onlTono-mHlioai 
at  which  liffht  is  pram 
effioienoj  of  the  rsdJnail 
prime  moTor  would  faesi|M 
of  a  highpdass  steaiu  esgi 

It  would  he  Tain  to  sH 

convey  within  the  liaili 

present  artiolo  an  adsfMl 

of  the  varietj  and  ooofi 

ness   of   the  rsssiMhM 

Crookes  withrsspeot  tsl 

by  BadiatioD,  and  theM 

action  of  light.    Itwil] 

passed  unnotieed  that  Ihi 

which  has  led  to  aadi  ti 

salts  waa  snggealad  to  Mr. 

solely  by  aoma  aQ|^  m 

rentfy  trivial  aaomsl^  ii 

come  under  Uanolieft  Vi 

scientist^  no  phanoBMMN^  i 

phenomenon,  is  taotnfUl 

tigation  if  it  ocean  ea  t^ 

ground.     A  oarlaia  iaia 

mkj  appear  to  be  tririA 

ridiculous  but  wo  eiBMtfi 

it  to  ha  dtharunta  wand 

of  the  motivca  aolaalam  i 

tigator.    A  ftw  moaMi 

persons  were  fined  fcr  I 

little  pieces  of  wood  M 

and  making  bets  upon  tli 

the  race  beiweau  thesivvi 

At  the  ^        aame  timsi  o« 

IfioofiosnartI 

jsini  iraadoiagtkv 

thin    -with  the  enipli> 

betting;      t^aaaailifi^ 
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I  of  ordinaxy  observers 
cac^gerated  from  bis  bav- 
:ed  sappers  witb  ebrono- 
ime  the  difierent  races. 

not  beard  tbat  Captain 
m  was  fined  ;  on  tbe  con- 
bas  been  awarded  tbe 
the  profession;  and  yet 
vere  tbe  proceedings  of 
;s  apparently  tbe  same, 
n mediate  object  was  tbe 
icly,  to  ascertain  tbe 
a  race  between  certain 
3f  wood.  Tbe  essential 
)etween  the  two  cases  is 
d  in  the  motive,  whicb 
;  instance  was  tbe  deci- 
jt,  and  in  tbe  second  tbe 

of   tbe    laws  of   fluid 

r  proof  conid  be  desired 
consequences  wbicb  may 
rise  from  the  apparent 
in  tbe  force  of  gravity 
gested  these  researches 
okes,  nor  better  illustra- 
sren  of  tbe  great  results 
jv  from  little  causes,  than 
I  by  tbe  laws  of  fluid 
The  race  between  the 
s  of  wood  indicated  tbat 
ng  threads  of  water  were 

different  velocities,  and 
lifference  of  velocity,  and 
,  which  gives  water  tbe 

holding  in  suspension 
Javier  than  itself.  Fill  a 
the  muddy  water  of  some 
annch  it  down  the  stream. 

in  the  boat  is  the  same 
tside,  and  it  is  travelling 
10  general  velocity,  yet  in 
ne  the  mud  will  bo  lying 
torn  of  tlie  boat,  ana  tbe 
nt  water  will  be  clear  as 
rf  each  thread  of  water  in 
were  moving  at  tbe  same 
?locity,  the  sediment  would 
ted  in  like  manner;  bow 
jfore,  are  the  consequences 
•egular  motion  wbicb  sug- 

the  betting  men  and  tbe 


scientific  observer  tbe  race  between 
tbe  little  bits  of  wood.  Herodotus 
observes  that  tbe  land  of  Egypt  ia 
tbe  *gifb  of  the  river,'  and  with 
reason;  for  from  measurements 
made  by  Mr.  Fowler,  tbe  Kb^ve's 
engineer-in-obief,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated tbat  tbe  quantity  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  tbe  Nile  sinoe 
tbe  building  of  the  great  pyramid 
would  suffice  to  fill  up  tbe  English 
Channel  and  join  England  to  the 
Continent  from  Dover  to  tbe  Land's 
End.  Had  the  waters  of  the  BUe 
flowed  at  one  uniform  velooiiyy  in 
place  of  Egynt  would  have  been  a 
mere  bay  of  tne  Mediterranean ;  the 
*  gens  fortunata  Canopi,'  as  Yiigil 
termed  tbe  ancestors  of  tbe  present 
feUahin^  would  never  have  lived  to 
rouse  the  righteous  indignation  and 
attract  tbe  disinterested  sympathy 
of  '  bears '  of  Egyptian  stocks ;  wv 
not  in  Egypt  alone,  but  wherever 
a  great  river 

Winds  in  pvogreemve  migMty  along 
Through  splendid  kingdoms, 

does  tbe  very  possibility  of  tbe  ex- 
istence of  a  population  diiefly  hinge 
upon  this  apparently  small  matter 
of  tbe  varying  velocities  of  adjacent 
threads  of  water. 

To  tbe  true  labourer  in  tbe  field 
of  science,  no  phenomenon  is  too 
trivial  for  investigation,  no  anomaly 
too  insignificant  to  be  pursued,  even 
when  all  hope  of  tracking  it  seems 
gone.  As  in  tbe  slight  anomaly 
observed  in  tbe  flow  of  water  has 
been  found  tbe  first  cause  of  the  for« 
mation  of  not  a  few  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  so  in  tbe  long  undetected 
anomaly  observed  by  Mr.  Crookes 
when  weighing  little  pieces  of  glass 
in  an  exhausted  vessel  may  yet  be 
found  '  tbe  key  of  some  as  yet  nn- 
solved  problems  in  celestial  me- 
chanics, and  tbe  first  cause  of  many 
hitherto  unexplained  oosmical  phe- 
nomena. 

B. 
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ris  impossible  to  question  the 
fact  tHat  the  visit  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales  to  India  has  been  a  great 
success.  He  has  been  everywhere 
received  by  all  classes  with  the  most 
lavish  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
loyalty.  AU  the  resources  of  Oriental 
wealth  have  been  displayed  with 
unparalleled  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence to  do  him  honour ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  princes  and 
chiefis  of  the  country  the  poli- 
tical importance  of  the  visit  oonld 
not  possibly  have  been  enhanced. 
Personally  the  Prince  has  won 
from,  all  who  have  approached  him 

f olden  opinions,  and  has  left  be- 
ind  him  nothing  but  goodpwilL 
India  is  more  than  satisfied — ehe 
is  proud  of  an  event  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  no  doubt  his  Boyal 
Highness  will  in  future  always  take 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in 
her  affairs. 

Few  people  are  capable  of  realis- 
ing the  vast  extent  of  territory,  in- 
habited by  different  races  and 
nations  speaking  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  varying  in  religion, 
customs,  and  laws,  which  is  ruled 
with  Imperial  sway  by  a  mere  hand- 
fdl  of  Englishmen  in  India.  It  is 
commonly  said,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  immensity,  that  the 
country  is  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Europe  exclusive  of  Russia.  And 
so  it  is;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
convoy  in  a  few  words  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  India ;  of 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
scenery ;  of  its  varied  and  surprising 
wealth,  and  of  its  mar^'ellous  mag- 
nificence. From  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
and  the  Kyber  Pass  to  Cape 
Comorin ;  from  the  wild  frontiers 
of  the  Beloochecs  and  the  Afghans, 
i^gg^  t^d  untamable  as  their 
countries,  to  the  snowy  range  of 


the  Himalayaa  and  CTihwft 
two  hundred  ndUMns  d  | 
either  diraotbr  or  iniiNi^i 
allegumoe  andyidd  wJbmm 
the  British  Grown.  LoMrJ 
alone  is  larger  ihan  Wam^ 
more  danaelj'  popnhtsi  Urn 
ginm.  Gmat  fiiifcaia  sad  h 
might  easily  be  earfed  oii  < 
Bombay  Presidency;  and  sB 
would  be  left  ahMs  sf  !■ 
sufficiently  lanee  to 
good-sised  German 
&niBsi^ 
not  larger  than  the  llafall 
denoy,  and  the  Nortb-Wsital 
vinces  and  the  PDn|Bnb  eoril 
up  the  whole  of  Spam  snd  Ai 
In  addition  to  these  enoBMH 
tories  thwe  are  the  mnmii 
states,  fforemad  by  iilipi 
bat  f endatory  prinoM^  eviN 

gying  sBesianoe   to  ttel 
rown — eaim  state 


rat  miiiiona  oc 

and  wealthy  capitals  anlfi 

armiee-^the  area  of  the  mI 


sozinff  abont  670^000 
In  other  words,  thMO 
are  aa  large  aa  the 
Tarkish  £mpireB>  Issb^A 
land,  Holland,  Benmn*,  > 
and  Norway  oombinodL 

Suoh,  roughly  skntdNiM 
Empire  which  baa  iso«4F^ 
theT^inoe  ofWakawilMi 
of  cordiality  and  sbAhIMN 
most  be  gtatii^riiwtoevnyfl 
man.  Among  afiehMiM 
native  prineea  and;^flM4l 
nobles  rBsplendent  wiA  ^ 
gold,  down  to  the  huiiMi^^ 
gentlemen,  all  did  thflr  liii 
vie  with  one  another  ia  Ja* 
and  splendoor  at  thdr  iM4 
We     TO       iaUbat;g(»^ 

of  a  1  s  of  nipriiiV  ' 
andfi  f-nl  ttt8B,aBd|N^ 
moi      i|         Ding  lbs  fi*i 
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zling  magmficenoe  of  the 
Bast.' 

ing  contrast  with  this 
ing  sense  of  splendour, 
of  the  people  have  ac- 
their  wont  silently,  bat 
oily  without  excitement, 
this  extraordinary  dis- 
andear,  much  marveling 
od  or  evil  might  betide 

having  in  their  midst 
al  heir  to  the  throne, 
timid  but  intellectual 
he  high-spirited  Rajpoot 
the  haughty  Pathan,  or 

warrior  chiefs  of  the 
•ontier   benefit  thereby? 

visit  in  any  degree 
prove  the  social  status 
;ated  classes  throughout 
'  ?  Will  it  have  the  effect 
ig  on  them  a  reasonable 
isible  share  in  the  ad- 
Q  of  their  own  affairs  ? 
I  to  high-born,  ambitious, 
iturous  spirits  careers 
emulation,  in  which  the 
ents  might  be  fittingly 
iiid  reputations  achieved 
the  aspirations  which 
ig  the  young  nobles  of 
t  bo  justly  excused  for 
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t  can  be  felt  as  to  the 
tentment  now  prevalent 
masses  of  the  people  in 
■obably  few  prosperous 
tlie  better  class  would 
exchange  the  assured 
our  government  for  the 
3ut  sometimes  cherished 
h  might  bo  realised  by 
11.  But  it  is  too  true 
1  charge  urged  against 
nains  as  strong  and  well 
ever.  We  have  cut  off 
alightened  and  aspiring 
DDghout  the  country  all 
tisfying  their  legitimate 
we  rigidly  exclude  them 
JUS  in  which  their  forc- 
er the  emperors  of  the 
isty,  or  their  kingly  suc- 
ned  wealth,  honour,  and 


renown.  AU  ranks  alike  are  placed, 
in  this  respect,  on  the  same  dead 
level.  According  to  our  present 
system,  no  native  of  noble  birth  or 
of  liberal  education  can  ever  hope 
to  attain  a  position  of  eminence 
either  in  the  military  or  civil  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  Men  who 
would  become  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  our  rule  are  utterly 
without  a  hope  of  distinction,  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  sink  into 
a  sordid  slough  of  sensuality,  or  to 
become  our  concealed,  but  not  the 
less  active  and  hitter,  enemies. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  the  most  promising  of  the  rising 
generation  now  enquire  whether  the 
Prince's  visit  is  to  bear  the  auspi- 
cious fruit  they  desire,  and  which 
they  might  enjoy  with  pleasnre  and 
profit  to  themselves  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  P  And  does 
it  not  much  more  behove  us  to  ask 
the  same  question,  and  to  consider 
seriously  the  state  of  feeling  which 
will  probably  be  engendered  if^  after 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
attended  the  Prince's  visit  have 
become  a  memory  of  the  past, 
nothing  is  done  to  satisfy  the  craving 
desire  of  the  native  mind  for  occu- 
pation of  a  responsible  and  dignified 
character? 

Abetter  time  than  the  present 
for  inaugurating  in  this  respect  a 
radical  change  in  our  Indian  policy 
could  not  be  desired.  The  countrr 
has  long  been  at  peace,  and  as  mucn 
confidence  is  reposed  in  our  good 
intentions  both  by  prince  and 
peasant  as  under  present  conditions 
we  can  reasonably  hope  to  instil 
into  their  minds.  A  chismge  of  sys- 
tem which  would  be  received  with 
universal  rejoicing  could  in  no 
way  be  open  to  misconstruction. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  a 
great  deal  to  gain.  Our  rule  both 
physically  and  morally  has  never 
been  established  on  firmer  founda- 
tions. Wo  have  overcome  greater 
dangers  internally  than  we  are  ever 
likely  to  encounter  again.    Henoe, 
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at  this  moment  we  are  free  to  offer 
what  might  in  a  captions  and  un- 
generous spirit  be  designated  '  the 
"bribe  of  office'  to  the  natives  of 
India,  withont  the  least  fear  of  being 
misunderstood.  We  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  Wo  have  stood  too 
long  alone,  forbiddingly  nnsympa- 
thising,  and  with  icj  coldness  of 
manner,  relying  solely  on  our  own 
strong  right  arm  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  power.  Repeatedly  we 
~have  shown  how  sternly  we  can 
subdue.  Let  us  now  teach  the 
natives  of  India  that  we  can  also 
conquer  them  with  kindness,  by  re- 
posing confidence  in  them  where  it 
is  deserved,  and  by  inducing  them 
to  assist  US  in  the  responsible  dnty 
of  ruling  their  o>\ti  country. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortnne  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make  mani- 
fest in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
"highly  satisfactory  results  of  the 
general  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  towards  the  natives  since 
the  suppression  of  the  great 
Mutiny  and  Rebellion  of  1857-58. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  sgo^  when 
Lord  Dalhousio  reigned  with  iron 
wrill  and  with  purpose  fixed  as  &te, 
the  ever-present  dread  of  annexa- 
tion made  the  Indian  princes 
tremble  in  their  capitals,  and  sooh 
scenes  as  have  been  lately  witnessed 
would  have  been  impossible.  Native 
rulers  and  powerful  maharajaha 
would  not  at  that  time  hare 
willingly  visited  the  Presidency 
cities  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  their 
royal  state,  and  in  the  extent  and 
splendour  of  their  retinues.  They 
would  rather  have  buried  their  pro- 
fuse stores  of  priceless  gems  instead 
of  ostentatiously  exhibiting  them  to 
all  beholders ;  not  unmindful  of 
the  dark  days  when  the  jewels  and 
gorgeous  personal  paraphernalia 
of  the  recently  deceased  Nawab  of 
Nagpore  were  sold  by  public  auction 
in  Calcutta,  after  his  principality, 
contrary  to  ancient  custom  and  im- 
memorial right,  had  been  annexed 


to  tiie !  iflh  OrowD.  1 
times  wneii  no  prince  iUt 
and  independenoo  ieov 
personal  poamrioni  ftoe 
spoiler.  If cv  wen  flie 
the  soils  hj  whateveriitied 
whether  landlords  or  Is 
semindars  cv  triooiHsii 
danger  of  being  deprive 
rights.  In  shori^  toe  qpi 
nexation  and  oonlisnsti 
shadowed  men's  minds, 
native  of  rank  end  wesM 
fident  in  the  possession  ei 
had  always  bafim  been  a 
to  look  npon  m  inslie 
own. 

Properly  to  nndersten 
preoiate  the  feeling  of 
which  now  happily  pveifsi 
as  well  as  to  abow  how 
feeling  migbt  be  ibsieis 
tended,  anS  peAap.  cm 
devoted  lojMjt  a  rsl 
view  of  the  immediafte  pn 
pensable.  Within  the  1 
of  less  than  twenty  yen 
revolution  of  anamUoM 
has  been  wrongbl  by  a 
mere  oommoiWMnse  bom 
may  yet  be  aooomplislNd 
eqoaflT  obTioas,  bvt  of  a 
aim,  will  be  shown  in  I 
of  this  pajper.  At  aoj 
differenoe  between  tbsnr 
dition  of  aflhirs  end  tm 
bMj  preoedlng  the  Mslbi 
belhon  of  1857  ie  as  gisi 
between  ligbt  aaddsinsi 
sorrow,  or  niter  rain  sni 
of  good  fortnne.  Fo  di 
opinion  now  «dslB  as  li 
caoses  which  gavs  rise  to! 
conTolsion  of  tvpsBlj  jess 
was  not  tfaafe  ensie  wse  I 
nor  that  the  people  end  fl 
felt  the  want  of  liberal 
pendenoe :  nnquestioBehly 
cipal  caose  of  the  BebelBs 
treatment  of  the  naliie  pi 
of  the  I  eni  aotaOtty  i 
owners  ol  the  oonnUj. 
Bpised  thi  e  men;  w 
rights  ni      priril^gsssl 
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their  states  and  confis- 
landed  properties  in 
s  vainly  imagined,  to 
le  people;  and  when 
overtook  us,  the  people 
alicy  had  enriched  de- 
•  their  chiefs  whom  we 
d. 

0  generation  preceding 
utinj,  a  vast  agrarian 
Dllowed  swiftly  in  the 
triamphant  arms,  and 
3  a  flood  over  the  whole 

1  North- Western  Pro- 
ndia.  In  those  daya 
;  Civil  Service  of  the 
Company  a  class  of 
^nt  officers  to  whom  it 
igher  importance  that 
beory  of  communistic 
uld  be  rigidly  enforced, 
ancient  right  and  cns« 
hat  the  people  of  a 
tcr  in  extent  than  the 

should  bo  converted 
and  faithful  friends  of 
lie  Birds  and  the  Tho- 
tho  chief  teachers  and 
the  new  school,  and  so 
s  their  belief  in  its 
it,  to  quote  Sir  John 
regarded  all  who  dif- 
thcm  *  with  feelings 
Icriiig  compassion,  as 
lod  had  given  over  to 
sion,  that  they  should 
It  may  easily  be  con- 
he  disciples  and  fol- 
:h  men  were  animated 
often  tempered  by  dis- 
nuch  so  that  '  to  oust 
or  native  landowner, 
long  them  to  be  *as 
icvement  as  to  shoot  a 
appointment  of  such 
rvith  unbounded  faith 
ence  of  their  work,  to 
ng  to  their  doctrines 
en  no  of  Upper  India, 
a  marked  and  radical 
(  relations  existing  be- 
d  and  tenant,  and  in 


the  possession  of  landed  property* 
Countless  estates  were  transferred  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  from  the  old  land- 
owners, to  whom  they  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  fox  many  gene- 
rations, to  their  tenantB-at-wilfwho- 
cultivated  the  soil.  It  was  believed 
that  *the  obliteration  of  the  arLEk 
tocracy  of  the  land  was  the  greatest 
benefit  that  conld  be  conferred  on 
the  people ; '  and  henoe  men  of  high 
birth  and  ancient  lineage,  whose^ 
ancestors  had  been  great  chie&  in 
the  land — '  men  who  had  been  pro* 
prietors  of  vast  tracts  of  coontry 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
shrivelled  into  tenants  of  xnnd-huts- 
and  possessors  of  a  few  oooldxig- 
pots.''  The  old  landowners,  a 
numerous  and  still  a  powerfnl  dan,, 
exercising  considerable  inflaence 
over  their  former  retainers,  suddenly 
found  themselves  overwhelmed  m 
irretrievable  ruin.  It  was  a  vast, 
silent,  and  utterly 'unrighteons  re* 
volution,  which  thirty  years  after- 
wards bore  terrible  mdt  amidst 
scenes  of  universal  bloodshed,  mas» 
sacre,  and  rebellion. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  discuss  even  re- 
motely the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
land  tenures ;  but  a  few  words  as 
to  the  recognised  rights  of  these 
talookdars,  or  native  landowners, 
and  the  position  they  occupied,  will 
probably  be  acceptable  by  way  of 
explanation.  Several  wcU-known. 
and  officially  authenticated  cases. 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  general  statement  above  g^ven, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  policy  which 
was  then  in  the  ascendant,  of  recog- 
nising no  class  connected  with  the 
land  between  the  prince  and  the 
peasant.  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  the- 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  ths 
Sepoy  War^  p.  i6o,  summed  up  the 
matter  in  these  words : 

Let  u  explain  their  poeition  as  we  may^ 
theee  talookdara  oonstitoted  the    landed. 


ije'fl  Hiitory  of  the  Sepoy  War  tfi  India^  vol.  i.  pp.  154- 7* 
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aristocracy  of  the  country;  they  had  re* 
cognised  manorial  rights;  they  had,  in 
many  instances,  all  the  diraity  and  power 
of  great  feudal  barons,  anddoubtless  often 
turned  that  power  to  bad  account.  Bat 
whether  for  good  or  evil  in  past  yean,  w« 
found  them  existing  as  a  recognised  iuti- 
tution ;  and  it  .was  at  the  same  tima  a 
cruel  wrong  and  a  grievous  error  to  sweep 
it  away  as  though  it  were  an  inenmbranca 
•  and  a  usurpation. 

Snch  was  tho  phrase  in  TOgpie 
at  tbo  time,  and  it  was  opposed  by 
confiscation,  though  how  well  it  be- 
came English  officials  in  India  to 
talk  of  asurpation  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mynpooree,  cited  by  Sir 
John  Kaye  (vol.  i.  pp.  161-65)  ^ 
illnstration  of  the  policy  then 
adopted. 

Another  illustration  not  so  well 
known,  but  equally  typical  in  cha- 
racter, may  be  adduced  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Oonao.  The  Bajah  of 
Sheorajpore  possessed  vast  estates 
in  the  district  of  Cawnpore.  The 
Chundele  clan,  of  which  the  Bajah's 
ancestors  were  the  chiefs,  settled  in 
Sheorajpore  shortly  after  the  fiBdl  of 
Canouj  (a.d.  1018),  nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  and  when  the 
Imperial  sceptre  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos  to  those  of 
the  Mahommedans.  As  many  as 
sixty-three  villages  were  oceapied 
by  this  clan,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  rajah,  who  possessed  all  tbe 
dignity  and  power  of  any  one  pf  the 
great  barons  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries in  England.  When  mora 
than  five  centuries  later  Akbar  aa- 
cpnded  the  throne  (a.d.  1556),  he 
found  the  Chundele  chief  still  in 
possession  of  the  estates  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  accordingly  the  em- 
peror, when  he  made  his  famous 
land  settlement,  recognised  the 
rajah's  claim  as  proprietor  of  the 
estates  over  which  he  exercised  ex- 
clusive rights  of  ownership.  Nearly 
tlirt'e  centuries  afterwards,  however, 
the  firman  which  acknowledged  and 


confirmed  i  Bsei^gMiVifi 
by  our  own  <  AoantobtU 
proof  that  ha  rqih  nm  \ 
mora  tiia&  a  middJenn,  «h 
Qoyemmeni  had  palialopa 
of  «he  land  ablely  Cir  Ihi  | 
of  coUeotiiig  ite  ramn 
tenants  and  onllmtai  jit 
daimed  the  xigUlU  nraiHi 
one  of  Che  oldeafeand  kmM 
in  the  ooantry  m 
estatea  wUeh  had 
fhroDgh  eight 
ton.  A  tsw  wUfte  ■bnP 
a  distant  land,  who  hid  1 
cently  acquired  hj  zigU  of  • 
Impoml  away  in  udii^  hi 
work  with  ftrfentanl  to 
what  they  deonid  to  hi  da 
of  the  people,  and  thaf  • 
extirpaone  apowerfalnoU 
fiaoating  their  eetataB^inii 
all  the  ancient  flMulia^ 
ilionght  at  the  tiaey  te  a 
powerieesnflMk  Ho 
cord  had  erer 


mora  Bweepmff  agranan  i« 
and  few  hare  hem  ibilowid 
disantronsrainlli.  Thepoi 
nmctioned  aoioh  wholanb  • 
tion  was  not  onfy  a  giiiiw 
it  was  the  graTeet  ofpelilii 
Font  *oouf  eoFied  ntoMlltf 
those  whom  aoand  pwB 
haTe  made  tlia  ftiMii  1 
porters  of  the  StaliL' 

Aonte  ohawvev%  of  CM 
ezpenenoe^  nmaaw  taai  * 
hmng  up  for  oovasbeiA 
of  troaUi,  and  that  we  A 
ram  the  hamal  ofaB  ttiii 
and  opprassioiL 
had  dispheed 


we  ^ 

thememoiyofthepast  4 
their  deeosBdanAs  Wtff  ■ 
said  Mr.  Tnbker,  wisOT  ■ 
prescient  of  the  oU  !■ 
Company's  Directei^  *kia 
natives  of  India  an  senri 
endure  f  "d  to  mhniift  to  Ai 
their:  Bntifn« 

pear  on  «  r  WeiiMn  A* 
if  an 
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shall  find  the  ialocikdwrs 

erse  ranJcSy  and  their  ryots 

xers  ranged  under  the  same 

Other  authorities  might 

,  equally  prophetic  in  the 

they  uttered  long  before 
•ed  in  1857-58  our  harvest 
ind  disaster.  But  these 
were  at  the  time  unheeded. 
lhousie*s  Administration, 
splendidly  successful,  was 
series  of  high-himded 
injustice,  marked  by  con- 
nd  annexation.  At  length, 
Irop  of  intense  bitterness 
d  to  the  deep  and  broad 

disaffection,  and  it  forth- 
flowed  its  banks, 
nexation  of  the  powerful 
of  Oudh  was  accomplished 

1856.      Everything    had 

fully  and  quietly  prepared 

event.      A   brand-new, 

-span  administration  had 

anised,  consisting  of  the 

of  men  who  had  *  settled  * 
aub,   the   descendants   of 

and  the  Thomasons,  all  of 
ding  the  orthodox  land- 
cories  of  the  past  genera- 

an  instant's  notice  they 
ito  possession  of  the  land, 
ously  began  tlieir  new 
The  administration  of  the 
25,000  square  miles  in 
nd  containing  5,000,000 
ts,  passed  from  the  hands 
Ive  rulers  into  those  of  our 
3rs  as  noiselessly  and  com- 
3  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
f  relieving  a  sergeant's 
Everything  went  on  like 
'k,  without  a  hitch.  Never 
ren  in  India,  the  land  of 
i-ready  administrators,had 
I  governmental  body,  as 
IS  it  was  perfect,  sprung  up 
taneously  and  thoroughly 
for  work  as  did  this 
inist ration  from  the  busy 
the  ^larquis  of  Dalhonsie. 
t  was  electrical.  No  one 
of  opposition.  The  whole 
seemed    stunned    by  the 


Baddenness  of  the  blow;  and  the 
transformation  scene  was  not  mir 
deservedly  regarded  from  an  artistio 
point  of  view  as  the  most  signal 
success  in  the  singularly  sncoeMfiil 
careerof  a  great  (£>vemor-General. 
Not  less  rapidly  and  efiectively 
did  the  new  Administration  re- 
organise every  department  of  the 
State — law,  police,  and  revenue, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  land 
in  accordance  with  the  theories 
whkh  had  found  fieivour  a  anarter 
of  a  century  before  in  the  North- 
Western  Frovinces.  The  land- 
0¥merB  of  the  country  were  sum- 
moned by  the  settlement  officers  to 
show  cause  why  all  their  tenants 
who  had  held  their  &rms  foralonger 
period  than  twelve  years  should 
not  be  entered  in  the  *Becord  of 
Bights  in  the  Soil '  as  possessors  of 
under-proprietary  rights,  or  perma- 
nent rights  of  occupancy  in  the 
land  wklch  they  rented.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  ruling  cases  having 
been  definitively  decided,  it  was 
held  that  these  should  govern  the 
same  class  of  land  tenures  through- 
out the  province ;  and  thus  the 
talookdars  before  the  end  of  the 
year  practicallv  found  that  their 

Eroprietary  rights  in  their  estates 
ad  been  confiscated.  The  old  pro- 
prietors, whose  rights  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  indefeasible,  were  by 
the  ipse  dixit  of  a  settlement  officer 
converted  into  ^uo^i-revenue  col- 
lectors, and  their  tenants  were 
invested  with  proprietary  rights 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  Sir 
William  Muir,  who  when  this 
question  was  last  mooted  by  Lord 
Lawrence  was  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  described  the  effect  of 
this  momentous  decision  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  *  Twelve  years  ago,' 
wrote  Sir  William — and  it  is  only 
twelve  vears  ago  that  the  words 
were  written — 

A  landlord,  having  in  the  exeraae  of  his 
legal  rifffats  ejected  a  tenant-at-wiU,  let 
Ids  holding  to  another.    At  that  period  the 
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landloid  might  have  disposed  of  hit  land  in  spiliii        t  of  thim  ftr  ik 

Any  manner  he    chose;    he    might   hare  uidsQ  nttrofdiMQib 

appropriated  it  to  his  own  nw,  or  bnilt  ^  .       jjX     ,^|^ 

upon  It,  or  quamed  the  materials  below  the  "*v »  *****  •       ™«^       a^^ 

surface,  or  plantetl  ain  orchard  on  it ;  or  he  nmnilBWaa  ewlj  IB  I»57  i 

might  have  let  it  out  for  the  growth  of  a  OUt  eTBTJ  MDOJOOmiB  Ai 

particuUir  staple,  or  on  any  other  eoniUtion;  and  Che  wluue  of  UJPPV  b 

in  short,  the  land  was  his  own  to  make  j.  ^Un  %  A^Il  whaA^^ 

tibe  utmost  poBsiblo  use  or  gain  out  of  it.  ^^^Un^     ^j^  ^^  H, 

But  twelve  years  have  elapmi,  and  all  tkem  ""■^■■J""™,    •»•   ^'TfJT 

riahts  have  passed  away.     The  ryot,  nJ^pmhi  Mutmy  tOOK  pMOd  Wlttni 

Mmself  introducrii,  has  become  the  moittr  qf  a  year  after  tha  aBMOlioat 

the  land.      The  landlord  hoM  last  a&  conUrol  it  waa  DOt  anlj  dia  Mlill 

owr  t/,  a*d  «w»  *M  c/atm  to  rent  it  n-  but   the   wliola  of  flw  Si 

s/ricterf.    He  cannot  resume  it  f«hi»  own  ^^   kimrfom.    and  HlB 

use ;  he  cannot  let  it  to  any  other  tenant  tpgr7r*^r3!JTT^_  ,T^  "i 

who  would  introduce  the  staples  he  deeirea  Weatem  nonnoea  gnaal 

to  cultiTate;  he  cannot  raise  the  zent^  rose  in  avma  agaiiwtoarni 

2%e  person  whom  he  put  in  as  a  euUivat^t  whole  of  the  Gaiunliovdbf 

twelve  years  ago  ^^jrownup  into  tUpH^  ^  j,j„     ^^  pTOflBBi^ 

friUged  class   and  the  tttU  thus  created  wiU  ^  ^^^^i^   ^SSTrf 

descend  tndejimtely.  LldCSpprflito^  mi 

Imagine  the  estates  of  the  Dolces  our  graap»  and  mSk  a  i 

of  Cleveland  and  Northnmberland,  ntterqr  bewilderiBg  eittMri 

or  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  beuaff  to  nattTe  mle^  er  cin  h 

treated    after    this    &8hioQ;    and  scone   of  wildeet 

under  the  pretence  of  'protecting  otTil    power 

the  rights  of  the  oconpants  of  the  Our  anthonlj 

soil,'  the  GoYcmment  declaring  all  nnder  the  ahadoir  e( 

their  tenants  the  actual  proprietora  So  oompletB  and  woi_ 

at  fixed  rates  of  rental  of  the  fimns  xapid  ohuige  ftom  a  taaf 

they  are  cultivating !    What  would  prosperona   otdar  of  gaa 

he  tbonght  of  such  an  edict  in  thia  nrmly  eataUialied,  aa  vaaf 

country  ?  snppoaedy  to  a  aoane  cf  a 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  xebellion  aoiidai  vUflh  ii 

landowners  of  Oudh  regarded  thia  our  power  waa  vltaly  p 

measure  as  a  sweeping  act  of  con-  that  tfaeBngfiahM^bial 

fiscation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  of  the  ooonliy,  imndiafcj 

imagine  the  indignation  and  con-  jfipom  the  aaA— aa  tihe 

stemation  which  it  caused  among  pened  to  be  aA 


them.     Alarm  and   anger,  diacon-  withdiffiooUnfOVadilaMlM 

tent  and  a  dangerous  feeling    of  what  th^f  beheld  aieaai 

opposition,  not  the  less  dangeroua  knn^lt^  innaf 

because  it  was  smothered  and  found  thua  preoentod 

no  public  expression,  spread  rajndly  than  the  one  wbieh  halj 

throughout  the  country.  Thia  la  not  taken  plaee  ia  OadL   M 


the  place  to  narrate  what  followed,  policyof  oonl 

or  to  describe  events  which  atill  aTenged. 

occupy  the  attention  of  Sir  John  At  lenffCh  wban  tta  ^ 

Kayc.     But  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  lifted,  uid  order  had  beiaH 

in  mind  that  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh  a  singular  atate  of  afiai  i 

used  to  be  the  most  prolific  recruiting  apparent.    Daring   the  1> 

ground  oftbe  Bengal  Army,  and  that  most  of  the  huSmwmB^ 

it  was  chiefly  through  the  instru-  been  dflpr      1  of  ihm^ttM 

mentality  of  the  Poorbeah  sepoys —  restored  to    mtmkf/^^ 

the  sons  and  brothers  and  cousins  priTil              koir  taaarfa^^ 

of  the  talookdar*s  tenants — that  a  tainei.,  .<       laiil^i 
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.eoilj  bestowed  upon  them,  valid,  nad  lo  be  maintaioed  jut  so  loog  u 

lowledginff   the    authority  British  rob  lasttd,  and  no  longer;  and  u 

-lookdars.     This   was  nm.  "■o-gh  they  wished^e  tol^kdsr  u,  re- 

,                    ■       i-i    ju         L  satcrt    hw  fonaer  rights  imd  rcaiinie   hi« 

case   'n   Oudh.  where  „^Unt  positron  owr   thtn.    «  the  firrt 

;ni   had   been   only   a  few  opportunity.   Thwrconduot  amoaDls  almort 

in    Operation,    and    it  also  '*>  nn   admission  that  their   om    righti, 

in    some    parLs    of    the  "I'"'*™''  these  maj  be.  are  Bobordinato  to 

eat^n.  Proymces,  whence  "'?'^  ."^f  ""'  t"'."^-";  ""«*  tier  do  not 

,  J         L    I  L               ,   :t  f  Tttlne  the  recognition  of  those  right*  by  the 

kdara  had  been  oueted  for  ^^^g  authority ;  and  that  tho  ^uokdano 

in   a   generation.     It  wan  syEtem   in    the    aneivni,   indigeaDus,    And 

e  that  these  pregnant  facts  chpriahed  syareia  of  the  conntpy.    1/  nwA 

Ot   have   due   weight   as-  /^l^'eaMi^ourolATproBiaif.viiaiimr 

ii I iL            _.-  _  nitcm  of  aevtrniBtnl  hat  bem   eilabtUiti 

them  when  tho  question  ^^  ^J^,^,  ji^^  <«<t-ry,  during  lumU, 

o  the  policy  whicli  shonld  ^^,  gf  „Ai,A  ^  fc,^  jont  our  hr,t  ta  up- 

«d  in  Oudh  in  regard  to  iold  the  inUreil   of  tht  vUtagf  ocaipant 

tiemcnt of  thellLiid.  There  Hffaiiul    lit    interal  and  in^aeua  y  tlui 

wanting  advisers  who  en-  'o'ooiiiar,  muc*  more  taUl  tht  lamr  fidif 

i  to  pcrsnade  Lot^l  Can-  H^^   *"  ^'  ^"*"L^.  Oudh    y,h^ 

t   the  only  cotirs*.  which  /ra7 tuhrd.Ml&n  to  (C  /afooidar..  Am 

pursued,  with  dtit'  regard  brm  uHtnomi.    Oar  endonfuup  Ui  better, 

t«iicy   and   the   diguity  of  »'  '"'   thought,  ibii  vill«g>i  oconpaiil«   in 

-nment  was  to lo  fatablish  Oudh  hni  not  been  appreclalod  by  iban. 

tin  tanil  .eWim„.„l  which  ?',"?  ""I 'i™.  i",'  Zl^!^  a.-t 

,     ,      .         ^  innuence  and  voigbt  enough  to  aid  ha  in 

made  dnnng  tl.e  year  be-  reiWring  ordBr;'  but  th/y  lud   Humhtra, 

dutmy,    Fortnnatt-ly,  Lord  and  it  cno  hardty  ht  dolled  that,  if  Ihtf 

~  strong  practical  common  Itadvaltud  their  ratortd  righti.  tkty  »"     ' 


u.  r     _j_i-  -'j'.i     i  support  the  Govtmmtni  vihich  rinvtd  thoM 

he  foundation  of  the  happy  ^.  ^„  ,^     ^„  j^„^  ^,4,-,,  „^  ,4, 

contidence   and     security  thd.     The  Goremo^GenBral  is  therefore 

w  exists.     The  ai'gnmeuts  of  opinioa  that  theM  rillugp  ooeapaats,  as 

by  the  Govern  or- General  eoch.  dp«i?m>  little  mnsidemtinn  frpm  n*. 

-  the  reversal   of  the  old  ^'^  ',''""'  rr.-i-i",  ■,- «..l?  «-  i.,-....^M^ 

id  to  establish  instead  ••]'    '    '    ■        '   ,  "''/,f_ 

2y  of  a  directly  o]ipositi-  ir,,. 
•o  well  worthy  of  notice, 

them  may  still  be  based 
y  of  the  future.     It  was 

]ut   to  Lord  Canning,  as  After  acquiring   anch    pracUoal 

:  of  apology  for  the  village  experience  of  tlio  wishes  and  cn^  - 

),  that  they  had  renounced  toms  of  the  people,  it  is  not  anr- 

*-!y   conferred  rights    bo-  prising  that,  since  the  snppreasioD.' 

:y  '  had  not  influence  and  of  the  Mutiny  and   Bebellion,  wi 

louph  '  to  retain  what  had  entirely   new  policy  has  been  in- 

nted  to  thetn,   much  less  augnrated,   and  that  the  days   of 

s  in  restoring  order;  an  annexation,  confiscation,  and  spolia- 

nary  argument,  of  which  tionhavebeendoolarodtobeforever 

hip  did  not   fail   to  take  at  an  end.  A  great  change  has  taken 

e.      Lord  Canning  wrot«,  place  in  native  feeling  and  opinion 

i,  1858:  since  Uiat  momentous    period;   a 
change   which    has  been    brought 

Uago  holders  Bckaowledged  the  ^feont  slowly,  it  is  true,  and  by  im- 

ty,^%ntt^"  Ther^^  PO-^P^b'^.  d^r^.forconfidenOB^ 

ls    though    they    regarded    the  especially  in  the  East,  is  a  plant  of 

It   made   at  the  Settlement  as  veiy    slow    growth.       The    natira 

ri. — so.  LXXTI.     SEW  BEBIEF,  I  I 
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princes,    chiefs,    and  landownen  attaflipt         a  in  1804^4, 

were  not  easily  reassored.    They  praanLoi    lAWiWBOe^fth 

narrowly  watched  all  the  prooeeo-  papil  '.  ThooHMOa^  ft 

ings  of  the  Indian  Ooyemment  for  the    kuui.  fcdttleBMPft  in 

some  undonhted  proof  of  the  tratihL  finally-  mammgoA  hj'  Lord 

andrealityof  the  gradooB  promises  aftir  the  liran^,  gmm  i 

contained    in  her  Majesty's  Pro-  wUle  "to  ilia  mopft  panfli 

clamation.     Bnt   even  nnder    the  hensioiMi.     Aglm  ift  wm 

government  of  Lord  Canning,  hj  that  'ihe  sewultjF  4i  ill  i 

whom  the  new  policy  was  loyally  xiatiTea  hold  nortdsaria 

inaugurated,  grave  qnestions  now  session  of  the  aoil  mB  ab 

and  then  arose  which  excited  the  saovifioed.  But  happiWIhr.f 

anxious  suspicions  of  the  feadatoxy  and  oontentmeoft  at  ioim^ 

princes,    who    still  only  half  be-  not  allowed.    The  omSm 

lieved   that   the   new  ^policy  was  prescribed   fiieft   taj   uati 

intended  to  be  acted  upon  as  an  twrongh,  oonfinned  hf.  Lori 

invariable  rule.    The  succession  to  and  ftuthfal^  otexiad  inlaf 

the  petty  Principality  of  Dhar,  and  Lord    OHUung,  mm   WBS^ 

to  the  very  considerable  State  of  obserred  and  hflnestly  pa 

Travancorc,  was  long  held  in  sns-  its  l^timsite  end.    And  fla 

penso,  and  gave  rise  to  many  agi-  causes  alone  do  ire  now  h 

tating  doubts    among  the    native  the  present  hapoj  sftsfts  ii 

states.    And  still  more  recently  the  the  obeerinff  and  hwwftl  t 

example  of  Baroda,  though  perhaps  confidence  m  onr  rnlei 
in  all  respects  reassuring,  was  not        Bnt  more  is  vanftsd  U 

calculated  from  one  important  point  the   contentment  and  kf 

of  view  to  have  a  beneficial  ^ect.  the  prinoea,  ddsb^  snd  pi 

But  if  the  Guik  war  has  been  person.  Indii^— of  tfaU  Ittys  eisfts  m 

ally  pun  ished  for  a  crime  of  which  he  who  natoral]^  ywa  sAsr  |l 

was  acquitted,  it  is  pretty  generally  power,  snch  as  eome  of  « 

understood  in  India  that  he  was  de-  fathers    eiqoyed  odv  tt 

throned  on  account  of  the  misrole,  princes  before  the  Bast  fad 

oppression,  and  anarchy  which  pre-  pany  had  Itoqubed  Lapsrii 

vailed  under  the  sanction  of  his  in  the  conntfy.     It.  is  not 

authority.     For  no  better  reason  that  the  prinooe  shonM  ho  s 

Oudh  was  annexed  by  Lord  Dal«  that  their  indepeodsaos  en 

housie,  and  became  an  integral  por-  will  never  nnxig^teoBS^  bit 

tion  of  the  British   dominions  in  and  that  if  thsj  die  eUU 

India.     But  if  we  had  dealt  with  rights  of  their  ndoptsdji 

that  kingdom  on  the  same  principle  wul  be  invibhUTxeqNSftid 

which   dictated   the  recent  pohcnr  it  enough  that  ftne  wtASH^ 

adopted    towards    Baroda,    Oudh  landed  gentij  of  Ike  OBuii 

would  at  this  moment  have  been  a  feel  that  they  are  no  lovpl 

powerful  and  well-govemed  native  mercy  of  any  jonflgdsfal^ 

state,  second  to  none  in  India.     So  who  happened  to  inepoai 

far,  thorofoi-e,  Baroda  stands  forth  new-£Ekng£Bd  theoiT  nglti 

as  a  signal  example  of  the  great  land-tenures  of  theur  oooati 

change  of  policy  which  duriog  the  our  duty,  as  it  woold  be 

last  two  decades  has  governed  our  interest,  to  find  for  ntttiTes 

relations  with    and  our  treatment  rank     and     distingnisfaod 

of  tlic  independent  native  princes  suitable  oc<    pations  in  wti 

of  India.     The  native  landowners  might   ezei    ise     their  tsk 

have   also    equal    reason   for  self-  our  ad'  a^  while  ^btj  < 

gratulaiion.     It   is    true   that    the  for  tl  ,ea  oareSBB  W 
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tion.  Only  by  snch. 
we  hope  to  attract  to 
a  devoted  and  loyal  snp- 
itives  of  the  highest 
0  in  time  of  peace 
worthily  and  usefolly 
ad  perfectly  contentea, 
'  or  in  time  of  danger 
narter  wonld  be  bonnd 
\y  by  the  ties  of  self-, 
d  gratitude.  No  other 
the  world,  if  it  could 
Mission  of  India,  would 
le  natives  one-half  the 
tlio  material  advantages 
)ossess  under  our  rule. 
;ill  within  the  reach  of 
to  employ  and  utilise 
ous  high  capabilities 
racteriso  many  of  the 
ndia,  iu  a  manner  which 
ely  contribute  to  their 
t,  happiness,  and  pride, 
add  immensely  to  the 
d  security  of  our  Empire, 
now  arrived  at  an  era 
t  to  mark  the  inaugura- 
ew,  a  lofty,  and  a  grand 
he  assumption  by  her 
e  Queen  of  an  Indian 
:Ie;  the  auspicious  visit 
[ICC  of  Wales;  the  ap- 
of  a  new  Viceroy ;  the 
peace  and  the  material 
>f  tlie  country  ;  the  con- 
tlie  hup])iness  enjoyed 
>eB  of  the  people,  will 
lebnite  the  commence- 
new  reif^.  Wo  have 
tlie  hifrhest  point,  and 
d  by  ])hysical  means  all 
vitliin  oQr  reach.  Wo 
•eurely  survey  the  ar- 
tions  and  troubles,  the 
md  (hmprers  of  the  past, 
lie  unlimited  field  which 
K-hed  before  us  as  the 
vim  of  our  moral  con- 
lie  I'll t Tire.  Every  con- 
in  fact,  points  to  the 
he  most  fitting  moment 
liiv  of  nn wonted  trust- 
u'encrosity  on  our  part 
)  native  races  of  India. 


The  same  change  whicli  dur^ig  ibe^ 
past  twenty  years  ha#  taikep  pl^» 
in  cor  policy  in  r^;ard  to  the  main-, 
tenance  of  the  rights,  the  poases- 
sionSy  and  dignities  of  the  pijnces,! 
chie^  and  people,  shoold  ferth^th. 
be  inang^oratea  in  a  large,  lib^ralp^ 
andgiaciona  spirit,  with  regard  to, 
the  exnployment  of  natives  of  rank,, 
abiliiy^  and  ^telligence,  in  Mghf. 
and  responsible  offices  midei:  we, 
Crown. 

At  present  the  only  careers  open^ 
to  Hindoos  of  tlie  highesii  class  and* 
of  onqoestionable  capacity  are  to  be 
'found  in  the  native  states  of  India. 
As  a  general  role,  the  coveted  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  and  miUtaiy 
services  are  absolutely  dosea 
against  thez];!.  One  or  two  highly- 
educated  Bengalees  have  succeeded 
in  entering  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  covenanted  civil  service — ^the 
official  'hierarchy  of  the  heaven- 
bom.'  Bat  the  conditions  under 
which  this  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished are  so  formidable  and 
restrictive  in  character  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitive.  If  it  be 
asked  who  are  the  most  remarkable 
natives  at  present  occupying  exalted 
positions  in  India,  we  shall  be  told 
that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
service  of  the  native  states.  Sir 
Dinkur  Kao,  who  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia 
of  Gwalior  performed  priceless  ser- 
vices to  his  own  prince  and  to  the 
British  power  during  the  Mutiny,  is 
a  native  of  the  old  school,  wholly 
untutored  in  the  learning  of  the 
West,  but  who  would  have  made 
for  himself  a  ^reat  name  in  any 
country.  Sir  Madahva  Bao,  before 
he  occupied  his  present  position  as 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  State  of 
Baroda,  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Travancore,  where  he  accomplished 
the  boast  of  Themistoclcs,  having  by 
his  remarkable  administrative  abili- 
ties made  a  small  state  both  a  great 
and  a  happy  one.  Tliis  eminent 
man  is  a  typo  of  the  educated 
native  of  the  present  day.     He  was 
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trained  and  bronght  up  in  onr 
Oovemment  College  at  Madras; 
bnt  if  lie  had  entered  the  Britisih 
service  he  wonld  have  been  deemed 
fortunate  if  after  many  years  of 
arduous  occupation  he  had  attained 
the  subordinate  and  inferior  position 
of  an  uncovenanted  deputy  ool« 
lector  or  a  Sudder  Ameen — posts 
infinitely  beneath  those  instantly 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  right  uv 
the  newly-arrived  younor  feigH»n 
competition  -  wallah.  The  Tery 
lowest,  the  least  informed  and  ez- 
X)erienced,  of  the  covenanted  civil 
servants  would  have  been  his 
superior.  Then  again  there  are  to 
be  found  such  eminent  examples  of 
high  renown  achieved  in  the  govern. 
ment  of  great  and  powerfnl  states 
as  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad, and  Sir  Jung  BahadoTi  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  the  Gluoles 
Martel  of  Nepaul.  These  great 
men  have,  it  is  true,  been  honoured 
by  the  Indian  Government.  They 
have  had  titles  of  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  and  Sir  Dinknr  Bao 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council.  Bilt  neither 
of  them  could  by  any  possibility 
have  acquired  under  onr  pre- 
sent system  of  administration  the 
honours  and  distinctions  they  now 
enjoy,  simply  because  the  golden 
portals  giving  admission  to  snch 
exalted  careers  would  not  have  been 
open  to  them  as  servants  of  the 
British  Crown.  Does  not  this 
simple  and  undeniable  statement 
alone  condemn  a  system  under 
which  the  exclasion  of  such  men 
from  high  and  honourable  careers  is 
deliberately  practised  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  where  are  the 
men  whom  we  could  employ,  and 
how  could  we  employ  them  ?  No 
lack  of  the  right  sort  of  aspirants 
need  be  feared.  There  are  the  sons 
and  descendants  of  princes  as  well  as 
of  innumerable  rajahs  and  of  hic'h- 
bom  and  influential  chiefs — all  hold- 
ing a  great  stake  in  the  country,  and 


^— who^ 


m  1 
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diei    y 
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to  them,  vronld  nudn 
time  to  poiitioiis  of  s 
turn  in  onr  Mrrioe.  J 
are  the  lugMy  adtocBtei 
gent  yoang  mndooe-^ 
wellMMiuniliiiMie — w 
tinffaiflhed  thmnielfee  i 
oolbgesi  and  wlio  nm 
been  80  eroellenilT  irell 
fitted  fiyr  tbe  batlla  of  I 
ezpresdy  to  make  the 
duMxmtented.  Wl^iho 
to  diffiue  the  Uglieetd^ 
ledge  and  enDgbieuii 
snccessive  genentions 
yonnff  men,  and  yet  < 
exdode  tfasni  firam  taki 
qnate  jNurt  in  tbe  admii 
tne  aflours  of  ihflir  own  c 
As  a  general  mk^  : 
assumed  tliat  itvoold  m 
sary  that  natiTee  of  U^ 
great  ability  aboold  f 
special  maukti  tninni 
pecnliar  intelleMnil  ae 
of  voong  iniKtaiy  esd 
dvifian  oonmetitioii-ml 
they  entered  tbe  mrr 
State.  Chazaetsr  and  ai 
tode  fiir  work  of  a  i| 
flhoold  weuh  man  fli 
taring  of  all  lb  aitsw 

altboDffh  nibh  knowleta 
allowed  ita  dna  we^gaL 

spirited  yoong  ffitt,  or  1 
BohiOai  irilii 
of  Engfiab,  aafwiAaH 
as  is  vaoally 
informed 
example,  a  jmdbfldW 
Akhar  or  Hai^aa  M^M 
— onght  alwaya  to  hmi 
person  a  oertain  passportl 
ment  wbibh,  in  eoaifli 
might  lead  to  bigb,  rmH 
honourable  oBee.  H  jB 
and  *'  '  hva  Bao 
a  00  Ure 
woola  hMf  be  'sho 
the  WTfihassil  • 
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!    proved    their    anperior.  cliicf  in  command  of  a  natire  irre- 

roqnire  in  nativo  officials  ^olar   cavalry  corps,    precisely  on 

rained  and  evsnly  balanced  the  same   footing  and  equality  aa 

:nowledge  and  experience  English   officers  occupying  similar 

and  affairs,   and   marked  positioss.     And  indeed  it  is  quite 

■ative  ability  comSjiaodn'ith  within   tho   bounds    of    possibility 

and  decision  of  purpose ;  that    distinguished   native    officers 

e   aro  qnalities  ivhich   we  should  command  infantry  as  well  as 

foster  and  employ  vrher-  cavalry  i-egtmeuta,  and  in  conrao  of 

are  to  be  fonnd.      It  may  time  rise  to  even  yot  higher  com- 

lat  such  qnalities  itre  rarely  miiiids — with  brigades  under  their 

,  with  among  tliu  luitivcs ;  orders     containing    English    rejp- 

wlio  know  Indiri  iire  well  ments    with    English     lientenaut- 

itsuchmen as, fot example,  colonels  at  the  head  of  them, 

h  Mann  Singh,  of  Shah-  No  doubt  this  will  be  deemed  '  a 

i  many  others  who  might  pestilent  heresy  '  by  some  military 

1,  who  at  once  came  to  the  men,  and  possibly  by  some  Indian 

ring  our  time  of  trauble,  statesmen ;  but  we  venture  to  say 

,hese   qnalities   in   a  high  that  the  soldier-statesnien  of  highest 

ind  are  anything;  Imt  rare  repute,  both  of   the  past  and    of 

uuntry.     A  nati\'e   ought  the  present  time — men  like  Jamca 

isarily  to  be  advanced   to  Outram     and     Henry     Lawrence, 

;o  simply  because  ho  hap-  Herbert     Edwardes     and    NevUla 

c  the  SOB  or  relative  of  a  Cbamberlain,  Lord  Lawrence  and 

r  of    a  great    nobloman;  Lord  Nupier  of    Magdala — wonld 

ever  hopeful  promise,  high  approve  of  such  a  measure.     From 

r  well-tried  ciperieuee  are  a   purely  military   point    of   view 

>  matter  in  what  rank  or  such  commands  held  by  natives  of 

D,  it  wonld  be  a,    mistake  great   personal  distinction,  and  of 

lake  nse  of  them  to    the  weight  and  iullnence  among  their 

Ivuntage.  countrymen,  would  entail  no  risk, 

:sti-ittion  or  two  will  suffice  while  it  might  bo  confidently  ex. 

Ac  how  these  views  might  pected  that  the  duties  attached  to 

.'d    out    in   practice.       So  them     wonld    be    efficiently    per- 

ison   can  be  assigned,   for  formed.     No  danger  could  by  any 

wliy    young    natives    of  possibility  arise,  while  the  greatest 

th   and  fortune,    provided  amount  of  good  might  result,  firom. 

sc'ss   the  necessary  ability  reposing   so    much    confidence    in 

a  [larision  for  the  pursuit  distinguished    Hindoos.      From    a 

should  not  be  appointed  political  point  of    view  the  rsBiiIt 

lissioned    officers    in    our  would  probably  be  highly  beneficial. 

regiments,     whether     of  The  meritorious  recipients  of  such 

nt'tillery,      or     infantry,  appointments  could  not   bat    feel 

U-approved  and  long  ser-  personally  ths  highest  gratification 

.-iiig   thoroughly  mastered  at  occDpying  positions  of  exalted 

duties  and  given  evidence  military   rank    and    responsibihty, 

ies  fitting  them  for  higher  while  their  counttymen  would  also 

in  theserviec,  these  young  feel  honoured  by  their  elevation.  Of 

might    bo    promoted    and  course  this  ideal  would  take  a  lonji 

1  according  to  their  deserts  time  practically  to  realise,  and  pro- 

1  important  and  responsible  hably  bnt  few  of  such  high  appoint- 

Is.     It  would   not   be  too  menta  wonld  he  eierciaed  by  natives 

.'ipcct  that  some  of  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  for  thej 

'   '    1  as  second  or  would  necessarily  be  of  an  ezcep* 
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tional  character.  But  this  limita- 
tion in  no  way  affects  the  general 
principle  which  nnderlies  the  pro- 
posal, that  native  officers  should  be 
men  having  power  and  respon- 
sibility, and  not  men  of  straw — 
feeble  and  powerless  for  good,  and 
always  ready  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  bold,  designing  sepoys. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
principle  was  actively  enforced  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  by  Lord 
Clive  more  than  a  century  ago. 
In  those  early  days  of  our  rede, 
when  w^o  had  yet  to  carve  out  our 
empire,  the  native  officers  possessed 
real  authority  and  were  respected 
accordingly.  But  a  seniority  sys- 
tem, aggravated  by  dangerous  con- 
cessions of  various  kinds,  had  pro- 
duced in  the  days  before  the  Mu- 
tiny an  effete  body  of  native  officers 
who,  after  thirty  years'  service,  had 
risen  from  the  ranks— a  body  of 
pitiable  old  imbeciles  who  were 
fain  to  be  commanded  by  the 
European  scrgeant-majorA  of  their 
regiments.  Ignorant  sepoys  thus 
grew  in  process  of  time  into  jeme- 
dars  and  soubahdars;  when  they 
had  lost  all  energy  of  mind  and 
body  they  assumed  the  golden- 
cowrie  necklets:  they  were  pro- 
moted to  positions  of  rank  devoid 
of  authority ;  and,  being  from  long- 
continued  sabordination  utterly  de- 
void of  spirit  and  self-reliance, 
they  w^ere  necessarily  destitute  of 
influence,  and  were  even  despised 
by  the  class  of  men  from  whom 
they  had  sprung.  During  the 
great  Mutiny  these  men  were,  as  a 


mlo,  thmst  aside,  u 
adventnxxniB  sepo^or  1 
sergeant,  men  in  the  ] 
who  genevallr  eeiaec 
oommand.  u  ftitw 
let  the  nativeojlDoei a n 
on  after  thai .  Ihahimi ; 
a  snperior  clmas  of  men 
work  their  war  npwan 
with,  and  on  the  aame  < 
eqnalityaa,  their  En|^ 
in  arms,  and  we  shs 
but  be  considerBUe  gi 
by.  Give  the  spirited 
do<»  of  good  birth  ai 
(air  field  and  no  &Toiir 
where  ihej  oan^cdinib  tl 
promotion,  and  let  the 
themselyes-^t  will  be 
fiialt  if  they  do  not  fioi 
uppermost.  Let  the 
tmffuished  among  them 
and  fiuthfnl  servioe  be 
fill  dignified  posts  on  i 
the  Gommander-in-Oiii 
Viceroj.  >  And  we  Taoii 
the  result  would  be  the ; 
of  some  of  the  most  di 
distinguished  natirsoCs 
ally  as  caralry  ksdn^ 
world  has  ever  seen.  -H 
ever  been  noted  br  i 
What  has  been  in  the  pv 
possibility  of  the  ftitaia 
the  Saraeen  was  a  tomm 
worthy  of  Bkhaid  tfcsUo 
of  Wngland. 

hiph  eharacter  and  tatai 
might  be-  advanosd  tf  M 
most  enviable  oBees  is 
Servioe.    The  old  mfd 


*  Since  this  iirticio  was  in  type  it  has  been  aanoniieed  tiiSt  tse: 
Bcn^l  L.'UK*ers,  Mahomed  Afzal  and  Annoop  Sing,  aie  aovaSBaaipantall 
Wah:8  to  Knpland  an  Dative  nides-de-cunn.  *  Tm  flflt  wnmiV  MJl  jh  9 
spondent  of  the  Timei*,  '  is  of  a  very  good  family,  being  emmaetcawkhtli 
Cabul.  He  was  with  liiddulph  in  Yarkund,  and  ia  a  tut  gaUaaft  fiOiV* 
scn-ed  under  GcnrRil  Pr«)bvn.  He  .had  five  honea  killed  UDder  hiauM|li 
wounds.'  Herein  his  Koyal  Highness  has  set  an  admiimble  esBmida.  Tlili 
beginninpr,  and  partly  exemplifies  in  practice  the  riewa  adroealHrai  fteM 
he  obsorveil,  however,  that  n'seldars  are  not  commiaaiontou  aflkH%  ael  4ll 
un  equiility  with  even  the  h)we8t  grade  of  English  comm  woBadilk0iii 
ments.  A  young  English  cornet  or  sub^licutenaot  who  hbd 
command  a  veteran  re^cldar,  even  if  he  had  higfa^ 
engagements. 
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nta  worn  thread-bare  to  promise  and  bright  rejoicing,  and 
reverse  of  this  proposi-  would  take  its  origin  from  the 
ell  known.  Knt  tho  happy  period  remarlcablo  for  the 
oative  corraptiou  would  suspicions  visit  of  the  EVince  of 
inder  the  strong  light  WaJes  to  India, 
lid  be  reflect«d  upon  A  third  and  lest  point — probably 
high  public  distinction,  the  most  important  of  all — remains 
ociated  with  English  to  Ijo  noticed.  According  to  law 
!S  in  the  moet  reapon-  the  great  landowners  of  India  are 
of  administration,  na-  now  powerleea  to  interfere  for  the 
first  rank  in  birth  and  preservation  of  order,  either  to 
lid  thoronghly  under-  pnnish  a  breach  of  the  peace  or 
maxim,  Noble«gt:  rMiye.  to  redreaa  any  wrong  that  may 
3ould  be  more  serupu-  be  committed  in  their  immediate 
nl  of  their  reputations,  neighbonrhood.  They  cannot  ei- 
nsitivc  of  ap]iearanceH,  crcise  the  powers  entrnated  even  to 
;h-cia8s  natives  of  India,  a  young  English  '  boy  '  deputy- 
will  be  aaked,  ai-o  they  magistrate.  The  latest  mrired 
Lted  to  the  Civil  Ser-  civilian,  the  yoangest  and  least 
wonid  bo  absurd  to  esperienced  of  the  competition- 
mpetitivo  examinations  wallahs,  may  have  magistenal 
■a.  The  Viceroy  has  control  over  a  district  equal  In 
opportunitiea  of  dis-  extent  to  half  an  English  conn^  ; 
e  most  snitablu  candi-  and  the  two  or  three  groat  native 
:ivil  employment  from  landowners  whose  word  would  bo 
of  his  numerous  agents,  law  among  their  people,  and  to 
nd  govemorB.  All  tlit;  whom  the  whole  of  that  district 
I  promising  youiig  nn-  belongs,  have  to  submit  all  their 
country — fine  raw  ma-  difl'erencta  to  the  decision  of  the 
engthening  our  political  youthful  and  oftentimes  the  ignor- 
on  —  are  growing  up  ant  and  inexperienced  stranger.  It 
observation  of  our  owu  is  true  that  many  of  these  landlords 
al  officers ;  aiid  out  of  exercise  a  kind  of  feudal  influence 
d  for  selection  the  result  over  their  tenants  and  retainere, 
y  be  altogether  disap-  and  tLat  frequently  they  establish 
Anyhow,  it  would  not  their  right  to  administer  justice 
3UH  procccdiu)^'  to  muke  among  them  in  an  informal  manner; 
nniiig.  Let  the  experi-  bnt  practically  in  the  eyo  of  the  law 
adually  and  even  most  they  are  powerless,  and  it  is  still 
ried.  Let  it  bo  under-  possible  to  travel  for  days  through 
generally  known  that  vast  tracts  of  country  wholly  occn- 
'es  of  talent  belonging  pied  and  possessed  by  nowerlU 
ng  class  may  be  ap-  i^ii'l.v.-.'—--.  -inl  niii>  of  whom  can 
the    Civil    Service    on  !■  ■                           ■  nf  a  deputy  or  of 

lalitywith  ourownbost    i:  j. — j^ 

they    may    commence  Why  should  not  our  GoTemment 

-s  In   the  grand  arena  in  India  entmst  to  these  influential 

roiluccd  our  most  dis-  natives  the  authority  of  justices  of 

Indian   st^teamen,    our  the  peace  ?     Why  shonld  they  not 

)ur   Hetcnlfa,   and   our  be  invited  to  assist  the  paid  and 

that    will     be     quit«  official  magistracy  of  their  sevenl 

c  spell  would  soon  work  districts  in  the  preservation  of  order 

t  would  bo  the  inaugn-  and  in  the  repression   of  orimeP 

Dew  era,  full  of  hopefnl  Why  should  the  men  who  are  mcsfe 
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powerful  for  good  be  deliberately 
banned  and  interdicted  from  all  in- 
terference with  civil  government^ 
unless  indeed  to  make  them  power- 
fhl  for  evil — to  drive  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  distrust,  and  compel 
them  to  become  onr  secret  and 
bitter  enemies  instead  of  our  avowed 
and  steadfast  friends  ?  Are  these 
the  men  whom  we  ought  to  fear  or 
of  whom  we  ought  to  be  jealous ; 
•and  if  we  cannot  safely  entrust 
to  them  the  ordinary  magisterial 
powers  which  every  English  gentle- 
man of  landed  estate  may  exercise 
in  his  own  country,  what  opinion 
can  we  entertain  of  the  good- will  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  security  of 
our  hold  upon  the  country  ? 

It  is  needless  to  seek  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  exceeding  folly  and  the 
terrible  mischief  of  such  a  policy 
of  unwise  and  undeserved  mistrust. 
The  history  of  the  great  Mutiny  is 
full  of  them.  Baboo  Kower  Singh 
of  Jugdespore,  who  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  Dinapore  mutineers, 
who  besieged  the  heroic  little  garri- 
son at  Arrah,  and  carried  on  open 
war  for  months  against  our  flying 
columns,  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
our  system  had  politically  excom- 
municated, and  whom  we  gave  over 
to  be  ruled  by  fledgeling  deputy- 
magistrates.  The  Nawab  of 
Eurruckabad,  who  hounded  our 
officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  river  Ganges  from 
Futtygurh  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  Cawnpore,  was  another  man  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  sad  to  think 
what  might  have  been  done  by  such 
men  to  save  the  lives  of  our  people 
in  the  day  of  their  great  trouble, 
had  they  only  desired  to  throw  into 
the  scale  their  influence  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  But  we  have  now  to 
ihink  not  what  these  men  became, 
but  what  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
make  men  of  ^e  same  class  at  the 
present  day. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  are  the  people  whom  we  ought 
by  every  means  in  our  powei*  to 


interest  in  the  preservation 
and  peace  throughout  the 
Confidence  would  not  be 
away  upon  them;  and  v 
possible  they  should  recei 
the  officials  of  the  Gov 
every  mark  of  honour  and 
Such  is  not  oflen  the  case  at 
But  the  universal  practice 
be — whereas  it  is  now  the  i; 
exception — that  wherever 
of  purpose  and  fidelity 
State,  and  a  desire  to  tcdce 
public  afiairs,  were  manif< 
natives  of  rank  or  by  the 
of  great  estates,  they  shonh 
vited  to  assume  the  func 
honorary  magistrates  in  ifa 
districts,  and  te  aid  by  t! 
fluence  and  presence  ti 
practicable  tlie  Civil  Ser 
the  Crown. 

Twenty  years  have  passe 
since  Lord  Dalhousie  hand 
to  Lord  Canning  the  gov 
of  our  Indian  Empire. 
India  at  peace — a  most 
peace,  it  is  true.  Not  a  c 
big  as  a  man's  hand  was  a 
to  be  seen  on  the  political 
But,  as  the  retiring  Viceroy 
one  could  tell  when  tha 
might  not  appear  and 
spread  gloom  over  the  wh 
bringing  with  it  the  des 
hurricane  of  war.  Ominoui 
Direst  foreboding  soon  te  be 
beyond  saddest  and  darkest 
tions  !  The  broken-down  stt 
with  intellect  still  bright  a: 
getic,  went  home  to  die, 
behind  him  a  dreaded  nai 
only  the  shadow  of  his  gi 
The  oppressive  political 
and  stagnation  that  ensue 
boded  the  coming  storm, 
definable  sense  of  impendii 
mity  seemed  present  to  evei 
The  reins  of  power  had  jpas 
the  nerveless  grasp  of  his  ix 
successor.  And  with  his  d< 
terminated  for  ever  the  1 
but  brilliant  era  of  annezat 

A  terrible  revenge  and  a 


qniokly  followed ;  but  out. 
)  come  good.  Tbe  country 
regenerated,  and  we  nnw- 
re  see  contentment  uud 
J  among  the  people,  and 
e  and  loyalty  among  their 
Ifo  cloud  is  on  the  horizon, 
and  rejoicing  arc  in  every 
NcTer  have  the  prospects 
aeemed  more   reasonably 

The  Prince's  .visit    has 

with  splendid  cfiect  this 
ite  of  aflairs,  and  created 
es  and  expectations  of  yet 
appinesB  to  come  among 
s  of  the  people.  Again 
^vemor- General  has  be- 

the  glorions  prospect  of 
hat  the  victories  of  peace 
sa  renowned  than  those  of 
iw  the  promising  harvest 
ture  may  be  reiiped,  and 
ct  expectations  of  tho 
>  legitimately  fnlfiUcd,  I 
ibly  endeavoored  to  show, 
anxions  thoaght  that  die- 

eerenity    of  oar   future 
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prospects  ia  that  we  are  still  too 
widely  separated  in  feeling  and 
opinion,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day business  of  life,  from  our  Indian 
fellow-Bubjecta.  Probably  for  two 
or  three  generations  to  come  cast« 
will  still  sncceed,  even  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 
in  keeping  the  two  races  too  much 
apart.  But  it  is  possible,  for  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  in  the  manner 
hero  suggested,  without  actnally 
eating  ODe  another's  salt  fit  the 
same  table,  to  acquire  habits  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  aud 
to  cultivate  intimate  personal 
friendship,  to  each  other's  advan- 
tage and  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
And  if  this  should  happily  be  the 
result  of  tbe  Prince's  visit,  the 
Hindoos  may  at  some  far  distant 
future  be  taught  ia  look  back  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness iti  India  as  a  more  auspicioaa 
event  than  any  Avatar  known  to 
their  mythology. 

W.  Hamis. 
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powerful  for  good  be  deliberately 
banned  and  interdicted  from  all  in- 
terference with  civil  government^ 
unless  indeed  to  make  them  power- 
fhl  for  evil — to  drive  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  distrust,  and  compel 
them  to  become  onr  secret  and 
bitter  enemies  instead  of  our  avowed 
and  steadfast  friends  ?  Are  these 
the  men  whom  we  ought  to  fear  or 
of  whom  we  ought  to  be  jealous ; 
.and  if  we  cannot  safely  entrust 
to  them  the  ordinary  magisterial 
powers  which  every  English  gentle- 
man of  landed  estate  may  exercise 
in  his  own  country,  what  opinion 
can  we  entertain  of  the  good- will  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  security  of 
our  hold  upon  the  country  ? 

It  is  needless  to  seek  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  exceeding  folly  and  the 
terrible  mischief  of  such  a  policy 
of  unwise  and  undeserved  mistrust. 
The  history  of  the  great  Mutiny  is 
full  of  them.  Baboo  Kower  Singh 
of  Jugdespore,  who  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  Dinapore  mutineers, 
who  besieged  the  heroic  little  garri- 
son at  Arrah,  and  carried  on  open 
war  for  months  against  our  flying 
columns,  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
our  system  had  politically  excom- 
municated, and  whom  we  gave  over 
to  be  ruled  by  fledgeling  deputy- 
magistrates.  The  Nawab  of 
Purruckabad,  who  hounded  our 
officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  river  Ganges  from 
Futtygurh  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  Cawnpore,  was  another  man  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  sad  to  think 
what  might  have  been  done  by  such 
men  to  save  the  lives  of  our  people 
in  the  day  of  their  great  trouble, 
had  they  only  desired  to  throw  into 
the  scale  their  influence  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  But  we  have  now  to 
think  not  what  these  men  became, 
but  what  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
make  men  of  &e  same  class  at  the 
present  day. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  are  the  people  whom  we  ought 
by  every  means  in  our  power'  to 


interest  in  the  preservatioi 
and  peace  throuehont  the 
Confidence  womd  not  b( 
away  upon  them;  and 
possible  they  should  rece 
the  officials  of  the  6o' 
every  mark  of  honour  an< 
Such  is  not  often  the  case  a 
But  the  universal  practic 
be — whereas  it  is  now  the 
exception — that  wherevei 
of  purpose  and  fidelity 
State,  and  a  desire  to  tak 
public  afiairs,  were  manij 
natives  of  rank  or  by  th< 
of  great  estates,  they  shon 
vited  to  assume  the  fun 
honorary  magistrates  in  t 
districts,  and  to  aid  by 
fluence  and  presence  "< 
practicable  the  Civil  Sei 
the  Crown. 

Twenty  years  have  pas£ 
since  Lord  Dalhousie  ban 
to  Lord  Canning  the  go' 
of  our  Indian  Empire. 
India  at  peace — a  most 
peace,  it  is  true.  Not  a 
big  as  a  man's  hand  was  i 
to  be  seen  on  the  political 
But,  as  the  retiring  Vicero; 
one  could  tell  when  th 
might  not  appear  and 
spread  gloom  over  the  wl 
bringing  with  it  the  de 
hurricane  of  war.  Ominoi 
Direst  foreboding  soon  to  b 
beyond  saddest  and  darkest 
tions  !  The  broken-down  si 
with  intellect  still  bright  i 
getic,  went  home  to  die 
behind  him  a  dreaded  m 
only  the  shadow  of  his  g 
The  oppressive  political 
and  stagnation  that  ensi 
boded  the  coming  storm, 
definable  sense  of  impend 
mity  seemed  present  to  ev( 
The  reins  of  power  had  pa 
the  nerveless  grasp  of  his  i 
successor.  And  with  bis  c 
terminated  for  ever  the 
but  brilliant  era  of  ftn-nftTik 

A  terrible  revenge  and  a 
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qnickl J  followed ;  but  out 
a  come  good.  The  country 
regenerated,  and  we  now 
)re  see  contentment  and 
y  among  the  people,  and 
ie  and  loyalty  among  their 
No  clond  is  on  the  horizon, 

and  rejoicing  are  in  every 
Never  have  the  prospects 

seemed  more  reasonably 
The  Prince's  ^ visit  has 
I  with  splendid  effect  this 
ate  of  affairs,  and  created 
yea  and  expectations  of  yet 
lappiness  to  come  among 
88  of  the  people.  Again 
Governor- General  has  be- 

the  glorious  prospect  of 
h&t  the  victories  of  peace 
»s  renowned  than  those  of 
3w  the  promising  harvest 
iture  may  be  reaped,  and 
mt  expectations  of  the 
e  legitimately  fulfilled,  I 
ably  eDdeavoored  to  show, 
anxious  thought  that  dis- 
)   serenity    of  our   future 


prospects  is  that  we  are  still  too 
widely  separated  in  feeling  and 
opinioD,  and  in  the  ordinary  every* 
day  business  of  life,  from  onr  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  Probably  for  two 
or  three  generations  to  come  caste 
will  still  succeed,  even  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 
in  keeping  the  two  races  too  much 
apart.  But  it  is  possible,  for  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  in  the  manner 
here  suggested,  without  actually 
eating  one  another's  salt  at  the 
same  table,  to  acquire  habits  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
to  cultivate  intimate  personal 
friendship,  to  each  other's  advan- 
tage and  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
And  if  this  should  happily  be  the 
result  of  the  Prince's  visit,  the 
Hindoos  may  at  some  far  distant 
future  be  taught  to  look  back  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness in  India  as  a  more  auspicious 
event  than  any  Avatar  known  to 
their  mythology. 

W.  Harris. 
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IT  may  seem  rather  late  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  a  Census  taken  so 
long  since  as  the  year  1871,  but  it 
was  not  nntil  February  1876  that  the 
Irish  Census  Commissioners*  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  their  *  General 
Report*  of  the  Census  taken*in  Ire- 
land in  that  year. 

The  dry  records  of  such  works 
are  uninviting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  but  few  persons  are  found  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  their  peru- 
sal ;  and  yet  upon  many  matters  of 
vast  import  to  the  Empire  they 
afford  a  most  valuable  amount  of 
information.  With  us,  the  narra- 
tive recorded  in  their  pages  is  one 
of  steady  progress,  a  progress  vary- 
ing only  in  degree;  but  in  Ireland 
events  have  not  run  in  so  even  a 
course.  Since  the -first  Census,  Ire- 
land has  passed  through  what  may 
be  designated  as  almost  a  social 
revolution,  a  fact  which  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  give  a  special 
interest  to  the  Census  records  of 
that  country;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  double  contest  which 
is  unintermittingly  being  fought 
there — the  one  a  contest  between 
Imperialism  and  what,  for  lack  of 
a  more  exact  term,  wo  must  call 
Nationalism;  the  other  a  contest 
between  the  principles  of  Romanism 
and  those  of  Protestantism  or 
Liberalism — then  indeed  the  interest 
is  heightened,  and  we  turn  with 
eagerness  to  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners for  some  light  upon  the 
strife,  and  for  some  information 
which  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  side  to  which  victory  is  in- 
clining. 

The    Irish    Census   is   therefore 


mainly  of  importance  in  1 

aspect,  and  it  is  from  tiii 

view  that  we  propose  tc 

the  mateiialB  wnich  have 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  1 

To  the  great  body  of  the 

tables,  the  maps,  and  the  s 

we  freely  accord  the  high 

but  as  regards  the  *B< 

regret  that  we  are  by  : 

able  to  speak  so  fiskvomub 

The  variation  in  the  n 

the  population  is  natnrall 

matter  to  be  noticed.     In 

year  of  the  first  authenti 

Ireland  had  6,801,827  in 

Up  to  that  time  the  popu 

been  steadily  growing  lai 

increase  had   indeed  hot 

raged  by  the  political  sj 

ginated  in  1792  by  the  J 

liament,  and  had  been  : 

by  the  peculiar  nature  of 

of    the  people;    and  alt 

1825  and  1828  measures  W4 

by  the  Imperial  Parliamei 

to   correct  the    former    J 

errors,  their  effect  could  1 

but  slow.   By  1841,  in  spi 

gration,  which  ^vas  aires 

derable,  the  population 

8,175,000.     Five  years  la 

still  higher,  being,  accordi 

best  estimates,  over  8^  mil] 

then,  in  1846,  the  crisis  ca 

and  the  two  subsequent  ; 

ever  be  remembered  as  th 

in  the  modem  history  of  Ir 

it  was  then  that  the  fearful 

of  famine  and  its  attendai 

upon  the  land,  and  millionc 

without  food.     The  sad  d 

too  familiar  to  need  repetit 

people  streamed  from  thi 


>  William  Donnelly,  C.B. ;   Sir  William  Wilde,  FJtCJSX ;  and  Oeoi) 
Abraham,  LL.D. 
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^  setting  their  hces  towards 
•  West^  where  fruitful  and 
)ited  plains  offered  them  a 
id  a  bounteous  sustenance. 
3efore  was  such  an  exodus 
[n  five  years  the  actual  de- 
n  the  population  was  com- 
at  close  upon  two  and  a 
Qlion  persons,  whilst  the 
copulation  had  sunk  in  185 1 
ad  a  half  millions, 
•vement  which  was  at  first 
sed  as  affording  the  most 
bory  remedy  for  the  unfortu- 
cumstances  of  Ireland  soon, 
r,  began  to  be  regarded  with 

and  fears  were  expressed 
!  country  would  be  depopu- 
The  Census  of  186 1  showed 
I  decrease  was  still  going  on ; 
ugh  the  facts  publisiied  were 
3h  as  to  justify  extreme 
still  they  were  not  such  as 
that  all  fear  was  unfounded. 
)wever,  the  case  is  different, 
'nsus  of    187 1  shows,  it  is 

further  reduction  in  the 
on,  but  the  rate  of  de- 
is  considerably  less.^  The 
[on  diminished  in  the  last 
ay  386,590,  and  in  187 1  was 

Y  then,  we  think,  bo  assumed 
e  returns  of  the  Census  of 
nd  in  this  assumption  we  are 
it  by  events  which  have  oc- 
since   that   date — that   the 

of  the  wave  of  Irish  emi- 
has  spent  itself — that  the 
so  to  speak,  of  Ireland  and 
I  have  nearly  found  their 
A.lready  it  is  observed  that 
iber  of  persons  emigrating 

great  measure  dependent 
Q  state  of  the  labour  market 
ica;  and  having  regard  to 
5  of  that  market,  and  to  the 
d    material    prosperity    of 

it  would  appear  that  no 


further  yiolent  flaotnation  in  ^e 
population  of  Ireland  is  probable. 
The  state  of  things  which  oansed 
it  no  longer  eziats,  and  is  2iot 
likely  to  recur.  Emigratum  will, 
of  course,  continue,  but  it  will  ibe 
more  normal  and  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  cause  any  fears  as 
to  the  undue  depopulation  of  ihe 
countiy. 

Anyone  faTniliar  with  the  viewB  of 
the  Irish  popular  party,  knows  how 
sore  a  subject  this  one  of  emigratian 
has  been  and  is  to  them.  The  redac- 
tion of  the  population  is,  of  couxse, 
mainly  deplored  by  those  who  widttd 
to  midce  political  capital  out  of  the 
numbers  of  their  foUowers.  They 
apparently  considered  it  prefibrable 
that  the  people  should  remain  in 
poverty  at  home  than  be  in  comfort 
if  not  affluence  elsewhere,  and  they 
professed  to  regard  the  large  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  in  1845  as  evi- 
dence of  great  national  prosperily. 
How,  in  the  face  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  those  years,  such  a 
view  could  be  maintained,  is  a 
problem  which  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve.  The  great  auuBs 
of  the  people  were  living  on  the 
constant  verge  of  starvation.  A 
miserable  cabin,  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  and  a  supply  of  potatoes 
which  under  favourable  circum- 
stances gave  them  food  for  the  year, 
was  the  condition  of,  we  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  we  say,  millions.  Fre- 
quent partial  famines  had  over  and 
over  shown  the  perilous  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  final 
assault  proved  it  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  only  quite  recently,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  has  reached  a 
comparatively  satismctory  state,  and 
this  only  when  amelioration  has 
been  facilitated  by  that  very  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  so  deplored. 


ate  of  decrease  between  1 85 1  and  1 86 1  was  11*50  per  cent;  between  1 861 
it  was  6-67  per  cent. 
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trained  and  bronglit  up  in  onr 
Oovemmeot  College  at  Madras ; 
but  if  he  had  entered  the  British 
service  he  would  have  heen  deemed 
fortunate  if  after  many  years  of 
arduous  occupation  he  had  attained 
the  subordinate  and  inferior  position 
of  an  uncovenanted  deputy  col- 
lector or  a  Sudder  Ameen  —posts 
infinitely  beneath  those  instantly 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
the  newly-arrived  young  Englien 
competition  -  wallah.  Tbo  veiy 
lowest,  the  least  informed  and  ex- 
perienced, of  the  coveiianted  civil 
gervants  would  have  been  hia 
superior.  Then  again  there  are  to 
be  Found  such  eminent  examples  of 
high  renown  achieved  in  the  govern- 
ment of  great  and  powerful  states 
as  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad, and  Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  the  Charles 
Martel  of  Nepaal.  These  great 
men  have,  it  is  true,  been  honoured 
by  the  Indian  Govemratnt,  They 
have  had  titles  of  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  and  Sir  Dinknr  Rao 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  CounciL  But  neither 
of  them  could  by  any  possibility 
have  acquired  under  our  pre- 
sent system  of  administration  the 
honours  and  distinctiona  they  now 
enjoy,  simply  because  the  golden 
portflls  giving  admission  to  such 
exalted  careers  would  not  have  been 
open  to  them  as  sci'vants  of  the 
British  Crown.  Does  not  this 
simple  and  undeniable  statement 
alone  condemn  a  system  under 
which  the  exclusion  of  such  men 
from  high  and  honourable  careers  is 
deliberately  practised  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  where  are  the 
meu  whom  we  could  employ,  and 
how  could  we  employ  them  ?  No 
lack  of  the  right  sort  of  aspirants 
need  be  feared.  There  are  tbe  sons 
anddescendantsof  prinoesas  well  as 
of  innumerable  rajahs  and  of  high. 
bom  and  influential  chiefs — all  hold. 
g  a  great  stake  in  the  country,  and 


deeply  interested  i 
prosperity — who,  if  ! 
uourable  careers  were  I 
to  them,  would  make  theii 
time  to  positions  of  great 
tion  in  our  service.  Besidi 
are  the  highly  educated  and 
gent  yonng  Hindoos — Brah 
well  as  Mussulmans — who  hi 
tingnished  themselves  in  oni 
colleges,  and  who  snreJy  hi 
been  so  excellently  well  trail 
fitted  for  the  battle  of  life  ii 
expressly  to  make  them  I 
discontented.  Why  should  1 
to  diflhse  the  highest  degree  o 
ledge  and  enlightenment 
successive  generations  of 
young  men,  and  yet  delib 
ezclade  them  tVom  taking  I 
quate  part  in  the  administia 
tbe  aSairs  of  tlieir  own  count 
As  a  general  rule,  it  a 
assumed  that  it  would  not  be 
sary  that  natives  of  high  lanl 
great  ability  shonld  possM 
special  mental  training  01 
peculiar  intellectual  acqnin 
of  young  military  cadets, 
civilian  com  petition- wallahs, 
they  entered  the  sprvico  c 
State.  Character  and  natitn 
tnde  for  work  of  a  special 
shonld  weigh  more  than  • 
tering  of  all  the  ari«  and  ta 
although  such  knowledge  »bd 
allowed  its  due  weight.  A 
spirited  yonng  Sikh,  or  Bajpt 
Eohilla,  with  a  passable  kDOT 
of  English,  and  with  such  la 
as  is  usually  acquired  by 
informed  natives — ench  U 
example,  a  youthfnl  but  unt 
Akbar  or  Sevajee  might  hav 
— ought  always  to  bear  in  U 
person  a  certain  passport  to  « 
ment  which,  in  course  of 
might  lead  t«  high,  rrspon^ 
hononrable  office.  If  Dmk» 
and  Madahvn  Bao  worv  \M 
a  competitive  examinatMi^ 
wonid  probably  be  '  plo^^ 
the  least  experieooBd  I 
Indian  civilians  i  ' 


JndUi'*  Ej^aetatiant. 


^  proved  tlieir  superior,  cbief  in  commatiil  of  a  native  ii 
u  require  in  native  officials  gular  cavalry  corps,  precisely 
►trained  and  evaniy  balanced  the  same  footing  and  eqaality  as 
[knowledge  and  experience  Englisli  officers  occnpying  similar 
i  and  aflairs,  and  marked  positions.  And  indeed  it  is  quite 
farntive  ability  combined  with  within  the  bounds  of  possibililj 
I  and  decision  of  purpose ;  that  distinguished  native  oEficerB 
JBe  are  qualities  vrbich  we  should  command  infantry  as  well  as 
ID  foster  and  employ  whor-  cavalry  regiments,  and  in  courso  of 
w  ate  to  be  found.  It  may  time  rise  to  even  yet  highi 
juuit  snch  qualities  are  rarely  mands — with  brigades  undi 
b(  with  among  the  natives  ;  orders  containing  English  regi 
IB  who  know  India  are  well  meuts  with  English  lieutenani' 
^t  such  men  as,  for*  example,  colonels  at  the  head  of  them. 
pb  Maun  Singh,  of  Shah-        No  doubt  this  will  be  deet 

i.a ti 1.„  _:_i.i     pestilent  beresy  '  by  some  militj 

men,  and  possibly  by 
statesmen ;  but  we  venture  to 
that  the  soldier- states  men  of  htghi 
repute,  both  of  the  past  and 
the  present  time — men  like  Jamei" 
Outram  and  Henry  Lawrence, 
Herbert  Edwardcs  aad  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Napier  of  Blagdala — would 
approve  of  such  a  measure.  From 
a  purely  military  point  of  view 
such  commands  held  by  natives  of 
^,  it  would  be  a  mistake  great  personal  distinction,  and  of 
^ake  use  of  them  to  the  weight  and  influence  among  their 
jidvantage.  countrymen,  would  entail  no  risk, 

tofltration  or  two  will  suffice  while  it  might  be  confidently  ex- 
Ute  bow  these  views  might  pected  that  the  duties  attaclied  to 
led  out  in  practice.  No  them  would  be  efficiently  per- 
^Boa  can  be  assigned,  for  formed.  No  danger  could  by  any 
L  why  yonng  natives  of  possibility  arise,  while  the  greatest 
pih  and  fortune,  provided  amount  of  good  might  result,  froin 
jiaess  the  necessaiy  ability  reposing  so  mnch  eonfidence  in 
|p  a  passion  for  the  pursuit    distinguished    Hindoos.      From    a 

L should  not  be  appointed  political  point  of  view  the  result 
issioned  officers  in  our  would  probably  be  highly  benelicial. 
I  regiments,  whether  of  The  meritorious  recipients  of  such 
I  artillery,  or  infantry,  appointments  could  not  but  feel 
^-approved  and  long  ser-  personally  the  highest  gratification 
bring  thoroughly  mastered  at  occupying  positions  of  exalted 
|duttes  and  given  evidence  military  rank  and  responsibility, 
Bes  fitting  them  for  higher  while  their  countrymen  would  also 
■  in  the  service,  these  young  feel  hononrcd  by  their  elevation.  Of 
tuigbt  be  promoted  and  course  this  ideal  would  take  a  long 
U  according  to  tfaeir  deserts  time  practically  to  realise,  and  pro- 
(Simportant  and  responsible  bably  but  few  of  such  high  appoint- 
tSs.  It  would  not  be  too  ments  would  be  esercised  by  natives 
i  expect  that  some  o£  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  for  they 
*  I  .^[ymateil  m  aecond  or    would  necessarily  be  of  an  excep- 


1 


hI,  who  at  once  came  to  the 

Bring  our  time  of  trouble, 
pliesB  qualities  in  a  high 
pad  are  anything  but  rare 
ADUntry.  A  native  ought 
Msartly  to  be  adrauccd  to 
loe  simply  because  ho  hap- 
fie  the  son  or  relative  of  a 
«  of  a  great  nobleman; 
bever  hopeful  promise,  high 
be  well-tried  experience  ai 
M>  matter  in  what  rank  c 
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It  is  snfficiently  obvions  that  had 
that  reduction  not  taken  place, 
wages  would  have  been  lower  than 
they  are  now,  the  competition  for 
land  keener,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  pro- 
portionately retarded.  A  diminution 
of  the  population  was,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  any  exten- 
sive improvement  could  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  quite  clear  that 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  attained  with  greater 
rapidity  by  this  than  by  any  other 
course. 

The  secret  of  the  regret  of  the 
Irish  popular  party  in  this  matter 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  of  such  numbers — espe- 
■cially  since  they  belonged  almost 
All  to  one  side — effectuaUy  deter- 
mined the  ultimate  results  of  the 
contest  between  Imperialism  and 
Nationalism ;  and  it  is  evideut  now 
that,  even  if  emigration  were  to  cease 
acting  powerfully  in  this  direction, 
there  are  at  present  other  forces  at 
work,  which  in  a  more  gradual, 
though  in  a  not  less  ultimately  de- 
cisive way,  will  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  Imperialism.  Amongst 
these  forces  is  one  noticed  by  the 
Commissioners.  Speaking  on  facts 
which  they  had  ascertained,  they 
«ay: 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
large  and  sustained  increase  from  decade 
to  decade  in  the  several  non-native  ele* 
znents  in  the  population.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  find  advantage  in  the  transfer 
t)f  their  residence  as  well  as  of  their  capital 
and  industry  to  Ireland. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Commissioners  had  confined  their 
observations  to  facts  collected  by 
themselves ;  but  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  Eeport  (p.  8)  they  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  race  ele- 
ments of  the  Irish  population,  a 
branch  of  the  subject  highly  inte- 
resting  in   its  way,   but  not  one 


upon  which  they  had  asc 
anything  new. 
They  say: 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  « 
that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  ii 
of  Ubter  are  of  Scottish  anc 
origin,  the  Scottish  element  lai 
dominating;  while  the  other  c 
Catholic  moiety  may,  we  thin 
ganled  as  mainly,  nay,  almost  ui 
Celtic.  Taking  the  people  by 
we  may  treat  the  inhabitants  d 
as  a  mixed  race,  more  largely  qv 
English,  Scandinavian,  and  evei 
elements  upon  the  sea-board,  an< 
off  into  purer  Celts  as  they  go  t 
land.  The  same  observations  1 
cable,  though  in  a  less  dogre 
Munster  sea-board  and  the  ie 
Munster ;  but  the  population  of 
ern  province  may  be  regarded  on 
as  substantially  Celtic.  Of  C 
the  proprietary  is,  no  doubt,  large! 
in  origm  without  distinction  of 
but  the  ethnical  basis  is  as  tn 
now  as  at  any  period  within  t 
sance  of  history. — Pp.  8, 9. 

We  cannot  but  think  tl 
missioners  in  their  evident 
(we  say  *  evident,*  for  it  is  e 
displayed)  to  give  a  specia 
aspect  to  the  Census,  ha^ 
estimated  considerably  th 
portion  of  the  population,  or 
we  ought  to  say  have 
estimated  the  admixture  w 
population  received  from 
sources.  In  1672  the  popula 
estimated  by  Sir  William 
low  as  1,100,000.  Of  that 
almost,  if  not  quite,  one-th 
English  or  Scotch.  A  n 
at  times  large,  at  times  so 
always  constant,  and  b 
larger  as  the  means  of  ti 
were  developed,  has  been  ( 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ire 
centuries.  That  a  large 
of  English  blood  was  co 
taking  place  is  too  plain  j 
quence  to  be  qaestioned. 
indeed  evident  in  the  apj 
of  the  people  themselves,  1 
whom  are  far  removed  £ 
true  Celtic  type  now  ezisti 
in  the  extreme  west.    We  1 
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gfnmoata  worn  thread-bare  to  promiae  and  bright  rejoicing,  and 

the  reverse  of  this  propoei-  would   take   ita    origin    from    the 

re   well    known.       Bat    the  happy  period  remarkable  for  the 

T  of  native  cormption  wonid  auapioions  visit   of   the  Prince  of 

mr    under  the   strong  light  WaJea  to  India. 

would    be    reflected    upon  A  third  and  laat  point — probably 

Ds  of  high  public  distinction,  the  most  important  of  all — rem^s 

associated     with    English  to  be  noticed.     According  to  law 

naries  in   tho  most  respon-  tlie  great  landowners  of  India  are 

fficea  of  administration,  na-  now  powerless  to  interfere  for  the 

f  the  first  rank  in  birth  and  preservation    of    order,    either    to 

would    thoroughly  under-  punish  a  breach   of  the   peace   or 

the  maxim,  NoUcsbb  oblign.  to   redress    any   wrong    that    may 

ople  could  be  more  scrapu-  be    committed  in    their   immediate 

careful  of  their  reputatiouB,  neighbourhood.      They  cannot  ex- 

'»  sensitive  of  appearances,  ercise  the  powera  entrusted  even  to 

IB  high-clnas  natives  of  India,  a  young    English    '  boy  '    deputy- 

w,  it  will  be  asked,  are  they  magistrate.       The     latest    arrived 

tdmitted  to  the   Civil   Ser-  civilian,   the    youngest    and    leaat 

It    would    be    absurd    to  experienced    of    the    compctition- 

b  competitive  examinations  wallahs,     may    have      magisterial 

indoos.      The  Viceroy    baa  control    over    a    district  equal    in 

it     opportonities     of    dis-  extent  to  half  an  I^uglish  counW  ; 

J  the  most  suitable  candi-  and  the  two  or  three  great  native 

for  civil   employment  from  landowners  whose  woi'd  would  be 

nrts  of  his  numerona  agcnta,  law    among  their  people,    and   to 

Its,  and  governors.     All  the  whom  the   whole  of   that   district 

I  and  promising  young  na-  belonga,  have  to  submit  all  their 

1  the  country — fine  raw  ma-  ditferences   to   the  decision  of  tlie 

irstrengthening  oar  political  youthful  and  oftentimes  the  ignor> 

Btratioa  —  are    growing    np  ant  and  inexperienced  stranger.     It 

th«  observation  of  our  own  is  true  that  many  of  these  landlords 

lolitical  officers ;  and  oat  of  exercise  a  kind  of  feudal  influence 

a  field  for  selection  the  resale  over   their   tenants  and  i-etainers, 

rdly  be  altogether  disap-  and  that  frequently  they  establish 

Anyhow,  it  would   not  their  right   to    administer   juBtice 

rdons  proceeding  to  make  among  them  in  an  informal  manner; 

•beginning.     Let  the  experi-  but  practically  in  the  eye  of  the  law 

ie  gradually  and  even  moat  they  are  powerless,  and  it  ia  atill 

Bly  tried.     Let  it  be  nnder-  possible  to  travel  for  days  through 

and   generally   known    that  vast  tracts  of  country  wholly  occu- 

^natives  of  talent  belonging  pied   and  possessed     by    power^ 

'  ruling  class  may   be    ap-  landowners,  not  one  of  whom  can 

"I  to   tSe    Civil    Service    on  eserciae  the  rights  of  a  deputy  or  of 

if  eqaality  with  our  own  best  a  joint  magistrate. 

hat    they    may    commence  Whyshould  not  oor  Government 

Areers  in   the  grand  arena  in  India  entmst  to  these  influential 

taa  produced  oar  moat  dis-  natives  the  authority  of  justices  of 

bed   Indian  statesmen,    our  the  peace  ?     Why  should  they  not 

mr  Metcalfs,    and   our  bo  invited  to  assist  the  p^d  and 

that    will     be     quite  oflicial  magistracy  of  their  several 

.  The  spell  would  soon  work  diatricta  in  the  preservation  of  order 

I,     It  would  be  the  inaugu-  and  in  the  repression    of  crime? 

f  a  new  era,  fnll  of  hopeful  Wby  should  the  men  wh^w^^^i 
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believe,  by  the  landed  proprietary 
alone,  but  by  the  fanners  also — was 
too  powerful  to  bo  diverted  from  its 
purpose. 

Unfortunately  the  Census  records 
of  1 84 1  do  not  give  enough  infor- 
mation for  us  to  trace  in  full  the 
effects  of  the  revolution,  so  far  as 
they  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  number 
and  sizes  of  farms.  They  enable 
us,  however,  to  form  a  sufficiently 
definite  idea  on  the  subject,  as  the 
following  table  will  show: 

1841  1871 

Farms  over  i  aero,  and 

uudcT  5  acrcjs  .  .  310,436  74.809 
Over  5  acres,  and  under 

15  acres  .  .  .  252,799  171,383 
Over  15  acres,  and  under 

30  acres  .  .  .  79.342  138,647 
Over  30  acres        .         .     48,625     159,303 

In  addition  to  this,  the  returns 
give  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  live  stock,  which  shows  plainly 
the  direction  that  the  agricultural 
producing  powers  of  the  country 
have  taken. 

In  1 84 1  a  scale  of  value  of  livo 
stock  was  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  several  experienced 
agriculturists.  A  horse  or  mule 
was  valued  at  SI.,  asses  at  iZ., 
cattle  at  61.  los.,  sheep  at  i?.  5^?., 
poultry  at  6^/.,  and  in  that  year  all 
the  live  stock  was  enumerated  and 
their  total  value  given  as  2 1 , 1 05,000^ 
Each  succeeding  decade  showed  a 
considerable  increase,  and  in  187 1 
the  live  stock  had  so  increased 
in  numbers  as  to  be  valued  at 
37,5 1 5,000/.,  a  figure  which  we  need 
scarcely  say  is  far  from  representing 
the  actual  increase  in  value  which 
has  taken  place. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  agri- 
cult  ui-al  condition  of  the  country, 
the  Census  of  1871  shows  that 
things  are  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion that  was  so  apparent  in  1861  ; 
the  preference  for  larger  farms  is 
still  observable,  and  the  agricultu- 
ral energies  of  the  country  are  still 
directed  to  the  production  of  live 


stock.  Whether  .theeo  circoBh 
stances  are  proofs  of  the  prognssd! 
the  country  is  hotly  disputed  o. 
Ii*eland:  the  agricnlturisis  thenu 
selves,  however,  ore  the.  best  jndgei 
in  the  matter;  no  constraint  wbiU 
ever  is  put  on  them,  and  it  mij 
safely  be  concluded  that  they  wonld 
not  continue  in  the  conrse  thjoy  n 
taking  if  they  did  not  find  it  adyu^ 
tageous. 

The  population  of  Ireland  haviitf 
been  almost  wholly  an  agricnUiiid 
one,  the  decrease  which  took  phn 
consequent  upon  the  famine  wis  d 
course  in  the  main  in  the  agxicol- 
tural  portion  of  it,  though  it.  im 
to  a  certain  extent  perceptiUe.  n 
the  civic  population.  Now,  how- 
ever, though  the  agricultural  popfr 
lation  is  still  diminishing,  the  oino 
population  is  somewhat  increasixa; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  t£i 
principal  places  that  show  an  in 
crease  in  the  decade  are  towa 
which  are  becoming  the .  highwaj 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  ani 
where  manufacturing  industry  i 
growing  and  prospering. 

The  only  information  which  th 
Census  affords  as  regards  the  physi 
cal  comfort  of  the  people  is  asi 
their  house  accommodation ;  and  in 
asmuch  as  the  houses  of  a  countr 
are  an  index  to  the  condjLtion  of  it 
inhabitants,  it  is  very  satis&ctory  i 
find  a  considerable  improvemen 
recorded.  In  1S21  the  Censu 
Commissioners  stated  that  ther 
were  1,142,602  inhabited  houses 
Subsequent  Commissioners  found 
however,  that  the  mere  number  wa 
of  very  little  use,  and  so  in  1841 
the  houses  were  classified.  In  tb 
fourth  or  lowest  class  were  comprises 
all  nmd  cabins,  having  only  on 
room ;  in  the  third  class  a  hette 
description  of  cottage,  still  built  c 
mud,  but  varying  from  two  to  fbu 
rooms  and  windows ;  in  the  second 
good  fannhouso,  or  in  towns  ahous 
in  a  small  street  having  from  five  t 
nine  windows ;  and  in  the  first  claa 
all  houses  of  a  better  descriptioi 
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\  qaickly  followed  ;  bat  out 
H  come  good.  The  country 
^regenerat-ed,  and  we  Dow 
lere  see  contentment  and 
1^  among  the  people,  and 
K  and  lojaltf  among  tLeir 
Ho  eload  is  on  tbeborir^n, 
fctod  rejoicing  are  in  every 
BreTer  havo  the  prospects 
^leeemed  more  reasoiuibly 
I"  The  Prince's  , visit  hits 
||  with  splendid  effect  this 
^te  of  affairs,  and  created 

Cand  expectations  of  yet 
_ipme88  to   come  among 
I  of  the  people.     Again 
[ovemor-GeDeral  has  be- 
I'  the   glorioas  prospect  of 
"t&t  the  victories  of  peace 
8  ronowued  than  those  of 
r  the  promising  harvest 
1  may  be  reaped,  ajid 
expectations    of    the 
I  legitimately   fnlfilled,  I 
»ily  cDdeavonred  to  show, 
•nxions  thought  that  dis- 
eerenity    of   our   futtir8 


prospects  is  that  wo  are  still 
widely  separated  in  feeling  and 
opinion,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day business  of  life,  from  onr  Indian 
fellow-anbjecta.  Probably  for  two 
or  three  generations  to  come  caste 
will  still  sncceed,  even  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 
in  keeping  the  two  races  too  mach 
apart.  But  it  is  possible-  for  the 
mlers  and  tbe  mled,  in  the  manner- 
hero  Bnggested,  without  actually 
eating  one  another's  salt  at  the 
some  tAbte,  to  acquire  habits  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
t-o  cultivate  intimate  personal 
friendship,  to  each  other's  advan- 
tage and  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
And  if  ibis  should  happily  be  the 
result  of  the  Prince's  visit,  tbe 
Hindoos  may  at  some  far  distant 
future  bo  taught  to  look  back  upon 
tbe  appearance  of  hie  Royal  High- 
ness in  India  as  a  more  auspiciooB 
event  than  any  Avatar  known  to 
their  mythology. 

W.  HJlEBIS. 


too    ^1 
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powerfol  for  good  be  deliberately 
banned  and  interdicted  from  all  in- 
terference with  civil  governments 
unless  indeed  to  make  tnem  power- 
ful for  evil — to  drive  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  distrust,  and  compel 
them  to  become  our  secret  and 
bitter  enemies  instead  of  our  avowed 
and  steadfast  friends  ?  Are  these 
the  men  whom  we  ought  to  fear  or 
of  whom  we  ought  to  be  jealous ; 
•and  if  we  cannot  safely  entrust 
to  them  the  ordinary  magisterial 
powers  which  every  English  gentle- 
man of  landed  estate  may  exercise 
in  his  own  country,  what  opinion 
can  we  entertain  of  the  good- will  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  security  of 
-our  hold  upon  the  country  P 

It  is  needless  to  seek  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  exceeding  folly  and  the 
terrible  mischief  of  such  a  policy 
of  unwise  and  undeserved  mistrust. 
The  history  of  the  great  Mutiny  is 
full  of  them.  Baboo  Kower  Singh 
of  Jugdesporc,  who  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  Dinapore  mutineers, 
wbo  besieged  the  heroic  little  garrL- 
son  at  Arrah,  and  carried  on  open 
war  for  months  against  our  tMng 
columns,  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
our  system  had  politically  exeom^ 
municated,  and  whom  we  gave  over 
to  be  ruled  by  fledgeling  deputy- 
magistrates.  The  Nawab  of 
Purruckabad,  who  hounded  our 
officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  river  Qanges  from 
Futtygarh  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  Cawnpore,  was  another  man  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  sad  to  think 
what  might  have  been  done  by  snoh 
men  to  save  the  lives  of  our  people 
in  the  day  of  their  great  troublOi 
had  they  only  desired  to  throw  into 
the  scale  their  influence  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  Bat  we  have  now  to 
think  not  what  these  men  became, 
but  what  it  may  be  in  oar  power  to 
make  men  of  the  same  class  at  the 
present  day. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  arc  the  people  whom  we  ought 
hj  every  means  in  our  powei^  to 


u 

ana  i  e  inzoofffaont  tlM 
Conn  toe  vroiud  not  b 
awa^  upon,  tbem;  and 
poflBiUe  thejjr  ifaoidd  Z60f 
the  officials  of  tlie  Gtf 
B^BTj  marie  of  bcnonr  anc 
Snoh  is  not  often  the  oase  ii 
But  the  nniTeml  pndiei 
be — ^whercasit  it  noir  thei 
ezoeptum^  thaA  wfasnfw 
of  pnrpoM  and  fidaUtr 
State,  ttud  »  denze  to  tan 
puUio  affiyn,  were  manift 
natives  of  rank  or  fay  As 
of  great  estates^  thOT  ahooV 
vitM  to  aasome  the  fbas 
hononuy  magiatnitea  in  Ik 
districtSi  and  to  aid  bj  6 
fiuence  and  praaenoe  v 
practicable  the  GiTil  Sen 
the  Crown* 

Twenty  jean  bave  mm 
since  Lora  Dalhooaie  ninl 
to  Lord  Oanninff  the  gen 
ox  OQf  Xnoian  Jwniupe* 
~  "  at  peace  >  most  i 
»,  it  is  true.  Not  a  c 
as  a  man*a  hand  was  ■ 
toThe  seen  on  the  poKticri 
But»  as  the  xetiring  Yiotnj 
one  conld  tell  wlien  tke 
might  not  appear  and 
Bpraad  gloom  over  the  iA 
farming  with  it  the  d« 
hurricane  of  war.  OminiMi 
Direst  fixrebodingaoontols 
beyond  saddeafc  and  daikvti 
tions!  Thebraken-downiii 
with  inteDeot atiU  htightai 
geticy  went  hone  to  dii^ 
behind  him  »  dreaded  m 
only  the  shadow  of  his  0 
The  oppresriTO  politieifi 
and  stBffnation  tost  ww 
boded  the  *^^ww«g  stens. 
definable  sense  of  impadii 
mity  seemed  present  to  ere 
The  reins  of  power  hsdpsi 
the  nerveless  grasp  of  hit  11 
successor.  .A^d  with  his  A 
terminated  i  or  ever  the  1 
but  brilliant  era  of  snasnt 

A  terrible  rereiige  sdl S' 
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lickly  followed ;  bnt  out 
}me  good.  The  coantry 
generated,  and  we  now 

see  contentment  and 
imon^  the  people,  and 
ind  loyalty  among  their 

clond  is  on  tfaeborizon, 
.d  rejoicing  are  in  every 
ver  nave  the  prospectK 
emed  more  reasonably 
'he  Prince's  .Tiait  hns 
■ith  splendid  effect  this 

of  affairs,  and  created 
and  expectations  of  yet 
piness  to  come  among 
of  the  people.  Again 
remor-Gcneral  baa  bc- 
le  glorious  prospect  of 
tr  tbo  victories  of  peaco 
renowned  tlian  those  of 

the  promising  harvest 
T!  may  be  reaped,  and 
eipectationa  of  tliLi 
egitimately  fnlfilled,  I 
y  eodeavonred  to  show. 
xioDS  thought  that  dis- 
erflnity    of  onr   fatnro 
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prospects  is  that  wo  are  still  too 
widely  separated  in  feeling  and 
opinion,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day business  of  life,  from  oar  Indian 
fellow-anbjects.  Probably  for  two 
or  three  generations  to  come  caDt« 
will  still  succeed,  even  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 
in  keeping  the  two  races  too  much 
apart.  But  it  is  possible-  for  tbo 
rulers  and  the  rnlcd,  in  the  manner 
here  suggested,  without  actually 
eating  one  another's  salt  at  the 
same  table,  to  acquire  habits  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
to  cultivate  intimate  personal 
friendship,  to  each  other's  adviin- 
tnge  and  to  the  bcneSt  of  the  State. 
And  if  tiiis  shonld  happily  be  the 
resnlt  of  tbo  Prince's  visit,  the 
Hindoos  may  at  some  far  distant 
future  be  taught  to  look  back  upon 
the  appearance  of  bis  Itoyal  High* 
ness  in  India  as  a  more  auspicious 
event  than  any  Avatar  known  to 
their  mythology. 

W.  Habris. 
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IT  may  seem  rather  late  to  offisr  any 
remarks  on  a  Census  taken  80 
long  since  as  the  year  187 1,  but  it 
was  not  until  February  1876  HbBi  the 
Irish  Census  Commissioners*  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  their  *  Qeaenl 
Report'  of  the  Census  taken'ia  Ire- 
land in  that  year. 

The  dry  records  of  such  irorks 
are  uninviting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  but  few  persons  are  found  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  their  pem- 
sal ;  and  yet  upon  many  mattere-  of 
vast   import  to  the   Empire  they 
afford  a  most  valuable  amount  of 
information.     With  us,  the  narra- 
tive recorded  in  their  pages  is  one 
of  steady  progress,  a  progress  vaiy- 
ing  only  in  degree;  but  in  Ireland 
events  have  not  run  in  so  even  a 
course.  Since  the  first  Census,  Ire- 
land has  passed  through  what  may 
be   designated  as  almost  a  social 
revolution,  a  fact  which  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  give  a  special 
iuterest  to   the  Census  records  of 
that  country;   but  when  we  con- 
sider   the    double    contest   which 
is   unintermittingly    being    fought 
there — the  one  a  contest  between 
Imperialism  and  what,  for  lack  of 
a  more  exact  term,  we  must  call 
Nationalism;    the   other  a  contest 
between  the  principles  of  Bomaaism 
and     those    of    Protestantism    or 
Liberalism — then  indeed  the  interest 
is  heightened,  and  we   turn  with 
eagerness  to  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners for  some   light  upon   the 
strife,   and   for  some    information 
which  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
tlie   side  to  which   victory  is  in- 
clining. 

The    Irish    Census   is   therefore 


maiijyoif  inymtennni 

.aapedv  Mid -aft  is  fiom 

Tiew  thmt  wm  mkopom 

theimriiwMs  nmcn  k 

niaoed  vfe  tf«#  dinoiBli 

To  tlie  mti  hofy  of  1 

taUeSy  tine  iMpn^with 

we  freelj- aoooffd  tbe  hi 

bat  as  T^gmidi  ilia  * 

reexet  that  ws  •rob] 

able  to  speak  wo  Asnmn 

The  vmatigm-  m  Hm 

the  popnlatjon  is  naAu 

msEtter  to  be  noftioed.    J 

year  of  the  flnfc  waAm 

lietaaid  had  6^8ox,8»7  i 

Up  to  that  time  the  pen 

been  Bteadily  gxowiBg  J 

•inonaae  had  '—^■■'i  h 

nged  hj  tiia-.|MlitiQd  1 

flirted  in  xMi  Iqp  As 

■jiament,  »»m^  luid  bsM 

by  the  peenliar  natan  0 

of   the  people;   and  si 

182^  and  iSagmwsmssi 

by  the  Imperial  PsriisaM 

to  comet  the   finier 

exTorSy  their  cAwt  comA 

bat  slow.  Bf  1S41,  ia  wf 

gmtion,  "whioh  nas  abfl 

deraUe,  the  jpopokftioa 

8, 1 7^,000.    Im  jean  h 

still  higiher,  being,  aeoorf 

beat  estamatesi  ofw  ^  v 

theB,inx846,theomi«i 

and  the  two  ■abjerniMt : 

eyer  be  Femembendssv 

in  the  modem  histoijefi 

it  was  then  thai  thetaM 

of  flunine  and  its  attaiii 

npon  the  land,  and  miBiiM 

withoat  food.    The  sid  i 

too  familiar  to  needrflpolii 

people  streamed  frm  <k 
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ttmg  their  fiices  townrdH 
'eat,  where  fruitful  and 
i  plains  offerei!  them  a. 
\  bounteous  (iustenauec. 
iro  was  such  iin  exodua 
iTe  years  the  iictiial  de- 
ho  popnlation  waa  com- 
close  upon  two  and  a 
■n  persons,  whilst  the 
ilation  had  sauk  in  1S51 
\  half  milUotia. 
Qent  which  Wiis  at  first 

as  affordin^f  the  most 
'  remedy  for  i  ho  iint'ortn- 
istanees  of  Iii'Iiiiiit  soon, 
^f^n  to  he  re;.-iinh-d  with 
d  fears  wero  expressed 
nntry  would  be  depopn- 
!  Census  of  iS6[  showed 
crease  was  still  going  on ; 
.  the  facts  pnhlished  were 
as    to    justify    extreme 

they  were  tiot  such  as 
t  all  fear  was  unfounded, 
ver,  the  case  is  different, 
s  of  1871  Biiows,  it  is 
-thcr    reductioa    in    the 

but  the  rnfe  of  de- 
onsidcrably   lesH.-     The 

diminiBhed  in  the  last 
586,590, and  in  1871  was 

en,  wo  think,  be  assumed 

^turns  of  the  Census  of 
i  n  this  assamption  we  are 
ly  events  wliiuh  have  oc. 
;e  tliat  date — that  the 
the  wave  of  Irish  emi- 
1  spent  itself-^that  the 
to  apeak,  of  Ireland  and 
ave  nearly  found  their 
;ady  it  is  observed  that 
-  of  persons  emigrating 
ent  measure  dependent 
ato  of  the  labour  market 
;  and  having  regard  to 
that  market,  and  to  the 
nmterial  prosperity  of 
would   appear  that  no 
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farther  violent  fluctuation  in  the 
population  of  Ireland  ia  probable. 
The  state  of  things  which  caused 
it  no  longer  exists,  and  is  not 
likely  to  recur.  Emigration  will, 
of  course,  continue,  but  it  will  be 
more  normal  and  not  of  such  a 
cbaraeter  as  to  cause  any  fears  as 
to  the  undue  depopulation  of  the 
country. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  views  of 
the  Irish  popular  party,  knows  how 
sore  a  subject  this  one  of  emigration 
haa  been  and  is  to  them.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  is,  of  course, 
mainly  deplored  by  those  who  wirfwd 
to  niake  political  capital  out  of  the 
numbers  of  their  followeTB,  They 
apparently  considered  it  preferable 
that  the  people  should  rem&ia  in 
poverty  at  home  than  be  in  comfort 
if  not  aSlnence  elsewhere,  and  Uiey 
profesaed  to  regard  the  large  popn- 
lation of  Irchtud  in  1S45  as  evi- 
dence of  threat  national  prosperity. 
How,  in  the  face  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  ia  those  ycara,  such  a 
view  could  be  maintained,  is  a 
problem  which  wo  have  not  jet 
been  able  to  solve.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  living  on  the 
constant  verge  of  starvation.  A 
miserable  cabin,  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  and  a  supply  of  potatoes 
which  under  foTonrable  oircnm* 
stances  gave  them  food  for  the  -^ear, 
was  the  condition  of,  we  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  we  say,  milliouB.  Fre- 
quent partial  &minc8  had  otbt  and 
over  shown  the  perilous  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  final 
assault  proved  it  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  only  quite  recently,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  many  yean,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  has  reached  a 
comparatively  BatisBurtory  state,  and 
thia  only  when  amelioration  has 
been  &cilitated  by  that  veiy  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  so  deplored. 
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It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  had 
that  rednction  not  taken  place, 
wages  would  have  been  lower  than 
thej  are  now,  the  competition  for 
land  keener,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  pro- 
portionafcely  retarded.  Adiminntion 
of  the  population  was,  in  fact,  abso- 
Intely  necessary  before  any  exten- 
sive  improvement  conld  take  plaoe 
in  the  condition  of  the  people;  and 
it  appears  to  us  quite  clear  that 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  attained  with  greater 
rapidity  by  this  than  by  any  other 
course. 

The  secret  of  the  regret  of  the 
Irish  popular  party  in  this  matter 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  of  such  numbers — espe- 
-cially  since  they  belonged  almost 
All  to  one  side — effectually  deters 
mined  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
contest  between  Imperialism  and 
Nationalism ;  and  it  is  evident  now 
that,  even  if  emigration  were  to  cease 
acting  powerfully  in  this  direction, 
there  are  at  present  other  forces  at 
work,  which  in  a  more  gradual, 
though  in  a  not  less  ultimately  de« 
cisive  way,  will  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  Imperialism.  Amongst 
these  forces  is  one  noticed  by  the 
Commissioners.  Speaking  on  facts 
which  they  had  ascertained,  thej 
4say: 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
largo  and  Bustained  increase  ftom  deoide 
to  decade  in  the  several  non-nstiTe  ele- 
ments in  the  population.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  large  numbers  of  Englisomen  and 
Scotchmen  find  advantage  in  the  transfer 
-of  their  residence  as  well  as  of  their  capital 
and  industry  to  Ireland. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Commissioners  had  confined  their 
observations  to  facts  collected  by 
themselves  ;  but  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  Report  (p.  8)  they  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  race  ele- 
ments of  tlie  Irish  population,  a 
branch  of  the  subject  highly  inte- 
resting  in   its   way,   but  not  one 


upon  whiok  tbef  had  aie 
anything  new^. 
They  say: 

We  sie  led,  thcreflm^  to  thi  ( 
thatebont  SopereeoL  of  thefa 
of  Ulffter  an  of  Seattkh  ni 
origm,  the  Seottuh  nliisr  hi 
dominaUng;  vhEe  the  other  0 
Gatholie   vuaHw  bbj,  w  thul 

Srdedas  xoaimfM9aj,93maAm 
»ltie.  lUdng  the  peopli  hf  ] 
we  may  tnot  tlie  InltaWtiitfi  m 
ae  a  mixed  xaee,BMn  landfqp 
English,  SeandiiiaTiaa,  aal  ew 
elements  npoD  the  see  beeri,  ad 
off  into  ponr  Oehi  as  tfaef  10  t 
land.  The  nmo  obemtMMt 
cable,  thoDgh  in  a  leaa  d^ 
Mnnater  aea-boaid  aad  the  ■ 
Mmuter;  but  the  popolatioaeft 
em  ptoTince  may  be  tofaididoi 
ae  anhetaatiaU^  Odtie.  Of  0 
the  proprietarf  is,  nodoab^b^ 
in  origm  vithoHt  dkthwriM  d 
hot  the  ethmeal  baaia  k  as  fen 
now  as  at  any  period  vithia  I 
lanee  of  hfatory. — ^F^  8^  9> 

We  cannot  bat  think  fl 
miflaiamn^  in  their  entel 
rwewy  'endenV  fi>ritii<i 
displayed)  to  give  »  ^aeii 
aspect  to  the  Oonsos,  hv 
estimated  ooosidwmh^y  A 
portion  of  the  popvJstHByM 

we   onght   to   say    bM 
estimated  thaadnuztBisv 


sonroes.  Ini67stfa»popii 
estimated  bySrWillm 
bw  as  1,100,000.  Of  ihii 
almost,  it  not  qule^  omA 
English  or  Sooteh.  A  1 
at  tunas  higo,  aft  tasaia 
always  constant,  sad  1 
laiger  as  tfas  nsaas  si  t 
wevedevehmad,  hasbsin| 
from  Great  ^bfitsia  to  bi 
centuries.  Thai  m  lH|i 
of  English  Uood  was  « 
taking  place  is  too  j^Us  > 
quence  to  be  qnestwnndi 
indeed  evident  in  tbs  sfl 
of  the  per-^^  ihenselvsib  1 
wh  1  )  ftv  removed  I 
tmev  a ^jpe now  sdHi 
in  the  no  wMt,    Wti 
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I  admit    tbat   the    races  Irish,   and  of  these  163,275  spoke 

imalgamate  aa    freely  as  IHshouly.  Tn  1871  thenuinberahBd 

;spected,  but  it  is  against  farther  decreased,    817,875    6[>okB 

and  experience  to  suj>-  Eugliah  and  Iriab,  of  which  number 

no     connections     wore  103,56*  spoko  Irish  only.     Itwould 

^tween  them;   and  yet  it  appear,  then,  that  the  Irish  language- 

an  this  absnrd  hypothesis  is  fast  dj-ing  ont.    Tberc  is,  indeed, 

conclnsion  cnnld  bo  ad-  nothing  to  induce  its  continnanoe, 

lat  the   Romdn    Catholic  whilst  there  ia  machtodiscourageit. 

the  inhabitants  of  Ulster  There  ianomodcm Irish  litoratare — 

(t  universally  '  Celts.      It  as  there  ia  Welsh— to  fix  and  per- 

■,  a  very  gross  fallacy  to  petunte   it,    whilst   to  know    Irish 

«man  Catholirs  as  Celts,  only  is  a  Berioua  disadvantage.     A 

is  that  no  such  sliarp  lin<'8  very  small  number  of  children  noflr 

-ked  out,  and  such  lines  as  speiik  it,   and   it  is  pj^bable  that, 

become  each  day  fninl«r.  except   in   some  of    the   most   in- 

)E  mean  to  sny  that  the  accessible  districts  of  Ireland,  Iriah 

between     the     i-accs     ia  as  a  spoken  language  will  die  out 

ver,  but  we  do  say  that  with  the  present  generation, 

ring    a    close,   and   that  Having  thus  noticed  what  somo' 

ve   bnt  one    conclusion,  will  think  the  most  interesting  fea- 

;r  facilities  of  communi-  ture  of  the  Census,  wo  may  proceed 

i  the  now  con.stant  inter-  to  enqnire  as  toBomeof  the  ohangea 

.ween  the  connti-i.'s,  the  which  hayo  taken  place  in  the  dis- 

in   of  modes   nf  life  nnd  tributioa     and    condition    of    tlie- 

II  tend  to  obliterate  the  people. 

s  of   race;   and    tiioagh  Farapartasat  first  sight  the  caase- 

is  still   distant  when  on  and  ciFect  may  app<«r,  it  is  indubit- 

m   of  the  ra<c   elements  able  that  to  free  trade  must  be  in  the 

pnlation    of  Irclnnd  will  main  attributed  those  cbangeswhick 

aa   practically   n.'sefiil   as  baveeffecfodsucbamarkedalleration 

xamination  o(   Uie  popu-  ii.  the  sLifioriiflinnl.  Thcridoptiiiii 

Kngland   would  now   be,  of   ih^il  pr.llcy  -nxc  a  iieu   diiTct:,m 

is  not  the  less  certain.  to  the  agricoltnral  producing  powers- 

■ntrgle  between    the   Ian-  of  the  coantry,  and  let  them  fall 

Jeltic  and  English — is  to  from  an    artificial   into   a  natural' 

extent  a    typo   of    that  channel.       The  transition  from  a 

le  races  ;  and  the  nltimato  com-prodncing  system  of  agricul- 

r    '  Nationalism'    against  tnre    to    a    cattle- producing     on& 

am'    is — all   things  con-  resulted    in    the    consolidation    of 

.bout  as  probable  as  the  farms  und  in  the  reduction  of  the 

irevaloECe  of  the  Celtic  rural  population — the  new  Byatem 
standmg  leas  in  need  of  a  Iftive- 

,  the  first  year  in  which  agricultural    population    than    the 

is    given   of  the  Irish-  former.      It  was  in  vain  that  the- 

)opulation,  1,524,286  per-  people  resolutely  and  sternly   set 

!3'3   per  cent.)   were  re-  tbemsclves  against  the  change,  try- 

abtc  to  speak  Irish,  and  ing  to  bolster  op  the  existence  of  a 

.here  were  319,603  who  state  of  things  no  longer  possiblfr 

k   Irish  only.     Tbo  next  nnder  the  altered  circnmstonoes  of 

iwed  a  considerable  falling  the  times;  but  the  force  of   self- 

861  there  were  1,105,536  interest — a  self-interest  evinced  not, 

rho    spoke   EngUsh   and  as  Irish   agitators  wonld  have  va 
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believe,  by  the  landed  proprietary 
alone,  but  by  the  fanners  also^— was 
too  powerful  to  be  diverted  from  its 
purpose. 

Unfortunately  the  Census  reoordB 
of  1 84 1  do  not  give  enough  infor- 
mation for  us  to  trace  in  foil  the 
effects  of  the  revolution,  so  &r  aa 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  number 
and  sizes  of  farms.  They  enable 
us,  however,  to  form  a  sufficiently 
definite  idea  on  the  subject,  as  the 
following  table  will  show: 

1841  1871 

Farms  over  i  ncro,  and 

under  5  acres  .  .  310,436  74,809 
Over  5  acres,  and  under 

15  acres     .  .  252,799     171,383 

Over  15  acres,  and  under 

30  acres     .  .     79.342     138.647 

Over  30  acres        .        .    48,625     159,303 

In  addition  to  this,  the  returns 
give  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  live  stock,  which  shows  plainly 
the  direction  that  the  agricultural 
producing  powers  of  the  oonntry 
have  taken. 

In  1 84 1  a  scale  of  value  of  live 
stock  was  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  several  ezperienoed 
agriculturists.  A  horse  or  mule 
was  valued  at  SI.,  asses  at  iZ., 
cattle  at  GL  los.,  sheep  at  iZ.  5#., 
poultry  at  Gil.,  and  in  that  year  all 
the  live  stock  was  enumerated  and 
their  total  value  given  as  2 1 ,105,000!. 
Each  succeeding  decade  showed  a 
considerable  increase,  and  in  187 1 
the  live  stock  had  so  increaaed 
in  numbers  as  to  be  valued  at 
37i5  ^  5»ooo'm  a  tignre  which  we  need 
scarcely  say  is  far  from  representing 
the  actual  increase  in  value  which 
has  taken  place. 

So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  agri. 
cultnnil  condition  of  the  country, 
the  Census  of  1871  shows  that 
things  arc  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion that  was  so  apparent  in  1861  ; 
the  preference  for  larger  farms  is 
still  observable,  and  the  agricultu- 
rjil  energies  of  the  countiy  are  still 
directed  to  the  production  of  live 


Btoofe  : W  lefiiflr.ibaw 
ataneotwe;  ogfiiofttep 
the  o(  r  is  .  hiMw  diq 

Irdaiia:  %sm»  agrioiutmal 
aelyeay  hQWWW.  W»  tiiiibai 
in  the  nmttfor^i-ao  ooiiatntt 
e^er  ia  pat  .on.ilMintiaBd 
aaftly  be  conolnfled  HiaiilM 
not  oontinuie  in  tiho:  oanxw 
taking  if  Omj  did  Mi  find  i 
tagwna. 

The  popolttiian  of  Iraiapi 
been  almoafc  wbdUj  en  9gi 
one,  {he  deozea«e  whkfe  In 
conaeqnent  npoiatlie  &nm 
conrae  in  the  suui  iettaj 
tnral  portion  of  it^.tkaagk 
to  a  certain  Mlgnt  fi&ntf 
the  dvic  popnlfttkn.  .  Hii 
ever*  though  the  agiinillna 
lation  ia  rail  diminiihiQft  i 
popolation  laBomewhaiMi 
and  it  la  aaJubctorf  to  fadl 
principal  plaoea  tbak  dnv 
creaae  in  the  daoade  aM 
which  ave  beooming  tba.l^ 
of  the  trade  of  tb  eouA^ 
where  TqannfJMatnriM.  ioda 
((rowing  and  proapeoiigi . . 

The  only  infbra«laalit  «ki 
CSenana  aflbida  aaxi^g«r4iitti 
cal  comfort  of  the  paoplii 
their  honae  aooomnoaalMB; 
aamnch  aa  the  hoiiaiiB  of.ai 
are  an  index  to  the 


inhabitantai  it  la 

find  a   oonaideKafale  nuei 

recorded.       In  ,i8tv  flU; 

CommiBRionera   aftaftaft  ^ 

were  1,149,602  inhaWlai. 

Subaequent 

howerer,  that  the 

of  yeiy  little  nae^  and  aoj 

the  hooaea  1 

fourth  orlowaaioiaaB^ 

all  mud  oabina,  hani^  m 

room ;  in  the  third  daM  1 

description  of  cottage^  atill 

mud,  but  yaiying  from  two 

rooms  and  windowa;  in  tht  1 

goodfarmho  acorintowai 

in  a  small  a    set  haTingfkeai 

nine  window     ;  and  in  the  fir 

all  hooaea  ox  a  better  imc 


Tie  Ifith  Genaw  of  i$jt. 


lag  table  bLows  tho 
have  taken  plucc  in  tlio 

iS+r  iS;i 

.    40,oSo  60.48  J 

.  264.184  381,114 

•  S33.IS7  363.042 

.  49'-»73  156.741 

ia  considered  that  the 
ber  of  a  family  in  Ire- 
,  wo  at  O0CI3  Ht-o  liow 
irtion  of  the  poj)iilaUon 
1  its   condition  in  this 

pations  of    the   people 

tn  an  important  part  of 
>nt  for  obvifjiiii  reasons 
■e  not  BO  taiifjilile  an  hi 
:s.  The  class  I  tie  lit.  ion 
IS  has  been  lVe(]uently 
i  no  eitentlpd  or  at'- 
lansons  are  tln-reforo 
rthermore,  tlie  inherent 
■  clftssificatiijii  and  the 
correct  infornjatiou  are 
)  prevent  onr  aftaciiing 
lo  the  int'ormiitioa 
it  hasbeonjisccrtained. 
portion  of  the  Census 
■iven  ap  to  this  branch 
t ;  bnt  from  the  noets- 
lusivo  natiiiv  of  thu' 
ibtained,  it  ia  donbtfol 
result  ia  a  sufficient 
fur     tlic     labour    be- 

rtc  are  with  the  Census 
he  political  than  the 
af  view,  we  sliaU  not 
s  branch  of  tho  sub- 
ve  we  space  to  ad- 
t    may   be    called   the 

tliy  Census.  Strango 
t  f'i)nnd  as  regards  tho 
0  [)cople,  and  their 
Much  information  is 
IS  rcfjards  their  in- 
tiicii-  iiiistortunoB;  the 
lb.  the  blind,  the  mad 

are  nnmhfrcd  and  set 
■w  increase  or  decrease 
'(■  will  proceed  at  once 
p.irtant  part — namely. 
Lid    with   the    religion 
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and  education  of  the  people — a  part 
which  in  very  intcrcsliag',  but  aom 
want  of  some  supplemental  in- 
formation not  &IHng  vrittdn  tho 
province  of  the  CcnEus  Commis- 
sioners, not  BO  valoabJo  ae  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

The  first  approximately  accurate 
enumeration  of  tho  people,  accord- 
ii^  to  their  reiigioofi  belief,  was 
made  in  1834,  and  tho  result  n-as 
as  follows ; 

Membi'TOof  the  Ettablished 

Chnnti   ....     353,160 
PrHsbyCmsDS  .  4*3.058 

Proteslttot  Dissenters         .       3I,S23 


Roman  Cathulk' .        ,        .  6436,o6o 
7.954.100 

No  very  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence ia  to  bo  placed  in  tbo 
aoenracy  of  these  figures,  and  it  was 
not  until  i86i  ihat  the  first  really 
accnrate  account  waa  obtftined. 
There  were  in  that  yei 

Romwi  Cntholics 

f^mbliabGi!  Chareb    . 

Protwtaut  DiasenlurB 


And     now     we     have 
aconnite     necount.       The 


1.505  .a6s 

693-3S7 
58».'54 
another 
figures 


Boman  CathoUes  . 
Eatablisbed  Church  . 
Protrstant  DisiMlterH 


.  4.150.867 
.  667.998 
.      S66.000 


And  the  changes  are  tlma  sammed 
np  by  the  Conunisaionera  ; 

In  each  of  tbii  throa  great  Cboiches, 
Roman  Oatbolie.  Episcopal  PcotMUnt,  and 
PrabjteriaD,  there  baa  been  an  absolnta 
tlecrsaae  for  the  wbola  canntiy,  between 
t86l  and  1871  of  354,398  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 25.359  Episcopal  Piotcatants,  and 
25.643  PreebjtOTane.  In  virtue  of  it» 
in'entcr  proportionate  Iomm.  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  has  declined  darins 
the  decada  I  per  cent.  The  Froteatant 
Episcopaliui  population,  in  riitne  of  iU 
more  moderate  loasea,  hu  advanced  -4  per 
cent,,  and  lie  Presbyterian  -2  pet  cent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  both 
the  absolute  and  relative  nnmberB 
of  thevarions  denominations  within 
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the  decade,  whilst  it  is  equally 
manifest,  though  not  qnite  so  capa- 
ble of  proof,  that  a  veiy  decided 
one  has  taken  place  since  1845-— 
the  proportion  of  Boman  GathoIioB 
to  Protestants  in  Ireland  is  now 
not  qnite  so  much  as  four  to  one. 
Although  this  alteration  in  the  de- 
cade is  thus  faithfully  recorded,  we 
have  nomeans  of  ascertaining  exaoUv 
how  the  changes  have  been  efibcted, 
or  whether  any  change  is  takingplaee 
in  the  religious  convictionB  of  the 
people.  The  Census  Commissioners 
consider  that  the  decline  of  the 
population  in  each  of  the  great 
Churches  has  been  in  the  ratio  of 
the  element  which  each  contained 
of  poor  and  struggling  members; 
and  their  conclusion  is,  no  donbt^ 
in  the  main  correct.  The  emignu 
tian  returns  could  settle  the  point 
if  they  gave  the  relig^n  of  the 
emigrants,  which  they,  nnforia- 
nately,  do  not.  It  may  however, 
we  think,  be  concluded  that  no 
religious  movement  of  any  im- 
portance  has  taken  place.  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  appears  almost 
as  if  the  days  have  passed  when 
any  rapid  change  of  religion  on  an 
extended  scale  is  probable.  Cer- 
tain it  is,'  with  us  at  leasts  that  the 
days  have  passed  when  c^orts  are 
made  to  alter  the  religion  of  the 
people  by  legislation.  The  matter 
has,  in  fact,  passed  ont  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  into  the  hands  of 
the  rival  sects  themselves. 

The  Census  Commissioners  should 
have  confined  themselves  as  oloaely 
as  possible  to  facts  they  had  aaoer- 
tained.  Had  they  done  so  they 
would  not  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  partisanship.  We 
may  quote  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, which  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  effort  to  excite  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  one  class  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  as  against  the 
other.     They  say: 

AVhen  we  hftvo  regard  to  tho  fact  that 
historical  causes,  which  it  is  outside  our 
province  to  discuss,  hare  placed  one  sec- 


tiim,Aiid      ittkalHgMl^if 

of  Olbv  uhunr  MCtlOB  all  pOM 

of  prapotT*  poiftioa,  aad  • 
to  a  date  aiiMtt  witldB  an 

And  fatiliar  on  ihij  I 

Thu,  th*  ITniin  Oitl 
which,  withoot  NlalioB  to  Ih 
mflnt  of  ita  adlMNBli  Ij 
thnnig^  mnflseitioo  of  piq 
dnsioiii  ftom  oOei^  (ntaiM 

FMaagM  mdiaa  ihtii 
DlemiBhes  in  U10  woifci  | 
they  nndonbtefflj  diH  a  t 
tiaan  tinge.  They  d 
found  no  jdaos  iiia Blita 
which,  msoL  ita  tfoj  aal 
be  an  nnooknmd  ilataaH 
wcnA  the  fi— wM  Cononi 
pear  to  na  to  ha?*  es 
mnita  of  tfaoir  dnty  ii 
to  mattsni  not  wsHun  C 


Blamahle,  howwr,  11 


■abject  of  BdnoaiioBim 
more  atrunfsl^  to  be  1 
In  {he  matior  of  pH 
tion their  remaika  ml 
and  the  fiwii  leeovU 
resting.  The  mIsB  c 
Ednoraon,  wluoa  vaai 
in  1831  bjLoidlMK 
be  beariiig  frniti  and  « 
Bionera 

f«di 


withiiitlM 

nioft  cfleDtiJM  la 

In  Z841,  of 
ante  53  wen 
the  pewwntagii  ]iedln| 
in  1861  it  «■  ledwll 
in  i87r  it  iMd  MhB  H 
deoreaae  of  illiteaegr«  k 
not  a  aatiabotoKy  vajj 
the  adTanee  in  edecatin 
has  been  %  dboteaae  flf ' 
popnlation;  bntottMr% 

Dorii         e  deeali  A>i 
th<  m  to  tnAmk 

inei  I  "um  aMks<i 
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^ion  of  5,400,000  persons, 
re  under  inBtniction. 
reaiiltB  ftre  undoubtedly 
Far  as  they  go,  mid  speak 
in  favour  of  ihe  present 
f    national    edncation    in 

immiesionera  do  not,  how- 
9  so  favonrablc  an  accoant 
>gress  of  higher  education. 


a  head  of  euperioi'  ioslnic 
Jch,  according  lu  old  I 
all  teachini;    i; 


-the 


itLich 


■kHy 


>  UDttUle  ,     ^ 

5l  and  1871  Is,  npim  ibe  whole, 
of  gratifjing. — P.  162. 

received  '  Bupcrior '  in- 
in    1861;    ill    1871    the 

fUB  24,170. 

;  stated  this  fatf ,  the  Com- 
8  say, '  Commeiiturj  would 
weaken  the  emphasis  of 
.ch  as  these,'  and  tLen  thoy 

assault  all  al<jtif;  the  line 
present  system  yf  superior 
in  in   Ireland.     No   paina 

to  conceal  a  bitter  animus 
he  State  universities  and 
:hc  endowed  uchooLi ,-  do 
ty  is  lost  of  soliciting 
1  behalf  of  tbo  Roman 
institutions.     We  have  not 

many  extracts.    Referring 
crease  of  785  they  say: 
Is  nil  Ihnt  baa  to  be  icgistered 

;in  cilablislimenl' which  without 
eiiiliiin    adminialcrs    univeraily 
aaly  supported  bj 


Tliis  iocreaM  (of  33$  in  tlio  number  of 
Bomnn  Catholics  nceiriug  superior  inatme- 
tion)  is  eanfosMdlj  a  slender  contriijution 
from  s  popalation  comprisiag  more  than 
4.ooo,ocx];  but,  if  «e  tiike  io(o  aucoont 
that,  ui  regnrds  iatennudiiite  educaliuo,  Cha 
Roman  Catliolica  oro  absolulelj  duLitute 
of  Ststo  provisioD.  and  that,  as  tcgarda 
oniTeniit;  teaching,  a  groat  mnjoritj  of 
thair  number  hold  tbem»«lTes  debarred 
from  tbu  odTautngea  nf  UDiTorsity  iDstnie- 
lian  as  adminisicirod  by  tb?  Stata,  Hime 
credit  will  perhaps  bo  ibougbl  due  to  Ilia 
Boman  Catholica. 

The  number  of  Protestant  Epi- 
scopalians receiving  superior  lo- 
straction  has  decreased  269. 

Siirclj  this  is  a  remarknblo  feet.  Up  to 
within  a  vurj  TQOiiit  period  uniTersitj  in- 
strocUon  vii«ltEl  in  tbs  national  naiienri^ 
for  thoir  almoit  excloaiTr  adrantage,  and 
in  the  Qucen'a  Unicersitj  ihej  bud,  a*  Ihey 
sdll  hare,  an  eatabliahment  from  th* 
benefit  of  whose  (oacbing  tbey  am  shut 
oat  by  no  consdontions  scrupks  ;  while  in 
tba  domain  of  iatermedialo  Inatniclion  tbej 
aClll  pOBSeea  the  absoiuls  monopoly  of  Stats 
endowment,  which  has  l*en  theirs  for  doBS 
Upon  two  ccntorioB,— P.  165. 

The  n  amber  of  non- Episcopal 
Protestants  receiving  superior  in- 
struction shows  too  largest  in- 
crease (719).     Still,  say  tne  Com- 


fur 


endi 


than  respectable 
rment  and  from  fees  ; 
'Sts  and  eohoola  whose  bare 
proof  of  energy  and  sacri- 
lividual  eflbrts  whose 


(by  a. 


liof 


-P.  163. 


it  that  a 


1,  when  they  proceed  to 
:be  figures  with  reference 
eligiouB  elements  of  the 
n,  tfaey  say : 


It  is  erident,  npon  the  wbola,  that  Iha 
progress  of  higher  inatruc^on  in  Irelandil 

CinfuUf  slow,  and  that  something  must 
done  to  stimulate  iL 

It  ia  not  our  intention  at  present 
to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the 
edncation  question,  bat  it  is  not  the 
less  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commissioners 
are  based  on  imperfect  materials. 
Any  figures  bearing  apon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
higher  edncfttion  moat  be  incom- 
plete, from  the  fact  that  very  lai^ 
nnmbers  of  Irishmen  resort  to 
En  eland  for  tiieir  education,  of 
vhich  nnmbera  the  Commissioneis- 
have  no  possible  cognisance.  Any 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  Ireland 
knows  that  the  majority  of  people 
who    can    afford   to    send   their 


MM) 
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clilUlren  to  Kiiirlaiid  lor  ilieir 
cducjition  preft'i*  to  do  so.  Tii  the 
j)res(MK:(»  of  this  tact,  jnul  in  ifr- 
noranrt'  of  tlio  imuihurs,  tho  Coin- 
iiHssiniR'i's  were  not  jiistiiiod  in 
voiif  nriiii;  on  >u(.'li  ('(inclusions. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
s^iibjrci.  of  hiirhcr  education  in  Ire- 
lanti  ^vill  ai^ain  f:oon  be  niritalcd, 
and  these  pa^^saL^es  ((f  the  Census 
(/onnnis>i«.)ners  may  be  ([Uoted  as 
of  considfi'ablc  wvij^lit  :  we  have 
ihercfoi'e  tii<»Uirl,t  It  but  rij^ht 
to  show  tliat  in  this  matter  their 
siati-iiicnis  a i"e  valueless.  How  far 
the'  (^•^Ill:li^>i(>^^M■s  are  justiiied  in 
pci'vci'iiiiLT  an  imixn'tant  St-Jito 
dociimciii  of  i-uch  a  character  as 
tlh'  ('.'UsiK  into  the  miMlium  of  a 
pairisaii  aiiack  njx^n  existint^  in- 
>tituriniis  we  hiave  it  to  otliers  to 
ileriiic.  We  will  c»nlv  sav  that  ti 
\(ry  carci'id  perusal  of  their  Report 
suL'LTi'Sis  ;it  once  very  trr.ive  eon- 
>ithrat i«>ns  as  1o  the  ])ropriety  of 
leaviuLr  thrin  im  future  oe(*asiona 
thai  IVicdniii  whi(rh,  as  it  apjiears  to 
us.  in  the  jn-f-eiif  case  has  been  to 
no  Miiall  extent  abused. 

We  niu^t.  ho\Ne\er,  hasten  to  a 
cojiclusI-'U.  The  work,  with  its 
'_:oud  jMijnt-;  and  with  ils  ])a«l,  is 
now  uii.dterable,  and  in  spite  ()f 
ilit<e  hill rr,  we  h()]nr  it  will  receive 
the  at  lent  loll  ii  merits.  Mainlv, 
howevi  '■,  is  the  studv  of  tlie  details 
to  be  dr<Ir(d.  I'or  these  details 
briiiLT  home  verv  closely  to  each 
di-trict  the  siiite  of  the  j>eoj)le 
liviijo"  tin  i-'iii.  (treat  benefits 
miiil.t  r« -Tih.  if  tho*^(;  who  have 
;in  intt  !( -vt  in  ihe  slate  of  Ireland 
wor.ld  ii.i'.i!':ii  !heni>elves  as  rej^ards 
tin  ir  «  w  n  i.-!'jhljour]io«»ds,  and  if 
lliiV  Would  end"  a\ our  toremov(*tho 
eviU  !:ow  >■■)  ell  ;irlv  bi'oULrht  to  view. 
Mr.eh  \". e  tlnd  tliat  is  Miii^-faetorv, 
biit  tilt  i>  areeiiiielu- ions  to  bedr'awTi 
I'roiii  tl."  woi'k  which  art'  not  only 
1  iriiii' nJiv  lii.-.it i-vj;ifto?'v.  bat  uhieh 
.Nh'tiild  atl'-rd  t!ir  liio"iie>t  stimulus 
*!!  ;j'i\  ii  iH\  idri:jl,  i':i rt  V,  oi- ( Invern- 
•i:-  1:1,  l;a\  1  tr  Ji'  lienrt  th'«  int«'re»*ts 
■  l"   !•■•  land  and   the  interests  of  lier 


people.     What  a  fact  t 
one-third  of  tJie  popala 
land  are  illiterate  .'     W] 
Catholic    bisliops    and 
fighting  over  the  educ.ir 
40  i)er  cent,  of  the  Horn: 
jiopulation     a  1*0     illitera 
Protestan  t  Episc<  >pa  1  ja  ns 
linj?  lus  to  whetlicr  thev  w 
the  national  .Kysti'ni  or  ikj 
]>ercent.of  iheni  are  illi:c: 
Presbyterians  nearly  ic 
are  illitenite. 

Look,  too,  at  the  hors.; 
peopK*,  whethcrr  iu  the  ir.-. 
country — in    how  nuu.\ 
the    dwellings     utierlv 
human    beintrs.     Siirvlv  : 
.somelhinir   nii«:rht   be  do. 
>v ay    o f    i m pro veni cut. 
iu  the  power  (»f  the  Inir 
vernment  in  the  way  v:  :• 
these  evils  will,  we  aiv  «' 
be    readilj-    done;     Ir.:    : 
lies  mainly  with  tlu'<o  1.. 
tliority    in  the    Iocalitit>. 
at  the  same  time   aro  l.-. 
lied    hy   local    kncwlo. in- 
form it. 

These  are  matter^  v.! 
niately  atfect  the  pent .':•'.  . 
are  more  or  less  wit  Liu  : 
of  legislation  and  ]»ers  :.; 
to  ri'niedv:  but  that  t •.■;"• 
tion  may  not  oau>e  n-  •    • 

Mr 

more  general  purp-Ti  '■:  * 
mat  ion   which  has   Inr'. 
our  former  knowliMl^.-^ . 
ivlates  to  what  liesalrt  ''^' 
reach  of  legi.slaiion.  wo  w 
a  moment,  and  in  ei>nel.>  ■ ' 
the  history  of  Inland    i*  •• 
the  Census  ivtun'*  M''.<: 
jieriod  than   has  Wn:  -i 
])rescnt  Report.     Tiiut  i  * 
bo  likened  to  the  e  U'- 
>vhieh.  takiiii:    it>   r.-- 
mountains,    has    1  .  ■ :.    :   • 
muItuoti>ly  thronji.  »• 
da>hini;    und    fo:i:n::._:  . 
ils    c«.»urse,     bei.diT:^    * 
direction.     r!.»w    ir.     :.•    ' 
balllinLT  eonjivture  a^  : 
was   tlowino-.      iSudJii-- 
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cliEF  direrts  its  waters, 
sforward  its  coarse  ia 
Even  now  as  we  follow 
me  ia  rapidly  changing 
■r,  the  diatinctire  featiurcs 
icr  landscape  are  fading 
iatance,  and  soon,  as  it 
>  eloquently  ezpressed  in 
asc,  the  river 
idcid  down  iota  tha  pUin  to 
of  tho  Tatars  from  which,  ^lr 
Qunlain.  the  naitcd  foitanee  if 
1  (and  Irulnnd)  will  flow  on  lo 
•a  destiny. 

islative  onion  is  three- 
f  a  century  old.  Tlic 
lion  of  the  two  conntrics 
yet  taken  place,  but 
fiict,  being    rapidly  np- 

cvery  thing  ia  tendmg  in 
tion,  and  though  legisla- 
x^hind,  perpetuating,  and 
■eating  anew,  distinctions 

as  unnecessary  as  tbey 


4G7 

are  pemiciona,  there  are  great 
social,  commercial,  and  moral  forces 
at  work,  which  with  irresistible 
strength  aro  impelling  the  coantries 
towards  the  long-desired  consum- 
mation. There  are  those  who 
from  perverted  views  still  wish  to 
keep  the  two  countries  apart,  but 
all  their  eSbrts  show  only  more 
clearly  the  feebleness  of  their 
powers  iknd  the  hopelossncsa  of 
llieir  task.  A  more  correct  publio 
opinion  has  latterly  come  to  be 
fomied  upon  Irish  unestions.  It  ia 
clear  now  to  all  who  are  not  blinded 
by  ecclesiastical  fanaticism  or  bo> 
called  national,  enthasiosm  tbat  the 
future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  mate- 
rial and  political,  lies  in  her  union 
with  Great  Britain,  and  it  is,  wa 
are  happy  ia  aay,  becoming  over 
clearer  that  the  desired  result  will 
in  process  of  time  be  octnolly 
attained. 
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Whero  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  tho  dev-impearlod  flowen. 

DrayUm, 

THE  influence  of  the  old  romaxices 
upon  the  mind  and  work  of 
Shakespeare  has  received  bat  little 
attention  from  the  commentators, 
who  in  their  wrangles  over  the 
letter  of  the  text  have  too  often  lost 
sight  of  that  subtler  criticism  of  tbe 
spirit  which  is  alone  homaffe  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  would 
be  possible,  we  think,  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  a  diligent  reader 
and  warm  admirer  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  and  that  some  of  his 
brightest  conceptions  owe  a  portion 
of  their  grace  and  beanty  to  this 
circumstance.  The  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, like  that  of  his  great  compeer, 
was  certainly  nourished  upon  the 
grand  old  fictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages : 

of  what  reqovndi 

In  fables  or  romance  of  Uther's  aoo, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  kiiightf» 
And  all  who  since,  baptiz*d  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Or  whom  BisortA  sent  from  Afric  shore,  - 
When  Charlcmain  with  all  his  peenga  fell 
By  Fontarabbia. 

The  *  story  of  Troy  divine '  which 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  especial 
fascination  for  that  glorious  imagi- 
nation, was  manifestly  derived  from 
Le  Febre's  romance,  rather  than 
from  more  classical  sources.  Traces 
of  the  influences  of  Perceforest 
may  be  found  in  GymheUne  and 
Lear,  and  of  Amadis  in  the  Winter' $ 
Tale,  Be\4s  also  is  quoted  in  Lear^ 
and  CoBur  de  Lion  in  King  John. 
In  like  manner,  we  think  that  As 
You  Like  It  presents  a  savour  of  the 
Paladin  romances.  In  this  delight- 
ful pastoral,  Shakespeare  has  fol- 
lowed very  closely  his  original, 
tho  Euphues  Oolden  Legacy  of 
Lodge,    but  he  has  changed   the 


names  of  all  the  ptineipi 
except  that  of  tfiBheroii 
In  Lodge's  novel  the  thr 
are  Saladyine,  Fenumdii 
ader,  sons  of  Sir  John  dc 
Shmkespesi«  has  tnaslb 
into  Oliver,  JaqneSiQi 
Sir  Bowland  do  Bois, 
intimately  connected  will 
lemagne  qyde^  end  the 
propriate  to  a  dtwna  in 
scenes  were  laid  in  ths  . 
while  the  names  of  Lodf 
association  with  it.  Son 
of  the  tomanoe  aie  also  wi 
the  play.  The  wnstiii 
before  Ihe  Duke  reads  lik 
adumbration  of  the  flm 
of  Charlemagne  wUdi  en 
mately  connected  with  At 
Orlando  and  AngeWrtL 
cident  of  Orlaalo'i  it^ 
the  finest  ban^net  to  dflA 
for  his  starvug  fidbsv 
denilyfimnded  upoatte 
the  romance,  in  lAoAl 
then  in  the  davi  of  U 
and  povertj,  steali  flMit ' 
taUe  of  the  Kmpenrtea 
want  of  his  nmher.  1 
also  which  Toobhstosi  i 
Sir  OUver  Martext— 


OavMfcOliivl 
O  facan  Oliwrl 

is  one  originaPj  sddiM 
youngest  andinost  sBflN 
FlJa£na.  In  LoMk 
nsorping  dake  is  not^M 
his  imxpose  hj  the  poe 
of  the  old  hermit,  hot  ii 
and  killed  by  the  Twdif 
France ;  and  this  no  doi! 
link  of  assoeiation  vl 
Shakespr-'Te  to  thsse  roe 
The  Aj  lennss  of  Bel 
the  A  of  Wanriek 
both  s  in  the  aBsel 

Thei    X  ladofihillM 


<  of  the  Pftladln  cycle. 
Arioato  places  the  two 
ve  and  hatred,  wliicli 
apendouB  adrenturra 
cliarin  or  weair  tlje 
1  tlie  fortj-sii  books 


pi-otlnced  by  bis  crabbed  mnac — the 
song  of  Mr.  Val ian t- for- T rath  in 
the  second  part  of  tbo  Pitgrint'ii 
ProffresB,  and  is,  we  think,  the  only 
trace  of  Shakespeare  to  be  found 
ill  his  works.  The  parlicniar  torn 
which  Bunyan  gaye  to  the  third 
veree — 


n  wliicb  turned  lore 
i  built  by  Uerlin  of 
stcr,  and,  as  described 
iiDBlated  by  Tofte, 


laiico  will  rcmembci" 
iaiit  shriiie  was  tho 
veary  peregrinationii 
S3  Sir  Tristram,  al- 
lys  eluded  his  search. 
tho  scene  of  the  ad- 
c  famous  Fonr  Son»  of 
necromancer  Mangia, 
)t  of  tlio  CarloTingian 
eiiso country  abounds 
>citited  with  this  ro. 
this  day  tbo  Walloon 
;ve  that  Bayardo,  tho 
m\  of  Rinaldo,  lives 
tnt'sscs  of  the  forest, 
inter's  nights  may  bo 
.;  across  the  desolate 
iiisli-ict.  A  trace  of 
)f  Mau(;is  niuy  also, 
>uii<l  in  Kbakeapearci's 
liriU,  it  will  bo  re- 
■annates  a  boy  who  is 


i-ated  c 


:,  tho  '  due 


the 

intended  to  ridiculi' 
of  spirits,  a  form  of 

popular  in  Elizabe- 
tahJe-tuming  is  now. 
1  little  ballad  has 
lar  fortune  to  have 
by  John  Bunyan  in 
)t  poetical  linca  ever 


eeems  to  show  that  be  understood 
the  allusion  in  this  light. 

Of  all  the  forests  of  Brit&in,  that 
of  Ardcn  was  the  most  illnatnons, 
not  excluding  that  of  Calydon,  bo 
well  known  to  the  Knigbta  of 
Arthur,  or  that  named  after  tho 
enchanter  Damant,  whose  dark 
and  intricate  glades  were  pierced 
hy  Perccforest.  It  was  the  land 
of  Guy  o[  Warwick,  a^d  the 
fair  Felicia,  of  Ray n bum  their 
son,  of  Sir  Harold  bis  preceptor, 
and  loAt,  not  least,  of  tbo  groafc 
St.  George  himself.  The  story 
of  Gay  is  the  Jegemhi  aurea  of 
the  Warwickshire  woodland.  Both 
RitGon  and  Kllis  have  been  strangely 
unjnst  to  the  merita  of  this  pro- 
duction, which,  after  the  Arthurian 
legends,  we  hold  to  Ito  by  far  the 
most  attractive  of  the  native  ro- 
mancea  ;  and  none  ]ierbap8  ia  so 
deeply  tinged  ^vith  tho  air  of  sad- 
ness which  mediiBVal  Christianity 
impressed  upon  the  old  heroic  tales. 
The  young  knight  wins  the  hatid 
of  his  Fehcia  after  a  weanr  time  of 
probation,  in  which  he  na<  per- 
formed the  most  redoubtable  exploit 9 
but  after  a  few  weeks'  enjoyment 
becomes  smitten  with  a  paAiiouate 
penitence  for  tho  ains  of  bis 
errantry.  Giants  and  paynims  had 
been  Klnnghti^rod  for  eiirttily,  not 
f„rlK.:iv(.iitv  lov,-.  In  tl„.  hope  of 
obtaining  forgiveness  he  leaves  his 
bride,  and  seta  cu!  (mi  ;i  jnl-fiTnago 
to  Jerusalem, fii iiu  v. Inrli  In-  r^ 'turns, 
after yearsoftc.lliiiid  -tt-dgglc.away- 
womoldmau.  J 'i-L;iiisi;daaapBlmor 
boentersbis  ow  n  '-ti^ilc,  and  receives 
alms  from  the  h.-Lnds  of  his  wife. 
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who  lias  spent  the  long  years  of 
his  absence  in  deeds  of  piety  and 
charity.  Sick  of  the  world  and  its 
honours,  the  old  hero  will  not  break 
in  upon  her  holy  life,  but  retires  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  adjoining  forest, 
and  only  makes  himself  known  to 
her  when  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  romance  of  Guy  was 
very  popular,  and,  together  with  its 
offshoot,  Sir  Harold  d*  Arden,  had 
been  at  a  very  early  period  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  Spanish.  The 
scene  also  of  a  portion  of  Tirante 
the  White y — one  of  the  few  ro- 
mances spared  by  the  Canon  in 
the  purgation  of  Don  Quixote's 
library,  is  laid  in  Arden.  The 
illustrious  Tirante,  journeying  in 
the  forest,  loses  his  way,  and  allow- 
ing his  horse  to  choose  a  i*oad  for 
himself,  is  led  by  a  fortunate  chance 
to  the  hermitage  of  Guy  at  the 
precise  moment  that  the  old  kniglit 
is  preparing  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
closely  besieged  in  Warwick  Castle 
by  the  King  of  the  Canaiy  Islands  ! 
In  this  way  the  adventures  of  Guy 
were  dovetailed  into  the  general 
system  of  the  chivalric  romances, 
and  our  Warwickshire  forest  and  its 
legend  were  as  well  known  to  the 
dames  of  Naples  and  Castile  as  to 
those  of  England. 

It  was  probably  the  halo  of 
mystery  and  romance  that  hung 
over  this  district  which  induced  the 
author  of  the  llistory  of  the  Seven 
Champions  to  select  it  for  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  St.  George. 
With  a  courage  beyond  all  praise, 
Hichard  Johnson  rescued  our  na- 
tional champion  from  the  alien 
plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  gave  him 
birth  at  Coventiy.  The  saint 
afterwards,  it  is  true,  visited  the 
East,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  city  was  the  scene  of  most 
of  his  adventures.  It  was  at 
Coventry  that  he  tore  the  fair 
Sabra  from  the  stake,  and  to  this 
city  he  was  brought  to  die,  after 
receiving    a    mortal  wound    in  a 


desperate  enconnter  with  '; 
fectiouB  dragon  with  a  ti 
sting'  on  Danesmore  Heatli 
thus  revenged  the  death  < 
fellow  of  Egypt.  Not  fax 
this  city,  amongst  the  wo< 
Arden,  was  the  '  desolate  and 
some  den  '  in  which  the  fell  ei 
tress  Kalyb,  '  the  Lady  a 
AVoods,'  had  imprisoned  the 
pions  of  Christendom. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Ar 
said  to  have  extended  froi 
Trent  in  the  North  to  the  I 
in  the  South.  The  Warwic 
portion  has  long  since  been  c 
a^d  cultivated ;  but  a  coloui 
the  old  character  still  lingers 
the  land,  which  may  be  likei 
a  country-bred  beauty,  whos 
tic  breeding  often  peeps  tl 
the  mask  of  town  life  and  ff 
Woods  and  spinnies  of  old 
are  scattered  about  the  rich 
lands,  and  there  is  a  wealth  o 
her  in  the  wide  doable  hed^ 
which  fringe  the  fields  and 
Every  now  and  then,  even 
best- cultivated  districts,  wc 
with  a  break  of  wild  scenery 
miniature  scale,  some  tin 
overgrown  with  gorse  and  br 
or  clump  of  antique  oaks  and 
old  thorns,  rescued  from  ^ 
ture  as  a  modem  game  pn 
wluch  remind  one  of  the  days 
the  red  deer  were  the  only  bn 
of  Arden.  Here  also  flonris 
great  luxuriance  the  sessile  fl( 
oak,  an  almost  certain  proof 
unbroken  soil;  for  it  is 
planted  for  timber,  and  h 
scended  no  doubt  from  the 
stock  which  flourished  in  the 
of  Mercia.  Massive  beams 
and  chestnut,  mellowed  by  aj 
a  warm  brown  tint>,  enter 
into  the  constmction  of  t 
houses  and  fonnsteads,  and 
a  time  when  timber  was  chei 
abundant.  Traces  also  of  th 
liness  and  insecnrity  of  foi> 
may  still  be  found  in  the  i 
manor  houses,  once  bo  oosni 
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iot,  and  of  which  speci- 
'  still  be  seen  at  Lapworth, 
iv,  Baddesley,  and  Paok- 
1  the  time  of  Shakespeare 

had  already  been  mnch 
but  enough  remained  to 
the  chief  of  the  midland 
The  smiths  of  Birming- 
e  even  then  laying  the 
1  of  the  great  iron  indos- 
be  charcoal-burners  were 

work  to  supply  their 
[n  the    Muse's    Elysium^ 

introduces    an     ancient 

0  had  been  driven  from 
these  proceedings,  com- 
bat 

re  of  birds  oft  wonted  wera  to 

furnace  wholly  doth  devonr. 

esies  a  time  when  there 
more  wood  left  for  fuel, 

fant  upon  the  mother's  lap 
fire  shall  be  so  sore  distrest, 
it  draws  the  lank  and  empty 

ips  shall  froize  onto  the  brest. 

onism  between  poetiy  and 
already  commenced,  and 
which  would  have  done 
Lord  John  Manners,  the 
the  iron  folk  *  a  beastly 
id   *  viperous    monsters,' 

...  by  no  means  may  abide 
'  their  brave  ancestors  to  hear, 
eir  sordid  slavery  is  decry 'd. 

den  of  -45  Ton  LiJce  It  is 
ibrest,  to  the  creation  of 
a  Flanders  and  Warwick- 
bributed  a  share.  That 
ntended,  as  Mr.  Knight 
;,  to  remove  his  forest 
egion  of  the  actual,  is  ap- 
m  the  introduction  of  a 
palm-tree,  both  of  which, 
,  he  found  in  Lodge,  as  well 
5  olive  trees  which  fenced 
dwelling  of  Rosalind  and 
lakespeare  has  with  great 
)d  the  direct  mention  of 

1  or  place  which  tends  to 


confine  the  reader^a  imagixiaiion  to 
any  definite  looalitj.  .  In  the  noreL 
Torismond,  the  usuping  king  <» 
France,  banishee  Qerismondy  the 
rightful  sovereim,  from  Paris.  In 
the  play,  Dake  Fredeiiok  eidles  his 
elder  brother,  who  is  only  known  to 
us  as  Duke  Senior,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  place.  Charles  JohnBQn,. 
who  had  i&e  impertinence  to  inw 
prove  As  You  Like  It  in  1723,  jnst  a 
hundred  years  after  its  first  pab> 
lication,  seems  to  have  considered 
this  want  of  definiteneas  a  grate 
defect,  for  he  has  not  only  made 
the  duke  Duke  of  Burgundy,  bat 
has  introduced  the  city  of  Idege  as- 
the  place  from  which  he  was  bai^ 
ish^.  Amongst  other  liberties- 
taken  by  Johnson,  it  may  be  monk 
tioned  that  he  had  practically  aatu 
cipated  Ulrici^s  absurd  contentioiL 
that  Jaques  was  intended  to  be  as 
much  of  a  fool  as  Touchstone,  by 
merging  the  two  characters  into 
one! 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
the  scenery  of  Slmkespeare's  forest 
resembles  that  of  the  Warwick- 
shire one,  presenting  in  this  re« 
spect  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
described  in  Lodge's  work,  which 
abounds  in  groves  of  myrtle  and 
orange,  the  result  probably  of  the 
Canarian  latitudes  in  whicn  it  was 
written.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  spot  where  Montanus  and  Cory- 
don  mingle  their  woes : 

The  ground  where  they  sate  was  diapered 
with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  ment  to  wrap 
TcUus  in  the  glorie  of  her  yestments: 
round  about,  in  the  forme  of  an  amphi- 
theater, were  most  curiously  planted  pme- 
trees,  interseamed  with  lymons  and  citrons, 
which,  with  the  thicknesse  of  their  bougies, 
so  shadowed  the  place  that  Phoebus  oould 
not  prie  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour. 

Compare  this  with  the  '  neighbour 
bottom,'  and 

The   rank  of  osiers  by  the    murmuring 
stream; 

or  the  old  oak — 

.  .  .  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 
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Bojardo's  Ardenna  is  rather  less 
Arcadian  than  that  of  Lodge,  but 
has  Httle  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  principal  f eatnre  is 
a  river,  that  *  pans  of  love  apace,' 

Amongst  whose  bankes  all  flowers  by  Da- 
tore's  band 

(As  if  the  spring  had  been  in  prime)  were 
plast, 

And  o'er  the  foorde  for  shadow  there  was 
seene 

The  becchen  tree,  the  pine  and  olive  greene. 

The  background  of  Shakespeare's 
picture,  and  all  the  accessories,  are 
equally  in  keeping  with  the  Eng- 
lish forest.  The  *  acres  of  the  rye,' 
the  '  two  gipsies  on  one  horse,'  the 
*  careless  herd  full  of  the  pasture,' 
the  '  butterwoman's  rank  to  mar- 
ket,' are  all  scenes  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  poet  in 
his  youthful  days.  Of  a  similar 
character  also  are  the  allusions  in  the 
talk  of  Rosalind,  to  whom  the  poet, 
with  a  delicate  touch  of  art,  has 
given  a  pretty  afifectation  of  forest 
craft  and  the  pastoral  life,  as  when 
she  compares  herself  to  the  coney, 
'  which  dwells  where  she  is  kin- 
dled,' and  promises  Orlando  to 
wash  his  liver  *  as  clean  as  a  sound 
sheep's  heart,'  or  scolds  Sylvius  for 
following  Phoobe 

Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and 
rain, 

or  chaffs  Touchstone  about  *  graff- 
ing.'  The  forest  shepherds,  too,  arc 
genuine  shepherds,  whose  hands 
are  *  tarred  over  >vith  the  surgery  of 
the  sheep,'  and  not  the  fine-fingered 
gentlemen  of  the  romances  who  only 
masquerade  in  pastoral  attire.  It 
may  be  said  broadly  that  the  Arden 
of  As  You  Like  It  is  more  English 
or  less  in  the  proportion  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  adhered  to  or 
diverged  from  the  original  forest. 

Much  paper  has  been  spoiled  by 
the  commentators  about  Touch- 
stone's comparison  of  Orlando's 
verses  to  *  the  right  bntterwoman's 
rank  to  market.'  The  allusion  is 
no  doubt  explained  by  the  farm- 


wife's  manner  of  carrying  hei 
ter,  which  seems  in  some  mao 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  va 
the  Avon — one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  England.  Ma 
the  well-kbown  writer  npon 
culture,  visited  this  district  in 
and  was  so  much  stmck  I 
process,  that  he  has  lefb  a  n 
account  of  it. 

The  batter  is  brought  to  market 
pound  pats,  packed  up  in  equara  1 
which  are  invariably  of  one  form,  i 
the  long  cube,  with  a  bow  handle 
the  middle,  and  with  two  lids  h 
upon  a  cross-piece  under  the  bow.  . 
basket  is  put  into  a  kind  of  wall< 
generally  a  smaller  basket  or  other  < 
poise  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
which  being  strapt  tightly  to  the 
with  the  heavy  end  in  the  off-sidi 
horse,  the  dair}'maid  mounts,  and  v 
own  weight  preserves  the  balance. 

With  this  explanation  Tonchc 
criticism  becomes  intelligible 
had,  doubtless,  often  seen  a 
of   these   ladies  on  their  v 
Warwick  or  Evesham. 

It  was  at  Wilmecote  or  ^ 
an  outlying  hamlet  in  the  pa 
Aston  Oantelow,  'on  the  fri 
the  forest,'  and  within  sight 
(supposed)  native  village  of 
terfield,  that  John  Shakespea 
father  of  the  poet,  found  his 
Mary  Arden.  Her  father,  1 
Arden,  was  a  substantial  y( 
who  farmed  lands  which  hi 
longed  to  his  ancestors  since 
In  England  the  only  records 
are  safe  from  the  deyourin( 
of  Time  are  those  relating  to 
perty,'  and  of  this  old  feumer 
sonid  belongings  we  know  as 
or  more  than  of  those  of  hii 
trious  grandson.  Of  Shakes] 
personal  history  we  are  almc 
tirely  ignorant;  no  homaii 
thought  it  worth  his  wh 
chronicle  a  specimen  of  his 
talk,  or  to  leave  on  record  a 
fact  relating  to  the  prodiiel 
his  works.  Bat  of  his  esiaii 
holdings,  his  leases  and  mati 
we  have  the  moat  miniite  p 
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strict,  and  of  which  specie 
my  still  be  seen  at  Lapworth, 
row,  Baddesley,  and  Pack- 
In  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
3st  bad  already  been  mnch 
I,  bat  enough  remained  to 
t  the  chief  of  the  midland 
The  smitlis  of  Birming- 
rcve  even  then  laying  the 
ion  of  the  great  iron  indos- 
I  the  charcoal-bnmers  were 
at  work  to  supply  their 
In  the  Miise's  Elysium^ 
Q  introduces  an  ancient 
vho  had  been  driven  from 
by  these  proceedings,  com- 
J  that 

tioirs  of  birds  oft  wonted  wera  to 

ing  furnace  wholly  doth  devour. 

phesies  a  time  when  there 
no  more  wood  left  for  fuel, 

'  iufant  upon  the  xnothGr*s  l.ip 
of  fire  ahull  be  80  sore  distrest, 
il&t  it  draws  the  lank  and  empty 

er  lij>8  bhall  frcizo  unto  the  brest. 

agonism  between  poetry  and 
id  already  commenced,  and 
ns  which  would  have  done 
to  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
lis  the  iron  folk  *  a  beastly 
and   *  viperous    monsters,' 

.  .  .  by  no  meanH  may  abide 
3  of  their  bravo  iincfstors  to  hear, 
I  their  sordid  slavery  is  decry 'd. 

Arden  of  -45  You  Like  It  is 
X  forest,  to  the  creation  of 
•oth  Flanders  and  Warwick- 
ontributed  a  share.  That 
t  intended,  as  Mr.  Knight 
it,  to  remove  his  forest 
c  region  of  the  actual,  is  ap- 
from  the  introduction  of  a 
I  a  palm-tree,  both  of  which, 
ay,  he  found  in  Lodge,  as  well 
the  olive  trees  which  fenced 
bo  dwelling  of  Rosalind  and 
Shakespeare  has  with  great 
ided  the  direct  mention  of 
son  or  place  which  tends  to 


confine  the  reader^a  imagination  to 
any  definite  locality.  In  the  norel, 
Torismond,  the  usuping  king  of 
France,  banishes  Qerismond,  the 
rightful  soTereim,  from  Paris.  In 
the  play,  Dake  Frederick  exiles  his 
elder  brother,  who  is  only  known  to 
ns  as  Dnke  Senior,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  place.  Charles  JohnaQn,. 
who  had  the  impertinence  to  inu 
proTC  As  You  Like  It  in  1723,  just  a 
hundred  years  after  its  first  pub> 
lication,  seems  to  have  considered 
this  want  of  definiteness  a  grave 
defect,  for  he  has  not  only  made 
the  dnke  Duke  of  Bnrg^dy,  but 
has  introduced  the  cify  of  Idege  as- 
the  place  from  which  he  was  bai^ 
ish^.  Amongst  other  libertiea 
taken  by  Johnson,  it  may  be  meiw 
tioned  that  he  had  practically  aatu 
cipated  TJlricrs  absnrd  contention 
that  Jaqnes  was  intended  to  be  as 
mnch  of  a  fool  as  Tonchstone,  by 
mermng  the  two  characters  into 
one! 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
the  scenery  of  Shakespeare's  forest 
resembles  that  of  the  Warwick- 
shire one,  presenting  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  that 
described  in  Lodge's  work,  which 
abounds  in  groves  of  myrtle  and 
orange,  the  result  probablv  of  the 
Canarian  latitudes  in  whicn  it  was 
written.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  spot  where  Montanus  and  Coiy- 
don  mingle  their  woes  : 

The  ground  where  they  sate  was  diapered 
with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  ment  to  wrap 
ToUas  in  the  glorie  of  her  yestments : 
round  ahout,  in  the  forme  of  an  amphi- 
theater, were  most  curiously  planted  pine- 
trees,  interseamed  with  lymons  and  citrons, 
which,  with  the  thicknesse  of  their  bougfaes, 
so  shadowed  the  place  that  Phoebus  could 
not  prio  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour. 

Compare  this  with  the  '  neighbour 
bottom,'  and 

The    rank  of   osiers  by  the    murmuring 
stream; 

or  the  old  oak — 

.  .  •  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 
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who  lias  spent  the  long  years  of 
his  absence  in  deeds  of  piety  and 
charity.  Sick  of  the  world  and  its 
honours,  the  old  hero  will  not  break 
in  upon  her  holy  life,  but  retires  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  adjoining  forest, 
and  only  makes  himself  known  to 
her  when  ho  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  romance  of  Guy  was 
very  popular,  and,  together  with  its 
offshoot.  Sir  Harold  d'Arden,  had 
been  at  a  very  early  period  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  Spanish.  The 
scene  also  of  a  portion  of  Tirante 
the  White, — one  of  the  few  ro- 
mances spared  by  the  Canon  in 
the  purgation  of  Don  Quixote's 
library,  is  laid  in  Arden.  The 
illustrious  Tirante,  journeying  in. 
the  f oi*est,  loses  his  way,  and  allow- 
ing his  horse  to  choose  a  road  for 
liimself,  is  led  by  a  fortunate  chance 
to  the  hermitage  of  Guy  at  the 
precise  moment  that  the  old  knight 
is  preparing  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
closely  besieged  in  Warwick  Castle 
by  the  King  of  the  Canary  Islands ! 
In  this  way  the  adventures  of  Gay 
were  dovetailed  into  the  general 
system  of  the  chivalric  romances, 
and  our  Warwickshire  forest  and  its 
legend  were  as  well  known  to  the 
dames  of  Naples  and  Castile  as  to 
those  of  England. 

It  was  j)robably  the  halo  of 
mystery  and  romance  that  hnng 
over  this  district  which  induced  the 
author  of  the  llitftory  of  the  Seveth 
Chainpions  to  select  it  for  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  St.  (Jeorge. 
With  a  courage  beyond  all  praise, 
Richard  Johnson  rescued  our  na- 
tional champion  from  the  alien 
plains  of  Cajipadocia,  and  gave  him 
birth  at  Co  vent  r}-.  The  saint 
afterwards,  it  is  true,  visited  the 
East,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  city  was  the  scene  of  most 
of  his  adventures.  It  was  at 
Coventry  that  he  tore  the  fair 
Sabra  from  the  stake,  and  to  this 
city  he  was  brought  to  die,  after 
receiving    a    mortal  wound    in  a 


despenle  tomiiAer  nilh  ' 
fectioua  cu  hxl  with  a  i 
sting'  on  1  tawBOie  Heaft 
thus  reveuKwi  the  death 
fellow  of  figrpt  Not  & 
this  oityy  amongst  the  m 
Arden,  was  the  *  desolate  si 
some  den*  in  wluohthefelli 
laress  Eafyb,  'the  Lftly  i 
Woods,'  had  imprisoned  At 
pions  cf  Christendom. 

The  ancient  forest  of  A 
said  to  have  extended  fin 
Trent  in  the  North  to  Ae 
in  the  Sonth.  The  Wsrwi 
portion  has  long  sinoe  heea 
a^d  coltivated;  hnts  ooki 
the  old  dhancter  still  lifl^ 
the  land,  which  may  be  Old 
a  oonntry-fared  beauty,  "mha 
tie  fareeding  often  peeps  t 
the  mask  ofiown  lim  ud  I 
Woods  and  spinnies  of  oU 
are  scattered  about  the  rid 
lands,  sad  there  is  nwssltiii 
ber^  in  the  wide  double  hed| 
which  fringe  the  fields  sad 
ETOfy  now  snd  then. 


with  a  break  of  wild 
miniatiue  fti?al<it. 
orargrown  with  gorss  sad  h 
or  dnmp  of  sntique  oeln  as] 
old  tluuna,  raeened  ftom  ^ 
tore  as  a  modem  gasM  fa 
which  remind  one  off  the  dM 
the  red  deer  were tte  en^yai 
of  Arden.  Here  also  flssrii 
great  Inzinisaoetiie  sndsli 
oak,  analmost  eertaqi  pml 
onlnoken  soil;  ftr  it  Mr 
planted  for  timber,  sbI  ft 
scended  no  doubt  Ikom  Alj 
stock  which  flonrisUl  in  list 

rfMeroiSb  MssKvakmmi 
and  chestnut,  msDowsd  hf  m 
a  'warm  brown  iinti  entv  J 
into  the  constructioa  cf  il 
honses  and  &rmstesd%  sad  \ 
a  time  when  timber  was  chfl 
abundant.  T  loss  slio  of  Hh 
liness  and  enri^  ef  iss 
may  stiU 
manor!       i 


] 
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district,  and  of  which  speci- 
may  still  be  seen  at  Lapworth, 
arrow,  Baddeslej,  and  Pack- 
In  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
3 rest  had  already  been  much 
led,  but  enough  remained  to 
I  it  the  chief  of  the  midland 
ts.  The  smiths  of  Birming- 
were  even  then  layine  the 
lation  of  the  great  iron  indus- 
■nd  the  charcoal-burners  were 
f  at  work  to  supply  their 
5.  In  the  Miise*s  EhjHum^ 
ton  introduces  an  ancient 
,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Q  by  these  proceedings,  com- 
ing that 

)  choirs  of  birds  oft  wonted  wen  to 

iiuing  furnace  wholly  doth  devour. 

prophesies  a  time  when  there 
)e  no  more  wood  left  for  fuel, 

Ltlc  infant  upon  the  mother's  lap 

mt  of  fire  shall  bo  so  sore  distreflt> 

whilbt  it  draws  the  lank  and  empty 

ip, 

nder  lips  bhall  freizo  onto  the  brest. 

.ntagonism  between  poetry  and 
had  already  commenced,  and 
-ains  which  would  have  done 
ar  to  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
calls  the  iron  folk  '  a  beastly 
I '   and   *  viperous    monsters,' 

.  .  .  by  no  means  may  abide 
ime  of  th«;ir  brave  ancestors  to  hear, 
om  their  sordid  slavery  is  decry'd. 

e  Arden  of  As  Ton  LiJce  It  is 
leal  forest,  to  the  creation  of 
I  both  Flanders  and  Warwick- 
contributed  a  share.  That 
>oet  intended,  as  Mr.  Knight 
;es  it,  to  remove  his  forest 
the  region  of  the  actual,  is  ap- 
it  from  the  introduction  of  a 
md  a  palm-tree,  both  of  which, 
3  way,  he  found  in  Lodge,  as  well 
LS  the  olive  trees  which  fenced 
;  the  dwelling  of  Rosalind  and 
Shakespeare  has  with  great 
voided  the  direct  mention  of 
»erson  or  place  which  tends  to 


confine  the  reader^!  imagixiaiioii  to 
any  definite  locality.  In  the  noreL 
Torismond,  the  usuping  king  of 
France,  banishes  Crerismond,  the 
rightful  soTorei^  from  Paris.  In 
the  play,  Dake  Frederick  exiles  his 
elder  brother,  who  is  only  known  to 
us  as  Duke  Senior,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  place.  Charles  Johnson, 
who  had  the  impertinence  to  im* 

EroTe  As  You  Like  It  in  1723,  jnst  a 
undred  years  after  its  first  pab> 
lication,  seems  to  haye  considered 
this  want  of  definiteness  a  grave 
defect,  for  he  has  not  only  made 
the  duke  Duke  of  Burgundy,  bat 
has  introduced  the  city  of  Liege  as- 
the  place  from  which  he  was  baiw 
ish^.  Amongst  other  liberties 
taken  by  Johnson,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned  tnat  he  had  practically  antU 
cipated  Ulrici's  absurd  contention 
that  Jaques  was  intended  to  be  as 
much  of  a  fool  as  Touchstone,  by 
mereing  the  two  characters  into 
one! 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned^ 
the  scenery  of  Slmkespeare's  forest 
resembles  that  of  the  Warwick- 
shire one,  presenting  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  that 
described  in  Lodge's  work,  which 
abounds  in  groves  of  myrtle  and 
orange,  the  result  probablv  of  the 
Canarian  latitudes  in  which  it  was 
written.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  spot  where  Montanus  and  Coiy- 
don  mingle  their  woes  : 

The  ground  where  they  sate  was  diapered 
with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  ment  to  wrap 
Tellus  in  the  glorie  of  her  vestments : 
round  about,  in  the  forme  of  an  amphi- 
theater, were  most  curiously  planted  pine- 
trees,  interseamed  with  lymons  and  citrons, 
which,  with  the  thicknesse  of  their  bougfaes, 
so  shadowed  the  place  that  Phoebus  could 
not  prio  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour. 

Compare  this  with  the  *  neighbour 
bottom,'  and 

The    rank  of  osiers  by  the    murmuring 
stream ; 

or  the  old  oak — 

.  .  •  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 
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Bojardo's  Ardetina  is  rather  less 
Arcadian  than  that  of  Lodge,  bnt 
has  little  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  river,  that '  pans  of  love  apace/ 

Amongst  whose  bankes  all  flowen  by  na- 
ture's band 

(As  if  the  spring  had  boon  in  prime)  mm 
plast, 

And  o'er  the  foorde  for  shadow  there  was 
seene 

The  beechen  tree,  tho  pine  and  oliTO  greene. 

The  background  of  Shakespeare's 
picture,  and  all  the  accessories,  are 
equally  in  keeping  vrith  the  Eng- 
lish forest.  The  '  acres  of  the  rye,' 
the  '  two  gipsies  on  one  horse,'  the 
'  careless  herd  full  of  the  pasture,' 
the  *  butterwoman's  rank  to  mar- 
ket,' are  all  scenes  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  poet  in 
his  youthful  days.  Of  a  similar 
character  also  are  the  allusions  in  the 
talk  of  Rosalind,  to  whom  the  poet, 
with  a  delicate  touch  of  art,  has 
given  a  pretty  afiTectation  of  forest 
craft  and  the  pastoral  life,  as  when 
she  compares  herself  to  the  conej, 
'  which  dwells  where  she  is  kin- 
dled,' and  promises  Orlando  to 
wash  his  liver  '  as  clean  as  a  sound 
sheep's  heart/  or  scolds  Sylvius  for 
following  Pha»bo 

Like  foggy  south  puffing  with  wind  and 
rain, 

or  chaffs  Touchstone  about  *  gp-aff- 
ing.'  The  forest  shepherds,  too,  are 
genuine  shepherds,  whose  hands 
are  *  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 
the  sheep/  and  not  the  fine-fingered 
gentlemen  of  the  romances  who  only 
masquerade  in  pastoral  attire,  tt 
may  be  said  broadly  that  the  Arden 
of  As  You  Like  It  is  more  English 
or  less  in  the  proportion  in  wnich 
Shakespeare  luas  adhered  to  or 
diverged  from  the  original  forest. 

Much  jwiper  has  been  spoiled  by 
the  commentators  about  Touch- 
stone*s  comparison  of  Orlando's 
verses  to  *  the  right  butterwoman's 
rank  to  market.'  The  allusion  is 
no  doubt  explained   by  the  farm- 


wife's  X  I  or  of  oanyiiif 
ier,  whica  ems  in  some 
have  bet  icoliur  to  th 
the  Avon— one  of  the  ric 
coontieB  in  Eing^uid. 
the  well-khown  writer  i 
culture,  Tisited  this  diekk 
and  was  so  mnok  stnu 
processy  that  ho  has  lefk 
aocoont  of  it. 

The  buttar  is  hro^glit  to  aaii 
pound  pats,  padwd  up  in  igv 
which  ara  inYmamblr  of  ona  km 
the  long  caba^  with  a  how  kai 
the  middla,  and  with  two  lidi 
upon  acroas-piaea  nndar  tha  boR 
baaket  ia  pnt  into  a  kind  df « 
gfoamlly  a  amsUer  baakator  olh 
poiaa  at  tha  oppoaita  and  of  tl 
which  being  atispt  t(gfat^  to  fl 
with  the  haavy  and  in  tha  oM 
boiae,  the  dairymaid  moanti^  ad 
own  weight  preaarrBa  tlie  faalaaei 

With  this  ezplaDation  Toad 
criticism  becomes  inteD^ 
had,  doubtless,  often  seen  i 
of  these  ladies  on  Ihsir 
Warwick  or  EYesham. 

It  was  at  Wflmeeoto  or ' 
an  outlying  hamlet  ia  the  1 
Aston  Cantelow,  'on  the  i 
the  forest^'  and  within  ng^ 
(imppoBed)  natiTO  TiOsgo  i 
terfieid,  that  John  ShshMS 
father  of  the  poet^  fimad  li 
Mary  Arden.  Her  IbthH^ 
Arden,  was  a  snhsfawtiJ  3 
who  &rmed  lands  whiehi 
longed  to  his  anesstotsMM 
In  England  fhetnij  reeari 
are  Em  bam  tibe  dsfosiii 
of  Time  are  those  rslsHift 
perty,'  and  ofihkoldfcnM 
sonai  belonginga  wa  knowi 
or  more  tlwn  of  ttosesf  I 
trions  grandson.  OfSkla 
piersoncJ  history  we  are  sk 
tirely  ignorant;  no  hnnii 
thought  it  worth  Us  v 
chronicle  a  specimen  of  U 
talk,  or  to  leave  on  reoorii 
fact  relatin  to  the  prodsi 
his  works.  .  !nt  of  hii  ssHI 
hoIdin[  1  leases  and  ■■ 
we  haye         mosl  snsalil 


T- 
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^bert  Ardcn;  we  knotr 
imber  and  value  of  tbo 
I  bock  kitchen,  for  bis 
I  inventory  of  his  effects, 
•served  iu  the  archives 
i-ogfttive  Court  of  the 
/■orcester.  These  dusly 
entiblo  na  to  pictnrc  the 
irm  of  the  Tudor  days, 
.rm  half-timber  home- 
!d  amongst  green  pas- 
yellow  corn-land,  and 
by  the  dusky  ■woodliind 
ched  along  the  gcntlii 
Avon  valley,  ami  to 
:ene  with  Robert  ami  hid 
lice  and  Mary,  and  their 
Agnes,  as  they  lived  in 
hen  the  yonng  trader 
J  from  Stratford. 
?tock  on  the  farm  con- 
)uty-one  head  of  cattle, 
bullokea,'  '  kyne,'  and 
vcs,'  seven  horses,  fifty- 
and  nine  '  swyoe,'  be- 
1  and  bees,  which  were 
re  shilhngB.  His  Imrn 
>cked,  for  it  contained 
barley  '  worth  xviij  (i., 
'  valued  at  iiiii".  vi^. 
in  addition,  there  was 
in  the  ffylde,'  wo.'lii 
/.  His  '  cart  and  cart 
igh  and  plough  geare,' 
.■s,"  were  valued  at  40s. 
1  issuggcstivoof  Arden; 
in  tiio  yard  and  the 
roffo  '  is  valnod  at  30*., 
we  may  infer  that  he 
;ood  stofk  of  the  former, 
u  conntryman  in  All's 
a.  woodland  fellow  that 
d  a  good  fire.'  The 
Lure  affords  ns  glimpses 
itic  interior'  of  the  pe- 
'hall,'  as  the  principal 
called  in  this  district, 
with  '  iKsjTited  clothe,' 
o  ■  table-bordes,'  three 
vo  forms,  three  benches, 
irde,'  two  '  coshenes,' 
tie  table  with  shelves.' 
amber,'  or  chief  bed- 
otber  painted  cloths, 


two  '  coffers,"  and  one  '  wyche,'  or 
cheat,  apparently  containing  good 
store  of  linen.  The  total  valne  of 
the  farm  stock  and  honsehold  goods 
was  estimated  at  77Z.  iii.  loil. 
In  this  qaiet  home,  which  after- 
wards, through  Mary  Arden,  be> 
came  the  property  of  his  father, 
there  can  be  little  doabt  that 
Shakespeare  spent  some  portion  of 
liis  childhood.  The  memory  of  it 
Boema  to  have  been  a  plea-sant  one, 
for  he  haa  mentioned  Wincot  in 
two  of  his  plays.  The  scene  of  the 
iiidnction  of  the  Taming  of  a  S/ircio 
m  laid  near  thesu,  and  '  Uarian 
Hncket,  the  fat  alewife,"  to  whom 
Christopher  Sly  was  so  grievously 
indebted,  was  no  doabt  a  real  cha- 
racter. In  the  scone  at  Shallow's 
in  Ilcnr'j  /T.,  Davy  begs  bis  master 
to  eoantenanco  William  Visor,  of 
Wincot,  against  Clement  Perkea, 
of  the  Hill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
liod  that  both  these  names  were 
borne  by  men  living  in  the  forest 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare  derived  much  of  his  mral 
imagery  from  this  district,  bub 
Drayton,  who  wiis  born  at  Ather- 
>toii.',  i\i.v\>  ill  its  i-tjo^'s*ui.  must  be 
regarded  as  ^ar  excellence  the  poet 
of  the  forest.  A  wurm  lover  of 
nature,  anil,  nliov.i  sUI,  !i  thorongh 
Warwickahii-e  man,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  flavour  of  Arden 
pervades  every  page  of  his  writings. 
Of  all  the  Kli7.abethans,  Drayton  is 
pre-eminently  the  naturalist  poet. 
As  a  painter  of  human  passion  and 
struggle,  he  is  often  puerile,  nearly 
always  sententions  and  dnll,  bnt 
upon  his  favourite  themes,  the 
birds,  the  liclds,  and  the  trees,  he 
is  always  charming.  His  poetry 
abonnds  in  pictures  of  the  woods 
and  wolds  before  the  encloBures 
and  clearings  had  robbed  them  of 
so  much  of  their  itni'mBl  lifo.  Tha 
affluent  English  fauna  of  the  old 
days,  when  the  bittern  hannted  the 
marshes,  and  the  kite  was  a  terror 
to    thrifty    honBeirives,  lives    no- 
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where  else  as  it  lives  in  his  pages. 
As  the  fellow-conntryman  and  near 
neighbour  of  our  great  poet,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  his 
work  has  been  neglected,  and  how 
little  it  has  been  applied  to  the  ilins- 
tration  of  Shakespeare.  There 
is  a  tinge  of  melancholy  abont  nuMit 
of  Drayton's  verse.  We  think  of 
him  as  a  kind  of  poetical  Isaao 
Walton — a  gentle  good  man,  fond 
of  quiet  country  pleasures,  and 
standing  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  distinguished  Elizabethans,  one 
amongst  the  number,  but  not  of 
them.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  with 
a  sort  of  conscious  expression  that 
ho  is  describing  a  rarity,  as  '  a  pious 
poet,  being  temperate  in  his  life, 
slow  of  speech,  and  inoffensiye  in 
company.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
As  You  ZitVcf!  J^  was  first  represented 
about  the  year  1600.  Drayton's 
Poly olh Ion,  which  contains  his  prin- 
cipal description  of  the  forest,  was 
not  printed  until  16 13,  and  al- 
though Shakespeare's  drama  was 
not  printed  until  ten  years  after 
this,  there  arc  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance which  make  it  at  least 
probable  that  Drayton  was  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  account  in 
the  Folf/olbion  lias  a  green-wood 
freslmess,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  episodes  in  a  some* 
what  tedious  book  ;  and  there  ia,  in 
particular,  an  interesting  pictare  of 
the  chase,  as  it  existed  in  these  last 
da3's  of  the  old  forests,  from  whioh 
we  get  several  glimpses  of  the  old 
woodland  life.  The  poet  follows 
the  fortunes  of  the  poor  hart  from 
his  Modge'  amongst  the  broom 
and  bracken  of  the  forest  glades. 
Alarmed  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds 
and  the  horns  of  the  huntsmen,  he 
breaks  covert,  and  flies  for  life, 
crashing  through  the  underwood, 
and  shaking  the  tender  saplings. 

That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  soem 
for  him  to  wecpe. 

At  dashing  speed  he  makes  for  the    Bat 


*oihun  *  or  open  osi 
down  ui  c  «  ftnny  Ion 
wet  bot  sin  fnullsB 
to  'foil*  h]S8oeiit;tlMD,i 
iioiiy  aorosB  iho  &II0WS  KM 
tfastm^h  ihe  iMncds  mad 
the  Tilkgev  and  ftnn^i 
chase  is  joined  bj  shif) 
plongbmea  wiili  tbeir  a 
goads,  and  by  aU  the  dq 
forest^  until  tiia  poor  b 
^ffflfft^wi  »^"^  brsMhlosi^ 
bossed,*  as  it  waa  oaUsd  in 
gna^  of  Tenerf ,  is  isosg 
a^iamst  a  bank,  and  im 
his  «tMW"^<^^  *tliacbniliib 
honnds,'  said  stiU  aon 
men.  At  last^  oreqpoiwmi 
bers,  he  beoomea  *niOBiM 
own  dying  oone,*  and  fiks 
deer, 

Upon  the  mtfaleM  eeith  }m  ns 
leUfiOL 

■ 

The  motley  crowd  piesi  s 
dying  aniinal,  and  annM 
( Ware  bannoh  I '  tbe  biali 
mounts  to  cut  tlia  Hmd 
velvet  victim.  A  mat 
sounded,  and  tlia  aqsk  i 
person  preaent  takes  *sq( 
inttVfti^  an  infliiraiHn  aenMs  t 
and  afterwazds  oattbgef  i 
gives  it  to  tbe  pwkg 
Drayton,  bowew,  wifli  (n 
instinot,  btw  cmitlel  fla  1 
details  of  tlia  hMt  soasiL  ! 
also  introdnosa  a  Wnft 
brave '  man  at  ams,*  i4il 
bimself  a  dwoDiag  ia  lli^l 

One  vlio  of  tUs  vodi  Ihi 


SetjM  bun  ftemitfrili^ 

to  Hve  a  *  awaal 
Jaqnes,  be  TaOs  in  Mill 
agtanst  the  life  dtOm 
leading  a  oontenftad 


It  stin  him  not  Is  tUik  « lb 

Who  Me         abskbABB^M 

bai 
The  .J    lUU 


adi|^ 


ceases.  DraTton's  ter- 
to  herb-collecting,  and 
exit  in  a  very  nnpoetiniil 
)f  simples. 

ars  ago,  Waldron  poin  tt*d 
e  considered  to  boicmta- 
Yoii  Like  It  in  Drayton's 
irint-ed  in  1604.  and  the 
lich  ia  also  laid  in  '  sad 
it  beyond  the  fact  tliivt 
I  madu  to  indnlge  ui  u 
melancholy  refleotiuiis 
I  to  his  legendary  cha- 
•e  doea  not  appear  to  bo 
ad  fortLc  opinion.  One 
■ascs  perhaps  were  boi-- 
n  Shakespeare,  Dray- 
sli  baiters  of  the  field,' 
the  birds,  certainly  ro- 
the 


I  notice,  that  Dray)  on 
connected  the  names  if 
nd  Rosalind  with  thr 
wland  ivaa  the  pastor;il 
jcd  by  Drayton  himself, 
introduced  it  into  thu 
the  name  of  the  raelon- 
slif-phcrd,  'Rowland  of 
the    minstrel    of    the 


n  vith  woe  ^ 


IS  he. 


Spenser's  obdurate  mis- 
ntrodaced  among  the 
:he  sheep- washing  feast. 

widuw-sibugliterof  Cheglea, 
I,  Hut  sc!ar.'>;I)'  brouk'd  com- 

cre  a  mere  random  shot 
of  Drayton,  it  would 
niticancc,  bat  to  suppose 
1  scarcely  accord  with 
Lnow  of  Lis  Labit  of 
t  not  j)ossibIo  that  the 
id  may  have  had  some 
with  Arden?  Mr.  Col- 
)ct's  latest  biographer, 
A  Spenser  was  a  mem- 
family  of  that  namo 
ng  settled  at  Kingsbniy, 
ksbirc ;    and    althoagh 
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this  theory  must  now  be  given 
Bp  in  faTonr  of  that  which  lUisigua 
the  bonoor  of  hia  birth  to  Lanca- 
shire, it  is  passible  that  the  families 
wore  related,  and  that  Spenser  may 
have  visited  hero.  The  only  definiW 
statement  that  we  have  about 
Rosalind  is  Aubrey's  assertion  made 
upon  the  aathority  of  Dryden,  that 
she  was  a  relation  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  Erasmna  Drydea,  the  poet's 
grandmother.  This  lady  waa 
Frances  Wllkos,  the  daughter  of 
William  Wilkes,  of  Hodnell,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  was  at  least  one 
family  of  the  name  of  Xiiudsey. 
Conld  Rosalind  have  been  Rose 
Lindsey?  The  guess  is  at  any  rate 
as  good  as  many  that  have  boon 
made  at  this  riddle.  But  whether 
the  forest  is  to  have  the  honoop  of 
Rosalind  or  not,  it  can  certainly 
boast  the  pnaaession  of  Idea,  Dray- 
ton's own  mystcrioDs  mistress,  for 
in  writing  of  the  little  river,  the 
Aukci-,  he  says : 


The  scenery  of  Warwickshire 
possesses  a  soft -lined  and  level 
beauty  which  appears  tame  to 
Northern  eyes.  It  is  a  country  of 
gentle  undulations,  with  few  ridgea 
or  even  hills,  and  only  occasionally 
rehcved  by  the  shimmer  of  water ; 
for,  although  upon  the  great  water- 
sbedof  Central  England,  the  streams 
are  very  small,  and  afitict  the  land- 
scape only  in  the  sinnons  windings 
of  the  willows  and  alders  which 
mark  their  course.  Dr.  Arnold, 
fresh  from  bis  beautiful  Westmore- 
land borne,  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
parage '  the  endless  snc^ esiiion  of 
fields  and  hedgerows "  which  sur- 
roniided  his  unlovely  Engby,  and  to 
declare  that,  looking  eastwards,  there 
was  nothing  fine  or  grand  between 
his  schuolhouso  and  the  Ural  Mouu- 
lains.  ChristophorNorthvenloredto 
compare  Stratford -on -Avon  to  apan- 
CKke,  and  deiciibea  the  neighbour- 
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hood  as  'poor,  flat,  liearth»Btoiie 
like.'  This,  however,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  which  has  in- 
spired most  of  the  natural  deaorip- 
tions  of  our  poetry,  for  England 
is  no  exception  to  the  law  which 
seems  to  almost  confine  the  pro- 
duction of  poets  to  the  lowlands. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  nature  which 
Drayton  revels  in  depicting — wood- 
land teeming  with  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone ;  valleys  rank  with  '  dainty 
meads/  fat  pastures  '  clad  in  g^udy 
summer's  green,*  and  *  powdered 
with  Nature's  favourite  pearl,'  the 
daisy ;  gentle  slopes  of  rich  corn- 
fields, long  stretches  of '  moist  fen/ 
and  *  ouzy  pools,'  threaded  hy silent, 
sluggish  streams  crawling  lazUy-^ 

Amongst  tho  flowery-flogs,  the  bull-niBhef, 
and  roods, 

with 

.   .   .  fihady  banks  whore  slender  salliei 

grow, 
And  willows  their  shagg'd  tops  down  to  the 

waters  bow, 

as  they  meander  to  the  Avon,  whose 
often  overflowing  stream 

Doth  make  these  fruitful  meads  which  with 

their  painted  pride 
Imbroider  his  proud  bank. 

These  are  the  scenes  which  Drayton 
delighted  to  paint,  and  to  this  day 
they  remain  photographs  of  tlie 
country. 

Hero  is  a  description  of  a  sum- 
raer's  day-break  in  the  forest — 
drawn,  it  is  evident,  fromNatore,  far 
there  are  no  fogs  in  Arcadia: 

When  from  her  burnisht  gate  the  goodly 
glittering  east 

Gilils  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  hu- 
morous night 

Bespanglejl  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the 
morning's  sight, 

On  which  tho  mirthful  quires,  with  their 
clear  open  throats 

Unto  tho  joyful  morn  so  strain  their 
warbling  notes 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring. 

Outside  the  forest — 


Tho  mottlod 

by  tho  mm. 
Shoot  up  thoir  wpey  ssueto  sp 

that  ma 
In  maj  aaihling  galas. 

and  the  fabda  Bing  away  I 
ing  until  the  monntingss 

Throogfa  tUdt  eshalod  ftp  Ui 

dothnu. 
And  through  tha  twisfeod  Mpii 

OOTOIt  poops. 

To  klM  tho  gontla  diadft^ 

There  is  a  dharm  also 
pioture   of  the   deBciooi 
which   ereeps   orer  tiw 
hishnoon,  when  erhamh 
iifeaeeka 

Tho  calm  daetaze  of  tho  SBV 

and  even  the  hot  bee,*wi 
laden  thigh/  tnma  from  b 

To  itmj  and  dallj  «i(h  tbi 
learei. 

Drayton  exoela  in  pan 
birds — *the  imphnned  bi 
is  never  tived  of  siagii 
them.  He  desoribes  titsa 
naturalist  and  poeti  and  i 
seen  from  oar  qaotaftioasl 
the  two  rtfloi  appear  te  d 
mnoh  tooffood  m  naftaialii 
his  naioral  histooj  to  he  I 
mere  tedhniealitiea  of  ai 
are  a  fbw  of  his  pietana 

The  thmah,  one  oflh 
birds— 

Tbe  thrDoUo  with  ■hdl  il^ 

pooolj  bo  ssag 
rawako  tbo  listlMS  sBi^ordl 

loof 
Ho  WM  u  floadsf  IMbs 

The  k^  who 


•  ■ 


laavis  Ur  bonr  aal«li 

Id  cUmbiiiB  ap  Isa^ii  ksM 

piteht  h^rmas  to  liag 
(Into  tho  ipnagi^g  d^; 

The  nightingale,  'Wood* 
of  the  spring/ 

That  eha         tho  B%fal«lB 
poi  SQBgS 

The  kii       her  wpon  iki 
abro(      .J  kk  *' 


•XT- 


-M 


red  the   fish   Uut  hs   hud 


!:il  hern  there  waUhiag  Lj 


^ed   swallow  feasting  a 


nh  auvl  baser  in  hU  trade  ; 
or  '  rnddock,'  as  he  is 
lied  by  Drayton : 

mos9  the  dead's  Dodoaieil 
reasi  teachelb  churity ; 

rd,  OS  in  Shakespeare, 
)sel '  or  '  oazel,'  '  why 
rn  bill : ' 


litch-owi.thfttdoth  D> 


ercry 


1  of  Arden  is  rich  in 
ronncfted  with  English 
tradition,  and  most  of 
>ccn  used  in  some  shape 
:>carc.  AVarwick  waa 
ronghont  the  middle 
f  vast  antiquity,  John 
famona  antiquary,  had 
fonndation  to  Behnoa, 
heroes  of  tliat  Trojan 
Britain   so   dear   to   tho 

poets  and  dramatists. 

district  is  filled  with 
■es  of  the  great  king- 
m-ick,  whom  tho  poet 
ho  great  central  figure 
,r  of  the  Roses,  and 
lied  by  his  enemies  '  the 
;n.'  AfWoIney,  Edward 
:eD  prisoner.  Blacklow 
Varwick,  waa  the  scene 
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of  the  erecntion  of  Piers  Gaveston. 
Gny'a  Cliff,  besides  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  famous 
hermit,  waa  associated  with  the 
poet's  favourite.  Prince  Hal,  who 
fonndcd  a  chantry  here.  AtCheyles- 
ford,  near  Coventry,  tho  Prince 
held  for  some  years  his  madcap 
court,  to  which,  as  Walsingham 
informs  us,  all  the  young  nobility 
resorts,  leaving  the  conri^  of  his 
father  almost  deserted.  Kenilworth 
was  tho  prison  of  Ekiwavd  II.,  and 
had  memories  of  Simon  de  Moat- 
fort  and  the  famous  siego  by 
King  Henry.  Kinetou  Castle  was 
the  residence  of  King  John,  and 
had  been  royal  property  since  the 
Conquest.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  Corentry,  the  most 
legendary  of  English  cities — gravely 
said  by  Uugdale  to  be  older  than 
Rome — famous  for  its  pageants  and 
miracle  plays,  and  still  retaining 
in  EUzabctban  times  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mediteval  city, 
Drayton  deaoribes  it  as 
Now    flpurishing   with   Unea   and  proni 

pynimides. 
i[er  Willis  in  giud    repair,  her  porta  K> 

bnreij  Iniilt, 
Her  balls  in  ^tMd  estate,  her  cross  k>  richlj 

gilt. 

It  was  here  that  the  famous  lista- 
were  held  for  the  proposed  combat 
botweoQ  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
(afterwards  Henry  lY.)  and  th» 
Ihike  of  Norfolk,  the  sceao  of 
which  is  so  graphically  described  in 
Eiekard  II. 

Until  recent  years  the  life  of  the 
Arden  country  retained  much  of 
the  old-world  character,  and  itfl  in- 
liabitantfl  had  bnt  little  int«rcoane 
with  the  busy  mannfacturinff  world 
outside.  The  wages  of  the  lanourers 
were  sadly  low,  and  the  schools 
too  few  and  too  exclnsively  ecoled- 
astical  to  have  much  effect  upon  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  workera. 
Old  habitfl  of  life,  old  methods  of 
husbandry,  old  cnstoma  and  old 
superstitions  were  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  w  they  have  aince 


Even  now  the  belief  in  to  Ida  mu   omsr  to  bn 

witcbcrnft  is  very  common,  and  a  jeot    of  dbakaqpeara. 

real  power  for  evil,  as  shown  by  ft  ae  nid,    .raa  ft  dnll  i 

case  at  the  last  Warwick  Assises,  it  wn«  not  Cor  the  n 

in  which  a  labourer  was  tried  for  be  still  dnllsr.      '  Boi 

killing   a  reputed   witch  With  his  *Asd  I  sai^KMM  yoo 

pitchfork.    Of  any  literature  beyond  them    here.'        'Ees, 

that  of  the  'tract'  species  or  the  fiuriablota'strWDnribI 

almanack— generally  that  of  'the  time.'     *Ah,'  nud  tha 

late     Francis     Moore,    physician,'  singly,  fm  he  dnurad  I 

stuffed    with    astrology — and   the  A^rwtis,  '  this  Slwkaff 

penny  song  and  dream  books,  there  btm(  nun,  ft  verjr  gntt 

is  no  tmeo.     Whatever  it  may  be  UewubrODghtoat^WJIhl 

possible  to  do  for  the  new  generft-  forstlMtftdMttd  hadh 

tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  case  of  withwhiohlieooiildBm 

the    old    one    ia    hopeless.       ITot  ^eun  of  ftldlDatiaB  uh 

many   years    since    the  writer  of  won  conntenwDoo^  md  ha 

this    paper,   walking  thron^h   one  '  Gret  mftbt  ft'Jutwwi 

of  the  little  villages  of  the  Arden  ten  fbot  iri'ont  idi  ihoM. 
district  on  a  Eultry  Aagnst  aft«T-         Bhftdn  of  yftT<TBff  nd 

noon,  stopped  to  obtain  a  drink  at  here  n  "  ' 

a  cottage  where  the  window  dis- 


played an  array  nf  archaic-looking  asking  what  hsBMnLfl 

gingerbread     soldiers     and     stone  replini,  'IfaanI  lAatta 

ginger-beer  bottles.     The  'msstsr,'  Tto  ain  the  it«l^  oftSi 

as  the  husband   is  always   called  Cliff,andtIiraB  StitialH 

hero— an  old  grey-headed  man,  with  The  atory  ci  Safca 

the   dnll,  lethargic,  toil-worn  face  tbelc^aBdraGiijhadW 

BO  often  seen  in   the  agrionltnral  and  tOa  BUii,  imo  lad  B 

labourer   who  has  committed  the  life  within  nz  ailaa  ti 

crime  of  living  to  be  past  work —  had  oonfonnded  i~ 

was  smoking  his  afternoon  pipe  hj  theheroof  theiado 

the  fircless  hearth,  and  it  occorred  pot. 

CXiBar] 
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I.    NJOMMELSASKA. 

ivers  of  Lapland,  in  their 
d  coarso  to  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
end  from  the  elevated  plateaa 
3lls  to  the  low- lying  coantiy 
le  coasts  by  nnmerons  falls, 
ble  for  a  grandeur  difficult 
lei  among  the  famous  water- 
Europe.      Waterfalls  of  a 
md   a  beauty   which  any- 
so  would  bo  sung  by  poets 
l^irised  by  excursionists,  are 
ion  in  the  North  that  the 
scarcely    preserves    the 
of  each  successive  scene, 
I  forgets  the  uncouth  names 
li  they  are  known.     Some, 
,    cannot  be  treated  thus 
rly.       Their    wildncss   and 
y  astonish  the  mind,  and 
a  picture  never  to  bo  for- 
Among    these    the  most 
}d  are  the  Falls  of  Njommel- 
n   the   Great  Lule,  which, 
risited  until  of  late  years, 
I  now  less  known  than  they 
to  be.     Few   of  the   Eng- 
who  have   resorted  to  Lap- 
r  fishing    have   penetrated 
wild  and  desolate   region 
lese  falls  are  situated,  and 
the     pathless    forests    of 
It  is    almost   impossible  to 
e     way   without   a    guide, 
too,  are  not  always  to  be 
there  is  little  to  tempt  the 
to   wander  far  from  their 
3,  and  only  one  or  two  men 
i  found  who  know  the  way. 
[Tiany  tnivellers  have  passed 
tlie    varied    scenery  that 
ween    Quikkjokk   and    the 
)i  tlie  Lule  without  know- 
near  they  were  to  Njom- 
i,      perhaps    the    majority 
Ix'ing  aware  of  its  exiat- 
Those,    again,    who     have 
f  it  have   been  apt  to  con- 


sider its  praises  exaggerated,  and  the 
sight  of  another  water&Il  not  worth 
the  trouble  involved  in  visiting  it. 
The  fall,  it  is  true,  isnot  to  bereached 
without  some  discomfort,  as  well  as 
fatigae ;  but  no  one  who  has  seen 
Njommelsaska  thinks  the  labour 
ill-spent,  or  the  £eJ1  unworthy  of 
the  most  high-flown  description* 
Before  leaving  home,  we  had  n^rd 
of  these  £9dls,  of  their  grandeur, 
and  their  inaccessibility;  and, 
though  we  had  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  them,  we  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  practicabilify  of  the 
attempt,  and,  in  our  jonniej  North, 
we  had  found  no  one  who  conld 
give  ns  trostworthy  information 
regarding  it. 

Our  first  enqniries,  then,  on  oat 
arrival  at  the  little  village  of  Jokk- 
mokk,  were  as  to  this  fiEunons 
water&ll,  which  must  be  reached 
by  ns  from  this  village  or  not  at 
all.  We  had  driven  to  Jokkmokk 
from  Payerim,  a  settler's  house  of 
much  pretension,  but  less  comfort, 
where  wo  had  been  recommended 
to  stay,  partly  on  account  of  the 
fishing,  which  was  poor,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  good  accommoda- 
tion. The  latter,  the  settler's  wife 
was  not  vciy  willing  to  afford  ns, 
and  for  food  we  were  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  supplies  we  had  brought 
with  us.  We  regretted  not  having 
driven  the  whole  stretch  from 
Storbacken  to  Jokkmokk  in  one 
day,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  it  is 
only  about  thirty- five  miles,  and  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  somewhat  inhos- 
pitable Payerim  on  our  return  jour- 
ney. The  road  between  Storbacken 
and  Jokkmokk  runs  through  a  great 
forest,  and  there  are  not  many  fine 
views  on  the  way  tiU  Jokkmokk 
is  approached,  and  an  occasional 
view  of  the  Little  Lule  is  obtained. 
We  passed  several  settlers'  houses, 
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which,  from  their  size  and  the 
nnmber  of  bnildiogs  about  them, 
had  the  appearance  of  considerable 
prosperity,  bat  there  seemed  Hitle 
traffic  on  the  road.  Indeed^  we  only 
met  one  man  driving,  and  one  band 
of  men  apparently  going  to  their 
work. 

Jokkmokk  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Yaikijaure,  or  rather  Lake  Vaiki, 
for  the  termination,  jaure,  fligmfies 
a  lake.  It  possesses  considerable 
importance  from  the  &irs  which  are 
held  there  in  the  spring,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  Harohy 
and  to  which  the  settlers  and  Laps 
of  the  surrounding  district  resort 
to  purchase  their  yearly  supplies  of 
coffee,  cloth,  seeds,  and  knives.  Its 
few  inhabitants,  who  in  summer  do 
not  number  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
persons,  look  on  it  with  pride,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  a  church,  it 
possesses  a  large  joinery  work,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  lansman,  or 
civil  functionary,  who  is  chaived 
with  a  great  variety  of  duties.  Me 
has  to  see  that  the  solitary  road  in 
the  large  parish  of  Jokkmokk— one 
half  of  Lule  Lapmark — ^which  runs 
from  Yaikijaure  to  Storbacken  is 
kept  in  proper  repair.  He  collects 
the  taxes,  both  from  the  settlers 
and  from  tlib  Laps.  The  sums  paid 
by  the  latter  are,  however,  incon- 
siderable, and  are  assessed,  not  upon 
individuals,  but  upon  tribes,  or 
groups  of  Lap  families,  who  wander 
over  the  same  portion  of  the  Qells. 
One  of  these,  the  Sirkasluokt,  pays 
only  twenty-four  kroner,  or  about 
2  7 jf .  a  year,  while  the  other  family  of 
Fjell  Laps,  the  Tuorpen,  pays  less. 
At  the  annual  fairs,  the  Laps  meet 
and  divide  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  nambering  perhaps  one 
or  two  hundred,  the  liability  for 
this  small  tax.  They  fix  the  pro- 
portion payable  by  each  according 
to  his  comparative  wealth,  and,  hav- 
ing collected  the  sum,  take  it  to  the 
lansman.  The  lansman  has  further 
to  preserve  order  in  the  district — 


not  a  di  nit 
aire  qiiieb  md  weU-beb 
ronnded  by  thiek  woodi 
lies  in  the  centre  of  »d 
by  patient  toil  firom  tlu 
covered  witli  ftiriah  era 
amj  grasefleldfly  #1m^  latii 
finrms  the  main  vesoiuo 


maaj 

barley  liM  to  be  cat  doi 
having  ripened.  The 
well- miilt  double  honee^ 
nished,  bat  qoite  cbwn 
however,  ntner  waDtii 
staotial  aapplies.  Wi 
dinner,  and,  after  htiag 
ing  for  soma  tinie^  a 
spread  with  an  dabonie 
anchovies,  thin  dioes  ol 
meat,  and  snohJike  datal 
whetted  our  appetite  will 
fulfiUed  promise  of  bsMi 
for  the  rest  of  tbe  diuM 
in  keeping  with  ita  oobubi 
Up  to  tnia  point  in  on 
inland  we  had  alwaji  1 
good  porter  fbr  dhiMr; 
having  Jokkmokk,  we  m 
more  stimnlating  then  ei 
own  snppHea  eoBPSPtod  -ti 
torn.  The  only  olgeot  fli 
in  Jokkmokk  la  the  nd 
red-painted,  ^oodsn  .cha 
stands  in  an  ill*k«iit  ckM 
one  end  of  which  k  thi 
wooden  ereciicn  ahnnii 
siie  with  the  chonh  ili 
village  coniistB  of  eai 
honaes,  of  aoma  peliaM 
fort,  and  even  al^fHHi^  i 
mnslin  oorlaina  in  the  wii 
porcelain  atofca  in  thi  I 
the  room,  while  a  aawkf 
era  small haoMnBOi^M 
to  the  indoaby  or  4hi  i 
theoconpant. 

There  were  a  lew  oUmt 
the  inhabituita  of  wUflk 
seem  so  well  oi^  and  a  kq 
of  poor  hnta,  niifmmipH  ii 
but  in  or  tananlBd  h| 
tiers  ana  :  eherLapsiftC 
and  dnri  ;  tha  ftm.  I 
villi  BpifthaktfPi 
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a  trian^lar  piece  of  that,  in  stort,  we  could  not  get  on. 
:entre,  stand  several  After  some  talk,  however,  the  set- 
le  pedlars  or  traders  tier's  sen-ant  offered  to  act  as 
their  goods  at  fair-  gnide.  and  though  ha  demanded  tho 
shnt  np  add  to  the  exorbitant  sum  of  five  kronor  a  day, 
tho  deserted  huts.  we  agreed  to  engage  his  services, 
val  at  this  qnaint,  as  we  could  not  obtain  them  for 
1  village,  where  life  Jess.  Our  guide  was  a  little  old 
nate,  as  has  already  man,  with  a  red,  ill-shapen  face  and 
once  made  inqaitiea  crooked  legs,  who  limped  along  at 
saaka,  and  the  way  a  surprising  pace  with  our  baggage 
We  procured,  how-  strapped  on  his  hack,  a  big  stick 
rmation,  except  tbAt  in  his  hand,  and,  dressed  in  a  coarse 
lays'  excursion,  that  homespun  and  rather  ragged  garh, 
sry  bad,  and  that  on  ho  presented  a  half- comical,  half- 
number  of  bogs  it  forbidding  aspect.  Hia  Swedish 
attempted  on  foot,  was  a  little  broken,  and  he  talked 
he  falls  was  to  he  besides  in  a  disjointed  manner  that 
nokk,  but  we  were  made  conversation  difficalt.  but  he 
('aikijanre,  a  clear-  certainly  tried  his  best  to  make  him- 
ir  three  cottages  on  self  agreeable,  and  notwithstanding 
e  of  the  lake  of  the  his  physical  defects  showed  himself 
te  should  probably  a  good  guide.  At  Vaikijaure  we 
who  knew  the  way,  made  two  discoveries :  first,  that 
melsaska,  at  least  to  the  direct  road  to  Ligga  only  ex- 
's house  abont  half-  istcd  in  winter,  when  the  marshes 
itination.  This  was  were  frozen  ;  and,  second,  that  the 
:e,  but  at  any  rate  it  circuitous  summer  path  was  also 
practicable,  and  ne-  impracticable,  an  a  lake  which  lay 
made  np  our  miada  hnlf-way  had  only  one  boat  upon 
following  forenoon,  it.  and  that  boat  was  at  the  wrong 
liat  one  of  our  party,  sidr.  fur  us.  lii-,rcii.l  of  t.ii  miles' 
atigne  seemed  rather  Tralk,  which  we  had  calculated  to 
emain  at  Jokkmokk,  bo  the  distance  of  the  direct  route, 
cing  our  baggage  to  we  found  that  we  must  follow  a 
mc  man  could  carry,  still  more  circuitous  way  than  the 
le  banks  of  the  lake,  summer  path,  over  a  wooded  hill, 
x>ut  three  miles,  and  and  round  the  end  of  IdikeAnajanre. 
cd  across  in  a  crazy  Crossing  a  field  of  meadow  land, 
omen  to  Vaikijaure.  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  tho 
eryfinc.  A  long  arm  cottages,  and  entered  upon  the 
:tclicd  before  us,  and  forest  by  which  the  clearing  was 
'.e  well- wooded  hills  hedged  in.  Through  the  forest 
10  forest  which  sur-  a  rough  and  nninteresting  path 
\e.  Above  these  hills,  wound,  only  varied  by  the  morasBea, 
ppeared,  and  above  sis  in  nam.ber,  which  we  had  to 
.  lino  of  snow-clad  cross.  One  or  two  of  these  mo- 
Lgtilar  beauty,  upon  rasses  were  of  considerable  ezt^tt, 
jM  of  the  midday  and  would  have  barred  onr  pro- 
ng witli  almost  das-  gress  had  a  mde  roadway  not  been 
.  At  Vaikijaore,  we  made  by  the  settlers.  This  was  made 
ttt  that  thei-e  was  no  of  short  log^,  with  a  line  of  half- 
go  with  ua,  that  the  squared  trees  laid  along  either  edge 
juKy  haymaking,  and  to  distinguish  tho  mnd-covered  Toad 
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from  the  morass.     Others  of  theee    lud 
morasseB  wore  traversed  in  a  sim-     (      us  ler  Bids  of  tl 

pier  manner.  Single  trnnke  of  trees  we  r  i  i  mjinislilii  hi 
were  laid  from  sido  to  side  of  the  iiur  in  tbs  mu|rt  of  s  Itttia 
morass  in  a  long  line,  and  upon  irnJent  givv  wiilj  no|M 
these  we  had  to  balance  otmelvas,  ind  g>M>-  This  ■  VH  L| 
&]IiDg  the  while  an  easj  prejr  to  onlj  iaBtiiiff-|dsos  bit— ■ 
the  mosqnitoes,  eagerly  intent  on  jsore  and  Us  lUb: 
the  opportnnity  of  rc^lii^  them-  Onr  ohoaoa.  of  msmi 
selTes  at  onr  czpcnss.  Tha  day  for  ths  ni^A  was  liwii^ 
was  hot,  the  mosqnitoes  active,  and  mw  no  nMOn  is  d^ 
the  logs  hj  no  means  so  laim  or  preftranoe  of  tho  gnidl^  «j 
so  steady  as  was  to  be  desire^  and  ns  to  tiia  fizat  of  tlia  tva  b 
we  were  glad  at  taat  to  reach  tha  of  which  loolcad  >4>Bilr  ?>■ 
farther  side  of  the  swampy  gronnd,  ono  in  iriiicb  wa  lopaa  |U 
and  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  pine-  the  uii^'liL  nan  a  ^rnaH  nu 
covered  hill.  Throngh  the  open-  hnt  of  tno  rooms,  ono  tt. 
ings  in  the  wood  we  now  saw  one  was  given  np  to  nn.  ft 
fine  view  after  another.  Behind  na  thiai-ooro  had  nonft,  but  tlwa 
lay  Vaikijaerc,  its  waters  sparkling  wifb  brought  as  two  chain,  i 
in  the  snnlight.  small  board  nailed  into  tm  i 

The  plain  was  covered  by  !ax-  MrvtdiLsatuble.  nndrooiullk 
extending  forests,  only  broken  by  wars  hung  the  dnsMM  of  li»l 
one  or  two  pictaresqnely  sitostea  The  othei- room,  the  kilchA 
lakes,  and  in  tbo  distance  we  saw  table  and  some  «nvtch«^ 
the  same  dark  fjoUs  and  snowy  badsi  and  altogether  pn^ 
ridges,  but  in  greatdr  beauty,  piotnro  of  poverty.  ThcMCi 
which  we  had  seen  in  crossing  the  of  ttiis  hut  bod  not  efS 
lake.  So  far  we  had  followed  a  though  they  procoiwl  MHi 
path,  bnt  on  reaching  the  brow  of  taont  for  dh  from  tboir  vi^ 
the  hill  our  gnido  struck  down  and  trnro  appanmlljlinMII 
throngh  the  forest  towards  I^ke  Uaok  bread  and  n^k.  vt 
Anajanre.  We  scrambled  after  him  was  tlio  hardest  we  e*cr  (s 
throngh  thick  and  tangled  oudar-  est,  and  wc  at  once  tstjpBsrf 
wood,  nntil  wo  came  to  a  great  onr  Iiii«tcss  to  taikf  W  tdi 
morass,  which  extends  round  the  next  day.  The  milk,  ho«VM 
eastern  end  of  this  lake.  Aoron  exoeUcnt,  though  we  atl^  !■ 
this  morass  we  zigza^ed  for  two  tag  mug  to  drink  it  oat  A 
hours,  occasionally  having  to  turn  aaooerlcas  cnpa,  the  IMSH 
back,  where  the  snr&ce  was  too  difibrent  seta,  wera  |uois^ 
soft  to  bear  oar  weight,  and  getting  these  did  a  vorie^  of  dA 
gradually  more  and  more  wet,  aa  w»  held  iu  euceosxioti,  ■osp,  SiM 
jumped  from  tuft  to  tnfl,  or  wsded  braiidy.  In  a  b4>ua>,  vWi^ 
through  swampy  ground,  in  spite  of  waa  evidently  nn^r  ■*■ 
thepraiseworthy  efforts  of  OUT  gnido  wsce  acarcelT  mrpiMO  to  iJ 
to  find  a  tolerably  dry  pasBage.  s  sinpile  knife,  and  that  ^fi 
Aft«rchmbiiig  another  small  hill,  we  natural  bluntiicaa;  bai  ibM^ 
^ain  came  upon  a  path  which  led  fonnd  the  mling  of  fiik  «tt 
hy  rapid  descent  to  the  banks  of  prong^  forks  tather  mmmM 
the  Aimjock,  a  small  stream,  whose  we  roi>'<-'*'>w)  <vitfa  Uts  ki^* 
bright  clear  waters  rattled  merrily     own  I  o  nakesMH' 

from  step    to   step,   down   to   the     iln  it  moU.   b^^ 

Great    Lnle,    the    roar    of    whose     be  i  hat  the  «^*. 

waters  wc  heard  for  below  us,  bat    p 
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I  bed  ivas,  of  conrse,  out  bnt  tbe  destraction  of  the  wood, 
stion,  but  wrapping  our-  and  the  scorchiug  of  the  ground, 
our  plaids  we  pasHcd  a  have  boea  of  HtlU  worse  conse- 
light,  Usteoing  to  tlio  qnenco  to  them  ia  many  instances. 
,  which  were  ever  rtndy  The  i^iudeor  moss  fortna  the  prin- 
LS  np  by  a  timel}'  bitu,  <-ipal  food  of  the  roiodeer  daring 
roppcd  off  to  sleep.  We  the  greater  ])art  of  tho  year,  and  it 
not  sorry  when  half-past  is  therefore  of  the  atmoat  impor- 
,  and,  ronsing  oar  laod.  tance  that  this  moss  should  grow 
w;is  surprised  at  our  undistorbed  iu  the  pkces  which  are 
s,  bi-cakfaated,  and  at  sis  suitable  for  it.  fiat  when  a,  forest 
rted  for  the  Falls.  The  takes  Gra,  or  even  when  the  tire  ia 
OS  at  first  a  little  chilly,  conGaed  to  thu  brushwood,  the 
sun  rose  higher  in  the  moea  is  worcluid  and  dcstroy9d, 
ho  day  became  warm,  aud  long  yecira  elapse  before  it 
-t  distance,  a  good  path  f^rows  again  in  tbe  same  place.  It 
[i  the  forest,  bat  bocame  is  said  that  ten  years  is  the  shortest 
fainter  and  Mnter,  and  period  within  which  tbe  reindeer 
.pj>eared,  when  after  an  moss  reappears  after  a  fire,  that 
ha,lf  B  walk  we  ent«?rtd  a  sometiniBs  Aeventy  or  eighty  years 
forest  which  was  buniod  fyaas  without  its  again  covering 
■s  ago.  For  more  than  the  ground.  Great  fires  have 
ve  walked  throagh  this  taken  place  in  Pile  and  Lnle 
forest.  Tall  charred  Lapmarks,  and  of  late  years  so 
iped  of  their  brotiohes,  freqaently  that  the  tracts  where 
■very  side,  while  others  the  reindeer  were  wont  to  feed 
prostrate  on  thegroand,  ai-o  said  in  Bome  parts  of  the  coan> 
ly  nothing  remained  save  try  fo  have  been  reduced  to  a 
I  stump.  Here  and  there  half  of  wlint  they  formerly  were. 
■Qp  half-burnt  trees  had.  This  has  resulted  in  much  suffering 
■iiught  upon  one  anotlii>i'  to  thu  Laps,  some  of  whom  have 
Dinclits  of  some  scarcely  been  forced  to  migrate  to  other 
cc,  and  stood  piled  to-  regions  in  search  of  pasture  fi>r 
a  confu.scd  heap.  Tbe  their  reindeer.  Prior  to  the  coining 
this  burnt  forest  was  of  the  settlers,  firea  were  unknown, 
d  depressing,  uotwith-  for  the  Laps  knowwell  the  loaa  which 
the  bright  sunahiue.  a  fire  was  sure  to  entail,  and  wara 
giicd  on  every  side.  No  careful  to  prevent  the  woods  taking 
imongHt  the  tree.tops,  or  fire,  andrmdy  to  put  out  any  fire 
n  the  bi-aaches,  bnt  all  which  might  acddentftUy  have 
id  motionless.  broken  oat.  The  settlers,  on  tha 
the  great  forests  of  Lap-  other  hand,  did  not  care  abont  pre. 
□ot  uncommon,  and  in  serving  the  woods,  which  were  of 
lavc  been  the  occasion  of  little  ase  to  them,  and  often  ne- 
reis between  the  settlers  lected  to  extingoish  firaa  wliicii 
ps.  The  latter  are  deeply  they  had  lighted  in  tlie  forest,  and 
in  the  preservation  of  then,  when  some  ch&noe  wind - 
for  there  they  find  not  fanned  the  smonldering  embers  into 
ar  for  themselves  bnt  life,  there  was  no  one  near  to  pat 
jr  their  reindeer.  Even  it  ont,  and  prevent  it  spreading. 
ichmcnt  of  tho  settlers'  Sometimes,  however,  the  firea  were 
n  the  forest  baa  proved  doe  not  to  accident  bnt  were  kin< 
to  them,  ia  depriving  died  intentionally  by  some  settler, 
e  best  feeding  groands,  either  to  increase   tlia  suce  of  bu 
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clearing,    or  to  gratify  a  grudge 
against  a  Lap,  whose  reindeer  had 
wandered  across  bis  meadow  land, 
and  injured  the  grass.     Formerlj, 
when  the  Swedish  Government  was 
anxious  to  promote  the  colonisatioii 
of     Lapland,    all     the     protection 
of  the  law  was  given  to  the  ict- 
tlers  and    denied  to  the    unforfca- 
nato  Laps,   on   whose  lands  ibej 
were  intruding,    but  now  the    in- 
terests  of  the   Laps  are  attended 
to,  and  stringent  laws  have  been 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the 
woods,  and  the  settlers  are  obliged 
to  give  instant  assistance  in  eztuu 
guishing  a  fire,  while  a  Government 
official  makes  a  strict  enquiry  into 
its  origin.      The  settlers,  too,  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  wood  to  themselveB 
as  a  protection  to  their  clearings 
from  the   cold    winds  that  Bweop 
down  from  the  Qells,  and  also  of  the 
value  which  the  woods  may  some 
day   have    for    themselves,  if  the 
cutting  of  wood  in  the  interior  be- 
comes more  practicable  than  it  is  at 
present.     Still  it  is  to  the  watchftal 
care  of  the  Laps  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  is  mainlv  due. 
To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
hurry  to  any  spot  where  a  fire  may 
break  out.     The  Fjell-Laps  are  in 
this  respect  unfortunately  situated. 
When  on  the  approach  of  summer 
they  leave  the  woods  that  have  shel- 
tered them  during  the  winter,  and 
betake    themselves    to    the    ^ells, 
they  incur  the  risk  of  their  feeoin^- 
grounds   being  destroyed  in  their 
absence.     Sometimes,  however,  as 
the  Lap  wanders  on  the  lofty  fiells, 
he  sees  dark  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  forest  he  has  left,  and  at 
once  divining  the  calamity  which 
threatens  him,   descends   with    all 
speed  into   the  valleys  to  quench 
the  flames  which  are  endangering 
his   very  existence  in  the  coming 
winter. 

Having  passed  through  the  burnt 
forest,  we  began  to  descend  the  rough 


moun  D  tide  over  gv 
granite,  ied  on  one  a 
to  the  nver*e  brink, 
the  distant  fldls  now  h 
earSy  and  tlurongii  open 
the  treee  wo  eaw,  mt  o 
foaming  waters  of  Nj 
hemmed  in  between  bilg 
less  than  half  an  bonr 
the  bank  of  tfaoGrsst: 
we  found  »  mde  houi, 
launched,  and  nmed 
towards  »  large  ftO,  wl 
the  termination  ofthers 
the  great  fUL  The  rite 
three  or  fbor  hnndrsd  y. 
and  the  river  flowed  wtti 
r^nditjr  down  towavdi 
rapid,  which  began  a  fti 
vaods  below  tbe  point 
launched  the  boat 
been  fiar  the  strong  ooan 
at  the  side,  wbiiA  enrisj 
rapidlynpwards,  till  wegsi 
from  whioh  it  was  sab  to  V 
into  mid-sheam,  we  shosli 
some  diffieolty  in  crasnsi 
the  boat  np  on  the  bsd^ 
bered  over  Moeks  of  gs 
and  made  oar  wi^  throBi 
of  hardj  pines,  nsaj  ( 
destroyed  by  she 
lay  rotting  oi 
and  there  in 
found  qnanlitea  ef  Igsitai 
luseions  white  hsRj,  sdsi 
multibeer  in  Vonvsf  sed« 
in  Scothnd,  whsie  il  h 
Buibnlsadshiie.  BUtt 
oranbenies  also  dUnsI 
gress,  bat  onlr  m  mUk 
thunder  of  the  Mb  wmm 
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lie.  Tar  as  the  eye  reached,  toss  as  they  aro  Imrled  from  iedgo 

with  white-crested  waves  to  ledge  for  a  diBtance  of  upwards 

ring  over  one  Pinall  fall  after  of  three- qnartors  of  a  mile.     After 

till,  just  above  the  fall,  the  this  the  Lnlc  expands,  and  flows  in 

itracts  toabrcadthof  abont  a  strong   steady   enrrcnt  down  to 

Ji-ed  yards,  and  the  foam-  the  mpids   below  tho  falls.      The 

gitatedwators  grow  smooth  whole  height  of  the  falls  has  bnon 

le  great  plunge.     Tho  fall  variously  estimated,  bat  probably 

II  into  two  portions  by  a  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 

and,  not  quite  two  hundred  fifty  feet.     Tho  greater  part  of  the 

ng,  upon  which  a  few  rag-  fall  partakes  somewhat  of  the  cha- 

stutited  pines  stand.     The  i-anter  of  a  rapid,  but  the  incline 

'  eastern  portion  of  the  fall  down  which  the  Lule  poura  is  bo 

han  one  hundred  feet  broad,  steep  that  the  water  from  bank  to 

■s  over  in  a  broad  sheet  of  bank  throughout  its  whole  length 

ictwcen  tho  upper  end  of  is  one  boiling  mass  of  white  foam, 

id   and  the  worn  granite-  and  Njommplsftska  is  mnch  more  a 

the  river.  This  fall  is  fall  than  a  rapid,  and  may  well  bo 
U3  for  thirty-five  or  forty  reckoned  among  the  great  falls  of 
then  thcwaterrushesdown  the  world.  Tho  Tolnmo  of  water 
:ic  of  great  steepness  for  is  immnuse,  certainly  much  larger 
vo  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  than  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
vcs  of  foam  are  tossed  into  haiiBen.  Tho  Falls  of  tho  Rhine, 
liglit  clouds  of  mist  rise  indeed,  on^ht  not  to  be  coin- 
intermission,  and  rainbows  pared  with  Njommelsaska,  the  latter 
1  go  on  the  shifting  vapour,  sn  far  exceeds  them  in  eixe  and 
;r  rftges  to  and  fro,  and  grandeur.  Njommelsaska  is,  of 
lling  nearly  one  hundred  (i>?ic>.e,  grftmii'st  in  early  summer, 
hrown  violently  against  a  w]nn    ilie    ■■tiiiws   are  melting   on 

which  stands  right  across  ili.^  I'liUs,  .iijii  in  autumn  tho  water 

■ic  of  the  river  and  bars  its  sometimes  gets  low,  hot  we  were 

1'lie  waters,  chafed  by  fortnnate  in  visitinf;  this  great  fall 

ruetion,  are  tossed  in  great  aft«r  a  succession  of  heavr  rains 

itii  the  air,  to  the  height  had   brought  down    the    nver    in 

or  lit'ty  feet,  and  are  then  flood,  and  swollen  the   volume  of 

turn  at  right  angles,  and  water  to  its  greatest  dimensionB, 

the  lower  end  of  the  ialaod,  We  spent  three  or  four  honra  here, 

dashed  against  tho  over-  wandering  from  point  to  point,  and 

Isitik    of    the  river.     As  everywhere  seeing  something  new 

■r  passes  tho  end  of  tho  to  admire.     The  best  point  of  view 

t   is   joined    by   tho   other  is  that  from  the  top  of  the  cliff 

of    the    waterfall,    which  &cing  the  waterfall.  Both  brancheB 

d    struggles     through     a  of  the  waterfall   are  then  seen  at 

hasm  on  the  western  side  once  as  well  as  their  meeting.     The 

island ;    and    though    the  rocky  island  lies  in  front.     On  the 

if  water  in  this  branch  of  right  are  water- worn  precipices,  snr- 

s  less  than  in  the  broader  mounted  by  wooded  slopes  which 

the   fall  it.'ielf  is,  if   pos-  lead  np  to  Monnt  Ananas;  on  the 

)re  beautiful.     Just  where  left  rises  a  frowning  precipice  of 

branehes  of  the  waterfall  great  height,    upon     the    face    of 

c   river    is    turned    at    a  which  hang  great  blocks  of  granite, 

;lc  and  hurried  through  a  apparently  half-severed  from    the 

chasm    some    thirty    feet  rock,    and  ready  to  fall  into  tho 

which  the  waters  boil  and  foaming  abyss  benealii ;    while  in 
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the  distance  stretch  the  barren  ^dls,  and  by        i  mde  of  •  bli 

which,  skirt  tlie  sonthem  ahorea  of  fire    we        ns    motm    di 

the  Stnor-Lnle-janre,  the  great  lake,  oloUiea  a     l  Aiaeaaaang  m 

more   than    fifty   miles  in   length,  better  samer  than  m  b 

&om   which  the  Lnlo  iaanea,   ten  the  pranoiu   areniBK    I 

miles  to  the  north  of  NjommelsMka.  again   randsrad    iMaiW  J 

The   course  of  the   Lule  from  the  I7  the  bruk  attaiA  wM 

lake  to  its  junction  with  the  Little  qaitoea  kepi  ^  all  DJgb 

Lnio  near  Wnollerim  is  only  tortj  morning    we   mi  mill  tM 

milea,  and  pasRes  over  a  snccesaion  at  three,    had    fanafcftl^ 

of    rapids    and    three    great   falls,  hal£p«ct  fbnr  wera  oa  m 

the  greatest  of  which  is  Njommel-  to  Vaik^jann^  irbwe  we  I 

saska.      Of    the   others,    the    one  miaed  to  amTe  ataiaa^M 

which  lies  nearest  to  ita  sonroe  ia  pnmiiae    we   lliiliii  iiiiwrt  I 

the  Porjus-fall,  and  is  broken  into  thongfa  when  we  mad*  ill 

three  gigantic  steps,  the  npper  of  not  aware  of  the  AM^Uf 

which  is  fonrteen,  the  middle  one  path,   and  had    mtHA  vi 

eighty.eight,  and  the  lowest  sixty-  mated    the    diatntoet    Ob 

nine  feet  in  height.     The  third  of  rowed  na  acnx 

the    falls,  tiic   Forsi-fall,  situated  looking  lake^  J 

near  the  junction  of  tho  Great  and  na  ncar^  two 

the  Little  Lule,  which  we  visited  roond  the  rnddj 

from  Storbacken,  is  notcompar^Ie  long  after  t 

to  either  of  the  others,  though  in  deetinalum,  la  i 

itself    well    worth     seeing.      The  FecQ>Ie,  who  did  tmH  t«y«* 

wildness  of  tlio    scenery,  and  the  the  orening. 
att«r  desolation  which  snrronnded        The    name    of    Nj>nBB 

OB  at    Njommelsaaka,   harmonised  which  ia  n  Lap  word,  bmm 

well  with   the   grandenr  and  snb-  Haie'a  Btm,  it  uid  10  te< 

limity   of    the    fall,    and   we    felt  girni  for  the  fallowing  rW 

powerless     in     presence     of     the  the  wintir  Ute  dmft  of  ari 

mighty    forces    of   that    reaistlan  the    ck"'' — ' '*' 

rush  of  waters.     We  could  scarcely  above  i 

t«ar  onrselveH   away  Srom.  a  spot  fkll,  f 
which    so    impressed    ns,  and    to 
which  it  was  no  unlikely  that  we 

shoald   ever   rctnm   to    see    more  natnial    bridge    ban*  ttd 

fully  all  its   wonders,   but  at  last  seen  to  run  to  and  (ht^Mll 

we    relactantly    set    oat    on     onr  the  name  bae  been  Iwtlae^ 

return  to    Ligga,   where  wo  were  watei^Kll  brtlielA^obsl 

^ain  to  spend  the  night.     Black  mtertaiiMtf    sach    a   lapai 

cloads  were  gathering  m  the  0117,  revaraiuw  tor   Umm  aaiMi 

and  as  we  reached  the  burnt  forest  they  neillKir  kjlM  var^ 

a  violent  thunderstorm  buret  over-  Probab^  thia  ei^onliill 

head,  and  the  roll  of  the  thunder  led  to  tu  giving  cf  all 

echoed  back  from  tho  bills,  and  the  rowed  from  a  mther  i^ 

fiashes  of  lightning  made  the  forest  incident,  to  a  fall  wUAM 

ten  times  more  dreary  than  when  have  natniaDjexpKlidlih 

we  passed  tlirongh  it  in  the  morning,  by  some  name  more  Am^ 

while  the  torrents  of  rain  swelled  its  g»»"'''»«>. 

the  brooklets.     The  wretched  hut,  

which    wc    reached    about    seven  ^'    QDlDIOtt 


o'clock — the  distance  between  Ligga     Ldlx  L  KaOTitAH 

and    Ifjomuielsaska     being    about     three  wdk  SiVlfA^ 

thirteen    tqilea — seemed    an   oasis,     at       n         MMlM^Hi' 
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■ttractiona  to  the  travellw.  seat  for  ub,  wo  had  to  eit  witli  onr 
pon  of  the  great  foreate,  backs  apiinat  it.  The  wind  fortu- 
itends  from  the  Lap  boun.  nately  waa  blowiag  in  the  direction 
the  shores  of  the  laJcesi  is  of  our  course,  and  a  snmll  square 
at  monotonoae,  and  wonld,  sail,  hotst«^  upon  a  pole  fixed  in 
be  unintoresting  if  it  were  the  prow  of  tlie  boat,  somewhat 
the  beautiful  river  scenerj-  aasisteJ  our  progress,  especially  up 
Lnlc,  and  the  nnmerons  a  nipid  between  the  two  arms  of 
and  waterfalls  which  vie  the  lake.  The  strength  of  the 
',  another  in  grandeur.  Of  stream  in  this  rapid  tested  tho 
)  remaining  regions,  the  powers  of  our  rowers,  who  for  a 
ntry  and  the  ^ell-country,  short  time  seemed  unable  to  force 
icr  combines  lakes,  moan-  the  boat  against  it,  but  at  last,  after 
lods,  and  rivers  in  a  succee-  a  long. continued  effort,  we  reached 
ijcqnisite  landscapes ;  while  the  nppor  portion  of  the  lake,  The 
s,  cold  and  barren  tbongli  hanks  of  the  lake  were  well  wooded, 
are  not  witiiont  interest  is  nud  on  the  southern  ithore  was  a 
:iag  contrast  they  present  small  clearing,  called  Saskam,  with 
vooded  valleys  below,  and  one  or  two  small  red-paiatodhoosea, 
^-covered  mountains  whidi  Two  hoars'  rowing  brought  us  to 
vn  upon  them.  There  is  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  we  dia- 
less  in  the  lake  scenery  of  embarked,  and  walked  across  the 
imark.  Each  lake  possesses  neck  of  land  separating  Lake  Vaiki- 
iduality  of  its  own,  which  jaure  from  Lake  Pnrkijanre.  He- 
nce recognised,  although  tween  these  lakes  runs  a  short  river 
them  all  runs  a  certain  nJjout  two  miles  in  length,  whioh, 
■oseniblanci?,  owing  in  part  however,  is  too  rapid  and  too  much 
bsence  of  life  and  stir  oti  broken  np  witli  rot'ks  to  allow  botts 
jiks,  and  in  part  to  the  to  make  their  way  up  it.  Car 
.  of  the  atmosphere  whicfi  boatmen  shouldered  onr  luggage, 
af    the    great    charms    of  and  -wn  siianti'red  after  fliem  in  the 

travel.  j.li-i.~iLiit  bli.i.i.'  ..|'  iln>  « 1.^.  with 

en  Jokkmokk  and  Qaikk.  the  sound  of  the  noisy  river  ming- 

dcKtination  in  the  interior,  ling  with   the   shrill  not«6  of  tfas 

hikea,  npon  the  borders  of  mosquitoes    seeking   an  unguarded 

of  which,  Vnikijaure,  we  point  of  attack.     On  reaching  Lake 

r  baggage    and  the  third  Parkijanre,  not  far  from  the  plaoe 

of  our  party  awaiting  us  where  the  river  flows  ont  of  it,  we 

!turn  from  Njommdsaska.  had  to  wait  while  one  of  the  boat- 

Qo  hesitation,  owing  to  the  men  went  in  search  of  the  fisheiw 

I  sttito  of  the  weather,  we  men,  who  lived  in  some  rode  hnta 

to  proceed,  as  the  accom-  on  the  shore,  and  presently  returned 

in  the  settler's  house  was  with   a  man  and  a  woman,  who 

.nd  the  neigh  bo  nrhood  was  were   to   row  qs  across   this  lake. 

:;ularly  attractive.     A  boat  The  boat  was  smaller  than  the  last, 

1    got   ready,    manned   by  bnt,  as  we  only  had  an  hour's  row 

vera,  two  of  whom  sat  in  before  ua,  we  acoommodated  our- 

)f  the  boat,  each  pulling  a  selves  to  the  inconvenience. 

ill-shaped    oars,    and   the  Purkijaureiaa  pretty  lake,  nearly 

the  stem  rowed,  looking  circular,    but   dotted   with  severu 

-a  position  which  enabled  islands,    between    which     and    ito 

steer  as  well    as   to  row.  northern  shore  we  rowed.     One  tA 

our  luggage  in  the  centre  the  islands  had  been  cleared,  and 

oat,  and,  there   being;  no  inm    the    number    of    stote-hidi 
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wliich   Rnrroanded  tlio  red-painted  one  of  irilidi,  called  Baadgi 

house,  it  seemed  to  be  the  property  in  a  floariflliillg  atais^aad  it 

of  B.  particularly  well-to-do  settler,  or  three  red-paistad  hotm 

On   reaching    the   other  side,   the  {K^ptod  ont  to  OS  IjTOarka 

mail  &Dd  the  woman  divided  our  witii  endant  laipact    Tbik 


Ing^Bge  between  them — thewoman  the  other  two^  and  *Vi*' 

talcing  her  Tuir  share  of  what  vu  Furlcyaara,  whara  «•  iaM 

really  a  good  weight  for  two  per^  poor  and  inliabiteil  hj  lida 

BODS  to  carry.     A  broad  patL  led  who  han  liltlu  U)  ilcfiiaiti ol 

through  the  forest  to  Lake  Randi-  we  appiaaoheil  the  huts  at  ? 

janre,  aad  a  little   to  the  lefl  wa  jaare,  wa  j>aased  ia  frost  d 

canght  glimpses  of  the  river  gleam-  lake-&U  over  which  1a^  ^ 

iog  in  the  eanshine,  wtiUe  uii  onr  jaare  &1Ib  into  IdJce  EUadHM 

right  thickly  wooded  rising  ground  The  di£Ebrence  in  ihe  lortl  irfl 

intercepted  the  view.     The  diatance  lakea  ia  abont  thirty  feet,  ui- 

between    the    two    lakes  is  abont  a  ahint  rapid    the  watoi  d 

three  milcB ;  but  wo  found  a  man  fiwrnar  poor  over  a  bn«d  ta 

fishing   in  the  nppor  part  of  the  nearij  a  quarter  of  a  mil*' 

river  who  needed  no  peranaaion  to  side  to  nd&     It  i»  diffitalt  (a 

hand  over  hia  basket  of  fiah  to  onr  an  iitm  at  iho  bmaty  ut  ibt  * 

boatwoman,    and,   along  with   onr  wbioh  hM  all  tbcappcann*' 

boatman,   to   row   as  in   hia  boat  ezqnuitdf  ilcsigncd  \uixt  ('I 

across  the  lake.    The  row  np  the  aoape  garaoiilug  ou  a  gtrA 

I'ivcr  to  tbo  lake  was  very  intereaU  — aoeh     aa    oiiu    mighl    M 

ing.     The  clear  water  of  the  rapid  made  ont  of  a  broad  rniixd* 

stream,  fretted  into  foam  by  iJie  atairoaaa,  tiie  iit«M  of  «^ 

nnmerons  rocks  in  itsconrsa;  the  been  imcmlarly  broken,  ud' 

wooded  banks  and  the  green  ialanda  which  a  law  clnrnpa  of  M* 

which  lay  at   the  entrance  to  the  eatabliahad    thcnaures.     ik 

lake,   made    up  a    pretty  picture,  oentn  of  tLe  fall  lies  a  auAl 

Oar  progress,  which  was  alow  in  with  ft  nniuber  of  treta  M^ 

tho  river,  was  not  mach   faster  in  vitiiagroBpuf  treedoufitkvl 

the  lake;    for  the  wind  b«^an  to  it  giDwisg  l>ii  rocki  altcoit^i 

rise,  and  the  waves  buffeting  onr  by  the  wattr.     Ilelwcoi  tiM' 

boat    kept    ua    back,   though    onr  and  the  inland    two  uliia*' 

rowerB,twoGtrong  well-madeyonng  and  nnito  tlii<ir  brokon  **■ 

men,     with     fresh     coantenances,  front  of  the  inland,  oalj  U  hi 

rowed    vigoronsly  and    with    few  aeparated,  aa.  aftor  pontiag* 

rests.     Lake  Bandijanre  is   mnch  irregiUar  Itxlge,  tbcy  an  Vl^ 

larger  than    either  Purkijanre  or  right  and  Jell,  aad  mert  l** 

Vaikijaurc,  being  eight  miles  long  main  portionii  of  tho  Ul  ^ 

by  four  broad,  aud  is  liable  to  BUd-  the  tllaitd  hud  eilhur  Ain,' 

den  storms,  which  render  its  naTi>  flow,  lau  aitd  rattle  di***  ' 

gation  dangcroaa  to  rude  and  oraaj  nnmanbb  Dumber  at  *^' 

craft,  sach  as  our  boat  was.  We  ao-  orer  the  l»)ken  ledm  «M 

cordingly  kept  close  to  tho  shore,  and  the  fidl  iti  pocnlinrcDsnrtff. 

took  the  shelter  of  all  the  ialanda  water  ia  hi-ru  thrtiwa  U  * 

wo   passed.      The   hills   by  which  there  to  tho   right,  mil  i*  * 

Eaudijaure  is  surrounded  are  low,  placea  ponn  diricUy  ortt  i" 

but  wooded  to  their  aammita,  and  oipito""  ro"i^,  while  ti>r»  ' 

the  tall  trees  growing  on  ite  banks  light  on           of  tpnf  o*  * 

dose  to  the  water's  edge  formed,  aa  t&  &11|           die  watar  b  ^ 

it  were,  a  wall  aroaud  it     There  below  mn     ■  Utd  boila    tti^ 
are  three  scttlcmenta  on  its  ehoree— 
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v>c  came  upon  it  as  wc  mcr  ni(-!>t  on  tho    little    island  of 

ng  the  curving  ehorea  of  lijorkLulm,  a  mile  aud  a  half  from 
tho    sbuie.      Wo    were,    however, 

ire    several   lakefalls   m  doomed    to    dlEiippointment.     Oar 

ho   grandest  of  which,  boatman    told    un    that    the    boat 

'ki-KortJe,    sarpasses  iii  which  asually  lay  at  the  shore  here 

Ten  Njommelsatik a  itself,  was  away,  aud  that  wo  must  wait 

til  is  I'ormed  hy  Gjerte-  till  some  oue  came  for  us  from  the 

g  over  a  precipice    130  island.     Thtn  raising  his  stentorian 

nto  Pojiplolilojanre,  one;  voice  he  howled  dismally  to  attntct 

ea  of  great  lakes  out  of  the  attention  uf  tiie  islanders,  bat 

Great  Lule  flows.     Un-  the  only  rcspouso  was  the  barking 

we  were  not  provided  of  dogs,  for  the  good  people   had 

without  which  it  was  gone   to    bed   aud   were    sleeping; 

ink  of  penetrating  iatt.>  heedless  of  the  benighted  travollers. 

nd  inhospitable   regions  We  next  lighted  a  signal  tire,  and 

1  of  Lule  Lapmark,  and  the  dogs  barked  mora  loudly  than 

d  ourselves  with  admir-  before  as  the  bright  dames  rose  in 

ice   and   beauty  of  tho  the  ualm  air,  but  stilt  no  one  came. 

Purkijaure.  As  a  lost  rusonrcewe  st-ntour  boat- 

arance  of  the  fishermen' 14  man  luund  to  the  end  of  the  lake  to 

irkijaare   at  onco  dissi-  a  promontory  which  stretched  out 

lalf-formcd  plan  of  stay-  nearer  to  the  island,  and  &ft«r  tlie 

■jc  tho  night.     The  hati4  lapse  of    an    hour  we   heard    his 

wretched  than  the  one  voice  sounding  aci'oss  tho  waters, 

ud  we  resolved  at  oiico  and  m  a  short  lime  a  boat  como 

to  Bjorkholm,  although  and  took  us  to  Uie   ialaud,  where 

le  late  of  arriving  there,  wo  arrived  sleepy  and  hungry  about 

detention,  while  the  man  two  ^iu   the   moruiug.      Our   litcts 

1   who  wei'o  to  row  uh  Lap  hostess  busied  herself  to  pre- 

kijiiure    were     finishing  pare  a   hot   supper,  in   which   fish, 

r,  wo  embarked  in  a  boat  lmII'ic,    iiinl    toiuiIl-lt    iiu  ;ii    phivc d 

'  than   any  wo  had  yet  the  principal  part,  while  we  wormed 

d  on  our  requiring  the  onrsclvcs   before  a  blazing  wood- 

iiled,  the  woman  growled  fire.  _.  The  golden  sunset   still  lin- 

lan  that '  Knglish  people  gored  in  the  sky  as  wa  rowed  off  to 

rticular.'     However,  we  the  island,  and  the  rosy  tints  of  the 

t  baled,  and  proceeded  on  coming  dawn  appeared  above  the 

'urkijaurcisadrearyand  distant  Qells,  and  the  bright  rsya 

to,  surrounded  by  dark  of  the  sua  vrere  not  long  m  diatd- 

ithout  a  single  dealing  pating  the  shades  of    sight;  bot 

Lut  to  enliven  the  hind-  after  onr  long  day  in  the  open  air 

0  evening  was  chilly;  we  slept  soundly,  nndistnrSed  by 
sing  from  tho  water,  and  mosquitoes.  Next  morning  we  were 
lot  sorry  to  reach  tho  in  no  hurry  to  deport,  but  remained 
not  lung  after  the  sun  till  twelve  o'clock  admiring  the 
lolf  an  hour's  walk  by  a  romantic  aitnation  of  Bjorkholm, 
li,  through  B  thick  and  which  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of 
brought  us  to  the  edge  Lake  Skalka,  in  sight  of  the  head 

alka  about  half-past  ten,  of  the  rapid  by  which  the  anper- 

:re  already  anticipating  flnooB  waters  of  the  lake  are  car* 

«  of  a  comfortable  sup-  ried   off,   and  close   by  the  green 

1  settler's  house,  which  clearing  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
saw  in  the  bright  sum-  whero  we  hod  wiuted  the  previoaB 
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night.  On  the  other  side  dark 
woods  and  undulating  hills  shnt  in 
the  view,  and  before  us  lay  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight,  and  stretching  far 
into  the  distance.  The  island  itself, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
birches  by  which  it  was  formerly 
covered,  is  well  cultivated,  and 
affords  the  inhabitants  barley  and 
potatoes,  as  well  as  hay.  There 
are  upon  it  two  good  red-painted 
houses,  each  having  three  rooms, 
and  another  in  course  of  being 
built.  Around  these  houses  were 
grouped  huts  for  fishermen,  and 
small  barns  for  storing  hay,  barley, 
and  wood.  Several  boats  lay  drawn 
up  on  the  shore,  and  in  some  of  the 
outhouses  stood  sledges,  and  a  great 
many  pairs  of  skxddor^  or  snow 
shoes  (^made  of  narrow  pieces  of 
wood  about  six  feet  long  and  three 
inches  broad,  and  often  elaborately 
carved),  were  laid  carefully  aside 
for  winter's  use.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  bore  witness 
to  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  extended 
their  labours  to  favourable  spots  on 
the  neighbouring  shores. 

At  noon  we  left  Bjorkholm,  and 
rowed  up  the  lakes  Skalka  and 
Tjamotis  to  Niavi,  which  we  reached 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
scenery  improved  as  wo  advanced, 
becoming  grander,  and  losing  the 
sameness  which  had  to  a  certain 
extent  characterised  the  lakes 
crossed  on  the  preceding  day.  We 
stopped  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
lunch  near  Tjamotis,  where  we  saw 
one  of  the  poorest  Jjaps  that  we  met 
in  our  journey.  This  was  an  old 
woman,  dressed  in  skins,  the  colour 
of  whose  face  did  not  differ  much 
firom  that  of  her  dress,  and  who 
only  knew  enough  Swedish  to  ask 
for  money.  Niavi  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  top  of  lake  Tjamotis. 
Two  settlers  live  here,  whose  red- 
painted  houses  are  surrounded  by 
numerous  huts,  and  stand  in  the 
centre  of  fields  of  grass  and  barley, 


behind  -vrliibh  a  dame  Con 
upon  the  nook  of  low  k 
rati]  _  Laike  Tjamotui  and 
Not  IEbt  off  to  the  left  I 
rapid  streom  wfaieh  oomMi 
two  laikaa,  and  whan  i 
reaUygood  ftdung.  To  \ 
rises iQanni,  alofy 
contour  of  whioh  xwe 
Arthur'e  Seat  aa  it  is  m 
above  Selisbnrjr  CSia^  bh 
buigh.  We  fisnnd  Nvri  ao 
fisrtable  than  any  of  oar 
places.  The  xooou  ftril 
were  lai^  and  8onnMikMa|| 
and  the  active  Jandfai^y  nail 
wards  and  nvrwavds  bolss 
house  and  oar  looois  «tt 
for  the  file  and  etsiy  ^^^ 
possessed  for  our  waffBt^i^ 
careful  in  enteriDH^  oar  Ni 

see  that  no  moaqoiteesaoMi^ 
her. 

On  the  Ibnowiiia  nooi^ 
set  out  for  QoiUgolde.  Ws| 
through  the  foraat  ftraall^ 
to  avoid  tiie  went  p^'^ 
rapids.  The  ivpv  9^^ 
rapids  was  BamfliaM7  ^ 
The  comnt  was  oMit  ii 
spite  of  the  cAnts  ^J^^^ 
fbur  in  nanbsr,  the  baiW 
scarcely  moved.  Ian  W 
shouted  and  ndoalMtliM 

and  finallj,  after  an  MBlitll 
whibh  tm  boat 


like  ezpanae  of  Lake 
soeneiT  of  tins  Udsms' 
than  thai  of  Igaanih 
were  bolder,  the 
dad  hillB  more 
outline  of  the 


more 

snow-CMoed  psaksii' 
showed  that  we  weie  ^ .. 
the  great  moantsin-ohud^ 

rates  Norway  from  BwstaJ 
four  hours'  rowiaa  we  '••j 
upper  -"d  of  I^^Hjll^ 
low-lyh  and  Aid^  ^ 

with   L.        sasaml  tol^ 

s  uin 
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Dftl-like  winding  poKsa^, 
trees  on  either  side  Uipjic-d 
.chee  into  the  water,  und 
-  current  atowed  hh  that 

not  far  from  a  i-iver. 
is  pasBflge  W6  ettiLTgi'd 
rm  of  the  lake,  and  came 
of  the  little  hamlet  of 
t.  The  view  was  Ix-anti- 
d  description.  In  the 
d  lay  the  Bcttlemeiit,  at 
of  which  stood  thu  ivd- 
larsonage ;  at  the  other 
I  rising  knoll,  the  church, 
I  building,  not  so  large 
larsonage,  with  a.  mde 
ido  of  fonr  upright  jmies 
5  a  small  red-paiiited 
leath  which  hunp  llir 
ell.  A  little  nearur  the 
=1  the  clerk's  house,  and 
ck  was  the  nnpainteti  honse 
er.  Round  these  three 
ire  grouped  a  few  rough  ly 
ainted  hut«,  partly  for  the 
[ind  partly  for  the  storage 
hay,  and  other  supplies, 
;lit  of  the  hamlet  rose  tbc 
1    well- wooded    slojips    of 

to  the  left  of  the  piirsou- 
t  some  distance,  the  steeji 
ed  outline  of  Kaskajve 
rply  defined  in  tbo  clear 
veen  these  two  mountains, 
',  roHcin  wondrouH  beauty 
:ic  snow-covered  range  of 

Fjell,  tbe  lofty   peaks  of 

their  dazzling  whiteness, 
.  with  the  deep  bine  sky. 
ip  the  valley,  to  the  south 
vo,  we  saw  one  range  of 

rising  above  another,  the 
nges    being    flecked  with 

tbc  whole  surmounted  by 
3  of  snow  mountains,  not 
ig  as  tlie  Porti  Fjell,  but 
-and  and    simple   outline. 

of  this  landscape  was 
d  by  tbe  circumstances 
ch  we  first  saw  it.  Dark 
■re  gathering  behind  the 
«  hills,  and  the  growing 
of  the  sky  began  to 
ho    whito  mountain-tops. 


A  storm  seemed  imminent,  but  at 
last  the  clouds  passed  away  to  the 
south,  and  left  the  setting  sun  to 
illumine  the  valley  with  its  rays,  in 
allthe  splendour  of  an  Arctic  sunset. 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  were  ap- 
proaching Quikkjokk,  and  the  Porti 
Fjell  was  hid  from  our  view  by  the 
rising  gi-onnd  behind  the  hamlet. 
Our  only  choice  wae  between  asking 
hospitality  at  the  clerk's  honse  and 
at  the  parsonage,  and  to  the  latter 
we  directed  our  steps.  Here  we 
obtained  two  good  rooms,  and  were 
well  entertained  dnring  our  stay 
by  the  worthy  peator,  Herr  Berlin, 
who  ill  this  remote  spot  has  the 
spiritual  care  of  a  scattered  aod 
wandering  flock. 

The  life  of  a  pastor  in  the  North 
is  largely  ot-cnpied  with  the  cares 
of  this  life.  He  has  dnring  the 
summer  months  to  att«nd  to  his 
globe,  and  to  c-atch  lisb,  and  shoot 
birds  to  serve  an  his  winter  sappUes ; 
and  when  winter  comes  he  ous  to 
drive  wood  from  the  forest  for  fdel, 
and  to  travel  twice  a  year  to  the 
two  spiing  &irs,  which  are  held  at 
the  nearest  village.  The  pastor  of 
Quikkjokk  only  leaves  his  post 
thrice  a  year,  and  then  his  journeys 
extend  do  farther  than  Jokkmokk, 
once  to  spend  Christmas,  and  on 
the  other  two  occasions  to  obtain 
the  necessary  snpplies,  which,  if  not 
then  obtained,  can  only  be  procnred 
afterwards  at  great  expense  from 
the  coast.  Besides  his  glebe  he  has 
a  small  salary  to  enable  him  to  eke 
out  his  living,  and.thongh  banished, 
as  it  were,  from  the  world,  is  not 
nninterested  in  its  concerns,  and 
keeps  up,  not  only  that  tasto  for 
botany  which  is  so  common  among 
educated  Swedes,  bnt  also  pays 
some  attention  to  archeeology.  His 
spiritual  dnties  are  hght,  and  in 
Bommer  confined  to  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  on  Sunday  to  the  few 
inhabitants  of  Qaikkjokk.  On  the 
day  afler  our  arrival  we  went  to 
the  little  church,  and  increased  his 
congregation  to  tweaty-five  fbrthab 
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day.      The  whole  scrvico  was   in  fact   nov   f       a    loag  tbM 

Swedieb,  &nd  did  not  differ  from  religion  hi         mb  of  ft  qiUi 

that  in  other    Swedish    charchea.  Mawellai          Bpoteatisiaft 

He    wore    tlie    usual    dress    of  a  thsir    oidinaiy    lift.      lUi 

Swedish  poster,  viz.  a  tight-fittinR  gmt  part  ma  to  tiwi^ 

black  coat,  with  a  thiclcly  plaited  Jie    ■dcomsitb     matan,   m 

silk    train     depending     from     his  aatanm   and   vpttag  kali  ■ 

shoulders.      He    also    had    small  oatecfaetii  il  <  l.i  -     !<  r  lb*  a 

bands,  and  carried  ia  his  hand  the  aoaotjuing  ii.ud  uM  ia  111 

white  pockct-hEindkcrchief  without  brineaof  t-hrtstiiiuit/.     Tbfp 

which   a  pastor  never  appears  in  winter  dbties  also  inWu<j«ttel 

the  pulpit,   and   which  is   twisted  ingof  a  l^ap  school,  wliichtii 

ronnd  two  fingers,  and  allowed  to  tamed  at  the  expense  6t  thtS 

bang  over  the  side  of  the   palpit  and  in  which   six   I^p  Ik^ 

After  reading  prayers  at  the  altar,  girla  raccive  a  good  tiaaam 

over  which  bung  an   oil   painting  Uuee    years     gratis.      Fmj  i 

representing  the  infant  Chriat,  the  clotbing  are  al&o  prvrideiLirf 

gift    of    a   Swedish   traveller,   the  retam  thechildren  belplfarfii 

pastor  kft  the  church,  and,  return-  wife  in  the  hoasehuld  wiirfc  1 

ing  shortly  with  a  Bible  and  psalm-  Hhoolrooin  is  a  garret  ia  lte|i 

book  wrapped  in  the  white  hand^  sonage,  tbe  walU  u{  vhif^MtV 

kerchief,  Eiscended  the  pulpit,  and  with  lar]^  mapH  of  Enr^^.A 

preached  an  excellent  sermon  to  an  dinavia^   and   the  Holy  In* 

inattentive  audience.     After  aerrico  diaffiams  of  niathetiiBbol  ^* 

bo  showed  us  the  few  treasures  of  weights,  and  ineasuns.    llMi 

the  church,   viit.  a   few  vestments  alio  a  small  eoltectJoD  of  t^sii^ 

and  a  beantifnl  gold  commnnion  of  natural   ohjecis,  ta  casttl 

cnp  for  nse  on  high  days,  n  pewter  teacher  to  explain  th»  Bt4<^ 

cup  being  used  on  other  occasions,  their  names  in  the  whool  I'' 

A  coffee-pot  to   contain   the  com-  and,  to  show  the  rhildiO  ^ 

munioQ  wine,  and  a  silver  platter  onbs  wbh,  there  were  a*^ 

for  the  bread,  were  also  shown  ns.  sanaras    uf     wood,    wbicL  * 

In  the  church,  besides  the  pictnie  laid  orer  tlie  top  of  oat  tx' 

over  the  altar,  there  were  en  the  fbraud  a  cubic  foot.    !■  ■'^ 

walls  a  coarse   coloured  print  of  the    pMtor    had    a  i 

St.    Joseph   and   an  engraving  of  roprc— 

the  late  king.     Above  the  door,  in  euth  I 
a  ^lass  case,  wns  an  epitaph  of  tlie 

child  of  a  former  pastor,  written    with  t 

on  paper,  and  other  ornament  there  etcmantary  diwihJass  sf  M 

was   none.      Spring  and  autumn,  into  their  minds,  but  that  V 

or    rather    the    two    extremes    of  hiled  Ic    pcrmade   lh«f  !*j 

winter  which  correspond  to  these  that  tha  uvrth  wim  tcto1<^  ^ 

seasons,  form  the  busy  time  of  Herr  tits  son.       The    tiihool  s^  9 

Berlin's  j-ear.     At  these  periods  of  attandsd  by  the  cUtfr«  <>2 

the  year  the  Laps,  to  the  number  neighbonrhood,  and  ibe  I'^'T 

of  300  and  more,  are  ju  the  neigh,  evidently   u  man   who  •"*  ff 

bouring  ijclls   and   forests,  and  the  pains     Willi     kts    n«k.  ■'^ 

church  service  is  partly  in  Lap  and  children    rarely    lean  ^'^fl 

always     includes    a    Lap    sermon,  without   >-• i"-^  sbb  te  w** 

Formerly  on  these  occasions    the  write,  aa  v        ai  tn  o****! 

Laps  were  much  givcu  to  religions  unfo:                  they  btmsv'' 

ozoitcment,  dancing,    singing,  and  few  a     or        ties  to  sak* ' 

jumping  wildly  about  in  the  ehnrch,  this  i                 I.    B  illlM^^ 
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■  achools  conld  not  anpplj  Another  day,  tlie  pastor  aocom- 

if  athinlypeopledconntr;;  pfinied  us  to  tho  top  of  Walliapiket 

■dingly,  for  the  benefit  of  (4,100   feet),    tbo    highest   of    the 

ered  settlers,    circniating  niountuinH  close  to  Qoikkjokk.    We 

ave  been  established.     A  rowed  across  thti  Kamnjokk,  a  river 

if  teachers  are   sent   oat,  whi<;h    falln    over  a  eucceasion  of 

from  one  settler's  honse  beautiful    fnlls,   within    a  hundred 

er — never    staying    more  yards   of  the    pastor'a    house,   and 

■c  months  at  ono  place —  unites  in  the  lake  with  the  waters 

all  the  children  who  can  of  the  still-Bowing  Tarrejokk.     tjt 

ed.  and  for  the  time  bein^  we  ascended  tlirongh  the  woods  on 

of  the  family,  the  other  side,  wo  again  and  ngaiit 

onr  stay  at  Qnikkjokk,  looked  back  on  the  valley,  and  saw 

part  of  our  time  in  fishing,  the  head  of  tlie  lake  filled  with  low- 

iploring  the  snrronnding  lying    land,    formed   of   the   dtftrO 

and  in  every  direction  we  brought  down  from  the  monntains 

ion    views    of    wonderfnl  by  the  Kamajokk  and  the  Tarrejokk. 

Quikkjokk  itself  has  been  Through  this  low  plain,  which  waa 

B  Arctic  Paradise,  and  it  partly  covered  with   birch,   partly 

■VC3  the  name,  for  it  ia  a  mcadowland,  were  long  winding  na. 

'een  spot  in  the  centre  of  tural  canals  and  small  lakes.    The 

0  country,  overlooked  by  combination  of  land  and  water  waa 
snow.     The  two  best  er-  Jiighly  pictoreaqae.    In  the  distance 

from  Qnikkjokk  are  the  a  thin  wreath  of  bine  smoke  pointed 

Siioyrak  and  Wallispiket,  out  a  settlor's  honse,  and  further 

r  of  which  is  about  2,500  off  tho  main  porliou  of  Lake  Saf;< 

and  is  easily  reached  from  gat  wa.1  partially  seen.      The  trees 

ibyawindingpath through  now  became  smiillcr,  and  before  we 

t.  Wo  ascended  this  hill  reached  tho  fjclls  the  birches  were 
no  larger  than  boshes.  Low  hardy 
plAute,  creepers,  and  lichens  covered 
tho  fjella  with  patches  of  alpine 
plants,  and  great  qnantities  of 
hjortron,  the  red  unripe  berries  of 

:Jt,  with  its  snow-covered  which  gave  a  bright  appearance  in 

1  grt'tit  Rnow  fields,  lay  to  some  places   to   the  ground.     We' 

To  the  west  snow-peak  now  camo  in  sight  of  Wallispiket, 
id  siiow-pcftk,  and  the  val-  the  top  of  which  is  a  dark  angular 
ccTi  were  filled  with  little  mass,  down  the  eastern  slope  of 
meandering  streams.  To  which  was  a  broad  strip  of  snow, 
lay  tlio  dark  summits  of  Here  we  passed  the  Knngsten,  a 
la  Fjells,  and  to  the  south,  large  boulder,  so  called  fivm  the 
openings  in  the  hills,  we  late  king  Carl  having,  when  he 
a  long  lake.  It  is  almost  reached  it,  given  np  his  attempt  to 
[>yrak  a  wrong  to  compare  climb  Wallispiket.  A  little  farther 
Uigi,  for  there  are  no  big  ou  stands  the  Mjolksten,  which  de- 
its  top,  nor,  for  the  mat-  rives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
lat,  within  hundreds  of  stance  that  the  Laps  used  to  collect 
throng  of  nicely  dressed  their  reindeer  and  milk  them  at  this 
and  no  puffing  steam  en-  stone.  Unfortunately,  mist  now 
arcak  tho  stillness.  A  soli-  began  to  cover  the  mountain  tops, 
k  hovered  overhead,  and  .  and  before  commencing  the  ascent 
e  eye  could  reach  no  other  of  the  peak,  we  waited  for  an  honr 
fc  was  visible.  on  the  ^ells  in  hopes  of  its  clearing 
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away.     Meanwhile  we  made  a  fire 
of  some  low  creeping  brashwood,  the 
only  fuel  which  the  Qell  Laps  have, 
and  managed  with  some  difficulty 
to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee.     When  thui 
brushwood  is  wet  it  must  be  ahnost 
impossible  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  then 
the  Lap  can  neither  dry  himself  nor 
enjoy  coffee,  his  only  luxury.      The 
ascent  for  the  last  thousand  feet  was 
over  loose  stones,  which  shook  and 
slipped  beneath  our  feet.     The  side 
of  the  mountain  had  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  dry  stone  wall  which 
had  fallen  over  on  its  side,  and  been 
half  disintegrated.      The  two  Lap 
boys   who   carried    our  wrappings 
clambered  up  in  front  of  ns,   and 
standing  on  the  top  with  long  sticks 
in  their  hands  presented  a  cnrionB 
spectacle.     Tlie    mist   still  drifted 
hither  and  thither,  but  lifted  suffi- 
ciently to  show  us  a  grander,  because 
nearer,  view  of  the  snow  mountains 
than  that  from  Sneyrak.     Li  the 
clear  Arctic  atmosphere  the  distant 
mountains  seemed  near.     The  im- 
posing snowy  mass  of  Staika  lay 
directly  to  the  west  of  us,  and  a 
little   to   the   north  of   it  lay  the 
mountain  of  Silpakvare,  remarkable 
for   its    silver   mines,  which  were. 
worked  durinnr  the  seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, sometimes  by  the  Crown,  some- 
times by  private  adventurei-s,  but 
without    any    permanent    success. 
The    ore   was    brought    down    on 
sledges     drawn     by     reindeer    to 
Qnikkjokk,  where  it  was  smelted, 
and  Quikkjokk  is  still  spoken  of  by 
the  Jiaps  as  *  the  smelting  furnaces.' 
The  Laps  were  forced  to  engage  in 
this  work  much  against  their  will, 
and  great  cmelty  was,  it  is  said, 
shown  in  those  days  to  them,  from 
which  the  cessation  of  the  under- 
taking freed  them.     Looking  down 
the   precipitous   northern    side    of 
Wallispiket,  we  saw  below  us,  in  the 
valley,  the  iron  mountain  of  Buoti- 
vara,  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.     The  richness  of  this 


mm  uQ  nidtoaqiud 
num  a  GeniTax%Im] 
inaooei  Baxoa  He 

distingnMhed.  aeientific  aw 
some  praliiiiiiiHy  wiatUi 
end  of  iMt  ofloiorf,  and  ti 
and  quantify  of  too  inn  i 
evezTthine  tiMii  oonld  hi 
bat  the  diffionlfy  of  In 
the  ore  down  to  flw  li 
thzongh  the  Atb  nuida 
mokk,  and  from  JoUonol 
ooasty^was  too  great,  and 
jeot  was  ahaiidnaed.  1 
winds,  whieli  blew  from  i 
nnges  to  the  weal^  madi 
stay  on  the  top  dkagiesi 
glissading  down.  thesDOw 
reached  the  QeUa.  and  left 
Qoildqokk  in  the  ewma^ 
our  arriTal  oanaed  mote  ea 
than  we  had  yet  aeen  in  tk 
for  ihongh  there  is  not  the  i 
di£Scnlty  in  ttie  aaoent,  ft 
had  taken  needy  twice  as  k 
former  ooeasioD,  and  hed 
turned  till  the  anooeediiig  i 
In  the  preoeding  aoeoauft  1 
given  only  a  fidnt  idea  of  li 
beantiea  of  QaiUjott^  ead 
wi^  regret  tibat  we  hade  a 
the  hoiqpitaUe  pastor,  «h 
took  care  to  remnneiateti 
inoonyenienoB  to  wludi  wel 
him,  although  he  did  not  i 
any  hilL  (Mr  xetnm  joaa 
the  same  onmnd  dom  Bot< 
any  special deaori^ptaoD.  lie 
lAke  Yaikgaara^  on  Ae  eie 
August  33,  weaawaiMefcl 
meteor,  llie  moon  hed  j^ 
and  was  Mn^y  Ki^ti^  1 
qniet  watera  of  tlie  lak%  el 
saw  a  great  gUbeof  flMshei 
from  the  heKfiBN  in  a  Borthe 
direction,  leaTing  behind  it ' 
line  of  light.  This  Ime  wm 
luminooB  at  ita  lower  end,  eh 
ball  of  fire  had  vaniahed,  ead 
to  rise  hif^'*'andhisheriat 
its  Inmini  r  getling  0V 
less.  At  aameiiawii 
slightly  ]  oUe  eamyif' 
to  twist  iube  ftalaiKiil 
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al  form  the  line  of  light 
if  six  or  seven  knotfi  had 
upon  it,  aud  at  the  places 
se  knots  seemed  to  bo,  the 
;  was  most  inteDso,  And 
to  glow  nfter  the  con- 
ortiona  had  faded  awnj. 
wards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
^bo  watch.,  before  the  Inst 
became  iu visible, 
kched  in  anccessioti  Jo&lc- 
tarbacken,  Edefors,  and 
d  so  endt-d  a  toar  which 
1  fnlfilled  all  otir  aiitioipii' 
1  in  which  the  difiicalties 


that  appeared  at  a  distance  van- 
ished ou  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
Tlio  frcHlineaa  of  the  connti'y,  the 
grandenr  of  the  scenery,  the  parity 
of  the  air,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
living,  made  a  comhtnation  iD  which 
there  wae  no  alloy,  for  the  trifling 
discomforts  to  which  we  were  ex- 
posed were  matterti  to  be  laughed 
at  rather  than  taken  aerionsty  ;  and 
in  spito  even  of  the  mosqailoea,  we 
regard  Lnlo  Ijapinark  as  one  of  the 
best  eonntries  for  a  summer  tour. 

THK    END.     ^    jj    ^ 
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.  A  HOLIDAY. 

Out  of  tho  citf,  fiir  mwaj 

With  Spring  to-dajl*- 
Where  copses  tufted  vith  primnow 

Give  me  repoee. 
Wood-sorrel  and  wild  Tiolet 

Soothe  my  Bool'a  frat» 
i  The  pure  deliciona  venud  air 

Blows  away  oavpy 
The  hirds'  reiterated  songs 

Heal  £uioied  wrongs* 

Down  the  rejoicing  brook  mj  grief 

Drifts  like  a  leaf. 
And  on  its  gently  marmnring  flow 

Cares  glide  and  go ; 
The  bnd-besprinkled  bongha  and  IwdgsSi 

The  spronting  sedges  - 
Waving  beside  the  water*s  brink. 

Come  like  cool  drink 
To  fevcr'd  lips,  like  fresh  soft  mead 

To  kine  that  fSeed. 

Much  happier  than  the  kins^  I  bad 

My  dreaming  head 
In  grass ;   I  see  &r  moantaina  bfaM^ 

Like  heav*n  in  riew, 
Orccn  world  and  sonny  sky  iabove 

Alive  with  love; 
All,  all,  however  came  th^ 

Divinely  fair. 


i 

-,1 


Is  this  the  better  oracle. 

Or  what  streets  tellP 
O  base  confusion,  fklsohood, 

^lan  puts  in  life!  \'^j 

Sink,  thou  Life-Measurer  I«—^I 

*rve  lived  a  day;  * 
And  Memory  holds  it  now  in 

Awake  or  sleeping. 


H^^^^ 
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NORMAN  MACLKOD.' 

ns,  it  ia  well  under-  disliearteniug,    as    ho    begins    his 

ow  all  aboat    their  brief  account  of  tUo  greatest  num 

but  the  rich  pela-  who  has    been    namhered    among 

ry   little  about  the  the  Scotch  clergy  for  many  a  day 

3  that  all  educated  and  year. 

id  (Sydney  Smith's  Yet    if    any   clergyman    of    the 

England)  know  all  Church  of  Scotland  in  recent  times 

,  while  educated  folk  has   broken  beyond  the  provincial 

:e,   even   yet,  many  limit  of  repatation,  it  ia  Norman 

lly   ignorant   ot   all  Jlat-leod.     Ono  feola,  however,  that 

So   it   ia   that  all  his  repatation  South  of  the  Tweed 

lire  among  the  clergy  rests  on  an  nnaatiefactory  founda* 

of  Scotland  are  well  tion.  It  comes  of  causes  away  from 

knowledge    of    the  the  real  nature  of  the  man.     Court 

;1and,  while  the  typi-  favour,  and   the    editorship    of    a 

:now3  and  cares  ex-  monthly  magazine  of  wide  circula- 

abont    the    Scotch  tion,    made   hia   name   familiar  to 

ro     are     exceptions,  mnltitndea  who  never    heard   the 

Westminster,  always  name  of  any  other  Scotch  clergy- 

■d   ia   any  eccleaias-  man.    It  ia  little  known  in  England 

is  very  fully  informed  !iow  extraordinary  a  man  ho  was, 

rj-,  conatitation,  and  and  how  siuRular  was  his  Btauding 

i  National  Establish-  in  his  own  country.    I  wish  I  could 

ind :  and  the  Arch-  c;irry    some    irapreaaion    of    what 

tcrbnry,  bronght  np  manner   of  man  be  vros   to   those 

lion,  ia  still  in  various  who  shall  read  these  pages. 

Scotch  eye)  visibly  His  place  in  Scotland  was  nnlika 

Ilia  Presbyterian  up-  that  of  any  other  man  among  its 

exalted   Personage,  three    millions    and    a    half.     Hia 

esteemed     as     the  Christian  name   was  a  household 

of    the     Anglican  wottl.     Nobody  in  Scotland  talked 

ecome,  by  more  than  of    Dr.    Maeleod.     It  was    always 

eiperiencc,  a  warm  Norman.     On  Fehmary  8,  1876,  a 

uied    friend    of   the  letter    appeared    in     the    Olaigow 

•  Northern  kingdom.  Herald,    written    evidently    by    a 

interest  ia   Scotch  clever    working  -  man,    npoo    tlie 

ilfaira  is  cool.     Not  vexed     queatioa     of     pieoe-worlc. 

lut  and  incisive  Life  Something  must  be  done,  the  writer 

Li^e  by  Dr.  Story  of  says,  towards  drawing  masters  and 

3cd  to  draw  adequate  men    together  and  making    them 

career   of   a  really  understand  each  other :  and  he  ends 

an,  placed  in  czcep-  his  letter  with  tho  vain  wish,  'O 

tances.     All  this  the  for  Norman  back  agua ! '    NormaD 

with    some  sense  of  in     his    yoath    hiJiituallj     oalled 

^'ornvin  Madeod,  D.D.,  Slinuter  <if  tht  Barcmf  Paruh,  GiaigBm'j 
tl'js  Chnplaiiu:  Dean  ef  tilt  Chapiaeyai!  Dtaturf  tlu  Miut  Jjieitut 
Ordtr  e/  tht  ThuCle.  B;  hia  BroUiBr,  the  Rn'.  Donald  MkImJ,  B.A., 
tj'B  ChnplaiDB.    Tm  Volomei.    London :  Saldj,  Ittuttc  k  Go.  1876. 
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A  Tour  lit  Lapland. 


The  whole  BcrviM  was  in 
Swedish,  and  did  not  dilTer  I'rom 
I  otbcr  Swedish  chnrches. 
>re  the  usaal  dress  of  a 
iBwedish  pastor,  viz.  a  ti"ht-fitting 
faUctc  coat,  with  a  thictly  plaited 
■illc  traio  depeDding  from  his 
iflboalders.  He  &Ibo  had  smaU 
bands,  and  caiTied  in  Lis  hand  the 
•white  pocket- handkerchief  without 
which  a  pastor  nerer  appears  in 
itiie  pnlpit,  ond  which  is  twisted 
zonna  two  fingers,  and  allowed  to 
liang  over  tho  side  of  the  palpit. 
After  readine  prayera  at  the  altar, 
«vor  which  liung  an  oil  painting 
Tepresentiog  the  infant  Christ,  the 
.vitt  of  a  Swedish  traveller,  the 
pastor  left  tho  church,  and,  retnrn^ 
jBg  shortly  with  a  Bible  aud  psalm- 
book  wrapped  in  tho  white  hand- 
kerchief, ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  to  an 
mattentiTe  audience.  Afternervice 
lie  showed  ns  tho  few  treasures  of 
tiie  church,  vix.  a  few  vestments 
and  a  beautiful  gold  communiDn 
cap  for  nso  on  high  days,  a  pewter 
cup  being  used  on  other  occasions. 
A  ooSee-pot  to  contain  tho  com- 
munion, wine,  and  a  silver  platter 
for  the  bread,  were  also  shown  us. 
In  the  chnrch,  besides  the  picture 
oyer  the  altar,  Uiere  wei-e  on  the 
.mJIs  a  coarse  coloured  pnnt  of 
St.  Joseph  and  an  engraving  of 
ihe  kle  king.  Above  the  door,  in 
n  glass  case,  wns  an  epilAph  of  the 
duld  of  a  fomiiT  pastor,  written 
on  paper,  and  otlier  ornament  there 
was  none.  Spring  and  antnmu, 
or  rather  the  two  e  it  rentes  of 
irinter  which  correspond  to  these 
■easoDS,  form  the  busy  time  of  Hcrr 
Berlin's  year.  At  these  periods  of 
the  year  the  Laps,  to  the  number 
«f  300  and  more,  are  in  the  ncigfa- 
lioariDg  (jells  and  forests,  and  the 
ehnrch  service  is  partly  in  Lap  and 
always  includes  a  Lap  senuoa. 
Formerly  on  these  oci-asiona  the 
lAps  were  niueh  given  to  religions 
excitement,  dancing,  singing,  and 
wildly  ^x>at  m  the  cbntch, 


but  now  for  a  lor.jf  time  tliRl 
religion  has  been  of  a  quieter  t™ 
as  well  as  more  potent  in  infincncu^ 
their  oi-dinary  life.  This  is  il 
great  part  due  to  the  exertiona  d 
the  successive  pastors,  who  11 
aatumn  and  spring  hold  irgnllil 
catechetical  classes  for  tbe  instrW 
tion  of  young  and  old  in  the  do0i 
trincB  of  Christianity.  ThepasUrt 
winter  duties  also  include  the  teadk 
ing  of  a  Lap  school,  which  is  maiit 
tained  at  the  espense  of  the  StiU 
and  in  which  six  Lap  bo^  tm 
girls  receive  a  good  education  fc| 
three  years  gratia.  Food  ml 
clothing  are  also  provided,  and  Jl 
return  the  children  help  the  paaloi^ 
wife  in  the  household  work-  K 
schoolroom  is  a  garret  in  the  pu 
sonage,  the  walls  of  which  ore  hn) 
with  large  maps  of  Europe,  Son 
dinnvia,  and  the  Holy  Land,  uv 
diagrams  of  mathematical  figom 
weights,  aud  measnres.  There  wl 
also  a  small  collection  of  specimel 
of  natural  objects,  to  enable  tfe 
teacher  to  explain  the  meaning  { 
their  names  in  the  school  leasoai 
aud,  to  show  the  children  wh«i 
cube  was,  there  were  a  nmnberl 
squares  of  wood,  which,  wk< 
laid  over  the  top  of  one  anothd 
formed  a  cubic  foot.  In  addiiifl 
the  pastor  hod  a  small  orrer 
representing  the  movements  of  n 
eorth  and  the  moon,  and  he  Ui 
us  that  he  succeeded  pretty  in 
with  the  children  in  instilling  t] 
elementary  doctrines  of  astronmi 
into  their  minds,  bnt  that  be  nttM 
failed  to  persnode  their  patcB 
that  (he  earth  was  revolving  toni 
the  sun.  The  school  was  li 
attended  by  the  children  in  ll 
neigh bonrhood,  and  the  pastor  M 
evidently  a  man  who  took  gra 
pains  with  his  work,  and  tl 
children  rarely  leftve  tlw  a^ 
without  being  able  to  read  H 
write,  as  well  aa  ta  count,  tbooj 
unfortonatcly  they  have  in  aft«rB 
few  opportnidlies  to  make  «m 
ihisii   "      "'  '"   '        ""  "^"*' 
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or :  '  the  greatest  and  most 
nng  preacher  I  ever  beard,' 
le  estimate   of    Sir  Arthar 

whoso  opinion  was  worth 
iiig.  The  soUtary  one  among 

divines  who  was  commonly 

before  him  was  Dr.  Caird, 
)al  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
ho  for  thirty  years  has  stood 
t  question  first  among  Scotch 
3rs.  Guthrie  and  Macleod 
>uld  bracket  as  equal.  Still 
emarkablo  was  his  power  as 
)rm  speaker.  When  a  great 
^  of  people  was  getting  very 
through  many  long-winded 
markably  sensible  orations, 
I  but  to  rise,  and  instantly 
on  was  keen,  and  there  was 
trywhere.  Norman  Macleod 
jver  dull :  that  could  not  be 
nature  of  things.  And  you 
1  were  getting  a  tremendous 
n  the  direction  in  which  he 
i  to  make  you  to  go.  His 
was  always  kept  to  the  lasts 

need  think  to  speak  after 
[  have  heard  him  preach  and 
many  times:  I  never  knew 
lake  a  failure:  and  some- 
at  the  cull  of  a  great  occa- 

havo  seen  him  produce  on 
,i   multitude   an    impression 

I  cannot  ima<rine  as  exceeded 
(lau  words.  J t  is  no  wonder 
)l-iu\  Staidey  longed  for  the 
len  ^lacUod  might  preach  in 
Lve  of  some  vast  cathedral. 

II  Scotch  clergymen  of  any 
t,  he  loved  tiie  Anglican 
1  as  his  own :  and  it  might 
ave    been.     But  it   was  not 

spontaneous  and  incessant 
f  lively,  pathetic,  and  hu- 
i  tliought  from  him  was  won- 
You  could  not  talk  with 
>r  five  minutes  without  dis- 
^  that  here  was  an  exoep- 
man.  If  you  met  him  on  the 
while  his  high  health  con* 
,  he  had  something  bright 
Mcf  to  say :  and  he  did  not 
h i  m  self.  Latterly,  indeed,  you 


saw  the  pomp  at  work :  it  was  hard 
to  daily  meet  scores  of  men,  eadi  of 
whom  expected  something  nncom* 
mon.  Bat'it  was  Vrhile  sitting  up, 
late  at  ni^t,  in  the  company  of  two 
or  three  congenial  firiends,  that  Nor- 
man Macleod  was  at  his  greatest. 
The  riotous  fan,  passing  momentlj 
bnt  never  unfitly  to  the  deepest 
pathos  and  most  solemn  reflectioii, 
— ^for  his  laughter  and  his  tens 
were  never  &r  asunder,— nonet  who 
witnessed  can  forget  Like  mbst 
great  orators,  he  had  a  strong  power 
of  mimicry,  and  he  could  represent 
the  most  diverse  snljects  eqnally 
well :  a  Highland  drover,  and  m 
young  goardsman  anxious  to  oonvej 
that  though  he  made  no  loud  proles* 
sions  he  hoped  he  had  chosen  Bight, 
-*each  ^as  perfect.  The  charm  of 
his  manner  was  indesdribable :  yet 
there  was  no  more  courtly  gen^ 
tleman  .than  the  life-enjoying  Celt, 
no  more  earnest  preacmer  and  be- 
liever than  he  who  returning  from 
a  mission  to  America  first  made 
known  in  Scotland  the  unsolemn 
lay  of  Old  T)<m  Tucker,  It  was 
extraordinary,  how  he  passed 
from  the  profoundest  tragedy  to 
the  wildest  merriment:  and  both 
were  very  real.  After  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  in  which  he  seemed 
possessed  of  apostolic  zeal  for  some 
good  cause,  and  was  indeed  so  pos- 
sessed, he  could  speedily  let  the  bow 
unbend.  I  heard  him  end  a  grand 
missionary  address  to  students  bv 
saying  with  a  faltering  voice  that  if 
that  work  broke  down, '  some  of  us 
will  be  glad  to  find  a  grave.'  There 
he  stopped:  and  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed, not  untouched  with  unac- 
customed tears.  Ten  minutes  sfter 
he  was  saying  in  the  liveliest 
fashion  to  a  friend,  'I  have  got 
some  splendid  weeds:  come  down  to- 
night and  try  them.'  But  indeed  in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in  tiie 
general  assembly,  in  his  back-study 
(an  extraordinary  place  in  a  laon- 
dry  where  he  sought  escape  from 
ceaseless  interruption),  or  in  the 
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smoking-rooni,  yon  conld  not  say 
-where  he  was  greatest:  but  you 
felt  that  everywhere  he  was  a 
streaming  fouDtain  of  inflnenoei 
and  a  man  among  a  million  men. 

For  the  last  twenty-one  years  of 
his  life  he  held  (as  he  records  in 
his  diary  with  dae  thankfulness) 
the  best  living  in  Scotland:  after 
ally  not  i,20oZ.  a  year.  It  was  the 
Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of  near  100,000  souls. 
This  parish  has  its  church  under 
the  shadow  of  Glasgow  Cathedral : 
but  the  Reformation  brought  some 
losses  with  its  gains,  and  it  is  re* 
lated  that  the  last  Lord  Derby, 
issuing  from  the  Cathedral,  was 
transfixed  by  the  sight  of  the 
Barony  church,  but  after  some 
delay  exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  once  saw 
an  uglier  church  than  that.'  He 
did  not  say  where.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  In  this  hideous 
erection Korman  Macleod  preached: 
always  to  a  great  congregation.  He 
organised  parochial  machinery,  he 
built  churches,  he  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  effectively  for  every 
good  work:  he  made  his  presence 
felt  through  Glasgow,  through  Scot- 
land :  he  was  the  greatest  Scotch- 
man  living  his  life  in  Scotland,  at 
the  time  lie  died.  It  is  very  sad 
to  think  how  that  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  that  tremendous  energy 
to  push  on  tlie  laggard,  are  quenched: 
quenched  for  near  four  years  past ; 
and  that  the  man  if  living  would 
now  not  be  sixty -four.  And  those 
who  never  saw  nor  heard  him  can- 
not possibly  understand  what  he 
was.  His  writings,  though  lively 
and  clever,  give  no  idea  of  Norman 
Macleod.  What  ho  produced  must 
be  vivified  by  his  personality.  And 
he  was  so  pushed  and  over-driven 
by  excessive  work,  that  he  never 
had  time  to  do  his  best  with  his 
pen.  It  is  said  (I  do  not  know  if 
it  be  true)  that  at  the  last  what  he 
published  was  spoken  off  at  the 
rate  of  rapid  speaking  and  taken 
down  by  a  shorthand  writer.    Many 


thonaanda  xemember  lam 
now:  the  1  aaly  preiBBCi 
l»^  life-enjoying  man :  the 
TOice  with  tne  strong  Q§A 
that  told  of  Marwtm  and  t 
iaknda :  and  the  putifaits 
the  bioffraphy  bri^  lum  h 
he  lived  to  anbh  aa  knew  1 
Bat  in  a  few  yean  tihsn 
main  only  a  fiidiiw  traditMi 
like  he  waa,  ana  how  Iw  ] 
and  talked:  and  those  who 
works  will  wonder  whann 
magical  oharm  of  Notumb. 
the  reader  may  think  thaifl 
ipeaks  too  warmly:  bat  it  i 
Isor  do  private  oonaideialM 
him.  The  writer,  though  1 
Macleod  well  for  twenty  ye 
not  one  of  the  inner  ciral 
special  firienda:  and  mm  i 
not  bonnd  to  him  by  aai 
of  obligation.  Yet^  aa  c 
Maoleod'a  gifts  and  gmi 
writer  eoola  honestly  ipesk 
more  warmly  thea  hia  bral 
done.  It  would  be  hard  I 
gerate  hia  power  of  intemli 
pressioff,  and  ohnnn^  al 
whom  ae  oame  into  fiMs4 
tiona. 

Not  everyone^  indeed,  fNM< 
to  Norman  Mlaeleod  w^  A 
thnsiaatio  fsith  whioh  asMi 
hia  more  espeoial  frioai^efi 
Principal  Shaiip  6t  SL  id 
may  be  taken  aa  ^^Jjt^ 
manner,  strongly  iseaBsv' 
Bishop  Wilbnfima^dila*! 
80  well  with  sash  as  iai jg 
themselves  somslhbg  iaip>^ 
it.  TheOdtie  iswpaBwqjjj 
mnch  that  ia  moil  bsiMI 
doabt  has  ilB  aids  lAUh  W 
tnends  itadf  to  the  gmviM 
oftheSason.  ThmOMtim 
ness  takes  fisrmswhiAaiva^ 
tionlarly  agreeable  to  Afl^ir 
the  dao.  It  WM  i«l  «f^ 
binhop  WhAftely  tbit  to]*i 
r<      ioni  oaaatapatf^ 

aavi  li  him  ia  fc^fS 

of  hia  1       I     m  and  Hi  ^ 

of]  iL   n»*^ 
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"aluing  those  of  hisowii  blood  wliicli  raanybrilliant  scholars  onder- 

by   no    means    be    bronglit  mine   their  constitution,    entering 

t  Norman  Macleoil,      After  practical     life  early-old.      He  was 

i  more  pleasing  that  a  fnmily  tutor    iu  a  Yorkshire   family  for 

be  a  little  society  for  mutual  several  years  ;    and  with  hia  pupil 

ion  than  (as  in  some  cases)  for  lived    for    some    time  at  Weimar. 

[degradation.     Anditisonly  Here  he  '  was  passionately  fond  of 

say  that  there  is  no  advance-  music,    sang   well    to    the    guitar, 

rhich  the  members  of  the  elan  sketched  cleverly,  vias  as    keen  a, 

eaohcd,  whieh  they  hnvu  not  waltzer  as  any  attache  in  Weimar, 

imon  consent  fairly  earned:  and    threw  himself   with  a  vivid 

fts  for  Norman  himself,  even  sense  of  enjoyment  into  the  gaieties 

compromising  men  whom  ho  of  the  little  capital.'     Here,  too,  he 

1  against  tlio  grain  ivoiild  be  so  far  broke  the  bonds  of  ft  Scotch 

lined  to   admit  that   notliing  trainingns  to  write,  more  than  forty 

he  ever  attained  was  more  years  since,  with  much  contempt  of 

poor  reward  for  snch  a  man.  'being  obliged  to   have   hia  pie^ 

ivus  born  at  Campbeltown,  a  measured  by  reading  a  newspaper 

;own    in   a  remote    part    of  on  Sunday,  or  sncb  trash.'    Wliile 

«liire,  on  June  3,  1812.     His  finishing  his  sludieafortho  Chnroh, 

a  man  of  great  ability  and  he    saw    the    shadows    of  coming 

Scent  phyai<iQe,  was    incnm-  events  in  Scotland.     He  writes,  in 

f  the  parish:    bnt    wiis  soon  1835, 

■ted  to  the  living  of  Campsie,  '  Our  very  clergy  are  dragging  na 
■lasgow.  In  the  University  of  down  to  lick  the  dust,  and  the  in- 
ity  Norman  was  educated,  flnenco  of  the  mob  is  making  onr 
s  always  vivaciously  clever,  young  men  a  subservient  Bet  of 
»de  no  figure  in  University  fellows.  I  see  among  our  better- 
he  had  not  the  nature  for  thinking  clergy  a  slrong  Episco- 
;ind  of  eminence:  and,  like  paliau  spirit :  they  are  beginning  to 
lever  lads  who  could  not  by  see  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  worship. 
brt  have  attained  University  And  who  can  look  at  the  criticiU, 
■g,  he  professed  to  hold  them  self- sufficient  faces  of  one-half  of 
It  will  hardly  do,  looking  our  congregationa  during  prayers, 
he   Glasgow   prize-lists,    and  and  the  Inbouranrtpiiffingand  b!ow- 

wliat  the  most  distinguished  ing  of  some  aspirant  to  a  church, 

have   done    in  after-life,   to  and  not  deplore  the  absence  of  some 

that,  save  for  an   exceptive  set  pra.yers  which  would  keep  Uie 

lian  here  and  there,  they  are  feelings    of    many    right-thinking 

adequate   ti^sts    of  available  ChristiauH  from  being  hurt  every 

It' this   paper  were  to  be  Sabbath?' 

the  length  I  can  make  it,         At  the  same  time  he  took  part  in 

tbc  readers  of  Friufr  cared  a  resisting  a  preposterous  proposal  on 

arthing  abont  the  question,  the  part  of  some  narrow-minded 

Id    be  easy  for  a   Glasgow  students  of  divinity  to  tarn  Blat^- 

t  to  prove  it  so.     But  it  was  voocTs  Magasine  outof  the  Divinity- 

r  ilacleod  that  his  student-  Hall  Library,  from  which  they  had 

=1  what  it  was.     His    genius  already  excluded  the  Editiburgh  Bo- 

ittlo  to  University  training ;  vitw.     It  may  Beem  incredible  :  bnt 

no  pretention  to  scholarship,  these  ears  have  heard  an  eminent 

8   reading  was  wide,  if  de-  Scotch  clergyman  declare  that  '  no 

:    bis   knowledge  extensive,  one  who  luiew  the  truth  as    it  is 

inaccurate :   and  he  saved  in  Jesus   conld  read  Shakespere.* 

rgies  throBgh  those  years  in  Says  Kacleod, 
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)king-rooni,  yon  could  not  say 
rliere  he  was  greatest:  bat  you 
It  titat  eveiywhere  he  was  a 
fonotun  of  inflneoce, 
among  a  million  men. 
For  the  last  ttventy-one  years  of 
life  he  hold  (as  he  records  in 
diaiy  with  dae  thankfulness) 
best  living  in  Scotland ;  aflw 
not  j,2oqI.  a  year.  It  was  the 
any  parish  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
ipnlation  of  near  ino.ooo  sonU. 
lis  parifih  has  its  charch  under 
"Qie  shadow  of  Glasgow  Cathedral : 
Imt  the  Beformation  brought  some 
loesea  with  its  gains,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  last  Lord  Derby, 
jUQLDg  from  tbe  Cathedral,  was 
baDS&xed  by  the  sight  of  the 
Parony  church,  but  after  some 
delay  exclaimed,  '  WeU,  1  onco  saw 

fha  uglier  church  thau  that.'  He 
did  not  say  where.  It  would  be 
ltterestingt«know.  In  this  hideoas 
nection  Norman  Macleod  preached : 
[ways  to  a  great  coDgregatiou.  He 
rganised  parochial  machinery,  ho 
loilt  churches,  he  pleaded  elo- 
[nently  and  effectively  for  every 
tood  work :  he  made  his  presence 
elt  through  Glasgow,  through  Scot- 
od:  he  was  the  greatest  Scotch- 
in  living  his  life  in  Scotland,  at 
e  time  he  died.  It  is  very  sad 
think  how  that  intense  enjoy- 
of  life,  that  tremendous  energy 
ipneh  on  the  laggard,  are  qneuched: 
[nenched  for  near  four  years  past ; 
id  that  the  man  if  living  would 
»w  not  he  sixty -four.  And  those 
bo  never  saw  nor  heard  him  can- 
it  possibly  nuderstand  what  he 
U,  His  writings,  thongli  hvely 
nd  clever,  give  no  idea  of  Norman 
Ibtcleod.  What  ho  produced  mnst 
vivified  by  his  personality.  And 
was  BO  pushed  and  over-driven 
ij  excessive  work,  that  he  never 
''  time  to  do  his  best  with  his 
lAn.  It  is  said  (I  do  not  know  if 
it  he  true)  that  at  the  last  what  he 
pnhlished  was  spoken  off  at  the 
Zkte  of  rapid  speaking  and  taken 
"iwn  by  a  shorthand  writer.    Uany 


thousands  remember  him  vividlj 
now;  the  manly  presence  of  thi 
big  life-enjoying  man:  the  powerfb) 
voice  with  the  strong  Gaelic  aoceni 
that  told  of  Morven  and  Uie  miatj 
islands :  and  the  portraits  given  ia 
the  biography  bring  him  back  as  if 
he  lived  to  such  as  knew  him  welL 
But  in  a  few  years  there  will  re- 
main only  a  fading  tradition  of  what- 
like  he  was,  and  how  he  preacbed 
and  talked:  and  those  who  read  hit 
works  will  wonder  wherein  lay  Uia 
magical  charm  of  Normui.  Possibly 
the  reader  may  think  that  the  writa 
speaks  too  warmly :  but  i  t  is  not  so. 
Nor  do  private  considemtions  Bway 
him.  The  writer,  though  he  knew 
Macleod  well  for  twenty  ye«rs,  ma 
not  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  his 
special  friends:  and  i 
not  bound  to  htm  by  any  i 
of  obligation.  Yet,  as  con. 
Macleod's  gida  and  genins,  tba 
writer  could  honestly  speak  of  bim 
more  warmly  than  bis  brother  hu 
done.  It  woald  be  hard  to  exag< 
gerate  his  power  of  interesting,  tm- 
presising,  and  charming  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  mendly  rd»- 

Not  everyone,  indeed,  was  drawn 
to  Norman  Macleod  with  that  bd- 
thosiastic  faith  which  appeared  in 
bis  more  especial  friends,  of  whom 
Principal  Shairp  of  St.  Andcewi 
may  be  taken  as  tlie  type.  The 
manner,  strongly  recalling  that  ol 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  did  not  take 
so  well  with  such  as  had  not  in 
themselves  something  responsive  ie 
it.  Tbe  Celtic  temperament,  witli 
much  that  is  most  loveable,  no 
doubt  has  its  side  which  less  com- 
mends itself  to  the  graver  approval 
of  the  Saxon.  The  Celtic  clannisfa< 
ness  takes  forms  which  are  not  pap 
ticnlarly  agreeable  to  those  not  ol 
tbe  clan.  It  was  said  of  Aroln 
bishop  Whately  that  to  ha  hif 
relation  set  a  man  ut  a  positive  dis- 
advantage with  him  in  the  exercisi 
of  hia  patronage  and  the  exertion 
of  hia  inBoence.       Tbe  i ' 
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I  tmdervaluiog  those  of  bis  own  blood 
I  could  by  no  meana  be  brought 
I  againat  Norman  Maoleod.  After 
I  bU,  it  ia  more  pleaaing  that  a  family 
I  should  be  a  little  society  for  mutual 
exaltation  thiiii  (as  in  some  cases')  for 
matnal  degnidalioci.  And  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  advance- 
ment which  the  members  of  the  clan 
bave  reached,  which  they  have  not 
by  common  consent  fiurly  earned  : 
while  as  for  Norman  himself,  even 
the  tmcompromising  men  -whom  he 
rubbed  ftgnJnat  the  grain  would  be 
'  oonstmined  to  admit  that  nothing 
which  he  ever  attained  waa  more 
than  a  poor  reward  for  suoh  a.  man. 
He  was  bora  at  Campbeltown,  a 
little  town  in  it  remote  part  of 
'Argyleshire,  on  June  3,  1813,  His 
!£ither,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
Snagnificent  physique,  was  incam- 
'bent  of  tbe  parish :  but  was  soon 
translated  to  the  living  of  Campsie, 
sear  Glasgow.  In  the  Uoiversi^  of 
that  city  Norman  was  edacatod. 
Se  waa  always  vivaciously  clever, 
but  made  uo  fignre  in  University 
work :  ho  had  not  the  nature  for 
that  kind  of  eminence  :  and,  like 
moat  clever  lads  who  could  not  by 
any  effort  have  attained  University 
bonouTG,  he  professed  to  bold  them 
vill  hardly  do,  looking 
over  tbe  Glasgow  prize-lists,  and 
noting  what  the  moat  distinguiatied 
.there  have  done  in  after-life,  to 
idonbt  that,  save  for  an  exceptive 
mian  here  and  there,  they  are 
fcirly  adequate  tests  of  available 
ability.  If  this  paper  were  to  be 
thrice  the  length  I  can  make  it, 
1  if  the  readers  of  Fraser  cared  a 
us  farthing  about  the  question, 
jt  would  be  easj^  for  a  Glasgow 
totndent  to  prove  it  so.  Bnt  it  was 
well  for  Macleod  that  his  student. 
life  was  what  it  was.  Hia  genins 
owed  little  to  University  training; 
I  fae  had  no  pretention  to  scholarship, 
nt  bis  reading  was  wide,  if  de- 
hig  knowledge  extensive, 
.  inaccurate :  and  he  saved 
IP'WMgi^  throagh  those  years  in 


which  many  brilliant  scholars  unde 
mine  their  constitution,  enterin 
practical  life  early-old.  He  w 
tntor  in  a  Yorhahire  family  ft 
several  years  ;  and  with  his  puj 
lived  for  some  time  at  Weima 
Here  he  '  was  passionately  fond 
music,  sang  well  to  tbe  goita 
sketched  cleverly,  was  sia  keen 
waltzer  as  any  attache  in  "Weima 
and  threw  himself  with  a  viv 
sense  of  enjoyment  into  the  gaaeti 
of  the  little  capita!.'  Here,  too,  ! 
BO  far  broke  the  bonds  of  a  Scoti 
training  as  to  write,  more  than  for 
years  since,  with  much  contempt 
'  being  obliged  to  have  his  pie 
measured  by  reading  a  newspap 
on  Sunday,  or  snch  trash.'  Wni 
finishing  his  studies  for  tbe  Chnrc 
he  sitw  the  shadows  of  comii 
events  in  Scotland.     Ho  writes, 

■83s. 

'  Our  very  clergy  are  dragging 
down  to  lick  the  dust,  and  tbe  i 
fluence  of  the  mob  is  making  o 
young  men  a  subservient  set 
fellows.  I  see  among  our  bett< 
thinking  clergy  a  strong  Epise 
palian  spirit :  they  are  beginning 
see  tbe  use  of  a  set  form  of  worshi 
And  who  can  look  at  the  critic) 
ielf-suBicieut  faces  of  one-half 
oar  congregations  during  prayei 
and  the  labourand  pnfhng  and  hla^ 
ing  of  some  aspirant  to  a  churo 
aad  not  deplore  the  absence  of  Eon 
set  prayers  which  would  keep  tl 
feelings  of  many  rigbt-thinkii 
Christians  fi^ini  being  hurt  evei 
Sabbath?' 

At  the  same  time  he  took  part 
resisting  a  preposterous  proposal! 
the  part  of  some  narrow-mindi 
students  of  divinity  to  turn  Blaa 
woocTe  jlfai/ttrtHeoutof  the  Divinity 
Hall  Library,  from  which  they  hi 
already  excluded  the  Edhhirgk  B 
view.  It  may  seem  incredible  :  bi 
these  ears  have  heard  an  emind 
Scotch  clergyman  declare  that  '  1 
one  who  knew  the  troth  as  it 
in  Jesus  could  read  Shakespen 
Says  Macleod,  ' 
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^  Poor  Maga  was  peppered  with 
a  whole  volley  of  anaikemas :  and 
if  it  were  not  for  some  fellows  of 
sense  who  were  determined  to  give 
old  Christopher  a  lift  on  his  smts, 
he  would  bave  hobbled  down  the 
turnpike  stair  to  make  room  for  a 
dripping  Baptist  or  oily-haired 
Methodist.  Oh,  I  hate  cant :  I  def- 
test it,  from  my  heart  of  hearts ! ' 

His  first  living  was  the  parish  of 
Londoun,  in  Ayrshire.  Me  was 
presented  to  it  by  the  Marohionesi 
of  Hastings,  widow  of  the  Indian 
Governor- General :  and  many  Uif 
stances  are  recorded  which  show 
the  terms  of  friendship  on  which 
he  stood  to  the  family.  When  one 
of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Macleod  performed 
the  ceremony.  Of  that  union 
sprang  the  prototype,  in  vnlgar  be- 
Hef,  of  Lothair.  Another  sister  was 
the  well-known  Lady  Flora  Hast- 
ings. A  curious  fashion  of  that 
&mily  was  (as  may  be  seen  in  great 
printed  volumes)  to  use,  in  writing 
•of  their  father,  the  capital  letters 
at  tho  beginning  of  pronouns  which 
people  in  general  employ  only  in 
tho  case  of  the  Divine  Persons  in 
tho  Trinity.  In  1843,  Norman  was 
translated  to  the  parish  of  Dalkeith, 
where  the  ducal  House  of  Bncclengh, 
not  conforming  to  the  National 
Church,  was  by  no  means  so  con- 
genial as  that  of  Hastings :  nor  did 
its  head  appear  to  realise  how  re- 
markable a  man  was  his  parish 
clergyman,  not  valuing  his  minis- 
trations nearly  so  highly  as  in  after 
yeara  did  tho  Personage  who  can 
'make  a  Duke.'  In  1851,  he  wa« 
appointed  to  the  Barony  parish  of 
Glasgow  :  and  in  that  great  charge, 
and  holding  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, Macleod  found  his  right  place, 
and  never  left  it.  What  a  Bishop 
he  would  have  been  !  But  the  Scotch 
Church  has  no  such  dignities,  and 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  tether. 
Tlie  little  dignities  of  the  Deanery 
of  the  Thistle  and  the  Chaplaincy 
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I  metropolis.     However,  Dal-  funr  hours'  length  :  no  fall  record 

ia    near    Edinbar^h  :      and  of  it  remains :  bnt  those  who  heard 

ver  it  was  known   that  Nor-  it  still  sa)'  that  it  was  most  startling 

aa  to  preach  or  speak  tliere,  to  huar ;   and  aBsoredly  it  ronaed 

Jlasgow,  ea^r  crowds  aasem-  tho  country  when  it  was  read  as 

Ho  started  and  edited  a  little  reportod  bt  the  newspapers.     As  to 

ly  magazine,   tiot  very  good  tho  ohservance  of  the  day,  probably 

:;cssfnl.     Where  bikcn   iti,  it  the  ground  taken  is  thai  now  gcne- 

"arely  thoaght    \\'orth    bind-  rally   taken    by  edncated    people, 

od    sets    of     it    are  seldom  Bnt  the  views  set  forth  as  to  its 

In  i860  canii'  Ovod  WtrrJa,  authority  seemed  very  strange  to 

he  edited.     1  low  the  streets  most  Scotch  folk.     The  binding  an- 

legow    were  jilaenrdod  with  thorityof  tlioFonrthCommandmeiit 

loticea   that    it    w.is    to    bo-  was  Hatly  denied :  the  obligit,tion  of 

The     immeiist-    energy    of  the  day  was  made  to  rest  on  its 

nblisher,   Mr.    Strahan :    the  manifest      ativautages     and     long 

publicity  given  by  advertising  sacred    associations  :     and   in    the 

nnprecedentfd    degree :    the  orator's  eagerness,  tho  other  nine 

irs     of     such     jiiiyment     to  Comraancimonts  seemed  to  bo  held 

rs  as  had  never  before  been  as  cheap  as  the  t'ourtb.  It  need  not 

for  periodiciil  writing:    es-  be  said  that  tho  higher  morality  of 

interest,    and    gradually   so-  the  New  Testament,  and  its  eternal 

a  vast  circnlaliou.     Norman  obligation,    were    strongly    rocog- 

a  great  deal  in  thia  maga-  niscS.      But  all  this    pa^od    the 

gradually  emriiicipating  his  nuderstanding     of    many     decent 

from  that  of  a  yi.-oteli  sermon,  people.      I   ouco   heai-d    a    Bimplo 

.ttaining  one  of  a  higher  lite'  clergyman  say,    '  Tho  best  answer 

character.      Bnt  it   was  not  to  Norman's  sjiecch  is  to  go  ont  to 

hat  his  strength  lay.  his  house  and  take  away  his  silrer 

:  hfc  went  on  ia  a  ceaseless  spoons.'  Norman's  infiuence seemed 

of  pi-cnching,  sijcech-making,  gone.     He    waa   forionsly    abused, 

li- building,    pastoral     work,  sorrowfully  mouiiied   over:    mnch 

n    travel,  social  enjoyment :  prayed  for,  and  much  cursed,  both 

Ids    fame   spread   wider  and  commonly  by  the  same  individnals. 

Being    once     invited    to  'Ministers    of  the    Gospel   passed 

i  before  the  Queen  at  Crathie,  him    without   recognition :     oao   of 

t  hneli  a  remembrance  of  him  tliege.more  aealQUii  tlian  the  tail, iMied 

lelleefor^v-ard  Le  wa»  porpotn-  him  on  the  itreel.'     This  last  etftle- 

,hero    daring    Uer   Majesty's  raent    seems   incredible,— bnt  only 

;  and  he  became  by  degrees  to  English  people.     Every  spitefnl, 

otters   in    thiy   work    equally  envions  little  creiitare  thought  that 

.rahle     to    all    [)arties    show)  now  was  tho   chance  of  a   kick  at 

ted  and  valned  friend.     The  tho  great  man.     Apart  from  bigotry 

;tcr  of  his  theology  changed  and    folly,    tho    ea^e  was    difiionlt. 

ibly :  becoming  what  for  lack  Moclcod    had    plainly  contradioted 

better  name    may  be  called  the    articles    of  hi-i    Chnrch :   and 

:  tbongh  ho  ever  clung  with  there  were  those  who  wonid  have 

tuith   ti>   the  main  facts  and  been  willing  to  depose  and  tnm  ont 

lof  the  Christian  religion.     A  the  strongest  man  iu  it.     'I  snp- 

cvent  in  Uis  life,  and  a  painfnl  pose  there  is  room  enough  for  him 

ence,  was  the  oatcry  which  without,' I  heard  a  dignitied  clergy- 

ed  a  s|icceh  ho  made  in  the  man   say  in  a  Chnrch-conrt :    and 

ytcry  of  Glasgow  on  the  ob-  the  tmcnleut  snggestion  of  anotii^ 

ICC  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  ltd  was    that    '  Execution    sbonld    be 

rily.     The  speech  was  of  near  done.'     Bnt  worthier  thonghtfl  pr^ 
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railtd :  and  tlio  Preabyteiy  of 
Glasgow,  by  an  act  of  wise  toler- 
ance, while  it  could  not  pass  by 
■without  notice  en  nuquestianablc 
infraction  of  the  fetaudarda,  was 
content  to  record  ita  regret  that  so 
eminent  a  clergyman  shonld  Lare 
eet  ont  views  wliich  appeared  un- 
orthodox', and  its  hope  that  he 
'woald  not  do  it  any  more.  Nor- 
man wonld  retract  nothing.  Tbey 
did  not  ask  him.  And  thu  conoln- 
oion  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  rGiiUy  wise  and 
good  men  who  swayed  the  conncila 
of  that  Conrt. 

'  Their  admonition  was  not  pro- 
nounced bnt  recorded.  And  I  iwid 
that  it  was  interesting  as  I>i'ing  piti- 
bably  the  last  ^vhich  ehould  l»  ad- 
dressed to  any  minister  of  tho  Church 
for  teaching  as  1  did,  and  that  I 
wonld-  nhow  it  some  day  to  my  eon 
as  an  ccclesiaBtieal  fbssU.  Thtty 
onlj-  smiled  and  said  bo  would  Dcvor 
discover  it.     All  was  good  humour.' 

Honour  to  the  tolerant,  wise,  and 
kindly  Presbytery  of  Glaf^(ow ! 
Could  an  illnatnotiB  law-breaker 
have  liecn  let  more  easily  down  ? 
And    law-breaker   he  was,  boyond 

Of  the  mnltitndc  of  sqaibs,  in 
proao  and  verse,  wliich  the  occn- 
eioD  brought  forth,  by  far  tho  bost 
known  to  the  writer  appeared  in  a 
little  pnblication  called  'i'/w  Comet, 
publiBhed  in  the  Uhiversity  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  written  by  tho  uto- 
dents.  It  was  written,  of  cooiM', 
by  an  admirer  of  Normnn,  and  it 
ok'vorly  hit  off  tho  sum  of  hin 
moral  teachiog,  in  the  vnlgurw  and 
Htnpidor  minds.     It  'itegtia 

H«*o  yoo  hpBnl  of  vnlinnt  N'ormtn, 
Narmim  of  tli*  ftintJc  reet, — 

Bow  ha  fought  ilip  'I Vn  CotmnundmaDl), 
la  Lli«  il^'iiod  of  iht  Vicvl '! 

It  went  on  to  porsoniQ'  tho  Duca- 
logao  ivt  a  rngne  and  awfnl  Beast, 
nucb  lil«!  tho  Jnbberwock  of  tbu 
renowned  ballad.  Norman  cnconn- 
tared  this  crwituro,  with  much 
bravery:  but  the  couteat  was  uu- 
eqoal,  and  he  was  beaten  aud  awal. 


lowed  dotm  by  it.  DnI  c 
he  adhcr^  to  hi*  prbd 
these  aro  eunim«ri>«<l  tn  I 
pondions  alabeuii-nt  of  hiaoi 
which  tho  poea  entU: 

KtJll  fnun  troL  Oie  JtoMue*  m 
In  ilioobuiccMt  iitsvuvlMfi 

Ho  i«  heard  tv  cvtatt  rm  ttM 
And  TU  KUC  Till  ]>B:uuaE».' 

I  oDfc  rrad  the  entin  M 
legend  to  the  ffTrott  nbjed 
Bnl  tba  psin  had  been  Mm 
itnd  Ion  Hhorp .-  uid  T  rvgt* 
be  did  not  appear  to  snira 
in  it. 

Rapid  UK  WHS  ^faclHiJ'*  I 
niry  loM  of  pogilitio,  cfwn  m 
wiiH  bid  FolmbilitBttiin.  Jml 
after  ho  luul  ftwnd  the-  Sd 
Court  of  the  Chntvh  mightJ 
him,  it  unanimmuily  askol  h 
pi  to  India  M  tbr  Chatcfc'i 
liauador  lo  vint  M  thf  W 
tliero:  audayuar  Iftlcrliaini 
a  general  entfaa>ta«in  lailc  < 
tional .  as  tu  cocb  apeoialii 
placed  iu  ita  Cbxir,  m  Hodtai 
tho  General  Aincntblr.  By  %  I 
parent  fiotiuD,  to  biildthati! 
commoiily  apoken  of  u  lb*  fa 
honour  which  can  bcfiJ  •  fl 
clorpymao.  It  might  br  i^ 
wore  not  Bometimea  gittato 
nobodiee  ;  or  to  mcrtt  knuvs  « 
conapiouoos  faiinrt-L  The  « 
of  past  Uodvnttor*  nuoui 
and  it  is  a  alrong  tUni;  b 
Assembly  to  wjt-ct  tln-tr  Mi 
bowovcr  nnirortlij.  T«4  '» « 
two  recent  inOitncc*  ilw  lkii| 
nmrly  dcnw,  '  When  am  JK 
3>lodnrntar?*  ytw»  ibc  niiartw 
uk«d  at  Holyniod  of  aa  «■ 
preacher  who  torn  attrr  •■ 
that  di^iily,  such  as  it  * 
answer  was  pnx&pt:  'Jicm 
neivrr  emptied  a  ctinn:ki  I 
fiUnd  sevrral,  bat  I  aenr  M 
one'  Thn  qtwlifiottioa  wwb 
which  .loitKi  of  hia  predM*** 
in  great  degrw*.  of  nii|opa 
wttli  tbo  ■aallitndcu  Jbe 
cloRisg  a 
v<»7  U"*" 


tges  are  giTen  from  a 
lOD  on  education  after 
1  very  Btrongl^'  con- 
■ceived  belief  that  'ns 
,  eo  it  nmat  Ui' : '  and 
iblished  dariiig  Nor- 
vonld  assuredly  have 
'  greater  tronblc  than 
■Sabbathspeecl].  The 
Bet  forth  ia  one  which 
il!y  taught  by  the  ex- 
:ie  of  Luilatheci.  And 
urs    made    in     many 

restore  the  public 
ho  Scotch  Church  to 
riety  and  dignity,  met 
larty   support.      It  is 

to  believe  that  ten 
Tgymen  not  auspected 
L-ciared  that  the  inno- 
aceling  at  prayer  and 
iraise,  and   the  intro- 

0  organ  into  churcheB, 
instigation  of  tlie  De- 
it  the  most  mntignant 

1  possible  persecution, 
of  the  too- en  lightened 
sarcd  these  things. 

inged  in  refewnco  to 
,  that  it  is  difliciilt  to 
■xcitement  which  was 
he  use  of  read  prayers 
mtal  music,  or  to  be- 
vas  for  a  while  doubt- 
tlie  Church  woald 
;h;inges  in  her  service, 
increasing  culture  of 
every  day   demanded 


life  drew  to  its  too 
Maoleod's  was  not  a 
to  last  long :    and   he 

it  very  hard.  The 
lia,   during  which   he 


n  MaeUod. 
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preached  and  spoke  incessantly, 
told  beaviiy  upon  him.  Ho  was 
breaking  before  he  went :  bnt  after 
bia  return  he  never  seemed  the 
same  man.  Yet  in  February  1872, 
though  mocb  aged  and  bent,  I 
heard  him  make  at  St.  Andrews 
one  of  the  most  tonching  and 
powerful  speeches  ever  made  by 
man;  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  with  the  end  now  quite  close 
at  hand,  ho  made  his  last  speedi  in 
the  General  Assembly,  which  by 
common  conscntof  those  who  heard 
it  was  his  greatest.  But  it  was  a 
dying  effort :  his  exhaustion  was 
painful  to  nitncss.  The  speech 
was  made  on  Thursday  May  30, 
On  Sunday  June  lO  ho  died.  And 
on  Thursday  June  so, — that  day 
three  weeks  he  had  made  his  great 
speech  of  near  two  hoars  to  a 
breathless  multitude,-r-he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Camp- 
sie,  amid  such  marks  of  public 
mourning  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
Scotland  for  many  a  year. 

Among  recent  Scotch  clergymen, 
Caird,  Guthrie  and  MacGregor  have 
preached  as  popularly,  and  Bobert- 
Eon  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  as  well. 
Professor  Robertson  of  Kdinburgh 
and  Dr.  Candlish  were  as  energetic 
and  successful  in  impelling  otlier 
men  to  do  or  suffer.  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  did  more  towards  mending  the 
National  worship.  Dr.  Uacleod 
Campbell,  Principal  Tullooh,  and 
Dr.  Crawford  excelled  him  as  theo- 
logians. Dr.  Crombie  and  Dr. 
>UcGilI  were  far  before  him  ns 
scholars.  Bnt  taking  him  for  all 
in  all,  by  far  the  greatest  Scotch 
minister  of  the  last  thirty  years  was 
Norman  Macleod. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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WASTE  OF  POWER  DT  SANITABT  HCPBOVBI 


THEEE  is  no  element  of  the 
English  character  which  ham 
80  much  impaired  the  effect  of  the 
sterling  qaalities  whichitis  admitted 
to  possess,  as  a  certain  disinclination 
to  prepare  for  action  nntil  the  wolf 
is  at  the  doors.  In  Saxon  timeBy  we 
may  conclude,  it  was  the  special 
predominance  of  this  defect  that 
gave  to  one  of  onr  Elings  the 
appellation  of  the  Unready.  Bat 
even  that  ignominious  adjectiTO  may 
mean  one  of  two  very  different 
things.  It  may  mean  unprepared 
for  events,  or  unahle  to  look  them 
fairly  in  the  face  when  they  arrive. 
In  the  latter  sense  wo  have  iiever 
been  conspicuously  deficient.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  thought  that 
it  is  the  prompt  readinem  of  the 
Englishman  to  confront  any  danger, 
or  to  encounter  any  task,  at  a 
mementos  notice,  which  is  one  main 
reason  why  he  evinces  so  much 
less  of  those  qualities  of  fore* 
thought,  anticipation  of  events, 
and  organised  preparation  to  meet 
them,  whichever  way  they  torn 
out,  which  form  the  strength  of  less 
robust  natures.  At  any  rate  it  was 
mainly  to  the  want  of  organisation  on 
the  part  of  the  islanders  on  whom 
he  swooped,  that  the  Norman  duke 
owed  the  victory  which  gave  him 
the  crown  of  Enp^land.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  great  advance  in  science 
made  siueo  the  Norman  Conqnest, 
wo  doubt  whctlier  the  balance  of 
tho  national  character  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  essentially  altered 
since  1066. 

We  have  liad  a  remarkable  in- 
stfince  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which 
tho  want  of  tlie  spirit  of  timely  or- 
ganisation has  exposed  tho  country, 
in  the  proceedings  of  all  parties, 
with  regard  to  tho  great  question 
of    Sanitary    Protection.      Slowly 


and  pnmftill^ 
of  thie  wartiea] 
with  afcw 
imprensd  noB  At  paH 
oonyictioa  .Aat  aona  a 
dreaded  Mougaattaiia 
down  thoaa-  wmmgm 
leaafc.be  Bp»edy-ai«^  m 
yentiUe diaeaaeai  lihm 
to  arriva  ai  tUa  6pm 
may,  however,  at  lasgli 
•a  genemlhr  aooefiM  I 
persona.  luirisitATM 
alona  that  la  tkoB  artdSi 
matter  haa  been  vraagi 
a  oonaidarable  d^giaail 
hae  been  •famnq^ht  ia  n 
graphic  mannar  hdm  i 
thoee  who  ohooia  to  h 
land  haa  been 
out;  divided,  aoi; 
panabea,  bat  into 
ing  diMaaa  The  jkjm 
of  the  oennlvf,  4he  mH 
hilk,  the  njplHid  TaDq^ 
rolling,  plami^  He  -feii 
and  meree  reolaiaadfta 
fowl,  the  ^  eaniii  ke 
river  moatlia,  de  iatai 
main  ootliiiBft  of  He  dl 

Bnt  the  wwngidwMe  oft 
medioal  toMnnlnf  iafl 
arrived  a*  by 
The  pvoeeaa 
pare^  indnetive. 
workme  ont  the 
ooUeoM  hy  the.  B 
andirf  .dMnb«lii«  I 
flentaben  (by  dhel»  d 
othenria^  ovye.ilie  m 
ooiuiiiy^  that  ihe^iiMi 
in  the  first  "*■'*■*— 
down.  The  ceinridwei 
districta  with  phyiio 
logical  diyiaiona  of  tbt 
matter  of  comparakifea 
The  co-^vrffinaftioB  of 
distinct  viea  of  ohMV^ 
the  hi       It  Talea;  W 
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esentation,  although  ii 
.de  on  a  single  mnp,  is 
three  entirely  distinct 
iginal  observations. 
ear  1872  the  occuiTcnce 
;ual  nnmber  r>f'  deaths, 
persons  well  kTion-n  to 
for  whom  niurli  sym- 
folt,  and  iho  extra- 
narrow  escape  of  the 
Wales  from  the  same 
adj  of  typhoid  feior,  had 
lie  feeling  verj-  strongly, 
t  tbat,  as  science  had 
>  assert  that  tins  diaease 
if  those  whieh  tljo  en- 
iuly  commissioTied,  was 
cly  to  Btamp  out,  no 
le  should  be  Inst;  but 
itivc  sanction  should  be 
10  measures  be.st.  adapted 
is  end.  Englaud  was  very 
arncst;  and  any  sound 
rehensive  measure,  that 
imp  of  fltatesriwuship  on 
.vould  have  been  fjhidly 
he  country,  even  if  it  had 
nsidernble  expense ;  and 
id  sanctioned,  what  Eng- 

0  generally  very  loth  to 
considerable  amount  of 

e  with  private  liberty  in 
ic  public  safety. 
Mtely  the  task  fell  into 
Is.  Ni>t  that  that  was,  in 
■ssnrily  disastrous.  Oar 
inl  administration,  ano- 
it  apjicars  to  the  more 
rnccB  of  ]jatin  or  of 
blood,  contains  within 
of  those  self-sown  com- 
withont  which  any  free 
it  would  bo  simply  im- 
■Jsperiencc  having  shown 
rliamentnry  government 
le  chance  of  the  com- 
inlcrvals  of  a  few  years 
llie  helm  of  pach  preat 
islry  to   a  man  entirely 

1  in  its  special  subject  of 
I  a  man  who  might  be  able, 
■so;  but  whose  chief  qnali. 
:  the  discharge  of  great 
tive   functions  conststed 


in  his  utility  as  a  political  gla- 
diator—the Administration  grado- 
ally  formed  within  its  bosom  a 
system  of  permanent  officials,  in. 
dependent  of  the  fiactnations  of 
party.  It  is  to  the  permanent 
secretaries  and  other  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  various  brandies 
of  ihe  Administration  that  the  fact 
that  public  affairs  do  not  come  to 
a  temporary  dtnd-luek  on  every 
change  of  llinistrj-  is  entirely  due. 
We  can  learu,  from  the  miserable 
experience  of  another  country,  what 
is  the  result  of  making  all  appoint- 
ments political. 

Thns  it  will  not  unfreqnently 
happen  that  a  minister  of  inferior 
calibre,  if  only  he  have  tbo  genins  to 
bo  privately  sensible  of  his  own 
shortcomingn,  is  a  nrnch  safer  and 
more  useful  public  servant  than  a 
man  who  is  sparkling  with  talent, 
and  anxious  that  his  light  aliouid 
not  Ijc  put  nndor  a  boshol.  By 
holding  his  tongoe  and  looking  wise, 
a  new  minister  may,  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  be  so  educated  by  his  per- 
manent staff  aa  to  be  tolerably  sure 
of  not  exposing  himself  to  ridicule 

winch  he  presides.  To  the  per- 
manent school  thns  provided  for  the 
temporary  political  heads  of  tbo 
great  departments  of  the  State  are 
added  two  additional  safeguards. 
The  Sovereign  is  not  only  per- 
manent, but  hereditary.  In  the 
Sovereign  there  is  thus  likoly  to 
reside,  and  usoally  has  resided,  a 
strong  instinctive  sense  of  what  is 
best  for  the  country ;  a  sense  which 
liasaetcd  on  the  reciprocating  pulses 
of  political  action  much  as  the  gover- 
nor of  a  steam-engine  acts  npon  the 
movement  of  the  piston.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  fresh  information 
is  requisite,  the  cumbrons  bnt  far- 
reaching  machinery  of  parliament- 
ary returns,  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  Royal  commisaions  caa 
be  set  in  motion,  to  supply  an 
amount  of  statistical  fact  which  is 
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enongh  to  place  the  most  ordinary 
statesman,  -within  whose  grasp  it  is 
placed,  at  an  immense  advantage 
us  compared  with  any  noiM>fficial 
opponent. 

The  greatest  misfortune,  there- 
fore,  that  is  likely  to  befall  a  conn- 
try  nnder  an  Administration  so 
complex  as  that  necessitated  by 
parliamentary  forms,  is  for  a  mi- 
nister to  have  too  much  zeaL  If 
he  is  driven  by  the  desire  to  make 
himself  a  name  as  a  brilliant  ad- 
ministrator, rather  than  by  the 
straightforward  resolve  to  do  bis 
duty  to  his  country  quietly  and 
cautiously;  if  he  is  anxious  to 
give  full  play  to  some  crotchet  op 
political  theory  ;  above  all,  if  he 
desire  to  use  his  power  to  make 
organic  or  administrative  changes 
which  he  thinks  will  permanently 
bene  fit  his  political  party;  a  minister 
can  usually  contrive,  within  the 
four  or  five  years'  term  of  his  office, 
to  do  permanent  and  efiectiYe  dis- 
service to  the  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  to 
which  of  these  disturbing  causes 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  high- 
ly favourable  occasion  for  really 
statesmanlike  legislation  on  sanitary 
matters,  which  was  offered  to  the 
Administration  in  1872,  was  so 
thoroughly  wasted.  A  Bill,  indeed, 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  and, 
after  tliat  amount  of  drifting  and 
shifting  which  characterised  mnoh 
of  the  tentative  legislation  of  the 
period,  became  law.  But  it  became 
evident  that  the  one  thing  which 
w^iis  most  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  Bill  was  the  honest  effort  to 
provide  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
for  tlie  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
country.  Tho  best  that  could  be 
said  of  the  measure  was,  that  it 
allowed  those  local  authorities  which 
had  up  to  that  time  shown  so  strong 
a  disinclination  to  incur  any  trouble 
or  expense,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  health,  to  continue  their  pro- 
cedure under  new  names.  Some 
provisions  were  made,  chiefly  at  the 
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i  ihemedtnJ 

for  pointaeal 

1  But  gml  I 

tanen  uiav  endi 
oomtain  ao  healti^ 
polacny  improvonr 
ton  weore  relbsad 
a   body.    Baoh  1 

SyeA  at  the  BM^jr  «f  i 
rd  wliiiob  wfpdadAm 
paidhim.  Ifanporiersm 
tion  was  negleeted  ft— 
end  of  the  matter.  IWi 
had  no  mdmni  Otoftti 
it  he  Tentomd  te  seMfti 
sired  oomnlaiDt^  ba  aal  I 
chance  of  betag  mak  d 
bnsineis  by  e^^ogpen  al 
care  was,  naimally;  teki 
the  ratea.  Tbe  wmmm 
bomul  orarfhe  vmSalj 
to  hold  thair  toBgoM  asli 
desired  reftiruia  hj  fltl 
take  thefaieadoQiot  tlMVi 
months  if  tbej  made  A 
too  oiBoioBa. 

It  was  noi  Oa  CMS  Ail 
tesqoe  a  moda  aC  dii'N 
question  of  Titel  wtkm 
ance  merely  drapped  iri 
Inckj  fasg  of  inwmiaw 
meijaxj  amfmdmaati  1 
was  one  tbiBg  wbiek  aa 
deail  J  andar  iha  aalia 
framera  of  fbe  BiDt  it  w»i 
siiyofaoom]^ 
that  shonld  ba  aft 
eSeotiTa,  under  iha  taa  M 
portent  ^»*»*fliit  if  ■■ 


pantfaiMbI 
tire  wae  faftHaedlfta 
of  iba  BiU,ift  Maiail 
to  adopt  a^ys 
shoold  giro  iba 
practical  ywim 
said  abonttba 
local  aathoriiiee.  Ibtk  ^ 
baU J  tboagbi  of  tbe  rf 
any  wboleeoBM  aoaipehiv 
p  u  iBi^^baiaM 
ati  i 
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;d  became  tho  law  of  tho 
differences  between  im 

d  an  ineffectivo  Bill  were, 
aad  small,  but  tliejwcre 
and  distinct.     Tbe  eido 

icy  was  ado])t«d  in  every 

nt,  however,  which  we 
□  bring  before  our  readers 
vbich  there  is  bat  Httle 

difference  of  opinion. 
!  be  a  contention  as  to 
.t  of  interferonce  which 
[lonld  exert  ;is  to  sanitary 

There  roaj-  he  a  doubt 
best  constitiitifin  of  local 
;  or  even  as  to  the  best 
fanisation  of  ineiiicul  nivd 
r  inspection,  Dut  there 
loabt  as  to  tho  propriety 
licating  to  the  public  tho 
xperienee  on  the  snbject. 
;d,  in  a  recent  number, 
;lect  of  a  parliamentary 
cb,  thongh  pnt  together 
ii  slovenly  manner  con- 
et  yielded  very   striking 

B  those  remiirk-s  wi-ri'  iii 
another  return,  giving  a 
unt  of  information,  was 
remiiin  nnpriotod  from 
^74,  and  unissued,  after 
rom  1874  to  1S76;  and  it 
je  tolerably  evident  that 
the  activity  of  bodies  in 
innected  either  with  the 
ition  or  with  the  local 
ithontics,  that  has  led  to 
hing  of  the  third  volorod 
ort  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 

in  the  conviction  that 
ry  measures  should  be 
by  physical  science,  and 

tho  basis  of  such  science 
.lection  and  the  co-ordina- 
;t8,  the  Uritiah  Associa- 
nted  a  snb-committee  to 
a  for  the  guidance  of  the 

Volumes  of  correspond. 

resulted,  and  the  snm  of 
oo^  faas  been  spent  in 
iqniriea  in  varioaa  direc- 
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tions  tbronghoot  tbo  coontry  as  to 
the  sanitary  needs  of  the  various 
localities,  and  tbe  measures  adopted 
to  satisfy  such  needs.  But  the  As< 
Bocifttion  and  its  delegates  cosid 
only  put  their  enquiries  as  matter 
of  courtesy ; — at  least  they  coald 
only  obtain  replies  as  matters  of 
courtesy.  Neither  did  the  Associiu 
tion  grunt  the  fnnds  necessary  to 
give  any  practienl  valno  to  their 
anterior  enquiries  by  organising 
personal  investigation  of  the  lo- 
calities most  deserving  of  inspec- 
tion. The  results,  therefore,  of 
tho  action  of  tho  British  Associa- 
tion remain  in  the  fonn  of  ponder- 
oua  and  inaccessible  volnmoa  of 
correspondence ;  together  with  tho 
publication,  now  some  years  back, 
of  n  work  ivdvocating  a  certain. 
method  of  disposing  of  sewage 
which  is  estremely  unlikely  to  find 
favour  with  the  conntry. 

The  snb-committoe  of  the  British 
Association  appear  to  have  spent 
their  money  and  thef    ' '       ■    ■   ■ 


fill  ii 


:  fr- 


t  ther* 


Government  Board,  &  series  of  re- 
plies, from  no  less  than  179  dis- 
tricts, to  such  enquiries  as  they  had 
undertaken  to  condnct.  This  ia  a 
remarkable  instance  of  waste  of 
power.  Had  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission published,  their  report  in 
doe  course,  and  bad  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  been  directed  to  the 
veriScation  and  elucidation  of  tbe 
information  tbns  collected  by  tbe 
GommiasionerB,  good  and  nsefdl 
work  might  have  been  done.  As 
it  is,  we  only  find  a  non-official 
body  going  over  the  gronnd  that 
bad  been  previonsly  gleaned  by  an 
official  body,  though  the  gleanings 
had  been  stacked  away  in  Uie  celh^. 
But  bow  it  came  to  paea  that  no 
member  of  the  British  Association 
Committee  shonld  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  CommiaaioneTS, 
and  that  no  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Commiauon,  or  official  of  the  Local 
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Goveroment  Board,  shDold  Iwts 
comtnunicaited  to  the  BritdBli  &jma- 
ciation  Committeo  the  fact  of  that 
cxisteBce,  is  one  of  those  tbinga 
which  it  ia  more  easy  to  nudBrata^ 
than  to  justify. 

Stimnhtcd  by  the .  same  good 
purpose  that  had  already  despatohad 
two  Bets  of  enqnines  thronslioiit 
the  kingdom,  ihc  Society  of  Arta 
havo  hestiired  themselves  to  orga- 
nise a  third  enquiry  on  the  iune 
SQbjcct.  A  gatlicring  of  peraons  iii< 
tcrcsted  ic  sanitary  reform  thrpngh- 
ont  the  country  woa  convened  at 
the  rooiiia  of  the  Society  of  J^xiM, 
in  Febraary  last,  and  naa  very 
i-cspectably  attended.  Thepiopoaal 
to  collect  information  as  to  the 
actnat  state  of  eanitary  engineering 
thi'oughout  the  country  was  adopted 
by  this  meeting.  The  ohaimian  of 
the  Rub-committee  of  tho  Britiah 
Association  attended,  and  made  a 
conditional  offer  to  contmnnicate 
the  man  □  script  informationooUeoted 
by  the  exertions  of  that  conunittse. 
The  news  of  the  existence  of  snch 
data  WdS  apparently  unexpected.  A 
Rmall  executive  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  organise  the  pro- 
ceedings, nliicb  are  to  be  brought 
before  a  jiulilic  congress  on  aaui- 
taiy  matters  in  May  1876.  Tbva 
promise  in  ^ivcn  of  the  onioa 
of  two  bodies  of  enquirers,  or,  at 
least,  of  tho  combination  of  their 
nsefu]  products.  Matters  being  ia 
this  fltatc,  the  ii<'port  of  tLoSanitarj 
Com  mission  era,  which  should  have 
been  tiie  basis  of  both  sete  of  en- 
quirief,  made  its  late  and  alent 
ujipparance. 

The  subject  (tf  enquiry,  therefore, 
niav  be  i^uid  to  be  fairly  lannched. 
Tho  Soeiety  of  Arts  Committee 
<in  Health  and  Sewage  is  now,  at 
all  events,  aware  of  the  fa>.-t  that 
ihc  cnquincs  wliich  (liey  wore  or- 
gitnised  to  conduct  have  been  pre- 
viously made  by  tlic  Hub.com mittee 
of  tho  British  Association,  as  well 
a:i  by  the  circular  qnestions  of  the 
Boyol  Sanitary  Commission.     Tbex 


of  at  h 
of  tl  >  iqniriea.  Hq 
plactHl,  lor  tJie  finl  tin«v 
tion  to  kikow  hair  vad 
informntioii  baa  alreadj 
looted,  and  than  to  Inn 
to  tboM)  portiiius  tt  di 
wliich  iutvu  hillwrto  1 
iie;{leot.  Thia  muK  brirf 
be  a  step  in  ibe  riglit  1 
allliuugli  it  ia  inexptJcaUl 
duty  of  takiuff  aocli  a  4l 
liavo  been  lea  tu  tke-J 
action  of  iJie  Council  rfli 

It  is,  liowevor,  hMdhH 

fcct^d  ttiat  c)i«  pnnHJ 
lOcal  Gnvcruinvnt  B<M^ 
raltoly  on,  and  f(»  bis  p^ 
lions  disolwrged  by  a  a 
of  the  Society  of  AtU.  1 
iipiieuninco  of  tho  fita*-k 
iuileiid,  very  pn>l«Uj  ^ 
U<    tho    foot     that  1  - 

<|oarterfl.  Ttiant  cm  | 
dunbt  that  a  vast  b 
informaiiun  mtiHt  a 
pwficssionaf  tl)B  Lucal^ 
Boanl.  If  tho  n 
ciety  of  ArU  »buald  k 
except  lo  K  limn  late  Umm 
liiiu  t(j  labnlalit  and  I 
detailn  alruody  undL-r  iL 
tlio  senice  Oins  ivnJM 
couulry  will  stilt  ht  tail 
U-raptible. 

Thcrt-pliistii  tbcK 
lions  iiwaud  by  tbo  li 
ConnuLssiuaLTx  in  1" 
part  dfpri%vJ  of  I 
portion  of  tlxKn  m 
obtain  infonnatiwti  aa  t1 
di8trict«  fonaarly  < 
constitution  of  iW  aeth 
which    they   wvro  i 
these  maU4ira  hare  h 
by  the  mcasuia  of  li;*' 
6fiTii«  gf  tl>»  qneeiKM  M 
ud  <>|M^  I 
ocriptien.  . 
uoIhi  lort  of  ^ — ' 
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'  bints  an  to  the  ontliiies  added  a  brier,  bat  intelligible,  de- 
re  to  bo  prepared  by  the  ecription  of  the  physical  and  geolo- 
it  for  imperial  legiala-  gical  oharact^re  of  the  district,  and 
3  Cotii  miss  ion  ers  wiil  be  a  reference  to  the  great  water-ahcd 
:ed,*  they  wrote,  '  if  yon  division  of  which  it  fomiH  i  part. 
I  thetn  with  any  sugges-  Ultimately  thin  column  should  be 
nay  be  able  to  oScr  for  afcompanicd  by  a  eeries  of  adoqaate 
the  prt'scnt  state  of  the  mapn. 

onching  an  appeal  might  The  third  head    refers    to    tho 

thongtit  likely  to  open  officers  employed    by   tlie    several 

iit«a     of    local    wisdom  nntborities,  the  medical  advice  ob- 

ial  eloquence.     Son:o  of  tained,    the    inspection    practised, 

OS    elicited    by   way   of  and   tbe   tike.     It  is  obvions  that 

I    arc    amnaiogly    wido  tbe  information  thas  classified  ought 

rk.      Tbe  Dover  Town  to  be  obtained  by  the  Local  Go- 

ik  the  occafiion  to  snggest  vemment  Board  directly,  by  means 

as    desirable    that    they  of  a  regular  aeries  of  reports  from  tiia 

e  control  over  tho  fares  roodical  officura  to  their   provincial 

iches.    The  Northampton  snperiom,  and  thus  to  the  medical 

nttared  a  groan  as  to  officer  of  thu  board.  The  same  ro- 
ily to  eitract  a  loan  from  mark  applies  to  tho  engineering 
;  Loan  CommissioncrH.  requisites  of  the  case. 
the  whole,  the  oolloctive  Tho  fourth  head  relates  to  hos- 
is  gleaned  is  not  of  very  pital  accommodation  and  treatinont 
e.     And  what    valae   it  of  disea.'ies.      This   would  como  ia 

farther  impaired  by  the  nuder  the  medical    reports    which 

lly  opposite  tendency  of  we  have  just  suggested,  as  a  matter 

that  has  emanated  &om  of  primary  necessity. 

icalitius.  So  again  with  tho  fifth  and  sixth 

iea  to  tiiese  omnifarious  columns,  which  refer  to  seworago 

ire   Ubnlatcd    in    eleven  and    wiitcr   snppty.      If  there  in  to 

an    nrrJJigcini-nl.    ulilfli  It   rmv  :L.!:'ii[ii-.i!-,,iiM>  arii.ni  ut  fill 

ar  greater  degree  of  sys-  iu  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  it 

Qsideration  of  the  subject  wil!  do  more  harm  than  good  if  it 

ggested  by  a  perusal  of  be  not  an  efficient  and  uniform  ac- 

iis  themselves.     To  some  tion.     To  render  that  possible,  the 

9   tabulation    may   fairly  Lociil  Government  Board  mnst  be 

as  normal.     Further  en-  iiifurmed  not  only  of  tho  outbreak 

lethcr  made  by  the  Bri-  of  disease,  or  Ihe  reasons  for  anti- 

inlioo,  by  tho  Society  of  cipating  such  ontbrcak,  but  of  the 

y  the  Local  Oovemment  measures  taken,  or  proposed  to  ba 

lid  be  simpliiied  and  ren-  taken,  to  check  such  mischief.    And 

e  valuable  by  being  ar-  as  the  first  knowledge  can  only  bo 

a  common   plan.      The  obtained  by  the  sysfcmatio  rotuma 

oadition  of  the  country,  of  tho  medical  officers,  made  under 

tem  of  report  be  followed  a  system  which  ensoree  tbe  Bubmis- 

bo  displayed  under  tbe  sion  of  Bnch  returns  to  some  other 

beads  :  power  than  tho  local  aathorities,  so 

stated  the  constitution  must  the  sohenie   for  oonRtmctive 

al  authority,  referring,  of  purposes  be  capable  of  review.    Tho 

the  source  and  limits  of  value  of  good  organifiatiou  in  this 

:tion.  respect  is  immense.      On   the  one 

is  tho  area  of  the  diBtriot  hand,  definite  infonnatiDn  would  be 

n.     To  tbb  onght  to  be  collected  as  to  tbe  actual  physical 
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condition  of  the  coontty,  the  need  The  eleventh   column   wtll  d] 

of  sanitary  works,  and  the  ateps  appear  from    anj   re-arraDgema 

taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  anpply  of  the  ^tem  of  enquiry ;  aa  it  in 

(hose  needs.     On  the  other  band,  provided    for    tboso    'saggestioa 

ftnylocalauthority  wonldbeenabled,  which  were  invited  on  the  plan  ( 

in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  ob-  going  to   the  parish  boards  fbr 

tain  the  ontcome  of  the  whole  ex-  parliamentary    policy.      The    bo] 

perience  of  the  country  and  of  the  f^eations    actaally  tabniated  nii| 

day  as  to  the  nature  of  those  works  h'om  the  proposal  that  the  parii 

vhiuh  wonld  best  snit   their  own  constable  should  be  the  chief  vui 

special  circumstances.     The  saving  tary  officer,  to  that  of  the  exta 

of  money,Bavingof  time,  andsaving  sion  of  tbe  activity  of    the  Prri 

of  human  life  that  might  be  efi'ected  Council  to  every  district.     Wind 

by  a  simple  and  efBcient  organisa-  ever  set  of  enquirers  takes  vp  ft 

tion  of  tliis  kind,  are  incalculable.  qnestion  in   itA  preHent  form  ni 

The    seventh  column   relates  to  be  unlikely  to  keep  open  the  colnn 

the  action  of  the  various  authori-  of  '  sup;gestions.' 

ties.      This   would   be  Guperseded  It  will  be  seen  that  if  this  repeal 

by    the    syatom    of    medical    and  instead  of  lying  perdu  for  aii  yeai 

engineering   reports,    above     sng-  in  some  locality  best  known  to  ih 

(•cstcd.  Queen's  printers,  bad  been  printiji 

Coluran    eight    relates   to   audit  and  circulated   like   other    parlii 

and  eipenditure    on  work.     This  mentary    papers,    much     valosbl 

is   a  matter    under    the    purview  time  might  have  been  saved,  an 

of  the   Local  Government   Board,  more  unity  and  effect  might  hat 

It  is  one,  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  been  given   to    efforts    that  hav 

likely  to   attain  very  great  m^-  been   actually  made  in    the  dart 

nitude.     Tho  value  of  any  returns  Whatever  has  been   done  by  ti 

on  the  subject   must    entirely  de-  sub-committeo  of  the  British  Asm 

pend  on  tho  establishment  of  that  ciation  would  have  had  more  vala 

system   of  engineering   returns  of  if  it  had  been  distinctly  cooneda 

which  we  have  above  sketched  the  with  the  result  of  the  enqniriee  c 

outline.     It  is  matter  of  very  little  the  Sanitary  Commissi  on  era.  What 

public  interest  to  know  how  much  ever  may  be  effectively  done  eitlw 

money   any    given    authority    has  by  the  committee  of  the  Socie^ 

expended,  unless  at  the  same  time  of  Arts,  or  by  what  we  must  cod 

■we  are  told  for  what  purpose,  and  sider   to  be  the  proper  authorit] 

in  what   manner,  it  was  laid  out,  the  Local  Government  Board,  m 

and  what  have  been  tho  results  of  only  be  of  national  utility  in  bo  & 

the  outlay.     But  this,  excepting  in  as  it  embodies  that  spirit  of  systeii 

eo    far  as   the   technical    form  of  and  of  organisation  which  we  baT 

audit  is  concerned,  is   again  only  indicated  as  indispensable  to  a  wii 

a  part  of  tho  system  of  engineer-  economy.     At  the  very  reepectahh 

ing  returns.  attended  meeting  in  the  rooms  < 

The  ninth  column  refers  to  ratea.  the    Society   of    Arts,    when    tfa 

It  is,  no  doubt,  desirahle  to  pro*  resolutions  to  hold  a  sanitary  con 

sent  the  incidence   of    rates   in  a  gresa   in  the  present  seasoa  wet 

de&nitfl  and  readily  grasped  form,  adopted,  nothing  was  so  etrongi; 

But  in  principle  this  head  is  only  urged  by   all    the    country  repr« 

a  subdivision  of  the  preceding  one,  sontatives,  as  a  body,  as  the  futilil; 

and  is  subject  to  the  like  remarks.  of  expecting  any  useful  action  trot 

The  tenth  column  refers  to  loans,  tho  medical  officera  of    the    loM 

Bs  to  which  may  bo  repeated  what  authorities,  unless  some  systeinati 

we  have  just  said  as  to  rates.  organisation  were  given  t^Aa 
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The    aame     remark,    of  domestic,  agricultnral,  and  mana- 

tlies  to  the  constractive,  factnring  eonaamption,  and  on  the 

detoctire,    officers     of  other    hand  the  most    rapid   and 

ith.     For  a  pariah  dot'tor  efiective  destruction  of  all  poisonous 

to  a  'mnil  anthoritj,'  refuse, — isbeforeus,  haenotyetbeen 

of  the  chief  mtepayera  duly  looked  in  the  face.     Bat  to 

rict,  that  BQcb  and  iuch  that   we  mnat  come,   whether  we 

H  iu  a  state  of  danger,  regard   the  question   on   sanitary, 

zpenaiTe  remedial  mea-  on  social,  or  on  economic  grounds. 

3    demanded,   would    be  And  the  sooner  the  resolution  be 

the    speakers    at    this  taken  to  deal  with  the  subject  on 

freed,  to  take  the  bread  the  true  principles  which  should 

s    own   month.    As   to  reflate  oar  procedure,  the  bettar 

fficcra,  as  a  rule,  they  arc  will  it  be  both  for  the  fair  fame  of 

•exiatent.  the   Administration,  and    for    the 

;  that  a  great  engineer-  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  as  well 

ion, — involving    on    the  as   for  the  health  and  life   of    all 

the   best  ntilisation    of  classes  of    the  population    of  the 

l11  of    the    oonntry   for  country. 

F.  R.C. 


-so.  LsxTi.    new  serhs. 
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V.     COTES  DU  NORD.l 


IT  was  the  isfc  of  November  when 
I  left  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Fete  of  Toassaint,  and  a 
holiday.     The  cathedral  bells  were 
ringing  for  mass  ;  the  open  place  in 
front  was  crowded  with  country 
folk  in    Sunday    dress;    itinei*ant 
vendors  were  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  in  toys,  cakes, 
and  coficc  ;  and  long  strings  of  fine- 
looking    Breton    lads   were    being 
mai-shalled  to  church  by  their  Jesuit 
schoolmasters  and   tutors.      Many 
wore  the  various  costumes  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  Fiiiistore,  and  evidently 
belonged  to    the    peasant-farming 
class,   whilst    all     had    a    cheery, 
healthful,    out-of-door-look    which 
reminded  me  of  English  boys ;  some 
were  tall  youths   of    sixteen   and 
seventeen,   and    it    was  a  painful 
sight   to   see    them  watched    and 
guarded  by  priests    on  each   side 
with  more  surveillance  than  is  ac- 
corded to  juvenile  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds in  England.     To  see  a  scmu 
naire  turn  out  on  the  days  accorded 
for  recreation    beyond  the  college 
walls  is  a  sadder  sight  still.     The 
seminarists  or  youths  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  like  the  schoolboys, 
are  never  permitted  to  go  out  un- 
accompanied by  a  priest,  and  on 
certain    days  you    see    strings  of 
these  young  men,  marshalled  like 
little  workhouse  boys,  with  priests 
keeping  guard  on  either  side.     And 
this  is  considered  the  way  to  fortify 
weak  human  nature  for  that  awfal 
conflict  between  flesh    and   spirit 
that  must  await  every  conscientious 
priest     of  the     Romish    Church ! 
Treated  like  a  child  till  he  is  a  man 
and  quits   the   seminary  walls   to 
enter  the  world  of  temptation,  what 
wonder  that  the  French  newspapers 


Jhave  so  oflcn  to  record  crimi 
mitted  by  priests,  the  only  p 
issue  of  so  unnatural  a  tcaiaj 

Toussaint  is  a  day  dev( 
holiday-making,  chnrch-gou 
more  especially  to  chare 
The  Breton  lives  in  close  fan 
with  death:  witness  the  oi 
or  bone-houses,  in  ooontry  t 
yards ;  the  death's-heads  anc 
bones  painted  on  the  paiia 
which  IS  conapicnonsly  plaoec 
churches ;  and  other  nmerc 
gestions  with  which  he  1( 
surround  himself.  This  tra 
ractcristic  of  the  Breton  of 
as  of  the  esprit  Gaulois 
ancient  predecessors,  has  bee 
mented  upon  by  many  i 
The  espnt  Gaulois  was  em 
sociable,  sympathetic,  and  < 
strative,  and  the  Leon  peas 
lieves  that  he  confers  a  f 
service  in  'talking  to  the 
who,  like  himself,  were  fond  * 
pany  in  life,  and  do  not  wis] 
deserted  in  the  grave.  Thni 
old  women  knitting  in  the  ( 
yard,  children  playing,  an< 
gossiping,  as  if  it  were  an  oi 
place  of  resort.* 

A  railway  is  now  projecl 
tween  Plouaret  and  Lannion 
present  the  journey  has  to  b 
in  the  diligence — a  vehicle 
dling  along  at  a  snail's  pa 
which  is  divided  into  two  oc 
ments,  which  ought  to  be 
Faradu  et  Enfer,  If  the 
epithet  seems  an  ezaggerat 
plied  to  the  coupe^  at  least  no  ( 
deny  that  the  latter  is  appr 
to  thefwids  with  its  filthy  no< 
inveterate  smoking  and  6 
that  goes  on,  the  nncomf 
seats  and    spare    accommo 


*  See  Esprit  de  la  Gatde,  by  Jean  Rcynand. 
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ice  coupe  is,  on  the  whole, 
ess  nncomfortablo  seat 
of  the  hii-ed  carriage,  so 
oartesy,  and  much  more 
I.  Carriages  are  the  one 
item  in  travelling  ex- 
•e.  For  the  most  part, 
s  bad  as  they  are  dear. 
indeed  and  carriage  hire 
:raveller  s  only  grievance 

w 
m 

Ttalnly  not  prepared  for 
I  found  in  the  H6tel  de 
at  Lannion.  My  bed- 
rail  papers  fit  for  a  London 
)om,  polished  floors,  soft 
")rs,  marble-topped  wasfa- 
lelabra,  respectable  prints 
,  tt(!.  Nor  were  the  nsnal 
i  ting- maid  and  agree- 
lady  wanting;  but  I 
%  as  in  other  places,  the 
hings  changed,  the  men- 
oing  the  inferior  work, 
1  waitino^  at  table.  In 
cad  waiter  in  this  part 
y  is  generally  a  woman, 
t  sav,  does  her  work  ad- 

riling  was  dull  and  misty, 

the  precursor  of  a  bright 

afternoon.     Opposite  to 

.V    were    some    beautiful 

s,     with      gables,    dark 

rncwt.rk  and  carved  cor- 

in  the  market-place  are 

:)ictnn'S(|ue  relics  of  old 

•nicstio     architecture    I 

jc«n.       One    is    stained 

oi:r,    which    sets  off  its 

!»wni'k  and  mouldings  to 

vaiita;;('.  and  both — alas! 

jow  nniain  to  tell  what 

as  three  hundred  years 

hitrhlv  ornamental   and 

* 

tic.  The  quaint  dormers 
i?  uf  these  old  houses  I 
c<|ualU  d  in  Pontivy,  to 
id  hy-and-by,  and  the 
and  (Kkln(?ss  of  the 
'  ind(  scribable.  The  mar- 
s  animated ;  and  though 
/ear  no  costume  here— 
nis.ses  sadly — the  women 


retain  a  becoming  coiffure  and  fornt 
pictaresqne  groups,  as  they  stand, 
Burronnded  by  their  stone  jars  of 
cream  and  butter,  or  behmd  the 
stalls  of  vegetables. 

Lannion  is  worthy  of  its  name, 
Barely  as  soft  and  poetic  as  any  in 
Brittany.  The  town  itself,  like 
Hennebont  and  Pontivy,  is  so  ill 
paved  that  a  shower  is  enoagh  to 
fill  the  streets  with  pools  and  riynlets 
of  water  through  which  yon  wade 
ankle-deep,  bat  the  site  is  charming. 
It  lies  between  a  wild  bit  of  soenaiy 
leading  to  the  sea,  and  a  delioiaQa 
▼alley  widening  oat  towards  Pkma- 
ret,  with  woods  and  winding  riTer 
and  feudal  rains  to  tempt  the  tnu 
▼eller  into  many  an  exoarsion* 
Parts  of  the  cultivated  soil  between 
Plonaret  and  Lannion  remind  me  d 
my  native  SofTolk,  so  advanced  is 
agricoltare  here.  The  land  is  dean, 
the  farm  buildings  substantial,  and 
even  a  few  flowers  are  planted  finr 
grace  before  the  houses  here  and 
there.  Lannion  is  one  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  Arthurian  romance. 
On  his  way  here,  between  Morlaix 
and  Plonaret-,  the  traveller  passes  a 
dreary  waste  beside  the  sea  called 
St.  Slichel-sur-Qreve,  where  ac- 
cording to  legend  King  Arthur 
(Artus  in  Breton  chronicle)  fonsht 
the  dragon;  and  off  Lannion  ues 
the  mysterious  island  of  Aval  or 
Avalon,  where  he  desired  to  be 
buried,  *  the  island  valley  of 
Avilion.* 

"Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  niow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  but  it  Uef, 
DfK'p-niendow*d,  happy,  fair,  with  ovehaid 

lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  swamer 

8«as. 

I  think  I  went  to  Lannion  more  for 
Tennj  son's  sake  than  anything  else, 
though  when  I  got  there  no  one 
could  tell  me  which  of  the  many 
ishinds  lying  off  the  coast  was  AviJ 
or  Avalon.  Host' likely  Mr.  Barinff- 
Gould  is  ri^t  when  he  classes  this 
mysterious  island  with  the  numeroos 
eiass  of  myths  referring  to  the  Ter- 
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msbiftl  Farftdise,  eadk  aa  tUe  Forto-  so   closely  wedg-ed 

nato  Isles  of  Pindar,  the  Garden  even  an  eartbqoske  ooi 

of  the  Heaperideti,  &,c.     He  says;  rate  them.  Sometimes n 

'  Thia  fiup   Avalon    is   tlio  Isle  of  slai)  woald  be  perched 

the  Blessed  of  the    Kelts.     Isetzo  an  the  narrowest  point  i 

and  Procopius  attempt  to    localise  i^apports,  looking  as  if  ji 

it,  and  Bnppnso  thnt  the    land  of  it  over  with  your  finger 

goals  ie  Britain,  but  id  this  they  are  yoa    ought  see   a  gran 

mistaken,    aa    nlso    are  those  who  standing   alone    like  mi 

think  to  find  Avalon  at  Glaston-  nionliir,  whilst  all  aroom 

bmy.     Avaloti  is  the  Isle  of  Apples,  afar,  the  groond  was  ea 

a  namB  remimliug  one  of  the  Gar-  blocks,  ooaes,   pyninuda, 

den  of  the  Hcsperides,  in  the  far  tastio  form   that  granite 

Western  seas,,  with  its  tree  of  golden  making  up  an  indeaorifaal 

ajntles  in  the  midst.     When  ne  are  and  fantastic  aoeno.    Tbf 

told  that    io    the    remote  Ogygia  rillege  it  can  bo  called,  is' 

sleeps  ExonoB,  gently  watched  by  and  to  reach  the  coast  jo 

Briarena,  till    the   time  comes  fur  go  throngh    a  snccegaiDi] 

his  awaking,   we  have  a  Galticised  little    alleys,     wadinj,-    n 

form  of   the   myth   of   Arthor  in  through    pools  of    liqaid 

Avalon  being  cnred  of  liia  grievons  These   fisher  folk   might 

wound.'*  Pnll  of  vagne  expectatiou,  any  trouble  worth  mendo 

therefore,  and  having  made  up  my  no  expense,  have  the  b«tt1 

mind  that  I  was  to  see,  if  not  the  and  elepping^tones  la  tl 

real  Avalon,  at  least  the  place  where  not  to  speak  of  paveainl 

Avalon  was  supposed  to  be,  I  set  they  do  not  even  lay  d> 

■off  for  the  coast.    The  day  was  now  blocks  in  front  of  their  I 

exquisite  with  pearly  clouds  floating  so  as  to  bridge  over  the  i 

across  a  pale   blue  sky,  and  lovely  black  stream  tbnragli  irl 

lights  and  shadows  in  the  mellowing  must  wade  whenaror  gra 

woods  andhedprs  through  which  wo  coming  in. 
drove.     The  smiling  landscapes  of        But whatmattuniBllUai 

Lannion  were  soon  loH  behind,  and  soon  far  too  enmptnred  »t 

nothing  could  he  in  greater  contrast  spect  before  as  to  thinkoft 

than  the  wild  scenery  beyond  as  we  of  despond  tbongh  whidi 

approached  the  sea  and  village  of  passed  in  orderto  rsMliil 

Plonmanach.     The  little  fishing  vil-  way  ofi'  lay   the  mtm  ii 

lage  of  Ploumannch  is  a  collection  islet-rocks,  amethystiiM  b 

of  hovels  built  yicle-mcle  among  the  turquoise  sky  and  kpit  1 

massesof  red  gt-itnlte  which  are  here  Notabroathisstirnii|;llal 

flung    about    tliii    sboro  as  if  the  mer  day  (it  is  inreahtyt 

Titans  had  been  playing  nine-pina  November  !)  ;  yet  ihe  *» 

and  had  soddenly  Icit  off  the  game,  aro  never  at  rest,  and  dait 

The  view  from  the  hill  overlooking  petual  murmur  against  tt 

the  village  and  sea  is  magnificent ;  sea- walla.  As  we  wandd 

intense  bine    water   smooth    as    a  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  fnlf 

lake,  pale  pui-ple    islands    beyond,  and  weirdness  of  the  MfS 

and  nearer,  lying  close  nnder  onr  app&rcnt,thescattet«lfidii 

feet,  houses  and  rocks  huddled  con-  looking  like  a  coUection  < 

fusedly    together,   huge  fragments  dwellings  amid  tb« 

here  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  scattered  aboBt;  seai 

like  a  child's  tower  of  bricks,  there  up  masses  of  fiery  nd 

•  (\rieutMgtlueflhtltiMUJIsn, 
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larte,  chasms,  precipices  in-  dueled  or  black  diyere,    in  French 

le,  tho  purple  white-created  macreyne  or  perroqutUji  d«  mer,  and 

«aking  below.    Wild  geese,  in  the  dialect  of  tJie  county  ealcou- 

B,  and  eea-gnlls  were  flyin;^  Zo,  and  which  is  in  its  way  aa  cori- 

!.    A  few  fishing  boats  wtre  ons  as  Poflin  Island.  Ploamanach  is 

i  ;  whilst  looking  landward  on  no  acconnt  to  be  missed  whether 

living  things  in  sight  were  or  no  :  visited,  as  in  my  case,  for 

3  black  ehtep,  mere  tofts  Tennyson's  and  King  Arthnr's  sake, 

as    it  seemed,  browsiTig  It  is  quile  as  reniarkablri  as  I'on- 

hilla   above    Plonmanath,  march  ;  and  the   one   place  differs 

f  all  those  lovely  islands  iu  from  the  other  as  Pont  I'AbbiJ  from 

Plongastel. 

, ,  ,     ,           ,  Raw  Arthurian  and  Cornish  are 

•  oulil  hunl   me  of  my  sneTou;  ,,                        p      i            i         ■      mi. 

[ ,                            '  "  the   names   of  places  lieru !     The 

Tro  and  the  Pen,  if  not  the  Pol,  by 

do    does    not    know,  but  which  you  know  the  Cornish  men 

t   is  Tome;    and    the  old  abroad,  and  such  names  as  Trcgos- 

of    the    lighthouse,   when  tel,    Trercnec,     Trogarran,    recall 

him   nnderstand    what   I  Cornwall  as  much  as  Kerdue!,  Ton- 

For  he  was  very  deaf,  shook  iioi'dec,  and  Coalfrec  savour  of  the 

and  said,  '  Le  roi  Artbvir  Table   Bound.      Those  who    have 

it  paa  de  ce  pays.'      Tlio  travelled   in    Cornwall   will   some- 

nide-booksandthe  Englinb  times  feel  in  Cumwall  Iirre.     Nett 

rubothMurrayandJoanne)  day  I   drove  to  Tou([ii6deo,  one  of 

idicate  it,  the  maps  do  not  thu  few  ftmd&l  castles  that  have  as 

)  it;and  a  mostintelligetit,  yet  escaped deatmction.    The  bean- 

ivatcd  native  of  Lannion,  t if n I  silo  of    Lannion  is  fully  reaK 

iml  had  a  good  deal  of  con-  ised  as  yon  drive  towanls  Tonqoi- 

I,  said    ho  thought  it  was  dec — its    entourage  being  clmrac- 

0  identilied.     An  old  tra-  t<)rised    by  that  gracious,  winning 

1  yinislcre,  writing   forty  beauty  seen  nt  Quimjitr 

),  siiys:   '  King  Arthur  wan  Whuu  wu  luuio  t.h<.- hi^h  I'oad,  wo 

I  the  isle  of  Aval  or  Avalon  pass     into    Devonshire-like    lanM 

the  const  of  Lannion,  not  with  well-tilled    fields  or  pastarea 

■oni  his  family  residence  of  on  either  side.     The  cotta^a  hare 

or  Carduel,  bo  famous  in  a  cheerier  look  than  any  I  nave  yet 

nds   of  the  Bound  Table,  seen,  with  little  side  gardens  fnll  of 

iglish     have    endeavoured  dahlias  and  chrysanthemnmfl,  and 

sly      to      appropriate     to  even  roses  here  and  there.     At  the 

es   these    localities.'     Bnt  open  door  sit  old  women  spinning 

from   l>ooks    nor    hearsay  at  the  wheel,  whilst  children  play 

satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  aronnd,  darting  across  the  roaa  at 

f    the  dreamy- looking  is-  the  approach  of  our  vehicle,  wiUi  a 

foi'c  me  was  Avalon,  and  moth-like  attraction  towards  duu 

not  admit  of  a  journey  to  ger.     This  odd  propensi^  of  Uieae 

nipting    though    the     sea  wild  little   Breton  ohildrsn  I  bad 

•n   that  cx<inisit«   autumn  noticed  before  :  whenever  the  dili- 

id  it  been  real  instead  of  gence    wi  -           ■       i|i:rkiT     thaa 

summer,   I    Bhonld  have  usual,  aonii     ■     i.Hi   "■  ■uil    miiko  ft 

my  abode  at  Lannion  for  rush  to  g'  <  nuilvi   tl,i>  ivluuls,  and 

Tceks   instead  of  days,  in  often  would    barely   oKCupu    bciag 

:  only  to  explore  the  coast,  killed.     *  C'est  tonjoom  commu  9a, 

Seven  Islands,   especially  mydriversnid  when  puUiugup  just 

d  for  its   colonies  of  sea-  ia  time  t»  save  a  youngntLTS  dmIe. 
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'  If  I  killed  one  of  these  little 
wretches  bj  ninniBg  over  it,  1 
Bhonld  be  punished,  yet  I  am  sare 
it  would  not  he  my  fatilt.'  And  with- 
out any  imparllality  I  must  say  that 
it  would  not.  I  can  only  account 
•  such  behaTiour  in  the  fact  of 
the  occasional  diligence  or  carri^e 
being  the  single  excitement  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  daily  life, 
and  having  Buch  an  effect  upon  their 
brains  as  to  occasion  a  temporary 
aberration.  There  were  rude  etone 
crosses  planted  by  the  wayside,  and 
quaint  oharches  with  pagcdarlike 
towers  here  and  there.  Once  a  wed- 
ding  party  passed  us,twoorthreeold- 
feBhloned  carts,  in  the  first  of  which 
sat  the  bride  with  a  huge  bunch  of 
artificial    orange    flowers    on    her 

st  and  the  large  horn-shaped 
laoe  head-dress  or  superstructure 
tmlled  here  Ja  coiffure  de  itoce.  Plod- 
ding through  the  mnd  on  foot  were 
tiie  remainder  of  the  wedding 
jguests,  the  men  wearing  odd  kind 
<X  swallow-tail  coats,  which  gave 
them  a  nondescript  shabby  appoar- 
iftnce. 

}  we  drew  near  Tonquedec,  we 
■dipped  into  a  richly  wooded  valley, 
its  precipitate  sides  clothed  with 
jrellowing  woods,  and  deep  down  in 
the  heart  of  it,  a  rushing  turbulent 
aiver.  By-and-by,  wo  perceive  the 
greytowers  of  Tonqnedec  rising  ma- 
JBBticaliy  above  al!;  and  leaving  the 
■carriage,  we  aspend  a  narrow  road 
ihat  winds  upward  amid  the  woods 
to  the  summit  on  which  it  stands. 
I  have  seen,  perhaps,  as  fine  feudal 
Tuins,  but  none  so  superbly  situated 
BB  these,  if  indeed  ruins  they  can 
be  called,  seeing  how  much  remains. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
Wandering  leisurely  around  the 
nndnlating  ground  which  now  sur- 
Kinnds  the  castle  instead  of  a  moat, 
I  revelled  in  the  sight  of  the  glo- 
rious landscape  and  splendid  towers 
orowning  it  so  proudly.  The  eoli- 
tade  was  unbroken.  There  was  no 
ODud  bat  the  soft  autumn  wind 
Nonghiug  through  the  branches,  the 


dropping  of  ripe  chestnuts,  and  li 
rushing  of  the  river  far  below,  i 
either  aide  stretched  sweeps 
autumn  woods,  richest  gold  u 
purple  mingled  with  sombre  grec 
beyond  isolated  hills  crested  wt 
pine  and  stunted  oak,  whilst  at  n 
feet,  amid  iern-clad  biinks  u 
mossy  rooks,  clothed  with  ferB-u 
gorse,  wended  the  dark  Eounil 
river.  Hei-ethe  graciona,  the  wii 
and  the  savage,  all  came  into  t) 
picture,  the  stately  melanijwl 
towers  of  Tonquiidec  standing  d 
in  bold  and  picturesque  relief, 
dare  say  an  artist  wonld  prefl 
PJonmanach  as  a  subject,  bat ; 
good  pedestrian  might  spend  oi^ 
days  in  exploring  these  woods  U 
valleys,  and  would  donbtlMi,  i 
able  to  use  his  pencil,  fin<i  chin 
ing  bits,  To-day  alike  woodi  M 
valleys  were  inaccessible,  lat«  rui 
having  turned  the  side  paths  iol 
rivulets ;  but  the  sky  was  brigb 
the  air  soft  and  Ihesnnsbinc  wui 
so  I  was  well  content.  As  we  drof 
home  the  weather  changed,  audi 
had  warm  April-like  showers  wil 
fitfnl  gleams  of  sunshine  « 
delicious  rainbows  spanning  d 
mellow  woods.  On  our  way  1 
met  a  priest  and  a  nan  joggi) 
along  in  a  rude  kind  of  gig,  1] 
former  driving,  and  both  chatty 
amicably  together.  There  «] 
surely  nothing  nnacconnt^ile  I 
such  on  arrangement,  bnt  it  stri^ 
one  as  odd,  Most  likely  ihe  fteoi 
natnred  village  cnr4  had  oveiwll 
thb&'isvr^/itiEu/u!— forsho  baloi^ 
to  the  order  of  whit«-robe«l  ntSH* 
and  given  her  a  lift.  CAteadaKm 
like  riniati'ro,  abounds  in 
nunneries  and  religions  i 
Priests  and  nuns  aro  met  at  evM 
corner,  and  whenever  vott  cotcii 
church  you  find  something  gMl 
on  there ;  the  amount  M  tlfl 
people  of  all  ranks  spend  ia  phtinj 
going  is  something  tremciHlon 
it  did  my  heart  good  to  see^U 
cloth  market  here  on  a  dall  if 
The  pedler     ■     •     -    -    *^-- 
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t  advaDtage,  the  stalls 

with  that  warm,  solid 

loth  the  peasants  wear 

>f.      There    were    here 

ides  of  bright  blue  and 

green,  almost  Oriental 

dye,  and  browns,   and 

•ious  shades.     Hero  too 

women  displayed  their 

eal  in  sacks ;  and  toys, 

sabots  had  a  market  to 

The  country  people, 
I  in  with  tlieir  pigs, 
ind  other  goods,  might 
ming  home  with  parcels 
h  and  groceries  they 
The  women's  short 
scs      were     admirably 

the  long  walk  home, 
re  provided  with  ex- 
blue,  or  plum-coloured 

would  1)0  a  good  start- 

f  many  excursions,  and, 

ready  stated,  possesses 

hotel,  with  extremely 

and  excellent   rooms, 

it  tendance.     The   town 

rh  in  comparison  with 

Li'on  a  gay  and  busy 

is    very  quiet.     There 

•xcci)t  the  clattering  of 

\v  pavements,  or  rather 

<»ut    pavements,  and  no 

xcept  the  daily  arrival 

i'Ticc.     The  oulv  news- 

liiids  its   way    here   is 

//'//,  and  that,  I  l>elieve, 

order  in  advance.     The 

kv     projected     between 

I   Plouaret    will  doubt- 

con.sidorable  diiference ; 

i:  is  certain,  it  will  not 

(rharniing     little    town 

etive   to    the    lover    of 

<(|ue.     In  some  respects 

it  tan  V  are  l)eh  ind  hand  ; 

re  improving,    and  the 

uniformly    pleasant   to 

Railways  will  doubtless 

niprovements — bells  in 

washing  basins   larger 

ips,  d'c. — but  they  will 

y  introduce  high  prices. 


Milob  M I  had  set  my  lieart  upon 
proceeding  W  dQ^genoe  to  Trigaiet 
and  P&impol,  1 1fa^  obliged  at  the 
elerentb  honr  to  give  it  npu  The 
rain  had  come  at  last.  Theculigenoe. 
— ^for  I  inspected  it — ^was  a  sorrj 
affiedr,  and  I  was  asBored  that  the 
hotels  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  So 
somewhat  relnctantly  I  went  Ir^rail 
to  St.  Brieuc  instead.  Everj  other 
house  in  St.  Brieuc  is  a  nnnnerj 
or  monastic  institution;  and  the 
churches,  of  which  there  are  enough 
to  supply  an  Brittany,  are  always 
fhll.  For  themselves  they  are  not 
worth  seeing,  but  the  church-goers 
are,  and  here  they  consist  of  rich,  as 
well  as  poor.  Iwentintoone,andsair 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  after  purchas- 
ing two  long  wax  lights  at  tne  door, 
light  them,  and  sittmg  down  before 
the  image  of  a  saint,  quiethr  per- 
form their  devotions,  candle  in 
band.  They  evidently  intended  to 
sit  there  till  they  burned  out,  which, 
on  a  nice  calculation,  must  have 
taken  three  hours.  I  went  into 
another,  and  saw  a  sight  as  pathetio 
as  the  tirst  was  grotesque.  It  was  a 
large  church,  and  service  was  going 
on  m  one  part,  bat  in  a  quiet  comer, 
where  only  a  couple  of  bcggarwomen 
knelt  mumbling  over  their  beads,  I 
saw  a  large  pair  of  sabots  projecting 
from  under  the  curtain  of  the  con- 
fessional. Soon  after  a  sweet,  pious- 
looking  peasant  woman  came  out, 
whose  tear-stained,  troubled  hce 
showed  that  with  her  confession  bad 
been  a  solemn  thing.  She  stood  for 
a  moment  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  lost  in  melancholy  thought, 
then  sighing  took  up  her  basket  of 
butter  and  eggs,  and  went  away.  As 
to  the  priest,  he  bustled  out  with  a 
look  of  inexpressible  relief,  drew  on 
his  frock,  and  hurried  away,  evi^ 
dcntly  glad  to  get  the  duty  over. 
When  a  man  goes  to  conmsional 
all  tho  women  wishing  to  confess 
also  have  to  wait,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  peasants  or  fine  ladies ;  so 
much  rarer  is  the  former  occurrence 
that  he  is  regarded  as  the  lost  sheep 
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that    is   found.      Those    chnrches 
are  full  of  ex-votoa  and  marble  ta- 
blets commemorating  the  protecting 
grace  of  this  saint  or  that ;  in  some 
cases  the  inscription  was  merely, 
*  Merci  a  St.  Joseph,'  or  'A  St.  Anne 
— merci.*     In  one  church   a   long 
placard  was  hung  near  a  collection 
of  these  cx-votos  setting  forth  that 
plenary     and     partial     indulgence 
would  be  given  to  the  associes  of  St. 
Joseph   on  various  conditions,  one 
of  which  was  the  saying  an  Ave  or 
Pater    Noster  and    other    prayers 
when  the  Ave  sounded  at  night.  In 
another  chapel  was  an  emblazoned 
memorial  inscription   setting  forth 
that  it  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cer- 
tain saint,  whose  name  I  forget,  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  guide-books 
dismiss  St.  Brieuc  summarily,  but 
there  are  many  curious  old  houses 
hero,  as  characteristic  as  any  I  have 
seen,  some  with  the  quaintest  little 
pointed  windows  rising   from    the 
penthouse  roof,  supported  by  beams, 
others  with  carved  wooden  frame- 
work, representiDg  allegorical  and 
historical  figures.     It    is    a    clean, 
cheerful  town,  with  pleasant  sub- 
urban gardens,  and  a  look  of  comfort 
and   prosperity   everywhere.      The 
peasant  women  with   their   snowy 
coiffures,  good  solid  cloth  dresses 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  display- 
ing    home-knitted     stockings     of 
warmest  wool,  and  pleasant  ruddy 
faces,   are    good    to    see.      As    a 
rule   the    country   folk   are    good- 
looking,  and  there  is  a  prevailing 
appearance  of  well-being  among  all 
classes.       Some   of  the    men  wore 
capital,  comfortable-looking  coats  of 
goat-skin,  but  nothing  that  can  be 
called  costume.  My  hotel  (L'Univers) 
had  a  pleasant  garden  full  of  flowers 
still,  and  was  handsomely  furnished 
with  a  commendable  liberality  as  to 
the  size  of  wash-basins  and  water- 
jugs,  whilst   the  room,   for  which 
three  francs  were  charged  only,  was 
not  only  comfortable  but  elegant. 
It  is  edifying  to  see  here,  as  was 


the  case  at  Lannion,  the  men  tarned 
into  scnllery-maldB  and  tihe  women 
into  head  waiters.  Instead  of  tbii 
obsequious,  often  conceited  person, 
the  head  waiter,  who  bullies  all  the 
rest  of  the  servants  and  does  littto 
himself,  here  it  is  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  the  men  irho  an 
sent  flying  hither  and  thither.  It 
is  wonderfal  how  weU  things  an 
managed  hero  with  a  small  staff  o( 
servants ;  as  far  as  I  could  makeoni^ 
one  woman,  two  men  and  a  boy,  be- 
sides the  cook,  doing  all  the  wosk 
of  this  large  hotel.  St.  BrienCi  after 
the  romantic  and  old-world  towni 
I  had  lately  seen,  was  a  sadden 
disenchantment,  yet  it  was  a  plea- 
sure after  the  silence  and  aleepmeea 
of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Lannion  to 
be  once  more  within  the  sound  of  a 
railway  whistle  and  within  reach  o£ 
a  newspaper. 

There  was  a  tremendous  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  on  the  night  of  mj 
arrival,  and  next  morning  winter 
seemed  to  have  come  all  at  once,  it 
it  often  does  here,  in  torrents  of 
rain,  precursors  of  the  terrible  in- 
undations that  followed  later  in  the 
month.  The  country  was  sodden; 
yet  whenever  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
broke  through  the  clonds,  it  wu 
pleasant  and  mild. 

The  rain  accompanied  me  to 
Pontivy,  but  every  now  and  then  the 
dark  clouds  would  roll  away,  show- 
ing the  blue,  and  a  rainbow  wonU 
span  the  landscape  with  beantifiBl 
eifect.  The  bit  of  railway  throogh 
the  forests  of  Loudeac  and  Loigei, 
is  very  striking,  and  a  great  chuge 
after  the  so-called  '  Landes '  I  had 
lately  passed  through,  those  ink 
sweeps  of  heath  and  brushwood,  si 
yet  uncultivated,  so  characteriitk 
of  North  Brittany.  Hundreds,  nq 
thousands,  of  miles  of  forest  h| 
around  us,  the  mingled  bine-green 
and  reddish-yellow  of  pine  and 
beech  and  oak,  now  lighten  np  hj  i 
brilliant  gleam  of  sunshine,  now 
irradiated  by  a  rainbow,  now  blotted 
and  blurred  by  the  rain.    Theee 
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nd  with  wolves,  wbicli,  back     indicates    its    present     nse, 

the  rewards  oircred  per  Diunely,  a  convent  school.      AltaOHl> 

e  Government,  scom  as  all    tlie    iincst    old    boildings     in 

teing    ext«mimitted    uh  Britta-ny  hare  been  cnonopoliBod  by 

tlie    Churcb    for  educational    and 

lust  be  quit(>  (.'Iiarmisg  ecclesiastical  parpoae!),  and  thus  it 

r.     It  QBed  to  ha  culled  happens  that  bo  few  arv  accessible 

le,  in  honour  vf  the  new  to  tourists.     Beyond,  and  following 

dbytbeFirsiXapoIeon,  the  winding  river,  is  a  very  pretty 

the   overthroiv    of    the  walk,  where  1  met  a  party  of  nuns 

as  lost  its  lattr  iij)[)ella-  enjoying  a  gossip  nnd  a  brink  ran 

ailed  Pontivj'  only,  yven  previona  to  aftemotm  nervice.     The 

■ay  tickets.     A   French  scenery  is  qniet,  jiuAtoral,  aboniid- 

said    greatly    to    havo  ing  in  natural  tx«utii-s  and  what 

le    Fontivieuij    by    the  the  French  cail!  riant.      RtitorniBg 

inocciit  ploaeuutry  con>  to  the  town,  I  strolled  back  to  the 

e     twin     towua.       Ho  old  town  with  itM  qaiiitit  mt^dteval 

housos,  here  not  isolated  as  at  St. 

Brie  a  0  aud  I^niuon,  bnt  forming 

towQf,    Xapd^nTilU   nnd  whole  sti-wte.  the  saffron  and  yoUow 

.'rn''juir™it,^'n-P.«tiv?  *'°'=™  ""*  ^^''^  panellingBhowin? 

ith  its  nnrrow  iireota  and  rocent    renovation.      bomo  are  in 

,  uQ  M'liich  tJii'  liinla  buiM  black  and  white  with  a  great  d<<Ml 

row  givts  the  tignnl  lor  tho  of  ornamentation,  and  every  devico 

1,0  Urrack, ;  Kni^lionvilir.  ^oHj    ^f   architect  and    decorator 

f  Kir^'ck'^nd  p[^?k-'offi^:  ««"««  ^  ''»^«  *««n  ""^  '°  "'^^'^ ^ 

■n   m«j   b«    WBQ   a  soWier  obtain  variety.     It  W   f«  bo   hopM 

aa  the  f^ntt-grveo  Place  da  that  these  nniqne  streets  of  Pontivy 

loli,  ti)  I*  aniaiuted.  nhould  will  escape  deatrnction,  for  in  no 

5  :i  pasluro  P.r  tho  tar.lrj  q^j^^     f^„^    jg     go     ma^l,     ^f    ^1,^ 

iitili-.l  wilh   rIoTer,  the  me  onltiuij  lelt  lutuut.       in  Foiitivj  a 

:h    puuto.')!,    nnd    the   rue  good  sbower  makee  rivers  in  the 

,  j.T>.,.n  piuis!     Pontivy  is  streets,  but  in  Napol^nville  joa 

V  iMii-furmMl.  liiKit  »U1  be  ^,^|jj  ^^    macadamiaed  pavementa 

'  worthy  of  Pang.     But  nothmg  can 

be  quieter  than  the  twin  towns;  no 

.  town  is  uninteresting  life  or    movement    except  in  tho 

1    is  exactly  like  thoso  direction  of  the   church  and  tho 

French    towns    bailt  barracks,  no  sound  except  the  bell 

lm[>criBl     regime     in  calling  to  prayer  and  the  trumpet 

It    the  old  is  very  pic-  to  parade. 

d  both  are  framed  in  by  It  was  Sunday  morning  when  I 

idscape.       The  wooded  arrived  ;  and  as  I  approached  tho 

indiii^  river  Blavct,  the  church,  from  which  an  enormoua 

huieaii  with  its  pointed  congregation  had  just  inued,  tho 

tly,   liut  not  least,   tho  puffs  of  hot  air  drovp  inr  hnrV  into 

Id   strffts    of    Pontivy  the  streets.     It  was  like  ilic  hottcut 

:  in  tine  wtather  occupy  conservatory     at     Kiw,    nnd     no 

traveller  weeks  instead  wonder  seeing  the  iniihilQdcs  that 

\    well-kept  path  leads  were  dispersing — a  del nch meat  of 

;hHtiau,  which  lies  in  a  htUBUSwitb  tbetrbanO,  who  played 

nerly  a  moat,  and  no-  as  they  marched  back  to  barracks, 

a  small   chapel  at   the  large  girls'  schools  marshalled  by 
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nuns,  boys'  schools  marshalled  by 
priests,  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemon, 
and  crowds  of  peasants,  the  men 
witli  broad  beaver  hats  and  long  hair, 
white  serge  jackets  ornamented 
with  gay  braid  and  buttons,  and 
vests  cut  s(]uare  like  ladies*  dinner 
dresses,  showing  a  snowy  shirt  front 
— the  women  in  comfortiible-lookiug 
black  stuff  hoods  turned  back  with 
red,  and  long  cloth  cloaks.  Oppo- 
site the  church,  under  a  covered 
market  place,  the  usual  Sunday  fair 
Avas  going  on,  and  a  brisk  trade  was 
being  done  in  hot  chestnuts,  haber- 
dashery, and  cakes.  By  degrees 
the  people  dis[>ersed  to  reassemble 
at  vespers  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  congregation  was  as  large  as 
before.  In  iact,  there  wiis  no 
longer  standing  room  left  when 
service  began,  and  a  large  school  of 
little  girls  under  conduct  of  nuns 
presented  a  pitiable  sight,  being  so 
closely  wedged  together  that  they 
could  hardly  stir. 

Pontivy    is    a    rlirf-Ueu  (Varron- 
ilisstnncnt   of  ^lorbihan,  and  ought 


not  therefore  to  be  incin 
chapter  headed  Cotes  da  ] 
it  is  a  place  that  most  trave 
reach  St.  Brieuc  will  visit 
centre,  moreover,  from  wh 
interesting  excursions  may 
and  judging  from  the  loo 
hotel  Gressel  I  yu^ited, 
comforts  are  bj  no  means  ^ 
There  was  a  pleasant  garde 
back,  with  pigeons  flntt«nn| 
and  turkcj-cocks  strattioga 
cackling.  A  homely  place 
farmhouse  more  than  botd, 
place  in  which  p>copIe  might 
themselves  at  home  and  Iwpe 
happy  as  long  as  the  fine  v 
lasted,  but  woe  betide  them  ii 
of  rain  ! 

The  rain  had  come  in  ean 
last,  and  next  day  I  reton 
Nantes,  which  a  week  law 
threatened  with  on  iiiQD^ 
The  remainder  of  my  pro 
journeys  in  Western  Franc 
therefore  to  be  deferred  t 
spring — which  at  this  ppesem 
ing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  baa 
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ON  CRUELTY. 
By  Fkancis  W.  Newmah. 


accounts  Limsclf  the  lord 
this  globe,  not  only  in  fact, 
in  right.  Uo  is  prone  to 
ind  assert  that  every  part 
iuct  of  it  ^vas  designed  for 
welfare,  pleasure,  or  con- 
;  that  if  it  please  him  to 
e  any  species  of  animals 
I  right  to  do  it,  whenever 
the  power;  and  short  of 
may  drive  marine  tribes 
A  where  ho  cannot  himself 
to  regions  less  hospitable, 
'  kill  the  bison  merely  for 
ue,  the  elephant  for  his 
r  trunk.  When  wo  ask 
ground  of  right  this  com- 
(nan  sovereignty  is  based, 
cr  is  not  uniform.  One 
ires  to  rest  it  solely  on  the 
lai  superiority  of  roan, 
oph(K*les  celebrates  as  the 
t'  (cfii'oraroc)  of  earthly 
•s.  *  lie  has  invented,' 
great  j>oet,  *  navigation 
culture^  hunting  and  fish- 
tamed  the  horse  and  the 
I  .subdues  fierce  beasts ; 
lias  taught  himself  speech 
y  tliouglit  and  civilised 
(1(1  tlie  building  of  houses ; 
gli  he  cannot  avoid  death, 
es  remedies  of  disease.' 
his,  tlien,  a  worthy  and 
ord  of  all  things  found  on 
r  world  r 

an  answer  might  havo 
auv  an  ancient  rcasoner : 
it  does  not  at  all  satisfy 
rn  Kuroj>ean  mind.  Tra- 
religion,  enlarged  know- 
iitiuuity  of  moral  refloc- 
liglit  brought  into  a  focus 
ly  luitions,  have  impressed 
tlio  conviction  that  mere 
hether  of  muscle  or  of  in- 
ito  which  Moral  elements 
ter,  is  Hither  devilish  than 
Power  is  not  given  to  the 


individual  for  the  sake  of  tlie  in- 
dividnal  only ;  the  ruler  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  mled.  He  who 
would  bo  the  highest  of  all,  must 
become  the  servant  of  alL  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  Greek  sages, 
enunciated  as  his  cardinal  maxim, 
*Apxif  ror  &y^pa  liiiii^  *  Power '  (or 
magistracy)  'will  show  the  man.' 
This  does  not  assert,  but  probably 
implied,  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  ail  power.  The  prodigious  re- 
sults of  intelligence,  and  the  evi- 
dent &ct  that  without  it  no  hiffh 
power  can  exist,  led  ihonghttiil 
men  in  very  early  ages  to  ibo  coup 
viction,  that  in  i£  grandest  de- 
velopments Miffht  is  guided  b^ 
Bight.  Hence  the  old  Stmiaa  epi- 
thets, '  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,' 
incorporating  the  belief  that  Great- 
ness  and  Goodness  must  coexist; 
inasmuch  as  tho  same  high  intelli- 
gence which  is  great,  is  certain  to 
submit  itself  to  the  laws  of  good- 
ness. Such,  we  venture  to  assert, 
is  the  core  of  all  human  religion 
which  is  worth  having.  We  cannot 
admit  tliat  a  God,  to  please  his 
own  fancy  or  caprice,  should  sport 
with  tho  miseries  of  his  creatures. 
We  do  not  admit  that  mere  power 
justifies  man  in  being  '  the  tyrant  * 
as  well  as  '  tho  lord  of  this  world.' 

But  we  are  encountered  on  the 
threshold  of  this  argument  by  the 
assertion  that  Gk>d,  if  there  he  a 
creative  or  ruling  Gkld,  is  reckless 
of  the  miseries  of  his  creatures. 
Men  who  themselves  abhor  cruelty, 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of 
systematic  cruelty  by  others,  in  the 
harrowing  catalogue  of  horrors 
which  they  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  Creator  (if  there  he  a  Creator)  ; 
and  press  home  their  assertion  that 
the  highest  Power  is  not  identified 
with  the  highest  Goodness.  To 
treat  sudi  an  argument  fidly  and 
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worthily  would  be  bo  light  task; 
yet  some  remarks  npoii  it  seem 
liern  to  bo  appropriate. 

The  worst  accnsation  that  any 
one  can  mako  against  the  Creator 
is  comprised  ia  the  fact,  that  lie 
has  given  so  mucii  power  to  ao 
cmel  a  being  as  Man.  No  attempt 
here  is  made  to  repel  or  palliate 
this  accusation ;  bat  it  is  not  on 
this  tbat  the  accusers  accaee  Him, 
as  far  as  the  present  writer  happens 
to  knon.  Their  accnsation  tarns 
npon  great  natnral  catastrophes, 
upon  carnivorons  instinct,  and  the 
pangs  of  disease  .  .  .  or  of  ma- 
ternity !  Onr  imagination  here  is 
apt  to  delude  na.  Ko  one  who  baa 
been  in  a  storm  at  sea,  especially 
in  a  small  and  tossing  ahip,  will 
deny  that  to  be  svcallowcd  iu  the 
sea  is  an  awful  thought ;  thenee  it 
may  rapidly  be  inferred  that  to 
perish  by  drowning  is  peculiarly 
painful.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  ia 
peculiarly  painless — some  even  say 
pleasant.  Those  who  have  been 
recovered  after  drowning,  gnfler 
mncb  feebleness  or  misery  for  weeks 
troia  the  ])artial  carbonisation  of 
their  arterial  blood  during  their 
suspended  animation ;  but  their 
concurrent  testimony  is,  that  the 
drovniing  itself  tras  like  n  pleasant 
dream.  The  same  thing  happens 
(as  I  can  testify)  if  oiio  swoons, 
either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from 
severe  pain ;  and  I  believe  also,  if 
one  swoons  from  tbo  close  atmo- 
sphere of  a  pnblic  room.  The  awoon 
itself  is  delightful ;  and  if  one  died 
in  it,  death  would  be  painless. 
Thus  «w  of  tlie  great  geological  cata- 
atrophes,  Inundation,  whieh  from 
time  to  time  drowns  masses  of 
living  creatares,  is  freed  from  tlie 
imputation  of  cruelty  in  the  mode 
of  death.  To  be  bnmed  at  a  stake, 
by  tbo  wickedness  of  man,  ia  hor- 
rible agony ;  but  to  perish  by  na- 
tnral tire  when  it  is  on  a  groat 
scale,  is  instautaneons  and  merciful. 
Tbo  blast  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
comes  from  a  conflagration  fills  tbo 


lunga  and  exttnj^tiisboa  fib* 
a  straggle,  before  Eru  cm  I 
the  aervee  ;  or  aj^wd,  nsrb 
cates  tifiectaally  in  ibe  mat 
To  bo  flanp  into  tbo  cnte 
volcano  mif^u  t  bo  Ma  yoiniimt 
as  any.  We  xrerc  all  owi  di 
whpn  the  Rev.  JnliM  Elb 
cendr^d  an  Alp  in  qar*tcfh 
and  by  a  slip  ot  bis  font  toti 
when  he  bad  gaitu<d  tlatf' 
burled  to  evfih  dntradH; 
physicists  comforted  u  If ' 
assurance  (wbicfa  W3«  not  ma 
for  this  argnmenJ),  tlul  ait 
throiigb  two  or  Him  tbinmii 
of  airLnman  life  iaexUnrtliM 
body  can  reach  the  {,>tiKnil ;  «< 
den  and  vehemeni  is  tb«  di«< 
tJie  nervous  system.  0(aMf 
same  remark  will  apply  if  d** 
open  and  swallow  np  tMi  ■ 
brute.  A  mere  rjtatr  or  wd* 
of  the  earth  is  pocha[«kBa 
ciful,  »«  if'  may  cni»h  •nd  •■ 
without  killing  ;  bot  Uiii  a  ■ 
throngh  the  folly  nt  nan.  **J 
ccrtiun  Indians  taunhitl  itoS 
niards,  so  built  booMd  mtaU 
Ihem  sepulchres. 

To  be  devonrKi  by  ii*iU  ■ 
is  to  each  of  os  an  ooioD*  A^V 
bat  it  does  not  Tollow  IM  * 
killed  by  a  tiger  or  by  »  fa 
pfiirnliarlT  pajiunl.  Oa  IBi  ' 
T)r.  LivineHtuDe  has  pna  ■< 
own  valatdilc  expericnoti  A' 
leapt  on  bin,  aeixcd  hta  IT' 
slionlder,  and  tossed  Lis  a  »* 
tu  a  dog  tosses  a  nt.  A*  *^ 
caused  a  delicioas  dtlinnv 
precluded  any  seoo  of  pwt' 
he  then  died,  it  wookl  '•■"  *J 
merciful  death,  bat  «  *•* 
have  known  that  so  II  «w>  ' 
ever,  his  compaaicuii  M 
lion,  who  tbennpon  dmi^*' 
intended  vivtim,  sod  W» 
flight.  Dr.  liTinsMne'i  ^' 
saved,  and  he  ononnd  ntf^  I 
in  the  healing  of  hil  ** 
though  bo  bad  none  ttlnt*  ^ 
b'on'a  jawa. 

The  skJltwilhn 
animals  kill  fS 
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d.      Evidently  this  is  no 

it  pervades  nature.     The 

a  rat,or  of  a  man,  in  the  air, 

re  seemed  sportive  caprice 

:torions  beast,  whom  we 

pposo  to  do  it  from  any 

»ut  when  we  learn  that  it 

c   captive   to  swoon,  and 

pain,  we  seem  to  read  a 

crcj  beneath  the  animal 

YoDDg  lions  are  said  to 

their  first  attempt  to  seize 

le,  and  to  need  instmction 

p  parents  ;  but  to  judge  by 

>and8,  there  would  be  no 

if    they  did  not  assail 

sproportioned     to     them. 

at  accuracy  a  young  dog 

ider  the  fatal  artery  of  a 

leveret ;  and  it  is  not  with- 

1  that  we  ascribe  to  all  the 

an  cfiective  skill  in  kiU- 

1  man  with  much  training 

lals. 

says  one  class  of  reasoners, 
it  that  they  kill  cleverly, 
little  sufiering  to  their 
t  consider  what  misery, 
•or,  the  unhappy  hare  or 
partridge  endures  while 
'  its  adversary.'  Is  there 
an  entire  mistake  ?  Tie 
and  bollocks  in  a  stable, 
3y  can  hear  outside  a  lion 
roar,  and,  no  doubt,  they 
gonies  of  terror.  Sweat 
ra  them,  they  shiver  and 
stod  by  their  own  emotion. 
is  not  their  position  in  wild 
they  are  brought  into  it 
the  artifice  of  man.  The 
lo  take  to  fiight  from  the 
st,  unless  strong  enough  to 
face  him.  In  either  case  the 
or  the  preparation  to  fight, 
terror.  While  the  sailor 
}thing  to  do  against  the 
[•tivity  snbdues  fear;  but 
thing  can  be  done,  and  he 
ess,  then  it  is  that  fear 
nan  him.  According  to 
IS  in  Homer,  the  gpreatest 
lan's  bravery  is,  to  sit  in 
¥ith  foemeu  near  outside 
et.     When  it  is  his  duty 


to  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  then  it 
is  that '  the  coward's  hue  ohanffes 
and  his  teeth  chatter.'  Inaction 
bein^  the  state  which  brings  terror 
to  its  maTimnm,  we  may  justijr 
doubt  whether  an  animal  which  is 
straining  all  its  nervous  and  mus- 
cular energy  to  escwe,  reaUy  suffers 
agony  from  fear.  Fatigue  may  at 
lengUi  induce  distress,  with  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  fear ;  bat 
violent  exertion  is  part  of  the  life 
of  such  creatures,  a^  does  not  im- 
pair their  happiness.  Bapacions 
animals  must  loll,  day  by  daj,  in 
order  to  live ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  system  by  which  the  balance 
of  species  is  maintained.  But  no 
inference,  that  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  are  the  olgects  of  pre/f  have 
unhappy  lives,  can  at  all  oe  sus- 
tained. They  eyidently  enjoy  life,  as 
do  human  communities,  though  ex* 
posed  to  many  dangersandalazms.  To 
say  that  life  is  precious,  is  to  avow 
that  the  good  Utfj^ely  predominates. 
Then,  as  to  disease ; — who  is  so 
bold  as  to  call  disease  mUural  ?  As 
Paley  observed,  'No  one  has  alleged 
that  teeth  were  made  to  a(£e.' 
Health  is  the  ordinarv  state  of  the 
wild  animal,  and  indeed  of  man, 
while  he  observes  the  rules  of 
savage  common  sense,  if  we  may 
not  call  it  instinct.  Not  living  in 
his  natural  climate,  man  needs 
artificial  covering,  and  may  become 
diseased  by  wet  or  cold,  if  nc«^ligent 
or  if  cruelly  exposed ;  but,  rar  this 
commonest  illness  rude  tribes  have 
effective  remedies,  and  against  fool 
air  or  water  they  are  very  vigilant 
Ck)mplicated  disease  prevails  only 
in  ci\'ilisation,  so  called ;  until  the 
civilised  impart  it  by  contagion 
to  the  barbarous.  Disease  is  the 
punishment  of  our  unnatural  life : 
only  in  proportion  as  we  return  to 
the  moaeration  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  can  we  expect  to  ei\joT 
health.  But  that  a  formal  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  pains  and 
danger  of  childbirth,  as  an  im- 
puts^ion  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator,  is   perhi^   the  weakest 
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'ntterance  whicli  in  these  days  haa 
'come  from  able  men.  The  anbject 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
brief.  Suffice  it  here  to  remark, 
that  miamanagoment,  injustice,  or 
hnbits  \vrongftilly  fostered,  bring 
upon  motherg  all  of  the  danp^er  and 
most  of  the  pain.  The  tender  and 
ennobling  relations  of  tlio  family 
will  not  be  too  dearly  purehaeed, 
■when  a  mother's  Eufferings  are 
bronght  to  thuir  Tiatnral  minimum. 
But  if  richer  women  arc  enfeebled 
by  luxury  and  inaction,  and  th» 
poor  fiuffer  by  excess  of  work,  bad 
air  or  bad  ndnrisliment,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  impute  the  eviln  to  the 
Anthor  of  onr  natni-o.  So  long  as 
■the  wild  creafnrcH  live  by  their 
own  instinct,  and  no  errors  of  man 
derange  the  general  system,  there 
is  nothing  on  the  severer  side  of 
liatnre  which  deserves  to  be 
.'esteemed  crncl.  But  as  soon  as 
man  begins  to  expand  beyond  the 
animal  and  beyond  the  gnidaiiee 
of  instinct,  wholly  new  elements  of 
evil  are  developed.  Hunger  is  the 
chief  appetite  which  kindles  a  brntc 
into  ferocity,  and  hnnger  is  qnickty 
appeased.  The  passions  which 
incite  man  to  craelty  are  many, 
active,  and  continuons,  nor  hitherto 
iiarc  they  been  much  lei5sencd  by 
civilisation;  nay,  in  some  respects 
the  ovil  has  increased. 

Among  barbarians  the  prevalent 
cmeity  consists  in  a  total  iTiob- 
Bcrvance  how  others  suffer  from 
their  actions ;  this  is  widely  different 
from  desiring,  observing,  and  hav- 
ing pleasnre  in  the  suffering.  The 
former  is  only  the  same  form  of 
cruelty  as  we  nacrihe  to  the  wild 
beast ;  recklessness  and  brutality 
fitly  denote  it.'  The  Greeks  called 
il  dyi'bifwrriivji,  a  word  which  means 
either  want  Of  sympathy  or  want  of 
intelligence;  indeed  it  is  attribnted 
to  lifeless  tools,  and  likewise  means 
pigheaded  obstinacy.  In  children 
this  -crnolty  Iftrgely  depends  on 
defect  of  iutelHgence,  omd  nnVcsa 
other  finssions  and  appetitee  biaaBEd 
as,    tenderness    for    others    -wotAA 


ftormaliy  increase  with  intellv 
gence,  as  (it  is  to  be  bi>iwd)  ft 
really  docs  in  the  honuuj  taoe 
collectively.  But  on  both  sexee  and 
all  ages  the  two  iiassions  which  «t 
most  equably  and  constantly  Iti 
generate  every  form  of  cf  nelty  aft 
Tear  and  Ecvenge.  While  men  li« 
in  the  small  communities  w-hich  n 
call  tribes,  Bclf-pi-eservntioa  or& 
nnrily  requires  a  constant  prepi- 
ration  for  war,  and  in  some'  OOU- 
tries  a  c/mataut  wiu'&ra  ag«iut 
powerftil  beasts.  Whether  mM>  Kt* 
by  hunting,  by  herds,  or  by  agri- 
caltui-c,  to  maintain  their  owa 
frontiers  is  matter  of  life  and  deatt 
to  them  :  yet  each  tribo  in  ttm 
has  a  propensity  to  encToaeli  on  tin 
cultivated  fields  or  tho  pa^nrea  it 
the  hunting  gniuTlds  of  its  'ne^- 
hour,  out  of  wliich  rOjes  a  state  nf 
chronic  war,  suspended  perhaps  hj 
intervals  of  truce  and  treaty.  If 
cbicrfly  in  tropical  cwmtries  and 
tkvonred  islands,  a  eimplo  com- 
munity live  for  generations  ufl- 
molcstod,  and  grow  np  gentle  and 
amiable  ; — alas  !  a  crisis  is  snre  tu 
arise,  when  anotlier  tribe,  accns- 
tomed  to  bloodshed  and  skilful  with 
weapons  of  war,  finds  out  its  sc- 
creoy,  and  h-amples  it  down  mlb- 
lessly.  As  fur  as  we  know,  onlr 
in.  the  most  inhospitable  climates!, 
as  Lapland  and  Greenland,  where 
Nat  are  seems  to  forbid  men's  resi- 
dence, comniQiiitics  of  men  can  live 
for  ccntaries  tranqniUy  withonl 
government  and  without  convul- 
nions.  Rude,  very  rude,  such  men 
nmst  remain ;  but  no  ono  calls 
them  eoUectivoly  cruel ;  rathtT. 
kindness,  hospitality,  and  mutual 
justice  characterise  them.  Stiungers 
do  not  covet  their  territory;  tbo 
struggle  for  life  against  obdurate 
Nature  suffices  them,  and  they  have 
no  practice  of  war. 

To  say  that   warlike  barbarians 
are  reckless  of    brute  suffering,  i^     ' 
needless,    when     prevalently    they 
avQ    ferocious    to    neighbour- men. 
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iropcan  Russia  (ihon 
lia)  had  great  eqaes- 
hies  while  yet  in  dense 
Tho  Ural  Mountains 
his  vast  region,  bat  on 
an  side  is  an  unbroken 
I  huge  waggons  can 
hout  roads.  On  such 
Scythians  and  Tartars 
'  wooden  houses,  and, 
•served,  learned  in  their 
igrations  some  of  the 
)  arts  of  complex  war. 
the  north  of  Persia  is 
:)lnin,  and  still  iarther 
I  Beloot  Tagh,— the 
lie  ancients, — there  is 
ling  country  in  Mon- 
le  dawn  of  history  these 

0  all  acquaintea  with 
:on,  and  practised  the 
lith,  carpenter,  wheel- 
saddler  ;  but  their  arts 
inch  beyond.  Horses 
ounded,  pasture  was  in- 
imperial  ambition  had 
ind  horses  at  its  serrioe. 
onfe  of  com  and  cloth 
rions  agriculturists  was 
)ns  proceeding  than  to 
these  products.      Thus 

ti-ibes  are  driven  pep- 
var  by  fear  or  necessity, 
communities  of  Scythia 
,  which  were  above  fear, 

1  constant  military  exer- 
al  habits  or  schemes, 
iscipline,  once  made 
1  constitutional,  is  emi- 
x)tic.  Tho  soldier  is 
)bey  without  criticism, 
int  his  own  life  cheap. 
icy  is  proverbially  sum- 
liming  at  an  immediate 
3m  takes  cognisance  of 
■nt  future.  If  policy 
require,  to  a  Tartar  or 
an  warrior  it  was  an 
>cecding  to  make  an 
crt  between  himself  and 
;  by  burning  and  doKV^ 
iciently  large  tract.     To 

it  does  not  oconr,  thai 
n  he  is  defltroriag  M 
lay,  may  be  vatned  ai 


allies  some  yetav  henoe;  and  if  it 
be  saggested,  that  their  hatred  may 
be  hereafter  dangerous,  he  will  infsr 
that  the  destroction  must  be  made 
complete  bykiUing  the  women  and 
children.    While  we  bavie  no  de- 
tailed   history    of    any    of  iheoe 
peoples,  every  glimpse  that  we  get 
of  tnem  displays  them  as  eminently 
murderous.      More  modem  history 
knows  Bomethinff  of  the  armieB  of 
Jeng^s  Khka  and  of  Timonr.  '  The 
fbrmer   left   the    vast    plains   df 
European  Russia  studded  with  Hje 
manj^ed  bodies  of  the  popolatioo, 
whom  he  tried  to  extirpate;  the 
latter,  though  a  onUiTat<»  prinb^, 
delighted  himself  in  pyramids  of 
human  skulls.      On  tne  rains  of 
Bagdad  alone  he  set  up  a  pyramid 
of  ninety  thousimd,  and  meeting 
gallant  resistancd  in  Fbrs  (Persia 
proper)  he  slew,  to  the  best  of  Ids 
almityy  all  the  males  of  that  district. 
Such,    in  the  rouffh,  will  exhibit 
Tartar  militaiy  polW.    The  Scj- 
thiaas  found  agricultural  nations 
settled  in  the  very  fertile  dnbicts 
of  Podolia,  of  the  Ukraine  and'  the 
Crimea;  from  whom  they  exacted 
tribute.     These  must  have  been  the 
progenitors  of  the  Ostrogoths, — ^not 
emigrants  from  Sweden,  as  Joman- 
des  imi^ned,  but  probably  Teutons 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  great 
Western  migration.  From  theeeagri- 
cnlturists,  who  gradually   became 
more  powerful  than  their  Scythian 
lords,  the  Sc3rthians  may  have  been 
forced    to   learn    some    lesson  '  of 
moderation ;  but  in   the    time  of 
Herodotus,  their    recklessness    of 
life  and  saflbring  was  extreme.    On 
the  death  of  a  lung,  a  whole  body- 
guard with 'their  horses  and  many 
personal  attendlmts  were  stain,  to 
accompany  the  king  voe  the  ether 
world,  and  their  bodies  %^Bre  paraded 
nnmd  the  toikib.    Such  death  waa 
orobably   accepted   as   a  military 
lionoitr.    This  *warrSor  people  Urea 
nataranf  glad  of  i(lar?aiy  whonk  tihe^ 
stole  Ireiii  the  msore  secitfterii '  re- 
gions ^biii' toii  the  idat^  ahoidd 
eaoapey  tlMy^fM^'bliiidcdiaiid tiiair 
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Mtility  to  the  master  redncecl  to  it« 
lowest  point. 

Fantastic  religion  was  jnat  now 
dllnded  to  as  a  parent  of  cruelty. 
The  deceased  king  noedod  an  escort 
in  the  other  world !  In  the  cele- 
brated '  ciiatoms  '  of  the  modern 
Dahomey,  the  same  idea  works  out 
a  similar  result.  Yictims  tnnst  be 
slain  to  grace  the  departing  mon- 
arch. What  fantasy  of  supersti- 
tion lay  at  the  bottom  of  Aitec 
enormities,  we  are  left  toooiyeotnre, 
but  the  remains  of  temples  attest 
how  sanguinary  were  the  rites.  Re- 
ligion is  alternately  the  mainspring 
of  cruelty  or  of  mercy,  according  as 
reason  and  knowledge  enter  little 
or  much  into  it ;  hat  it  is  believed 
that,  with  ono  exception,  this  has 
been  a  aeeondary  influence — re- 
venge, imperial  jiride,  and  vBriouB 
forma  of  avarice,  have  been  the  chief 
incitements  to  human  cruelty.  Tho 
American  Indian,  a  mcui  not  Inhos- 
pitable nor  treacherous  if  honour- 
ably treated,  yet  becanse  of  hia 
intense  family  attachment*  is  fierce 
in  revenge  against  the  slayer  of  hia 
father,  his  brother,  or  hia  son ;  is 
pitiless  towards  the  women  of  his 
foe,  and  in  many  cases  puts  a  cap- 
tive to  death  with  studied  and  pro. 
found  cruelty.  Much  effort  was 
used  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  ancient 
Greece,  as,  indee»J,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  to  subdue  tho  nui- 
sance of  continuous  blood  feuds, 
which,  before  the  English  became 
predominant  in  America,  aoem  to 
have  been  permanent  with  those 
tribes.  It  is  stated  that,  in  some 
of  them,  a.  young  man  could  not  bo 
married  nntil  he  exhibited  the  scalp 
of  a  slain  enemy.  No  wonder  that 
they  Ul  coalesced  againBt  the  white 
stranger,  and  that  they  could  not 
multiply  so  fast  as  their  in- 
vaders. Revenge  was  probably 
their  strongest,  as  their  most  ma- 
lignant, passion  ;  to  incorporate  it 
into  a  fixed  system  was  fatal. 

To  these  Americans  the  Germans 
of  Tacitus  have  been  often  com- 
pared ;    but  in  sanguinary    liabits 


the  Garm&nB  scarwff 
RhictiaiiA  sodTliran 
the  Tartars.  TTiucfifite 
with  high  resjiect  of  tbf  H 
monarchy  <!uDt«mpor*ry  ri 
—that  of  the  Odm»-rf 
his  mention  mny  bo  isoa 
thus:  'After  the  ScTtkin 
archy,  with  which  no  sin^ 
in  Europe  or  Asi»  mofleiri 
force,  the  royalty  of  ll«  1 
comas  by  far  tho'cIiHwt  ebI 
vigour  aud  ubandanea  tt' 
men,  beaidea  ia  lunfilr  U 
of  monev  a&d  all  otW  « 
(Thuc.  ii.  97.)  RIkwImIi 
us  a  specimen  (vm.  19)  bM 
cians  behave.  The  ilkMI 
sent  for  a  body  ottaerca^ 
cians  to  ncoompuiy  their  Ofl 
against  Symoose ;  iNt  il  ) 
too  lat<i,  f  o  they  senl  it  twfei 
diately  onderr  an  Athena  f 
with  orders  to  do  Mme  km 
it  to  the  enemy  on  tiie  Wtf' 
by  landings  on  the  oMct  I 
little  ravage  was  made  nptfb 
Tan^ra  of  BoM>tia ;  iteA,  ai 
was  made  near  to  Uytiki 
the  same  region.  Thn  M 
wholly  unprepared  for  atlid 
easily  taken.  ■  Tlw  TbnciiM 
the  historian)  nubtd  il 
slaughtered  the  popnlXtOD,  e 
young,  women  atii  ohUM 
aides  labouring  catUe,  vul  tS 
creatures.  For  tlut  "HsnrM 
is  Bs  murderooti  u  the  BMt 
dorous  of  barbariaoi^  f*^ 
over  it  can  attack  wiIImI 
And,  on  thie  oocaciau,  afigW 
a  very  lai^  ecfacwl  iif  hiji, 
made  a  unireml  tniirrW* 
No  ci^  of  Oraeca  wdMI 
pecletlly  a  tnora  tenflil*  Mb 
Hero,  neither  nrtiB^  M 
eiinted.  They  were  a  it*e 
troop,  wholly  ignorant  of  Biw 
and  fought  only  bccaun  Huj 
ordered  to  flgbt.  Biid^tlf 
did  but  carry  out  tlicir  ■ 
habit.  In  like  nusMr  <• 
that  in  the  time  of  Anc«w< 
the  Rhntiaiu  of  Qiilwrt 
invaded  tiie  tta^K/mi 
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liscriminately,  and  made 
^  pregnant  women.  The 
n  their  military  customs 
;  they  come  of  the  same 
are  but  slightly  mollified  ; 
omeric  Greeks,  especially 
ical  character  of  Achilles 
tie  better,  thongh  Accwc 
ffiQ,  words  not  easy  to 
had  begun  to  restrain 
ilcioQ  combines  Shame, 
?,  and  !Mercy ;  Nc/ievic 
fear  of  some  divine  re- 

(sides  the  general  causes 
which  acted  on  an  entire 
1,  special  incitement  arose 
Diperial    or    Hierarchical 

king  is  angry  that  his 
K)sed,  and  much  more  if 
be  disowned  and  defied, 
resistance  to  him  is  deemed 
lich  justifies  his  anger,  and 
evere  infliction  ;  and  the 
lied  to  disobedience  to  a 
Greek  writers  tell  hor- 
?s  of  Persian  queens,  who 
?ruel  and  slow  modes  of 
'  death  for  men  who  had 
hem ;  and,  from  the  equal 

of  some  Macedonian 
is  to  be  feared  that  the 
true.  That  executors  of 
*s  could  be  found  indicates 
»  servility  of  the  people, 
ere  has  been  military  re- 
wo  the  less  wonder  at 
to  any  severe  commands ; 
litary  discipline.  Mutila- 
nds,  ears,  and  nose,  seem 
jcii  ordinary  punishments 
n  with  the  ancient  Per- 
1  what  have  Englishmen 
kinst  them,  when  wo  know 
law,  at  no  distant  period, 
4  the  punishment  of  high 
The  criminal  was  hanged 

down  alive,  disembowel- 

cut  into  four.  Not  a 
r}*  ago,  Agha  Mohanuncd, 

to  the  Persian  crown, 
:apture<l  a  city  which  had 
tlio  cause  of  his  rival,  had 
*  human  eyes  brought  him, 
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torn  from  those  who  had  reniiited 
his  daims.  This  is  told  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  as  trustworthy  &ot 
From  a  country  which  conld  endure 
such  a  king,  what  oonld  be  hoped  ? 
Against  imperial  croelties, 
prompted  by  pride,  repnhlioan 
pride  and  democratio  sympathies 
first  made  practical  resistance  and 
really  tum^  the  tide.  The  Greek 
republics  in  general  claimed  thai* 
freemen  should  not  be  subject  to 
degrading  punishments.  Spartan 
officers  were  prone  to  use  the  stick 
against  soldiers  or  workmen,  boi 
tms  was  strongly  resented  by  the 
prevalent  Ghreek  spirit.  Already 
m  the  Persian  war,  D6fi>re  Athenian 
democracy  had  obtained  its  hiffheei 
pitch,  tlie  aristooratio  .^isonylns 
allndee  with  horror  to  the  barbari- 
ties of  punishment  too  well  known 
as  Asiatic.  The  Aamtum  appear 
to  have  gone  beyond  tne  Persians  in 
cruelty  to  eneniiee ;  whom,  if  we 
believe  their  own  scnlptnies,  they 
were  prond  to  impale  and  to  flay 
alive ;  but  the  Persians  too  went  to 
great  extremes.  Oroitea,  governor 
of  Sardis,  having  enticed  Poly- 
crates  of  Samoa  to  visit  him,  killed 
him  by  crucifixion.  Some  of  the 
deeds  attributed  to  Gambyses  are 
too  maniacal  to  reason  from;  but 
it  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
thought  outrageous,  in  punishment 
of  an  oppressive  satr^  to  kill  him, 
take  off  his  skin,  tan  it,  and  spread 
it  for  his  successor  to  sit  on.  To 
every  form  of  torture  and  to  pn* 
nishments  of  the  body,  the  demo- 
cratic Greeks  had  a  great  objection 
in  their  own  case ;  unhappily,  they 
approved  of  the  judicial  torture  A 
slaves.  In  fact,  both  they  and  the 
Romans  had  an  infatuated  idea 
that  this  conduced  to  the  disoover^ 
of  truth,  and  therefore  was  legiti^ 
mate.  Why  from  slaves  especially, 
and  not  also  from  freemen,  torture 
should  wring  out  truth,  no  one 
undertook  to  explain.  The  Romana 
seem  to  have  oojeoted  more  to  the 
ignominy  of  judicial  punishment 

00' 
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than  to  tlie  mfliotion  of  death.    To  rormidable  than  the  Pi 

military  execution  they  were  acous-  ^neratvs  ait^r-aiid  lUulJ 

tomed  ;  they  employed  it,  and  they  for  the  latter  is  ici|Mil»Ti 

sabmitted  to  itwitliottt  murmuring,  sionnl,  and  it  riaj-  reknt. 

thoagh  preferring  to  die  by  their  mercial   avuriKB    is  pBM 

ownoanda.    TlteAtlietiiansUioiight  unrelentiiig :    ouoe  nadi! 

tIiem§elTeB  merciful   in  not  oxtir-  goes    it^i    way  by  habit 

pating    the    whole    population    of  rontine  of  lawful  iMUtinaa 

Mitylene,  friends  aa  well  aa  enemies,  day  Slavery  und  tlw  a 

for  the  guilt  of  insurrection.     Re-  feeds  its  market  area  p 

Bcinding    that    decree,    they  were  of  hainan  snfTerinit.    lai 

highly  satisfied  that  their  general  fundamentally    Uifflilad 

put   to    death  only  one   thousand  coutinent  of  Africa;  aaj 

pereons    of    the    advorso    faction,  this  importaot  crisis,  whi 

Fear    had    suddenly    made     them  and  the  American  Usin 

cruel,  though  cmelly  was  fai'  from  nounoed  tdavBry,  the  Gm 

theii-  nature.     The  same  thing  may  pi-oiiounec  the  ^law  Tl»4 

bo  observed  of  the  Englisli  in  India,  ocean  to  bo  I'iniry,  and  a 

andof  tiieTm-ke.     Absurdly  partial  put  it  down  with  a  iiiffii 

and  essentially  selfish  in  old  days  insing  eqnni  diplomatii;  a 

as  was  the  hmitatiou  of  democratic  to  the  States  which  nartia 

claim,  yet  the  definite  and  peraiiiloDt  no  one  oin  foivsoe  a  pnh 

effort  against  the  torture,  scourging,  to  the  new  dovcIopiiMati 

and  judicial  execution  of  freemen  may  assume  in  U»  I^msSi 

was    a    very   important    germ    of  as  the  English  uitoain  a 

noblereontimentpervadingcommon  to  defy  the  motlieiM^wM 

life.     Republics   had  no  sympathy  cry  now  ariaoH  (not  a  day  fa 

with  royal  pride,  and  largely  idcu-  tliat  in  Knropa  frnxuiiii  *pn 

tified  cruelty  with   royalty.      The  ig  &  real  and  doultv  uii 

dignity   claimed    for    fifsmcn  re-  in   the  syKtom    kmi'irn  m 

denuded  to  the  dignity  of  human  slavery,  thu  wiUi  of  noq 

nataro.  for  mou'a  fiinoy  is  hit  t 

Meanwhile  out  of  industry  and  opiaodo  of  theboniblvdna 

commerce  and   the    enjoyment   of  Avarice  of  tnulm  may  H 

wealth  a  terrible  Avai'iee  bod  been  poto  with  rojral  Pnil«  ■• 

growing  up,  the  source  of  unlimited  Kpring  of    crni-hr;  iadw 

cruelties.      From   captives   of  war  tnoogh  an  luvwllRit  mn 

slavery    early    arose,    and     public  bod  niaster.     WlMtntlattfl 

slaves  were  used  in  mines  and  other  tho  upper  hftsd,  ho  aiA  onlj 

rode  works,  perhaps  in  all  the  early  kcIIs  and  fanya  bamaa  M 

monarchies.      Slaves  were  hunted  likewise  alimnlatow mail 

in  Africa  to  supply  tlio  mai'kets  in  of  hut  gain. 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Tunis ;  also         It  ware  well  if  niaia  li 

the  Phoenicians  caiiied  on  a  con-  wrro  nmricioiui    bnt  » 

tinuous  shive  ti-ade  in  prisouers  of  notions   ara   liaUn  to  id 

war — an  awful  portion  of   Immaa  slave  trade,  hi  cray  (ww 

sntTerijig  in  thase  days.     The  tier-  lion  in  exposed  lo  .tmiW 

mun?,  according  to  Tacitus,  dreaded  by  tho  land-invacimi  of  > 

slavery  chlDfiy  for  tlie  sake  of  their  aristt>orHcy  luid  ila  ImAt" 

women.     Imagination  cannot  oou-  ihtt  mib'tafy  lyetinB  a  J 

ceive  the  miacries  endured  by  cap.  extinct.       Avaritr   tfva 

tive  ladies;  indeed  many  a  barbarian  motive,  thoiiffh  ihr  1^*  ^ 

womanhadasQlf-rcspoct  as  resolute  builds  upon  itithcov'' 

as  have  our  ladies.     Avarice,  as  a  [lotmtod  ara  pivnlmli^^ 

source  of  lecklcss  cruelty,  is  more  unknown.     Mnnifixtlj  ^ 
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)eriy  of  every  nation, 
essary  of  life ;  if  any 
^atcr  riffht  in  it  than 

the  cultivator.  Yet, 
ugh  the  violences  of 

cultivator  becomes  a 

Some  military  lord, 
;stho  conqnering  state, 
,   and  in  process    of 

be  proprietor.     Laws 

•  are  interpreted  in 
c  great  lora ;  so  the 
lower  and  lower.  In 
asants  were  depressed 
I  imperial  edicts,  step 

•  miserable  serfs,  and 
real  slaves ;  we  have 
cm  rescued  and  raised 

imperial    power.     In 

Prussian  Poland,  and 

Prussia,  the  peasants 

y   made   independent 

r  of    the  Crown ;  in 

Parliament  bad  the 
ing  the  same  work  by 
the  middle  and  upper 
st  a  Crown  somewnat 
very  where  the  effort 
\  been  to  appropriate 
n selves;  nearly e very- 
rope  they  have  been 
in  France  only  through 
Dlution.  To  estimate 
ntailetl  by  aristocratic 
the  land,  we  must  not 

the  hard  life  of  the 
who  by  no  amount  of 
cam  enough  to  pro- 
Id  age,  and  is  thought 
•s  if  he  can  feed  and 
mily ;  but  we  must 
wretched  *  slums  *  of 
with  their  fetid  air, 
nd  diseased  degenenitc 
These  arc  the  sinks 
le  misery  of  the  coun- 

When?  town  land  is 

foot,  no  poor  man 
;  he  cjin  scarcely  have 
lome :  yet  into  our 
retched  beings  flock, 
'  ai-e  excluded  from 
rthplaces.  The  cities 
imperial  centralisation 


and  maniifiM}tiiring  indiuitij  have 
given  birth,  aire  as  hnffe  wans  on 
the  body  politia  Thedreadfol  dui- 
eases  irhich  afflict  dviliaed  man 
have  here  their  natural  home ;  here 
too  every  foreigpi  contagion  &idB  a 
suitable  nidus.  Health  is  the  first 
aim  of  the  barbarian.  Health  is  car- 
dinal to  every  man's  lu4>piness ;  to 
the  working  man  it  is  necessary  finr 
the  daily  supplies  of  his  &mily. 
A  healthy  people  are  the  strengui 
of  a  state ;  a  sickly  popolatum  is 
pnbKc  weakness;  bat  health  will 
not  be  s«ieTal  where  fiunily  is  niled 
onfiumVTand  private  ga4»i\ie 
impossible. 

Oraelty  to  innocent  animals  is 
inevitable  &om  the  modem  weapons 
of  slanghter  and  from  oar  sted- 
toothed  traps.  The  savage  man  is 
almost  as  merdfU  to  his  game  as 
is  the  savage  beast.  He  spares  io 
shoot  till  he  can  kill  oatr^t ;  he 

cannot  afford  to  throw  arrows  away* 
But  leaden  shot  in  any  number  can 
be  spared,  with  lin^^ering  agonies 
to  manjffled  birds  which  escape  the 
hand  oftheir  destroyer.  The  savage 
man,  like  the  savase  beast,  chases 
bis  victim  because  he  is  hungry,  or 
at  least  because  ho  wants  it;  and 
his  want  is  finite.  But  the  aocom- 
plished  Englishman  shoots  for  sport ; 
sport,  being  a  mental  impulse  or 
appetite,  is  insatiable,  and  thefefare 
far  more  deadly  than  hanger.  Ex* 
cuses  are  made,  no  doubt ;  some  one 
else  will  eat  the  innocent  game :  it 
is  valuable  human  food.  A  boast 
is  made  that  ninety  millions  of  rab- 
bits are  recced  for  the  consnmptioii 
of  our  nation.  Ninety  milUon  rab- 
bits sent  out  at  large  to  nibble  tho 
younff  shoots  of  the  gpx>wing  crops, 
— each  of  whom  destroys  and  wastes 
ten  times  what  a  tame  rabbit  would 
eat  in  a  hatch — are  boasted  of  as 
an  increase  of  our  supplies!  If 
twenty  million  of  these  reach  the 
town  markets  it  is  much;  how 
many  beside  are  cruelly  massacred 
with'  no  iprofit  to  man !  and  how 
many  bcsidei  with  unhappy  hares, 
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foioB,  catf,  stoftts  and  weasels,  aro  calamities.  When  Ibey  wsi 
held  for  days  and  nights  in  linger-  persed  among  tl>e  hokUuB, 
ing  torture  by  horrible  steel  traps  ?  martyr  people,  nttwstiitg  tb 
All  this  goes  on  in  the  midst  of  and  Uoly  Ood,  tkoy  bectaw]ii 
refinement,  without  prohibition  from  gentler,  and  wiser,  TEalM 
men  or  remonstrtuice  from  women,  them  whioli  dwvit  is  Uw 
It  is  a  fruit  of  the  modem  English  centro,  Jodan,  cooatantlj  iiit| 
system  of  game-preserving ;  it  is  and  softened  itx  Iaw*,  to 
coupled  with  a  landlord's  rights,  probably  in  the  dftya  ol  Ai 
and  with  the  artificial  love  of  Cssar  no  other  iiuiamd  Ui 
sport  which  the  cruel  Norman  tra-  compare,  nor  any  philcM 
cution  has  fostered  in  the  stolid  school  to  theirbetttroUgiou  la 
Anglo.SaKon  race.  In  the  midst  of  tbia  aruw  C 

What  now  of  that  eminently  anity,  proclaiming  itadf  1^  t 
human  passion,  BehgiooB  Emotion,  of  hamility, purity,  and lor^i 
and  that  theory  of  Ueligion  which  the  hard  and  cmid  materiil 
can  exist  only  in  a  hatnan  intellect  ?  iron  -  hearted  Riime.  T<t 
Notice  was  above  taken  of  the  fan-  Christianity  had  sopplaiiteii  1 
tostic  follies  by  which  religions  ism  in  imperial  pniteRaon>.ki 
thoaght  haa  generated  croclty  ;  but  itself  become  a  kinjfilam  < 
in  truth  the  action  of  religion  for  world,  it  undertook  rnal  tui 
good  and  for  evil  has  been  so  fitful  wars  for  the  Holy  St^nilcfa 
and  various,  that  to  write  at  once  presently  showed  itvclfinMU 
truly  and  concisely  on  the  sul^'ecl  only  and  ambitions,  but  Eun 
is  a  difficult  task.  Among  ancient  cruel,  gradnally  OBlrioppiag 
national  religions  none  is  so  apt  to  ferocity  of  thewildnttyrwrti 
move  our  contempt  astfaat  of  Egypt ;  Cmsado  agMnst  tlu)  AlDVOU 
next  to  this,  the  monstrona  fictions  unparalleled  in  Rotmu),  QrM 
of  Indian  mytliology  amaze  ns.  sian  or  any  ancient  Uirtotj 
Yet  both  religions  appear  to  have  to  as ;  and  tha  Itujnixition, 
aided  gentleness  and  repressed  tighed  at  its  oloao,  yn»  a  ^ 
cruelty  in  the  main.  Regard  for  dehberat«  atroui^,  ooolin 
sncred  animals  was  in  both  carried  centuries  as  a  pioof  iort 
to  an  absurd  extreme  ;  indeed,  the  which  will  for  BVwr  be  brW 
Egyptian  crabalmiug  of  so  many  infaroims  and  cxeonfate;  ; 
seems  to  indicate  a  belief  in  their  prctcnsionH  wore  tnaLiiantii 
immortality  and  future  resurrection,  of  a  gontlo  and  ]nviag  r 
if  that  is  the  tme  interpretation  of  What  stronger  HMtimoey  < 
the  human  emhalming.  He  this  as  have  of  the  btal  (woilraty ' 
it  may,  an  amiable  tenderness  for  — rspcciatly  tba  anibitioM  > 
the  lower  animals  has  proceeded  pirinff — Inwards  pstnone  a 
from  both  these  centres,  and  seems  tVliat  gn^t«>r  proof  t*  biM 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  the  common  santiiDcnlftfllx 
general  softcnin?  of  the  national  tudo  tnnst  insist  on  btiffil 
character;  though  Indian  fanaticism  fantasioa  of  tbiwa  K&coii 
allowed  strange  firf/-torraent  to  de-  profcBS  to  be  pniin«it  in  w 
voices,  and  a  later  coimption  of  Wars  innuroetmbJii,  onrtiip* 
the  saored  books  introduced  the  texts,  the  Papacy  hat  M* 
burning  of  widows.  The  rehgion  fromitH  commBncHmentl^l* 
of  Persia  and  of  Judsa  was  in  iu  of  the  Thirty  Yeaw'Warinfl" 
theory  &r  nobler — at  least  it  was  NearlyamiuenntaraliftintM 
less  uicmstcd  and  buried  in  fable  vat.  What  fnrtlis'i*  talP< 
and  mystery:  nevertheless  each  was  the  Popes  bestotring  kiB|H 
fiercer  and  severer,  until  the  He-  yond  tbp  ocean  va  %■■* 
brews  fell  into  the  gravest  national    others  wbo  acmH  ooaqoB  W 
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nonr  of  the  Chnrch  P  and 
ong  tisano  of  frightfiil 
;ses  which  followed,  with 
Mo  agony  ?  What  of  the 
Fort  of  the  Papacy  to  em- 
)n8  in  foreign  and  in  civil 
'ho  matter  is  monmfnlly 
needs  no  comment, 
w,  behold,  a  new  horror 
upon  ns — Cruelty  in  the 
pretensions  of  Science! 
ras  going  to  set  Religion 
lie  held  up  her  torch  to 
)  the  deformities  of  super- 
id  display  the  wickedness 
m, 

i  cGcli  ro^ionibos  ostendebat 
per  aspt'ctu  mortalibus  ioBtans : 

Science  has  become  a  riral 
rtures  of  the  Inquisition, 
icr^ase  of  knowledge  has 
torment  still  more  ing^ni- 
rhat  RcientiBc  zeal  can 
verlook  and  as  it  were 
Bering,  is  almost  inevitable 
)rofe8sions,  and  sometimes 
i  censured.  In  our  attack 
I  during  the  Crimean  war 
sh  officer  on*  board  one 
lips  described  with  enthu- 
3w  *  beautifully '  he  was 
from  the  Russian  forts; 
if  the  damage  had  been 
IT  wonld  have  abated  his 

admiration.  Lady  Sale, 
ut  np  with  her  husband 
ibad,  in  the  crisis  of  our 
struggle,  describes  with 
tiow  wc  poured  shot  and 
:ho  natives  who  desired  to 

from  their  town.  With 
JLS  not  Science,  but  Fear, 
is[)ire(l  joy  in  witnessing 
t  of  deadly  missiles.  The 
as  the  soldier,  must  steel 
temporarily  at  least)  so  as 
t  or  neglect  the  suffering 
n  causes:  else,  he  cannot 
his  duty.  Oat  of  this  con- 
las  grown  a  terrible  licence. 
*rs  ago.  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
troduction  to  the  Bridal  of 
,ne,  denounced  as  '  murder ' 
rcment  of  men  (since  called 


biologists)  in  killing  frogs  and  other 
small  animals.     A  few  years  later, 
all  England  shudderedat  the  horrors 
narrated  of  Majendie;  bat  we  hoped 
that  only  Frenchmen,  only  foreigpi- 
ers,  could  perpetrate  such  things. 
Alas,  they  are  not  to  be  confined 
by  geographical  limits.     Science  is 
cosmopolitan.    Our  pupils  stndy^  in 
foreign  schools,  learn  m>m  foreigpi 
masters,  and  imbibe  foreign  senti- 
ment; but  England  has  Men  very 
slow  in  learning  into  what  lavish- 
ness    of  oroelty  against  innocent 
creatures  the  insatiable  cnriosity  of 
Scienoe  has  advanced.    It  is  true 
that  men  are  not  yet  ostensibly 
and  avowedly  its  victims.    When 
it    condescends    to    apolognse,    it 
alleges    that    mercy    to    diseased 
man  prompts  and  instifies  cmelty 
to  lower  animals;  oat  this  ezoose 
can    only  blind    those    who  wish 
to  be  blinded.    The  torturers  are  not 
aiming  to  heal  A  B  or  M  N :  they 
are  seeking  for  large  views,  scientific 
facts,  bioloffical  doctrines.      Very 
few  of  the  whole  number  of  torturers 
are  practising  physicians  or   sur- 
g^ns:   they  are  prevalently  Pro- 
fessors or  Students  of  Biology.  Any 
common  person  who  can  persuade 
three  or  four  others  to  abstain  from 
unwholesome  quality  of  food  and 
drink,  from  equally  noxious  excess, 
and  from  other  unhealthfnl  habits, 
does  more  to  forbid  disease  and  pre- 
vent human  suffering  than  a  wholo 
legion    of   ruthless    torturers    can 
achieve  for  the  restoration  of  lost 
health.      Barbarians    are    healthy 
enough,    until    corrupted    by    our 
fiery  liquors    or   infected    by  our 
artificial  diseases.     Bastics  every- 
where are  healthy,  if   allowed  to 
select  wholesome  spots,  with  good 
air  and  water.    There  is  no  scientifio 
secret  in  health.     The  laws  of  a 
nation  onght  not  to  count  on  pre- 
valent disease,  and  seek  for  pro- 
foundly  artificial  remedies,  but  to 
discourage  or  forbid  the  causes  of 
disease.    Oive  us  ftir  play,  and  we 
shall  be  hoilthj  enongrn  by  simpler 
modes  of  life;  and  who  dt  as  con- 


feBiBCB  himself  so  base-,  as  to  tlpsirc  man  tortures  ibeaa 

innocent  animals  to  be  tortnwd  for  turpB,    th6-0n!jr  KjHj  tlal  t 
tho  cbanco  of  its  bringing  him  some  .givon    is,  beoamie  we  tn  W 

relief  in  a  posBible  disease  '■'     Witli  telli^ot.      If  in    tit*  epi 

the  Tast.mfiss  of  the  torturers,  how-  this  ig  justifiable!,  tbea  »  jiri 

ever,  this  is  &  wholly  iosincere  ex-  might  permit  »  devil  tv  tm 

ouae.      Thoy  are   really   eager  for  in  thecanseof  dlBbolicBCMMt 

Discovery,  as  ft  worthy  and  anfficicnt  tall;  of  hutoan  di^itj  at  ■  i 

end    in    itself.       What,    they    cnJl  vhvinan  BhonldtMttaliobvtn 

Science  cannot  be  legally   defined,  isabsurd.   The bioloeiatsvrli 

Every  isolated  fact  is  always  po«-  men  who  will  put  forward  li 

sihly  an  item  in  a  science  that  is  imTDortalityagkCkotwiueblft 

ttbont  to  be.     What  is  the  tuTn]»m-  immeasurably  aboivaoiailL  ' 

tnro  of  a  cat's  liver  ;  how  hot  scald,  am  more  liksly  to  avixw  tk*  ( 

ing  water  must  bo  to  kill  a  rabbit ;  embpdiod  soul  is  m  pliyitoil  nq 

what    is  the   effect    of   etjcking  n.  bility,  and  life  after  dMlAl' 

needle  into  the  heart  of  a  dog — are  dream  of  ignorance ;  tial  ■ 

with  these  men  scientific  facts  ;  and  pbyeically  descsnded  fnn  I* 

necessarily  so.    Thus  all  indulgence  telligenfc  and  non-hnmKi  eipi 

of  wild  and  wanton  cariosity  mnst  and  is  sopitrate  from  hnk  P 

pass  aa   Science    legally;    whether  gree  not  in  kind.     Il  ha»»i"' 

pi'actiBed  by  a  little  boy  or  n  pre-  snspected     and     rorapbiiil 

tontioiis    sciolist.       Young    Watta  paticni'*  in  hotipitni  bt  sM  ■ 

displeased  his  aunt  by  his  studies  on  treuted     by     motbod*  wtiit 

the  tea-kettle :  they  were  the  be^n-  uatura,  but  aro 

ningBof  his  discoveries  in  the  Gt«am.  What-  sort  of  ' 

engme.     If  a  precocious  boy  begin  can  wb  ^q>ect  trom  my 

hi.i  discoveries  by  impaling  hedge-  can  thus  teach  by  tnrtam  *' 

hogs  and  mutilating  eats,  who  can  students  who  can  ocdan't*''' 

deny  that  he  may  be  on  his  road  to  The  aensitiven««i   at  A»  ^ 

become  a    biologist  greater    than  frame  ia  tin*  onlj"  jo^  l^' 

Majesdie  P  reason  why  tbfl  toriair  irf  4*1 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  cent  is  a  wickodawt  •*^'^ 

those  who  are  pitiless  to  tho  lower  (if  ilmosb  b«  toflioM)  dW 

animals  would  nil  be  pitiless  to  the  madoas  painlartaasiif  h(:v 

hnman  race  ;  but  it  is  certain  thnt  very  mamo  nrenmmt  afpl**' 

they   could   not  go   throngh  their  [icTOOtly  and  in  it«  fnl**  ■ 

dreadful  task  if  they  had  any  feci-  vi;rt*5hmtodnnim»Kj*l|"W 

ing    for    the    poor  animals.     The  the  warm-blooded.     T*  i^  ^ 

heartlessness  of  professorial  niter-  liviiig  bnr«o  day  nfl<r  ib?^ 

ancea    chills    us    to    the    maiTOW.  to  pnictijxt  stn<lcnt>  in  diM^ 

"Here  is  a  rabbit  in  which  ten  days  a  criinfj  andnbominaliaiji^ 

130  I  excised  the  accessary  nervo,  inonatrone  irom  hi*  v*  hrjj 

I  drop  it  from  a  height  of  two  feet,  immortal  aool.     An  fawJBMJ 

and  then  connt  tho  pnlaalions  of  tho  would  in    a  coapfe  of  f^J 

heart.     I  will  now,  while  1  hold  (he  untcach     all     tflndmie"  ■•' 

animal,  pinch  the  lail,  which  at  ile  hniuau    anScriiw,  if  '"'I'li 

extremity  is  exceedingly  sensitive ;  are  endurod,  and  (any  •  t^ 

and  I  will  do  it  so  that  the  animal  greater  hcartlcanMl  '^^^ 

shall  not  be  able  to  cry  ont,  bat  the    worst    barbK«aa   W J 

shall    manifest  its  pain    by  strng-  art  of  magic  and  tvnrtj,*^ 

gling.'      What  a  malignant  being  of   fiilso  region,  can  "^ 

has   the   Creator  put  in   authority  cruelty  of  boirtlo**^'' 
over  the  helpless  animals !  Thns  Tt»  1 

When  wo  osk  by  what   right  a  AUumt  m  ^ 
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in  the  fact  that  He 
?ing  capable  of  such 
endowed  with  such 
I ;  but  "we  do  not ' 
I  onrselves  to  Athe- 
ne that  the  cruelties 
st  Ih)  controlled  by 

tlie  many :  as  the 
st  not  be  allowed  to 
her  niflst  the  heart- 
ce  must  be  adtnitted 
vei-sal  ruler,  and  be 
vhere.  Universally, 
f  man  depend  on  a 

law,   which  has  to 
detail    to    control 

cruelty.  Why  do 
itesmen,  who  would 
a  shilling,  make  no 
ealing  a  kingdom  ? 
10  murder  make  a 
murder  of  ihousands 
',  because  in  deciding 
A  considerations  are 
jiiount.  A  jury  is 
^o  award  a  small  sum 
lout  a  solemn*  pledge 
0  a  verdict  according 
:  Cabinets  and  Par- 
ubjected  to  no  such 
rive  their  votes  ba- 
red ly,    according    to 

thi'ir  party.  The 
(loralise  war  always 
sticui,  on  which  side 
(1  while  war  is  pend- 
is  {itteinpt  is  oflen 
IV  judicial  decision  of 
of  the  siicred  forms 
h  alone  we  trust /or 
»ur     privutc     aflaii*s. 

not     onthroneil     in 

:  applies  to  national 
jrenei-ally.  Natural 
e>sarily  a  part  of 
ri;^'hts  of  individuals 
L  parti<.'ipiiti(»n  in  Air, 
lid,  which  are  general 
ught  to  be  discussed 
biiiss<Ml  by  the  enact- 
coiHiuest  and  force 
posed.  And  not  the 
i  only  :  the  Rights  of 
.nitures  are  a  fit  topic 


for  purely  moral  diflciurion ;  and  ia 
all  these  matters,  whatever  results 
of  discussiou  commend  themielTes 
to  the  general  consoience,  will  be 
fitly  m&e  to  prevail  in  the  bif^best 
law  and  policy.  When  'this  is 
neglected,  war  or  violent  revolution 
at  length  ensues.  Thus  the  Ameri- 
can Union  suffered  her  tremendous 
civil  struggle:  thus  France  en- 
countered her  awful  internal  con- 
Tulsion.  Are  we  still  unable  to 
learn  that  justice  is  the  basis  of*  all 
wel&ro  ?  that  the  sweetest  use  of 
wealth  is  to  cnltivate  the  regards 
of  others  P  that  the  noblest  exercise 
of  power  is  to  raise  the  fallen  and 
tenderly  uphold  the  weakP  that 
knowledge  severed  from  love  is  as 
apples  0?  Sodom,  and  applied  for 
cruelty  is  an  odious  Uack  art  ? 

The  phenomena  of  the  pxesent  daj 
show  England  to  be  at  the  orisis 
which  a  Prodicns  might  call  *  the 
choice  of  Hercules '  between  virfoe 
and  vice.  It  is  a  qtiestion  wbeiber 
our  vast  mechanical  developments, 
wealth,  and  material  science  shall 
minister  to  the  ignominions  ease  and 
boundless  luxury  of  a  few,  to  wanton 
and  endless  curiosity  with  plentiful 
cruelty  and  impurity;  or  whether 
the  spirit  shall  rule  over  the  flesh, 
morality  over  selfishness,  pity  and 
respect  over  reckless  hardness  of 
hcs^. 

It  is  pretended  by  the  defend- 
ers  of  cruelty  that  the  advocates 
of  Right  and  Tenderness  aim  to 
maintain  Morals  as  a  finished  and 
uncxpanding^  science.  Such  is  the 
reply  given*  (in  a  loader  of  the 
Times)  by  some  one  put  up  to 
answer  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's 
noble  letter;  and  it  instructively 
shows  where  it  is  that  we  definitely 
separate  from  our  opponents.  By 
all  means  we  maintain  that  Morals 
is  an  expanding  science,  but  the  ex- 
pansion which  we  see  and  plead  for 
IS  the  i^vcrsd  of  that  which  they 
propose  to  us  as  growth  and  im- 
provement. We  sa^  that  Morality 
takes  up  as  new  topics  the  rights  m 
the  commonalty  as  agMnst  rolers, 
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the  rights  of  a  nation  as  against 
privileged  classes,  the  rights  of  women 
against  men,  the  claims  of  foreigners 
to  equal  rights  as  liunian  beings, 
the  rights  of  all  human  beings  to 
be  treated  as  persons,  not  as  cliattels, 
and  linally  the  rights  of  animals  as 
against  the  human  race.  Surely 
tliere  is  much  expansion  of  idea 
here  ;  we  do  not  make  of  Morals  a 
science  which  was  closed  eighteen 
hundred    years    ago.     But    if    we 


nnderstand    the  writer, 
expansion  to  expand  tl 
of   great  biologists  to  n 
selves  a  curse  to  animat 
All  such  horrors  are  ret 
not  expansion.     If  such 
become  national,  Histon 
how,  when  men  have  beco 
against    snfiering,   every 
sapped,  impurity  quickly 
and   the    race   becomes* 
enfeebled. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FRASEH'S  MAGAZINE, 

Sir, — May  I  6U£rprcst  tlio  entry  in  your  next  issue  of  an  explanation  to  th< 
the  fij[j:urL'S  givoii  by  the  writer  of  '  Emplo^'mont  in  India*  in  your  Juniuk 
regarding  tlio  i>nY  aiul  prospects  of  Covenanted  Civilians  relate  to  the  Madn 
the  Service  only? 

The  Civilians  in  Madras  number  only  159  and  in  Bombay  163,  whili"  th^ 
(;n  the  J^•n^'al  lv'<iablishment,  of  whom  over  190  belong  to  the  North- Weft  P 

The  Ktagnation  of  promotion  so  long  felt  in  the  North- West  is  also  felt. ' 
perhaps  to  tlie  samo  de^'ree,  in  the  other  provinces  attached  to  the  Bengal  Ptt 

lu  tlic  Nortli-Wcst  tlie  junior  collector  (on  Rs.  2,250  a  month)  is  in  hi$  » 
service. 

Excluding  absentees  on  furlough,  there  are  nine  Civilians  in  their  I4ih  yrt 
at  this  moment  paid  ars  follows: — 

Four  Ks.  500  a  month,  two  7CX),  and  three,  holding  special  appoints 
tem|>orary  nature,  1,200  to  1,250. 

These  appointments  at  1, 200  and  1,250  will,  when  vacated  by  the  pTCScntb 
1)0  revived  before  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  North-AVest  Civilians  in  the  regular  line,  who  arrived  in  India  dnrii^ 
in  their  I4tli  year  of  standing),  cannot  expect,  if  things  go  on  as  at  prceent,  D 
than  K's.  1,000  a  month  for  the  next  four  or  five  years;  they  cannot  hop* 
collectors  for  ;iny  time  till  some  years  longer,  or  that  they  will  xvally  be  eol 
receipt  of  full  j):iy  until  they  have  served  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

And,  until  they  nsich  the  ^^rade  of  Rs.  1,000  a  month,  four  or  fiv*»  yciis 
they  must  bo  content  with  salaries  varying  from  500  and  700  in  the  cold'v<-itl 
and  900  in  the  hot. 

1  woukl  ask  you  in  the  interests  of  young  men  likely  to  compete  for  Iw 
.•Service  appoint nunts,  and  in  tlie  interests  of  the  North- West  Civilians  wh 
waiting'  fur  recL-.-ss,  to  ])ublish  this  letter  in  cxtento,  or  give  the  sah^tsocc  ia 
your  next  Magazine. 

Yonw  &c 


AoKA,  N.W.P. :   Fo'rf'cn/  11,  1S76. 
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a  FOREIGN  POLICT  AND  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


»pcnfi  it  becomea 
more  apparent  that 

tlic  East  which 
ilhc  by  '  diplomatic 
ings  too  deep  for 
iowD- trodden  frag- 
t  popalations  that 
1- Western  diatricta 

Knropean  Turkey 
i  np  to  that  pitch 
;li  makea  it  easier 
lan  to  yield.  They 
ii-k  so  thoroughly 
ly  that  they  will 
t  hit)  hand,  Dor  lay 
1  until  they  see  him 
tini  the  country  or 
Tcipii  intervention 
:m   harm.        While 


■itia.  but  now  ncwB 
laily  til  at  armed 
ing  up  everywhere 
on;.' tlie  Hungarian 
roiitifr.  Discontent 
part  of  the  wretched 
ly  wauta  the  en- 
A  little  success  to 
n  active  and  wide- 
jr  freedom.  The 
is  threatened  with 
ination.  Portions 
le  itihabitants  of 
itenefpNi  are  eager 
nient  tliat  will  pnt 
deous  tyranny  that 
i-astated  the  land. 
iTork  are  therefore 
plomat — esscn  tially 
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a  tcmporiser  —  cannot  hope  to 
copo  with.  To  those  who  groand 
the  chances  of  peace  in  Karope  on 
the  3Qcce«a  of  diplomatic  effort* 
that  statement  most  be  causo  for 
an  intense  ainrm,  for  nothing  will 
socm  to  remain  in  their  view  to 
Kland  between  us  and  a  terrihlti 
war  that  may  draw  all  Earopo 
into  its  vortex.  A  latent  feeling  that 
this  waa  to  be  the  end  of  tbc  pre< 
f^nt  state  of  tension  has  no  doubt 
lurked  in  men's  minds  ever  aince 
tiie  iuBurgents  rose  in  arms ;  and 
that  feeling  is  now  so  strong  that 
the  least  hint  of  a  mieanderBtnnd- 
in;^  between  tlio  Powers  pmducns  ft 

—those  modem  political  barometers. 
People  are  anxiously  enquiring 
'  What  will  Austria,  what  will  RoBsia 
do  F  '  and  it  is  felt  that  the  leui 
false  step  on  the  part  of  either  of 
those  Powers  toAy  produce  initaat 
conflict. 

At  snch  a  time  the  for^gn  policy 
of  England  becomes  again  an 
object  of  the  first  importanoe.  Wa 
may  be  pronoanced  ont  of  the 
reckoning,  onr  peaoefiil  attitude 
may  be  pointed  to,  and  oar  changed 
feeling  towards  Turkey  aa  proof 
that  whatever  happens  we  ahonld 
not  interfere  ;  but  for  all  that  the 
fact  remains  that  the  i-\'[>r< '^■i>'>n  <>t' 
oar  sympathy  for  one  ••uh-  ^-r  tin- 
other,  the  giving  of  .-"r  roimt*-- 
nance  to  Austria  or  l<i  Ruina  as 
againat  Torkey,  or  to  'I'nrkey  a* 
against  those  who  are  lining  to  post 
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oil*  thtirvoki*,  would  ilo  more  to  brinj'  we  firmlv  believe   that 

on   tlu-  crisis  tli.iii  any  other  event  step  Entjland  did  inon' 

runceivabk'.        Our    interests     are  Eastern  Question  aiv.i. 

Kuropi-an  still ;  we  yet  hold  the  keys  soluble  except  by  war  t 

of   tlio    Mc'diterranean ;  and  while  events  pnt  tog-ether.    V 

we    do    so,    nofhint^    ean    ha])pen  jealousies  that  had  K^r. 

alnni'  its  casicrn  shores    in  whieh  inflamed  to  eairerne>^  ti 

we  luLve  not   a  niu.st  vital  intei*est :  bition  of  Russia;   wiA't 

no  niovt'ini'ut    can  he  made  by  ns,  jealons\- of  France ;  a:i 

tlu'Ti'iore,  without  producing  residts  Court     of     Austria    vi 

wliicli  the    li<^ht -hearted    spirit    of  sense  of  perplexity  an  1 

the  day  is  «ndy  loo  ready  to  under-  llussia  felt  that  Kn^r'iii" 

rate.  have    Kijryj>t,    and    iva 

ir  ])roof  Wire  wanted  of  the  truth  this  tacitly  ini]»lied  T^a* 

of  tliat  ii<-ertion.  it  is  to  be  found  have  Constant inopl.'.   A 

in   the  s(iw:ition    produced   by  the  not    fail    to    ri-oocrni.N'^  t' 

])urchasi»  (»t'tlie  Suez  Canal  shaix^s.  event  she  would  havi-  T 

I r  we  are  to  lu'lifve  the  assertions  (»f  her  position     probably 

the  Ministry,  that    purchase    never  Knmee  was  roused  io 

nirant    aiiylhini^    political — it    was  fancied  iM^hts  in  the  M*" 

<»n!y  a  bit  ( it' coinnierciid  speculation,  arul  in    Ktrypt  fi-oni  tri- 

I'lntrlund  liacl  become  a  shareholder  of  *  perfidious  Albion.'  - 

in  avery  iniliflerent  Franco-T\<ry])tian  moment    tlie    most  e\t' 

('oni]»any.  i'l  the  hope  of  exercisint;  necTssiiry  on   our  ]inr: 

S(»nu;     unihtined    and     undefhiabh'  the  iealonsv  c»f  Fni:u\" 

Citnirol   ov(  .•    its  management,  and  m<x    out    into    active  i 

that  was  all.   Ihii  until  one  Minister  airgressitm.      There  ^l!*' 

ai'iei'  ano!li('i'ha«l,  with  a  unanimity  tinanciers  wlio  have  c:r: 

which  wa->    vi^ibh'   thnni^li  all  the  nefarious  iranie  of  l-:r. 

coiif laijict i.Mis     iiiat     characterised  in  Kixypt  as  in  Tnrk:y 

t h«'irc.\planati< 'lis  in  (h.'tail,  laboured  louij   for  their   ehan«>> 

h.'ird  to  lianum  1"  this  conception  of  in*;  with  all  tl:e   pluiui- 

the    'stroke'    into   ])e(jpl(i*s   heads,  they  have  only  one  c:irJ 

n<)  <»nc  tliouLrhi    ot'  acceptinjji;  it   in  save    themselves  fri>i:i  • 

tliat  sober  liirht.     There  was  a  cap-  They  seek  to  diiiv,  n-er-. 

thr-owiuLT  and    huz/ainL;  over  it  the  thrift v but  vain  an«l  iiT'--' 

liml  ti'ioiiirh,  as  an    inilication  that  populaei-bv\vorkir.'ji»nt.. 

tl  •• '|',)!-:.'>  liad  at    last   L'iven  us  'a  of  Knjrland   which  the: 

:-|ii»M*tiil  |i..(i«j-!i  pulley  :' that  we  had  these   Canal  shares    iW 

Lri\  til  t  iic  ••hall' iiLTc  <lircct  to  Russia  should     our    Mit;i>trv    :• 

a'l  I    Au-::ia     h.'-ncelorth  to    count  time  lx»tray  that    sli-rt- 

v.Iih    liuL-land    In   tlicir  ])roieets  for  whieh,    alas!     tliey    h^ 

d'vidinLr  ihi"  cai'ca-^   of  Turkey  be-  well     taught     us     t-*    • 

iwrip  I'nin.     As  wi'  inte^'preted  at  doidit  the   financiers  w.i 

I.oisic.  vM   il.M    liiniijK',     There   was  They  will,  umler  ei'Trr-t 

:.   't-r  vi-lMr  il.rtni-jh  all  the  reserve  sitv  of    ehcckinat ir.L*  r  - 

t  .  ( '"livi -:  .-.liil.  on  'I. com'  hand,  the  tiri*  with  thcr  L-aiii*.  .' 

I      •!•  !n>ii::.'i  »:i^   fi'.f  a   imv.    \  i'_rour.  p<»oi*  pcasan'  ai:d   :' 

w.iile.      tiii        thr     «■  lnr.      Turkcv  artisan  in  FniTico  !«• '. 

I'ni     an     :;•'■>- iuM     of    tt-cMc-ness.  best    thev   ean.  s'lst.k '    ' 

N"*    all    i!.f    '.dii.ii'id   •'\nlanations  ardiuir  as  jiatr'n^      ' 

<'i"     Miiii-tcrx     have    bicn    able     to  their  d':tv  to  thtir-v   ' 
d.*-|ie|    il.i-    i!i:p!-e-«-in:i     then   L-'iv^'U,  Onr    Miiiisters    'i'  *' 

!••  e;iu^e   II   spl'ir ''iT  t  r«  i':i  peopli-'s  oWU  SiUUl'f  hiucr     of    tliis  !••  •• 

s'"  S''  of   tln"  titn«  -^  ot*  thin  LIS  :  juul  pre-'^nt 'ihowiugr  tl.0T.>-  • 
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I  the  bad  impression  of 
ct  in  tvery  way  poB- 
have,  for  tlio  time, 
■liivo  ijf  Kgypt  to  his 
;  but  the  danger  is  that 
tiun  of  his  bankraptcy, 
:it,  may  again  tempt 
toricre— to  do  some, 
tcr  np  his  throne,  and 
jcky  zoo,ooo^  a  year 
promised  us  with  hia 
sity  of  heart.  They 
eve  Jlr.  Cave's  Report, 
ly  real  information  is 
d  reckon  that  the  nced- 
bc  given  without  much 
ev  und  all  their  foU 

oblivions  of  the  fact 

ut  which  the  debt  of 
:^d   and     floating,   has 

indicates  that  it  has 
ich  more  likely  to  be 
tool,  than  io,ooofiool. 
,  like  Ilia  master,  has 
i{li  as  to  his  resonrcea 
lings,  bnt  our  Govem- 
us  little  ground  for 
I  will  see  this.  Com- 
y  of  simple-minded 
[omen,  led  by  a  man  of 
>n  too  Oriental  not  to 
as  of  Arabian  Nights' 
und  things  Turkish 
1  because  they  belong 
d  V.ast  from  whence 
oy   are    too   likely   to 

the  poverty  of  the 
lo  wretched  fellaheen, 
-ving  and  overworked 
K'li  by  the  lash  to  la. 
I ver- mortgaged  estates 
rift   bankrupt  master 

sensual  luxury,  who 
g  of  tempting  the  vir- 
^  at  his  exotic  tawdiy 
fisof  io,oooi.atatime, 
[>f  slaves  and  eunuchs, 
d  concubines,  almost 
jfihe  Sultan.     If,  for- 

fucts,  onr  Government 
>s  into  the  Egyptian 
)  tension  in  Eastern 
lardly  fail  to  snap,  and 


It    i 


powj 


we  almost  despair  of  a  MiuintrT 
nhicli  by  its  conduct  in  this 
wretched  Sue*  Canal  affair  really 
Iwtrayed  that  it  mtod  the  luQu* 
cnce  of  England  intlnitely  lower 
ihan  any  I'ovvor  in  Europe, 
Its  ignorance  snd  1  ight- hearted. 
ness  are  dumhfonnding  to  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men.  The 
spectncle  that  the  vapouring  of  the 
Premier  presents  at  snch  times  is 
food  for  bitter  reflection  enongh. 
What  then  has  England  come  to 
that  she  should  incontinenUy  slap 
fuces  all  round,  and  Bay  with  a  light 
luugb.  It  is  nothing?  Is  it  nothing 
to  uiink  that  at  a  time  when  every 
step  demanded  the  most  wary  cau- 
tion, wu  should  liave  ^one  headloug 
intu  an  affair  that  has  more  than 
anything  else  made  mntterings  of 
coming  war  run  from  the  Boa- 
p horns  to  the  Neva,  from  the 
U^abe  to  tlie  Seine  F  That  our 
leaders  Hhould  look  as  innocent  as 
lambfl  overtho  bnsiness,  and  express 
their  snrpHse  tliat  anybody  should 
think  that  England  has  any  spirit 
or  influence  left,  drives  ns  to 
despair.  Somethiug  altogether  dif- 
ferent, altogether  more  noble,  was 
demanded  of  England  at  a  time 
when  a  crisis  is  drawing  to  a  head 
in  the  East  which  before  many 
years  are  over  may  change  the 
/ace  of  Europe.  We  have  power 
there  still.  Onr  follies  prove  it  more 
than  our  wisdom,  As  nsual,  we 
fear  that  the  course  wo  shall 
take  will  depend  upon  accident 
more  than  on  design  ;  bat  ho  far  as 
n-gards  J'.gypt  it  is  jasl  possible 
that  its  debt  may  be  big  unongli 
111  frighten  oven  onr  sanguine 
Ministry  and  make  them  keep  hands 
uQ'.  They  have  bad  a  lesson  there 
in  miiTiy  ways,  and  onght  to  have 
a  juBlcr  mnuinrc  of  English  pownr 
and  English  rRsponsibilitios  abroad 
than  thoy  Iiad  before. 

Hot  to  return  lo  Turkey.     This 
docreptt  power  ■«  now  wreatUng  in 
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apparently  ite  last  throes.  Althongh  in  Tu      , , 

it  naa  ceased  to  pay  «aj  interest  uo       i  n'litim reiJfy i 

on  its  foreign  debt,  it  proves  to  be  noir  i  lew     mlgeot 

too  poverty-stridcen  to  be  able  to  free    is  tuai.   nimniBdiiig  ] 

find  meaiiB  to  carry  on  its  intent^  aboold  hold  fiteir  btuid.i  uiic 

administration  onder  the  burden  of  the  Turk  ud  Uil-iu  to  Gglit 

whatisaa  jetbnt  BTerysmallwar.  TbB  Tnrk  bentuti  —  au    biui 

The  loan  feror  has  done  ita  wont,  the  long  ran  ba  would  bo,  il 

and  the  professed  philo-Tark,  who  he  haa  gronild  dawn    no  \ct\ 

BO  long  as  the  business  paid  oouTd  worthy  to  live  at  ali^tbe  I' 

not  say  enongb  abont  the — always  Qnasfaon    might    bo    solvud 

coming — regeneration    of    Turkey,  fuhion  tint  oontd  not  fail  1o 

who,  while  he  saw  the  brutal,  be-  iVestem  Sniope,  which  wai 

sotted  Snitan  waste  the  sabstance  to  see  Bneuk  it  the  Bospbor 

that  had  been  cajoled  out  of  iJie  far  that  nuttar  Anstria  citbi 

industrious     toilers     of     Western  a  sew  Bontbem    powei 
Europe  in   all  manner  of  naelees  •    •     • 


whims  and  vain  debaucheries,  while  towMXds  other  powei^  and  A 

beneath    his     eye     Turkey     grew  usable  to  diotite  in  dM  .11 

poorer,   more    squalid,    while    his  nuuan. 

ear  was   filled  with    the   cries  of  And  is  there  any  chance  < 

misery  wrung  from  a  pwple  de-  ft  solution  of  the  queation  P 

spoiled  of  the  means  of  living  to  iSiAj  there   is,    but   we    fca 

feed  his  insatiable  greed  of  gain,  poanbly.     Sbonld  tt  cotne  al 

still  could  concoct  glowing  pictorea  will    be  as   much    because 

of  prosperity,  of  coming  regenera-  financial    difficulties    which 

tion,  ought  now  to  sit  down  and  look  othet-    powers    besides   Tori 

at  his  work.     If  there  is  any  con-  beowise   motives    of    hniu&i 

science  left  in  him,  he  could  hardly  faeemttce  sj^  to  be  fonnd 

turn  round  and  sleep  with  bapOT  policy     of     snirounding     4 

dreams.      More  pitiable   than  hu  Tlierc  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 

victims  is   the  man    who  rolla    in  either  Anstria  or  Rnssia  felt 

wealth  thus  gained.  atnnig  enough  now  for  a  wi 

Yet  he  has  done  good,  that  same  wonld  bo  declared.     Happil 

individual — done  it  as  a  pestilanoe  of  them  are  op  to  Uieir  ey&  i 

sometimes  does.     The  result  of  hia  The  very  apprehension  of  st 

work  is  that  Turkey   is  now   as  already  prodaced  sharp  pa 

one    chained — that    the    Christian  YteDaa,  and  a  war  of  any  d 

populations  and  the   races  of  all  wonld  miike  both  Russiu  aii 

creeds    which    long   to    fling    the  trie  bankrapt.     In  this  coni 

incubus  of  the  Snitan  and  hia  alien  have  been    long  familiar  w 

race   and    bloated   Court  off  their  portrty  of  Austria,   and  m 

shonldcrs  have  now  a  chance  anch  she  is  concerned  such  a  all 

as  they  have  not  had  before  since  cmucs  therefore  no   surprit 

the    Turk    took    liis    seat  at    the  Bania  has  been  less  know 

Golden  Horn.     The  debt  of  Turkey  with  our  nsunl  happy  tmsi 

is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  die-  we  belit^vu  of  tin;  unknown 

integrating,    crushing    force ;    and  is  good.     Bnt  BnaaiK  m  p 

however  brave  the  Tnrk  may  be,  if  ful^  less  able  to  bear  waj  i 

he  can  find  no  bread,  no  weapons  strain,   snoh  w  a  big   wai 

of  war,  no  clothes  or   Bhelt«r,  he  Austria.     L      raaJlj  ub  ia 

cannot  fight  his  battle  very  long,  by  a  good  i   si,    and  hat 

Por  the  first  time  poverty  and  debt  of  mncn  li       nMonrae.     Has 

have  broogbt  subject  and  ruler  face  are  t'     '              ■•   • 
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irdens  already  impoBed,  and 
kxable  wealth  of  the  country 
een  all  tapped.  There  are 
snarces  todrawfrominRaBsia 
in  Austria,  and  at  the  aaroe 
a,  nen  war  would  with  the 
r  come  on  the  top  of  a  number 
isting  ware,  or  ware  just 
,  petty  it  may  be,  but  very 
sting.  Russia  lias  not  pushed 
'onquesta  over  all  Northern 
to  the  Wall  of  China  and 
t,  to  ASglianistan  and  Persia, 
it  paying  for  it.  They  hare 
men  and  money — to  some 
i  we  fear  English  money — 
.hey  will  continne  to  coat 
long  time  to  come.  A  new 
nch  as  that  between  the  two 
s  moBt  intcrcRted  in  Eoropean 
y,  would  indeed  be  likely  to 
«n  the  cost  of  the  conqoesta 
a,  for  they  are  by  no  means 
lated  yet.  Discontent  i&goB 
many  regions  where  onU 
Y  all  is  peace,  and  is  not  seen 
le  Russia  does  not  allow  her 
to  cry  aloud  nor  permit  the 
m  that  we  yield  in  India, 
se  of  the  silence,  discontent 
anger  are  underrated  when 
in  conquests  are  thoueht  of, 
iH,  because  of  the  noise  we 
they  are  much  overrated 
we  think  of  England  in 
Hence,  if  it  ia  much  the 
3t  of  Austria  to  keep  thepea<x, 
almost  more  the  interest  of 
I.  Neither  can  afford  to  fight ; 
anch  as  both  may  covet  the 
lorus  or  the  Danube  vallev, 
T  can  be  sure  that  she  could 
the  cost  of  acquiring  it. 
ice  the  Kastcm  Qacstion  is, 
rent  extent,  a  financial  one — 
least  finance  at  the  moment 
almost  as  important  a  part  as 
si  cupidity  or  necessity — it 
rs  greed  with  fear.  For  the 
scs  of  war  neither  Hassia 
Lustria  could  hope  to  borrow 
.hing  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or 
)n  ;  thcj  must  depend  on  their 
■esonrces ;  and,  in  a  measure, 


Wars  are  short  and  sharp,  they  say, 
in  these  days;  but  they  are  pro- 
Imbly  costlier  than  ever  they  were  in 
the  history  of  the  world  before.  We 
have  here  then,  it  seems  to  ub,  the 
key  to  the  attitndeof  the  two  powen 
towards  the  Herzegovincse  insnr- 
g-ents.  Austria  is  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  —  mistakenly  — 
thinks  tliat  the  way  (o  keep  it  is  to 
get  the  people  lo  submit  once  more 
to  t!ic  Turk.  As  far  as  the  Vienna 
cabinet  has  any  Bynipathiea  in  the 
matter,  they  may  bo  said  to  lie 
with  the  Turk,  becanse  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ttahu  quo  is  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  ideal.  Practically,  at 
all  events,  Austria  may  bo  looked  on 
as  the  ally  of  Turkey;  and,  just 
because  she  poses  in  that  attitude, 
she  fails  to  command  either  the 
confidence  of  the  insurgents  or  the 
sympathies  of  Western  Europe  to 
the  extent  that  she   might  other- 

RuHsia,  on  the  other  hand,  plays 
a  much  more  subtle  game.  Out- 
wardly siding  with  Austria  on  the 


disaSection,  and  agents,  more  or 
leas  recognised,  help  the  insurgents 
■with  the  means  of  carrying  im  the 
struf^le.  Sorvia  and  Montenegro 
appear  to  be  at  once  restrained 
and  egged  on  like  hounds  kept 
ready  m  the  len^h  till  tbe  right  mo- 
ment comee  to  slip  them.  Against 
secret  fostering  of  this  kind  the 
etforts  of  Austria  are  of  ooorae 
frnitleHB,  as  they  might  well  be  iu 
any  case ;  and  the  danger  ia  that 
Austria  may  be  goaded  by  failure  to 
a  sudden  interference  which  would 
precipitate  a  war.  The  insurgents 
have  rejected  the  proposals  of 
General  Rodich  on  the  perfectly  in- 
telligible grounds  that  they  afford 
no  guarantee  against  the  renewal 
of  Turkish  brutality  and  oppression, 
and  have  formnlated  propositions 
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of  their  own,   which  involve  the 
practical  abdication  of   the  Turk 
within    the    disturbed    territory.^ 
*  The  Powers  *  have,  of  coarse,  refused 
to  accept  these  proposals  as  a  basis 
of  arrangement,  because  they  know 
well  enough  that  until  the  Turk  is 
better  thrashed  than  he  has  yet  been 
he  will  listen  to  nothing.     Conces- 
sions have  never  been  wrung  from 
the  Turk  that  possessed  substantial 
value  except  by  the  sword  at  his 
throat,  and  he  has  not  come  to  that 
extremity  yet  in  Herzegovina  or 
Bosnia,  idthough  if  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro are  let  loose  on  him  he  may 
soon.     *  The  Powers '  had,  there- 
fore, no  help  for  it  but  to  reject  the 
insurgent  terms.     But  the  actions 
of  the  two  were  curiously  different 
throughout.   Austria  is  prominently 
to  the  fore,  and  bears  the  chief  odium 
of  the    damper  which    is  thrown 
over  insurgent  hopes.  Russia  keeps 
more  in  the  background,  and  works 
through  agcnt«  such  as  M.  Wes- 
selitzky,    who    can    change    their 
attitudes  as  quickly  as  a  chameleon 
its  colour,  and  do  it  with  the  best 
intentions.      Sorvia   is  continually 
scolded  and  told  to  bo  quiet,  and 
goes     on     arming     all    the     time 
as  if  nobody  had  said  a  word  to  it. 
That,  we  are  told,    is    purely  the 
result  of  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Servians  to  join  the  struggle  ;  but 
the  whole  truth    is  not  thus  pre- 
sented, else  why  should  the  Servian 
Government  find  such  difficulty  in 
raising  a  small  loan  ?  The  country  is 


not  partionlarij  rii    ;-lialiliijn 

bably  richer  for  its     mb  ibtm,  nk 

mania,  and  m^ht  .  i*y»  xiiill 

million  sterling  easily  in  *  fife  oli 

thnsiamn.    Instead  of  tlM^^h^ 

vemment  ha»  to  ibroe  1ka^^wit^ 

out  of  the  people,  and^'alMagM 

say,    BoBsia   allowa  it  ta«w^ 

Troops  are  mobiliaed  and 

ammunition  is  hmried  to 

tier,  the  Austrian  oonsol  mt 

is  treated  to  a  popalar 

by  a  section  of  the  eaoited-^fifl 

lace,  indioative  of  ka  liatrait,*jl 

no  notice  is  taken  bj  Bvutiai  WM 

she  is  thus  artfolly  Beepin^eligil 

terms   with   both   patiiea  kt*i 

strife,  Austria  aatianes  nmAM-J 

Constantinople    tekgnunfe 

us  the  irritation  is  greal 

Austria  cannot  Teatrain 

her  subjeotB  who  njmpatWaft  Tfl 

the  insurgents  from  arottiaiig'4 

Dalmatian  frontier  and  takiBg*fi 

session  of  Turkish  CrotititL:  '- 

The  more  it  is  stndiad  the-  M 
clear  does  the  game  of 
&ot  become.  It  is  sot  ttf 
big  war,  not  to  quairel  with  'AmM 
nor  vet  to  defend  Tnrlnj',  biA^ 
let  the  insurffents  tlioiiwifwMi 
things  to  sudi  a  pass  ttei'  ik^ 
become  neoessarjr  to  *afliise*'< 
Porte  to  let  them  haTotlieii  fcesij 
in  a  fiishion  that  '^riH'iaab^ 
advice  equivalent 'to-  a  thMiAb  A 
secret  fostering  Bossis  <«ifUBSi 
hopes  to  retain  the  WMm  tisjgrtl' 
her  oo^rdiffionists  in  -TMicqf,'  ti 
by   underhand    snpport'  te^f 


*  The  follow!  Dg  paragraph  giyos  the  demandt  of  the  iiifiiig«&ts  as  fomulaliiilf'! 
Socica  at  tho  Conference  recently  held  at  Sattorina  between  Bsita  BbdldrMirl 
inHarp:ent8  :  *    -  ■■  - 

*  We  demand  restitution  from  Turkey  of  a  third  pact  of  the  Mil  vfaieh 
from  us  by  violence.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  yiolence  which  profoked  the  i 
Weclaim  also  to  be  exonerat<Hl  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  paTment  of  the  1 
Not  one  of  u.s  will  be  willing  to  return  home  till  Austria  and  Kunia  hare 
tiB  means  of  subsistence  for  a  year — corn  to  sow,  cattle,  and  ererything 
in  the  settlement  of  a  household.  Wo  desire  also  that  in  the  eix  plaeee  where 
}ire  left,  six  representatives  of  Auj<tria  and  six  of  Russia  should  be  inetalled.  "*  lart) 
we  desire  the  Turkish  forces  to  evacwite  the  territory.  Upon  these  conditioM  «•  V 
lay  down  our  arms.' — Times,  April  20. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  terms  are  unreasonable  when  the  TengefU  ipiiil  M 
bnitality  of  tho  Turks  are  Uikcn  into  account ;  but  until  either  Rommi  or  AMtfbt 
both,  are  prepared  to  support  these  demands,  what  hope  of  peaee  tut  there  bsf  '  " 
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ly  bring  matters  to  snch  a  pass 

it  will  be  both  impossible  for 
tria  to  interfere  alone  to  keep  the 
^c  or  to  object  to  the  insurgent 
itories  being  endowed  with  a 
V  of  independence  should  imme- 
B  absorption  be  inexpedient, 
guarantees  which  the  insurgents 
it  upon  will  by-and-bj  be  seen 
B  a  necessity  if  peace  is  to  be 
Dred :  they  will  then  be  pressed 
he  Porte  in  a  manner  that  will 
>k  no  refusal ;  Russia  will  gain 
3nd  indirectly,  because  there  oan 
no  doubt  to  which  side  the 
'^inccs  will  lean ;    and  Austria 

be  deprived  by  a  show  of 
iting  independence  of  any  pre* 

for  a  quarrel.  Under  this 
3y  Russia  can  afford  to  wait, 
,  she  thinks,  of  ultinuitely  gain- 
ler  ends,  and  by  iliis  policy  alone, 
■obably  seems  to  her,  is  the  out- 
kk  of  w^r  likely  to  be  avoided. 
:.he  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
^solved  upon  by  either  party  as 
pen  object  to  be  openly  pursued, 
is  inevitable,  and  may  spread, 
there  are  questions  affecting 
y  nation  in  Europe  more  or  less 
Ived  in  the  problem  who  is  to 
i  Constantinople.  Confirmatory 
»f  that  this  is  tho  purpose  of 
sia  comes  as  we  write  in  the 
s  that  she  has  ordered  thirty- 
vessels  of  war  to  be  prepared 
tho  Black  Sea  in  addition  to 
armaments  already  there, 
le  day,  when  she  thinks  things 
,  a  sudden  move  will  be  made 
a  long-prepared  stroke  struck 
will  startle  everybody  in 
land  by  its  unexpectedness, 
n    everybody   will    say,   *How 

Russia  that  was !  It  is  just 
t  we   might  have  looked   for.* 

advance  into  the  disturbed 
-icts — a  descent  on  Constan- 
ple — both  these  eventa  are  pro- 
lit  ies  of  the  coming  season 
lid  Russia  be  tempted  to  think 
this  time  they  can  be  done  with- 
a  war  with  the  Western  Powers. 
3tlier  she  will  think  so  depends 


to  some  degree  on  Austria,  io  some 
degree  also  on  Gbrmany,  but,  we 
venture  to  say,  most  of  all  on  the 
attitude  of  England. 

The  difficulties  of  Austria  afOi 
on  the  other  hand,  much  inoreaaed 
by  the  complexities  of  her  in« 
temal  situation.  The  Austre- 
Hungarian  Empire  does  not  pull 
well  together,  and  what  the  Qer-  • 
man  portion  would  like  does  not 
coincide  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Slavs  of  Hungary.  Therefore  war 
might  precipitate  internal  crises; 
and,  unless  the  House  of  Hapsbarg 
could  see  its  way  to  throw  over  the 
Grermans,  and  to  adopt  fully  the 
leadership  of  Hungry  in  a  soatfaem 
Pan- Slavonic  movement,  it  might 
lead  to  the  dismemberment  and  eac- 
tinction  of  the  empire.  Altogether, 
the  forces  pnllinff  different  ways 
are  nearly  balanced  for  both  empires, 
and  the  desire  to  maintain  the  staiu$ 
quo  is  consequently  strongs  in  both^ 
unless  the  desired  ends  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  general  war. 
Whichever  first  thinks  that  they  oan 
will  most  readily  take  the  first 
revolutionary  step. 

In  these  circumstances  there 
might  not  appear  to  be  much  room 
for  a  '  spirited  foreign  pohcy  '  on  the 
part  of  England,  for  it  might  pre- 
cipitate  the  catastrophe  which  the 
cupidity  and  ambition  of  Russia 
and  the  broken  condition  of  Turkey 
would  otherwise  bring  on  soon 
enough.  Yet  we  think  there  is  a 
line  that  England  might  take  on 
this  question  that  would  be  at  onoe 
generous  and  probably  effectual  for 
peace.  If  our  statesmen  were  to 
grasp  firmly  what  would  be  the 
best  event  for  Europe  from  this 
struggle,  and  to  take  Uie  side  of  the 
subject  races  as  steadfastly  as  she 
ever  took  the  side  of  the  Turk,  and 
take  it  in  time,  Turkey  might  be 
gradually  dismembered,  and  yet 
Russia  kept  from  exclusive  domina* 
tion  on  the  Bosphorus.  Her  course 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  be  first  o£ 
all  to  bring  about  some  change  in.. 
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the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna.  If  Austria  were  snre  of 
oar  support  in  a  policj  at  once 
strong  and  well-deQned,  ber  hesita- 
tion might  give  way  to  a  steady 
backing  of  the  insnrgentA,  and  the 
independent  aspiratioos  of  Servia 
and  Monten^ro.  If  we  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  these  crushed  pro- 
vinces to  their  independence,  and 
npheld  both  at  the  Porte  and  at 
8t.  Fetersbarg  and  Vienna  the 
necessity  for  giving  them  these 
rights  nnder  guarantees  preserricg 
the  nentmlitj  of  the  Powers,  the 
entire  aitnation  would  become  more 
satisfactory.  Becognising  the  in< 
disputable  fact  that  Turkey,  as  a 
Power,  is  too  far  gone  to  be  worth 
apbolding,  and  that  the  Tark  is  » 
curse  in  Europe,  we  might  unite  all 
tho  Western  Powers  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  a  policy  calculated  to  raise 
a  now  State,  or  federation  of  States, 
iu  Sonth-East«rn  Europe.  The 
little  kingdom  of  Greece  might  then 
extend  its  borders  to  the  limits 
dreamt  of  when  the  Greeks  set  np 
the  standard  of  revolt  more  than 
half  a  centuiy  ^o.  Serria  and 
Montenegro  might  accrete  to  then- 
selves  new  provinces  in  the  hilly 
north,  and,  amid  stmgglea,  &ilnres, 
and  jealoa8ieH,a  new  force  gradually 
come  to  the  fore  in  Europe.  Itwonld 
beapolicyworthy  of  tho  traditions  of 
England,  and  of  tho  force  she  still 
wields  as  the  mightiest  empire  in 
the  world ;  bat  we  dare  not  aopo  to 
soe  it  in  these  days.  While  the 
spirit  of  indifference  is  supreme  at 
home,  and  saffera  our  deetiniea  io 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  feels 
nothing  in  his  heart  of  the  great- 
ness, the  ambition,  or  the  ancient 
renown  of  the  realm,  all  that  we 
can  expect  is  histrionic  make- 
believes  that  flutter  Europe  for  a 
moment  with  excitement  soon 
changing  into  the  langhter  of  con- 
tempt. Yet  as  we  write  an  opportu- 
nity  appears  to  ofier  for  an  effective 
intervention  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  of  the  oppressed.     Telegrams 


state  that  it  is  m  puriaw 

tfoetbrael  rt  irm     anm 

Germany,  ap"  "  i — to  tuke 

steps  in  this  Ea.st«iii  <iueiilioii  wi 
oot  a^nsnlting,  not  each  other  on 
bnti  so tbothreootherguaruiitotM 
Powi  rs.  If  that  newa  bo  tme.  tlx 
is  1  thing  in  the  world  to  binit 
tnd  from  taking  ber  plaoa 
I  »<  n-  in  this  affair,  and  ruing  fa 
ei  mens  influence  to  settto 
peMii:fblly.  Will  she  do  it?  ^ 
mot  hope  so.  Our  Minister 
V  Santiimiili'  Ims  liiiln  inflavm 
(  .  our  Government  M  Ikmbm  sbu 
(X  tteoay.  Thn  pnjbr  to  1 
1  nrs  uift.  If  we  did  intaA 
wi  feeble  ooomat,  m  mi^ik  OB 
leaa  BoMb  onoa  ■nin  to  imii 
that  we  meant  aotoins',  ana  th 
she  lonld  tbnefon  ntUj  orcni 
ns.  Th«B,  when  too hia,  -wmma^ 
get  aagtr,  and  find  that  wa  ti 
mi  B^i,  and  tfnd  tba  lil 
blooa  of  the  natkn  to  mlrm  a 
w<     idadMlUon. 

J  atbsingao,  itin^nmriaai 
H>  stand  MJde.  At  laMt,  if  i 
not  intensn^  wa  nupit  HHa 
I  a^giaTation,  and  lab  otm 
tai  iliairoonrBa  without  na.  JUar 
all  B  powers  in  BonpaasrisfeKi 
in  ft  ICaditemyMan  and  tha  Bi 
I  u  it  aiill  waightMa^  fa-  ti 
h,  Itonu  is  atill  Oe  ki^  rf  II 
Bast.  A  gnat  power  Urn*,  pa 
sesaed  of  a  smt  lUat,  eoaU  «• 
tral  tho  Snaa  OaMl  aaoM  aMihtti 
we  ooold  awasp  tho  KngUA  (>■ 
nel.  Bnt  if  we  piafa  to  ina 
this,  let  the  obKnoo  be  thonsd 
for  heanu'a  «ka.  WI7  pnta 
the  1  dnnt  of  BBCb  a  poww  bjasi 
dling:  in  Sgjpt  bsiacaoBr  tf 


rJs£ 


but  vexation  a 

Should  this  conntrj  indeed  staa 
aloof  and  see  the  BaasJana  at  tt 
Golden  Horn,  it  ia  not  nalikd 
that  we  r*».v  h*  atiirr^  to  do  son 
thing  to  sei  11  vea  in  Bnpl 
but  here  s  a  iaenraUa  oao 

while  giTii     OB  a  1      poaed  asouit 
Bgaiost  the  1  lee  of  vHkm 
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acts  as  a  bngbear  on  the  imagina- 
tion Trhen  it  seeks  to  picture  the 
advantage  that  saoh  an  acquisition 
woald  bring  to  oarselves ;  and  the 
forcible- feeble  statesmen  of  the 
time  will  probably  try  to  let  things 
alone  as  long  as  their  inertia  can 
resist  the  carrent  of  eTenta.  In 
that  case  all  we  can  hope  for 
is  that  the  acquisition  of  Turkey 
will  bring  BO  many  qoarrela  on 
Russia,  BO  much  danger  of  in< 
teroal   dissension   and  dismember- 


ment, an  to  make  her  weak  rat 
than  strong.  We  believe  thai 
would  prove  so — that  Russia  is 
n  power  endowed  with  suflici 
coheaire  force  to  stand  transplanl 
to  the  BosphoruH  without  nltiir 
disruption ;  and  tlierein  lies  j 
haps  the  only  satisfaction  we 
have  iu  (.'on  torn  plating  an  Engli 
supiiie  and  without  pohcy  wi 
some  of  the  tiii^htii--sC  iuton 
that  can  afTccI  her  empire  an 
stake. 


SHAKESPEARE   I 


THM  complex  intenningliD^  of' 
ncea  which  ooe  finds  ia:  Ik' 
mttioa  which  h&a  had  manymis 
ceBuire  and  powerful  ralers,  hai 
giTen  to  the  people  of  England' 
s  character,  like  tbeir  langn^e,- 
oompoanded  of  elements  more 
Tarying,  more  appareatlj'  contpit-- 
diotory,  perbapa  more  rich  and' 
atrong,  than  those  which  go  to  forra 
any  other.  We  are  called  at  once 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  of  mad- 
men ;  and  while  EDglish  *  pluck,' 
enterprise,  and  originality  are 
renowned  throaghont  the  worid, 
Jinglishnien  are  very  generally 
thought  to  he  doU,  plunged  for 
ever  in  a  profound  melancholy,  and 
slaves  to  a  narrow  and  inflexible 
'  respectabihty.' 

Our  language  and  oar  literetore 
Ailly  reflect  this  variety,  ita  strength 
and  its  shortcomings.  In  cleamesa 
and  precision,  in  elevation  and 
pnrity  of  theory,  in  brilliancy  of 
'wit,  possibly  in  culture  of  style 
and  literary  refinement,  the  IVench 
surpass  us :  in  profundity  of  thought, 
in  breadth  and  boldness  of  specula 
tion,  and  in  the  richness  of  a 
philosophy  which  embraces  art  and 
morality  as  well  as  science,  the 
Germans :  bat  for  vigour,  varie^, 
poetry,  humour,  commonseiue, 
health  and  manliness,  English  litera- 
ture is,  as  a  whole,  unrivalled. 
The  easy  victory  of  English  as  a 
language  over  all  others  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Greek)  is  now, 
we  believe,  generally  allowed :  a 
great  German  Echolar  has  acknow- 
ledged that  even  his  language  'must 
shake  off  many  encumbrances  before 
it  can  ent«r  the  lists'  with  ours. 

That  the  great  representative 
writer  of  England  should  be  of  a 
character  which,  while  thoroughly 
broad  and  human,  is  complex  beyond 
all  others,  to  many  earnest  students 


i        stery  of  mysteries,  seems  th 

natuifil.       No    man  baa  b» 

variously     estimated    ifc 

am  Shakespeare,  rightly  nil 

nany-sidcd  ;   nor  has  luiy  n 

lorn  history  tclla  as  so  ran 

_  ed     the      strrangely     differii 

Ills  drawn  of  him.     Volt» 

1   him  a  drunken  borbann 

u,  a  warbler  of  '  native  wn 

n         wild;"  Gervinas,  the  hidu 

01       iiLchers  of    morality,    yab^ 

the     most     consumroato      litonu 

the  world  bas    Dver  m 

Junsou  laughed  at  bis  'm 

and  less  Greek  ; '  some  of  b 

ru  admirers  have  attributed  \ 

nun  a  knowledge  almost  proiibtt 

C'  eiy  science,    pi-orestuou,  m 

e ;    some   critics    think   bin 

q        .  respectable  man,  wit^  a  M 

oi       :eresceucc   of  poetiukl   genii 

1  hardly  alTects  his  clumMf 

»  private  individual ;  some  a  wil 

rregnlar  liver,  whose  pawin 

'  .  3fie<!ted  in  tho  stormy  bimi 

(H        tragic  verse. 

*   ese  things  wo  know:  he  in 

neatest  poet  that  over  U*id 

..iter  life  was  in  no  way  plhl 

1       r  remarkable  ;    hie  boldiiMs  I 

■  list  was  unexampled— perlM 

ust  sti-ildng  iuatenoo  v  id  H 

act  of  King  Lnar,  irbeie  t 

_—  u  scene  between  tJiros  madm 

he  adheres  uioat  etriotly  < 

iiahcd  roles,  writva  evwrr  |:^ 

)  regulation  five  tictta,  of  iengi 

n         immoderate,andiuliisrliyae 

poi     B  adheres  moat  strictly  to  tk 

•- ;    the    commomienM    ef  bi 

piajs  is  so  great  that  uuw,  BMrl; 

th       hundred  years  aflur  they  trrr 

wnt  ;n,  with  a  stage  rurolatiMum 

by  liio    introduction 

scenery,  hia  mastemiecee  an,  * 

very  slight  ,  'pnctMUe 

and   pgpi       ,—  lis    Ai^M  ^ 

imagina 


'  This  cui  be  laid  of  no  other  drainalibU 
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sometimes  characteristic  of  a 
!ns  of  the  wildest  order, 
o  reconcile  these  apparent  oon- 
ictions  is  a  task  requiring  much 
e  time  than  we  can  at  present 
!  it.     Wo  mention  them  only  to 

V  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
'lish    poet  is  a  microcosm    of 

English  nation,  its  character, 
literature,  even,  one  might 
its  history ;  and  we  draw 
ntion  to  this  likeness  to  ask 
ther  we  may  not  learn,  from 
views  of  so  gp^eat  a  man  on  the 
3ry  he  in  many  ways  resemhled, 
)ns  likely  to  he  useful  almost 
e  than  ever  now  that  the  rapid 
press  of  three  hundred  years  has 
tght  UR,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
c  nearly  abreast  with  him  than 
3  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
poruries  ;  for  who  can  read 
ilet  and  not  feel  it  to  be  fiBur 
e  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
ury    tlian    of   the    sixteenth  ? 

V  the  period  which  preceded  his 
appeared  to  his  clear  eyes  must, 
would  think,  bo  of  the  greatest 
Drtance  to  us  who  look  at  the  men 
nakes  alive  for  us  across  a  far 
jr  interval  of  time,  though  with 
ul vantage  of  a  sifted  knowledge 
nets,  and  theories  systematised 

snecession  of  intellects  genera* 
after  generation  becoming 
der.  If,  however,  for  any 
[)n  his  views  are  not  capable  of 
tly  influencing  our  own,  or  in 
iselves  of  greatly  interesting  us, 

cannot  fail  to  teach  us  much  of 
inmost  character  of  the  man 
self :  to  know  which  would  be 
lany  men  a  greater  boon  than 
additional  knowledge  of  their 
itr}''8  history  could  be — as  to 
2  minds  the  study  of  an  indi- 
al  object  is  infinitely  more  inte- 
ng  than  any  wider  investigation, 
ad  first  let  us  point  out,  what  is 


known  so  well  that  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten,  how  entirely  un- 
equalled a  thing  Shakespeare  did 
for  English  history.  B^des  re- 
writing an  dd  play  on  the  reign  of 
John,  he  has  given  ns  a  fall  and 
complete  dramatic  pictnre  of  more 
than  a  hundred  vears  of  our  coon- 
try's  life* — he  has  shown  us  at 
length  five  conseontive  reigns,  with 
the  last  two  years  of  a  sixSi,  which 
immediately  preceded  them,  and 
the  central  incidents  of  a  seventh, 
their  sequel.  This  series  of  King 
Plays  (as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  given  as,  to 
to  oar  shame,  they  are  never  given 
here,  <u  a  series)  is  quite  without  a 
rival  in  the  world's  literature: 
Homer,  with  his  account  of  -one 
war  and  one  man's  wanderings 
after  it,  is.&r  away  from  such  a 
oyole  as  this, — Schiller,  Scott,  and 
others  do  but  follow  at  an  enormous 
distance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
occupation  of  the  time,  tliis  dramatic 
chronicling — so  Columbus  was  but 
the^greatest  of  a  nation  of  discoverers 
— but  Shakespearo  had  no  rivals 
among  his  contemporaries,  though 
he  had  fellow-labourers,  some  of 
whose  earlier  achievements  he  used 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  own. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  these 
'  Histories '  that  we  can  hardly 
realise  what  we  owe  them — it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  our  views 
of  the  history  of  England  for  that 
century  and  a  half  would  have  been, 
had  we  not  first  heard  it,  as  Marl- 
borough said  he  learnt  it  solely, 
from  Shakespeare's  lips.  Ho  has 
made  it  into  one  vast  play  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  lines — ^be- 
ginning with  the  weakness  and  con- 
fusion of  its  hero  (England)  under 
Iliohard  II.,  rising,  in  what  we  may 
call  its  third  act,  to  the  meridian  of 
glory  under  Henry  V. ;  therefrom 


398-1532,  omitting  the  thirty  years  following  the  occeflsionof  Uonry  VII. 
regard  to  tho  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  Henry  ike  /Sixth,  it  will  be 
rh  to  say  that  we  U'lieve  that  Shakespeare  wxote  a  seme  or  two,  and  a  aeene  or 
>nly,  of  the  First  Part,  and  that  he  at  leatt  earefollj  adapted  the  Heoood  ami  TluNi 
--;i  fact  proved  to  uh  1>y  tho  untisual  knowledge  of  the  art  of  dniDiatic eonetrnc* 
howniii  t!i<*i*e  latter  plays. 
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declining  in  strife  and  miBeiy  till  )                                      tint  of  EKi 

ita  very  ead,  when  the  orerthrow  1      i  b    i                      pnWitjr    w 

of  the  tyrant  Biohard  by  Henry  of  ;           «                          power    of  ti 

Richmond  giveB  apromiaeof  better  e  rose,  at   the  end  of  Sbak 

times ;  and  concluded,  in  Bnmptaooa  i          e's  life,  and,  after  a  Btmggle 

and    qniet  peace,  by  an  epitope  iue  bikI    death  with  the  king,  e 

whose  last  lines  promise  a  long  con<  tiralf  cmshed  him. 

tiunance    of    snch    bleaoed    days.  Bnt    of  this   signific&Dce    of  ti 

IVomthis  thonaands  may  learn  wbo  ?e  ho  bKows  as     Shakeepea 

wotUd  not  read  a  history-book,  even  w       not   seem    to  bare  bc«n  coi 

disgnised  in  the  yellow  boards  of  a  1     i     i.     The  gradnal^rowth  of  U 

novel,  bat  who  will  gladly  go   to  fc          out  of  one  form  into  anotlie 

the     theatre,    to  see    broa|i;bt  be-  ii  ii  was  noticed  hy  any  mindf 

fore  their  eyes — with  a  life    and  bis    dtiy,  certainly  seems   to  hai 

tmth    which     satisfies    judgments  been  outaide  tho  circle,  vast  as 

infinitely  more  critical,  a  construe-  was,  of  his  vision ;    the  increHsin 

tive  power  anrpassing   that  of  the  impo-tiince  of  tlio  people  was,  if  I 

greatest    historians — Bichards    H.  fUt  it  at  all.  nnwelcotno  to  hint~ 

and   III.,    Henry  Y.,   Mai^ret  of  but,  indeed,  the  century  of  war&i 

Anjon,    adorned    by    a  legitimate  whitdi    be   chronicled    was  one  i 

pageantry  of  poetry  and  scene,  bnt  wlu<dk    this    increase   was    great! 

not    tricked    oat    as    heroes    and  obei    ed,  and  the  signs  of  the  tout 

heroines    of  fabalons    and  foolish  dan   :^  the  earlier  part  of  bis  ow 

love-tales,  or  made  subordinate  to  Ii       iiointcd   (to  most  minds)    (i 

romantic  young    people    not  even  v         i  a  Btron^r  despotism  nHu 

historic  in  name.     More  than  this,  i,  wider  liberty.    In  one  w«n 

they    may,    if   the    plays  bo    per-  ddi     jspeare's  ai-e  histories  of  Ui 

formed  in  chronological  order,  see  m     «,  not  of  the  people.  The  nan 

pictures  of  periods  which  teach,  to  of    'King;    Plays"    has    a     doabl 

those  who  have  eyes  and  can  nse  i          -ng.     There  is  hardly  a  Kes 

them,  perhaps  more  than   Shake-  in      y  one  of  the  scries  not  direct! 

speare  himself  knew.     We  see  the  ooi      rned  with  the  alTaira  of  prinn 

want  of  pure  and  direct  motive  in  i     i  meir  rivals,  and  Uih  one  popi 

John's  day;    the  military  fervonr  i  ling  painted  (that  undorJao 

waked  by  Henry  V. ;  the  utter  nn-  '      .9j  is  introduced  ap{>artmtly  OoJ 

redeemed  baseness  of  the  Wars  of  tor  the  sake  of  makiutf  fnn  of  tin 

the    RoseB :    we   see    the  fall   of  '  gn    ^y-capped '  mob  which  Shaki 

fendalism,    from    the    days    when  spehre    so  thoroughly    contomnsc 

Richard    II.    was    surrounded    by  Bjb  does  not  even  teke  any  notices 

barons    almost    his    rivals  —  who,  the  (rreat  movements  of  LoltanliK 

encouraged    to     rebellion    by    the  — 1        this    was   probably   bccraii 

weak  title   of  his  ancceBSor,  were  thA    qaestions     they     nusu.'d    stO 

cowed  temporarily  by  the  personal  divii    d    England    into  two  faiAj 

power  of  Henry   Y.,  rose  to  their  i        nod  parties,  and  Shakeapean' 

highest    during  the   minority  and  ovrn    "udencies  were  distinctly  no 

feeble  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and,  ex-  Pnri   m. 

terminating     each     other     daring  The  one  great   lesson   that  tha 

twenty    years   of    civil    war,   were  plays    seem  intended     to   teadi  i 

succeeded  by  the  upstarts  (Rivers,  patriotism  :  and  it  is  a  thiuf;  to  In 

Grey,  Ac.)  satirised  by  Oloncester,  remembe"^    in  c —  *,ime  that  Ifa 

till,   in   the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  most               .  )              England  cm 

they  had  dwindled  into  the  miser-  prodti        i          j           intiy,  clMcl) 

able    court- parasites    who   plotted  as             r      r                -ith  a  p^wnH 

powerleasly  against  Wolsey ;    leav-  almost  oi^i               i    i  this  mA 

iDg  the    monarchy   thus  absoluto,  lesson                              Kiaato  t«tiih 
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of  the  complete  stady  of  a  hundred 
years'  history  hy  a  mind  so  powerfnl 
and  comprehensive:  one  cannot 
imagine  an  intellect  like  Shake- 
speare's minutely  following  ont  his 
nation's  life  for  such  a  period,  with- 
out feeling,  and  teaching,  that  some 
laws  must  be  hidden  in  its  confusion 
of  battle  and  charter,  oppression, 
rebellion,  and  compromise. 

The  answer  is  simply  this :  he  did 
not  study  history — he  reproduced 
it.  Shakespeare's  one  great  cha- 
racteristic is  his  habit  of  taking 
things  as  they  are — and  he  took  the 
facts  of  history  without  enquiry, 
absolutely  as  Holinshed  gave  them, 
acccptiDg  also  all  Holinshed's 
theories,  deductions,  and  (as  far  as 
they  go)  studies  of  characters  :  nar- 
rating the  history  of  each  reign,  lite- 
rally as  far  as  he  can  in  the  historian's 
own  words — omitting  nothing  but 
what  was  entirely  undramatio  (and 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  is 
allowed  to  be  undramatic  by 
Shakespeare)  —  '  adapting  '  him 
for  the  theatre,  in  fact,  with  a 
fidelity  greater  than  that  of  the 
modem  dramatist  who  makes  a 
stage-version  of  a  popular  novel. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Jack  Cade,  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  dra- 
matist has  differed  from  the  verdict 
of  the  historian  on  a  character,  or 
materially  altered  his  version  of  an 
event,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  fit  it  for  the  stage. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Shakespeare  was  a 
dramatist,  not  a  historian — it  was 
no  business  of  his  to  sifb  every  fact 
presented  to  him,  and  discover  how 
much  it  owed  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  tradition,  to  prejudice,  or  to 
careless  repetition:  he  knew  that 
the  popular  view  of  history  is 
^most  sure  to  be  the  most 
picturesque,  and  he  also  knew  that 
if  be  contradicted  received  beliefs 
lie  would  raise  a  spirit  of  dispute 
mod  enquiry  in  his  hearers  entirely 
opposed  to  that  in  which  a  work  of 
ought  to    be  enjoyed,   and  in 


which  only  it  can  be  appreoii 
In  the  second  plaoe,  Shakespeare 
only,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  I 
of  taking  things  as  they  were- 
prided  himself  vf  on  it :  he  was  a 
rator,  as  absolutely  true  as  a  c 
mirror,  and  his  business  was  tal 
the  facts  of  a  case,  however  a 
rently  contradictory,  to  show  ho 
was  that  they  happened,  to  re 
cile  all  inconsistencies,  to  give 
lifelike  air  of  truth  which  art  z 
have  though  truth  often  has  it  i 
in  a  woid,  to  make  real  lif 
them  by  making  their  actors 
existent  men;  and  he  prided  hin 
on  not  lessening  the  difficulty  oi 
task  by  altering  a  single  de 
though  his  creative  imagine 
added  a  thousand. 

For  the  student  of  history,  t! 

there  is  not  very  much  to  be  le 

from    Shakespeare    that     car 

thought  will  not  learn  from  Hoi 

hed,  except,  indeed  (and  it   i 

great     exception),    how    the    : 

whose  doings  he  is  told  of  did  tl 

— their  motives  and  method  of  m 

standing  out  more  fully,  develo 

indeed  m>m  a  few  hints  someti 

into  the  complete    synthesis  o 

human    mind,   but    still     moti 

and    method    implying  an    e3 

agreement  with  Holinshed's  vi 

of  the  people  depicted :    they 

seen  with  the  historian's  eyes, 

necessarily  as  the  poet  would  h 

seen  them,  had  he  been  obligee 

glean  the  materials  of  their  chai 

ters  for  himself.  But  for  the  stud 

of  Shakespeare  there  is  a  wealtl 

knowledge  in  these  histories : 

know    what    was    most    likely 

arouse  his  enthusiasm,  what  sect 

to  him  the  prominent    elementi 

history,    especially    of    Englai 

history,   what  rulers  he  admii 

and  what  periods  interested  him— 

the  whole,  what  were  his  polit 

and  how  much  politics  were  to  h: 

all  this  must  teach  us  a  great  d 

about  a  man,  our  desire  to  ki 

whom  is  proportioned  to  themyst 

which   overhangs    his    simple 

and  quiet  English  character. 
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The  first  fact  that  strikes  eravy 
reader  is  that — aa  has  often  beon 
stated,  and  generally  oreiBtated-'i- 
Sbakespeare'a  tendeacies  were  aria- 
tocratic.  In  this,  as  in  many  thingB, 
lie  resembled  Goethe,  and  periiaps 
Chancer — the  only  two  pH>ets  wbo 
can  be  said  greatly  to  resemble ' ' 
Shakespeare,  we  mnst  remen 
•  was  bora  and  bred  in  the  di^a 
when  the  renascent  knowledgs  a>ad 
love  of  classical  literature  were 
lifting  those  among  whom  tiwj 
earliest  spread  (of  whom  toe 
majority  were,  naturally,  men-  of 
^ood  social  position)  &r  above  the 
Ignorant  and  coarse  dnlness  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes:  it  was 
the  succeeding  age,  nurse  of  the 
noble  Milton,  which  learnt  from  the 
newly-opened  Bible,  and  from  the 
Btroi^est  thinkers  of  the  Renwa- 
sanoe,  sterner  views  of  life  than 
those  which  made  joyons  the 
splendid  yoath  of  the  England  of 
Blizabetb,  a  higher  faith  in  the 
nobility  of  mnu,  a  deeper,  if  a 
narrower,  religion.  Had  ho  been 
bora  fifty  years  later,  Shakespeare 
conld  not  luive  painted  the  commons 
of  England  as  he  did.  The  stem 
Puritans  made  an  aristocracy  of 
religion  fur  liker  in  stabbom  pride 
to  Coriolanas  and  his  follows  than 
to  the  wavering  Roman  mob  thOT 
Living  when  he  did, 
perhaps  in  his  later  days  stang  br 


despised.  Living  when 
perhaps  in  his  later  days 
the  nprising  of  a  power  with  wbioa 
he  conld  not  sympathise,  he  never 
introduces  the  people,  as  a  political 
body,  except  to  sneer  at  thsm :  in 
Henry  the  tiij-th,  in  Coriolantu,  in 
Juliue  Cannr,  they  are  always  shown 
wuvering,  eiisily  led,  animated  hy 
petty  spite  or  nntbinking  sympathy 
— at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who 
chooses  to  gull  thetu.  Jack  Cade's 
insurrection  is  indeed  the  one 
instance  in  which  Shakespeare  has 
not  been  trnc  to  history  :  his  Cade 
is  a  wonderfol  study,  throughout 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  de- 
scription of  him  in  York's  speech 
(2  JSeniy  VI.,  Act  m.  so.  1),  but 
he  is  not  even  the  Cade  of  Holiua- 


ogiutt    in    heart    and    stiA 

o]     ion,'    and    erpreKsly   daun 

OB,   at  lirst,   '  profiibUmj  t« 

retinae     murder,     rape,    ■ 

eiy — by  which  colour  of  w 

ung  ho  the  more  allured  to  I 

ncarts  uf  the  common  peni 

r       Uoee  Shakespeare  ever  awe 

]       I  of  a  miin  of    the  peofili*. 

his  cuiitempomry  Grc^iw. 

aple,  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakvlii 

<  would  liave  thoQght   th>l 

<  1  have  gives    as    a    sjilm 
Di     ire    of    some     plain,     ctn 

lishman.  cheery  and  bina 
ting  oppression  to  ttut  d«l 
n  one.   let  as   say,  a«  M 

Lyier,  whose  (splendid  story  ia  1 

i  inat«1y  spoilt  for  Oiv  slaf^ 
taelesa  death,  and  iho  hufoi 

oi.     -m  boyish  king,  who  ui  tha  1 

mo]  Lent  L-eutrcs  all  tlie  tntuHl 

liiiDself. 

Bnt  Shakespenro  was  not  am 

Tory  decrior  of  tho  mob.     It  11, ' 
ievc,  in  tho  naturu  of  tltiagi  ll 

a  Bt,  however  wiilo  his  sympuh 
'  be,  shonld  pmfer  to  asBoa 
ly  witli  meu  uf  gontie  brvidi 
cnllivati'd    minds ;    it  it  •! 

J       y  that  poets  not  of  high  bir 

w       the  imople,  diould  tho  w 

isely  appreciato  tb«  wonda* 

I       ty  of  culture  aiul  courtevy:  h 

tool  f;]\  he  enjoyed  tho  conpaw 

ship  of  Southamptou  tm  ardoolif 

to     take  his  eonnols  rnthsr  paidl 

ing  to  anyonft  in  wbom  fi^ 

"  B  ark  of  tho  old  Poritaa  pni 

leapear^     oould     aoe    ham 

gh  the  fanlta  of  the  aristnoM 

uuu  has  kIiowu  thorn  to  lu,  onni 

all,  in  their  niuKt  nggmratcil  th^ 

in  one  of  Uie  vKvy  hvst  plays  bsOT 

wrote — Corwii«iin#:   whose  hm  i 

like  1)11  Shakesnean' 


and  I 


po 


Yet,  t 
UOicf  in  ti 
that   tliero  is  1 


UiB  clasa. 
loaro  tiadi— 
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)  he  expressly  says,  '  doth 
dng,*  is  a  fact  which  we 
ler  deny  nor  explain.  It 
rely  Claadias,  bat  the  poet 
ks  that  line — he  makes  it 
ii  dignity  to  the  cowardly 
iio  utterH  it ;  and  it  is  con- 

Richard  11^  Second  (Act 

Walter  Scott  certainly 

3  hundred  years  later,   a 

?lief ;  but  then  Walter  Scott 

exactly  a  Shakespeare, 
theory  that  a  prince  only 
perfect  man  suggests  itself 
\  kindred  delusion  ;  but 
ly  number  of  coincidences 
ko  the  fact  less  startling, 
ws,  then,  that  Shakespeare 

0  way  a  reformer.  Even 
^  sphere  of  politics,  on  the 
is  influence  strengthened 
chad  much  more  than  it 
•  corrected ;  purer  in  every 

1  the  works  of  his  con* 
ies    as   his    writings  -are, 

not  largely  purify  their 
the  greater  part  of  the 
I  the  beginning  of  the 
ith  century  is  a  chaos  of 
unequalled  even  on  the 
tage  of  this  latter  half  of 
eenth :  he  was  like  many 
private  life,  who,  though 
s  than  their  companions, 
b  no  elevating  influence 
em,  because  they  have 
real  hatred  of  sin,  nor  the 
speaking  out  indignantly 
ny  fa.sh  ion  able  vice, 
writer  of  the  English  lan- 
ideed,  he  had  to  create, 
brm :  he  found  it,  like  a 
^u  musical  instrument, 
leveu  in  tone,  unwieldy  to 
>rought  out  all  its  scarcely- 
1  beauties,  gave  it  pliancy, 
iety  contained  in  true 
the  highest  sense  of  the 
rwxdc  it  what  it  now  is, 
3tnd  peerless.  If  refor- 
ad  l)eon  needed,  he  might 
mght  it — we  cannot  say : 
ho  had  to  accomplish  was 
but  a  greater. 

I. — NO.  LXXVII.   NEW  8ERUE8. 


And  politioal  reform  wm  entirely 
oat  of  his  way.  In  the  Tempett 
(Act  n.  tc.  1)  he  onmercifoDy 
ridicoles  the  ITtopian  ideas  evtti 
then  creeping  in — the  &noie8  of  a 
commonwealth  where  there  shonld 
be  no  inequality,  no  poverty  or 
riches,  no  king,  no  war,  *  no  use ' 
(as  he  ironically  adds)  'of  metal, 
com,  or  wine,  or  oil ;  no  occapation 
— all  men  idle,  all !'  He  in  no  way 
felt  the  degradation  of  a  people 
raled  by  despots,  so  long  as  those 
despots  were  not  wicked  or  op- 
pressive— though  he  seems  to  have 
felt  their  insecoriiy.  Aoonstomed 
to  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  he  pro- 
bably over-rated  mnch  the  influence 
of  a  king's  personal  character — 
which,  great  as  no  doubt  with  the 
Plantagenets  it  was,  can  hardly 
have  preponderated  so  enormously 
over  all  other  influences  as  he  re- 
presents in  Uichard  ike  Secondf 
Henry  the  Fifih^  Henry  the  Sixth: 
he  shows  ns  there  the  nation's  &te 
entirely  dependent  on  the  goodness 
or  badness,  strength  or  weakness, 
of  its  monarch — and  apparently 
takes  it  for  granted  as  thie  natural 
state  of  things,  without  surprise  or 
sorrow. 

With  this  feeling  towards  kiags^ 
it    is    perhaps     natural    that    uie 
periods  of  history  he  has  chosen  to- 
illustrate  are  not  those  of   great 
events,  but  of  monarchs  individually 
interesting.     Grand  historical  suo- 
jects — such  as  the  straggle  of  some 
oppressed  country  against  a  foreign- 
foe — do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
him;  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
above  all  things  intense!  vadramatist, 
and  felt  that  not   prmciples,  bat 
men,  are  most  dramatic.  A  nation's- 
struggle  for  liberty  can  hardly  be* 
shown  on  the  stage  as    can  one- 
man's  struggle  for  power  or  love. 
Thus  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
Oreat  Charter  do  not  seem  to  him 
so  well  fitted  for  the  stase  as  the 
downfall  of  Richard  the  Second  or 
Henr^  the  Sixth,  the  savage  career 
of  Biohard  of  Gloacester,  or  the 
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dovclopmont  of  the  character  of  his 
favonrito  Henry  the  Fifth  —  for 
whose  sake  he  dramatises  the  reigfii 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  so  poor  in 
incident  that  ho  has  to  conyert  it 
into  a  comedy,  whose  hero  is  an 
imaginary  companion  of  the  prince ; 
the  only  play  of  the  series  in  which 
he  does  not  rely  entirely  on  his- 
torical characters. 

And  this  mention  of  his  love  for 
Henry  the  Fifth  brings  ns  to 
another  fact :  that  for  men  of  real 
greatness  Shakespeare  does  not 
Feem  to  have  very  mnch  cared. 
Henry  was  not  merely  his  ^yonrite, 
but  apparently  almost  his  ideal; 
ho  has  not.  in  all  his  histories,  even 
attempted  the  ])ortrait  of  any  greater 
man,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  IBrutus — for  Fletcher  wonld 
seem  to  have  written  all  Wolsey's 
principal  scenes,  and  so  miserable 
a  caricature  as  the  brag^gart 
8hakespoare  has  chosen  to  chnsten 
Julias  Ca»sar  is  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  men  whose  names 
we  reverence  and  love — ^heroes  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
martyrs,  self-sacrificing  patriots — 
he  does  not  paint  for  ns;  philo- 
sophers, great  statesmen,  mighty 
poets, — not  one  of  these  does  he 
bring  before  us ;  his  Ulysses  is 
hardly  more  than  cunning — even 
his  Othello,  the  portrait  of  a  great 
self-raised  warrior,  wants  the  self- 
control  of  a  really  great  man. 
There  is  scarcely  in  all  his  works 
■one  man  we  can  truly  revereuce 
{except,  perhaps,  some  such  minor 
^character  as  Belarius,  in  Oynt^ 
heline) ;  he  makes  even  Brutus,  the 
noblest  hero  he  has  chosen,  seem 
more  moved  to  the  murder  of 
Cadsar  by  the  petty  arguments  of 
Cassius,  than  by  the  feeling  that 
it  was  a  terrible  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  country. 

In  a  word,  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  heroes  that  he  loved 
most  to  draw  is  that  they  are,  as 
Dickens  said  of  himself,  '  so  very 
human.'  In  Richard  the  Second, 
Coriolanus,  and  Antony,  we  have 


types  of  verr  large  blui 
and,  as  we  hare  said,  1 
types,  not  ideala.  It  is 
omy  another  aide  of  b 
talong  things  as  they 
I>eopling  his  phja  so  ent 
mond  medioonties  (in; 
with  two  or  three  q 
redeemed  yillaiiiB-^lmt 
or  three  only;  not  wit 
each  play,  aAer  the  m 
most  dramatiBtB).  He  ( 
people  he  was  snrroimded 
an  actor  has,  perluqis,  kM 
than  most  men  of  ai 
with  veritable  saints.  It 
most  likely  the  fiiend  1 
most  passionately  that 
painted  in  the  richest  i 
colours  in  three  saooesBifv 
as  Henxy  the  Fiflfa,  prii 
king,  to  whose  eariy  wiU 
has  given  a  polities  if  nol 
elevated  excnse,  and  whoi 
to  his  enemies  and  tD  tibel 
he  has  ignored.  His  msl 
brave,  accomplished,  wi 
witty,  affectionate,  of  mohs 
resolntion,  a  man  both  of 
and  thouffht^  rsligioiis  n 
nified,  without  aflb^atida  dr 
and  yet,  as  Gratisno  mjf,  * 
whose  blood  is  warm  wifld 
who  takes  life's  pleesam^ 
and  lauffhs  and  km  ^ 
wealth  of  genial  hnmnny* 
could  not  wish  to  hsie  > 
delightful  friend ;  bat  obi* 
for  a  moment  reieie  bna-^ 
one  could  'bettor  Sfni** 
man,'  but  that  there  sn 
men  by  the  score  «bs 
doubt. 

Still,  he  was  a  most  f«A 
for  a  play ;  and  this  wi 
Shakespeare  (scarcely  oooi 
it  is  probable)  looked  for. 
a  question  whether  a  man  i 
be  too  good  to  put  upon  ibi 
nearly  all  great  plays  tie 
change  in  fortune,  end  th 
of  a  noble  insn  overwlwh 
misery,  p  asat  as  it  vi 
the  go  IB  almost  too  pi 
mortol  vpectators  ftr  a  i 
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akc  a  modem  instance: 
Ts  Man  0*  Airlie  is 
bnt  one  sympathises  too 
h  its  hero,  and  is  too 
at  his  nndeserved  snf- 
is  actual  pain  to  witness 
In  King  Lear,  in  OtheUo, 
',  Shakespeare  always 
suil'erers  to  some  extent 
)  safferers,  that  is,  whose 
:hc  play :  to  the  innocent 
o  are  dragged  down  by 
:  folly  of  others,  he  takes 
^e  only  very  brief  scenes 
:led  pathos.  His  ideal 
's  a  life  of  happiness, 
e(iuered  by  the  danger 
s. 
bottom,   then,   of    this, 

the  other  iacts  of 
re's  nature  which  we 
his  treatment  of  history, 
10  truth  which  Emerson 

ho  spoke  of  '  Shake- 
player  * — that  it  was  as 
t  that  he  looked  upon  the 
le  greatest  there  has  ever 
onld  have  been  strange 
•o  not  thoroughly  and 
a  writer  of  plays;  and 
at  him  from  this  point 
e  shall  have  a  chance  of 
ding  many  sides  of  his 
10 1  often  seen  to  be  con- 
L  preat  dramatic  poet 
I)hilosophcr,  but  he  must 
ix)u<;fhly  i)ractical ;  upon 
terrible  doom  which  has 
•laufifhingly  pronounced, 
lo  *  lives  to  please  must 
ve  '  :   his  art  must  be  ap- 

tlie  highest  judgmentip, 

t  the  nieix'y  of  the  lowest: 

'e  and  hate,  enthusiasm 

are  things  to  be  not  only 

felt,    and    yet    not    felt 

for  expression  :  he  must 

with    impartial    fidelity 

vice,  life's  sublimity  and 

— all  absolutely  as  they 


are,  withont  a  trace  of  the  artist's 
mannerism  or  prejudice,  yet  con- 
yerted  into  art  by  his  condensing 
and  refining  genius:  he  must  be 
neither  wholly  a  man  of  action  nor 
a  man  of  thought,  but  he  must  com- 
prehend both,  and  to  a  certain,  but 
not  the  fullest,  extent,  he  both; 
he  most  copy,  and  analyse,  and, 
above  all,  embody :  be  mast  love 
his  art's  highest  grandeur,  and  yet 
be  fond  of  its  pettiest  details :  he 
onght  to  teach,  and  yet  he  mast 
not  preach.  He  is  a  creator,  fet- 
tered by  the  actualities  of  the  al« 
ready  created  world ;  and,  broad  as 
his  views  of  laws  and  people  may  be, 
his  creations  must  be  thorooghlj 
personal  and  human  —  they  most 
be  individual,  types  of  their  class, 
bat  not  allegories. 

And  such  a  dramatist,  fiur  more 
than  anv  other  man  has  ever  been, 
was  Shakespeare.  Ho  did  not 
paint  a  world  much  better  than  the 
living  one  he  saw  ;  he  had  no  very 
intense  sympathy  with  those  who 
longed  and  strove  to  make  it  like 
their  ideal  Utopia.  Life's  variety 
is  the  very  staple  of  the  dramatist's 
work  —  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
crease it  by  levelling  either  down- 
wards or  upwards.  A  martyr  was 
almost  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  a 
bigot ;  he  loved  jovial,  manly,  com- 
monsense  England,  and  he  took  her 
history  as  he  found  it ;  and,  with- 
out drawing  any  very  great  lessons 
from  it,  or  showing  us  anything 
hidden  very  deep  beneath  the  sap- 
face,  he  msuie  it  live — ^made  breath- 
ing men  of  its  dead  kings,  clothed 
its  bare  facts  with  flesh  and  blood  — 
for  the  spectator  of  his  own  day, 
who  accepted  with  bland  nn- 
consciousness  what  the  gods  gave 
him,  and  for  the  readers  and 
students  of  all  time,  more  grateful, 
let  us  hope,  for  such  divinely 
human  gifts. 

Edwasd  Rose. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  NEGRO  BACE. 
Bi  A  Negbo.>  ' 

JR.  GLADSTONE,  in  the  exor-  jp-aph.    A  TVir  luge  nombar,  f 
clinm  of  bis  celebrated  article  iaepa  the  whole  ChrutWB  Cbtu 
oa  the  Clmrcli  of  England,  in  the  wonid  ftirs  thar  luietiaa  U  < 
Contemporary  Review  (July  1875),  first  two  aentanoes ;  batthaaaoi 
sajs :  IB  compufttirsly  mudl  who  «W 
„..  read  ths  last  two  ■antenem  M 

iwadnptntiou  to hiiimin  thooght  nnd  human  "thor  BB  •  latitndmanan  and  I 

'welfHTo,  in  iill  ihp  riiiyinf;  experience  of  ufe  ifnide.  And  jot  tAOM  ta&Un 

the  nips,  IB,  inmy  viiiw.  pcrlmps  thenobleBt  contain  the  leaaoiu  wluBh  ali  f> 

ofBlltne.k«whii;liitUeivontotbuhuinan  j;^)  experience  teaobea  mart 

miDd  to  tiiirtue.    Tlim  is  the  guarJiiinship  .„__,j  L„  ii,.                   •        _„,« 

ofthoBrmtf<..mt»h.ofhumiYnhop..,hnppi-  '^l®^^?  ™   ^E^^T*   ^ 

neui,  uml  lirtue.    But  with  rtspeet  to  the  Ot   the  OhnrCD    Dalon  tbe   IM 

clothing   vbiuh   the  Uriapel  inn;    take    to  can   take   TOOt  in   '  all   the  WO! 

itself,  my  mind  lins  a  Xatga  ninrgin  of  iu-  and   beOOms   tlie    Rniitud   lifc 

dulgtnce,    if    not   of  Liiity,    both   wuya.  • 
Much  in  to  ho  iilloved,  I  ciin   hnrdly  say 

how  much,  to  national,  sectioiinl,  ana  per-  n.      t.   ,.  r         «     ■ 

■onal  divergcncicB.'  onlj  one  Ftopbet  TOT  all  times  1 
for   all    nations — the   iromactd 

This  ia  a  view  to  which  the  very  Son  of  God  ;  and  the  teaohingit 

highest  minds   in   the  world — the  inonlcated  contain   the  only  pi 

best  cultivated   and  the  most   en-  oiplea    that    will    regencnto  ' 

lightened — would   at   once  readily  manity  of    all   rnces,    climei,  1 

sabscribc.     By  tlio  word  'dogma'  conntriea.     But  the  Gospel,  Ufi 

Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  means,  not  it  has  bees  promulgated  for  mgM 

the  petrified  formula  of  any  par-  hnndred  years,    tus    as  yet  (al 

ticutar  sect  or  race,  deduced  accord-  extennre  mot  only  amonj;  on*  * 

iiig  to  their  view  from  the  Word  — the  Indo-Enropeiui.     It  ia  • 

of  God,  but  the  whole  systetn  of  blithed    in    Europe,    Aua,  hH 

Christianity  itself,  as  a  living  or-  America,  and  on  all  the  nlaiidl 

ganism,    in    eeae   and  in  iiotue,   in  the  sea,  bat  for  the  mo«i  part 

its  essence  as  well  as  in  its  capa-  regioDa  and  loc^ties  ocoapM 

bilities  aud    potentialities;   for   in  differsntbranohesof th^sainaAi^ 

the    same   paragraph  he  uses  the  fiunilr. 

word  '  Gospel '  as  synonymous  with  Woen  Dean  Church  wicfaed 

*  dogma.'     Looking  at  the  Gospel  iUaatrate  the  *  Inflnonccs  of  Cbi 

system  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  called,  tjanity  on  Ifational  Character,' 

with  no   ii: considerable   propriety,  evidently    exhaasted     his    ntg 

the  '  Christian  dogma,'  or  that  eys-  when  ha  had  parsed  in  review  I 

tem  of  belief  which  distingnishes  Greek,  Latin,  and  Trntoino  tv 

the  Christian  world  from  all  others.  Dean  Merivale  went  aa  ftr  M 

We    have    said   that    the    very  could  go  when,  after  conchidiar! 

highest  minds  woald  readily  sub-  lectures  on  the  '  Convenion  Cf  I 

scribe  to  the  view  of  'Hit.  Gladstone,  Roman  Empire,'  he  diuuuwwl  * 

for  only  the  highest  minds  woald  '  Conversion  of  the  Xorthen  B 

cordially  agree  with  the  whole  para-  tions.'    Indeed,  the  leamad  aaA 


'  [Author  of  '  MohammedAiiiiDi  ted  thi-  Krgro  Kaco,'  /rucr,  NortHbw'llTS.— A 
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»  convinced  that  his  two 
of  lectures  embraced  all  he 
Aj  on  the  subject  of  the 
of  Christianity  in  the  con. 
of  nations,  that  in  his  pre- 
the  second  course  he  says, 
at  some  future  time  he 
print  them  together,  he  will 
y  give  them  the  general  title 
'  Conversion  of  the  Ancient 
ns.*  But  would  such  a  title  be 
accurate  in  view  of  the  '  An- 
emitic,  Mongolian,  and  Negro 
ens '  who  have  been  left  oat 
ectnrer*8  calculations  ?  The 
n  of  the  little  word  the  from 
»posed  new  title  would  pro- 
leet  the  wish  to  have  a  com- 
iive  title  without  transcend- 
bounds  of  strict  accuracy. 
>uld  not  have  escaped  the 
aished  lecturer,  that  only 
atively  small  portions  of  the 
!,  Mongolian,  and  Negro 
I  of  man  have  embraced  the 
I  of  Jesus.  And  we  are  dis- 
3  think  that  one  chief  reason 
le  progress  of  the  Gospel 
races  foreign  to  the  Euro- 
is  been  so  limited,  lies  in  the 
it  tho  last  two  sentences  of 
adstone's  paragraph  quoted 
(iro  not  yet  understood  and 
by  those  who  may  bo  called 
(sionary  nations  of  the  earth, 
o,  having  the  vigorous  and 
nt  instincts  of  the  Aryan 
Ave  become  providentially 
:ruments  through  which  the 
J  conceptions  of  Deity  and 
tnitic  inspirations  of  Chris- 
arc  to  be  spread  through  all 

• 

object  of  this  paper  is  to 
ho  influence  of  Christianity 
he  Negro  race,  and  to  en- 
low  far  tho  method  of  its 
nation  has  aflfected  their  re- 
of  it.  And  our  illustrations 
drawn  principally  from  the 
n  world,  as  containing  the 


largest  portion  of  the  Negro  race 
who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  where 
the  Lftrgest  number  of  Negroes  live 
together  under  the  same  Christian 
Oovemment. 

Eveirbody  knows  how  it  hap- 
pened tnat  tJ^e  Africans  were  carried 
in  sach  large  nnmbem  from  Africa 
to  America;  how  one  continent  waa 
made  to  furnish  the  labourers  to 
baild  up  another;  how  the  hu- 
manity of  a  Bomish  priest,  while 
anxions  to  dry  up  tears  in  America, 
was  indifferent  to  unsealing  their 
fountains  in  Africa.  Oat  of  pity 
for  the  delicate  Garibs,  Las  Casas 
laboured  to  have  them  sabstitated 
in  the  arduous  physical  toil  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  by  robast,  in- 
defatigable Africans.  Hence  the 
innumerable  woes  which  have  at- 
tended the  African  race  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years  in  Christian 
lands.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
memory  of  JBartolom^  de  las  Casas, 
it  shodid  be  stated  that  before  he 
died  he  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  declared  that  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Negroes  was  as  unjust 
as  that  of  the  Indians,'  and  even 
expressed  a  fear  that  thongh  he  had 
fallen  into  the  error  of  favouring 
the  importation  of  black  slaves  into 
America  from  ignorance  and  good- 
will, he  might,  after  all,  fail  to 
stand  excused  for  it  before  the 
Divine  Justice. 

But  the  tardy,  thongh  com- 
mendable, repentance  of  Lm  Casas 
did  not  arrest  the  flow  of  that 
blood-red  stream  which,  'from  the 
fountain  opened  by  his  mistaken 
philanthropy,  poured  incessantly 
for  three  hundred  years  from  East 
to  West.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  transference  of  Neeroes  from 
Africa  to  the  Western  hemisphere 
became  from  an  individual  policy 
a  national  measure.     Even  Eng- 


tan  injusto    el  cautiverio  de  loe  Negrot  eomo  ii  de  lot  Indios.' 
of  Spanitk  Literature^  vol.  iu  chsp.  vi. 
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land  under  a  contract  with  Spain  tion.      Ddring  '  ni        _ 

liad  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  large  intere>te  grew  vp'ont  of  6 

BlaTCB  for  thirty  years.'  system,    giving   it  in  ths  ajtK 

The  first  slaves  wore  landed  in  thow  npon  whom  it  lihd' beM  I 

NorthAmerica  in  1620,  and  men  tailed  a  Banolaoii    ajod-k  nBaoli 

whose   characters  were    otlierwise  which    it  waa    tegarded  as  aaa 

ineproachablo    were    induced    by  legions  to  qaeotiox.-' -      - 

the  habits   of    thought  then  pre-  Of  couvso  t.lio  slavea  vrho  n 

vailing,  and  by  the  supposed  necea-  mtroduoecl  dniingUiD  first  hm^ 

aity    and     convenience     of    slave  yean,  '  wg     may     preaaioe,'^^ 

labonr,   to   pui-chase    the    AfiicaD  OMthenB,;  or  with  mdy  inpM 

captives  brought  to  their  shores,  glimpses    of    Chriafiaii   Asad^ 

Some   even   of  the  most   eminent  For  the  nirintiiwinrntimi-  nf  'fit 

divines  were  so  fur  implicated  in  desoendanta  a  syBtom  was  invnil 

the  error,  tliat  with  perfect  ease  of  which  so  shocked  the  fetdiiwi 

conscience   they  held    Negroes   in  John  Woeley  that,  in  -new  rf  i 

bondage.     The  diatingaisbcd  WiU  resulting  enonnitia^.liB  draoiniai 

liam  Penn.  tbo  Rev.  George  White-  American  slarerr  U  "file   'buhk 

field,  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and  all  Tillaniea.' 

President     Kdwards,      author     of  That  which  the' early  colonislai 

seTcral  standard  works  in  theology,  Virginia,    8onth      CHolioa,     at 

were  slave-holders.     Good  and  con-  Geoigia     opposed,     haviug     no 

Bcientious  men  were  led  away  by  grown  into   L'iLriLiitic     praportien 

the  plausible  arguments  of  those  wsa   not  only    apulogiaed    f<ir   I 

who   were   turning    to     pecnniaiy  that  desoendtints,  but  eulogised  1 

account    the    benighted     Africans  eminentif  necos^ry  ami  nsefitl 

who,   it  was    alleged,  were   being  the  proper  deiclopmcut  oF  aoadi} 

brought  under  the  influence  of  the  and  all  the  r^'li^ioafi,  political,  ai 

Gospel.      But,    according    to    Mr.  soientifio  teai'liiti^n  were  a<>(  on 

Bancroft,    there   were    among  the  tinged  bnt  dciply  steeped  in  pr 

colonists  some  far-seeing  men  who  slaTery    sentiinents.       Gcneratun 

foresaw  the  mischiefs  that  would  deeoendlng    JVnui    Hngacnot    ai 

nltimately   result  from   the  intro-  Foritan  anctstry  woro   tmined  ■ 

dnctionof  slaveiy  into  the  colonics,  believe    that    God    had     ondevi 

Virginia  and  South  Carolina  placed  them  with  Iho   right    to    enslff 

restrictions  upon  the   importation  the  African  for  ever.      And  npt 

of  Negroes.     But  the  British  Go-  those  AiHcaon  wbu  lH.-(mme  ia« 

Tcrnmcnt,  lislcuing  to  her  African  bers  of  the  C'lirisiian  Chnrch  ti 

slave  merchants  rntlicr  than  to  her  idea  woa  impressed    that    it  «i 

American  colonists,  not  only  ncn-  their  dn^  to  sulmiit,  in  everylhia 

tralised     those     restrictions,     bnt  to  their  masters.     Christian  diria 

obliged    the    uoblo-licartcd    Ogle-  of    all  shadeH   of    opinion   in  tl 

tliorpo  to  I'einx  his  determinauon  South    tanght    tbi.i    doctriae   ■> 

that  in  Georgiii,  the  colony  whiob  embodied    it    in    boolcs    pngwt 

he  foanded,  there  should  he  neither  specially  for  the  iuEtractioa  ef  Ik 

slavery  nor  slave  trade.*  slaves — their     '  oral      instrncliM 

For  nearly   two   hundred  years  for  tlicy  were  not  allowed  to  IsM 

Negroes     woro     introduced      into  to  read.                                             ' 

North    America    without    restric  Vh»  BJght  Ber.  WilUam  limit 


"  The  Aiaienl')  uutitmcl  stipiitatcd  Hint  from  tlie  flnt  dfty  of  Vtj,  I7t3,.to  Ih*  ll> 

day  (it  May,   1743.  tlio  Knclish  Bhoulil   Tiavo  the  eiclaiira  priTil«gB  of  Imr "^ 

Nocrrocii  inlo  Ihc  KpnnUli  Went  lodiee  at  tlie  rats  of  fbui  UuiiuaM  iij[bt  bi 
jax. 

•  BnocToft's  lliftorff  of  lie  United  Slates,  chnp.  xxiv. 
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)  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia, 
bed  a  book  of  sermons,  tracts 
lialogues,  for  masters  and 
,  and  recommended  them  to 
istcrs  and  mistresses  to  be 
in  their  families.  In  the 
Q  of  the  book,  the  Bishop 
ks: 

Klitor  of  this  volumo  ofibrs  it  to  all 
aiul  mi6tix>sses  in  our  Southern 
with  the  iinxious  wish  and  devout 
that  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to 
ves  and  their  households. 

page  93  he  says : 

Ho  hiith  made  masters  and  mis- 
*or  taking  aire  of  their  children  and 
hat  belong  to  them.  .  .  .  Some  He 
ado  servants  and  slaves,  to  assist 
rk  for  tlieir  masters  and  mistresses, 
>vido  for  them  ;  and  others  He  hath 
inisters  and  teachers  to  instruct  the 
show  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 
?ut  them  in  mind  of  their  several 

pages   94   and  95   he   says, 

;sing  the  slaves : 

ghtv  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make 
res  Lore,  and  to  give  jrou  nothing 
>ur  and  p)verty  inthis'world,  which. 
obligeil  to  Bubmit  to,  as  it  is  His 
it  it  should  bo  so.  Your  bodies, 
tw,  aro  not  your  own  ;  they  are  at 
>osal  of  those  you  belong  to,  &c. 

in,  on  page  132  : 

I  cfrrrccfi'm  is  iriven  you.  you  either 
it  or  you  do  not  deserve  it.  But 
•  you  nally  desen'o  it  or  not,  it  is 
aty,  and  Almijihty  God  requires 
I  War  it  patiently.  You  may,  per- 
link  tliat  this  is  hard  doctrine,  but 
onsider  right  you  must  needs  think 
*o  of  it.  SupiKjse,  then,  that  you 
correction,  you  cannot  but  say  that 
nt  and  right  you  should  meet  with 
>pa*;e  you  do  not,  or  at  least  you 
leserve  so  much,  or  so  severe  a  cor- 
for  the  fault  you  have  committed, 
hajrtj  have  escaped  a  great  many 
ad  are  at  last  pai*l  for  it  all.  Or, 
you  are  quite  innocent  of  what  is 
your  charge,  and  suffer  wrongfully 
particular  thing,  is  it  not  possible 
r  havt;  done  some  other  bad  thing 
was  never  discovered,  and  that 
:y  God,  who  saw  you  doing  it,  would 


not  let  you  ^^cane  withoot  punishment  one 
time  or  another  r 

A  clergyman  of  another  denomi- 
nation wrote  a  oat^ohism  for  tbb 
use  of  slaves,  in  which  we  find  the 
following : 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  the  servant  to  ran 
away,  or  is  it  right  to  hmrbonr  a  runaway  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  What  did  the  Apostle  P^  to  Onee^ 
mus,  who  was  a  runaway  ?  Did  he  harbour 
him,  or  send  him  back  to  his  master  ? 

A.  He  sent  him  beck  to  his  master  with 
a  letter.* 

A  right  reverend  prelate  tells  the 
slave  in  another  work  written  for 
his  'oralinstmction,'  that  'todis*- 
obey  his  master  is  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  the  devil.'^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  these 
works,  though  written  for  slaves, 
carefnlly  conceal  on  the  title*page 
the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  they 
were  intended  under  the  softening 
euphemism,  in  the  one  case,  of 
'  coloured  persons,'  and  in  the  other 
of  '  those  who  cannot  read.'  For 
Christian  divines  to  publish  booloi- 
drawn  from  the  Scripture  for 
'  slaves,'  no  doubt  seemed  to  those 
clerical  educators  an  incongruity 
which  even  in  those  days  of  ardent 
pro-slavery  views  they  hesitated  to 
perpetrate. 

But  the  politicians  were  not  so 
scrupulous.  They,  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  system,  did  not  hesitate  to 
brand  with  folly  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  pour  contempt 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  of 
their  statesmen. 

Chancellor  Harper,  in  his  Memoir 
on  Slavery y  takes  up  the  sentence  of 
Jefierson,  that  'AH  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal,  and  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,'  Jkc. ;  and 
proceeds  in  a  most  elaborate  bat 
false  and  sophistical  discussion  to 
demonstrate  that  Jefferson  was 
wrong. 


'I'. 


hiJtm  of  Script un  Doctrine,  and  for  the  Oral  Jtutrudum  qf  Coloured  Periotu. 
.  Jones.     Charleston,  1845.     ^'  '^o. 

ixterhifm  to  be  taught  Orally  to  those  who  cannot  Btad,    "Bij  Bishop  Ivee.  New 
848.  P.  30. 
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The  most  andaoions  uttarances  Menn.  DiTott  Mkd  C'Uddon  cont 

ire  have  read  on  this  subject  are  bated  to  ibe  m             >iioarable  wi 

those  by  General  Hammond  in  his  ship  the  lesolM  oi   their  sciesti 

notorions  Letlere  to  Clarkgon.     That  reaearahe§. 

gallant  and  chivalrons  gentleman  But  thaw   tbm oners   hare,  o 

Bays,   nnder  date    of  Jannary  38,  and  bU,  b««n  MUily  bcat«D  on  ^ 

1845,   writing    from    Silver  Blnfij  own  fi^s.  N^ot  one  of  these  wrib 

South  Carolina :  fi>r  alavoiy,  whether  political,  tin 

I  fionlj  beliove  that  Americftn  alsTerj  \a  log'Oii  Or  aoianti&c,  ever  prodnc 

not  only  not  a   sin,  but   ei-peciallj  com-  anything   with   the   mark   on  U 

manded  bj  God  himself  thmngh  Moaaa,  original      obserTKlaoii      or     genii 

Md  upproTod     by    Christ    through  fiii  jJone  of  their  eSbtfons   ever  m« 

Apo.tl«.         .  I  BDdorte  without  ™,»rve  ^j^  ^^^     ,  ^^     .                   I 

the  much-nbused   sentiment  of  Governor  ^^.  l^^j*                  muc   ur  r"*^ 

UcDuffle,  that  ■  slavery  in  tba  comer-stODe  whioa   they  were   prodnc*d.      B 

of  our  republimn  ediflee;'  vhilc  I   Tepu-  tirely    local    and    tcinporary,  ifa 

diuto  as   ridi<:ulou9]y  ahsurd   that   much  have  added  nothixg   to  the  Bum 

Inuded  but  nowhere  occrediUd  dogma  of  >mmftii  knowledae 

Mr  Jefferson  that  "all  men  (ire liomfonnl.'  ii.   1  _i     JjT^' m      ■        r. 

.  .  .  Sl.T«,l.»lyth.'™™r.,to™*ud  -"^"^  ""J?    Charle.  Situ 

fbuDdation  of  uvery  vell-di!iigiin]  and  dnp-  was   bnrhDg     thmc      thnnderiW 

able  republican  edifice.  BgunBt  tbo  Bjitem  which  nude 

Xctaiji .  tremble  tnaa  its  bosu  to  its  apei 

t».i     1              .1.      J  ^       1  .V  when  he  wee  exposing  the  dtwei 

If  tbe  slave  IB  not  alloired  to  road  tho  __.„  .la«_  j— *  ^  ti.      a      .»    *_ 

Bible,  the  .1.1  re.t.  ofoo  tho  abolilio.i«o ;  "»"  "I*™"  <«  'he   Soolh  frc 

furthejaUDdprepnredtofuniisUbimirith  erery    aoOle    Amtncan     IrMUbC 

a  keyto  it.  wbich  would  mako  it  not  a  endwhen  Oalhganlho  i^Tvitt  uollili 

book  of  bopc,  iind   love,  and  peace,  but  of  wee   HO    mon^   end    the    Toioe 

''"'"J:'  i""'"'  r''  '"  i  '"S  ^"^  Hejee,  the  biillient    end  eecoi 

eoDTelt  tbe  reader,  not  into  a  Chnatisn,        ^■Zi.J  i__  __j         i...  . 

bntademoo.  phehed  onttoT  end  poliUcmi.  « 

,„           ,        ,       ,             . ,  ,  edent — there  c»toe  on  the  floor 

Wewonder  wh.t  key  would  he  theSeeeleewuriortrotitlheSoel 

reqmied   when    eooh    wide   doora  ,^  j„  i„i  i,^  j„   i„p„A„ 

into  the  temple  of  liberty  as  the  „i„_   „  CJhtnm    woildl. 

iollowing  stand  SO  constantly  open  j„,^  Ou,  eh>r|^  o(  Saninir,  . 

— Joromtah  iiiiv.    1 7  ;   Mett.  to.  to  noiib»liie  their  immodiete  «« 

iiiLnkoiT.  i8aniii9?  by  .  Korgeon.  rhUoric.  ee  H.J 

But  not  only  dmnes  and  peliti-  ^m  htm  done,  hnt  to  eppiol 

ciens,  but  philologists  end  scientiSo  i^i,  j.^^  „rf  by  one  blow  to^ 

men,  brought    coutnbntione    from  n,  _^  Benelop  from  his  teel  I 

their  peculiar  felds  to  strengthen  f„„_,^i    ffo.  om«  eW  ee*'^  1 

end    adorn    tho     infemone    tabne  AuiiSui 

7'!."  ■w';'""',";"   ™    'l?™'?-  Sueli'  wen    Uie    cireuKlasI 

John  Fletcher  of  Lonisiane,  in  his  „„j„  .,rtiioh  the  Hegrt.  tbreegiie 

S!«rf;e.  ».  Slorerj  ,«Ea,,  in.ons,  j^,  United  8ti«ee  leoeiretl  &« 

pnbluhcdatKatchoziniSsi.bnnge  Canity.     The  Ooepel  of  Chri.1  W 

the  resource,  of  tho  Hebrew  Ian-  rt„,rtied   and   iloted    belbie 

gnege  to  the  support  of  bis  idol.  ,^„  to  him  to  enit  tbe  •  ixctB 

He  g™.  the    public    a  per^iigin  iu,iiiuiion '  by   which    milbea 

of     the    Hebrew    verb  n3|l,    oJo</,  ,,„„„  beinge  were  conTtrted  i« 

to  slave,  in  t«7,  eiji/ioi,  piel,  pool,  'chattele.'    The  highest  men  in  li 

hiphil,  hoplinl,  hllhpaeli  and  a  do-  South,  majristiatee.  legialatO(e,pn 

clension  of  the  '/actiluMU  euphonic  f<Maora  of       ffion,     reacheie  ef  rt 

$fglu)lale'  noun  1^^,  ebed,  a  slave.  Qoepel,  go'      lOrt      states,  geoUt 
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of  property  and  standing,  all 
^d  in  upholding  a  system  which 
f  Negro  felt  was  wrong ;  but 
)  were  the  men  from  whom  he 
lis  religion,  and  whom  he  was 
:ed  to  reg^d  as  guides.     Under 

teaching  and  discipline,  is  it 
I  wondeii9d  at  that  his  morality 
wrj  —  that  his  sense  of  the 
lity  of  human  nature '  is  super- 
— that  his  standard  of  &mi]y 
social  life  is  low  and  defective  P 
)t  so  much  by  what  Christian- 
Aid  as  by  the  way  in  which, 
igh  their  teachers,  it  said  it, 

the  Negroes  influenced.  The 
ling^  they  received  conveyed 
hem  no  clear  idea  or  definite 
ession  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
their  religion  they  were  left 
:o  their  intellectual  apprehen- 

of  the  truth  than  to  their 
ional  impulses.     The  emotions 

their  gaide  on  Sunday  and  on 
day,  in  the  conventicle  and  in 
com- field.  No  change  was 
ght  upon  their  moral  nature, 
liere  was  nothing  to  act  upon 
Nothing  was  imparted  from 
>ut,  and  nothing  was  checked 
stifled  within.  The  influence 
le  Church  was  exerted  con- 
Ily  to  repress — to  produce 
ute  outward  submission.  Such 
jncc,  even  if  it  had  been  whole- 
,  could  not  penetrate  deep  or 
d  with  mucli  force  the  inner 
ing  of  the  soul.  It  produced 
itward  conformity  to  the  views 
will  of  their  masters,  while  it 
he  heart  untouched.     Or,  per- 

it  might  be  more  accurate  to 
that  their  whole  nature  was 
i  possession  of,  and  all  its 
nties  for  thought  and  feeling, 
►vo  and  hope,  for  joy  and  grief, 
completely  under  the  control  of 

taskmasters. 

iverthcless,  by  that  mysterious 
mce  which  is  imparted  to  man 
lendently  of  outward  circum- 
es,  to  not  a  few  of  them  the 


preaching  of  the  Gospel,  defective 
as  was  its  practical  exemplifica- 
tion, opened  a  new  world  of  truth 
and  goodness.  There  streamed  into 
the  dkrkness  of  their  surroundings 
a  light  from  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  they  saw  that,  through  suffer- 
ing and  affliction,  there  is  a  path  to 
perfect  rest  above  this  world ;  and 
in  the  hours  of  the  most  degp^ading 
and  exhaustinfl^  toil  they  sang  of 
the  eternal  and  the  unseen ;  so  that 
while  the  scrupulous  among  their 
masters  often  with  Jefferson 
'trembled  for  their  country,'  the 
slaves  who  had  gained  a  new  lan- 
guage and  new  faculties  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  rapturous 
music— often  labouring  and  suffer* 
ing  all  day  and  singing  all  night 
sacred  souffs,  which,  in  rude  bat 
impressive  language,  set  forth  their 
sad  fortunes  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  No  traveller  in  the 
South,  who  passedby  the  plantations 
thronged  with  dusky  labourers,  and 
listened  to  their  cheerful  musio^ 
could  ever  dream  that  they  beheld 
in  that  suffering  but  joyous  race 
the  destroyers  of  the  Southern 
whites.  The  captive  Jews  could 
not  sing  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
but  the  Negroes  in  the  dark  dungeon 
of  American  slavery  made  them- 
selves harps  and  swept  them  to 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  melodies. 
From  a  people  who  were  so  full  of 
ma  sic  no  mischief  could  have  been 
apprehended,  excepting  bv  the  de- 
linquent of  the  drama,  who  '  fears 
each  bush  an  officer.'  It  is  the  man 
*  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul  * 
who  is  fit  for  stratagems  and  treasons 
and  all  dark  deeds.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Westminster  Rfiview^ 
some  years  ago,  made  the  following 
remark :  *  Were  we  forced  at  this 
moment  to  search  for  the  saints  of 
America,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them  amongst  the 
despised  bondsmen.'  * 

&iints,    no    doubt,    there   were 


*  January  1853. 
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among  the  bondsmen,  but  tbey  be- 
came so  not  in  consequence,  bat  in 
default,  and  often,  wo  may  say,  in 
defiance  of,  instruction.  And  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  people 
brought  out  of  savagery  into  con- 
tact with  a  new,  if  a  higher  life, 
would,  under  such  circumstances, 
produce,  as  a  rule,  such  characters 
as  '  Uncle  Tom.'  There  have  been 
*  Uncle  Toms '  in  the  South,  but 
they  were  tlie  exceptions.  As  a 
rule,  the  Chnstianity  of  the  Negroes 
is  just  such  a  grotesque  and  mis- 
shapen thing  as  the  system  under 
which  they  were  trained  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce. 

TIjo  Africans  who  were  carried 
to  the  Western  world  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  in  their  own  country. 
They  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
qualities  and  endowments  of  the 
I'ace.  Even  the  ti'aditions  of  their 
country  they  carried  away  in  the 
most  distorted  form.  And  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrows  in  a  strange 
country,  they  constructed  out  of 
their  dim  recollections  of  what 
they  had  seen  at  home  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  which  they 
curiously  combined  with  what  they 
received  from  their  new  masters ; 
and  so  the  elements  of  civilisation 
and  barbarism — of  Christianity  and 
heathenism  —  not  only  subsisted 
side  by  side,  but,  so  far  as  the 
Negi'o  was  concerned,  were  inlaid, 
so  to  say,  into  each  other,  in  a  sort 
of  inharmonious  mosaic  all  over  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

This  accounts  for  the  singular 
fact  that  a  system  of  heathenish 
worship — now  rare  among  the 
tribes  of  West  Africa  —  is  found 
among  the  Kegroes,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies,  where,  the  climate 
being  more  congenial  and  the  flora 
similar  to  the  African,  they  could 
reproduce  with  greater  facility  the 
rites  and  practices  of  their  native 


land.  Canon  Eongsle^,  in  tl 
record  of  his  trayela  in  the  Wc 
Indies,^  gives  an  aocoant  of  ii 
horrible  Obeah  system  pievakoft 
some  of  those  islands,  whichf  aUoi 
ing  for  the  necessary  ezaggeimtia 
into  which  a  writer  mnst  fall  iri 
gathers  his  information  during 
Hying  trip,  conveys  a  pretWft 
idea  of  a  state  of  things  whidi  iH 
lingers  among  the  more  ignoxaat< 
the  Negro  population  of  those  i 
lands,  and  which  the 
they  have  thus  far  received 
powerless  to  eradicate. 

Since  the  emancipation  in  tl 
United  States,  the  defective  Ghri 
tian  character  of  the  Negroes  of  tl 
Southern  States  is  countantly  hum 
the  theme  of  essay,  lectnre,  m 
newspaper  article.  In  the  npo 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Buffner,  Snpen 
tendent  of  the  Pablic  Schools  < 
Virginia  for  1874,  we  find  the  ft 
lowing : 

Much  of  tho  glamoar  with  whSA  t 
NepTO  lias  been  corered  by  phiUitliii| 
zeal,  actiug  at  a  distance,  has  pnmil  m 
as  knowledge  has  increased ;  Dot  tks  n 
character  of  this  people  can  be  lem 
only  from  those  who  have  long  lived  mm 
them.  Tho  Southern  Negroes  am  poli 
amiablo.  quiet,  orderly, and  religions;  ■ 
honce  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  u  adi 
they  arc  vithont  moral  character,  k 
yet  such  is  the  unhappy  fact.  ...  Ob 
ijionally  a  high  type  is  manifeeted  by  ni 
viduals  ;  and  •wine  there  ii  a  greet  dHl 
religious  sincerity  and  eameetaeee  mm 
them,  and  whilst  the  style  of  |nly 
moilified  by  the  character  of  the  iduiq 
instruction  they  have  received,  and  vm 
families  and  congregations  Irhich  hs 
enjoyed  special  privileges  eoddbife  bfM 
rtsults,  yet  with  the  mssses  of  tli9M  lA 
claim  to  be  Christians,  their  piete  is  of  1 
imiutclligcnt,  sometimes  8npentitKM%  M 
always  spasmodic  type,  and  it  comfl 
multitude  of  sins. 

Tho  Anierican  Mianonan  HBWI 
paper  pablishes  the  follomsg  ta 
a  Northern  teacher  who  ia  aft  vod 
among  the  Negroes  in  Loiiinrai-3 

Good  teachers  and  vtmt 
much   needed  in  tl         tatsi     I 


^^ 
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r  telling  his  hearora  that  thej  most 
U,  and  leave  their  sins  on  the  mud" 
hell  before  they  can  say  that  they 
1  ng;iin.  To  prove  this,  he  said 
would  quote  the  fifty-third  chapter 
b.  Now,  what  do  you  think  he 
AVhy,  Bunyan's  l*'dgrim*$  Pro» 
relation  to  Christian's  leaving  the 
Destruction,  and  the  falling-off  of 
en  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
'  of  the  thing  was  that  the  people 
1  to  Ix'licve  that  what  he  watf  say- 
riallv  in  the  Bible.  Whifit  it  is  to 
)ure  Christian  very  few  of  these 
iinderstand.  They  proifess  to  bo 
i,  vet  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
I'iUir  to  them. 

10  Spirit  of  Missions  for  Jime 
the  organ  of  tlio  Episcopal 
1  in  the  United  States,  we 
0  following : 

[uito  time  that  Christian  people  at 
h  bhould  bo   brought  face  to  face 

fact  that  the  salvation  of  the  na* 
pends  not  only  upon  giving  tha 
.  secular  education,  but  also  upon 
r*  reforming    his   notions  of  wnat 

is.  .  .  .  The  absence  from  his 
of  the  ethical  element  is  a  radical 
ind  one  that  will  bring  the  Negro 
nation  to  ruin  together,  if  it  be  not 

8upplit»d. 

are  less  surprised  at  the 
ce  of  such  a  state  of  things 
a  people  of  savage  ancestry 
ivo  lived  two  hundred  years 
attcls'  in  a  Christian  land, 
e  arc  at  the  apparent  surprise 
writers  (juoted  above,  when 
xly  knows  the  sort  of  school 
tiich  the  Negroes  were  intro- 

when,  wild  and  untamed, 
ere  brought  from  Africa.  It 
b  be  possible  in  a  generation 
jct  the  results  of  the  radically 
re  teachings  of  such  popular 
flnential    periodicals    as   De 


Bow's  Review,  the  Biehnumd  Ex" 
aminery  et  id  genus  omne.  They 
establitthed  a  system  of  politieal 
and  social  morality  in  wmch.  the 
'ethical 'element^'  if  not  *  absent^' 
was  wholly  distorted  and  cari- 
catnred — and  to  this  system  the 
Negro,  having  no  other  guide,  en. 
deavonred  at  a  humble  distance  to 
odnform.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  intelligeilt  Negro  will  be 
able  to  forget  the  ix^ustice  done  to 
the  moral  instinots  of  his  race,  while 
he  has  accefls  to  the  thrilling  *nar« 
ratives '  of  such  heroic  and  eloquent 
fugitives  from  slavery  as  Frederick 
Douglass,  William  Wells  Brown, 
Henry  £^b,  Boper,  Ac.  ;-and  he 
wUl  be  able  to  understand,  if  his 
qwmdwn  oippreaBOVB  will  not,  why 
it  is  Uiat  with  his  less  &voured 
brother  plunder  and  pra^rer  are  not 
supposed  to  be  incompatible ;  why, 
like  i^e  Italian  brigand,  he  can  be 
pious  without  leaving  a  disreputable 
profession. 

But  even  now,  while  white 
Christians  at  the  North  are  shocked 
at  the  moral  character  of  Southern 
Christian  Neg^roes,  they  do  not 
cease,  by  their  practical  teaching,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
blsbcks  that  there  is  one  standard  of 
morality  for  white  and  another 
standard  for  black  men.  The 
shadow  of  the  slave  system  still 
throws  such  a  gloom  over  the  land^ 
that,  where  the  Negro  is  concerned, 
right  and  wrong  are  only  indis* 
tinctly  seen. 

Msiny  prominent  Christians  in 
the  South  still  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  right  to  enslave  the 
African,'^  and  these  exert  a  degree 


\ho  Xarraiiir  of  th  State  of  Jiiligion  issued  by  the  Southern  General  Asaembly 
'rcbbvtcriaii  C'hun^h  in  tho  year  1 864  is  a  sentence  which  dedared  that  itwaa 
^ion  1)1  tiie  Southern  Church  to  *  conserve  the  s^nstem  of  African  slaTeiy.* 
this,  ho^ruvcr,  tli^  Northern  Presbyterian  Chuich  earnestly  protefted,  and  stfU 
'  |>r>t(sts.  I)r.  CharleM  ilodge,  the  reteran  professor  at  Fnoctton,  celebrated 
entc'iitious  and  rpigxammatio  utCeranoes,  embodied  the  indignant  feeling  of  the 
one  memorable  BentAincc  :  *  That  since  the  death  of  Christ  no  snch  dopna  stains 
■d  of  an  ecclfsiasticul  b(^lv/  Chief  Justice  Taney's  celebrated  decision  in  tEe 
>tt  ca.se  in  1856,  that  'the  Negro  has  no  rights  which  white  men  are  boond  lo 
is  the  political  counterpart  of  the  dogma  of  the  Soathem  Asaembly. 
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of  inflaence  upon  tbo  North  whichy 
if  it  does  not  lead  them  to  desire  a 
renewal  of  the  slave  sjstem, 
petuates  among  them  the  old  feelii 
of  contempt  for  the  Negro.  Al 
the  Christianity  in  the  ooantiy 
seems  helpless  to  remedy  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  followiiig 
occurrence  is  possible. 

Professor  C.  H.  Thompson,  D.D., 
of  Straight  University,  a  graduate 
of  a  theological  seminary,  for  several 
years  a  beloved  pastor  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  chosen  moderator  of 
the  Pi*esbytery,  of  which  he  was 
the  only  coloured  momber,  whenr 
ever  his  turn  came,  appointed  to 
examine  candidates  for  lioence 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Princeton  Professor, 
is  excluded  from  hotel  acconmioda* 
tions  in  travelling  to  and  from  a 
National  Congregational  Chnrch, 
which  he  was  appointed  to  address, 
because  he  is  a  Negro, 

We  have  before  us  the  American 
Citizen,  a  Negro  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Lexington, Kentucky,  dated 
February  27,  1875,  containing  a 
most  touching  Appeal  addressed 
*to  the  American  People,'  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Church,  craving  protection  against 
the  impositions  and  oppressions 
which  they  and  their  people  soffer. 
They  open  their  pathetic  Address 
as  follows : 

As  bishops  of  the  oldest  and  most 
numerous  organisatiou  of  coloured  pertons 
iu  the  country,  ve  beg  permission  to  Uy 
the  distress  of  our  people  before  70a. 

Never  were  Christian  pastors  doomed  to 
witness  the  despoiling  of  their  flocks  as  wo 
have  been.  Before  freedom,  we  wero  the 
hapless  victims  of  wrong,  well  characterised 
b^  the  great  Wesley  as  the  'sum  of 
villanics.'  Since  freedom,  while  we  ex- 
pected our  liberty  to  cost  us  much,  yet  did 
we  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  strong  arm  that  had  shivered  the  chains 
which  did  fetter  us  would  secure  protection 
throughout  the  trying  ordeal.  But,  alas, 
we  hare  been  doomed  to  miserable  dis- 
appointment. 

Now  as  long  as  the  sad  and 
practical  lessons  suggested  by  the 


above  are  still  impreMed 
Negro,  as  lonff  as  the  CI 
he  sees  BtanoiB  in  snoli 
contzast  to  the  Christ 
Cbzist,  how  osa  the 
element'  be  prominent  j 
ligionP  .How  osa  he  I 
to  any  sense  of  the  'd 
human  nature,'  to  any  j 
human  brotherhood  P 
he  acquire  nnshaken  fiutfa 
great  traths  abont  Gk>d 
which  his  teachers  wonU 
upon  him  P  How  can  he 
to  the  recognition  of  a  hij 
ideal  P  How  can  he  eter 
a  pure  and  lof^  standard 
and  social  lifeP  How 
general  character  be  strei 
elevated,  expanded,  or  refi 
The  advantages  of  the ! 
the  Western  world,  now  tl 
free,  are  hardly  greater 
attainment  of  tme  manh 
when  he  was  in  bondage, 
far  more  serions  diffionlt 
the  wav  of  his  genuine 
than  the  mere  physicai 
veniences  which  his  ooloo: 
and  that  is,  the  impossiln]] 
countries  of  his  ezile^  of 
individual  or  race  dev< 
The  Negro  in  Christian  hi 
ever  learned  in  books,  e 
said  to  have  such  a  tibiitt 
education.  His  knowle£ 
brought  to  the  test^  A 
him.  And  whyP  Beoaa 
taught  from  this  beginim 
end  of  his  book-tiaining— 
illustrated  primer  to  the  0 
scientific  treatise — not  to 
self,  but  somebody  cdss.  f 
illustrate  what  we  mean 
of  the  most  ludiorons  eai 
incidents — ^but  this  is  not 
to  record  them— of  the  i 
Christian  Neg^roes  of  intelli 
force  their  outward  appean 
a  resemblance  as  near  as 
to  Europeans.  From  the 
he  evei^day  receives,  th 
unconscumsly  imbibes  tl 
viction  that   to  be  a  gra 
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be  like  the  white  man.  Ho 
)ught  up — however  he  may 
: — to  bo  the  companion, 
a1,  tho  comrade  of  the 
an,  bat  his  imitator,  his 
j)arasite.  To  be  him- 
country  where  everything 

him  is  to  bo  nothing — 
rse  than  nothing.  To  be 
le  white  man  as  possible — 

his  outward  appearance, 
iaritics,  his  manners,  the 
lent  of  his  toilet,  this  is 
of  the  Christian  Negro— 
liis  aspiration.  The  only 
rhich  under  such  circum- 
le  develops  are,  of  course, 
=»itical  ones.  Every  intel- 
egro,  in  the  lands  of  his 
ist  feel  that  he  walks  upon 
of  God's  earth  a  physical 
ral  incongruity,  and  as 
e  a  subject  of  laughter  as 
famous  heterogeneous  pic- 
creation  of  ^  a  sick  man's 


ipiti  cervicpm  pictor  equinara 
vulit,  ct  vnri:i8  induccre  plumas 
•llatis  inrmbris,  utturpitcratrum 
jiisctm  mulier  formoi*a  superne. 

ion  is  not  discipleship. 
ammcdan  Negro  is  a  much 
Nrohammcdan  than  the 
1  Nepfro  is  a  Christian, 
tho    Muslim   Negro   as    a 

a  disciple,  not  an  imitator. 
%  when  freed  from  leading- 
may  become  a  producer; 
tor  never  rises  above  a 
lyist.     With   the    disciplo 

is  from  within ;  the 
grows  by  accretion  from 
The  learninf]^  acquired 
nple  gives  him  capacity  ; 
p(l  by  an  imitator  tcrmi- 
itself.  The  one  becomes 
man  ;  the  other  is  a  mere 

This  explains  the  dif- 
otween  tho  Mohammedan 
Ihristian  Negro. 
;ie  proclamation  of  freedom 
uied  States,  however,  the 
the   schools  which  have 


been  thrown  open  to  the  Negro  is 
becoming  more  and  more  palpable. 
We  observe  in  the  discussions  in 
American  newspapers  pnblished  hy 
Negroes,  an  incipient  movement 
towards  mental  emancipation.  Bat 
the  effect  of  their  educational  train- 
ing must,  for  some  time  yet,  be 
chiefly  negative  or  preparatory — in 
removing  the  pressure  of  external 
evils,  in  dissipating  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices  of  both  races,  and  so 
opening  a  wider  sphere  for  the  free 
play  and  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Neg^. 
Bat  as  his  mind  is  strengthened 
and  expanded  by  the  wide  and  in- 
viting prospects  which  oontinaally 
open  before  him,  he  will  feel  tibe 
need  of  increasing  measares  of 
freedom,  social  and  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  political.  Bat  by  the 
nature  of  things  he  can  never  enjoy 
this  complete  emancipation  in  the 
United  States.  When  this  period 
arrives,  when  the  Negro  oomes  to 
feel  the  need  of  wider  scope  for  the 
full  expansion  of  the  inherent 
energies  of  his  mind,  he  will  seek 
refuge  in  his  Fatherland,  for  en- 
trance into  which  Liberia  is  the 
most  promising  door. 

We     have     followed     with    the 
deepest  interest  a  discussion,  which 
has  been  going  on  recently  in  tho 
leading  coloured   journals  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  relative  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Churches  to  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  the  Negro.     The  Rev.. 
John  M.  Brown,  a  Negro  of  high 
culture  and  a  bishop  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charch,  wrote 
an  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Iiidependent    newspaper,     warning 
the  coloured  people  against  the  ag- 
gressions apon  their  ranks  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     To  this  article 
George  T.  Downing,  of  Washington, 
said  to  be  '  a  coloured  gentleman  of 
education,  property,  and  inflaence 
among  his  people,  and  a  special 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Sumner,' 
wrote  an  able  and  vigoroos  xeplyi 
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in  which,  in  the  course  of  a. long 
ailment,  he  says : 

For  one,  I,  as  a  coloured  man,  would  dsk 
the  Indqtcndent  what  there  is  in  the 
Catholic  Church  to  repel  me  from  its  eom- 
munioQ  ?  I  would  like  to  ask,  also,  what 
there  is  in  monarchy  more  hideous^  more 
to  ho  dreaded,  than  this  cruel  spirit  of 
caste,  which  tlius  finds  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection under  a  Protestint  Eepuhlic?  .  .  , 
The  Protestant  Church  proclaims  the  doc- 
trine of  tlio  brotherhood  of  man,  and.  then 
tramples  upon  that  which  it  professes  to 
revere.  ...  If  I  wore  a  Kussian  subject 
to-day,  I  should  enjoy  more  liberty  under 
the  Empire  of  the  Czar  than  I  do  as  a 
coloured  man  in  Republican  America.  I 
should  possess  more  real  equality,  nMnre 
justice,  more  protection  for  all  tluit  consti- 
tutes '  life/  than  I  now  possess  as  an 
American  citizen. 

I  remember  when  my  own  State  slammed 
the  door  of  its  schools  in  the  face  of  my 
little  ones  (schools  that  my  taxes  helped  to 
support)  that  the  Catholic  Church  opened 
wide  its  school  doors  to  those  httle  ones. 
I  remember  gratefully  that  my  children, 
thus  excluded  from  Protestant  schools, 
partook  freely,  on  terms  of  equality,  of  the 
blessings  of  education  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy thus  extended.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
Church  has  to-day  in  its  schools  OTer 
300.cxx>  coloured  children.  It  is  educating 
coloured  youth  at  Komo  for  its  missionary 
work  in  America  and  Africa.  In  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  nearly  9.000,000  of  Africans 
acknowledge  its  faith.** 

Whatever  may  bo  the  ecclesiastical 
connection  of  the  thoughtful  and  cnl- 
tivated  Protestant  Negro — though 
ho  may  e,v  anhno  subscribe  to  the 
tenets  of  the  particular  denomination 
to  which  he  belongs,  aa  approaching 
nearest  to  the  teachings  of  (Jod'a 
Word,  yet  he  cannot  read  histozy 
without  feeling  that  the  Negro  race 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc  Church.  The 
only  Christian  Negroes  who  have 
had  the  power  successfully  to  throw 
off  oppression  and   maintain  their 


pomtioii  as  fireemen  ware 
CathoHo  N.  xm»— the  E 
and  the  grea  ttNegto  iheC 
world  DBM  yet  produced 
BpnMui  ^t^'nilin  TnneMii 
verture. 

In  the  eoelefliMtml  wf 
xnodem,  aa  was  th*  omm 
military  Byateiu  of  enniiMli 
there  eeenui  to  be  a  plaoe 
.caoee  and  oolonza : 

Oolchns  an  AstyriiUv  nafab  m 
anAigia. 

At  Borne  the  nameB  of  X 
males  and  finnalee,  who  hai 
distingaished  for  pietj  ani 
works  are  found  m  the  o 
nnder  the  designatioik  of  'I 
Protestantism  naano  ITogrD 
Mr.  Ticknor  tellB  na  of  a  Hi 
Granada,  in  the  mxteenlh  01 
who,  brought  as  an  infinl 
Africa,  rose  by  Us  Ieaaidtt| 
Professor  of  Latin  andOrm 
school  attached  to  the  OaflM 
Granada.  He  is  the  same 
noticed  by  Oerauitea  aa  *  el 
Joan  Latino,*  in  a  poem  pni 
Bon  Quixote.  He  wrote  a 
poem  in  two  books.  Hewasa 
to  a  lady  of  Granadai  who 
love  with  him,  aa  Eloiaa  di 
Abelard,  while  he  waa  ti 
her;  and  after  hia  ihafh  hi 
and  children  eredted  tf  BMa 
to  his  memory  in  the  obi 
Sta.  Ana,  in  twt  city,  iaaJKJ 
with  an  epitaph,  in  WUeh 
styled,  *FiIinsEthiopimii.|ri^ 

nigerrin»pathim.'>nNM£ 
oooars  in  the  aimala  6f  I 
tantism.  Tn  irhat  Ti  ntifialfcfci 
versity  would  a  Kegio  imiri 
tolerated  P  The  moaidMM 
Negro  produced  by  a  FM 
country  of  whom  we  hate 
was  Eienjamin  Banneker;  an 


'*  Sereral  advene  criticisms  have  appeared  from  infloaiitial  quaxlBn  «pa 
DowDing's  position,  but  wo  find  him,  in  his  latest  utterancM^  v  lafinuaf  hit  rk 
folloTTs :  '  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  general  alliance,  on  the  ]  t  of  th»eolomd] 
of  America,  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  America,  would  %^  Hm 
effective  agency  to  break  down  American  caste,  based  on  eoloozs*' 

*'  Tickxior*8  History  of  SpanUk  Idttrature,  toL  ii.  p.  58a.  . 
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literary  recognition  he  ever 
cd   was    in    an    appreciative 

from  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
fd  infidel. 

s  said  that  in  all  the  histories 
izil  the  name  of  Henry  Diaz, 
stinguished  Negro  Greneral,  is 
3d.  The  Portuguese  historian, 
3,  says  that  Negroes  are,  in 
ainion,  preferable  to  Swiss 
rs,  whose  reputation  for  braveiy 
merally  stood  high.  In  1703 
acks  took  arms  for  the  defence 
uadaloupe,    and    were    more 

than  all  the  rest  of  the 
\i  troops.  At  the  same  time 
)ravely  defended  Martinique 
t    the  English.      When  and 

has  there  ever  been  a  Negpro 
il  in  a  Protestant  army  ?  If 
asked  why  Protestant  Negro 
•8  are  not  equally  efficient — 
be  "West  India  troops  did  not 
rnish  themselves  in  the  recent 
tee  war — we  have  no  other 
than  the  query  of  the  poet : 

enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam 
lia  si  tollas  ? 

Negro,  under  Protestant 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  such 
^e  and  irresponsibility  as  can 
(y  fail  to  make  him  constantly 
lent,  and  useless  whenever, 
1  upon  himself,  he  has  to 
n  emergency. 

Deputy  for  the  colony  of  Mar« 

J  in  the  French  National  As- 

r  in  1872  was  M.  Pory-Papy,  a 

The   idea  of  representing 

itish  colonies  in  the  House  of 

oils  is  often  discussed.     If  it 

ever  bo  realised,  would  the 

of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  be 

ral  and  enlightened  as  those 

rtinicjuc  ?     For  tho  present, 

r  not. 

saw  published  some  years 
0  *  Bill  of  Sale  of  an  American 
man.*     This  clergyman  was 


a  Negro,  who  on  account  of  his 
learning  had  received  from  a 
German  nnivendty  the  de^me  of 
D.D.  He  was  a  minister  of  one  of 
the  leading  Protestant  denomina^ 
tions  in  the  United  States ;  bat  he 
was  a  'chattel' — a  fugitive  from 
slavery.  South  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  he  would  have  had 
neither  name  nor  character.  His 
Gterman  diploma  would  have  been 
no  more  than  so  much  waste  piq>er. 
His  liberty  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
gold  before  he  could  become  a  man. 
We  question  whether  such  a  thing 
has  ever  occurred,  or  could  ever' 
occur,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Churoh.^' 

The  Ajnerioan  nation,  by  the 
-force  of  its  peculiar  drcumstaiines 
and  the  genius  of  its  political  uu 
stitutions,  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
its  composite  character,  is  far  more 
advanced  in  its  dealing  with  the 
Negro  than  the  mother  country.  In 
Church  and  State  laws  are  being 
passed  giving  him  larger  measures 
of  freedom. 

The  American  Episcopal  Church 
has  recently  consecrated  a  pure 
Negro  as  Bishop  of  Haiti.  A 
cnnous  but  significant  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  Episcopal 
Convention  held  in  New  York  in 
October  1874,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  consecrate  this  Negro 
Bishop.  The  only  Episcopal  voice 
raised  during  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  in  a  tone  at  all  dissentient, 
was  that  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  the 
English  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  among 
other  things  said : 

We  hare  not,  as  yet,  in  Jamaica,  one 
priest  of  purely  Aincan  nee.  ...  At  the 
present  moment  no  Negro  in  Holy  Orders 
could  command  that  respect  in  Jamaica 
which  a  white  priest  coold  command. 
Whether  this  condition  of  aAirs  in  Jamaica 
is  to  control  the  pomtion  in  Hayti  is  another 
question.'* 


>  docamonts  connected  with  the  sale  and  manumission  of  Rer.  J.  W.  C.  Pen* 
,  D.D.,  are  published  in  an  appendix  to  TheodoM  Parkei^s  AddMomU  Speeoktt, 

* 
)  Churek  Journal,  New  York,  Oct  29,  1874,  ^ 
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'Now J  the  question  that  must  arise 
is :  Why  is  it  that,  after  two 
hundred  years'  residence  in  Chris- 
tian Jamaica,  and  after  forty  years 
of  freedom,  the  Negro  population, 
so  largely  outnumbering  the  whites, 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  one 
priest  ?  Why  is  it  that,  *  at  the 
present  moment  no  Negro  in  Holy 
Orders  could  command  that  respect 
in  Jamaica  which  a  white  priest 
could  command '  ?  Is  this  a  credit- 
able state  of  things,  after  so  many 
years  of  Christianising  effort?  Is 
not  this  state  of  things  owing  to 
that  peculiar  defect  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  administration  of  the 
Anglican  Church  noticed  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  review  of  Kanke*s 
History  of  the  Popes,  and  which  he 
says  gives  her  less  elasticity  and 
less  assimilating  power  than  her 
Boman  ancestor  ? 

An  able  writer  on  Jamaica,  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1875, 
reveals  the  cause  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Negro  in  that  island — it 
lies  in  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
judice against  his  elevation.  Though 
the  Reviewer  writes  with  a  degree 
of  candour,  sobriety,  and  generosity 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  see  in  these 
days  of  sensationalism,  yet  he  could 
not  repress  his  instinctive  Saxon 
aversion  to  the  full  manhood  and 
equality,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the 
Negro.  He  says  (p.  72)  with  remark- 
able naivete,  as  if  he  were  writing  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  in  defence  of  the  Assiento  Con- 
tract :  *  The  cane- field,  the  planta- 
tion, the  provision  ground,  and  the 
pasture-land,  not  (even)  the  work- 
shop or  the  engine-room,  are  the 
African's  heritage.* 

On  page  44  the  writer  had  re- 
marked with  justice  that  'the 
Negroes  have  given  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  notable  and  constantly 
increasing  amelioration  in  every 
respecti  moral  and  intellectual,  no 
less  than  physical.' 

Now,  we  ask,  if  the  Negro  is 
'ocmataiiily'  improving   in    those 


respects,  why  relegate  him  \ 
*  cane-field'  ?  Why  wish  to  c 
him  to  menial  ocenpations  if  ' 
the  ability  to  perform  higher  t 
Is  his  colour  to  be  the  ezca 
always  keeping  him  in  a  st 
degradation  ?  If  such  be  the  i 
if  such  is  the  teaching  wb 
sought  to  be  impressed  by  ab 
viewers  andby  Colonial  Biwop 
the  British  public  at  home  a 
Jamaica — then  two  hundred 
more  will  roll  ronnd  and  the  1 
Courtenay  of  that  day  will 
again  to  announce  that  'thi 
not,  as  yet,  one  priest  of  ] 
African  race  in  Jamaica.' 

But  does  it  not  occnr  t 
learned  Reviewer  that  the  d 
of  man,  though  he  be  a  Negrc 
include  higher  spheres  of  ] 
than  the  *•  cane-neld  '  and  1 
purposes  than  to  prodnoe  s 
raise  potatoes,  and  rear  stock  1 
may  it  not  be  worth  while  U. 
sider,  if  only  briefly,  whethi 
Negro  may  not  lend  somethi 
the  intellectual  as  well  as 
resources  of  an  island  whei 
generations,  he  has  been  co: 
to  the  labour  of  the  beaati 
perish  P 

This  leads  us  to  call  attenti 
another  remarkable  fieict  whic 
struck  us  in  our  researches- 
that  the  defenders  of  the  ] 
during  the  days  of  his  box 
and  the  advocates  of  his  fnll 
hood  and  equality  now  that 
free,  are,  as  a  rale,  found  a 
those  who  are  not  r^^ardc 
orthodox  in  the  Christian  Cfa 
Not  the  Evangelical  chorcheB  i 
United  States,  but  the  TJmi 
have  furnished  the  ablest  and 
prominejit  defenders  of  the  1 
The  Channings,  Theodore  Fii 
Garrisons,  Wendell  Phillipses,! 
sons,  Longfellows,  have  pros 
the  most  celebrated  sermons,  wr 
the  most  brilliant  essays,  idSn 
the  most  stirring  lechues^  and  t 
posed  the  most  tonohing  poen 
behalf    of  the    npprciscn  K 
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!can  Evangelicalism  cannot 
such  an  array  of  first-class 
ure  in  his  favour. 
England,  not  the  Edinburgh^ 
st  since  the  days  of  Jeffrey, 
:ham  and  Macaulay  ;  not  the 
?r/y,  but  the  Westminster  J3«- 
bas  been  the  constant  and  nn- 
'omising  defender  of  the  Negro, 
never  joined  in  the  general 
ncnt  of  Christian  civilisation 
expense.  When  certain  por- 
of  the  literary  world  were 
buzz  of  gleeful  amusement 
le  attacks  made  by  Mr. 
e  on  the  Negro,  in  1849,"  the 
ii aster  Btview  did  not  partici« 
n  the  roar  of  laughter,  but, 
3  contrary,  administered  the 
ing  timely  and  touching  re- 


iie  first  time  in  the  sad  historj  of 
',  the  good  name  of  the  Negro,  his 
er  as  a  man,  had  become  of  Talae  to 
or  tho  '  chnttel '  has  neither  name 
iracter.  Was  it  generous,  then,  of 
itest  master  of  sarcasm  of  his  age 
e  first  portrait  painter  of  any  age — 
»me  into  civilisation  this  its  long 
d  gu€8t  with  nicknames  and  carica- 
to  brand  him  with  the  opprobrium 
less,  to  give  him  a  bad  character  as 
nt  beirau<>e  his  master  was  wanting 
acuity  of  mastership — was  wanting 
om  and  justice — was  himself  want* 
industry,  in  the  energy  needed  to 
ut  the  difficulties  and  supply  the 
Is  of  his  changed  posiion?  '• 

o  would  say  that  this  able 
w  is  not  entitled  to  bear  on 
le-page  that  noble  sentiment 
►ethe — *  Wahrheitsliebe  zeigt 
larin,  dass  man  iiberall  das 
zu  findon  und  zu  schatzen 
'  (Love  of  truth  shows  itself 
!,  that  one  always  knows  how 
id  and  cherish  that  which 
►d) — whioh  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
his  peculiar  temperament, 
)8,  does  not  as  a  rule  ex- 
y  in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
-a  defect  which  unfits  him  in 


a  great  degree  as  an  instmment  in 
the  work  of  reconstructing  fidlen 
hnmanity  in  distant  lands  P 

On  the  other  hand,  professon 
of  orthodox  Christianity  do  not 
hesitate  occasionally  to  indolge  in  a 
chnckle  at  the  expense  of  'Qnashee.' 

Lord  Macaulay  has  noticed  this 
divorce  between  precept  and  practice 
— however  it  is  to  be  accoonted  for 
— in  professing  Christians,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  proceedings  of 
men  who  paraded  their  dislike  and 
opposition  to  the  Christian  &ith. 
Speaking  of  the  sect  of  philosophers 
which  arose  in  Paris  in  the  last 
century,  Lord  Macaulay  says : 

While  they  aauiled  ChristiAnitjr  with  a 
rancour  and  nnfiumeM  dis^neefbf  to  men 
who  called  themselves  pbiloaophen,  thaj 
yet  had,  in  far  greator  measure  than  thmr 
opponents,  that  charity  towards  men  of  all 
claues  and  races  which  Ohristianity  eigoiDS.. 
Religious  persecution,  judicial  tortura^  arbi-- 
trary  imprisonment,  the  unnecessarv  mnlti* 
plication  of  capital  punishments,  the  dekj 
and  chicanery  of  tribunals,  the  ezaeUons* 
of   fiurmers  of  the   revenue,  slavery,  the 
slave  trade,  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
their  lively  satire  and  eloquent  disquisi- 
tions. .  .  .  The  ethical   ana    dogmatical 
parts  of  the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned 
against  each  other.     On  one  side  was  a 
church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doctrine  • 
derived  from  Uie  Apostles,  but  disgraced 
by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by 
the  murder  of  the  best  of  kings,  by  tM 
war  of   Ce venues,  by  the  destruction  of' 
Port  Royal.    On  the  other  side  was  a  sect 
laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  shooting  out  the 
tongue  at  the   sacrament,   but   ready  to 
encounter  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and  tderation.*' 

Such  are  the  curious  facts  which 
history  unfolds.  And  what  do  they^ 
teach?  Only  that  the  best  and 
holiest  of  men  are  not  in&Uible — 
not  perfect — only  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  announced  eighteen  hundred 
^ears  ago — 'We  have  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels  that  the  exoellenpy 
of  the  power  may  be  of  Ood,  and 
not  of  us.' 

Nevertheless,  because  the  'trea« 


»MisioDAl  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question,'  Fnuet's  Megetku,  December  1849. 
stminsUr  Review^  April  18J3. 
new  of  Ranke*s  History  of  tks  Popes, 
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sure '  '  does  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  base  and  humble  material  of  the 
*  vessel/  the  Negro  race  is  largely 
indebted  to    instruments  who,    in 
spite  of  themselves,  have  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  thoosandB  of 
Africans  a  knowledge  of  the  ime 
God.      The     annals    of    orthodox 
Christianity    are  graced   with  in- 
numerable names  of  championB  of 
the  Negro.     The  names  and  bril- 
liant   eflForts  of  the  Wilberforces, 
Buxtons,  Venns,  Gumeys,  in  Eng- 
land;  of  the  Beechers,   Cheevers, 
Pinneys,     Whittiers,     Stowes,    in 
America,   can  never  be  forgotten. 
And  if  they  could  have  infused  into 
their  adherents  and  followers  the 
lofty     philanthropic    spirit    whieh 
actuated  them — if  they  could  have 
imparted  more  of  their  elevated  and 
generous  enthusiasm — ^the  condition 
of  the  Christian  Negro  would  be  fiff 
different  from  what  it  now  is.    But, 
notwithstanding  all  disadvantages, 
the   in^uences  of  direct   Ghrisnan 
doctrine   were  silently  infiltrating 
themselves  into  the  Negpro  minds ; 
and    though,     in    their    suffering, 
comparisons     at     times      glanced 
through  their  minds ;  though  they 
could  not  help  often  making  con- 
trasts   which     were    not     always 
favourable   to  their  own  Chnron; 
still  they  understood  that  the  con- 
duct   pursued    by    their    teachers 
towards   them  was  not   only  not 
dictated  by  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, but  was  in  opposition  to  its 
teachings ;  hence  the  singular  fBct 
is  patent,  that,  wherever  Negroes 
exist  in  large  numbers,  in  Proteitaat 
countries,   they  are,   for  the  most 
part,    members    of    the    orthodox 


di      11]  8.      The    on^ 

or|  niflfttion  de 
I  ong  ihe  Jm  groes  in  the 
States,  which  nearlj  cc 
nnmbars,  wealth,  and  ag{ 
power  with  the  mosl  fi 
xeligioiis  sects  of  the  land 

And  we  are  pemiaded  tl 
form  of  Ohzisnnit^  which 
introduced  into  Afnom  hf  G 
"NegroGB  firom  abroad  will  1 
testantisin,of  the  orthodflaE  s 
Whatever,  then,  theahoiii 
of  our  teachers,  thej  hmwe  h 
iBsthiments  of  introdiuaiii| 
numbers  of  us  into  the  Kipi 
God.  The  kssona  tfaej  ham 
us,  from  its  nplifting  cAm 
thonsands  of  the  raoe^  w 
no  doubt  contain  the  etam 
imperishable  truth,  and  mal 
appeal  to  some  deep  end 
tingnisbable  conaabosness 
sou.  Whik^  thoefioM^ 
cognise  delbota— «  diaereiM 
times  on  their  pairt  hnlweeu 
and  practioe— -we  i^annnt  n 
from  them  the  tribnia  < 
respect  and  natitiide.  In, 
would  we  afqwr  the  hanh  i 
of  the  great  Italian  poet  i 
his  teacher,  but  we  may  ad 
^fi^ifyi  vhese  maffsifiosns  ans 
big  woids  of  uat  gieai  u 
song:  • 

!  OU  in  la  msntan' 4  fttlii*  ed  or  ■ 
La  mft  •  boooa  iaigiiis  psiws 

Di  Toi,  qiUBOo    •    •    •    • 
IT  izwqnwfmtt  eosM  P  eo  m  iT  ifta 
fi  quAa?  10  rahbo  ingvidis  aMh 
OouTiMi  dM'MUa  nia  Uagsa  dm 


BnwABn  W.  Be2 


»  See  Tanner's  Apdogy  for  African  lUethodimn  im  the  UmM  AM*. 

>*  Inferno  xv.  *  In  mj  memorj  is  fixed,  and  now  gcef  to  mj  haazt,  Um  dM 
paternal  image  of  yon,  when  you  taught  ne  howmAB.  suj  beooBMiBuenti 
while  I  live  it  becomes  my  tongue  to  show  what  giatitodfl  I  Wft  fat  iC 
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50ME  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  PURCHASE  OF 

BOOKS  IN  GERMANY. 


E  G  ermans  are  very  often  called 
)y  foreigners  a  nation  of  think- 
ind,  no  doubt,  they  desenre  in 
r  respects  that  flattering  appel- 
1.  Germany  has  certainly  pro- 
1  some  of  the  greatest  pniloso- 
\  the  world  has  seen,  and  the 
lans  have  also  done  good  service 
icDce  in  all  its  various  branches. 

philosophical  spirit  inherent 
a  Gorman  mind  has  caused  not 
a  revolution  in  the  world  of 
'3,  but  has  also  for  the  last 
years  roused  the,  as  to  po- 
,  rather  apathetic  people  to 
t  their  political  rights.  The 
)  of  the  rise  of  Germany 
ig  the  nations  of  the  world 
:o  bo  looked  for  in  the  sohool- 
3r;  education  having  been 
he  whole  always  excellent, 
number  of  lower  and  middle 
schools  all  over  the  Fatherland 
rliaps,  the  largest  compared  to 

of  other  European  countries  ; 
arc  also  of  acknowledged  ex- 
ice,  and  the  Universities  take 
rh  rank  among  the  academical 
»Ls  of  the  world. 
,ving  convinced  himself  of  the 
ctness  of  the  foregoing  state- 
,  a  foreigner  cannot  but  admit 
it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
nore  really  well  educated  people 
y  other  country.  As  a  natural 
quence  literary  works  are  pro- 
l  on  a  large  scale,  the  number 
rsons  able  to  write  such  works 
;  very  large. 

German,  travelling  in  Italy, 
asked  by  a  native  of  that 
:ry:  What  kind  of  book  have 
rritton  ? — the  questioner  being 
ntly  under  the  impression  that 
'  German  writes  a  book  as  a 
3r  of  course.  Ridiculous  as  the 
n  appears,  there  is  some  sort  of 


foundation  for  it.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent works  published  in  Germany 
is  really  enormous ;  I  think,  larger 
than  in  France  and  even  than  in 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
countries.  The  mtelligent  foreigner 
will  remark  this,  and  observe  thai, 
considering  the  above-mentioned 
fact,  it  would  appear  strange  that 
people  in  good  ciroumstances  pos- 
sess, as  a  role,  so  lew  books  wnioh 
are  not  absolately  needed,  as  sohooL- 
books,  &0.  What  becomes  of  all 
the  many  books  that  are  printed  P 
he  will  ask.  The  answer  is  easy 
enouffh.  In  spite  of  there  being 
the  uurgest  nwniber  of  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  the  number  of 
copies  fiedls  certainly  a  great  deal 
bcdow  those  usually  printed  in  some 
other  countries,  say  England.  Ger- 
man editions  are  very  small;  and 
the  reason  of  this  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Qer^ 
man  public  to  hwj  books,  and  espe- 
cially books  that  are  not  needed  for 
practical  purposes. 

To  illustrate  this  fact  we  will  take 
that  large  branch  of  literature: 
Works  of  Fiction.  We  have  at 
the  outset  to  (itate  that  people  in 
Germany,  although  they  are  cidled 
dreamers  and  sentimentalists,  do 
not  read  so  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions of  fanoy  as  foreigners  ge- 
nerally suppose.  The  causes  of 
this  indififerenoe  to  novels  and  ro- 
mances are  manifold.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  an  idea  entertained 
by  many  worthy  elderly  people  that 
the  perusal  of  such  'sentimental 
stuff'  will  do  harm  to  girls  and 
youths ;  a  notion  that  may  be  jnatiU 
fied  now  and  then,  but  which  moat 
certainly  ought  not  to  take  eflfooi  in 
a  general  prohibition  of  hookB  of 
fiction.     Mcondly  is  to  be  oonai- 
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ered  the  great  dislike  of  too  many  read    less    than    foreignera  wtnil 

trorthj  people  to  read  anything  that  espect    from    the     countiywonia 

will  not  answer  a  useful  purpose.  oFRichter,WieIand,  Schiller,  66th( 

And  last,  but  act  least,  the  mttuner  Tieck,  &c.     Tbere  are  thousands  a 

pf  living  in  Germany  mast  be  taken  well-to-do  German  families  that  d 

Ento  aocount,    as    borne   life  there  not    possess    the    ivorks    of  tbei 

'a  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it  greatest  poets.     Do  not  believe  tk> 

S  in  England.      A  German's  house  this   slate  of    affairs   results   fiwni 

3B  not  by  any  means  his  castle — be  colduess  to  poetry ;  by  no  meani ;  ii 

■boring  the  same  often  with  three,  is   to  be  attributed  to  a  fttr  toon 

four,  or  mere  families  that  are  more  simple    motive. — disjuclioation    b 

or  less  unfriendly  disposed  towards  spend  money. 

Iiim.      The  space  at  bis  command  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  li 

tieing  less  than  he  needs,  he  is  in-  afaowthat  the  love  for  reading  woris 

dnced    by  these   circamstances    to  of  fiction  and  poetry  is,on  the  whole 

flpend  a  gre&t  part  of  his  life  out  of  by  no  means  excessive  in  Gemuny 

Jus  dwelling,  which  style  of  living  bat  if  people  were  fifty  times  fbodei 

in  carried  on  to  the  greatest  entent  of  this  branch  of  literature  then 

3B    the    south.     All   over  Gennany  would  not  be  a  larger  consnmntioi 

BtesmalRradesmanwillyeryseldom  of  printed  matter;  for  even  in  snci 

look  at  a  book,  for  business  with  idl  a  case  only  a  few  people  would  bm 

Its  potty  cares  absorbing  all  his  at-  Buchbooks,wbilBttheniajori1ywoiill 

tention,    he  has  no  time  for  such  goon  retyingon  the  circuJatinglibm 

things,  whilst  in  his  spare  hours  he  ries.     This  institution  is  the  rock  oi 

keaves  his    bonse    for    the   public-  which  the  German  pabliaher  b&s  U 

house,  which,  being  vastly  superior  bnild  bis  enterprtse.     In  particubi: 

to  the  English  pabltc-hoases  as  to  a  publisher  of  works  of  fiction  uu 

Comfort,   and,    consequently,    more  poetry  has  mainly  to    rely  on  ibi 

•ttractice,   is  his   daily  resort   for  god  libraries. 

ithree  or  four  hours  or  more.      Here  Even  a  very  good  author's  worl 

he  finds  the  company  that  suits  him  will  not  sell  much  among  tbepnbliQ 

l>est,  the  local  paper  which  provides  so  that  (be  prodoctions  of  Back 

sim  with  sufficient  matter  for  dis-  lander,  Heyse,  Freitag,  Spielh»g<3i| 

euBsion    on   all    topics  wilhin    his  and  Gntzkow — without   doubt  tb( 

Snind's  range,  and  if  he  is  inclined  most  celebrated  and  popular  novij 

to  reading  tales  of  fiction,  he  will  writers   in  Germany — will    obieflj 

JBnd    in    the    '  Fenilleton  '    of  the  have  to  depend  on  the  libraries;  uhI 

iBmo  a  story  that  will  satisfy  bis  it  is  a  fact  that  German  pabtishen 

ikmandin  this  respect.  His  wife  and  have  lost  money  on  the  works  oftkl 

lAanghtersmayalso  takein  oneof  the  first  writers  of  romance.     A  socceM 

cheap  illustrated  periodieals,of  which  like  Dickens's,  Thackeray's,  or  BnL 

more  anon.     The  mechanic  and  the  wer's,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view, 

whole    class   of   superior  working  would  be  simply  impossible  in  Gct- 

bien  arc  comparatively  great   and  many ;  there  is  also  very  little  p«>- 

nger  readers  of    bellm  Mlrat  and  bability  of  a  man  of  letters  mftkiiig 

Tery  often  buyers  of  books  nsefnl  even  a  modest  fortune.  The  highol 

(o    them    in    their    calling.       The  amount  that  will  be  paid  for  a  wrilcf 

greatest  part  of  the  middle  classes  of  high  standing  will  be  i5oJ.  pU 

Bre  very  fair  readers;  but  here  the  volnme,  but  such  cases  fire  so  iirt 

rladics  predominate,  of  course,  which  that  they  do  not  count.     If  a  cWm 

lalso   may  be    said  of  the   German  young  author  gets  30Z.  for  a  mlomi 

>' upper    ten.'      The    ladies    of    all  be  will  bo  very  fortunata:  in  liw 

felasses    are    the    best    patrons    of  general  ran  ho  will  get  much  h 

Works  of  fiction,  although  even  they  At  the  best,   the  editii 
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aaibor*8  first  work  will  be  small— 
say  500  copies,  of  which,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  300 — if  so  many — 
will  be  sold.  What  remuneration 
the  author  under  these  circum- 
stances can  receive  will  be  easily 
guessed.  On  the  whole  the  pub- 
ushers  are  therefore  not  to  be 
blamed.  Their  risk  is  never  insig- 
nificant on  their  undertaking  to  in- 
troduce a  new  name  to  the  public. 

As  the  sale  is  so  small  they  have 
to  fix  a  high  price — at  least  high  ac- 
cording to  German  notions — ^for  the 
work,  i.e.  from  three  shilHngs  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  volume. 

'  Why  not  sell  cheaper  and  make 
a  larger  edition  ?*  one  may  ask. 

Because  a  cheaper  price  would  not 
make  much  difiference  in  the  sale; 
only  a  few  copies  more  would  be 
bought  by  the  public.  The  fault 
lies,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  well- 
to-do  people,  with  their  great  anxiety 
to  spend  no  money  on  'unneces- 
saries.' 

How  far  this  parsimony  goes 
with  some  people  the  following  fact 
will  illustrate  :  A  rich  man  wished 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  a  great 
friend  of  his,  a  celebrated  German 
poet,  and  to  carry  out  this  intention 
he  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
people,  all  admirers  of  Mr.  N.  Din- 
ner being  over,  some  guests  of  a 
riical  turn  of  mind  begged  Mr. 
in  glowing  terms  to  read  some 
of  his  poems.  After  some  customary 
protesting  he  yields.  While  the 
poetical  guests  are  haranguing  Mr. 
N.,  their  host  is  observed  to  show 
great  uneasiness,  the  cause  of  which 
becomes  apparent  when  Mr.  N.*s 
poems  are  allied  for.  Alas !  the  rich 
man  has  not  got  a  copy  of  his  dear 
friend's  works.  Great  consternation 
among  the  company  and  much  se- 
cret laughter.  However,  the  host  is 
equal  to  the  trying  occasion.  He 
sends  his  servant  out  to  eet  the 
book.  But  where  do  you  think  he 
has  sent  the  man?  Not  to  the 
bookseller,  but  to  the  circulating 


library !  Fancy  the  poor  authc 
feelings  on  taking  the  dingy,  smei 
volume  in  hand ! 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  a  G 
man  does  not  think  such  cond 
shabby,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  t 
kind  of  thrift ;  for  does  not  eve 
body,  both  the  princess  and 
seamstress,  get  their  *  Lectiire '  fr 
the  shelves  of  the  circulating  librai 

Having  said  thus  much  ab 
the  non-purchasers  of  books,  let 
make  a  few  remarks  about  Gem 
illustrated  periodicals.  The  patr 
of  them  belong  to  all  classes,  as 
every  taste  something  is  gathei 
The  leading  periodicids  of  this  k 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  those  publis 
by  the  firm  of  Edward  HAllber| 
in  Stuttgart.  Firat  saxd  foren 
comes  Ueber  Land  und  Meet  (0 
Land  and  Sea),  conducted  by  F. 
Hacklander,a  writer  who  very  of  1 
and  not  unjustly,  is  called  the  C 
man  *Boz.'  The  leading  m 
writers  and  essayists  of  the  Fat! 
land,  as  well  as  the  best  mas 
of  the  brush,  are  contributors 
this  journal. 

Then  follows  Die  Ulustrirte  1 
(The    Dlustrated  Worid),  a   ^ 
good   paper,  little  inferior  to 
first  mentioned.     These  periodi 
are  published  in    large    numb 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer  having  a 
culation  of  150,000  copies,  an  e] 
mous  number  for   Germany, 
circulation   is    only    surpaaied 
the  well-known  Garienlaube  (*  ( 
den-Bower').      This   journal, 
cellently  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  £ 
the  proprietor  and  editor,  is  iss 
weekly  at  the  rate  of  more  t 
300,000  copies.     The  influena 
wields  is  enormous.    Most  fam: 
in  good  circumstances  take  it  i 
all  confectioners,  restaurants,  ca 
and  clubs  keep  it ;  so  that  I  do 
say  too  much  when  I  assume 
number  of  its  readers  to  be  at  L 
five  millions.      The  secret  of 
unparalleled  success  is  to  be  sou 
for  in  the  liberal  ideas  propoon 
in  the  joomal,  and   the  style 
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novels  tiat  are  brought  out  in  it. 
UeoftUj  written  by  clever  women 
they  apply  themaelves  mostly  to  the 
feelings,  with  a  charm  that  a  mali' 
aathor  is  nnable  to  emnlato.  Bat, 
whatever  notions  may  bo  enter- 
twned  of  their  inherent  merit,  they 
doabtleBB  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
being  highly  interesting,  bnd  venti- 
lating very  often  some  important 
qoestion  of  the  day  ttitt  other 
joomala  may  fight  shy  of.  The 
Qarlenlaube  is  the  Ffunily  Paper 
of  Oermauy. 

PnTBaing  a  similar  tendency,  bnt 
with  flu-  tess  ability  and  lack,  is 
ihe  Daheim,  with  rather  a  small 
oironlation.  Then  I  have  to  men- 
tion Westermann's  Monats  Ucftu,  a 
jonrnol  that  is  only  popular  among 
Its  oomparatively  small  mimbcr  of 
adherents.  H.  Schoenlein's  IlUix- 
traled  Joumale  are  of  Uttlo  impor- 
iance,  patronised  by  the  lower 
middle  classes  and  the  lower  classes, 
containing,  for  the  most  part, 
Uteraryand  pictorial  matter  of  an 
inferior  kind. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL    CHILDREN'S    ACT. 


be  almost 
ny  of  thoso  acquainted  with 
.tter,  tlie  Agricoltaral  Cbil- 
Act  is  reported  to  have  con. 
.sly  failed  in  its  operatian. 
L  FL'sult  was  from  the  first 
■ccly  anticipated.  When  a.a 
Parliament  is  distinguished 
«Baing  tbo  maximnm  of  lati- 
n  interpretation  with  tlia 
im  of  efbciency  in  adminia- 
,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
ic.  It  is  still  less  so  when 
J  elements  of  inherent  wea^- 
)  to  be  added  the  circam- 
af  its  breaking  entirely  new 
and  encroaching  npon  in- 
long  held  sacred.  Ita  im- 
:,  already  pretty  well  aaanred. 
m  bo  held  to  be  qnite  secnred. 
lablc  a  breakdown,  so  easily 
1,  iH  even  calculated  to 
I  a  snflpicion  of  the  failnre 
in  part  designed;  of  tlie 
cnt,  snch  as  it  was,  being  in 
in  the  nature  of  a  diversion, 
d  only  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
lilc  a  more  fomiidablo  attack 
im  was  being  mcditeted. 
ther  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tho  present  deadlock,  the 
L'rs  of  the  mcLenrt',  with  Mr. 
Htad  at  their  head,  know 
id  upon  that  point  will  pro 
.et'p  their  own  counsel.  If  it 
'J,  the  manccuvre  would  bo 
ir  from  being  indefensible, 
perfectly  legitimate  artifice 
statesman,  as  of  the  soldier, 
,-e  after  his  ends  in  a  cir- 
rathcr  than  a  direct  fashion, 
'  highest  (jnalitica  of  general* 
v  displayed  in  such  enter- 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
imoters  of  this  measure  saw 
hanco  of  gaining  the  very 
ahlo  end  that  they  had  in 
namely,  the  elevation  of  the 
tural  class — directly  and  im- 


mediately, and  that  this  feint  was 
planned  and  put  into  cxecation 
principally  with  n  view  to  arouse 
popular  interest  in  tho  canse.  A 
seeming  precedent  was  favourabia 
to  their  endeavour,  and  was  dox« 
teroQsly  availed  of  as  a  plija,  For 
forty  years  and  more  the  country 
bad  l^en  legietating  for  manufac' 
tnring,  in  ii  similar  manner  to  that 
now  proposed  fur  agricoltnral,  in- 
duBtry,  and  thts  reiiiiits  had  been 
eminently  successful.  What  more 
natural  than  to  expect  similar  results 
from  a  similar  action  in  this  new 
direction ;  what  mora  deserving  of 
all  commendation  than  the  endea- 
vour  practically  to  obtain  them  P 
Upon  what  tbeoiy  of  justice,  ex- 
pedience, or  hnmanity.  should  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  be  left  ignorant 
and  unprotected,  while  thf  well- 
being  of  the  oporativosAnd  artificers- 
throughont  the  country  was  so  care- 
fully considered  P  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  Bay  that  thia  w.is  actually 

the  authors  of  the  Agricnitund 
Children's  Act  in  framing  so  sin- 
gularly incomplete  a  measure,  bnt 
only  that  their  conduct  would  be 
both  comprehensible  and  defensible 
if  it  were.  What  is  taore  to  our 
purpose  is  to  draw  attention  to  » 
weak  Unk  in  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment which  leads  up  to  the  climax, 
however  desiiable  in  itself,  br  a 
supposed  analogy  with  preceding 
labour-r^nlating  laws.  Now,  when 
popular  interest  in  the  agrionltuTal 
class  is  at  length  eSeotually 
ftroosed ;  when  that  class  baa  eveii 
itself  found  a  voice,  and  more  Hata 
one  mouthpiece,  ably  to  expoond 
its  cause;  when  the  epoch  hsis  pro- 
bably arrived  from  which  it  ii  to 
date  anew  development  of  progreH 
Rnd  a  new  infioence  in  the  hutotj 
of  this  country,  now  is  the  tim*  to 
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examine  somewhat  closely  sucli 
legislative  measures  as  tbe  crisis 
may  produce,  that  no  involuntary 
indiscretion  be  committed. 

And  in  the  commencement  it  will 
not  be  impertinent,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary,  to 
say,  that  in  everything  which  teoids 
towards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  we  are 
his  consistent  welUwishers.  His 
warmest  advocates  will  scarcely 
desire  more  good  fortune  for  him 
than  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
see  him  in  possession  of.  But  for 
that  very  reason  there  must  be  no 
confusion  or  misunderstanding 
about  his  iruc  economic  position, 
abont  tbe  functions  that  he  per- 
forms, and  the  utilities  that  he 
represents.  The  labourer  in  the 
fields  is  both  naturally  and  his- 
torically, as  well  as  economically 
and  actually,  a  person  occupying  a 
very  different  position  in  the  body 
politic  from  the  labourer  in  toe 
factory  or  the  forge.  Nothing  but 
evil  can  come  of  ignoring  natare 
and  history  to  the  neglect  of  this 
feet.  The  *  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,'  which  are  his  especial  care, 
are  such  as  are  only  to  be  enjoyed 
*  in  due  time ;'  they  are  not  the 
products  of  merely  mechanical 
appliances,  set  in  motion  by  an 
nnintelligent  force  acting  witn  nn- 
deviating  regularity.  The  Law  of 
Agricultural  Industry,  as  we  have 
all  long  since  learned,  differs  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  Law  of  Manu- 
facturing Industry,  to  the  full 
extent  even  of  being  notoriously 
irreconcilable  with  it.  An  initifd 
and  intrinsic  difference  is  thus  at 
once  established  between  the  labour 
of  the  factory  and  the  labour  of  the 
field,  a  difference  which  has  been 
too  little  noticed  in  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  now  before 
ns,  and  has  been  omitted  altogether 
from  the  suggestion,  at  present 
popular,  of  extending  the  principles 
and  pi'actice  of  the  Factory  Acts 
into  rural  districts. 


StOl  more  Btrikingly 
appear  in  taking  a  bnef 
retrospect  of  these  Acts  U 
and  of  the  motiTes  and  i 
that  ori^nnaUy  gave  tiba  i 
ihem.  When  the  Vmabm 
first  be^^  to  develop  its  si 
proportaons  in  this  comil 
three-quarters  of  a  oentui 
was  an  unheard-of  and  si 
novelty.  Never  since  tl 
began  had  snoh  a  state  < 
h&sn  imagined,  even  in  tl 
of  the  wildest  theorist^  ss 
aboat  to  display  itself  h 
eyes  of  all.  The  ^pliosti 
subtle  and  potent  an  i 
steam-power  to  the  move 
machinery  was  a  oircii 
without  precedent  in  the  h 
mankind,  bo  far  ss  that  hill 
known ;  nor  had  anytiungsf 
ing  in  perfection  to  the  met 
appliances  then  bzonf^t  i 
been  previously  contemphts 
more  portentoas  in  the  cjM  c 
was  the  sudden  and  hog 
centration  of  kbonr  on  miBi 
ing  centres  consequent  < 
agglomeration  of  all  pnos 
mann&otnre  in  one  fndeart 
ment.  Hitherto  diftreDtpR 
had  been  performed  sepmtal 
by  far  the  greater  put  of 
manufacture  had  been  ah 
domestic  occupation*  IVomi 
forth  domestio  manuftsktf* 
be  altogether  supersedadt  9ai 
system,  of  which  ezpsriflSBi 
example,  and  fiir  wJuohfU 
could  discover  no  snskgfi 
come  into  being  sod  p 
fabulous  proportiQns  in  ftt  ■ 
our  abeady  complsz  eirii 
So  startIiD|(  a  pnsBqnwBM 
not  be  witnessed  wiflMst 
hension,  and  it  was  not  ao 
ingly.  Prophecies  the  mosi 
were  freelv  uttered  of  the 
quences  that  were  to  ent 
stories,  only  too  well  anths 
of  the  evils  already  in  a 
began  to  find  eager  and  i^ 
listeners.    It  was  at  this : 


nale  and  feranli;  ii]>| 

.her  pcraons,  iu  tlio 

1  consequence  of  w 

iktionsare  becnm. 

■resoiTO  the  lieultli 

Knell    apprentii-ea 

yna  ;     be      it     tlior 

e, — thus  clenrly   a 
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I,  the  first  Sir  Robert  lipa  and  others,  who  opposed  the 
it  the  matter  bpfofo  the  Bill  ns  an  nnjnst  interference  with 
Commons  wHh  all  tbe  one  Special  kind  of  labour,  it  was 
ithority  attacliing  to  one  repeatedly  urged  by  him,  and  by  hJB 
himself  a  very  large  son  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  factory 
>f  labour.  Ths!  first  system  was  in  fact  of  a  Bpecial 
;  (42  Goo.  III.,  cnp.  73)  and  unexampled  Hud,  and  that  the 
''i  instance,  and  ia  necessity  for  taking  unprecedented 
lished  by  hia  name,  precautious  in  respect  to  it  vaa  in 
uhlo  to  this  Act  is  sig-  consequence  of  its  nnprecedented 
eferencc  to  tiie  present  character.  The  same  plea  was  ever 
''iiercas  it  Imth  of  late  found  the  strongest  in  many  sac- 
practice  in  ontlon  auJ  coeding  debates  when  still  further 
lis,  and  in  tt.tloii  and  powers  were  called  for,  and  was  in 
es,  to  employ  n  great  especial  favqpr  witli  the  landed 
[iren-  interest.  The  clue  to  all  factory 
same  legislation  for  many  years  is  to  be 
.■hich,  found  in  this  fact,  that  it  was  the 
e  nc-  combination  of  labour  and  its  con- 
I  and  seqnenceH,  thenprodnoingnnlookod 
and  for  dorelopmenta  in  uneiplorod 
refore  directions,  that  were  meant  to  bo 
ihow-  put  under  control,  and  that  no  inter- 
was  no  abstract  fereuce  with  known  and  ordiuaiy 
of  the  desirability  of  occupations  was  oontum plated. 
^Irestrictionaonlabour,  Upon  this  principle  chiefly  it 
hat  first  aiTcstcd  the  secuiTd  that  vigorous  Conservative 
if  IcgialatOFF,  but  the  support,  of  which  tho  party  has 
ele  presented  to  (hem  by  ever  since  been  pi-oud,  and  obtained 
velopment  of  till?  factory  tho  ready  sympathy  of  almost  all 
the  moral  and  physical  who  ivcre  nut  thcmselvE''  engaged 
L  were  its  immi'dlatc  in  tvxiilc  ]!iiiii;iriii-inrv  AiiJ  litis 
long  as  labour  remained  explains  also  the  otherwise  myate- 
nd  of  a  comparatively  rions  manner  in  which  the  &ctory 
individual  character,  it  acts  were  ultimatelv extended  ;  how 
iccurrcd  to  anyone  to  places  apparently  tne  most  unlikely 
th  it ;  but  when  it  began  came  to  be  called  factories  and 
ti  combination  not  only  subject  to  strict  regulation,  while 
increased  prodnctivo  others  apparently  far  more  entitled 
also  its  novel  capacities  to  the  distinction  remained  witbont 
its  problems  naturally  the  pale.'  It  explains  also  why 
3  attention  of  thoughtful  Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  of  ah. 
ithropic  minds.  Pre-  occupations,  was  left  so  long  on- 
gi-ound  was  taken  when  touched,  and,  in  strict  seqnenoe, 
.  Peel  a  second  time  how  the  first  legislative  intemrence 
night  up  tho  subject,  even  there  followed  the  usual  oonrse 
lore  extensive  jirovisions  in  the  supervision  extended  to 
sed  powers  of  adminia*  ogricnltnnl  gangs  (1867),  severtl 
1 1'Cply  to  Lords  Stanley  years  before  the  more  extensivo 
cs,  Slessrs.  Fiulay,  Phil-  measure  saw  the  light. 
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But  the  Factory  Acts  proyed 
Buccessful,  far  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  their  founders,  and  inci- 
dentally gave  birth,  moreover,  to  a 
system  of  State  education,  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  that  has  eyer 
been  devised.  The  principle  that 
no  parent  or  master  is  entitled  to 
benefit  by  the  labour  of  a  child's 
body,  unless  he  procures  at  the 
same  time  some  instruction  for  its 
mind,  was  for  the  first  time  affirmed 
by  them  and  carried  to  consider- 
able perfection  in  practice.  The 
curtailment  of  the  hoi^rs  of  labour 
was  found  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  invention  of  labour- 
saving  machines,  and  the  operatiyes 
to  do  as  much  work  in  the  shorter 
as  in  the  longer  time,  by  reason  of 
the  increased  energy  with  which 
they  were  able  to  pursue  their  work 
whDe  at  it.  Gradually  people's 
minds  became  accustomed  to  the 
Factory  system  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  institutions  of  the 
country ;  so  much  so,  that  now  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  yet  quite  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  A  new  genera** 
tion  arising  no  longer  regarded  it  as 
a  marvel,  and  finding  both  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  and  Factory  system  in 
full  operation,  assumed  a  natural 
relation  between  the  two,  ignorant 
of  their  merely  historical,  and,  as 
it  were,  accidental  connexion.  Thus 
it  came  to  bo  argued,  that  what  had 
produced  good  results  in  one  occu- 
pation must  produce  similar  good 
results  in  another,  by  reason  only 
of  the  goodness  in  tho  thing  itseli^ 
and  that  it  was  at  once  absurd  and 
nnjust  to  confine  the  advantages 
of  a  legislative  regulation  of  labour 
and  an  excellent  system  of  educa- 
tion only  to  certain  selected  pro- 
cesses. The  scope  of  the  original 
design  came  to  be  continually  en- 
larged, even  to  embracing  all 
*  hfmdicrafts  ' — even,  at  length,  to 
the  appearance  of  a  Shops  Hegu- 
lation  Act,  for  the  supervision  of 
those  employed  in  retail   trading. 


and  to  the  a  ^ueniljr  mil 
poaal — em  ang  too  ftoi 
^leratiyes  tin  anselFes— 4o 
Faotoxy  Aot  for  doineitie 
Nor  indeed  aro  aomo  ind 
stop  even  here ;  KDid  domoik 
well  as  domestic  aerriee  bu 
been  invited  to  plaoe  itaif 
Gtovemment  TCgnlatkoy  m 
qoantiiy  and  qoalitj'  of  ai 
toat  nuurried  woman  an  le 
lowed  to  undertake  been  jv 
to  be  made  Uie  salgeet  of  ala 
In  the  meanwhile  (iBjx)  I 
peared  the  Agrieoltond  CU 
Act,  drawn  npon  {he  Imss  < 
Factozy  Acta,  bat  with  art 
modifieationB.  In  the  gtaan 
for  reetrictiva  legislation  iks 
of  the  agriooltuisti  had  c 
come.  The  principal  promii 
this  Act  were  and  aia:  Ho 
under  eight  yean  of  age  ^ 
employed  in  ai^  kind  of 
cultund  workezoept  fajhii| 
on  land  of  hia  own  oooap 
Between  that  mb  and  toa  ] 
not  to  be  empkmd  hf  a^ 
(except  appannuy.  rtill  if 
parent)  nnless  after  hafimr^ 
school  two  hundred  and  mfi 
and  if  between  tan  idl  * 
years,  then  one  bnadvodni 
times,  within  twdre  noifthi 
preoedinff .  A  Coort  of  BtM 
Jurisdiction  to  hare  power  to 
pend  the  operation  of  fa- 
under  certain  (and  abo^  it  ii  ^ 
feared,  nncertain)  liiuaaAi 
A  child  who  had  pAaaed  Ai  A 
Standard  of  the  Sdnaatiaa<i 
is  not  to  be  liaUe  to  aqr^  tf -^ 
restriotiona.  A  pavenfc  ii^* 
defined  to  be  'tfaepana^g** 
or  person  who  ia  liaUa  to  ^ 
or  has  the  actoal  cuaboij^^ 
oyer  any  child.'  Bo  fiff  ••  •• 
of  theso  proyisions  are  ocefl* 
they  were  not  deficieiit  io  ' 
thought  and  in  appUcalvli^  J^ 
circumstances  of  agricidtoio|J* 
Supposing  them  to  be  <"^ 
thoy  ensured  to  a  child  ii(P 
in  field  work  aome  of  Ao  *^ 
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factory  half-time 
whilo  that  system 
ore  elastic  to  snit 
^umstiinccs  of  the 
ircd  him,  in  theory 

er  an  unBcrapuk 
servo  with    regret, 
;iiig,  how  eitensire 

assigned  to  that 
d  wo  note  with  still 
ho  retrograde  step 
cnt  less  responsible 
g  of  his  child  than 
t  no  provision  for 
was  made.  The 
aches  of  the  divcvs 
le  Act  wore  elabo- 

bat  as  to  who  was 
m   these    penalties, 

machinery  was  to 
3n  to  detect  and 
ees,  npoQ  those 
a  hint  was  vonch- 
as  if  all  persons 
'.,  for  instance,  were 
pnnish  tiiemselves 
iuhoncstly ;  OS  if  a 

to  be  passed  for- 

to     be     stnpid, 

■nic!,  and  nil  legis- 

the  subject  were 

Indeed,  the  ant«- 
■ilily  of  the  Agri- 
I'cn's  Act  being 
litycd,  may  well 
jcen  even  greater 
i>f  the  two  coses 
ho   keen    competi- 

eoiupetifors  eom- 
arp  eye  upon  one 
lest  traders  wonld 
,-ely 


!  if  n 


other 


.  iif  a  law  agaiDbt 
pidily  ;  tbc^e  are 
ly  coudcmned,  and 
evoko  any  feelings 
iiilercst  ill  their 
the  Dinttcr  of  rego- 
ive  enactment  the 
iture,  old  tntditioii, 
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long-standiug'  ens  torn,  and  the 
eontimental  faocics  of  ages  stood 
naturolly  in  the  path  of  crude 
reionn.  The  feadal  prejudices  i>f 
territorial  magnates,  the  joaloae 
conservatism  of  the  agricaltural 
class  generally,  and  thowido-spreod 
belief  in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  rustic  life,  were  all  im[>orlaat 
obstacles  to  bo  ovei-come.  Add  to 
this  that  tbe  universally  low  wages, 
joined  to  the  generally  large 
lamilies  of  ogricnltaitit  labourers, 
made  every  paltry  accession  to  the 
oommon  fund  for  the  maint«nanoe 
of  the  family  of  importance,  and 
some  notion  may  be  formed  of  Ibo 
likelihood  there  was  on  their  part 
of  them  setting  in  motion  agaiost 
themselves  a  restiictive  labour  law. 
Finally,  it  was  no  new  and  estra- 
oixiinarj'  stal*  of  things  that  the 
Agricultuml  Children's  Act  was 
designed  to  remedy  ;  there  were  uo 
DnuHoa]  evils  to  be  aasailed;  for 
ages  the  system  had  gone  on  veiy 
much  OS  it  was,  and  had  cstabtiBhed 
conditions  and  relations  of  its  own. 
The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
thus  just  as  little  likely  as  the  cuN 
tivators  of  it  to  disturb  by  the 
inlruduction  of  novel  enactments 
these  ivlatioas,  in  the  constitution 
of  which  they  had  nalnrally  had 
the  chief  part. 

Accordingly,  the  Aj^ricnltnral 
Children's  Act  failed  coiiclnsively 
in  its  avowed  object,  and  the  timo 
has  come  to  snpplant  or  supplement 
it  by  some  further  legislation.  Two 
soggeetioDS  to  this  end  have  in  the 
course  of  recent  discussion  gained 
a  sufficient  body  of  adherenta  to 
make  them  of  importance.  The 
firsl  is,  that  the  oDforcomunt  of  tbe 
Act,  as  it  is,  shoold  be  placed  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  police ;  the  second, 
that  it  should  be  altered  into  a  sort 
of  similitude  of  the  Factory  or 
Workshops  Acts,  and  its  admin- 
iatration  given  over  to  the  inspectors 
of  factories.  Willi  respect  to  the 
former,  one  objection — aud  the  only 
one  tbatwe  need  allode  to— is  the  ex> 
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treme  unpopularity  of  such  a  course. 
The  police,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
not  of  late  enjoyed  the  character  of 
being  very   discriminating  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.     To  add 
to  these,  others,  of  so  difficult,  deli- 
cate, and  intricate  a  kind,  would  be 
therefore,  in  our  mind,  an  experi- 
ment   of   very     dubious    wisdom. 
We    are    indeed    in   this    country 
already  drifting  far  too  much  into 
the  Continental  practice  of  putting 
ourselves  and  our  concerns  under 
the  subjection  of  our  own  police. 
The  function  of  a  police  force  is  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  bring- 
ing of  criminals  to  judgment,  not 
the  judgment  beforehand  of  what  is 
criminal  and  what  is  not,  still  less 
the  assumption  of  the  character  of 
a  *  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,* 
to  any  portion  of  the  population. 
To  imagine  the  rural  police  let  loose 
on  the  rural  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  a  protective  and 
restrictive  labour  law  seems  to  us 
little  less  than  to  imagine  an  utter 
reversal  of  all  the  duties  that  pro- 
perly pertain  to  them,  and  a  direct 
incentive  to  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers  to  legally  constituted 
authority.     To  make  them  part  of 
the  official  mechanism  for  bringing 
home  the  blessings  of  education  to 
the  humbler  classes,  strikes  us  as 
a  device  exceedingly  well  calculated 
to  make  the  effort  odious  from  the 
commencement,  and  to  fatally  retard 
its  progress — certainly   not   to  ad- 
vance it. 

The  other  suggestion,  that  the 
present  machinery  of  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Acts  should  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  children  in 
the  rural  districts,  has  at  first  sight 
much  to  recommend  it.  That  ma- 
chinery has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  its  own  department.  It 
is  a  machinery  carefully  elaborated, 
singularly  popular  on  the  whole, 
and  well  known.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  a  body  of  gentlemen 
already  in  existence  as  inspectors, 
and  long   trained  to  their  work. 


Its  original  scope  has  recentl; 

very  greatly  extended,  even  ' 

inclusion  of  late  of  open-air 

making — in  some  sort  aa  a| 

tural  process,  that  is,  to  the 

of  being  similarly  dependent 

seasons  and   the  weather. 

not  take  one  step  more  and  < 

it  to  field  labour?      What 

retical  or  practical  difficulties 

veno?     With  the  philosoph 

history     of      this      questie 

have  already  occupied  oarsel 

some  length.    It  is  an  entire 

analogy   that    places  the  e 

ments  of  agriculture  and  nu 

ture  on  a  common  basis,  a 

answer  primarily  resides  i 

fact.     Even  in  the  case  cii 

brickmaking,  what  occurs  t 

a  process  of  manufacture,  a 

craft,  employed  in  the  pro< 

of  the  finished  article  :  it  is 

involuntary    act    of    Natoi 

bricks  do  not  grow.      It  m 

replied,    perhaps,    that  rea; 

ploughing  is  just  as  much  a 

craft,  on  the  grounds  that  tl 

demand  human  skill  and  eS( 

that  is  not  the  point.     Cove 

brickfield,  and  work  may  gc 

intermittently  all  the  year 

and  bricks  be  produced  as  i 

are  desired.     But  do  what ; 

with  the  cornfield,  and  yet  1 

vest  will  only  appear  in  i 

season ;  the  crop  will  be  fi 

gathered  just  then,  and  at  i 

time  :  you  cannot  to  any  ap] 

extent  either  hasten  or  n 

even    as    you    cannot    ind 

increase  its  quantity. 

So,  too,  will  it  be  found 
practical  difficulties  in  the 
the  proposal.  They  have  li 
stated  to  appear  all  bat  self* 
It  is  admirable  for  a  ohi 
factory  to  go  half  a  day  t 
and  work  half  a  day  in 
every  requirement  of  ed 
most  properly  so  called,  see 
to  be  served  at  once;  aiidtlie> 
mation  is  easily  attainable,  c 
the  precise  regolarifj    of 
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!» the  laboDT  of  the  fields  theeo  Acts  arc  oven  less  likely  to 

«in  would  be  as  curtainly  ehow   to    advantAgo    when    trana- 

B.    The  schools  cmM  not  planted  to  rural  districta  ;»  in  fact, 

ckly    planted     in    rural  tlipy  conld  not  be  so  transplanted 

.a    to    be  always   cnBily  without  being  also  transformed,  and 

□or   are  the   iiicanx    of  that  to  the  extent  of  a  total  tmns- 

lie  esact  hour  i>f  tlie  day  formation.     What  the  difference  la 

at  command.     At  certain  between  working  the  statute  under 

;he  year,  too,  it  is  allowed  a  dtsignation  proper  to  itself,  and 

ratem  should  hare  to  bo  tacking  it  on  to  other  statutes  with 

altogether,      ivhile      at  which    it    is    in    no    harmony  —  or 

ten    the  child    was   idle,  rather  where  the  advantage  of  the 

ol  time  might  bt-  made ;  latter  course  lies — it  is  not  easy  to 

Joes  this  amount.  Ui  but  see.      Tbo  Agricnltnral   Children'a 

stem  of  the  Af,-i-i(.'Qltunil  Act,  whatever  its  genesis,  is  now  an 

Act — of  BO  mflny  agpre-  adultchildof  theBritishLe^lattire, 

idancea     in     tlio    year  ?  stunted    truly    in   its    ntility,    but 

he  Bjatem  which  is  most  possessing    within   itself    its    own 

1    already    in    { xistence  capacities  for  good  or  evil.     By  its 

name,  what  in  tiu,>  pood  fitness  for  itB  own  work  it  should 

ucing  it  under  another,  stand  or  fall.     If  interference  with 

fain  confooudinp,  too,  of  farm     labour     is    realty     urgently 

^  systems  dealing'   with  do  ma  udod,  let  it  bo  of  a  kind  an!  ted 

i  of  labour?     Niillicr  is  to  the  uooessities  of  tlio  ca«*;  if  it 

:«  view  much  werved  liy  is  not  urgently  demanded,  let   no 

the    adoption    of     the  such  interference  occur.     Similarly, 

ftlf-time  principilo  (whieh  if  indirect  compulsory  educatiou  ia 

Ta^-tory  Act    hm    made  to  be  applied  to  the  children  of  the 

of  alternate  day  atlend-  agricultural  class,    let  it   be   in  a 

even  the  less  liefcnsible  form  that  is  at  all  events  feafiibla, 

system    of    toTi    hi'urs'  in   such   an    one,    namely,    as   the 

n-[.-ckly.     The  pei-iods  of  Agricaltnral   Children's    Act  itself 

ity  in  agricultural  work  provides. 

r  a  day  and  over  a  week.  Two    questions,    natnrally    bus- 

I  what  must  bo  provided  geeted  by  these  last  remarks,  remftan 

all,  it  should  not  require  for     disGnsaion — qnestionB      which 

ch  argument  to  convince  probably   go   more   deeply    to  th& 

t  in  the  country  ia  very  root  of  the  matter  than  any  thftt  we 

rom  life   in  towns,    and  have  yet  passed  in  review.     First, 

cannot  always   aend  our  is    there    now    any    necesBity    for 

■  day-schools,  should  the  introducing     indirect     compnlsioD 

)ur  fate,  even  if  we  wish  into  the  rural  diitrict«  in  fltce  of 

The   half-time   system,  the  nnirerBal  direct  compolaion that 

aily,   alternate  daUy,   or  we  are  promised  F     Beoond,  is  there 

IS   devised  and  is  fitted  any     need    of    protectire    Uxmr 

y  different  set  of  circum-  legislation  for  fium  labonr  at  all  P 

m  tlicse,  and  no  amount  The    first    tonohes    the    skirts  of 

;,  wrenching,  or  padding  another  very  large  and  very  im- 

.hc  two  reconcilable.  portant  qoMtioo,  that,  namely,  of 

krts  of  the  machinery  of  the  oompuative  advaotages of  theae 


m 
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two  systems  tiiemselves,  a  qncstiOQ 
frhioh  is  withont  the  scope  of  tliis 
paper.  Passing  it  by  then,  and 
Jieeping  strictly  to  onr  subject,  we 
)  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
ceseity  for  an  Agricaltnral 
Children's  Act  would  be  very 
greatly  modilied  if  a  system  of 
.airect  compulsorr  education  were 
universal  throughout  the  coantry. 
If  young  children  were  obliged  to  be 
ftt  school,  they  could  not  also  be  at 
Work  at  the  same  time,  and  further, 
idle  and  vagrant  would  not 
le  scot-free  as  they  do  now. 
We  'are  aware  that  this  does  not 
iouch  the  difficulty  of  infantile 
labour;  but  neither  does  the  Agri- 
(iultural  Children's  Act  itself,  at 
least  in  anything  like  an  eiiicient 
manner.  By  that  Act,  an  '  era- 
ployer'  is  forbidden  to  employ  a 
child  under  eight  years  of  age,  but 
«  '  parent '  is  not,  ajid  we  have 
already  seen  how  ei tensive  the 
definition  of  '  parent '  is.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  child  under  eight  years  of  age 
■would  be  employed  by  anybody  but 
itfi  parent,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
of  what  use  its  services  would  be  to 
another  person.  Or,  if  at  periods 
of  great  pressure,  such  as  harvest 
or  seed  time,  it  wero  to  bo  hired  out 
for  work,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  law  to  forbid  that.  The 
eigbtli  section  of  the  Act  gives 
power  to  the  ma^strates  of  any 
Petty  Sessional  division  of  a  county 
'to  suspend  all  its  provisions  at  any 
.time  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
eight  weeks,  a  latitude  which  would 
;sorely  meet  all  such  contingencies. 
"It  is  precisely,  then,  when  the  child 
'J9  most  in  need  of  legislative  pro- 
tection that  the  legislative  pro- 
tection is  withdrawn.  An  onact- 
'ment  ot  simply  one  clause,  forbidding 
any  child  under  eight  years  of  age 
to  be  employed  at  any  time  in  field 
labour,  whether  for  wages  or  not, 
united  to  a  system  of  direct  com- 
pulsory attendance  ab  school  for  all 
above  that  age,  would  be  &r  more 


efficient  in  securing  both  tlie  olgid 
professedly  desired.  And  be^ 
this  it  has  not,  we  think,  bM 
clearly  made  out  that  any  restricui 
legislation  is  called  for.  It  is  -q 
necessary  to  forbid  night  vtR 
because  agricultural  labour  at 
with  the  daylight ;  it  is  d 
necessary  to  make  proriaioil  i 
ventilation,  becanse  Nature  pravil 
that.  Aa  regards  the  circamslMl 
of  associated  labour,  thoso  are  dd 
ivith  by  the  AgricnlturaJ  Qi^ 
Act.  Whether,  then,  the  systoii 
education  to  be  intraduc*ea  be  I 
direct  or  indirect  computsian,  I 
think  the  provisions  affecting  hAc 
merely  need  to  he  ftt  all  ef« 
but  very  simple.  And  this  brings 
back  again  by  still  another  IM 
to  the  con  tern  plution  of  the  CM 
tial  differences  betwcon  lawinj 
turing  and  agricultural  indiutt 
The  theory  of  the  Factory  Ada  i 
been  to  protect  yoatfafdl  laboini 
from  periods  of  great  activitj' 


,  when  their  energies  i 


busi 

the  most  likely  to  be  overtaxed  ' 
too  long  hours  and  too  close  kp| 
cation.  The  theory  of  the  A^ 
cultural  Children's  Act  has  bs 
to  protect  them  at  all  other  tin 
to  resolutely  discourse  bard  w« 
when  hard  work  is  not  likely  to ' 
demanded  of  them,  but  as  soon 
they  arc  called  upon  for  gred 
efforts  than  ordinary,  then  to  wi( 
draw  all  control  and  leave  than 
their  fate.  When  suob  m»  D 
diverse  objects  aimed  at,  surely 
would  be  better  to  oolcnowloiii 
them  at  once,  instead  of  prononi 
to  confound  them  together.  SsH 
it  would  be  easier  to  simplify  ti 
Agricultural  Children's  Act  I 
leaving  out  all  nnneoessarj  a) 
contradictory  conditions,  tluui 
introduce  new  comufioationa  fra 
other  Acts,  nnsuited  to  it,  sad 
the  good  work  which  in  tte  on 
sphere  it  has  to  do. 

As  to  who  should  bo  empowcn 
to   superintend   its    opoir' — 
have  already  expressed  1 


operanon,  f 

-a 
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sliould   not  be  the  police,  of    that,    tlie    Local    Government 

be   readily  gathered,    too,  Board   might  bo   induced    to   tuld 

ir  argnment  that  -vfo  do  not  this  to  ita  other  maltifarinns  duties, 

t  shonld  be  the  Inspectors  or  there  might  even  bo  a  eoparato 

ones.     If  there  iB  no  neces-  department    at   the    Uoine   OfEoe. 

nneiion  between  tho  iaboare  Boanla  of  Guardians,  which  would 

aufaoture    and    BKricultare  at  first  sight  seem  excellently  qnali- 

than  that  labour  is  a  factor  ficd  for  the  office,  arc  not,  wc  fuar, 

1   to  both,  so   IB    there  no  to  be  trosted.     It  was  found,  whou 

reason  why  the  factory  de-  the  administration    of  the    Work, 

it  should  extend  its  dominion  shops  Act  was  placed  in  tho  bauds 

le    fields.      And    there  are  of  local  anthorities,  that  they  almost 

prEictical     reanoni    ivhy    it  universally   failed    or    omitted    to 

not.     The  multiplication  of  cany  oat  ita  proTifiions.    We  shoo  Id 

methods   of  procedure   in  anticipate  the  aame  difficulty  in  the 

le  centre  of  administration,  oountvy  unions :  they  would  be  nn. 

lien  applying  to  vsrying  and  willing   to  enforce  a    law  against 

t  occupations,  is  ill  itself  a  their  apparent  (though    not  real) 

0  be  avoided.  It  weakens  iuteresta,  and  it  would  not  be  eaey 
vers  of  the  administrators;  to  compel  them. 

;rila  the  respect    in    which         Tho  present  position,  indeed,  of 

npartiality  should  ho  held ;  the    Agricultural     Children's    Act 

-at«a  discontent  in  tliu  minds  shows  how  little  is  to  be  expeottMl 

e  legislated  for,  by  exposing  from  local   effort.       Any  arrango- 

'  side  and  in  thii  strongeBt  ment   must,    after    all,    ultimately 

lomalies  of  treatment,  which,  hinge    upon    whether    the    educa- 

r  useful  and  even  necessary  tion    of   the  children    is  to  bo  W 

iselves,  have  not  always  the  direct  or  indirect  compulsion.      If 

iDce  of  being  so.     Besides,  the  former,  there  will  preeamodly 

Id  be  altogether  a  different  be  a  proper  organisation  provided 

>m  their  ordinary  duty  that  for  carrying  that  system  int<i  effect, 

be  thus   thrust   laj.r.n   ihcm,  und  very  little  Tiir.Tr.  thuii  this  wonld 

a  different  sort  of  duty,  why  be  necessary  for  all  reasonable  re- 

differont    sort    of    men    to  quirements  under  the  Act.     If  the 

1  it  y  Mines  have  already  a  latter,  a  staff  of  officials  must  no 
e  inspecting  body  of  their  doubt  be  proonred  &om.  somewhere^ 
.here  is  snrcly  as  much  dif-  to  require  that  the  law  shall  not  be 

between  a  field  and  a  factory  Rnffered  to  remain,  as  it  ia  at  pre- 

ireen  a  factory  and  a  mine,  sent,  &  dead  letter.     Ib  either  OMe, 

roper    department    to   take  we  trofit  thftt  no  mere  lore  of  niii* 

ill  the  matter  would  be  one  formit.y,  and  no  false  analogy,  will 

wo  do  not,  however,  in  this  blind    our   legislators   to  the  veiy 

f   poBSCRS,  a   department  of  different  charaet«r  and  requircmenU 

Iturc.     If  wo  had  a  Minister  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  labour, 

m    an    Under-Secretary    of  and  that  the  mistake  will  not  be 

or  Agriculture,  upon  him  the  committed    of  fusing   the   Factoiy 

n     of    the    problem    would  Acts   and   tbe    Agriuultnral    Ghil- 

illy  devolve.     In  tho  absence  drcn's  Act  in  one. 

WHiniT  Coou  Tatlob. 
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OF  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
every  summer  pass  through 
Geneva,  how  many  bring  away  any 
other  recollection  of  it  than  that  of 
a  semicircle  of  sumptuous  hotels, 
pensions,  cafes,  and  shops  fringing 
the  end  of  a  smiling  lake,  with  the 
*  blue  and  arrowy  Rhone '  rushing 
through  it,  and  flanked  on  the  one 
side  by  the  forest-clad  Jura,  on  the 
other  by  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Salevo  and  the  Voirons,  with  the 
distant  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  shining 
between  the  two  last-named  moun- 
tains ?  And  yet  those  who,  either 
from  choice  or  from  necessity,  have 
sojourned  there  for  a  while  know 
that  behind  the  busy  quays  and  the 
Rue  du  Rhone,  and  all  the  turmoil 
of  arriving  and  departing  tourists, 
there  rises  a  mediajval  city,  with 
its  tortuous  lanes,  its  lofty  houses 
and  high-pitched  gables ;  its  recol- 
lections of  old  ecclesiastical  days, 
when  a  Prince-Bishop  endeavoured 
— not  always  successfully — to  con- 
trol a  wild  democracy ;  its  Rue  de 
TEnfer,  leading  through  the  Rue  du 
Purgatoire  into  the  Rue  de  Paradis ; 
lis  Rue  des  Chanoines,  where  Cal- 
vin lived  after  the  canons  had 
shaken  the  dust  off  their  feet  as 
they  quitted  the  rebellious  city  ;  its 
streets,  many  cf  them  far  too  steep 
for  any  vehicle  to  ascend :  all  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Vatican  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  historic  St.  Pierre,  more 
impressive  in  its  stem  simplicity 
than  if  it  glowed  with  all  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  worship. 

Geneva,  indeed,  boasts  a  history 
such  as  few  European  cities  can 
rival.  And  in  our  modem  days, 
when  the  old  idea  of  the  city  as  an 
independent  State  is  being  forgotten, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  the  incessant  struggles  for 
liberty,  now  against  the  Bishop,  now 
against  the  Pope,  now  against  the 


Duke    of   Savoy,  now  again 

French  invaders,  and  almoBt 

own  day  against  an  intestii 

garchy,  which  have  been  wit 

on  this  narrow  yet  not  ignoble 

The  following  sketch  is  vd\ 

simply  as  an  attempt  to  ii 

English  readers  and   bttveU 

something  more  than  the  oi 

beauties  of  Geneva. 

It  is  curious  that  a  ma; 

played  a  really  proQunent  z 

the  history  of  his  time  shoiu 

his  celebrity  in  modern  time 

poem  based  on  an  incident 

life  to  which  in  his  antobio| 

he  scarcely  alludes,  and  writ 

apparently  entire  ignorance 

history.     Yet  so  it  is.     Byroi 

the   *  Prisoner    of    Chillon  * 

confined  to  his  inn  by  wet  w 

after  a  visit  to  the  fEimoas  da 

when   he  was  aware   only  i 

fact — which  is  all  that  most 

know    now  —  that    Bonivan 

chained  to  a  pillar  for  four  yc 

order  of  the  Duke  of  Savoj 

this  modest  foundation  of  his 

fact  the  poet  raised  the  snpei 

ture  of  his  '  Prisoner  of  Cnil 

Mine  has  been  tbe  fata  of  Uiot 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  ■ 
Are  bann*d  and  barred — forbiddei 
But  this  was  for  my  fiither*8  fititl 
I  suffei'd  chains  and  eonrted  deal 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  fotnake ; 
And  for  that  Siime  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  foand  a  hiding-plaM 

To  represent  Francis  Bonii 
an  hereditaiy  Protestant,  as  sa 
imprisonment  rather  than  1 
the  faith  for  which  his  fitihe 
fered  martyrdom,  is  as  ffrotei 
perversion  of  the  tmtn  as 
well  be  imagined.  He  was,  i 
himself  a  signal  iostaaoe  c 
abuses  of  the  Church  whkl 
duced  the  BeformaAiom ;  audi 
in  his  later  years  he  aoqniosoed 
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es which  badcomeBboat,yetit  tinnally  intrigain^  to  aocaro  the 
lOt  Lill  aft«r  the  hope  of  his  uomiiuition  of  the  Biahop,  and  the 
was  gone,  and  eren  to  the  Bishop  to  transfer  the  SDpreme 
i  seems  to  have  been  as  hix  in  anthoritj  from  the  people  to  him- 
i^ons  obserrancea  ander  Cal-  self.  But  the  Republic  had  a  more 
he  probably  had  been  under  formidable  enemy  than  Emperor, 
)pe  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  or  Pope,  or  Bishop  in  tbo  Doke  of 
orld,  accommodating  himself  Savoy.  Thoveryposition  of  Geneva, 
1  as  he  coold  to  the  religion  as  commanding  the  ronte  between 
happened  to  be  uppermost.  Savoy  ou  the  one  hand  and  Bar- 
ns cnltor  et  infreqnenfl,'  gundy  and  the  Pays  de  Vaod  on 
er  the  cnlt  was  Catholic  Or  the  other,  made  the  Duke  grudge 
itant,  in  his  heart  preferring  its  independence;  and  a  turbaleot 
i  regime,  because  nnder  it  he  demooracy  is  always  an  unwelcome 
rich  priory,  and  coold  do  as  neighbour  to  an  autocratic  sove- 
ed,  whereas  nnder  the  new  reign.  Be  had  by  some  means 
1  dependent  on  the  generoaity  sncceeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in 
Council  at  Geneva,  and  was,  the  Republic  as  holding  a  coart  of 
ver,  liable  to  have  hia  domestic  justice  ther«<,  and  had  placed  a 
fements  made  the  snbject  of  Vidomno  (rice-dominnm)  on  the 
'enient  investigation  ;'  dear-  i.«land  in  the  Rhone.  Bat  the  elec- 
A  enough  to  see  which  way  tion  of  the  Bishop  by  the  citizens 
forld  was  going,  and  with  was  the  key  of  tbcir  position ;  and 
h  of  nobOity  of  nature  to  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  tbo  Pope,  the 
the  side  of  the  many  againat  Duke  bad  succeeded  in  wresting 
w,  but  not  made  of  the  stufT  this  from  them.  He  caused  a 
which  martyra  are  produced,  kinsman  of  his  own,^  the  illegiti- 
further,  the  two  brothers  mate  son  of  a  prt'liiU*.  to  be  made 
Byron  makes  the  sharers  of  Binhop ;  and  m^w  (In-  iir;!i.!ii|ry 
ungeon,  and  whose  lingering  cilizoiin  foviml  ili.  ■.  ■  i  ■  ■  i  ■  ■.  ii.ti 
he  watches  in  helpless  agony,  the  npper  and  the  nether  millstone, 
entire  invention.  It.  is  a  pity  Bnt  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  too 
Byron  should  have  written  strong  to  be  omshed  oat.  Bands 
BO  little  knowledge  of  his  of  patriotic  youths,  unable  to  nsist 
:t,  for  there  was  in  the  life  of  op^dy,  kept  np  a  spirit  of  secret 
ard  plenty  of  material  for  a  insnbordinatiou  in  the  city,  and, 
nnder  the  title  of  Enfiuis  de  la  Ville, 
ncis  Bonivard  was  bom  in  or  annoyed  the  Duke's  Amctionaries 
the  year  1497,  at  Scyssel,  by  small  acts  of  lawlessness,  while 
apparently,  as  now,  forming  they  were  careful  to  give  no  handle 
>f  the  Genevese  territory,*  for  proceedings  against  them. 
3  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Among  thesewaa  Francis  Boniv&rd. 
'a  poHst^'ased  the  advantages.  It  is  indeed  gritttly  to  his  credit 
as  exposed  to  the  dangers,  of  that  he  wu  found  on  the  side  of 
dependent  istate  surroanded  the  people,  for  iJl  his  interests  Iaj 
re  powerful  neighbours.  For  in  the  direction  of  the  Dnke  and 
years  the  Emperor  had  ac-  the  Bishop.  His  ancle  had  been 
icdgcd  its  independence  under  Prior  of  the  important  monasteiy 
sovereignty  of  its  elective  of  St.  Victor ;  and  before  his  deatii 
p  ;    but   the    Pope   was    con-  he  resigned  this  apparently  wealthy 

'.railt  du  Rti/wlre  da  Conxil  de  Gtuiw,  JkD.  39,  1537. 

ohttt  Ut  SuiMTi.     PiirAmcd^Bogat.    AlsoftD  utid*  aoQenire  an  i6me  liidc, 
Hitmt  da  Dtui  MoHdei,  1S69. 
1513.  Gtnive,  par  R.  Rey. 

L.  XIII. — SO.  LIXVII.      JfEW  SIBIBB.  •• 
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a  favoQr  of  the  youth-  At  Inst,  however,  in  1530^] 
fol  Francis,  then  only  thirteen  v&rd  applied  to  ihc  I>nlt»  of  fl 
years  old.  Bat  although,  besides  for  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  via 
the  Priory  of  St.  Victor,  Bonivard  aged  mother  at  Seyasol,  ft 
held  also  a  Canonry  of  St.  Pierre,  his  absence  a  slanderons  Btoi] 
he  was  never  ordained;  he  might  circnlated  in  Geneva,  that  b; 
h&ve  had  a  voice  in  the  chapter  if 
he  wonld  have  been  made  priest, 
but  this  he  always  refused,  1 
held  his  prefercQente,  as  waa  comii 
at   that    time,    as    mere    henefioia. 


gone  to  carry  00  an  intrigiie 
the  Duke  against  the  lib«rti 
the  Repnblic.  The  calmnny  | 
aacceeded  in  its  object,  that , 
vard  was  afraid  to  retam,  and 


As  prior,  he  ranked  nest  to  the  stayed  the  sii  months  for  1 
Bishop ;  his  private  and  ecclesiaa-  his  safe  condnct  was  available. 
tical  property  made  him  an  im.  applied  for  a  renewal,  whicb 
portant  personage ;  yet  he  risked  given,  apparently  in  ambit 
both  his  preferment  and  his  liberty  form ;  he  lell  Seyssel,  prohaU 
in  the  popular  canae.  At  last,  in  tending  to  go  to  Preihnr^,  aj 
151Q,*  the  Doka  visited  Greneva  in  time  closely  allied  to  Geneva 
person ;  in  conjunction  with  the  in  passing  through  the  tentW 
Bishop  he  sot  aboat  to  restore  Vaud  he  fell  into  an  ambosca 
tranqoillitj  and  order  by  imprison-  the  Duke's  retainers,  by  who 
ing,  torturing,  beheading,  and  was  carried  off  to  Chillon, 
hanging  the  supporters  of  the  And  now  began  the  six  ] 
popniar  party, '  en  sorte  que  c'^tait  imprisonment  which,  though  I 
nne  pitiS.'  At  this  junctiire  the  prisoner  himself  it  may  well 
connection  between  Bouivard's  head  seemed,  as  he  wrote  his  aal 
and  his  shoulders  was  very  far  from  graphy  iu  his  old  age,  simpl 
secure;  hnt  he  escaped  disguised  incident  in  an  adventnrontf 
as  a  monk  (thongh  he  waj;  a  prior,  cheqnered  life,  has  by  a  ei 
the  monastic  dress  seems  to  have  caprice  of  fortune  rescued  lus 
been  an  nnnsnal  one  with  him),  from  oblivion  some  tbr«e  cent 
and  thns  saved  his  life,  thongh  he  later,  and  drawn  tfaouaaiuj 
lost  his  priory.  After  some  years,  visitorp  to  the  dungeon  wh« 
indeed,  be  succeeded  by  an  appeal  was  confined.  For  the  firri 
to  the  Fopo  in  getting  his  priory  years  he  seems  to  have  been  t] 
restored;  but  as  the  Duke  refused  with  res|)ect  and  consideratioi 
to  allow  him  to  receive  its  revenues, 
which  unfortunately  arose  from 
lands  in  the  territory  of  Savoy,  it 
is  probable  that  he  set  bat  little 
value  on  the  title  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical position.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
siderable straits ;  his  own  property  through  the  barred  windowM 
being  practically  lost  to  him,  his  where  the  tourist  with  difl" 
only  ostensible  means  of  living  deciphers  the  lines  which  hia 
con.iisted  in  a  small  allowance  book  duly  qnotea, 
whicb  he  received  from  the  Gene- 
vese  Republic ;  aud  it  is  hardly 
Kkely  that  he  received  any  assist- 
ance from  his  own  family,  with 
whom  his  interconrae  seems  for 
long  time  to  have  almost  ceased. 


fo  have  lived  with  the  goven 
the  castle;  but  in  153a  the 
himself  visited  Chilian,  and  01 
him  to  be  confined  in  the 
known  '  Boaterraiu,"  aonM 
below  the  level  of  the  lakA 
■hicb  scanty  rays  of  light  rtr 


CkiUoD,  thy  prisos  U  a  boly  pbc 

and   gazes  with  reverence  ol 
footprints  worn  in  I'  *    " 

prisoner  of  whose  e 
just  for  the  first  tf 


*  Hogct.      Grnim  tt  U»  Siiimit. 
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then,  Bonivard  iBngniinhed  gone   also.      There   was    no    more 

years,  not  by  any  mtniia  a  Priory    of   St.    Victor,    no     more 

for  Protestantism,  nor  I'ven  Canonry   of  St.    Pierre    for    him; 

ty,  bntaTiotim  of  ciiviim-  bencofortL  hemnst  live  as  heconld, 

who  bad  fallen  intn    the  The  Connctl    of    Geneva   was    not 

F  a  powerfiii  enemy,  wlmbo  unmindful  of  liis  Bervicws  to  their 

it  was  to  keep  him  out  uf  cause,  bnt  tlie  Republic  was  poor, 

'.     Troe,    if    he    had    1*lo  imd    money    wuh   urgently  'needed 

to  side  from  the  first  with  for  purposes  of  defence;   Bouivard 

ce  against  the  Republic,  be  conld  ouJy  obtain  the  rights  of  citi- 

ave  kept  his  priory,  aiL<l  he  zenship,  a  hoase  to  live  in,  and  a 

ever  have  been  the  prisoner  saiall    pecuniaiy  allowance.     After 

)n :  he  deserves  the  cri^dit  of  a  while,  finding  himself  unable  to 

chosen  the  weaker,  tlioii^'U  live,  he  complained  to  tlie  Beruese 

er  side,  and  of  bavin  t:  suf-  of  bis  treatment  at  the  hands  of 

r  it;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  their  allies;  and  on  thnir  iul«rve&> 

him     with    any     very    ex-  tion    the   Council   granted    him    a 

<rm  of  self-devotion.     Like  yearly   pension   of    140    eeu»  d'or, 

■'s  monk,  he  besides  800  to  pay  his  debts.     But 

ift^nlienewe  world  tli«tt«fe;  ^e  must  have  found  the  Geneva  of 
Calvin  a  very  different  plaoe  to  live 

that   tho  cause   of  liberty  in   from    tiic    Geneva  oi   old  days. 

itined    to  prevail,  he  chose  The  Council  now  Bxercised  a  vigi- 

:   accordingly,  and  he   had  lant  snperviaioii  over  tlie  domestic 

of    m-icd    enough   iml    to  life   of  the   citizens.      Tn  Jcinaary 

t  when  to  be  faithfiil   to  it  1537,  less  than  a  year  after  his  re- 

saffering    and    loss.      At  turu,  Bonivard  was  cited  before  the 

on    March    29,    1536,    tho  Council  for  irregularity  of  conduct, 

vas    taken    by  the  miittHi  and  was  ordered  to  make  a  change 

f  Berne  and  Geneva;  in  the  in    his   ealablisbmeut.      Fr<.H|ueutly 

if  the  Genevese    Regi.-itt'rs,  afli-rwards  he  was  cited  fur  various 

ms  y  ont  trouve  Messire  F.  ofienc«a — sometimes  he  was  excotn- 

-dct  autrcspris  snrlafoides  mnnicated;  sometimes  he  was  repri- 

et  Ic  pcuple  s'est  bien  rejoui  manded.      Once,    having    receired 

libcnition.'*     Bonivard  was  into  his  house  in   his  later  years, 

.  in  triumph  to  Geneva ;  bnt  when  he  might  have  supposed  that 

lo  a  very  diflerent  Genera  no   scandal   could    have  arisen,   a 

uit    which    he   had   qDitt«d  person,  formerly  a  nun,  to  whom 

vcn  years  before  the  R«for-  he    was    under    promise   of    mar. 

1'he  Reformation,  like  one  riage,  he  was  punished,  not  by  im- 

3  torrents  which,  long  pent  prisonment,  bnt  by  enforced  atten- 

le  rcccHsesof  the  mountains,  dance  at  sermons  on  Sundays  and 

til  hurst  their  barriers  and  Wednesdays.     The    Council    may 

lhcforcihcm,hadin  tiiosefew  indeed  have  thought  that  this  was 

ii-Mi'd  over  Geneva, and  swept  the  severest  punishment  they  could 

rell-nigh  all   the   old    land-  inflict,  for  in  the  matter  of  atten< 

The    Bishop    was    gone;  dance  at  church  Bonivard  was  incor- 

niins,    prie^its,   monks    were  rigible.     And  it  givee  one  a  cnrioos 

the    Uukc's     Vidomne   was  insight  into  the  state  of  things  at 

itiO  the  ccclei^iastical  bene-  Geneva  when  one  finds  a  man  past 

(  whicli    Bonivard   had  en-  middle  age,  who  had  played  an  im>  - 

.    comfortable    share,    were  portaut   psxt  in  the  affairs  of  his 

*  Regittrt  du  Coiurii,  1536. 
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time,  summoned  before  the  Council, 
like  an  nndergraduate  before  the 
dean  of  his  college,  for  insufBcient 
attendance  at  Divine  worship.     As 
Prior    of    St.    Victor,    Bonivard, 
thoagh    not     a   priest,    most     no 
doubt    have  been    a  celibate ;  bat 
in  his  later  days    at  Geneva    he 
made  up    for    lost    time,    having 
married    four    times  between    his 
release  in    1536  and   his   death  in 
1570.     His  fourth  wife,  Catherine 
de  Courtavone,  was  the  person  men. 
tioned  above ;  her  subsequent  his* 
torj  affords   a  terrible  illustration 
of  the  stem  discipline  maintained 
at  this  time  in  the  Republic.     She 
was  accused    after    her    marriage 
with  Bonivard  of  misconduct  with 
an  ex-monk ;   on  their  conviction, 
he  was  beheaded,  and  she  sewn  in 
a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Bhone. 
It    was  probably  in   Bonivard's 
later  years,  when  the  stirring  soeneB 
of  his  political  life  were  over,  that 
he  turned  his  attention  to  literary 
work.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Chillon 
he  composed  '  tant  en  latin  qn'en 
fran9ais  beaucoupdemenuespens^es 
et  ballades  ;  *  but  his  Ghromidea  of 
Geneva,^  a  considerable  work,  re-' 
lating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  was  more  likely  to  be 
composed    during    his    long    resi- 
dence in  the  city.     He  also  wrote 
a  book — apparently  no  longer  ex- 
tant— against  the  old  religion,  in 
which   we   may  conceive  that   he 
could  be  heartier  in  his  attack  on 
the  old  than  in  his  defence  of  the 
new.     Indeed,  in  another  work,  a 
history  of  the  Popes  of  the  day, 
entitled  Aduis  et  Devis  ds  la  Source 
de  Vldoldfrie,  he  gives  his  opinion 
very  plainly  of  the  *  difformes  r6- 
formateurs,'  as  he  calls  them.  *  Nous 
avons  dit   par  ci-devant  bcaucoup 
de   maux   des   papes   et  des  leurs ; 
mais  quel  bien  pouiTons-nous  dire 
des  notres?     Ce  monde  est  fait  a 
dos  d*anc;    si  un   fardcau  penche 
d*un  c6te   et  vous   le  voulez    re- 


dresser  et  Ib     Dottsro 
n'ydem      e       a&reSyinftwp 
de  Tan  ^atm  doAroa 

gnerre  ^jo^ — 0  eatto  Poa 
O^sar,  leqnis  d'vn 
clisait,  **  Qnem  fo^pam 
nesoio."'  Thus  in  m 
ligiom  Bonivard,  ihoii||h  ftr  i 
to  Erasmiis  both  in  mind  aa 
xaeter,  yet  seema  to  bftva  o< 
somewhat  the  aam«  poaifcio 
able  to  go  heartOj  w^ 
jMiHy — seemg  the  cmla  of  i 
too  cleari^  to  be  a  Oonsei 
and  perceiTing  the  dangen 
new  too  keenly  to  be  n  Bef 
standing  somewhat  apaii,  n 
to  ntter  party  oriea  ci  wh 
oonld  discern  the  hoUownei 
inclined  to  erdaim  aadlj,  *a 
world,  my  masters ! '  In  p 
too,  Bonivazd  was  an  eoled 
dedares  that  he  had  alwaj 
f erred  a  repnblio  to  a  moo 
especially  a  hereditaij  mom 
bat  he  luced  a  democraqy  no 
than  a  despotism,  and  seo 
have  been  jroeling  after  aamf 
of  representative  government 
shomd  avoid  the  tyiaanj  b 
the  one  and  of  the  mai^. 
lines  of  his  are  extant  whic 
pren  in  admiraUj  epigrao 
ibrm  the  gpood-hnmonred  cji 
of  the  man : 

Qoand  MKont  hamsaws  protinei 
Bojaniiiei,  tiUm  •(  villigM  f 
Qiuind  Toil  ftn  mgjtm  hm  prinen 
Ou  (qu'ait  plis  eooit)  ptineM  Im 

There  is  something  in  Boi 
which  reminds  one  of  Horao 
the  '  Epicori  de  gxege  poroai 
more  at  home  in  Pagan  Bon 
he  wonld  have  been  in  Ck 
and  Oalvinist  Qenevab  Wi 
fancy  that  if  Horace  had  beei 
polled  by  a  decree  of  the  i 
to  attend  sermons  twice  a 
and  to  give  up  his  stroU  c 
Via  Sacra  on  Sundays,  he 
have  shrugged  his  shonlden 
complied  with  as  good  a  gn 
he  could,  espedallj  if  be  had 


'  Culled  by  M.  Key,  *  La  source  la  plus  pi^cieuse  de  notn  hiHoin.* 
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:eipt  of  a  yearly  stipend  on  their  place  is  rather  to  criticise,  to 

at  of    his    good    service    at  moderate,    to   mediato    if  poKsiblo 

>pi;  but  be  would  huve  been  between  extreme  views.     Bach  men 

to  take  a  leaa    genial  view  mast  needs  stand  aloof  from   the 

a  and  things,  and  to  conceal  battle ;  bnt  it  is  in  the  battle  that 

ical  contempt  nndcr  a  decent  great   deeds   ara  done.      Bonivard 

.rd     conformity.      Times     of  and  Erasmus  could  see  the  weak  as 

.t  change  are  sore  to  produce  well  as  the  strong  aide  of  the  Re- 

iffect  npon  some    characters ;  formation ;  but  (^vin  and  Luther 

who   can  see  two  sides  to  a  fought    the      battle     of    rebgioas 

ion  cau  rarely   be  eager  re-  freedom. 
ra  or  zealous  party  leaden ;  E.  £.  B. 


t,,  xm.— •BO.  LXXTIL 


SECONDABT  EDTJCATION  DT  SCOTLAND, 
r  By   Peokessor  G.  G.  BiMSir  (UNmHsm   of  Q: 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


esamination  into  the  preecnt 
_  _  Dsition  luid  prospects  of 
Secondary  education  in  Scotland 
has  led  na  to  two  main  conclnsions  : 

I  at.  That,  in  spite  of  tlio  fact 
that  the  material  both  of  boys  and 
teachers  is  of  high  quality,  the  re- 
Bolts  produced  by  the  system  are 
meagre  and  nnsatiafactoiy,  not  only 
in  each  department  of  knowledge 
taken  by  itself,  but  alao  as  regards 
the  general  training  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  scholars'  minds  as  a, 
whole. 

and.  That  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  any  great  improvement 
in  the  chara<:ter  of  the  work  done 
by  the  schools  as  a  whole  is  the 
general  adoption  of  certain  iraprove- 
mentfl  in  aystem,  and  in  the  mode 
and  amonnt  of  payments  to  teachers, 
Vfhich  have  already  been  adopted 
■with  great  snccesa  by  some  of  the 
best  school  a, 

3rd.  That  these  improvements 
cannot  be  introduced  withont  a  con- 
Biderable  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  schools,  and  that  in  conseqaencc 
the  whole  qnestion  is  essentially 
one  of  money.  Whichever  way  we 
tnm  in  search  of  means  of  improve- 
ment, need  of  money  starea  as  in 
the  face ;  and  the  great  question  of 
the  hour  is,  how  is  that  m.oney  to  be 
obtained  ? 

To  one  portion  of  our  subject  we 
were  unable  to  do  justice  in  a  former 
article  from  want  of  space — that 
relating  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
mastflfs.  It  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance.  The  whole  success  of 
n  system  of  education  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  character  of  the 
teachers.    To   fill    such   positious 


iably,  not  only  good  n^en  are  m 
bnb  the  best  that  can  be  got;  a 
if  the  teaching  profession  cann 
compete  on  eqnal  terms  with  ofli 
professions  in  regard  to  the  can 
which  it  opens  up  to  those  tA 
adopt  it,  it  is  vain  to  expect  th 
the  beet  intellect  of  the  oount 
w^ill  continue  to  be  attracted  to  ; 
Daring  the  laat  ten  or  twenty  yea 
the  expenses  of  living  have  nsu 
doubled,  and  in  every  other  m 
feaaion  the  scale  of  emoluments  a 
largely  risen  :  haa  there  been  a^ 
thing  like  a  proportionate  rise  1 
the  incomes  earned  by  t«aohen 
It  cannot  be  said  that  therv  bi 
The  Education  CommisMoneiS  ' 
1868  reported  that,  leaving  M 
of  view  one  or  two  exception 
cases,  the  scale  of  emolamMi 
amongst  the  Middle-class  Schools  I 
a  whole  might  be  said  to  m| 
from  isal.  to30ol.  perannam.  Am 
in  reference  to  the  Higher  Gin 
Public  Schools  oonstitnted  by  if 
Education  Act  of  iSjj — theelen 
picked  schools  of  Scotland— It 
Board  of  Education  for  Scotland!,] 
tlieir   Report   for    1875,    p,  xxx* 

Tbe  salaries  paid  to  t«achein  in  tki 
Bcliools  are,  for  tlio  most  part,  wrj  M 
florals.  There  appears  to  !«  onlj  oaaM 
ofliigh  pDif— Damelj.  tbnt  of  tM  £adil 
m^tec  in  the  Gla^ow  High  School,  4 
drew  last  jetii  1,177/.  from  f«ea,  af  «ti| 
he  had  to  pay  loof.  as  retiring  nllmnM 
to  his  predecewor.  Tho  ItMtor  at  i 
Edmbm^  High  School  draw  jntjii 
there  are  perhaps  a  iloisD  rsaoB  of  adllt 
ruQging  from  40o(.  to  500/.  a  nt  Tl 
roBt  aro  fmni  ioo(.  to  300J.  otltm.  If 
rlcuir  that  ths  uLaence  of  nndowineat  in  4 
Higher  Class  Schools  of  Scotland  narN 
these  echoaU,  as  a  mle,  from  oflhnn*  tot 
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rould  form  vi  ii 
■Ding. 

se  are  the  picked  schools 
□try.  In  the  remainder 
^ondary  Schools,  as  wo 
the  average  emolaii]:ont<i 
iters  are  on  the  Bcal«  of 
rams  here  mentioned.  It 
i  scandal  that  in  a  towu 
I  importance  like  Pais  I  Eiy, 
it  scholar,  like  the  lato 
the  Grammar  SclionI, 
re  lahonred  saccessfully 
cars,  and  sent  np  tao-ny 
cholarsto  the  Universily, 
ice  of  some  200I.  a  year. 
Doint  the  Schools  Enquiry 
■ncrs  say: 

jcalioa.  rhe  imporlADce  nf  at 
A-m.iKlcT  in  the  Kbool  bth\a  n 
lUD,  cannot  bs  orercMimiti  il. 
ic  of  a  hrad-maater  of  »,  llr^I- 
M  loaa  than  l.oooi.  ayaur,  ot 
class  school  less  than  500!.  lo 
.  it  if  quite  certain  [hal  hi^h 
lilt  lie  attriicted  to  such  lulio- 
lausting  Tork. 

(intmst  with  this  the  c^i'te 
ist  cited,  or  that  of  liie 
cmy  just  CRtablisheil  in 
ng  town  of  Kilmarii.vlc, 
lemy,'  say  tLo  ScLm)! 
heir  ndvertisement,  '  is  to 
icipal  school  in  the  place, 
rnish  a  finit-class  etlnca- 
1  departments.'  It  is  to 
cholars;  the  head -master 
kinff  an  intelligent  Hoper. 
all  lh((  departments,"  is 
all  the  classics,  all  the 
iTigangcs,  snd,  perhaps, 
!th  Compasition  and  Lite- 
.nd  for  alt  this  lie  is  to  get 
inum,witUapoBsiblcaddi- 
n  50/.  to  1 50I.  per  anaam, 
tm  the  school  HQCcceds. 
'  excellent  academy,  the 
sr,  with  asBlary  probably 
blender,  1ms  to  teacli,  with 
of  one  young  assistant, 
ban  five  Latin  classes, 
■k  classes,  three  French 
<d   two  German.      UntU 


the  Scottish  public  learu  what 
teaching  moans,  that  high  mental 
and  moral  qualifications  are  needed 
for  a  schoolmaster's  work,  and  that 
these,  as  iu  other  pnranits,  are  not 
to  be  secnred  eioept  by  paying  fbr 
them  their  fair  worth,  really  high 
eduL'ational  rosntts  cannot  be  looked 

We  have  thus  discussed  one  by 
one  the  defects  of  onr  Scottish 
Secondary  SehiVil  system,  and 
pointed  ont  the  remedies  which 
most  bo  applied  if  those  defects 
are  to  be  removed.  It  has  been 
necessaiy  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
consequenco  of  the  fact  that  pnblio 
att«ntioD  haN  DsTor  yet  in  Scotland 
been  dei'isivcly  directed  to  it ;  and 
a  vigorous  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform  and  improvement 
cannot  be  expected  to  set  iu  nntil 
the  ))nblic  are  alive  to  the  tact 
that,  if  fturly  compiired  with  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  the  Scottish 
Schools  are  not  producing  resalts 
with  which  the  nation  ought  to  bo 
satisfied,  and  oanuot  bo  oxiiocted 
to   profhifc   them    ntitii    Iheir    de. 

here  taken  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
is  founded  npon  facts  which  speak 
for  themsotves,  and  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  abundantly  confirmed  in  evoiy 
particalar  hy  the  exhaustive  reporta 
of  the  various  Education  Com- 
missioners. The  various  evilfl  rs- 
suiting  from  the  present  state  of 
things  are  well  pointed  ont  in  Ae 
final  Heport  of  the  Endowed  S<ihools 
Cmnmisaianerfi  chap.  vi.  '  Thej 
justly  point  ont  that  it  is  not  10 
much  tlifl  nnmber  of  those  studying 
the  higher  rabjeots,  as  the  quality 
of  the  work  tlur  do,  which  is  un- 
aatisfitctoiy.  With  the  exception 
of  seven  or  eight  schools,  thej 
inform  OS  that  the  woric  actuallj 
done  in  Hu  higheit  eia$tei  of  toe 
Burgh  and  other  schools  of  tlie 
Idnd  'is  not  in  advance  of  that 
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usually  given  in  the  middle  forms 
of  the  great  Public  Schools  of 
England' — a  statement  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  our  former  article.  But 
the  Commissioners,  while  fully 
alive  to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Secondary  education  of 
the  country,  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1872 
may  do  much  to  improve  it ;  and 
as  they  enlarge  upon  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  provisions  contained  in 
that  Act  for  the  management  and 
organisation  of  the  so-called  Higher 
Glass  Schools,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  how  far  those  expectations 
have  any  solid  foundation. 

The  Act  provides  that  certain 
schools  should  be  regarded  as  being 
epecially  devoted  to  the  higher 
education,  and  lays  down  certain 
principles  for  their  management. 
Such  schools  are  to  be  relieved  as 
far  as  found  practicable  by  the 
School  Boards  from  the  duty  of 
furnishing  elementary  instruction, 
'  so  that  the  funds  and  revenues  of 
such  higher-class  school,  and  the 
time  of  the  teachers,  may  be  more 
exclusively  applied  to  giving  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches ;' 
a.  common  fee-fund  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
petition which  has  often  prevailed 
amongst  the  masters  of  a  school; 
and  the  Boards  are  empowered  to 
employ  competent  persons  to  con- 
duct annual  examinations  of  the 
schools,  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
school  fund.  These  provisions  are 
all  admirable  in  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  be  effectually  carried 
out  without  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  a  school,  and  to 
meet  those  expenses  the  Act  makes 
no  provision.  The  only  particular 
in  which  the  sacred  principle,  so 
dear  to  a  certain  type  of  Liberals 
in  this  country,  so  entirely  foreign 
to  the  practice  of  those  countries 


which  wo  should  most  < 
imitate — that  no  nation! 
should  be  expended  on  e 
education — ^is  broken  thro 
the  matter  of  the  paymei 
annual  examiners,  which 
made  out  of  the  school  foi 
these  examinations  have 
been  productive  of  the 
good.  But  in  all  other  res 
eleven  Higher  Class  Scboc 
supplied  by  the  Act  with 
hints  as  to  the  principles 
such  schools  should  be  o 
are  left  to  make  their  brii 
out  straw.  Nay,  more: 
substitute  for  straw  wh 
have  hitherto  used  is  to 
away  from  them.  It  is 
that  in  all  such  schools  the 
of  elementary  subjects  sh 
&r  as  possible  eliminated, 
the  funds  and  revennes 
schools  may  be  more  ex 
applied  to  giving  higher 
tion.'  We  pass  by  the 
of  speakine  of  the  *  fundi 
venues'  of  such  schools  1 
Education  Commissionen 
us  that  the  total  perma 
dowment  of  all  the  Bu 
other  Secondary  Schools  a 
management  of  Town  Con] 
not  amount  to  3,ooo2.  a  y 
the  fact  is,  that  in  being  die 
their  elementary  departmei 
of  these  schools  would  be  L 
of  their  main  sources  of  si 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  1 
A  school  cannot  be  cai 
cheaply  and  efficiently  m 
number  of  scholars  be  largi 
none  but  the  largest  towi 
number  of  those  leanung  tl 
branches  sufficient  to  ma 
good-sized  sohooL  Agi 
elementaiy  subjects  cauD 
more  cheaply,  and  in  large 
than  advanced  subjects;  1 
well-organised  school  ther 
be  a  considerable  maigin 
over  from  the  pwoceedi 
elementary     depagtment   ; 
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.ter  ezpeneeB  of  the  tion  which  reform  should  take  in 

at.     I  have  bcfure  the   Secondary  Schools,  has  given 

irepared  statement  no  aaaistance  whatever  towards  the 

ind  ezpenditarc  of  realisation  of  snch  reform,  with  the 

andarjScbool — the  einglo  exception  of  permitting  the 

drawn   up   by  tbe  exaoiinations  of  the  eleven  Higher 

cdonald  ;    and    his  Clasa   Schools  to  be  paid  for  ont  of 

that  after  mal:irig  the  rates.     It  fixed  at  their  actual 

provision  for  the  amount  the  contributions,  snch  as 

.rtmcnt  ont  of  tho  (hoy  were,  from  the  Common  Good 

Lwn  from  it,  tluro  of  Bnrgbs,  thns  making  them  for 

earplna  of  aoc/.  a  tbo   fature   incapable   of    inurease. 

presents    tbe   con-  It    tianded    over    existing     school 

at  of  the  profits  in  buildings   to  tbe    School   Boards; 

cpartment  towards  but  whde  permitting  snch  bnildings 

,he  higher.     With-  to  bo  enlarged,  or  new  buildings 

n  to  ita  resooif  ts  to  bo  erected  in  their  room  at  the 

irtment    would    !*  expense  of   tbe    school    fund — an 

ji  addition  to  this  obligatjon    formerly    laid    on    tho 

rther  advanta|^i.'  in  liargh  funds — it  has  made  no  pro- 

epartment — that  it  vision    for    the    repair  and  main- 

ler  to  the  higher,  tonance    of     sucb    buildings,    and 

well  in  the  fofaiiT  there  is  no  fund  npon  whiob  sucb 

remain  on   in    tbe  expenses  can  be  cliarged,     lu  other 

ley  might  not  liavo  ways,  too,  the  Act  ignored  tho  claims 

to  it  from  ancithci'  of  higher  instrootion,  recognised  as 

e  inatraction  of  the  these  had  been  in  tho   Bills   pre- 

cbildren    in    tbe  vionsly  introduced  ;  and  though  an 

s  commenced  at  an  excellent  and  effective  measure  for 

I'ith  bettor  prospect  its  main  purpose,  that  of  providing 

advance,    than     it  universal  elementary  education,  it 

n   had    tbey  tiikfn  beai-^     tim.     rk-i.cly     liie     tn.ns     of 

in   an   elementiiry  haviiiL'    I"  '-'i   ]'■"  iii.-i''l    iim]i':-    tbn 

r  that  been  intro-  influence  of    those    ideas    on    the 

i-st  time,  to  tbe  bo-  relation  of  the  State  to  education 

ijects.  which  owed  mach  of  their  influenoe 

we  may  quote  the  — now  graduallv   waning — to   the 

Schools    Enqniry  advocacy    of    Mr.    Lowe    and    hia 

[Itcport,   p.     147),  school,  and  which  found  iheir  bert 

.arks  have  a  wider  expression  in  hia  &mona  reply  to  a 

lat    of  tho   subject  deputation  &om  the  Soottub  TTni- 

lasing :  versities — '  that  ail  State   aid   to 

ce  to  real  ability  in  a  edacatioQ  must  bs  looked  opon  as 

escnco  of  consiilerabls  SO  moch  outdoor  I^ief.' 

'1.    A  smnii  Bchool  is  But  whatever  the  {ninoiplea  on 

h  moro  eipcnsivo  than  ^hioh   the  Act  wos    framed,    the 

"mvTIt  Z^T  *='*''»8    of  higher   inetmotion    in 

.  the  multiplied  eaeig^  ScoUond  to  special  recognition  in 

.  large  school  are  rarely  any    general    ednooHonal    meoanre 

I  grfatoc  ftttsntion  or  were  strong  then,  and  they  han 

MOD  in  a  small  one.  j^^   ^^^^   ^f  ^^^^  atrength  nnM. 

n,  that  tbe  Act  of  It  hae  long  been  a  gniduiff  prib 

iing  oat  the  direc-  oiple   in    oar   modem    '——'■«— 
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.t  wherever   the    State,   in  the  emcy,  cot  one  to  be  settled  I^  bdj 

iroifie   of    its    sovereign    power,  ai^umenta  of  an  a  priori  cbaractn 

FQCOnstructs    or    refonun,   it  must  but  by  SQch  oonsideratioos  as  thas* 

account  of  existing  facts,  and  Is    it    a    matter    of  national    iu 

I  BO  modify  the  appHcstiou  of  portanco,  or  is  it  not,    that  a  bigj 

!T  principle  as  not  to  withdraw  standard  of  education    should  pf^ 

^m    the  people  as   a  whole,   oi*  vail  thronghoat  the   country  F    I 

any  considerable  section  of  it,  it,  or  is  it  not,    a  matter  of  bh 

lonunon  privilege  or  advantage  preme  importance  to  the  oatiuaa 

irHioh  it  has  been  for  any  length  a    whole    tliat    syat«nmtiu    mwn 

»f  tims  permitted  to  enjoy.     That  should  be  affot-ded   by  which  talta 

instinct     of    social    and     political  of  whatever  character,  and  in  ho* 

Bontinnity   which  is    our  national  ever  humble  a  rank  it  may  be  found 

diaracteristio  forbids  any  new-born  should  be  freely  developed,  and  til 

doctrinaire    principle    to    interfere  best  brain-power   of    the    counbr] 

with  long-continned  usage,  and  the  thus   reudei'ed  available  to  dolil 

eonstttutional  and  political  principles  work  of  the    nation,  in    wliaten 

ixt  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most  capacity,  puhhc  or  private  p     ThM 

nb^ongly  attached  are,  like  our  Com-  questions  can  only  be  nnswered  il 

mon  Law,foujiiIed  not  upon  cat  and  one  way,  and  amongst  the  tbougiU 

dried  theDriesofwhatonghttobe,but  ful    statesmen    of    every    couBt^ 

fge  merely  generalised  and  forma-  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Amenoq 

btedstatementeofwhathas hitherto  ham  only   been    answered  in  at 

been.     The  very  principle  of  which  way.      Amongst  onrsolvoa,   pablil 

IVe  are  here  speaking,  that  the  assist-  opinion  has  been  gradually  riponiBI 

Ance  of  the  State  should  be  extended  on  the  sabject.     A  generation  an 

Wily  to  elementary  education,   and  it  was  thought  aa  generally  to  W 

iiiat  secondary  education  should  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  StateU 

"i  to  take  care  of  itself,    is   not  provide  elementary    instraction  H 

mded  on  any  general  considera-  it  is  now  hy  some  to  assist  aeoon 

laous  of  the  relation  in  which  the  dary ;  and  we  may   eafdy  pceduj 

^State   should   et&ud   to  education,  that,  a  generation  hence,  the  B«f«4 

'"but  is  merely  an  apparently  states-  vision    and,  where    necessary,  fli 

manlike  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  providing   of    education    of  era] 

in  this  country  the  State  never  has  grade,   &oni    the    highest  to   ^ 

•ided   directly  Secondary  Schools,  loweBt,willbclookedapona8beiiul4 

coupled  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  mnchwithin  the  legitiinutc  pconBB4 

ioconveniont  to  admit  more  claims  of  theStatc,audBses5entialt0k)nfA 

Ui&n  absolotely  necessary  to  a  share  state  of  national  life,  if  not  toaii 

of  the  public  liuidB.     The   impor-  national  existence,  as  the  nuuskl 

.tones  of  this  question,  and  the  ue-  nance  of  justice  or  the  sopporid 

oessity  of  placing  it  in  what  appears  the  army  or  niivy.     No  donbt  il 

to  us  its  true  light,  must  be  our  would  not  he  wise  for  a  practicii 

^ology  for   treating    it    at    some  politician  or  a   Miniater,  in  a  oaoOi 

length.  try  like  ours,  to  act  at  once  at  i 

As  a  matter  of  mere  principle,  as  poblic  opinion  here  were  as  cnltgfab 

baa  been  well  pointed  out  by  a  late  ened  and  far-seeing  as  in  Prnsuaol 

Trriter    in    Blachiuoud'f    Miiijazine,  America.    A  member  of  Piuliamflll 

there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  said  may  hesitate,  with  a  view  to  hit 

(m  behalf  of  the  idea  that  the  State  conslituent«,  to  pledge  htmsolf  lo  I 

should  aid  education   at  one  stage  policy   involving   considerable  tt/ 

only  and  not  at  another.      It   is  a  penditure  of  money  on  ohjiMlH  ti 

mere  question   of  poUtical  espedi-  the  importance  of  wluch  tiie  ooiDtb| 
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^et  sufficiently  alive.  Bat 
ound  of  conduct  does  not 
I  a  ivriniciple  ;  it  is  merely 
why,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
diency,  it  may  not  be  wise 
3u]ar  moment  to  attempt 
n  a  particular  direction, 
er  of  principle,  the  ques- 
be  decided  on  the  gprounds 
above ;  and  if  we  answer 
ions  there  put,  as  they 
Einswered,  in  the  affirma- 
ultimate  decision  must 
:hese  two  considerations : 
Qting  the  national  impor- 
ain^iningahigh  standard 
on,  secondary  as  well  as 
^,  throughout  the  country, 
egitimacy  of  using  State 
mch  a  purpose,  does  this 
k  largely  enough  in  im- 
^  compared  with  other 
necessary  nation^l-€lpen- 

justify  the  immediate 
1  to  it  of  public  money  ? 
idly,  can  this  object  be 
I  no  other  way,  or  can  it 
the  operation  of  the  na- 
>f  supply  and  demand  ? 
fact,  on  this  latter  ground 
Ivocates  of  this  so-called 
of  no  State  funds  for 
ication  have  taken  their 
i  in  doing  so  they  have 

surrendered  the  whole 
t  issue.  Once  granted 
ipply  of  higher  education 
left  to  the  working  of 
id  supply,  and  it  follows 
at  if  supply  and  demand 
e  not  found  to  furnish  the 
ith  higher  education  in 
:ity  and  of  such  quality 

desirable  on  national 
)r  the  country  to  possess, 
r  principle  must  be  ap- 
An  advocate  of  the 
i  demand  principle  must 
gument  on  this  proposi- 
^e  education  to  shift  for 

it  will  be  provided  in 
J  proper  quantity,  and  of 
;  proi)€r  quality. 


Now  that  there  dx)efl  exist  at  pre* 
sent  a  demand  for  edncatioii  of  soma 
sort,  and  that  some  sort  of  ednoatioKi 
will  be  provided  in  obedience  to  that 
demand,  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  so 
that,  to  be  £Bdrly  stated,  the  ftrgii'- 
ment  must  be  stated  thns:  ^xha 
effective  demand  for  edacation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  gives  the 
exact  measure  of  the  amount  and 
type  of  education  which  it  is  desiru 
able,  on  national  grounds,  to  see 
provided.  In  other  words,  the 
educational  ideal  for  praotiosl 
statesmen,  as  such,  to  aim  at  is 
precisely  that  which  the  natural 
demand,  left  to  itself  will  supply. 

Thus  stated,  the  position  is  seen, 
to  be  one  which  it  requires  no 
argument  to  overthrow,  imd  whioii 
is  contradicted  in  the  most  direct 
manner  bv  both  the  experience 
and  practice  of  every  civilised 
nation.  The  plausibility  which  at» 
tends  the  doctrine  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  its  association  witii  the 
terms  '  Free  Trade '  and  *  Demand 
and  Supply '  —  terms  of  almost 
magic  potcoicy  amongst  the  oom« 
mercial  classes  of  this  country— 
and  rests  upon  a  completely  raise 
analogy.  The  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  applies  only  to  those 
cases  where  the  desire  and  the 
power  of  gratifying  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  are  the 
only  tests  that  have  to  be  applied, 
and  where  no  injury  is  caused  to 
the  community  at  large  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desire  remaining  un- 
fulfilled. In  such  cases  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  sole  judge ;  he  knows 
what  it  is  he  wants,  and  the 
strength  of  his  demand — supposing 
it  to  be  an  innocuous  demand — is 
the  only  element  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  supply 
it.  But  in  education  it  is  otner- 
wise.  There  is  a  demand  for  edn* 
cation,  but  it  is  not  an  effective 
demand.  Education  is  not  an 
article  as  to  the  quality  of  which 
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tlic  masR  of  the  people  are  capable 
of  forming  a,  judgment.  Tfc  is  not 
a  palpable  article  to  be  jndgiid  by 
est«riial  testa,  which  alone  the  mass 
are  capMiblc  of  applying.  Its  effects 
are  remote,  not  immcdiivte,  not  cer- 
tain, bat  problematical.  Amongat 
great  masses  of  the  popolation 
there  is  probably  groat  doubt 
■whether  edncation  is  a  thing  worth 
having  at  all.  In  short,  it  lacks 
every  one  of  those  eitemal  tests  by 
which  the  payor  of  a  sbilling  can 
perceive  that  be  obtains  his  shil- 
ling's worth ;  while  the  supreme 
importance  to  the  State  of  its  being 
sought  for  and  obtained  in  requisite 
quantity  and  quality  is  such  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  rnn  the  risk  of  the 
supply  mnning  short  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  demand. 

In  every  essential  purticnlar, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  is  seen  to  bo  inappli- 
cable to  education.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  argue  further  upon 
general  gronnda ;  we  have  only  to 
appeal  to  the  universal  eiperienco 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
that  in  no  country  and  in  no  time 
has  the  demand  for  edncntion  left 
to  itself  proved,  sufficient  to  secure 
the  supply  of  such  an  eiiucation  as 
to  a  civilised  community  in  modem 
times  is  simply  a  matter  of  necessity. 
And  the  higher  the  chai-aeter  of 
the  education  given,  the  less 
capable  has  it  siiowa  itself  of 
being  conducted,  to  any  large 
extent,  upon  self-supporting  prin. 
ciples.  The  highest  class  of  all. 
no  doubt,  are  so  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  education  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  full  cost 
price  of  the  best  cdiicaliun  that  is 
to  be  had ;  but  the  class  that  can 
afford  to  do  this  is  comparatively 
small,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  great  schools  to  which  our 
wealthiest  classes  most  resort,  the 
education  given  ia  actually  given 
below  cost  price,  for  such  is  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  tba  ^KOk 


endowments  of  the  Bng-lisfa  Public. 
Schools.  Whether  the  balance  ra- 
quircd  to  bring  a  sonnd  secondary 
education  within  the  reach  of  tiw 
best  talent  ia  the  whole  conunn-. 
nity,  over  and  above  what  the  red- 
pients  can  afford  to  pay,  ia  to  be 
provided  out  of  endowments,  or 
voinntary  subscription,  or  taxation, 
whether  local  or  imperial,  is  besids 
the  question,  so  far  as  onr  present 
purpose  is  concerned.  If  the  na- 
tural working  of  the  law  of  sapfJj 
and  demand  does  not  place  witliiD 
the  reach  of  the  best  Uilent  of  tha 
country,  high  and  low,  as  good  an 
education  as  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  State  to  see  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  at  anch  a  cost  as 
to  make  it  available  to  the  great 
body  of  those  qualified  to  benefit  1^ 
it,  the  whole  supply  and  demand 
pi-inciple  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  sole  question  left  is  the  prac- 
tical one  of  ways  and  means — Ircm 
what  available  sotirco  ia  the  extra 
cost  of  tbo  education  given,  > 
and  above  what  can  be  extracted 
from  the  recipients,  to  be  provided? 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  dran  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  Primary 
and  Secondary  edncation.  No 
practical  educationist  can  say  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins; 
and  the  attempt  in  practice  to  keep 
the  two  apart  is  injurioas  eqnsll; 
to  both.  It  has  been  the  fashioa 
of  late  amongst  those  whose  moral 
sense  is  offended  by  any  application 
whatever  of  national  funds  to  edo- 
cation,  to  justify  the  expenditure 
on  the  gronnd  of  the  recent  eirten- 
sion  of  the  franchise  ;  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  we  ma.tt  '  edo- 
ciite  our  niiisters."  If  such  a  ploa 
be  seriously  advanced,  as  affording 
the  only  gronnd  for  State  aid  to 
education,  it  is  obvious  that  men 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
of  education  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  An  educatJon, 
which  famishes  the  citizen  viiih 
uotbing  more   than  the  means  of 
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;  and  diBBeminating  wbat. 

U,  good  or  bad,  may  come 

',  without  funilRhing  him 

information  or  supplying 

Ihtal   discipline  which  may 

1  to  distiugQiah  between 

jument  and  BopliiBm,  will 

)  say  the  Ipaat  of  it,  but  a 

L  benefit  to  the  coauanuity ; 

^  ftccarding  to  onr  proecnt 

Ut  IB  precisely  at  the  point 

e  edncatioa  given  is  ready 

—   in    the    scholar  those 

jctual    rosulta    for    the 

Which  alone  it  is  of  national 

}  to  subsidise   edacation 

lat  the  aid  o£  the  State  is 

Tk  altogether.  Even  within 

B  prescribed  the  results  are 

1  by  the  conacioaaness  that 

is  no  connection  between  the 

and  hif^her  gi'ades  of  educa- 

iiid  both  teacher  and  soholap 

iprived  of  that  moat  potent 

'^"  — the   influence   of  which 

o  been  so  clearly  marked 

Bet  Parish  Schools  of  Scot. 

I   derived    from   the 

_^e  that  success  in  the  Ele. 

'  School  affords  a  natural 

i  Grammar  School  or 

diversity,  and  so  ultimately 

ccesa  in  life.     On  this  point 

ij  quote  Mr.  F,  Adams'  work 

a  Free  Scliool  Syslam  n/  the 

^JSiaie*.  p.  an  ;! 

ice  has  pfovBd  that  eleniBiitary 
BuriBLBBmnatwheCBtliBprovisioa 
■  •(iTlralioD  IE  most  nmple.  If  ihe 
J  schools  ol'  Qerranny  are  tho  beet 
Hd,  it  ia  owing  in  gnmt  meatoife 
B  that  the  highec  schools  ore  an- 
T  atl  clHaaea,  In  England  not 
the  aim*  of  the  ett-nienljiry 
a  edncflUoaally  low  and  narrow, 
usable  gnlf  has  aepsrated  the 
DoU  from  the  higher  schools  of 
r.  In  tho  United  States  the 
BioolsbaTe  always  produced  the 
1  where  tho  inenns  of  higber 
'c  been  most  pleiitifuL 
r  accordance  with    the 


spirit  of  the  above  remarks  i 
following  passage  from  the  Bosto 
School  Report  for  1874,  p.  398  : 

Tho  common  Bi.'hoolia  nlwajs  f«cUp  i  ._ 
incfltcieat  where  high  schools,  ncoailemiM, 
nnd  wUcgos  are  wanting.  Edupational 
science  tenchea  that  educational  imptofe- 
ment  works  from  tho  top  downwards,  and 
not  from  the  bottom  upwards.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  tho  wisest  foresight  thnt  the 
PruBsian  Goverument,  in  undertaking  the 
regeaeratjon  of  the  Stiit«  throngh  education. 


WiUiam  University  at  Berlin.  Since 
Sadowft,  Austria  is  following  this  oiamplo 
of  dorelopiDg.  Btrengt honing,  and  liberalis* 
ing  tho  higher  education,  not  obIj  for  its 
own  soke,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
^neral  lotBtltgeoce  thronghont  the  schools. 
Our  own  history  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Ibis  priuei_ple.  Harvard  College 
was,  for  a  long  penod,  the  mainspring  "* 
The  success  of  the  common  echods  of  M: 
eachusotts. 


And  on  this  principL 
that  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Elementary  School 
is  usually  framed  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  will  pasR  on  to  the  High 
School,  and  from  thence  again  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  Colli 
University, 

In  all  probability,  the  idea  t1 
Secondary  education  is  not  a  lef 
timate  and  even  necessary  obj< 
of  national  expenditure  woali 
never  have  been  developed  into  a, 
political  principle  but  for  tho  mag- 
nificent educational  endowments 
of  England,  which,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  have  snf* 
ficed'  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
higher  education — a  demand  hardly 
extending  below  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  To  the  chief  of  those 
endowments  the  English  people 
applied,  in  their  peculiar  way,  their 
national  genius  for  quiet  develop- 
ment and  social  organisation,  and 
without    the    intervention  of   the 
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iuld 


■  Chapman  and  Ball,    1S75. 
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Rgtsktme  prodaced  in  their  great 
tablio  Schoola  that  remarkabla 
I  of  school  government  and 
fanisatiou  which  we  know  by 
e  name  of  the  English  Pnblic 
ihool  system — a  system  which, 
ith  all  its  shortcomings  in  par- 
leular  respects,  hi^  stood  the  test 
I  searching  criticism  when  looked 
t  in  its  main  broad  features,  nud 
Aanils  forth  not  only  as  obarae- 
leristtcally  national,  but  as  one  of 
I  admirable,  bb  it  is  cer- 
tinly  the  most  ongioaJ,  of  ednca- 
{onE^  phesomena.  Bnt  that  system 
JB  essentially  aristocratic ;  it  has 
level  oped  the  great  educational 
Bndowments  of  the  eountiy  entirely 
n  aooordiuice  with  the  tastes,  sym- 
bthies,  and  interests  of  the  upper 
dftsses;  it  has  carefully  fostered 
Bid  disseminated  the  idea  that  the 
iigher  education  is  the  exclusive 
igbt  of  gentlemen,  and  baa  taught 
"T  governing  classes  to  look  npou 
e  social  valne  of  a  good  edaca- 
_._iop  as  one  of  its  main  advantages. 
nhen,  therefore,  Mr.  Lowe  declares 
t  State  aid  to  education  is  to  be 
6oked  at  merely  as  an  equivalent 
l>  so  much  outdoor  reh'ef,  be  takes 
is  stand  upon  the  old  narrow 
nistocratic  platform,  and  declares 
Int  edacntion  is  a  social  Inxory 
ll%icb  mnet  be  reserved  for  the 
Atoloaive  benefit  of  (he  rich.  But 
lews  like  these  cannot  now  mniU' 
un  their  gronnd.  Statesmen  are 
iBginning  everywhere  to  recognise 
be  fiict  that  whatever  mere  phy- 
itel  courage  and  enterprise  may 
I  able  to  accomplish  in 
ne  past,  one  of  the  main  factors, 
T  not  the  main,  factor,  in  the 
tontinued  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
"tt  these  days  of  complex  civiliatw 
ten,  is  the  disciplined  intelligence 
f  the  great  bulk  of  the  community; 
Old  tliat  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
fUl  behind  rival  nations  in  this 
BBsential  respect,  we  catmot  hope  to 
retain  oar  place  among  tbem.  It 
I  not  only  a  matter  of  national 


L,  but  of  the  very  gt«Tti( 
national  concern.  We  need,  u  i 
nation,  all  the  intellectual  power  Ibll 
is  bom  amongst  us ;  and  that  poM 
is  useless  nnleas  it  ia  devdopeA 
We  cannot  trust  only  to  tU 
intellect  of  our  well-to-do  olassesj 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  hnmblj' 
bom  ability  to  taJfe  its  chance  d 
being  able,  by  rare  good  fortntie,  to 
struggle  out  into  usefulneaa  and 
recognition;  we  mnst  go  ta  merf 
it,  search  it  out  wherever  it  is  to  bl 
found,  and,  by  acarefully  org&nM 
system  of  graded  education,  pluod 
within  the  reach  of  al)  sach  as  al^ 
able  to  profit  by  it,  do  cvcrytlii^ 
that  is  possible  to  swell  the  bnfl 
and  improve  the  quality  of  tU 
national  iutelligenee.  If  all  t^ 
can  be  accomplished  by  voluntAil 
agency  or  by  a  wise  utilisation  o! 
endowments,  good  and  well;  bal 
the  end  of  such  resources  will  BOOfl 
be  reached,  and  then,  as  a  nttttfl 
of  national  necessity,  the  taxp^jtlj 
national  and  local,  must  bo  appnled 
to.  and  where  the  principle  of  soml;^ 
and  demand  fails,  there  the  SIm 
mn.=t  come  in.  ' 

The  requirements  of  the  coaatrf 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  tlw 
words  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Gaiii< 
missioners'  Report,  pp.  78,  79: 


Mlucatioa  up  to  the  uge  of  fourtoca  or  flf 
It  ii  just  here  thut  the  i^dowsd  Mhod 
appear  modt  ngmilly  to  liiil.  whila  wiUA| 
fAie  takes  their  pUce.  1 

When  it  if  considered  \xnw  loin  a  Wt, 
portioa  of  the  populaiioa  is  indD^M  b 
thpsc  clsceec,  it  ib  evident  tJmt  no  otlM 
d«Gdoac;  in  our  pravirion  fiir  odncatiol 
could  woU  b«  more  impnrtjuiL  It  il  ad 
oal}-  the  CAfC  haverer,  that  the  muaM 
concerced  i*  larger  thna  tbit  of  uj  «ll>ri 
cluig  except  the  lowest,  tut  that  tha  wMltl 


d  pT09pe 


d  iM 


great  a       ^_ 

industry  on  the  iDleUigcnca.  of  tlKBa  «B 
ore  left  thus  uneduoalMl.  WehaTwutlwJ] 
madu  a  special  repott  on  tliu  atilMMtili 
mode  to  na  regarding  the  infrrior  nim  a 
prof^M  said  to  beTisihle  ia  Brj^Anasni 
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Kama  of  ibe  prixlaetiatiii  of 
«  compumd  viLb  tboae  tlint 
.  by  other  nations  to  the  Eihibi- 
pBcis.  Tliis  U  iiecrilwd  in  somo 
ui  a  a-nnt  of  teclinical  iiiBtTurtioL 
imim,  as  wel!  as  in  their  employers 
itD.  Soeli  a  viua,  howerer,  trould 
eaa  ieiioiwinaUfrifibatoud.  alone, 
re  bouod  to  add  tlut  our  eridencn 

0  Bhov  thnt  our  industrinl  clruses 
even  thnt  basis  of  eouad  geaoral 

1  on  which  alone  teehnJcal  instnic- 
rest.  It -would  noG  be  difficult,  if 
iuu>  were  utheiviee  veil  eduoced, 

lh  schoola  for  tochuicol  instructioii 

r  kind  might  bo  needed.    But 

a  schools  were  genecally  esta- 

j  DS,  there  is  reason  ia  faar 

feold  £iil  to  praduM  any  valnnbls 

nr&Dt  of  the  essential  materiid, 

idplined   f3.i:ultiBa   and    soucd 

Finowlodgo  in  the  learners.    In 

TBciency  ia  not  merely  a  deficiency 

kl  instruction,  but.  as  Mr.  Arnold 

n  getteFttlinteili^nce,  aodunloES 

Uthis  voDt  we  shall  t;rBdnally 

.   ..        t  oar  undsniablo  supo- 

mlthaud  perhaps  in  anergy  will 

Is  from  decline.     If  we  could  pro- 

M  *choola  for  onr  nrtisana  up  t/)  tbo 

iburteen,  then  tiiosa  who  sbowad  ap- 

ff!  special  industrial  pursuits  would 

■■  ■    I  to  enter  on  the  uefdtd 

our  first  object  should  be 

£  whole  of  this  lat^c  population, 

Ktheir  children's  Dnderstandings 
itbem  really  intelligenC  men. 
■choals  that  shall  pioviila  good 

■  for  the  whole  of  the  lowest 
'  what  is  eommonly  called  tho 
k,  and  we  cannot  ovecBlato  our 
I  importanceofthenced.  These 
sols  that  we  hure  called  achoola 

1  erode. 

Bgielators,  no  dcmbt,  are 
»t  the  prospect  of  suoh  an 
:(o  the  rates  or  the  imperial 
AS  a  sjstemattc  support  of 
y  edncation  would  involve, 
point  to  the  dissatisfaction 
oanBod  in  Scotland  and 
fl  bj  the  heavy  and,  it 
added,  in  some  oases 
iry  expenditnre  of  the 
loards.  But  in  the  first 
we  will  show,  effective 
3  to  Secondary  education 

■  given  at  a  tithe  of  tho 
ifled  by  Elementary  educa- 


tion ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  bi 
well  to  compare  our  own  present 
expenditure  an  national  education 
ivith  that  of  other  countries.  From 
the  third  Report  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Commissi  oners  (p.  xri) 
it  appears  that  at  tlmt  time  the 
total  espenditare  from  all  public 
sources  on  education  in  Sootlant* 
both  in  the  elementary  and  highi 
departmentti.  amounted  to  i6s. 
scholar.  In  France  the  State  granl 
amount  to  it.  17s.  for  each  scholar,'' 
besides  grants  by  the  mnnicipalities ; 
and  in  Prussia  i^  is.,  besides  about 
20s.  fi-om  the  municipalities. 

If  wo  compare  England  and 
Scotland  with  America,  the  resnlt 
is  still  more  striking.  For  the  year 
endiug  AngQRt3i,  1S74,  theamonnt 
of  the  Education  Grant  for  Pnhlf  ' 
Elementary  Education  in  Engh 
and  Wales  was  1,268,773^. 
amount  raised  by  School 
rates  for  the  same  year  was  136,693! 
and  from  voluntary  subacriptioi ' 
616,326/.  Thus  the  total  amoui 
raised  by  taxation  and  aubacriptio] 
together  amounted  f  o  about  i«.  gM. 
per  head  of  the  population ;  by 
taxation   alone   to    no    more   than 

...  2J.I. 

In  Scotland,  the  total  sua 
lected  by  rates   in  the  year 
was     223,433'-,     the     Govemmi 
grant  came   to    85,867/.;  the   two 
together   are    equivalent   to    about 
IS.   loif.   per  head   of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  America,  the  sums  raised  for 
educational  purposes  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  States ;  but  if  we 
take  tile  average  taxation  for  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
six  States  for  the  year  1873, as  given 
on  page  7 1  of  Mr.  Adams'  work,  we 
find  tho  average  sum  raised 
head  of  the  population  is  n 
than  6».  8rf. — exactly  four 
the  amount  levied  in  Scotli 
more  than  five  times  the  amount' 
levied  by  taxation  in  England.  In 
some  States  as  much  as  toi.  {Sew 


blic  , 

^»d^^ 

.1— -'^^™ 
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Jersey)  and  even  tin.  lid.  (Iova) 
per  nead  of  the  population  is  raised. 
Sevr  York  raiaca  in  the  year  no  less 
tliao  1,933,261^.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
8t.  9^1/.  per  head,  Kentucky,  the 
lowest  taxed  of  all  the  States, 
raisea  zf.  4^1!.  per  head,  a  third 
more  than  the  amoimt  of  pablic 
money  expended  on  edacation  in 
Scotland,  nearly  twice  the  amonnt 
spent  in  England. 

Wterever  we  look,  we  find 
that  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
day — those  whose  competition  with 
us  we  are  eveiy  day  more  keenly 
feeling — take  a  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  education  radically 
diSerent  troui  that  hitherto  pre- 
valent in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent 
thatnontilisationof  esiatingendow. 
menta  will  suffice  t«  place  na  on 
•n  equality  with  them.  Even  as 
regards  this  source  of  help,  the 
ipresent  Government  have  entered 
on  a  reactionary  policy ;  and  every 
lundrance  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  throwing  open  of  en. 
dowroente  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  nation  does  but  accelerate  the 
time  when  the  Stale  must  step  in 
and  do  her  part.  We  may  close 
this  part  of  our  subject  with  Mr. 
Hatthew  Arnold's  snnunary  of  the 
Work  done  for  edacatioa  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  single  canton  of 
Zurich: 

A    tarn  [017,    irith    the    popnlatian    of 

Teterinuy  school,  a  uclioal  of  ugricoltuie, 
two  great  claasiciil  bcUooIk,  two  gcent  rral 
mIiddU,  a  Donnol  scliool  for  tniiniDg  primat]- 
And  Becondftrj  tettchers,  57  aecoadury 
Khools.  aoJ  365  primary  Bchools ;  and 
BiBDj  of  theiie  arc  among  the  beet  of  their 
kind  ID  Europe. 

Sooner  or  later,  then,  we  beh'evo 
the  State  must  be  prepared  to  lend 
its  hand  to  tho  development  of 
Secondary  education  t<i  a  much 
larger  extent  than  it  has  hitherto 
contemplat«d.  But,  as  already  in- 
dicated, Scotland  has  pecnhar  claims 


far  assistance 

claims  which    camiot   wi^i  jnt 

be  set  aside.  For  more  tliaii  t 
years  she  has  enjoyed  the  bend 
of  a  national  system,  snpportedj 
taxation,  embracing  Secondary  1 
well  as  Elementary  edacatiaa,  ^ 
openlnga  door  for  'every  promiai 
spirit,'  as  the  old  deeds  have  1^ 
the  Grammar  School  and  Coin 
sities,  and  so  into  the  profesiiiq 
Such  was  the  recognised  object  1 
the  system  from  the  very  &| 
however  inadequately  it  mfiy  M 
been  carried  out ;  and  as  k  iMtlj 
of  fact,  in  consequence  of  d 
superior  instmction  afforded  | 
the  Parish  Schools,  tlie  advuitagi 
of  a  liberal  education  have  bd 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  edfl 
mnnity.  Both  towns  sad  comitf 
parishes — the  former,  no  doob^l 
an  inconsiderable  extent  —  hM 
during  all  this  lime  submitted  t 
taxation  for  the  express  parpow4 
providing-  all  capable  of  profitia 
by  it  with  an  education  anpericrrt 
thnt  which  supply  and  demand  tj 
themselves  would  provide;  iB 
&s.  in  addition  to  the  Bam  On 
raised,  the  people  have  been  willi^ 
to  pay  for  their  children's  ednca 
tion  on  a  far  higher  scale  than  t3)l 
Rsnal  in  other  conntries,  it  mayb 
fairly  said  that  the  amount  raised  b 
local  assessment  vias  raised  main) 
for  purposes  of  Secondary  i> 
stmction.  In  this  manner  th 
heritors  of  Scotland,  previous  I 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871 
raised  yearly  47,000!.,  a  sum  aM 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  legl 
requirements ;  and  undoabtedlyu 
whole  of  the  excess  waa  amtri 
buted  with  the  express  pnrpoM  « 
raising  tho  character  of  the  aobool 
masters  and  of  the  education  th^ 
supplied. 

Now  by  tho  Act  of  1873  tli 
wholo  of  this  47,oooI.  waa  awcf 
away.  In  place  of  the  47,eoa 
from  the  heritors  of  the  oooatt; 
parishes   only,    the   Act    has  tut 
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nd  disBeminating  wliitt- 
good  or  bad,  may  come 

without  fumii>hing  iiim 

iformation  or  sappEyint; 

discipline  which   njay 

to  distiugaish  between 
ment  and  eophiam,  will 
ny  the  Irast  of  it,  bat  a 
mefit  to  tlie  commnnity ; 
; cording  to  onr  present 
8  precisely  at  the  point 
iducatioa  given  ia  ready 
in  the  scholar  tho^e 
ectnal  resnita  for  the 
ch  alone  it  ia  of  national 

to  subsidise  ednoation 

the  aid  of  the  State  is 
altogether.  Even  within 
irescribed  the  results  are 

tho  conBcioDsness  thut 

connection  between  the 
lii;<her  gi'ades  of  ednca- 
Dtli  teacher  and  Boliolnv 
yd  of  that  most  potent 
.he  influence  of  which 
J  been  so  clearly  marked 

Parish  Schools  of  ScoU 
h  is  derived  from  the 
tliat  Buccess  in  the  Klc. 
:;hool  affords  a  natural 
he  Grammar  Schcl  r„- 
■sity,  and  so  ultimately 
in  life.  On  this  point 
ite  Mr.  F.  Adams'  work 
■■:  School  Sifstem  of  the 

.■*.  p.  2M;1 

has  provtii  that  elementary 
HbIlps  ninsl  where  theproviaioa 
icntioii  IB  most  Hmple.  If  the 
lioola  of  Oermnny  iirs  tho  best 
it  is  o«ing  in  great  meamre 
It  tliu  hi<;her  schoola  arc  se- 
ll claa.seB.  In  EngUnd  not 
ho  uims  of  tho  elemenbiry 
■Uui'ationally  low  and  narrow, 
eulLIc  gulf  hna  lepiiraUHl  the 
Is  from  the  higher  schools  of 
In  tho  United  States  tho 
lis  have  alwiijs  produced  the 


spirit  of  the  above  remarks  is  the 
fotlowing  paasftge  from  the  Boston 
School  Rejwrt  Ibr  1874,  p.  398 ; 

Thi' common  Behoo!  is  nlinys  fetWe  and 
inelScienl  vhere  high  edioola,  nccadcmiei, 
nnd  inllcgeB  are  wanting.  Eduralional 
Hcienee  teochro  that  rdoaitionnl  impnxD' 
meat  worka  &oni  ths  top  downwanli,  owl 
not  from  the  bottom  upwardii.  It  trna, 
thorffoco.  with  thswistielfureaight  that  the 
Prowinn  QoTemment,  Ln  nnderUiUng  the 
regeneration  of  the  StjiU  through  edoMtion, 


ing  tJie  higber  adacution,  Dot  only  for  i(« 
own  sake,  but  ■■  a  menns  of  promoting 
irenoral  intelligence  tbrangboiitthe  schooUi. 
Our  onu  hiiiior;  afibiJa  a  Btrikinx  illuam- 
tion  of  tliia  prini:ipl(.  Harriud  College 
wnn,  fnr  a  long  jicriod,  the  mninsprini;  of 
thr  Bucccgl  of  tlic  eomman  sebo^s  of  Mnt- 
stehuMtls. 

And  on  this  principle  we  find 
that  in  tho  United  States  tho  pro- 
gramme of  the  Bleracotary  Sehool 
IS  asnally  framed  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  will  pass  on  to  the  High 
Sehool,  and  from  theuce  again  a 
fair  proportion  to  tlia  Colli'go  or 
University. 

In  all  probability,  the  idea  that 
Secondary  education  is  not  a  legi- 
timate and  even  necessary  object 
of  national  expenditure  would 
never  have  been  developed  into  a 
political  principle  bnt  for  the  mag- 
nificent educational  endowments 
of  England,  which,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  have  sof- 
ficed.  to  meet  the  demand  for  %■ 
higher  education — a  demand  hardly 
extending  below  the  higher  classea 
of  society.  To  the  chief  of  those 
endowments  the  English  people 
applied,  in  their  peonliar  way,  their 
national  genius  for  quiet  develop- 
ment and  social  oi^fanimtion,  and 
without   the   interrention  of  tb» 
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Kb<>ol  iu  every  pariah,  and  thus 
■Simulate  as  well  aa  direcb  the 
^ucfttional  zeal  of  the  oommaoity. 
^o  better  illuetration  of  the  great 
^fiect  of  snch  a  eyetein  judiciously 
{AdmiiiistcTed  in  raising  the  eda- 
in  of  a  whole  district  can  he 
i^eaired  than  that  afforded  by  the 
f&dmiuistration  of  the  Dick  Bequest 
tin  the  three  north-eastern  coaaties 
— a  bequest  which  we  may  hero 
fitate  affords  almost  the  solitary  in- 
iBtance  of  an  educational  endowment 

Scotland  adiDinistered  in  sacb  a 

Be  and  enlightened  manner  as  to 
produce  the  good  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it. 

a.  The  n«st  step  iu  the  ednca- 
,tional  ladder  is  the  founding  of 
^OrsarieB  iu  every  parish  or  district 
(Of  Scothmd  to  be  awarded  either 
fby  open  competition  or  by  some 
^dieioas  mgde  of  selection,  to  en- 
able the  best  scholars  of  a  parish 
or  xlisfaricfc  to  jiroseuute  their  studies 
£oT  at  least  (wo  years  in  the  nearest 
or  most  eoitable  Grammar  School. 
-The  boarding  out  of  scholars,  when 
^e  HChool  is  at  a  distance  from  tiicir 
.ea,  is  up  new  thing  in  Scot- 
iand.  It  has  been  commonly  dona 
in  the  islands,  especially  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland ;  and  even  in  the 
lowland  distriota  it  has  not  been 
nncommon  for  a  farmer's  or  sliep- 
herd'a  son  to  be.  boarded  with 
neighbours  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
BchooUng.  I  may  mention  the 
excellent  parish  school  of  Yarrow, 

SelkirkBhtre,  aa  having  been  di&. 
tingaisbed  in  this  way. 

To  snch  a  purpose  as  this  we 
HDold  not  propose  the  application 
af  public  money.  Bnt  local  endow- 
ments of  all  kinds  might  be  oom- 
bined  and  thrown  open  in  such  a 
way  us  to  afford  to  all  firat-rate 
talent  an  opportunity  of  further 
study  ;  while,  where  there  arc  no  en- 
dowments available  for  Iho  purpose, 
the  generosity  of  individuals  iu 
each  locality  might  fairly  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  without  doubt,  if  the 


want  were  once  fairly  put  befi^ 
the  country,  it  would  be  supplied. 

An  admirable  example  of  wit 
may  be  effected  in  this  yr^ 
nlTorded  by  a  schemo  for  provufii 
Grammar  School  Bnrsarios  G 
Gaelic- speaking  young  men  by 
recently  organised  assciciatioa  col 
BiDting  of  members  of  ihii  1^ 
Church  of  Scotland,  a,nd  of  wUl 
the  Rot.  J.  C.  Maopbail  ia  tl 
secretary.  By  a  combtnadoB  | 
local  and  central  funds  for^.M 
bursaries,  valae  iSI.  a  jear  on 
have  been  awarded  darii)^  th«fil 
past  years  by  a  atrictly  oat 
petit  ive  examination  among  Ga^ 
speaking  students,  held  at  no  Itt 
than  eighteen  different  ccntrea  1 
the  Highlands.  The  sw^kmA 
competitors  take  a  course  of  ot 
or  more  generally  of  two  yean  I 
a  Grammar  School ;  and  it  is  a  OM 
spicuons  proof  of  th»  suoceaa  t 
the  scheme  tbet  out  of  the  firh 
four  bursars  appointed  einw  tl 
scheme  was  started,  no  leas  tbri 
tweuty-sis  have  gained  nhN 
qnontly  open  bursaries  ba  tb«  Gd 
versity — principally  that  of  AfaM 
deen.  What  has  Iieeo  Uiu«  dMi 
for  a  specially  poor  district  bjj 
partionlar  Church  might  be  wri 
systematically  all  over  Sootius 
and  organised  assistAUCe  ot  thi 
kind  would  produce  invalvalif 
results  in  schools  of  every  gndo-  < 

It  is  impossible  to  have  lud  pM 
iical  experience  of  the  toachiwl 
University  classes  in  Scotland  wiA 
out  being  strongly  imppcoed wifl 
two  feelings — a  seusQ  of  ulnuntlM 
for  the  high  level  of  niUuriU  ^aWi^ 
and  the  great  industry  muI  PMI 
severance  iu  study,  in  i^i(e  of  i| 
diOicnlties,  shown  by  tli«  gnl 
body  of  the  students ;  and  MMX>Bd)| 
a  senstt  of  regret  that  in  tbo  nH 
jority  of  casea  the  upportnoi^  ^ 
culture  has  come  too  httv.  and  tit 
mnch  of  the  bvsl  ti-acliing  of  t) 
University  will  bo  &-iutl«a«  of  P 
suit  beeause  the   student  wbo  n 
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'00,  when  some  of  the  produetioiis  of 
ountry  are  compared  with  those  that 
sent  by  other  nations  to  the  Kxhibi- 
at  Paris.  This  is  ascribed  in  some 
ire  to  a  want  of  technical  instraction 
r  artisans,  as  well  as  in  their  employers 
>romen.  Soeh  a  want,  however,  wonld 
ar  lees  serious  matter  if  it  stood  alone. 
.*o  are  bound  to  add  that  our  evidence 
TS  to  show  that  our  industrial  classes 
not  even  that  basis  of  sound  general 
tion  on  which  alone  technical  instme* 
an  rest.  It  would  not  be  difficulty  if 
rtisans  were  otherwise  well  odocated, 
ablibh  schools  for  technical  instmction 
latcver  kind  might  bo  needed.  But 
if  such  schools  were  generally  esta* 
•d  among  us,  then*  is  reason  tA  fear 
hey  would  fail  to  produce  any  valuable 
M  for  want  of  the  essential  material, 
ly,  disciplined  faculties  and  sound 
ntar)'  knowledge  in  the  learners.  In 
>urdpfieiency  is  not  merely  a  deficiency 
hnical  instruction,  but,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
itos,  in  general  intelligence,  and  unless 
iinedy  this  want  we  shall  grad^^J 
ureiy  find  that  our  undeniable  supe- 
y  in  wealth  and  perhaps  in  energrwill 
wo  us  from  decline.  If  we  could  pro- 
^ond  Si'hools  for  our  artisans  up  to  the 
f  fourteen,  then  those  who  showed  ap- 
9  for  s{)ecial  industrial  pursuits  would 
a  fit  condition  to  enter  on  the  needed 
il  8tudj.  But  our  first  object  should  be 
ible  the  whole  of  this  large  population, 

0  education  wo  are  now  considering, 
Itivaie  their  children's  understandings 
make  them  really  intelligent  men. 
need  schools  that  bhall  prorido  good 
action  for  tlit*  whole  of  the  lowest 
on  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
le  elat*s,  and  wo  cannot  overstate  our 

of  the  importance  of  the  need.  These 
tie  schools  that  we  have  called  schools 
3  third  grade. 

ur  legislators,  no  doubt,  are 
liied  at  the  })rospect  of  such  an 
itiou  to  the  rates  or  the  imperial 
itiou  as  a  systematic  support  of 
jndary  education  would  involve, 
will  point  to  the  dissatisfaction 
ad}'  caused  in  Scotland  and 
where  by  the  heavy  and,  it 
(t  be  added,  in  some  cases 
ecessary     expenditure    of    the 

001  Boards.  But  in  the  first 
«,  as  we  will  show,  effective 
itance  to  Secondary  education 
Id  bo  given  at  a  tithe  of  the 
•  entailed  by  Elementary  educa- 


tion; and,  in  the  iecond,  it  would  be 
well  to  compare  onr  own  present 
expenditore  on  national  education 
with  that  of  other  countries.  From 
the  third  Report  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Commissioners  (p.  xvi) 
it  appears  that  at  that  time  the 
total  expenditure  from  all  publio 
sources  on  education  in  Scotland, 
both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
departments,  amounted  to  i6«.  per 
scholar.  In  France  the  State  mnts 
amount  to  i{.  i7».  for  each  sonolar, 
besides  grants  by  the  municipalities ; 
and  in  Prussia  il,  i».,  besides  about 
20tf.  from  the  municipalities. 

If  we  compare  England  and 
Scotland  with  America,  the  result 
is  still  more  striking.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31, 1874,  the  amount 
of  the  Education  Qnnt  for  Publio 
Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales  was  1,268,773^  The 
amount  raised  by  School  Board 
rates  for  the  same  year  was  136,693!. 
and  from  yoluntary  subscriptions 
616,336^.  Thus  the  total  amount 
raised  by  taxation  and  subscriptions 
together  amounted  to  about  1$,  9M. 
per  head  of  the  population;  by 
taxation  alone  to    no   more  than 

I*.  2|(/. 

In  Scotland,  the  total  sum  col- 
lected by  rates  in  the  year  1874 
was  223,433^,  the  Gt)vemment 
grant  came  to  85,867^.;  the  two 
together  are  equivalent  to  about 
1$,  lod,  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  America,  the  sums  raised  for 
educational  purposes  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  States ;  but  if  we 
take  the  average  taxation  for  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
six  States  for  the  year  1873, as  g^y^^ 
on  page  71  of  Mr.  Adams'  work,  we 
find  the  average  sum  raised  per 
head  of  the  population  is  no  less 
than  6$.  8<2.— exactly  four  times 
the  amount  levied  in  Scotland, 
more  than  five  times  the  amount 
levied  by  taxation  in  England.  In 
some  States  as  much  as  lot,  (New 
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Bchool   in   every  pariali,   and  thus  want  were  once   fairly  p 

Bbimnlate    as    well    tis    direct   tlie  the  country,  it  would  be  a 
edncatioDol  n^al  of  the  coiBmunity.         An   admirable  examph 

Ko  better  illustration  of  the  great  may   be   effected   in    «li 

.effect  of  such  a  syBt«&i  jadicioasly  aflbrded  by  a  ecbemo  for 

administered   in    raising  the   edu-  Grammar     Sobool     Ban 

cation  of  a  whole  district  can    be  Gaelic-speaking  yonng   i 

desired  than  that  afforded  by  the  recently  organised  assods 

administration  of  the  Dick  Bequest  sisting   of   members  of 

in  the  three  north-eiist-em  connties  Churfh  of  Scotland,  and 

— a    bequest  which  we  may  here  the    Rev.  J.   C.    Macpha 

state  affords  almost  the  solitary  in-  Heci-etiiiy.      By  a   combi 

atanceof  an  educational  eadowtneut  local  and  central  funds 

in  Scotland  administered  in  such  a  bursaries,  value  iSI-  a  j 

wise  and  enlightened  manner  as  to  have  beoa  awarded  doriqj 

prodnee  the  good  that  wax  to  be  es-  pMst     years    by    a    Btric 

pected  of  it.  petitive  examination  amo) 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  edaoa-  speaking  stndent^,  held  i 

tioiial  ladder  is  the    founding  of  than  eighteen    diff'erent  i 

bursaries  in  eveiy  parish  or  district  the    Highlands,      The 

of   Scotland  to  be  awarded  either  competitors  take  ft  conn 

by  open  competition  or   by   some  or  more  generally  of  twt 

jn^ieipuB  mode  of  seleetion,  to  en-  a  Grammar  School ;  and  i 

able  the  best  scholars  of  a  pariah  spicnous  proof  of   the  s 

or  ;district  toprosccute  their  stndies  the  scheme  that  oat  of  I 

for  at  lesflt  two  years  in  the  nearest  four  buraara  appointed 

or  most  eoitfl,ble  Grammar  School,  scheme  was  started,  no 

The  boarding  ont  of  seholars,  when  twenty.six     have     gainei 

the  school  is  at  a  distance  from  their  qnently  open  bnrsanos  to 

homes,  is  no  new  thing  in  Soot-  versity — principally  that 

land.     It  has  been  commonly  done  dceit.     What  baa  been  i 

in  the  islands,  especially  in  Orkney  for  a  specially  poor  dirt 

and    Shetland ;    and  even    in    tlie  partioular  ChDrcIt  might 

lowland  <Usti'icts  it  has  not  been  systematically   all   over 

uncommon  for  a  farmer's  or  shep-  and  organised  agsiataooc 

herd's  sou    to    be,  boarded   with  kind     would    produce    ) 

neighbours  for  the  sake  of  a  good  results  in  schools  of  evotj 
Bohooling.      I    may  mention    the         It  is  impossible  to  have 

escellout  parish  school  of  Yarrow,  tical  etptTienco  of  the  U 

in  Selkirkshire,  as  having  been  dis-  University  classes  in  Scot! 

tingnished  in  this  way.  out  being  strongly  impn 

To  such  a   purpose  as  this  we  two  feelings — asens^ofa 

would  not  propose  the  appHeation  for  lie  high  level  of  Bfttdl 

of  publio  money.     But  local  endow-  und    the  gr«at  indnatiy 

ments  of  all  kinds  might  be  com-  severance  in  study,  in  q 

bined  and  thrown  open  in  sucli  a  diffLculties,    showa    hj  4 

way  aa  to  afford  to  all   lirst-rate  body  of  the  Btndent< ;  wd 

tak'nt  an   oppoi'tunity   of   further  a  sense  of  regret  that  ii 

study  ;  while,  where  there  are  no  en-  jority  of  cases  the  oppoi 

dowments  available  for  the  purpose,  culture  has  como  tM)  lute, 

the   generosity  of    individuals    in  much  of  the  best  tnuditi 

each   locality   might  fairly  be  ap-  University  will  bo  frnitll 

pealed  to,  aud  without  doubt,  if  the  suit  because  the  sta  '     ' 
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3d  a  uniform  rate,  raised  from 
hole   commiinity,  amonniing 

0  year  1874,  as  we  have  seen, 
;,ooo?. ;  bat  while  the  amount 
cen  thus  increased,  its  appli- 

lias  been  altered,  and  the 
ions  under  which  it  has  been 
and  applied  are  such  that,  as 
ve  shown  in  a  former  article, 
ligher  education  which  had 
or  centuries  the  birthright  of 
able  Scot  is  gradually  being 
uished.     We    maintun  that 

1  result  is  not  only  contrary 
ind  policy,  but  at  yariance 
:he  principles  on  which  new 
tion  is  introduced  into  this 
y.     The  people  may  be  said 

0  enjoyed  and  established  a 
m-law  right  to  the  advantages 
higher  education  in  every 
,  capable  of  leading  them 
is  to  the  Higher  Schools 
Iniversities — let  us  say,  an 
ion   equivalent  to   what  the 

Enquiry  Commissioners 
&n  education  of  the  Third 
;  the  State,  by  its  no  doubt 
try  action  in  the  matter  of 
itary  education,  has  seriously 
red  with  that  right,  and  it  is 

both  as  a  matter  of  public 

ency  and  in  the  recognition 

)ng-established  privilege,  to 

what   it  has   taken   away. 

i    similar    state     of    things 

in  England,  we  feel  sure  that 
Ater  tenacity  of  custom,  and 
perior  regard  paid  to  estab- 
popnlar  rights  both  by  the 

and  the  statesmen  of  that 
f,  would  not  have  permitted 
lege  of  so  great  value  to  the 
nity   to    be    summarily   in- 

1  with. 

bavo  stated  thus  strongly  our 
'the  just  claims  of  Secondary 
on  in  Scotland  for  assistance 
Lxation,  whether  local  or  im« 
not  only  because  the  doctrine 
lies  is  as  yet  but  feebly 
ised  in  this  country,  but  also 
conviction  that  though  the 


endowments  we  poesess,  if  atilised 
as  they  should  be,  may  do  much  for 
Secondary  edncation,  especially  in 
its  higher  grades,  thev  cannot  do 
all  that  is  required ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  completely  utilised  and 
thrown  open  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  most  important  cases 
dealt  with  by  the  English  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  they  would  still 
fail  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  population,  in  whatever  dis- 
trict, those  educalional  opportunities 
which  have  so  long  been  open  to 
them.  The  needs  of  Scotland,  in 
the  matter  of  pnblic  Secondary 
education,  maybe  stated  as  follows, 
and  it  will  be  atonce  seen  in  which 
of  the  directions  pointed  out  an 
appUcation  of  pubHc  money  may  be 
legitimately  xnade,  and  what  aro 
the  objects  for  which  recourse 
should  rather  be  had  to  the  endow- 
ments. 

I.  In  every  parish  in  the  country, 
in  accordance  with  old  usage,  there 
should  be  at  least  one  school  with 
the  staff  and  equipment  requisite 
to  provide  the  best  scholars  m  the 
parish  with  an  edncation  equivalent 
to  what  we  mav  term,  following 
the  distinctions  laid  down  by  the 
Schools   Enquiry  Commission,    an 
education  of  the  third  grade — that 
is,  an  education  including  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  liberal  training    in 
languages,  history,  literature,   and 
science,  and  carried  on  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  This  object  may 
be  obtained  by  an  extension,  under 
suitable  restrictions,    of  the  pay- 
ments made  under  the  Code.    Con- 
tingently upon  the  fulfilment  by  the 
local  Boaros  of  certain  conditions 
as    to  accommodation,    staff,    and 
appliances,    to     insure    that    the 
lo<»dit7  *1^  itself  do  its  part  in 
providing  the  means  of  higher  in- 
struction, and  contiuffently  further 
on  the  results  obtainea  by  examina- 
tion,   the  Code  should  contain  a 
special  rate  of  payments  for  the 
higher   subjects  for    the    selected 
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F  [Bchool   in  every  pariah,  and  thus 

stimnlate    as    well    aa    direct  the 

educational  z^al  of  the  ooouuuiutj. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  great 

;efiect  of  sach  a  system  judiciously 

administered   in    raising   the  eda- 

■cation  of  a  whole  distriat  can    be 

desired  than  that  afforded  by  the 

adminiEtration  of  the  Dick  Bequest 

Sn  the  three  uorth-eaBtcrn  counties 

I' — a    bequest   whicli  we  may  bere 

state  affords  almost  the  solitary  in- 

\  tVtAnce  of  an  educational  endo«'meut 

n  Scotland  administered  in  sach  a 

•  wise  and  ealight«ned  manner  aa  to 

I  -produce  the  good  that  wa^i  to  be  es- 

j  pected  of  it, 

1  •     a.  The  next  step  in  the  edaca- 
J  ^onal  ladder  i^   the    founding  of 
f  ^rsaries  in  every  parish  or  district 
of  Scotland  to  be  awarded  either 
lay  open  competition   or    by   some 
judioiouB  mode  of  selection,  to  en- 
able the  best  scholars  of  a  parish 
W  diatnct  to.prosecute  their  studies 
I  %r  at  lea^t  two  years  in  the  nearest 
I  Of  most  suitable  Grammar  School. 
'The  boarding  out  of  scholars,  when 
the  BCbool  is  at  a  distance  from  their 
boKQes,  is  no  now  thing  in   Scof^ 
Jand.     It  has  been  commonly  done 
in  the  islands,  especially  in  Orkney 
I  and    Shetland ;    and  even    in   the 
I  Rowland   dieliriots  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  a  farmer's  or  shep- 
herd's son    to    be,  boarded  with 
neighbours  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
schooling.      I    may  mention    the 
excellent  pai-iab  school  of  Yarrow, 
in  Selkirkshire,  as  having  been  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way. 

To  such  a  purpose  as  this  we 

would  not  propose  the  applioution 

efpnblic  money.     But  local endow- 

laents  of  all  kinds  might  be  com- 

[  fcined  and  thrown   open   in  aach  a 

way  as  to   afi'ord  to  all   tirst-rate 

I  taJent  an  opportunity  of    further 

i  study ;  while,  whore  there  are  no  en- 

I  dowmentg  availablofor  the  purpose, 

'  iii9  generosity   of    individuals    in 

each   locality   might  fairly  be  ap- 

'  pealed  to,  and  without  doubt,  if  tbe 


the  country,  it 

An  admirabla; 
may    be   effect 
afforded  by  a  acl 
Grammar     School 
Gaelic- speaking  yo 
recently  organised  i 
siRttng  of   membei 
Church  of  Scotb 
the   Bey.  J.   O. 
secretary.      By 
local  and  centrt 
bursaries,  value 
have  been  award 
past     years    by 
petitire  examinU 
s])eaking  studanj 
than  eighteen    d 
the    Highlands, 
competitors  talc 
or  more  generaX 
a  Gi-amm&r  Sclit 
spicuous   proof 
the  scheme  that 
four  bursars 
scheme  was 
twenty-six     1 
qnently  open 
veraity — principi 
deen.     What  hi 
for  a  specially 
particular  Chan 
syatematically 
and   organised  ,„— 
kind    would     proa 
results  in  schools  ol 
It  is  impossible  t 
(ical  experience  ot 
University  clasi    '" 
out  being  stroi 
two  feelings — a 
for  tlie  high  lev 
and    the  great 

difficulties, 
body  ofthestu 
a  ^nse  of  legi 
jority  of  o 
culture  has  a 
much  of  the  I 
University  will  J 
suit  1 
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it  is  destitute  of  that 
aarj  training  which,  if  it 
icquired  at  school,,  will  not 
ired  at  all.    Now  we  have 

seen  that  the  circamstanQBS 
tish  students  are  snch  that 
t  proportion,  if  not  the 
Y  of  them,  most  continae 
eivo  the  hulk  of  their 
3n  at  elementary  schools ; 
n  conseqaenco,  what  is 
ivcly  demanded  is  that  the 
'omising  scholars  in  elemen- 
iools  shoald  he  encoaraged 
ahled  to  supplement  the 
>n  they  have  received  in 
arish  School  with  at  least 
irs — still  better  three  years 

thoroughly  equipped  and 
^ised  Secondary  School, 
3condary  School  should  con* 
Qodom  as  well  as  a  classical 
lent,   and  would    thus    be 

to  prepare  scholars  either 
in  the  full  advantages  of  a 
iity  course,  or  for  practical 
^hcir  tastes  or  abilities  might 
them.  In  this  way  every 
I  the  educational  system 
eceivo  its  appropriate  stimu- 
he  elementary  schools  would 
d  iu  character  by  their  con- 
with  the  Secondary  Schools, 
condary  Schools  would  be 
>enefited,  both  by  receiving 
!Ccssioii  to  their  numbers 
re  have  seen  to  be  essential 
^ivo  and  economical  teach- 
.  also  by  gathering  in  the 
do  Bcliolars  of  a  whole  dis- 
10  would  thus  form  a  kind 
ur  class  amongst  the  rest. 
the  Universities,  enabled  by 
system  to  impose  an  effeo- 
/ranco  examination,  would 
none  but  properly  qualified 
^  and  bo  able  to  devote 
vos  exclusively  to  their 
vork. 

A}  third  main  object  to  be 
ished  is  the  proper  organic 
nd  equipment  of  the  S^oon- 
;hools  themselves.     In  the 


chief  town  of  evcoy  ootinty  or 
.trict  there  should  be  one  thorooffhly 
goo4    Secoodaij  Sohooli    wi£   ik 
sufficient  staff  of  qualified  teachers 
not  onlyito  meet  the  denoaod  for 
higher   ednoation    in  the  looalitj 
itself,  bnt  also  to  serve  as  a  finislu 
ing  school forthe  best scbolarB from 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  who]^ 
district.    Snch  achools,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  already  in  almost  all  the 
important  centres  of  Scotland ;  boi 
they  are  nniversally  stftrved  from 
want  of  money,  and  their  nsefid- 
ness  crippled  by  the  yioieas  vfMkxaa 
of  teaching  and  organisation,  which 
that  want  of  money  has  entailed. 
These  schools  are  praotieally  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  endowments ;  and 
for  some  reason  or  other,  which  itie 
difficult  to  explain — ^partiyi  perhapSi 
for  Uie  reason  that^  being  a  burden 
on  the  borffh  fiinds,  they  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  soffioientty  provided 
for — ^benevolent  testators  in  Scot, 
land,  who  desired  to  farther  ednca* 
tion,  have  left  their  money  for  any 
purpose    rather    than    that   most 
needed,  the  assisting  the.  pidinaiy 
schools.    We  may  possibly  .find  a 
further  reason  for  this  in  the  maoner 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  Town  Coun. 
cils  charged  with  the  management 
of  Burgh  Schools  have  disdiarged 
that  duty.    Had  those  schools  been 
so  conducted  as  to  command  poblio 
confidence,  and  had    their  wanta 
been  properly  put  before  the  oom- 
monity,  wo  may  be  certain  ^thati 
such  an  appeal  would  not  have  been 
made  in  vain.     It  is  certainly  ex* 
traordinacy  thatina  city  like  Ediup 
burgh,  in  which    enormous-  suma 
have  been  squandei^d  -.on  eduea* 
tional  endowments  of  evecy  d^eorip- 
tion,  an  excellent  school  like  the 
High    School .  should  .have   been, 
doing   goo4  work  for  three  fxsn^ 
turies  without  ever  having  received 
one  farthing  of  bequest^  as  pub- 
lidy  stated  a  few  iveeks  ago  by  Dr. 
Donaldson. 
Where,  then,  ie  ibe  mon^  needeci 
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to  make  these  acboola  efficient  to  — that  of  being   the    best    poll 

be   obtained  ?     As  to  one   of  the  finishing   school    of     the    locaG 

answers  to  be  given  to  this  ques-  Were  this  principle  carried  oot 

tion,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  only  a  moderate    extent,  and  I 

DO  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  wbo  existing    edacational     endowmei 

have   studied  the   Report    of    the  in    our   large   towns    reqaired 

Endowed    Schools    Commissionera  contribute  to  the  maintenance  ■ 

and  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  improvement  of  the  existing  pi^ 

Wherever  there  exist  in  a   town  Secondary  Schools,  we  shonld  hi 

educational  endowments    intended  High  Schools  heindsoinelT  eqnipjj 

for,  or  that   can   properly   be   ap-  and  able  to  do  eflectively,  and  N 

plied  to,  the  higher  education,  we  moderate  fee,  the  work  expecta] 

are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  sap-  them,  in  ail  the  great  towns — Ed 

port  of  the  pnblic  Secondary  School  burgh,   Glasgow,    Aberdeen,   Di 

of  the  town  should  constitate  the  dee,    Stirling— while    those    ton 

first  claim  upon  the  enrplns  revenaes  would  be  saved  from  the  repnM 

of  such  endowments.     As  a  matter  to  which  they  are  now  exposed 

of  fact,  with  regard  to  some  of  tbe  having    splendid    edacational  \ 

most  important    of    these   endow-  dowments  which    are    to   a  la) 

ments — as,   for  instance,    the   He-  extent,  as  now  applied,  wasted,  * 

riot's     Hospital     iu      Edinburgh,  in  some  cases  are  doing  absoh 

Hutcbeson'a  Hospital   in  Glasgow  harm.     Such  an  application  of  I 

—there  is  express  provision  made  di.sposabie    fvmda    woold    be   all 

n  the  fonoder's  will  that  a  certain  getber   in  harmony  with  the  n 

•  Dnmber   of  promising    boys,    who  intentions  and  wishes,  often  wi 

have  distinguished   tbemselvcB    at  the  expressed  wishes,   of  the  n 

the    founder's    school    or    hospital  jority  of  the  founders  of  sach  9 

shall  receive  assistance   to   enable  dowmenta.     It  is  melancholy  to  I 

them  to  complete  their  education  how,  in  numerous  instance8,tbeiH 

at    the    High    School.      Had    tbe  and  hheral  intentions  of  t«etalo 

managers     of     these     institutions  in  Scotland  have  been  frastnie 

■wisely  interpreted  such  a  provision  and   the  whole    character  of  tl 

as     this,    and     acted    up    to    the  institutions   they  wished  to  foni 

founder's    intentions,    they    would  dwarfed  and   stunted,  by   tJie  m 

have  drawn  closer  the  connection  intelligent  and  parochial  maonfiri 

thns  established  between  themselves  which  their  wishes  have  been  a 

and  the  High  School,  and,  as  their  ried   oat.     Sncb   is,  in   effect,  tl 

funds  increased,  have  continued  to  verdict  of    the   Endowed  S<^M 

devote  something   like  an  equiva-  Commission ;  and  when  wo  find 

lent  proportion  of  their  revenues  to  stated  on  their  authority  that  i 

the  increasing  of  the  numbers  and  less  than  1 1 2,oooI.  a  year  of  endof 

Btrengthening  the  teaching  of  those  ments  are  localised  round  the  tot 

Bchools,  not  only  by  the  institution  chief  towns  in  Scotland,  and  Um 

of  a  greater  number  of  High  School  much  of  that  sum  is  so  spent  U 1 

Bcholariibips  to  be  either  held  by  do  little  or  no   good  to  the  COM 

their  own  boys  or  competed  for  by  mnnity,  the  least  that  can  1m  dl 

all  comers  from  tbe  class  which  the  manded  of  them  is  tliat  they  shod 

founder  intended    to    benefit,    but  bo  reqaircd  to  pot  into  a  state  I 

also  by  contributing  to  tbe  general  complete  efficiency  the   pnblio  ft 

expenses  of  the  school,  and   thns  condary    Schools   of    tboao    alia 

enabling  it  the  better  to  fulfil  the  which  are  acknowledged  by  tS  \ 

fiinction    in   virtue   of    which   tbe  be  doing  admirable  gerrice  to  tt 

testator  recognised  it  in   bis  will  community,  and  to  be  only  Undon 
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doing  siill  greater  seryice  to 
m  want  of  funds, 
it  sach  available  endowments 
)t  exist  in  every  place  in  which 
Secondary  Schools  are  needed, 
D  which  Secondary  Schools  of 

sort  exist  already.     In  snch 

we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
the  necessary  funds  should  be 
ned  from  public  money,  partly 
>cal,  partly  by  imperial  taxa- 
As  we  have  seen,  this  is  no 
principle.  The  &ct  that  the 
3rt  of  the  Burgh  Schools  was 
bw  a  burden  upon  the  burgh 
i — which  are  nothing  else  but 
mds  of  the  community— esta- 
3d  the  principle  that  public 
ty  might  legitimately,  and 
d  where  necessary,  be  applied 
e  maintenance  of  a  Secondary 
dI  open  to  the  whole  oom- 
tj ;  and  a  legitimate  extension 
bat  principle  would  at  least 
it  the  School  Boards  of  each 
!ty  to  pay  a  certain  proportion 
le  expenses  of  such  schools 
f  the  public  school  fund.  It 
t,  no  doubt,  be  a  question 
her,  if  the  Secondary  School 

to  be  regarded  as  belonging 

whole     district,    the     area 

xation   should   not    be   wider 

the  burgh,  and  power  be 
[  to  raise  a  special  county  rate, 
to  exceed,  say,  a  penny  or  a 
enny  in  the  pound,  to  be  ex- 
cd  by  a  County  Board  on  the 
tcnanee  of  the  County  School, 
this  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  and 
0  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to 

out  that  in  Scotland  such  a 
ure  would  involve  no  new 
iple,  and  that  without  such 
it  is  vain  to  hope  to  see  es- 
ihed  throughout  the  country 
mt  Secondary  Schools  with 
a  rate  of  fees  as  to  make  them 
ically  available  to  the  whole 
lunity.  In  supplement  of  the 
thus  raised  by  local  rate,  a 
ibution  should  be  further  made 

the  Imperial  treasury  ;  that 
.  xin. — NO.  Lxxvn.  miw  sbbibs. 


contribntion  should  be  made  in 
definite  proportion  to  that  raised 
locally,  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  not  only  to  insure  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  but  also  to  secnre 
that  the  school  thus  assisted  shonld 
be  open  to  all  classes.  This  security 
would  be  obtained  by  fixing  a  scale  of 
fees,  and  providing  that  no  school 
which  charged  less  or  more  than 
the  rate  specified  should  be  entitled 
to  public  grants.  The  lower  limit 
would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  parents  or  mardians  of  a  boy 
or  g^l  were  reaiay  to  do  their  part, 
the  higher  to  prevent  pnblio  funds 
beinff  spent  upon  those  classes 
whion  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance, 
or  who  will  choose  their  school 
from  social  as  much  as  firom  educa- 
tional considerations.  The  widely 
diverse  character  of  the  Seoondary 
Schools  at  this  moment  can  be 
judged  of  from  the  various  rates  of 
fee  charg^  in  different  places ;  the 
Commissioners  (i868)  report  that 
they  found  three  distmct  scales  of 
fee  prevalent  in  such  schools,  the 
lowest  average  rate  being  3^.  lo^.  4d. 
per  annum,  the  highest  13^.  j$,  2d. 
To  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme, 
therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary 
would  be  a  complete  enquiry  into 
the  public  Secondary  Schools,  with 
the  view  of  detemuning  which  of 
the  existing  schools  are  needed,  and 
what  new  ones  should  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  new  system. 
Some  of  these  schools,  by  the  mere 
rate  of  fee  charged,  proclaim  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  Elementary 
Schools,  with  perhaps  a  Secondary 
department.  Such  8<mools  should  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  State-aided 
schools,  and  none  included  but  those 
which  are  proved  to  be  hond-fide 
Secondary  Schools,  offering  their 
advantages  at  a  moderate  fee  to  the 
whole  community,  and  of  which  the 
locality  has  testified  its  appreciation 
by  contributing  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance  out 
of  the  scnool  fund. 

u  u 
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'  ■4-  Fonrthly.Buoh  ft  Bcbeme  would 
ibiply  an  efficient  eystem  of  ei- 
fkiniii»timi  and  ini^pectian.  Tho 
eleven  Higher  Class  Sclioola  aro  at 
■preGent  yearly  examiood,  bnt  each 
Board  appoints  its  own  eiaminera, 
and  there  is  in  oonsoqnenee  no 
uniformity  of  plan,  no  meaoB  of 
oomparing  the  results  produced  by 
different  flchoolB.  What  is  needed 
JH  a  special  etttS  of  Sccnndary 
Bohoo!  Inspectors — '  probably  a. 
couple  wonld  ba  safflcicnt  to  do  the 
work  for  all  Sootland — who  should 
annnally  inspect  and  report  apon 
the  whole  conditioa  of  the  scIiooIh, 
the  bnildinga,  the  system  of  teach- 
ing and  organisstion  adopted,  aud 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Mbools  as  seen  in  ordinary  opera- 
tion test  fiiirly  and  state  publicly 
tha  results  they  are  producing. 
'^□cb  an  examination  should  not  bo 
oompetitive,'  in  the  words  of  the 
■Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners, 
'but  a  fair  test  of  average  work. 
It  should',  as  far  m  possible,  follow 
the  Prussian  rule,  and  be  each  an  a 
Bohol&r  of  fair  ability  and  proper 
diligence' itiay,  towards  the  end  of 
bis  school  course,  come  to  with  a 
^uieb  mind  jind  without  painfnl 
eiObrt.'  The  expense  of  such  a 
■ystem  of  iDspectiou  and  examina- 
tion should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

5-  The  last  step  in  the  educa- 
tional ladder  would  be  the  foundation 
of  a  snlGcient  number  of  open-oom- 
petitiod  bursaries  IromtheSecondary 
JBohoola  to  tho  Universities.  Some 
Jnight  be  nttached  to  particalar 
Schools,  Bome  to  counties  or  combl- 
nations  of  counties,  while,  best  of  all, 
ilie  number  of  absolittely  open  bur- 
•aries  eoinpeted  for  at  the  TJniversi- 
tiea  thetnselves  slioutd  be  largely 
lnovea.sed.  For  this  pnrjiose  tho 
eudowmonts  may  U>  a  large  extent 
bo  called  upon  ;  for  the  rest,  appeal 
nay  with  cnilfidence  be  mftda  to 
private  benefnctorg.  Her?  again 
the  mana^OTS  of  edacational  endow, 
inents  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  them- 
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selves  in  Scotland  &r  beUnd  4 
founders  of  them  in  intdUgol 
and  width  of  view.  G«orge&d 
expressly  provided  in  his  will  til 
the  Bcholara  in  his  foandatii 
should,  after  receiving  tlieir  edod 
tion  at  the  Hospital  ap  to  oinai 
ten  years  of  age,  either  be  M 
to  tho  Grammar  School,  then  1 
remain  till  they  wore  fit  (or  M 
lego,  or  else  bound  its  apprmliM 
and  in  a  codicil  ordered  tha  torn 
dation  of  tea  bursaries  to  H 
University  of  $1.  a  year  atd 
Since  that  time  (16^3)  tbo  tcK 
of  the  property  has  risott  from' 
capital  sum  of  23,000!.  to  * 
revenue  of  i9,aooI.  and  30,oirf 
per  annum,  and  thaA  nid 
increosuig ;  and  yet,  tlionga  d 
managers  have  been  nbsolateljib 
loss  how  to  nse  tljeir  fan(U,M 
applied  in  1836  for  an  Act  toenaU 
them  to  use  them  for  parpoKSol 
contemplated  by  the  fonnder,  A^ 
have  only  increased  tha  aiMM 
given  in  bursaries  to  469I.  "pl 
annum.  Alongside  of  tliis  tt^ 
are  spending  7,198^.  p«p  hum) 
in  supporting  free  oat-lU 
schools,  and  are  avtuall;  «lmi44 
spend  more  in  the  same  waj.'  1 
Other  words,  they  are  taldn^Mr^ 
that  sum  from  the  object  contea 
plated  by  the  foamier — wbiciiM 
the  education,  maintensoce,  ■■ 
assistance  of  decayed  memtiert  1 
tlie  middle  and  lower- middle  dH 
— and  expending  it  on  objeel*  t 
which  there  is  now  ample  pDOTiM 
m;ido  by  law.  Tht^  a*e  <aM 
Intely  throwing  away  the  nMB^ 
of  George  Ueriot,  ao  far  ue  eifaia 
tionnl  objects  are  oonoeroeil^^ 
though  their  sehoola  are  ctSotd 
there  is  no  reason  to  snppoa*  lli^ 
are  moi-e  efficient  than  ordimj 
public  schools — and  putting  ii  inl 
their  own  pooktiia  aod  IkMB  • 
tbe  otbor  ratepayers.  The  iriO  a 
tho  HntcJiraona  ia  Ulaegewta  til 
same  way  contained  M\  aUoiMn  >■ 
college  bursaries,  bnt  no  1 
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m    made   to   cany  it  into 

,    though  vast  snms    have 

ent  without  authority  upon 

not    contemplated   by  the 

• 

tliese  endowments,  then, 
*able  snms  might  be  taken 
rmitted  by  the  Act  obtained 

by  Hatchcson's  Hospital— 
i  bursaries  at  the  Univer- 
•artly  for  scholars  from  the 
r  schools  attached  to  the  en- 
it — whore  there  are  snch — 
bo  bo  competed  for  by  all 

Private  benefaction  will  do 
ore  is  needed.  During  the 
years  large  sums  have  been 

the  Universities  to  found 
iS  and  fellowships ;  and  even 
>lc  societies,  as  if  to  shame 
vwardncss   of  the  managBTB 

great  endowments,  have 
)ed  to  found  open  bursaries 
3mpeted  for  by  natives  of 
ar  counties.  Thus  bursaries 
m  founded  in  the  University 
^w  for  students  from  Perth* 
enfrowshire,  Ayrshire,  and 
mnties,  by  county  societies  ; 
cannot  doubt  that  the  good 
J  will  bo  followed  on  a 
scale  in  separate  localities 
societies  and  by  individuals, 
lave  thus  gone  through  one 
tlie  rc(jnircments  of  onr 
1  KSecondary  School  system, 
^gested  from  what  sources 
equiromcnts  are  to  bo  sup- 

Wo  have  pointed  out 
ile  Secondary  education  in 
1  possesses  a  strong  claim 
stance    out  of    national   as 

local  taxation,  largo  contri- 
might  and  should  be  made 
;  its  support  out  of  the 
ndowmcnts  of  the  country, 
t'liole  history,  management, 
"ient  application  have  lK>en  so 
ively  put  before  the  public 

Reports  of    ibo    £ndowed 

Commission.  It  is  too  late 
lose   of  an  article  to  enter 

complete  analysis   of    the 

of  that  Commission.     But 


the  subject  is  so  importasit,  and 
it  is  of  SQcb  oonseqnence  thsl 
action  of  some  sort  should  follow 
upon  that  report^  that  we  must  at 
least  insist  upon  the  expediencjTi 
nay,  the  absolute  neceaeity,  if  the 
whole  of  the  edncationai  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  hf  ihe 
country  dnring  uie  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  is  not  to  he  reyersedi 
of  appointing  an  Execntira  Ccm4 
mission  with  power  to  deal  with 
and  modify  ihe  constitution  of  the 
goyeminff  bodies,  and  the  applioii; 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  alt  edoca* 
tional  endowments  thronghoat 
Scotland,  on  the  lines  so  coxefnllj 
laid  down,  snd  followed  with  saidb. 
immense  benefit  to  the  oonntry,  hf 
the  Endowed  Schools  Gommission 
of  England. 

The  case  made  ont  for' such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  endow- 
ments is  complete.  It  conld  not 
well  be  stronger.  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  Commissioners  have 
throughout  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone, 
and  have  fdt  apparently  so  op* 
pressed  with  the  strength  (>f  the£EUsts 
which  they  had  to  bring  ont,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  discharge 
their  duty  in  the  most  gentle  manner 
possible,  and  have  hesitated  to  use 
that  robust  and  decided  language 
which  the  facts  demanded.  But  no 
amount  of  softening  down  can  do 
away  with  the  significance  of  the 
state  of  things  which  they  h&ve 
brousrht  to  light.  Scotland,  it  seems, 
is  splendidly  provided  with  educa- 
tional endowments;  those  endow- 
ments have  been  applied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  almost  useless,  in 
some  cases  positively  hnrtfVil,  to 
the  community.  We  find  testators 
filled  with  wise  and  lar-seeing  views 
as  to  the  modes  in  which  their 
wishes  may  be  carried  out,  with  an 
eye  to  other  classes  beyond  that 
which  they  specially  designed  to 
benefit,  comprehending  iu  their 
schemes  every  grade  of  education, 
high  and  low,  and  leaving  to  the 

UU2 
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trustees  of  their  benefactions  a  free 
discretion  as  to  the  means  they  are 
to  employ.  That  discretion  we  find 
in  namerous  instances  abnscd,  or 
at  least  unexercised  under  circum- 
stances  which  specially  called  for 
its  exercise ;  the  express  wishes  of 
founders  systematically  neglected; 
their  wise,  large  views  narrowed 
down  to  the  most  parochial  inter, 
protation;  the  doors  of  generously 
designed  institutions  shut  so  close 
that  the  injury  inflicted  has  &llen  on 
those  let  in  rather  than  on  those 
kept  out ;  precious  educational  re- 
sources tainted  by  the  fatal  touch 
of  pauperism,  and  their  benefits, 
withdrawn  from  or  rendered  use- 
less to  the  class  for  which  they 
were  intended,  finally  hawked 
about  and  put  up  for  sale,  under 
cover  of  regard  for  the  pious 
founder's  intention,  to  anyone  who 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  pay 
a  five-pound  note  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  burgess  ticket.  To 
enter  inte  a  detailed  criticism  of 
particular  foundations  would  be  an 
endless  task ;  nothing  less  than  the 
the  five  octavo  volumes  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  required  to 
enumerate  the  various  modes  in 
which  money  wisely  left  for  edu- 
cation may  be  wasted  or  misap- 
plied. It  is  enough  to  point  to  a 
few  conspicuous  examples. 

First  of  all  come  the  great  Hospital 
endowments,  amounting  in  all  to 
no  less  than  79,245?.  per  annum. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that 
such  a  magnificent  sum  would  have 
been  so  applied  as  to  produce  in- 
stitutions of  national  importance, 
or  even  to  found  some  great  system 
of  national  education  which  might 
have  been  to  Scotland  what  the  great 
public  schools  have  been  to  England. 
But  no  such  result  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  no  single  instance  have 
the  Hospital  funds  been  devoted  to 
work  out  a  type  of  education  worthy 
of  being  imitated,  scarcely  even  of 
being  preserved.  They  have  been 
of  no  benefit  to  the  community  at 


large;  they  have  set  no  cmunplg 

and  what  good  they  have  acoom 

plished  has  been  confined  entirelf 

to  their  own    beneficiaries.     Th 

most  that  can  be  said  for  them  ii 

that  they  have  been  giving,  at  i 

excessive  cost,  to  a  certain  nimibc 

of  children,  in  few  caaea  belongiBj 

to  the  class  for  which  the  barf 

was  intended,  an  education  of  poi 

sibly  a  superior  character  to  tb 

which  their  friends  could  have  pro 

vided  for  them.    But  a  ooofida 

able  number  of  the    children  1 

benefited  have  not  really  been  i 

need  of  the  help  afforded ;  thefii 

mostly  drawn  from  daaaea  fAa 

than  those  which  the  fonnden  11 

tended  to  benefit,  and  from  ihoi 

which  they  would  deaire  to  bend 

now,   could  they  see  the  exiitiii 

state   of   things;    while  the  gofl 

actually    done    baa    been    largd 

counterbalanced    bj    the    aped 

evils    of    the    so-<»klled    monait 

svstem  prevalent  in  theae  inatiiii 

tions,  as  well  as  by  the  panperisu 

effects  which  a  system  of  mdiaa 

minate  gratuitous  education  nen 

fails  to  bring  in  its  train.     Geoq 

Heriot,  the    founder    of    Heriol 

Hospital,    contemplated    only  a 

phans.     At    present,    oat  of  iS 

foundationers  only  62  are&ilierki 

The  foundationers  were  to  be  ti 

sons  of  burgesses ;   at  preaent 

burgess     ticket,     which      anyn 

can  buy  for  52.  plus  three  yeai 

residence     in     Edinburgh     giv 

anyone    a  claim    to    be    on    tl 

Hospital    funds.      That  the  ch 

contemplated  was  not  a  low  ch 

is  proved  by   the  fisust    that  ti 

boys  were  to  be  educated  till  th 

were  fifteen,  and  then  either 

be    apprenticed    or    to    enter  tl 

University;  a  lai^  proportion 

the  foundationers  now  belong  to  t 

operative  classes.    Dr.  Baloanqu 

in  his  statutes  extended  the  age  i 

education  up  to  aixteen  oon^ial 

and  providea  that  all  the  boja  wa 

to  have  a  claasical  ednoalioiL  ai  i 

Qrammar   School  of    »tiSiJi«m1 
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ige  h&8  now  been  droppeil  to  tbe  mtepa^ors.     A  more  monBtrous 

een,  and  Uie  Qfammar  School  ca^e  of  misapplication  of  fiinda  dee- 

isions  ha^e  been  qaietljrdro[>i>cd  tined  for  education   could  not  be 

The  TJniverBitT  bnrsaries  fts  imagined.     No  donbt  the  govemora 

ave  Been,  inatead  of  taking  up  are  sheltered  by  their  Act  of  1836; 

Twentieth   part   of    the   ekitiro  bnt  since  the  jiassing  of  the  E^nciw- 

ine,  now  do  not  absorb  one-  tion    Act    they    shonld    gradually 

ithpart.     By  the  testator's  will  have  withdrawn  from  this  part  of 

were  not  neceasarily  to  be  con-  tbcir  operalions,   sold    or    handed 

to  Hospitallers  ;   in  practice  over  their  school  buildings  to  the 

bnrsariee   are    giren  only   to  School    Board,   and  devoted   their 

litallers,  on  an  avetage  of  ttvo  fands  to  their  proper  pnrpose — ^the 

year.  development  of  cdacation  upwards, 

id  while  BO  many  good  objects  in  some  form  or  other,  from  the  point 

leglectod,  what  is  the  ooet  of  at  which  the  national  system  ends. 

Vacation  and  maintenance  np  lu  fact,  the  splendid  endowment 

e  age  of  foarteen  of  these  1 80  of  Goorgo    Heriot   has   become    a 

lationers, mostly  from  the  op<-ra-  sonrce    of  demoralisation    to    the 

;la8ses?   PositivBlynoIeM  f/((i»  whole   commnaity.     No   candidate 

[8*.  a  head  per  anni*m,  a  sum  has  a  chance   of  being  elected   a 

illy  exceeding  that  at  whirh  member  of  the    Edinhnrgh   Ton^ 

i  been  foand  possible  in  I'mg-  Conncil  onless  he   be  *  sound  upon 

to  supply  the  highest  ediiciu  the    Heriot  qncation '  -,    and  to  be 

with  every  modem  appliance  '  sonnd  '  on  that  point   means  that 

□BtmctioD  and  recreation,  in  the  candidate  mast  enter  the  Conn- 

of  the  great  boarding-sdiuols  cil  pledged  to  maintain  the  divor- 

tly    established.       Or    if    we  sion   of   the   hospital    funds   from 

the  total  results  of  the  five  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 

itals    in    actual   operation    in  founder,    to    prevent    their   being 

bnrgh,  we  find  that  they  main-  strictly,    economically,   and  wisely 

and  educate  638  children— a  administcre'l  in  the  true  intercsta 

.  proportion  of  whom  belong  to  of   education    and    of   the  pieople 

the  lower  classes,  some  even  themselves,  and  to  insist  that  monej 

3  pauper  class — ^m  the  age  of  designed  for  a  particular   class  to 

I  to  fifteen,  at  a  cost  of  37,256!.,  provide  its  members  with  an  edncft- 

.  an  average  rate  of  43I.  14*.  tion  which  they  could  not  otherwise 

head,    without    connting    the  obtain,  shall  continne  to  be  spent 

}  of  the  buildings.      But  this  for  the  benefit  of  a  totally  different 

ot    tbo    worst.      While    thus  olaes  to  provide  its  members  with 

iwing    more    and     more     the  an  education  which   they  are  not 

to  education  at  its  upper  eZ'  only  not  unable  to  obtain  for  theio- 

ity,  the  mam^ers  of  Heriot's  selves,  but  which  the  whole  oom- 

lital  have  been  sowing  it  broad-  munity  ia  obliged  by  law  to  proride 

at  the  lower.     On  their  free  for  them.      And    if   we   were    to 

Mr    elementary    schools    th^  analyse  closely  the  oomposition  of 

:  7,1981.  in  1873,  and  in  spite  the  Connoil,  and  of  the  variona  oom- 

B  passing  of  the  Edncation  Act  mittees  which  manage  the  affiirs  rf 

i-j2,  which  has   thrown  upon  the  foondation,  we  diould  find  stiH 

:ommunity  the  entira  burden  stronger     and     more     impentiTe 

imentaiy  education,  they  have  reasons  for  placing  the  management 

1  three  more  to  the  elementary  of  fnnds  of  so  great  importance  both 

ila  thus  provided,  and  to  this  to  the  oommnni^  and  the  nation 

er  extent  paid  over  the  Hos-  in  independent  hands. 

revenues  into  the  pockets  of  Wa  cannot  entirely  agrea  nil^t 
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ihe  Commissionero  in  tlie  grounds 
on  which  they  condemn  the  Hos- 
pital   system.       Their  .  arguments 
would    condemn     equally     schools 
like  Rugby  or  Winchester,  and  we 
cannot    but    regret    the    absence 
among  their  number  of  some  prac- 
tical educationist  who  might  have 
pointed  out   how  the  principle  of 
the    boarding-school    might     have 
been  retained  without  the  evils  of 
the  system    as  developed    in    the 
Hospitals.     That  system  has  failed, 
not    because    it    was  a  boarding- 
school  system,  but  because  it  lacks 
the  essential  conditions  under  which 
such  a  systom  has  proved  success- 
ful elsewhere.     The  Hospitals  are 
placed  in  towns,  without  sufficient 
space  for  health  or  recreation.     The 
scholars  have  no  open  free  life ;  the 
foundationers,  belonging  exclusively 
to  some  depressed  class,  have  not 
been  intermixed  with  boys  in  happier 
oircumstances ;  they  have^been  kept 
under  continual  espionage;  they  have 
been  strangers  to  the  freedom,  the 
self-government,  the  ambition  and 
open  rivalries  of  healthy  school  life. 
No  wonder  they  have  failed.     We 
believe  that  the  true  way  of  utilising 
such  foundations  as  Heriot*s  would 
be  to  convert  them  into  great  county 
schools  for  the  middle  class,  on  the 
model  of  such  schools  as  Framling- 
ham  College,  or  the  Bedford  and 
Devon   County   Schools.     Such    a 
school    sliould    contain    a  limited 
number  of  foundations,  and  admit 
on  payment  all  who  wished  to  enter. 
Such  admixture  of  paying  boys  with 
foundationers  is  essential  to  form 
a  healthy  tone  in  a  school,  and  to 
enable  tlio  endowment  to  bo  really 
utilised.     It  should  be  near  a  town, 
to  admit  of  the  attendance  of  day 
boys,  and  should  be  organised  as 
far    as    possible    on    the    English 
Public   School  system.      Thus  the 
Bedford    County  School,  officered 
with    a    full    staff    of   University 
masters,    with    gymnasium,    fives- 
courts,   and    twenty-two    acres    of 
-ground    for    recreation,  affords    a 


first-class  practical  and 
education  to  three  bond 
at  the  rate  of  36^.  per 
each,  including  maintenaiu 
in  the  Devon  County  6 
similar  education  is  giv 
similar  advantages  for 
seven  or  twenty-five  gui 
cording  to  age.  Such 
would  meet  a  real  want,  ai 
provide  a  type  of  educatioi 
as  a  kind  of  iraining  whii 
within  the  reach  of  thi 
classes  in  Scotland. 

But  space  fails  ns. 
Hospital,  no  doubt,  afford 
case  of  the  misspending^  < 
tional  endowments;  but  ' 
few  such  endowments  in 
in  which  reforms  of  in 
are  not  required.  In  the 
Hutcheson's  Hospital,  Gla 
find  that  whereas,  by  the 
foundations,  the  sums  to  bi 
to  education  and  charity  k 
as  nearly  as  possible  eqoaL 
as  6,8o82.  was  spent  on  pc 
doles  for  the  year  1873,  on 
on  education ;  and  here  f 
education  g^ven,  intende 
higher  class,  was  practi 
stowed  upon  the  upper  opt 
artisan  class,  and  the  b 
the  school  restricted  entire 
240  boys  upon  the  £0 
Of  other  educational  enc 
in  Glasgow  Mr.  Meiklejoh 
that  of  thirteen  elemental 
in  actual  operation,  'four 
efficient,  two  are  inefficie 
seven  are  inefficieni  to  i 
of  being  a  gross  VHUte  0/ 
these  seven  show  every 
weakness,  and  '  actually 
children  going  to  the  echo 
they  might  be  ednoate< 
conclusion,  like  that  of  1 
who  have  enquired  into  th 
is  '  that  free  schools,  whes 
side  by  aide  with  paying 
are  permanent  aonroea  of 
sation  to  parratB  of  the  I 
lower-middle  daaBea'  (i 
vol.  L  pp.  5x6,  317).     1 
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verywhere — powers  misap- 
*  not  applied  at  all.  In  In- 
Acadomj  there  is  a  large 
lent  called  the  Mackintosh 
'  Fnnd.  The  trustees  have 
o  establish  three  University 
!S  of  the  valae  of  6oZ.  a 
;h.  This  power  has  never 
cercised.  In  Dundee  there 
rgnson  endowment  for  the 
ance  of  two  boys  at  the 
chool  for  four  years,  with 

0  send  them  to  the  Univer- 
St.  Andrews  when    their 

course  is  finished;  this 
has  never  been  exercised, 
trose  there  is  a  fund  for 
ig  eight   poor  and  orphan 

the  patronage  is  in  the 
f  the  Provost.  All  manner 
rest  is  used  to  get  these 
s ;  the  educationsd  part  of 
sary   is    the    least  valued, 

told,  the  attendance  aii  the 
ii^s  being  rather  a  penalty 
r iv liege. '  The  school  bur- 
ay  the  Assistant  Gommis- 
n  1867,  *are  occasionally  a 
evil.'     *  In  Banff  and  Aber- 

same  tendency  manifested 

disparage  the  educational 
the  bui*sary,  and  to  value 
pecuniary  advantages.'  In 
u  twenty-six  school  bursa- 
^iveu  without  competition ; 
onrse  of  twenty-two  years, 
cr  said,  only  twice  or  thrice 
x^st,  or  even  a  good  scholar, 
ss  been  a  bursar.    Of  seven 

1  by  the  Town  Council  two 
tually  the  boobies  of  the 
[I  Dundee  various  instances 
d  endowments  are  given, 
-e  fifty-two  Webster  Bur- 
used  to  attend  the  High 

where  they  were  often  a 
3n  the  class  from  their 
e.  In  consequence  of  a 
with  the  master,  they 
I  withdrawn  from  the 
hool,  and  turned  over  to 
dowside  Academy.  The 
ide  Academy  has  changed 
iree    times,   and  on   each 


occasion  the  Webster  Bursars  have 
fomn&di  part  of  the  consideraetio^. 
Not  '  12  per  cent,  of  these  barsazB 
reaUy  need  the  money.'  Othor 
bursars  at  the  High  School  are  ^a 
complete  drag^ — a  perfect  niiisaDoe/ 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  general  judgment 
is  thus  expressed : 

I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclasion 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Dundee  endow^ 
ments  are  not  dding  one  quarter  of  the 
good  they  might  do,  while  a  laige  partis 
doing  poaitive  harm.  No  fzacttoD,  or,  if 
any,  the  vary  smallest  fraction,  ia  operatiog 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  the 
whole  community. 

In  Banff  Mr.  Laurie  reports  that 
Hhe     majority    of    the    bursaries 
g^yen  ai«  meie  charitable  doles,' 
and  in  consequence  there  is  '  a  per* 
vading  eleemosynary  spirit  in  BEUoff 
in     rerard    to    eaacwtion.'     The 
Philp  bequest,  confined  to  certain 
parishes  in    Fife,  is    now   worth 
3,<X)o2.  per  annum ;  and  the  whole 
of  that  sum  is  spent  in  providing 
elementary    education     in     those 
parishes.    That  is  to  say,  the  rate^ 
payers  of  the  district  are  thus  re* 
lieved  from  their  proper  obligations^ 
while  the  higher  education  of  the 
locality,  to  which  the  fnnd  wonld 
be  appropriately  devoted,  is  allowed 
to    starve.     In    short,     whichever 
way  wo  look,  in  town  or  countrvj 
we  find  the  same  result — valuable 
funds  so    administered    as    to    be 
useless  or  worse ;  educational  chaos 
everywhere;  no  public  conscience,  no 
enlightened  judgment  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  educational  endow* 
ments  should  be  administered ;  while 
in  many  cases  where  the  principles 
of    administration    adopted  might 
have  been  justified  previous  to  the 
Act  of  1872,  that  Act  has  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  position  of  such 
endowments  relatively  to  the  com- 
munity that  a  revision  of  the  wholes 
has  been   rendered   absolutely  ne> 
oessary.      In     most     cases,    what 
needs    reforming    most    of    all  ib' 
the  constitution  of  the  governing 
body:  it  is  impossible  for  gp>yem-. 
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ing  bodies  of  some  76  persons 
as  in  the  case  of  Hntcneson's 
Hospital,  Glasgow,  or  some  54 
as  in  the  case  of  Heriot*s — bodies  at 
once  unwieldy  and  fluctuating — ^to 
cany  on  steadily  and  efficiently  the 
supervision  of  a  school  system.  In 
such  bodies  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  apt  to  be  lost,  and 
everything  tends  to  become  an  af- 
fair of  canvassing  and  intci*est. 
We  ai-e  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  a  body  of  this  character  not 
long  ago  not  one  individual  could 
be  fonnd  who  had  ever  seen  the 
schools  of  which  he  was  a  manager, 
or  could  even  tell  where  they  were 
to  be  found. 

To  one  further  point  embraced  ir. 
the  Keport  of  the  CommissionerB 
we  must  for  one  moment  allude — 
their  recommendations  with  regard 
to  University  endowments.  Here 
again  they  have  displayed  a  hesi- 
tation of  tone  which  was  certainly 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence  laid 
before  them.  The  Universities  have 
been  struggling  for  years  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  incubus  of 
private  patix)nage  to  endowments, 
especially  in  the  case  of  bursaries  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
evidence  as  to  the  proved  inutility 
of  such  endowments  as  regards  their 
true  functions — namely,  the  raising 
the  whole  standard  of  University 
teaching,  and  attracting  intellectual 
merit  to  the  Universities — they  have 
hesitated  by  a  majority  to  advise 
the  complete  and  total  abolition  of 
patronage  exercised  by  individuals, 


although  they  are  agreed  that 
in  the  hands  of  corporation 
other  public  bodies  ahoald  be 
away  with.  Now  to  prove  t] 
utility,  or  even  worse,  of  UniT 
bursaries  given  only  on  grou: 
private  interest,  in  to  floe  a 
horse ;  but  it  will  be  well  t€ 
up  in  one  view  the  eviden 
this  subject  laid  before  the 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  Sen 
Glasgow  University,  that  it  n 
seen  how  very  strong  the  case 
favour  of  the  total  abolition 
private  patronage  rights,  wit 
view  of  throwing  open  all 
endowments  to  free  compel 
within  such  limits  of  area  or  < 
wise  as  may  be  thoaght  adv 
in  each  case. 

The  University  of  Glasgow 
bursaries  in  the  patronage  ( 
the  Senate,  (2)  the  Duke  of  £ 
ton,  and  (3)  the  Town  Ck>ane 
other  public  bodies.  The  bur 
in  the  gift  of  the  Senate  are 
given  wholly  by  open  compet 
up  to  1870  they  were  given  ] 
by  competition,  partly  by  sele 
The  University  career  of 
holder  of  any  one  of  the 
barsaries  from  i860  to  187c 
carefully  examined  ;  and  the  ft 
ing  table  shows  exactly  the  po 
of  merit  attained  by  each 
student  in  every  class  whic 
attended  during  his  Uxiiv 
course ;  the  certificates  being  n 
in  four  classes — Good^  Fm 
differefit,  and  Bad : 


Name  of  Bursary 

No.  of 

Holders 

In  ten 

years 

Mode  of  Appointment 

4 

i 

1 

Dundonald  Bursaries . 
Hamilton  Bursaries  . 
Exchequer  Bursaries  . 

Competition  Bursaries 
Bursaries  in   gift   of 
public  bodies 

23 

29 
19 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  patron 

Do. 
Appointed  by  Senate,  without 

examination 
Open  competition    . 
Appointment  by  town  cooncil, 

magistatei^  &e. 

20 
10 

5« 

100 
to 

t6 

13 

46 

•4 

28 

•i 

12 

3« 
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following   table   atowB  the     all  holders  of  tbo  bnrsorieB  dnrin^f 
r  of  prizes  gained,  whether     the  Bame  ten  years : 
rizes  or  Universitj  prises,  bjr 


1, 

rSumriH 

noWet. 

Patrani 

tt— ph™ 

65 

MoUT 

join 

iobU    . 

;i 

Duke  of  Hamilton    .        . 
Do.                 .        . 

31 

(8ofth™br 
oita  atodcdt) 

1 

J  £3,800 

lOBT        . 

•4 

Th«  Senate,  leilkout  esuni- 

73 

4 

U'.5«> 

Senale,  upon  eiMninalion 

176 

) 

-ies  in  gift  oT 

AtnotlBt 

"'• 

■nuU 

se  tables  apeak  for  thenuelvea. 

ihow — 

'he  conspicooiiB  ezccltonce 
competition  bursars,  and  of 
ippointed  bv  the  Senatt  with- 
FLm  illation. 

'hat  the  great  bulk  of  the 
s    appoiotcd    by    isdiTidual 

8  or  by  public  bodies  are 
tly  '"?'"'■  th"  nvornge  in  point 
'it.  'i'ttti^'  liiivu  not  ohiaiiAvX, 
average,  ooe  g-ood  certificate 

during  the  whole    of    their 
coarse, 
'hat  the    hnrgarB    appointed 

9  Senate,  with  or  ivithont 
lation,  have  been  the  best 
ts  in  the  University, 

'hat  the  worst  of  all  are  the 

s    appointed    by   the   public 

Such   borsarics  aro   little 

of,  are  small  in  value,  and 
:arcd  for  by  the   appointing 
,    except   for  the   patronage 
jnfur. 
c  look  at  the  prize  list  excln- 

the  rcsnlt  is  as  follows:  The 
of  Hamilton's  bursars  gain 
average  about  I  prize  apiece 
t'ara ;  the  Exchequer  baraarB 
ic  Competition  bursars  6^; 
rsars  appointed  by  the  pabuo 

about  i  of  a  prize  apiece  ! 
ive   look   at   the   relation  of 

given  and  prizes  earned,  the 
rison  is  equally  striking.    By 


the  private  patronage  bursars  one 
prize  was  gained  for  881.  of  money 
received,  while  tho  competition 
bursars  and  those  appointed  by  the 
Senate  canied  off  a  prize  for  eveiy 
5/.  spent  upon  them.  In  short, 
the  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  iudivi- 
daals  and  public  bodies  ore  bestowed, 
without  regard  to  merit,  on  those 
who  Clin  in  any  way  bring  the  pro- 
pyl' hi&aiiijao  to  Li^ar  upuu  the 
patron  ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
whatever,  that  in  the  interesta  of 
edacation  the  total  abolition  of  all 
private  rights  in  the  patronage  to 
public  TTniTemty  endowments  is  as 
imperatively  called  for  in  Scotland 
now  as  it  was  twenty  yean  ago  in 
the  Elnglish  Universities. 

If,  after  consideration  of  the  &otB 
thns  adduced,  it  be  maintained  that 
no  decisive  legislative  aotion  is  i^ 
quired,  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  evi- 
dence at  all )  and  it  most  be  plainly 
admitted  that  the  wise  principles 
which  have  guided  the  eancational 
policy  of  both  parties  in  the  State 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  are  to 
be  acted  on  no  more.  Bnt,  onfoi^ 
tanately,  inaction  is  not  the  worat 
alternative  to  be  feared  :  &r  worse 
and  more  disastroos  wonld  be  the 
adoption  of  the  faltering  polii^ 
attntmted  by  some  to  the  preMot 
Government — that  of  simply  ex- 
tending the  powen  of  tiie  pnwni 


■  BecmSary  SSit&dtcm,  fa  HtdtU^^ 


mnaj^g  bodies.  To  give  larger 
WwerB  to  bodies  wliicli  bare  in 
ivery  possible  way  miansed  the 
»wers  they  have,  would  be  to 
sotype  abnse,  and  render  reform 
mpossible ;  to  those  who  woald  re- 
lommeiid  ench  a  Golution  as  this, 
[tatement  of  facts  and  argnment 
mj  alike  irrelevant.  Above  all,  let 
t  bo  clearly  nnderstood  that,  if  de- 
eded legislative  action  is  not  to  be 
aken  to  re-model  the  educational 
mdowments  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
Irat  prsliminnTy,  to  re-conslitnte  the 
}odiea  which  manage  then),  Scotland 

KltobetreateddiflerentlytoEngland. 
f  the  appointment  of  anEKecutive 
CommisBion  wnB  called  forin  the  case 
of  the  endowed  schools  of  England 
—and  the  measnre  was  passed  with 
he  full  concurrence  of  both  parties 
'['Parliament — it  ia  donbly  called 


for  in  the  case  of  Scotland.     The  n 

burning  qnestiou  which  occanou 
difficulty  to  that  CoramisBion 
England — thcecclesiasticaldiffiirQll 
— does  not  exist  in  Scotland.  Tl 
one  ground  on  which  a  stajid  lu 
been  mnde  againat  the  echen 
of  the  English  CommiBsioiien  I 
the  ground  of  Chnrch  supreraaej 
the  Conservative  party  are  umbl 
to  bear  the  spectacle  of  the  contn 
over  all  education,  secondajy  I 
well  as  primary,  passing  oat  trfli 
hands  of  the  Church.  In  ScotUu 
the  difficnlty  does  not  lie  htst 
pnblic  opinion  is  entirely  on  th 
side  of  reform,  and  there  is  n 
power  to  stand  np  against  th 
intereat  of  the  nation  but  tlut  d 
actnal  or  possible  beneficiaries,  vA 
the  ignorant  pretensions  of  petq 
parochial  patronage. 
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GRAPES,  WINE,  AND  VINEGAB. 

Weabt  and  wasted,  nigh  wom-oui, 
You  sigh  and  shake  white  hairs,  and  say, 
'Ah,  you  will  find  the  tmth  one  day 
Of  Life  and  Nature,  do  no^  doubt!' 

Age  rhymes  to  sage,  and  let  ns  give 
The  hoary  head  its  honours  due: 
Grant  Youth  its  privileges  too. 

And  notions  how  to  think  and  Uto. 

Which  has  more  chance  to  see  aright 
The  mauy-oolour^  shows  of  time. 
Fresh  human  eyes  in  healthy  prime 

Or  cnstom-duird  and  fading  sight  P 

Gone  from  the  primrose  and  the  rose 
Their  diversely  delicious  breath. 
Since  no  fine  wafting  visiteth 

An  old,  perhaps  a  snuffy,  nose ! 

Youth  has  its  truth :  I'd  rather  trust, 
Of  two  extremes,  the  ardent  boy. 
Excess  of  life  and  hope  and  joy. 

Than  this  dejection  and  disgust. 

Vinegar  of  Experience—*  drink !' 

Why  so,  and  set  our  teeth  on  edge? 
Nay,  even  grant  what  you  allege. 

We'll  not  anticipate,  I  think. 

Who  miss'd,  or  loses,  earlier  truth, 

Though  old,  we  shall  not  count  him  sagd  : 
Rare  the  strong  mellow'd  Wine  of  Age 

From  sunshine-ripen'd  Grapes  of  Touib. . 


■  •  r '  ■ ;  ■  1 
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OUR  INDIAN  ARMY. 


AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
in  every  part  of  the  world 
Kings  and  Governments  are  setting 
their  houses  in  order  as  regards 
the  defence  of  their  territory,  an 
enquiry  into  the  actual  condition 
and  wants  of  our  Indian  forces 
can  hardly  prove  inacceptable. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  in  this  paper  the 
much-vexed  question  of  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India ;  but  those  who 
have  for  some  years  past  read 
between  the    lines   which    record 

Eublic  events  in  the  East  cannot 
ut  feel  certain,  although  they  may 
not  avow  it,  that  the  authorities  in 
the  East  are  quietly  preparing  for 
any  event,  or  threatening  of  events, 
which  future  comphcations  in 
Europe  may  cause  to  start  up 
beyond  our  north-west  frontier.  All 
soldiers  that  are  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  India  now  go  straight  to 
Bombay  in  magnificent  troop  ships, 
which  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Instead  of  being  detained 
at  their  port  of  disembarkation,  as 
was  the  case  in  former  years,  they 
go  direct  from  their  ti-ansports  to 
the  railway  station  ;  and  in  five  or 
six  hours  are  comfortably  housed 
in  good  barracks  in  a  comparatively 
cool  climate.  From  this,  their  first 
station  in  India,  they  are  taken  by 
rail  to  whatsoever  point  they  may 
be  wanted,  or  wherever  their  re- 
spective regiments  may  be  quar- 
tered. So  quickly  and  with  such 
regularity  are  these  transfers  of 
troops  effected,  that  during  the 
cold  season  now  ended  there  was  an 
instance  of  some  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  a  regiment  stationed 


at  Peshawur  who  retched  ifar 
destination  on  the  thirty-nintlL  df 
after  leaving  PortsmoaUi.  Fiftaeii 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  it  wonld  hill 
taken  these  troops  at  kui  n 
months  to  reach  their  oorpi  faoi 
the  shores  of  England.  Li  tb 
matter,  therefore,  of  the  tno^iil 
of  troops  to  our  nortb-westfrorav 
there  is  little  left  to  be  denil 
Whether  the  troops  themsdtwoi 
as  fit  as  they  ought  to  be  for  fonip 
service  is  a  question  on  which  thai 
is  considerable  difference  of  opmkab 

On  the  1 2th  Jannaxy  last  an  iM 
of  more  than  20,000  men  maNM 
past  and  sainted  his  Bofi 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wmi 
on  the  plains  near  DdhL'  1 
was  composed  of  no  kss  ibi 
four  complete  troops  of  Bojd 
Horse  Artillery,  six  batteriM  d 
field  artillery,  a  mniiTifatin  ina 
carried  by  mules,  and  a  hen] 
battery  of  field  zodb  drawn  k] 
elephants.  Following  the  aitOkq 
came  the  cavalry,  consistuigof  im 
regiments  of  EoigliBh  hnsaars  ni 
ten  regiments  of  Native  Hm 
To  the  cavalry  sncceeded  ft 
infantry,  composed  of  nine  Bn^ 
infantry  battalions  and  eigma 
battalions  of  Sepoys.  To  fl 
casual  observer  or  to  the  nn 
military  looker-on  who  did  not  loo 
below  the  surface  of  what  I 
saw,  nothing  conid  be  finer  ihi 
this  splendid  exhibition  of  01 
strength.  But  it  was  othonrii 
with  such  as  were  present  iri 
knew  what  the  reqnirementi  of  1 
army  really  were. 

Ajnongst  these  there  eonU  onl 
be  one  verdict,  vii^    that  noii^ 


'  The  present  writer  does  not  quote  what  he  advances  fircmi  any  book  a 
What  he  describes  here  he  saw  and  heard  when  the  Prince  was  at  Dtllii  in  thi 

of  January  of  the  present  year. 
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regiment    present  Tras  es-  ness  amongst  the    officers,   would 

[7   weak  in    nnmbers    a.ad  render  the  corps  more  of  a  burden 

nentablyunder-officered.  To  than  an  asaiBtaoco  to  any  general 

:quainted  widi  tlie  history  officer,  and  wonld  certainly  entail 

a  it  is  a  well-knoirn    fact  npon  the  force  generally  far  more 

<  backbone  and  mainstay  of  tronblo  than  it  was  worth  in  tbo 

u-miea  who  take  the  field  in  field.     Nor  were  English  infantry 

it  is    the    British    eavalry.  regiments   much  betl^r  off.     Like 

He  single  and  very  lament-  their  monnted  comrades,  they  were 

cptionwhichoconn^  during  in  appearance,    drill,  and  goae-ral 

ijanb  war,  the  very  sight  of  smartness,  simply  perfection.     Bnt 

ent  of  British  dragoons  has  in  few  instances  had  they  more  than 

been  enongh  to    turn    the  one  officer  in  each  company,  and 

warfare  in  our  bTOUr.    Bnt  many  of  their  companies  were  com- 

ithin  the  last  few  years  an  maaded  by  lads  just  out  from  Sand. 

1  cavalry  regiment  in  India  hnrat.     In  a  word,  so  far  as  our 

■edinitsmnksseTenliandred  British   forces  in  India  wore  con< 

!  horses,  with  the  same  num.  corned,  the  officers  themselves  say 

■ank  and  file.  It  mustered  on  that  there  is  no  margin  whatever 

(always  ezceptinK  taen  and  left  for  the  nsual  casnalties  which 

in  sick  quarters)  eight  strong  most  occur  in  the  field,  and  that 

each  consisting   of  eighty-  from  Peshawur  to  Madras  there  is 

abres,  and  was  officered  by  not  a  corps  fit  to  bo  marched  from 

itenant- colonels,  twti  majors,  cantonments  into  camp  and  to  stand 

sptains,  sixteen  lientcnants,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign. 

;omets,  and    one    adjotant.  But  if  these  grave  faults  could 

e  regiments  fthe  lotli,   i  itb,  be  found  with  the  British  regimentB 

and    15th    Hussars)  which  at  Delhi,  what  should  we  say  of 

id    past  at  Delhi  mustered  the  difierent  Sepoy  corps  ?     lu  ths 

ur  hundred  and  thirty  horses  English  cavalry  and  iufaiitry  then 

and  were    divided    iuto   six  is  at  least  this  udvantago.  viz.  that 

roopn,  nominally  officered  by  the  men  know  their   officers    and 

)u tenant- colonel,  one  major,  the  officers  know  the  men.     Bnt  it 

)tains,  as  many  lientenanta,  is  iar  otherwise  with    the    native 

■erhaps    one     or     two    sub-  troopB.     With  rare  exceptions,  the 

ants.     With  such  a  cadre  of  officers  of  these  regiments  are  with 

I  there  can  be  no  margin  for  them  bnt  a  very  short  time;    they 

utnalties   which  may  occur;  all  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Staff 

c  conseqaence  was,  that  when  Corps,  from  which   they  are  sent 

^rpn  marched  past  at  Delhi  to   command  or  to  hold  posts  in 

trere  in  many  instances  not  the    Native    cavalry    or   in&nfa^, 

than   half  a    dozen   officers  In  all  these  latter    regiments   the 

ttadron     duty,    besides    one  officers  are  bnt  few  in  number,  bo 

officer    and     the    adjutant,  few  tliat  in  the  ercait  of  a  natdve 

wonld  become  of  a  regiment  corps    having    to    go    through    a 

fficered  if  it  took  the  field  ?  lengthened  campaign,    or    even  a 

listory    of  the    Crimea    can  conple  of   hard-fcnight  battles,  it 

A  few  sore  backs  among  woidd  fallow  &a  a  matter  of  course 

orscs,   a   few  wounded    men  tfaathardly aEnropeanoffioerwonld 

;  the  troopers,  and  not  more  be  fonnd  to  oommand  a  company. 

he  ordinary  amount  of  sick-  In  a  well-known  modem  work,* 


'  Kaje'a  Hutory  qf  lU  B^oy  Wer,  voL  L  p.  aol. 
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the  author  jjivcs  an  exhaustive 
accoant  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Native  army. 
The  histoiy  of  that  army  may 
be  said  to  extend  over  a  liun- 
dred  years,  viz.  from  1756  to 
1856.  What  ho  says  of  the  past 
we  may  say  of  the  present  and  even 
of  the  future  of  India,  viz.  it 
is  the  creed  of  English  statesmen 
that  India  lias  been  won  by  the 
sword  and  must  be  retained  by  the 
HwonL  So  long  as  we  hold  that 
Rword  firmly  in  our  hands  there 
can  be  but  little  appi'ehension  of 
any  internal  danger. 

Our  tiist  .Sepoy  levies  wore  raised  in  tho 
Southern  Peninsula,  when  tlie  English  and 
thn  French  powers  Avoro  cont«'n<lin|r  for  tho 
dominant  influonco  in  thut  (virt  of  tho 
country.  They  were  few  in  number,  jiud  nt 
tho  outset  commonly  held  in  n'Mcrve  to 
support  our  Kuropean  fu»hting-men.  But 
little  by  little  thty  proved  that  they  were 
worthy  to  Ix?  entrusted  with  higher  duties, 
jind,  onco  trustixl,  tht^y  wont  boldly  to  tho 
fronc  Under  native  commandantb,  for  tho 
most  part  Mahomidans  or  high-aisto  Kaj- 
poot  Hindoos,  but  disi'iplinod  and  directed 
by  tho  English  captains,  their  pride  wjis 
flattered  and  their  energies  stimuluted  by 
tho  victories  they  craincd.  How  they  fought 
in  the  attack  of  Madura,  how  they  fought 
in  tlie  defence  of  Arcut.  how  they  ci^ossed 
bayonets  foot  tr.  foot  with  tlio  best  French 
troops  at  Cii'l(l-ili)rc,  historians  have  de- 
lighted to  tell.  All  tho  powiT  and  all  the 
responsibility,  all  tlie  lionours  and  rewards, 
wcro  not  then  monopolised  by  the  English 
captains.  Ixirge  l>odies  of  troops  were 
sometimes  dcsi)ati'hed  on  hazarvlous  enter- 
prises, under  tho  independent  command  of 
a  native  leader,  and  it  wrs  not  thought  nn 
offence  to  a  European  soldier  to  send  him 
to  tight  under  a  black  co::un'indiU)t.  That 
black  commandant  was  thi-n  a  great  man  in 
.•ipite  of  his  colour.  He  ro.lo  on  horselwick 
at  tlie  head  of  liis  men.  and  11  mounted 
stuff  ofBoer,  a  native  adjutant,  carried  his 
commands  to  tho  soubalidars  of  tho  re- 
spective companies.  And  a  briivo  man  or 
a  skilful  leadei*  was  honourevl  f«»r  his 
bravery  or  his  skill  as  muc!i  under  the 
folds  of  a  turlian  as  under  a  pound  hat. 

When  the  great  outrage  of  the  Black 
Hole  called  ('lives  retribut'try  army  to 
Reugal,  the  English  had  no  Sepoy  troops 


on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  Btt  Iha 
were  fourteen  native  battaliofis  in  lUoi 
numl>criDg  in  all  ten  thooBmnd  mca,  aii 
Clivo  took  two  of  these  "with  him  acni 
tho  black  water  to  Cfdcutta.  ArriTad  thn 
and  tho  first  blow  strock,  he  bmgan  tona 
native  levies  in  the  neighbonzfood,  ui 
batt  alion  of  Bengal  Sepoye  fought  wX  Pha^ 
side  by  side  with  their  oomndie  fia 
MMlras.  Eight  years  after  this  Tiefeoq 
which  placed  the  great  provinoo  of  B^ 
at  our  fect^  the  one  battalion  had  nw 
into  nineteen,  each  of  a  tiioamid 
To  each  battalion  three  Eeig^Uph 
wcn^  appointed — picked  men  ttfm  tl 
English  regiments.  In  1765  they  incNM 
to  five.  There  was  then  a  natiTe  tOk 
mandant  and  ten  sonbahdan  tO  M 
battalion.  The  natara  elemeat  wia  Mil 
strong  OS  in  the  Southera  anny;  bil 
good  deal  of  sobstantlTe  anthori^itiUi 
niainod  with  the  black  officen.' 


Sach  then  was  the  oonstitaiM 
of  tho  native  armj  in  the  latter  JMI 
of  the  last  century,  or  ratheri  li 
ns  say,  op  to  the  year  1796,  abm 
which  time  a  material  c^angtfi 
tho  hotter  hecame  the  order  pf^  d 
day  in  the  Company's  t^oop^^  1] 
to  that  time  the  Eoglidi  ■  oSa 
of  Sepoys  held  virt^a^y  no  IM 
amongst  his  own  conntiymaoy,  J 
was  looked  npon  as  a  kind  of  ii|^ 
vontnror  who  had  gone  to  the  *B$k 
to  make  money,  a  sort  of  Dimj 
Dalgotty,  or  soldier  of  fortiinfl^iri 
had  sold  his  sword  to  those  wi 
conld  pay  him  highest  for  ii. .  |tp 
after  the  stagnation  which  foDoiq 
tlic  excitement  caused  by  the  v|i 
of  Harris,  of  Lake,  and  .of  ,W< 
Icsley,  the  o£^erg  of  the  CoinpfB| 
army  began  .to  assert  their  rigU 
and  thp  result  was  an  entue  s 
orijranisation,  of  the  whol^  M97U 
By  the  regnlatipns  wlmh'  w 
gi'adually  framed,  the ,  rqninevt^  { 
Sepoys  were  numDerecLt  fiichooq 
contained  two  battalions.  Votfawi 
gimcnts  as  many  officers  were  poslfi 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  Sw| 
service,  and  all  took  rankfaeqoKdu 
to  the  date  of  their 


'  Kayo's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp. 
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igland,  the  namber  of  candi- 
for  cadetsbips  in  the  East 
army  increased  tenfold  ;  a 
iberal  scale  of  pensions  was 
ited,  to  induce  the  older 
s  to  retire  ;  and  the  whole 
e  was  placed  upon  a  footing 
secured  them,  perhaps,  the 
;t  of  officers  that  ever  engaged 
Tve  any  civilised  power. 
lally,  as  the  eighteenth  cen* 
ame  to  a  close,  and  the  nine-i 
I  grew  older,  more  and  more 
es  were  introduced  into  the 
9.  From  about  1809  to  the 
encement  of  the  Affghan  War, 
3d  of  thirty  years,  our  Indian 
was  at  its  climax  of  atilityy 

*  all  that  constitutes  a  large 
3f  men  ready  to  go  anywhere 
3  anything.  But  about  1839 
commenced  a  serious  change 
bo  worse.  The  number  of 
s  attached  to  each,  regiment 
lot  augmented,  but  the  extra 
3ntal  posts  which  they  were 
on  to  fill — the  Commissariat, 
ay  Department,  political  ap« 
dents,  the  command  of  irregu- 
rps,  and  the  like — ^increased 
jrfold.  An  officer  joining  one 
e  Company's  regiments  had 
a  pass  in  one  or  two  native 
igcs  and  ho  was  sure  to  get 
K)intment  which  increased  his 
id  allowances  fourfold,  while 
inishod  to  a  mere  nothing  the 
eniences   and  dangers  of  an 

I  climiite.      Nominally,  every 
regiment  had  a  cadre   oon- 

•  of  one  lien  tenant-colonel, 
ijor,  six  captains,  twelve  lieu- 
8,  and  four  ensigns.     But  in 

it  was  far  different.  More 
3ne  field  officer  was  never 
t  with   any  corps,  and  it  was 

means  uncommon  to  see  a 
;nt  of  a  thousand  men  com- 
d  by  a  captain.  Of  the  latter 
>at  of  six  there  were  rarely 
than  two,  and  at  times  only 
►resent   with    the    battalion; 

of    the    subalterns,  if  more 


than  half  were  with  the  head-qnar. 
tera,  the  regiment  was  spoken  of  aa 
'  very  strong  indeed  in  officers/ 
Then,  as  now,  the  Government  in 
India  was  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  If  they  had,  early  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  oentoxy, 
decreed  that  all  officers  serving  on 
the  staff  were  to  be  drafted  into  a 
staff  corps,  it  is  more  than  prpbaUe 
that  we  should  have  been  saved 
many  of  the  disasters  that  have 
dogged  our  steps  in  India  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  from  about 
1839  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Mutiny,  eighteen  years  later,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  some  evil 

Snius  reigned  over  our  Indian 
mnoils,  and  forced  upon  the  anilu>« 
nties  a  laM$er  aUeXy  combined  with 
a  petty  economy  that  was  certain 
to  ruin  the  service. 

To  such  an  extenthad  been  carried 
this  s^tem  of  drawing  away  from 
their  legiments  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  s  toff  appointments  all  the  most 
intelSgent  officers  of  the  army,  that 
it  became  almost  a  term  of  reproach 
to  say  that  Captain  or  Lieutenanif 
So-and-so  'was  doing  regimental 
duty.'  And  it  most  be  confessed 
that  there  was  some  little  reason  in 
the  taunt,  for  it  was  only  those 
gentlemen  who  were  too  idle  or  too 
stupid  to  pass  in  the  native  kuu 
guages  who  formed  the  captain  and 
subaltcms  in  each  regiment;  and, 
when  a  corps  was  ordered  on  ser- 
vice,  the  very  fact  of  their  taking 
the  field  made  matters  worse. 
Officers  who  had  not  done  regimen- 
tal duty  for  many  years  then  joined 
their  corps.  They  were  invariably 
grumblers  ali  having  been  ordered 
from,  their  comfortable  appoint- 
ments to  the  hardships  of  camp 
life.  Of  their  r^^entol  duty  they 
knew  nothing,  o^  rather  what  they 
had  known  £ey  had  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  and  yet^  in  many  instances, 
owing  to  their  regimental  rank,  they 
superseded  their  brethren  who  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
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'day  doing  regimental  dub'es  in  can- 
ionmente  wbile  they  were  absent  in 
lucrative  staff  employ.'  That  eucli 
t.  state  of  tliinga  coald  continne,  or 
tiiat  such  an  army  should  not  be- 
come by  degrees  morally  deterio. 
rated,  wonld  have  been  something 
short  of  a  miracle.  Id  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  viz., 
from  1839  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mntiny  in  1857,  it  would  almost 
seem,  as  if  Indian  military  affairs 
weve  managed  by  those  who  had 
at  heart  the  downfall  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  That  such  results  very 
nearly  came  to  pass,  those  who  run 
may  read  in  tlie  histoiy  of  the 
bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  Sepoys  during  the 
great  Mutiny,  and  in  the  risk 
we  ran  of  losing  India  whilst  at- 
tempting to  stamp  out  the  fire  of 
rebellion  which  burnt,  more  or  less, 
&om  Calcatta  to  Pesbawur.  If 
a  truthful,  the  natives  of  India 
are,  at  any  rate,  a  most  observing 
T&ce,  and  tbey  could  not  help  re- 
marking that,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  oentary  before  the  native  troops 
rose  against  ns,  there  had  been 
practically  a  determination  on  the 
irt  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
ave  the  least  brilliant  of  the 
ficers  with  their  regiments,  and 
HBually  to  degrade  those  who  did 
dutywitb  their  respective  corps. 

While  speaking  of  the  Indian 
Mmy  during  the  second  quarter  of 
itbe  present  century,  we  mnat  not 
ibrgetto  mention  the  localEuropeau 
corps  which  were  raised  for 
tervice  under  the  Company.  For 
ihe  work  for  which  they  were 
designed  nothing  conid  possibly  be 
Ijetter  than  these  corps.  To  the 
^Iralldog  courage  of  their  raoe  tbey 


nnited  a  practical  knowledge  | 
India,  and  althongb  peHiaps  M 
always  total  abstainers  in  the  wij 
of  liquor,  they  certainly  shovn 
well  in  eveiy  campaign  in.  whid 
they  were  engaged.  They  weB 
perhaps  not  more  plucky  than  ^ 
Royal  Tcgimctnts,  but  their  bio» 
ledge  of  what  to  eat,  drink,  asi 
avoid  in  a  hot  country  al-nj[ 
made  them  most  efficient  during  1 
campaign.  The  rank  and  file  w« 
a  class,  or  rather  a  mixture  d 
classes,  seen  in  no  other  regimenU 
in  the  services.  Tbey  enlisted  tS 
clusivcly  for  service  in  Indls,  ad 
India  was  virtoally  tbeir  haat^ 
where  they  expected  to  serve  oBli 
they  were  either  pensioned  or  WBii 
to  their  long  account.  Thostandvd 
of  their  respective  corps  wigW 
almost  have  served  as  a  history  <J 
our  campaigns  in  India.  Thus  (M 
the  colours  of  the  First  Benfli 
Enropeans*  were  inscnbed  nl 
words  'Plassey,'  'Buicar,'  *  GoEOitt 
'Deig,'  'Bhnrtpore,'  'Affghaiii*lll| 
'Ghuznee,'  'Ferozeshah,'  'Sobnco^ 
'  Pegu,'  '  Delhi,'  and  '  Locknowi 
The  colours  of  the  Madras  EoropMl 
Regiment*  bore  the  iuscriptiml 
'  Arcot,'  '  Plassey,'  '  CoadONt 
'Wyndewa8b,"Sboling<>r,''NnBdjJ 
'  Droog,'  '  Amboyna,'  '  Traitt^ 
'  Banda,'  '  Pondicherry,*  '  Ualu4 
pore,'  '  Ava,'  '  Pegu,'  and  '  hadi 
now;'  whilst  those  of  the  Bon^ 
Europeans'  boasted  in  the  aui 
manner  of  thoir  deeds  at  '  Plaanj; 
'  Busar,'  '  Camatic,'  '  Myvonf 
'  OuKcrat,'  '  Seringapatum.'  '  Kii 
kee,'  'Beni  Boo  Ali,"  'Aden,'  'Pbb 
janb,'  'Mooltan,'  and  '  Goo jcnli 
Thateuch  corps  wore  highly Uion;^ 
of  by  the  Indian  military  antburitM 
may  be  adduced  from  the  fact  tltt 


*  The  present  vriUr  rcmaDiben  on  ons  occasion  having  teen  a  miijor  irtio  ImI  Im 
.abMDt  from  hia  regiment  in  political  emplayoieat  for  twentf-6Te  jenrs  jola  lu*4iB|fi' 
**  po;  bnttalion  tben  ordered  on  Berrtce.  He  took  eommiuid  of  tho  ngiioal,  Vl 
.-;Da]l7  did  not  know  how  to  foria  opea  coIuidd  from  tini,  and  tu  ao  btu]  s  rub*  thi 
ftiB  horse  bnd  to  bo  led  bj  ■  Sepoy  oidcrlf.  This  was  about  three  jears  btbn  tb 
"— "• — Ji  of  tliB  groat  MntiDj. 

Sow  loiBt  fnailiors.         •  Now  102nd  fiwiliMS.         '  Now  103^!  FuUie- 
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a  the  years  1838  and  1848 
id  and  then  a  third  Earo- 
3giment  was  added  to  eaoh 
(Dcy;  and  thus  spread  over 
ainsala  of  India  there  were 
,000  English  troopsywho  were 
;h  at  home  in  the  Panjaab, 
>ot,  or  in  the  Deccan,  as  a 
infantry  corps  wonid  be  at 
rgh  or  Dublin.  Beg^ents 
le  Royal  army  came  to,  and 
fcime  were  relieved  from  the 
it  garrisons  in  India.  Bnt  it 
me  years  to  acclimatise  them, 
s  the  Company's  Earopeaa 
were  ready  at  all  times  to 
)  most  deadly  climate.  There 
it  one   fault  that  conld  be 

with  these  regiments,  and 
IS  the  work  of  the  authorities, 
leir  comrades  doing  duty  in 
x)y  corps,  the  officers  of  the 
fan  regiments  were  eligible 
kff  appointment,  and  when 
away  from  their  corps  their 
were  not  filled  up.     For  this 

they  were,  like  the  rest  of 
npany*8  army,  greatly  under- 
do though  by  no  means  to 
nc  extent  as  in  the  Native 

:he  regular  Native  cavalry 
;  Native  artillery  little  can  be 
lat  would  not  apply  equally 

infantry.  In  the  Bengal 
here  were  ten  Native  cavalry 
nts,  in  that  of  Madras  seven, 
I   the    Bombay     Presidency 

With  a  little  alteration  in 
"ess,  making  it  more  Oriental 
lereforo  more  fitted  to  the 
hese  regiments  would  have 
noro   useful   in  every    way ; 

must  be  confessed  that  they 

more  especially  the  three 
nts  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
?ncy — did,  with  one  or  two 
ions,  good  service  when 
upon  to  act.  But  they  also 
^eatly  under-officered ;  and 
a  cavalry  man  leaves  his 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
*gotten  much  more,  and  haA 

nil. — NO.  LXIVII.    NBW  SBBTBS. 


much  more  to  learn,  thaa  his 
infantxy  brother  oflloer.  Of  the 
Native  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  prior  to 
the  great  Matiny,  li^le  need  be 
said.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  merits  in  olden  days,  they 
proved  themselves  the  blackest  of 
traitors,  and  the  first  to  tnm 
against  those  whose  salt  they  bad 
eaten  when  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
broke  out. 

Alongside  of  the  regular  army  of 
India  there  were  corps  of  what  were 
then  termed  irregalars,  both  cavalry 
and  in&ntxy.  The  former  were 
enlisted  from  high-caste  men,  who 
conld  not  brook  the  petty  ftDn£7- 
anoes  of  the  regular  army.  The 
horses,  clothing,  saddlery,  and  anna 
all  belonged  to  the  men  themselvee. 
They  had  few  English  officers,  a  com- 
mandant, a  second  in  conmiand, 
and  an  adjutant  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  eaoh  regiment;  and 
the  nominations  to  these  corps 
were  deemed  staff  appointments, 
and  generally  g^ven  to  smart  and 
efficient  men,  drawn  from  either 
the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the 
regular  army.  With  these  old 
irregular  corps  are  associated  the 
names  of  many  Englishmen  who 
have  made  for  themselves  great 
names  in  India,  such  as  Skinner, 
the  two  Chamberlains,  Jacol\ 
Probyn,  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  dis- 
cipline in  the  irregular  cavalry 
regiments  was  hj  no  means  as. 
strict  as  an  ifnglish  dragooA 
martinet  would  have  liked  to 
see.  But  the  system  worked  well, 
and  even  when  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  more  than  half  of  idl  these 
corps  remained  fiuthful  to  their 
colours.  The  irregndar  infantiy 
regiments,  of  which  there  were 
but  few  in  India,  differed  little 
fh>m  the  corps  of  the  regular 
army.  They  were  dressed  like 
their  brethren  in  the  regulars,  and 
also  drilled  after  the  EogOsh  £Mhion« 
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They  were  officered  by  a  comman- 
dant, a  second  in  command,  an  adm. 
tant,  and  a  quartermaster.     With 
this  exception,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  known  by  their  name  and  not 
by  number — such  as  the  '  Kelat-i- 
Gilzie    Regiment,'     'the    Goorka 
Corps,*  *tho    Bheel    Corps,'    'the 
Mhairwarra  Battalion* — they  were 
not   to   be  distinguished  either  in 
dress  or  discipline  from  the  regular 
Native  regiments. 
'   Such    then    is     an     outline    of 
what  the  Indian  army  was  before 
the    great    change    took    place — 
befoix)  the  Mutiny,  and  before  the 
country  and  its  army  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown.     It  is  curious 
to  note  throughout  all  this  period 
of  our  military  history  in  the  East, 
how  near  perfection  our  army  was, 
how   easily  that  perfection  might 
have  been  ensured,  and  how  often 
any  attempt  to  make  matters  better 
than  they  were  seems  to  have  been 
systematically    obstructed    by   the 
authorities   at  home   or  in  India. 
The  old  jealousy  between  the  Com- 
pany* s  and  the  Queen's   army  had 
much  to  answer  for  in  this  matter. 
If  a  Queen's  officer  commanded  a 
brigade  or  a  division  it  seemed  to 
be   an    article    of  his    faith    that 
every  Company's  officer  below  him 
was  a  sort  of  Eastern  clodhopper, 
who     thought     of     nothing     but 
gathering  together  rupees,  and  did 
not  know  his  right  hand  from  his 
loft.     On   the   other  hand,  if   the 
head  military  authority  was  vested 
in  a   Company's   officer,   he  gene- 
rally  regarded  the   Royal  officers 
commanding  corps  nnder    him  as 
so    many    wooden-headed     marti- 
nets  who  had  not  an  idea  in  the 
world  beyond  pipe-clay  and  seeing 
their    men    buttoned    up    to    the 
throat  in  cloth  jackets.     Another 
source  of  jealousy  and  dislike  be- 
tween the  two  services  was  that  of 
obtaining  staff  appointments.      A 
Company's    officer,    even  while  a 
young  man,  could  get  away  from 
his  regiment,   and  make  a  name 


for  himself  before  he  i 
middle  age,  provided  i 
had  passed  in  one 
native  languages,  and  c 
mand  a  little  patronagf 
the  bigwigs  in  the  1 
where  he  served.  No 
Queen's  officer.  He  mig 
versant  with  every  lan^ 
with  every  dialect  that 
in  India;  but  whether  i 
ments  or  in  a  campaign 
aspire  to  nothing  higher 
routine  of  his  regimeni 
It  is  true  that  some 
aides-decamp  in  India  b 
Royal  regiments,  bat  thei 
ments  were  few  and  far 
and  as  a  rule  it  was 
enough  to  see  a  Royal 
with  thirty-fivo  or  fort 
present,  not  one  of  wb 
by  any  chance  obtain  a 
pointment  in  the  ooxmi 
he  was  serving,  no  matte 
qualifications  might  have 
As  a  matter  of  con 
rules  did  not  increase  the 
between  the  two  servia 
was  rare,  save  in  certain 
cases,  that  those  who  1 
missions  in  the  Que 
Company's  services  ami 
together.  From  time  t< 
monstrances  of  the  m 
which  Sepoy  regiments 
nuded  of  their  English  o 
X>earcd  in  the  Anglo-Indu 
and  to  all  militaxy  men  it 
but  a  matter  of  time  i 
collapse  in  the  service  sho 
But  both  the  India  Honai 
and  the  Connoila  of  the  ( 
General  m.  IndiaBeemedim 
a  thorough  conyietion  tib 
better  to  leave  bod  alona 
for  the  day,  in  their  m 
were  the  evils  thereof. . 
peared  to  think  that  all 
and  all  alterations  in  i 
must  be  for  the  wofie  anc 
the    better.      Iffilliffini  .  o 

were  Bqnandered  in  niidi 
which  were  ooily  bagoa  a 
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f)  aa  end.  Each  man  in 
appeared  to  have  taken  for 

,  aprfs  moi  le  dSbtge. 

BO  late  as  after  tbe  last 
inT  a  thorough  system  of 
d  been  commenced  in  tbe 
Dy,  it  is  more  than  probable 
Mutiny  of  1857  would 
ve  broken  out.  What 
^d  in  the  service  was  an 
taff  corps,  in  which  the 
3nld  not  bave  interfered 
ay  witb    tbe  regimental 

of  their  leas  fortanate 
In  order  to  leave  a 
•F  regimental  ofiioers  on 
>r  temporarily  absent &om 
R,  every  Sepoy  regiment 
liave  had  actually  doing 
.  it  a  lientenant-colonel, 
!i,  with  one  captain,  two 
s,    and    one    ensign   per 

The  pay  and  allowances 

doing  regimental  dntr 
Jiave     been    increased, 

0  belonging  to  the  Staff 
ht,  as  regards  their  emo- 
3  have  been  placed  more 
with  their  comrades  in 
!  corps.  But  nothing  was 
tugs  went  on  from  bad 

Sepiiy  regiments  of  a 
strong  were  officered  by 
nc  kinglislimcn,  of  which 
ilf  wLTO  youngsters  still 
hi'ir   drill.      At    last   tbe 

1  came.  From  Barrack- 
ferut,  and  from  Meemt 
mr,  nearly  every  Hin- 
iopoy  proveil  himself  a 
only  watched  his  oppor- 
break  out  into  rebellion 
le  Government  ho  and 
n  generations  before  him 
lly  served. 

uiticsof  tbe  Sepoy  war, 
es  that  tho  Native  sol- 
mi  t  ted  whenever  they 
ce,  and  the  utter  igno> 
Ihcir  English  officers 
tliat  which  was  going 
undrod  yards  from  their 
ts,    have    now    become 


matters  of  histoiy,  and  have  been 
depicted  at  groat  length  by  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  it  is  not  with  this  we 
have  to  deal.  The  military  insiir- 
recti  on  was  stamped  out.  Men 
more  or  less  culpable  and  treachorooa 
were  punished  for  their  misdeeds. 
After  a  long  period  of  bloodshed 
and  terror,  order  was  restored 
throDgbont  the  country;  India  waa 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  a 
thorough  reform  —  altering  some 
things  for  the  better,  many  for  the 
worse — was  decided  npon  and  car- 
ried out. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  tbe  Iniliun  army  system 
previous  to  the  mutiny,  they  were 
tenfold  ini'rcftscd  after  tliat  mutiny- 
was  at  iui  I'ud.  It  is  ti-ne  that  a 
nuni1>er  of  Royal  regiments,  both 
cavalry  and  iufautry,  were  largely 
increased ;  but,on  tbo  other  hand,  the 
namerical  strength  of  those  corps 
was  so  diminished  that,  as  regards 
them,  tho  latter  state  of  things  was 
worse  than  the  former,  Tho  local 
European  regiments,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  disbanded  altogether,  and 
English  corps,  much  weaker  as  to 
rank  and  file,  wei'O  sent  out  in  their 
place.  A  more  palpable  blunder 
uiks  never  committed  in  any  army 
or  service  in  the  world.  To  India 
these  regimenta  were  very  much 
like  what  tho  Zonaves  are  tu 
Algeria.  Tlio  men  had  cast  in  their 
lot  for  service  in  the  East,  and  had 
none  of  those  longings  after  homo 
that  BO  many  soldiers  sent  out  to 
India  against  their  will  liavi-  in- 
variably  evinced.  They  had  proved 
theraselvus,  in  almost  eveiy  cam. 
piiiifu  wo  had  been  engaged  in 
for  tbe  last  hundred  years,  ulimnte 
jiroof  and  always  ready  for  their 
work.  The  mere  fact  of  tbcir  not 
liaving  to  be  sent  homo  in  a  body  . 
every  ten  or  twelve  years  was  in 
irseil  a  great  orgtuuent  in  favour  of 
retaining  tbom.  In  short,  their 
abolition  was  a  grievous  mistake. 
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But  blunders   of    even    a  more  he  is  statioDed  f 

palpable     kind,     nnd      Rtill     more  awaj  from  home  B 

detrimental   to   the    Indian   armj,  men  unclerstfuid  him,  i 

were     aabsequently     promulgated  deratanda   his    men.     If  i, 

by    those    who    had    the     power  the    colonies,    and    aoxioi 

and     anthority     to    do    Bo.      The  qnartered  at  home,  he  <w 

Bystem     of      irregular     regiments  obtain  what  he  wanta  bj 

having     worked    well    in    several  ment    of    a     compaimtiMl 

isolated  instances,  it  was  thoDght  bonus.     On  the  otlter  boad, 

proper  to  extend  it  to  the  rest  of  tercd  in  the  United  Kingd 

the  army.     In  other  words,  a  Rtat«  anzioas  to  go  to  the  East, 

of  thinf,'B   was  inaugurated   which  always  find    men   wiQtng 

etamped    out    all    eiprit   ile   corpg  change  with  him,  and  to  I 

among  the  English  officers  of  the  from  one  to  three  hnndml 

Native  army, and  insured  one  great  forao doing.     Is  it,Iben,toi 

fact,  that  henceforth  in  few  if  any  dered  at  that  there  are  in  the 

of    the    Sepoy    corps   wonld    the  army  so  very  few  foong  UK 

English  officers  know  their  men  and  try  to  qualify  tbemselTH  fir, 

the  Sepoya  their  officers.  Up  to  this  the  Indian  Staff  Coqw?  Qt- 

time,  when  a  yoongster  joined  the  be  sorpriaed  if  in  the  tmatj- 

Indian  army,    he  did  so  with  the  thirty  Enelisb  regimenta  qH 

rank  of  ensign,  and  did  duty  for  a  in  India  the  arenge  is  boi 

time  with  any  corps  to  which  he  officer  per  corps  eve*y  nsrnl 

might  have  been  appointed  ;  thus,  to  be  ttansfened  r 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,        But  the  few  wbo  ait  MU 

he     began     to     know     something  join  the  Indian  mrwj  kan  ■ 

of  the  Xative  soldiery,    to   Learn  what  snvra  <»4ea]  to  go  ih 

their  ways  and  habitA,  and  to  fit  ""  •  •■      .  . 

himself  for  his  fntnre  wort.  When 
India  was  transferred  to  the  Crown 
all  this  was  changed,  and  renwins 
so  to  the  present  day.  No  officer 
can  now  enter  the  Indian  i 
except  Ihrongh  Sandhurst.  If  be 
obtains  a  cx)inmtssi0n  be  mnst  do 
two  yc«rs'  dnty  witfa  aa  £agKdi 

regiment  befora  he  c*B  apply  M  bft  nldtf^ . 

tnnsfmvd  to  tbe  ladira  mtwj.     A  tk  ruiaJu  wi*  «*■■  If 

«t>BMr    nan    whose  oec^  k  jaiM  (te  «■!  B^ 


worse  Kbool  iImb  a  Qweca's  ngi-  life  to  fal 
m«tt  for  a  ytKoig  nan  noee  oec^  k  j 
fntoie  career  is  in  Infia  na  kcdOj    ia  aent  to  do  4*^ 

:onceired. 
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?  three  are  in  all  probability 
d  men,  of  whom  he  Bees  no- 
sxcept  on  pamde  or  on  dutj. 
Ford,  he  abandons  genial  bo- 
and  a  nnmbor  of  men  who 
his  own  way  of  thinking, 
c  companionship  of  the  two 
:e  bachelor  officers  of  his  new 

le  Sepoy  regiments  nnder  the 
jime  were  insnfficiently  offi< 

what  can  we  say  of  the 
t  system  ?  In  each  of  the 
Presidencies  there  is  a  Staff 

and  from  this  Staff  Corps  the 
i  are  selected  to  do  duty  with 
itivo  troops.  Under  tne  old 
I  there  was,  at  any  rate,  Bome- 
likt  an  esprit  de  corps  in  each 
int.  In  tho  preaent  instance 
is  nothing,  nor  can  there  be 
ng  of  the  kind.  Little  as 
Guera  of  the  old  Company's 
may  have  known  of  their 
inder  tlie  present  regulations 
DOW  far  less.  The  reason  is 
IS.  They  are  here  to-dayand 
jo-morrow.  Insufficiently  as 
fcro  officered  before  the  Mu- 
they  are  far  more  so  now. 
Beers  tliemselves  see  and  feel 
omaly  of  tlieir  position  when 

regimental    daty   with     the 

regiments.  The  service  is 
y  day  becoming  more  unpo- 
They  cannot  rise  in  army 
in  tlieir  present  regiments, 
ust  do  so  step  by  step  in  the 
Corps.  They  know  that,  the 
:  regiments  are  much  nnder- 
ed,  and  are  fully  aware  that 
'  had  to  endure  a  severe  cam. 

there  wonld  be  no  margin 
>r  cafinalties ;  and  for  want 
ng  properly   led,   the   Sepoys 

probably  not  go  through  the 

with  mnch  credit  to  them- 

the  English  army  an  officer 
npon  his  regiment  as  home  ; 
B  Indian  service  his  oorpB 
nly  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
'  resting-place,  or  a  stepping- 


fltoiie  to  a  better  appointment. 
As  we  have  shown  before,  there 
were  ineveryregiment  of  the  Native 
army  a  number  of  officers  strngglingf 
to  get  away  to  staff  appointments  ; 
to-day  it  is  not  apai-t,  but  the  whole, 
who  feel  themselves  hat  as  tern. 
porarily  with  their  men.  The  Staff 
Corps  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Itombay  are  each  several  hundred 
strong ;  but  tho  great  majority  of 
the  officers  are  men  who  have  been 
too  long  in  the  service  to  take 
junior  regimental  appointments.  Of 
young  men  of  that  class  which  vir. 
tually  coni^iiered  India  there  are 
few,  if  any.  If  a  liectcnant  of  an 
English  regiment  in  India  knows 
he  has  sufficient  local  interest  to 
obtain  a  locrative  appointiuent,  it 
is  probable  tliat  ho  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  the  Staff  Corps  ;  and  after 
his  short  probationary  tvna  is  over, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  his  desires 
gratified.  On  tho  other  hand,  we 
find  captains  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
years'  standing,  and  even  field  offi- 

qnartermasters  with  Nativo  corps. 
No  officer  in  the  Native  army  now 
makes  boast  that  he  belongs  to 
such  and  such  a  regiment ;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  he  belonged  to 
one  corps  yesterday,  to  another  to- 
day, and  may  be  appointed  to  a  conple 
of  others  in  succession  before  theyear 


But  perhaps  the  strangest  ano- 
maly among  the  many  evil  re- 
gulations of  the  Indian  service  ia 
one  which  astonishes,  and  not  ft 
little,  those  men  who  bear  abont  it 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  respec- 
tive Staff  Corps — which  in  point  of 
fact  are  but  another  name  for  the 
English  offioers  of  the  three  Fresi- 
denciea — there  are  more  field  officers 
than  the  anthorities  know  what  to 
dowith.  Many  of  these  gentlemen— 
familiarlyknowa  by  the  term 'doing- 
doty  wallahs ' — reside  at  the  sevo- 
ral  stations  in  lodia.  They  bare 
nothing  whatever  to  do  except  sH 
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occasionally  on  a  conrt-martial,  and 
at  long  intervals  of  time  go  their 
rounds  as  field  officers  of  the  week ; 
thus  it  is  that  while  senior  officers 
of  the  Staff  Corps  are  far  too 
nnmerons,  the  jnniors  are  yery 
mnch  too  few.  Li  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company  upwardfl  oi  a 
hnndred  cadets  went  out  every  year 
to  join  the  Indian  army ;  whereas 
at  the  present  day  there  not  two 
dozen  yonng  men  a  year  who  seek  to 
join  the  Staff  Corps.  Where,  in  the 
event  of  a  long  campaign,  ihe 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  are  to 
come  from,  is  a  problem  which  is  yet 
to  be  solved. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  present  system  must  either 
be  entirely  abolished  or  very  largely 
modified  before  the  Native  army 
can  ever  distinguish  itself  in  the 
field. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  special  cor- 
respondent in  India  of  the  Timeg 
telegraphed  as  follows : 

It  is  stated  that  the  scheme  for  the  im- 
proYcment  of  the  Native  army  has  been  sent 
home  for  approval.  The  details  have  not 
been  divulged,  but  the  changes  will  pro- 
bably be  slight,  as  the  present  administm- 
tion  is  believed  to  be  hostile  to  any  ladieal 
reformation.  A  sweeping  reform  is  uigently 
wanted,  and  delay  or  half  meftBiiret  wiU 
only  increase  the  difficulty.* 

The  latter  sentence  of  the  above 
telegram  ought  to  be  inscribed  in  let- 
ters of  gold  in  every  room  in  the  India 
House.  The  changes  which  are  re- 
quired in  our  Indian  armyare perhaps 
not  very  many,  but  they  ongnt  tone 
sweeping,  and  if  any  good  is  to  be  ex^ 
pected  from  them  they  must  be  tho- 
rough. 

To  begin  with,  there  onght  to 
be  a  Staff  Corps;  and  the  officers 
who  compose  it  ought  not  to  be 
selected  merely  because  they  know 
one  or  two  native  languages.  They 
ought  to  undergo  a  training  as 
regular  and  as  severe  as  that  of  the 


officers  who  pan  tbmJk  m 
at  the  Staff  College  in 
Candidates  pfinsiTijy  this 
tion  ODght  to  be  etigiU 
militwy  staff  i^qpointnwB 
One  of  the  gxeateefc  nd 
make  in  thai  caantrw^m 
the   most   HAm^}f»lMWiy 

Indian  army,  is  to  pai 
men  in  civil  em^iloyiiieiit 
ought  either  to  be  en 
corps  of  officers  eligiUe  ft 
pohtioal  appomtments;  on 
case,  when  an  officer  is  torn 
liaiiy  adapted  for  emj 
the  kind|  his  name 

E  laced  on  an 
imself  be  no  longer  li 
military  employment  Vo 
serve  two  masterSy  and  it  s 
reason  that  the  officer  t 
twenty  ormoreyeen  his 
cantonment  magistrale^  a 
intendent  of  pSioe^  or  A 
dent  of  some  Native  omH; 
no  kmger  fitted  finrmilteiTi 
ment^  andtherefors  oagot 
crowd  the  road  to  jnud 
either  tihe  staff  or  nf 
officers. 

Bat   above  all,  the  M 

officen  with  eaoh  Hatift  n 

ought  to    be   hatgOf  fm 

Besides  a  lieaienant-eMSMl 

major,  there  ought  to  b»a< 

and  at  least  two  snhalteni  li 

company.    MeniAogbost 

Bart    do    so    becan»  ib 

poor  and  wish  to  make  aa  n 

deuce  for  their  old  age.   I 

reason  the  pay   of  offioaB 

Native  regimantsoa^  to  b 

rially    increased.      St   aa 

chooses  to  qasliQr  binailf  I 

Staff  Corps,  he  ought  at  < 

be    removed   from   his  vej 

the    promotion   ought   to 

in  the  corps,  and  the  vaa 

the  bottom  of  the  list  to  li 

up  by  sub-lieutenanta.    The 

longer  any  diffinenoe  in  tl 
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the     Indian     and     the  augurated,     English    Qavalry  regK 

armies,      and     therefore  ments  in  India  were  oompoeed  of 

3    ongbt    to    be   allowed  fonr  strong  squadrons,  witii  ofiioers 

ofEcora  who  find   it  their  in  proportion ;  now  they  only  master 

ICO    to    do    BO.      A    field  three  sqaadrons,  which  are  so  weak 

captain,  or  a  snbaltern,  in  atrongth  as   to  look   more   tike 

be  permitted  to  exchange  troops   than   squadrons.     Kvon  at 

Line,  jnst    in    the    same  Dolhi,     wlien    the    grand    parade 

ks  two  officers  in  the  Line  before   the  Prince  of  Wales   toot 

cd  to  change  corps.     The  place,   and  when    aa   a   matter  of 

romwhichthejonior  ranks  conrse  all  oSicerii  were  supposed  to 

ndian  army  are  recmited  bo  with  their  regiments,  the  four 

it    to   be   from  the  Line ;  hnssar  regiments  in  the  field  wonid 

;he  same  manner  as   th»  barely  have  fnmished  more  effectiro 

kUthorities    not    long    ago  sabres  than  two  snch  corps  nndcr 

the     establishment    at  the  old  n'l^iins.      In  point  of  fact, 

Hill  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  Oovernment  have  in  the 

1  engineers,  they  ought  to  oooutry    doobled    the    number  of 

an  Indian  Milil&ry  College,  regimfutn  that  they  had  previons 

which   all  jonng  officers  to  iS6oi  but  thfse  regiments  are  so 

ioiu  the  Indian  army  onght  weak  iu  iiIBeers,   in  men,   and  in 

lo  to  pass.  horses,   tlmt  if  they  took  the  field 

r  reform  sorely  needed  is  thoii'  condition  before  bik  montha  of 

tablishment  of  the  Enr^  oampaiguiug  were    ovpr  would  be 

tl   corps.     Indian    officers  much    the   same   aa   those   in   the 

icuce,  belonging  to   both  cavalry  cujup  of  Sebastopol  during 

an    and    Knglish    armies,  the  latter  part  of  the  siege.     Tfau 

hat  it  takes  nearly  three  is  not  merely  a  pessimist  view  of 

acclimatise   the  regiment  the   case    adopted    by    those   who 

Kiigland    and  fit  it  pro-  know     nothing     of    the     subjrot. 

its    Indian    work.       fint  Throughout    the    English     cavaliy 

ruricnt   day  infantry  Line  corps  in  India  every  officer  of  ez- 

1    only    go    to    the    East  perience  holds    the    opinion    here 

od  of  ten  years,  and  con-  given.      '  The    GoTemment,'    ther 

,  by  the  timo  they  are  fit  say,  'wQI  soon  make  it  imposdlua 

.paign,  they  begin  to  long  for   any  bnasar  regiment    to    join 

lay    when    thcy    will    be  in    a      campaign  ;      they      seem 

umc.  determined  to  leave  us  no  mai^in 

it  only    the  Sepoy    regi-  tor  caanalties.' 

ich  ought  to  be  increased  It  wonld,    however,  be    ntter]^ 

r  officarH.     Commissioned  tut&ir,  while  disctusing  the  affitiik 

the   English  troops  now  of   our  lodiaa  army,    if    we    did 

I  the  East  are  lamentably  not  make  mention  of  oertain  im- 

unnibers.     This  reform  is  provements    which    have    worked 

he  more  nrgently  needed  their   way  into  the  serrice    ainoA 

hjglish    cavalry   than    in  the   Mutiny  of    1857   took  plaoe.' 

try  of  the  Line.     Fifteen  Thus    the   ranks  of   the    NatiT« 

^y     years    ago,     when    a  corps    are    do    kmgar    filled   with 

egiment  was  sent  to  India  the  high-caste  Hinmm  and  Moslem 

igmonlfJ  by  two  troops ;  Sepoys,  who,    white  they  ate  onp 

t  it  is  decreased   by  the  salt,    liated    our  mle,    and    were 

nlH.'r.      Previous    to    the  always  ready  at  the  instigation  of 

tat«  of   tilings  being  in-  their  priests  Hid  fakirs  to  discnsB 
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what  was  their  duty  before  they 
m&de  op  their  ndnds  whether  or 
not  the;  would  obey  their  &riiigee 


already  ml 


expreraion  of 
Sot    liftht- 


thia 


The  Sepoy  fsBjB  Sir  John  Kaye)vu  alto- 
gatliBT  B  pandoi.  He  ma  altogetliei  mad* 
np  of  incoDBittenciw  and  contndietiona.' 
In  hii  duTocter,  qnatitieB  so  adiem  u  to 
b«  •ppamntlj  irreooucilabls  with  each  oth«r 
met  togsllier  nnd  embraced.  He  vaa 
•imple  and  yet  degigning,  eredulotu  and 
•■lilT  deceired  bj  others,  and  yet  obrti- 
nately  teoacions  of  his  own  inbred  ecn- 
Tictiona ;  noir  docile  as  a  child,  and  now 
bard  and  immoTable  in  the  itubbarnnsM  of 
his  maohood.  Abstemious  and  yet  aelf- 
indulgent,  calm  and  yet  impetnona, 
gentle  and  yet  crael,  he  vai  indolent 
even  to  lang^nor  in  his  daily  life,  and 
yet  capable  of  being  roused  to  acta  of 
the  most  deeperato  energy.  Sometilnei 
qiortire  and  sometimes  snllon,  he  waf 
easily  eleratM  andeasiljdopreBsed;  bat  he 
vaa  for  the  most  part  of  a  cheerFol  nature, 
and  if  yoD  came  suddenly  upon  him  in  the 
lines  yOQ  were  more  likely  to  see  a  bnod 
grin  npon  his  face  than  any  eipr 
DMCoeenesB    or    discontent.  ' 

hearted  as  was  his  general  te    ,  .     . 

woold  Bometimcs  brood  apon  ImagiBBiy 
wranga,  and  when  a  delusion  once  antand 
his  aonl  it  clung  to  it  with  the  ■sbCla 
UBleroleDco  of  some  iDrradieable  poiaon.' 

That  a  change  was  needed  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  oar  Sepoy  army 
bad  been  reitemted  over  and  over 
again  by  those  who  knew  the 
ooantry  best.  Bnt  it  was  only  after 
the  great  military  revolt  had  been 
crashed  ont,  after  Delhi  and  Look* 
now  had  been  taken,  and  after  a 
certain  degree  of  tranqnillity  had 
been  restored  to  the  coontry,  that 
the  anthorities  took  any  steps  ill 
the  matter.  The  best,  tbe  wisest, 
and  the  most  prompt  action  they 
took  was  regarding  tbe  Native  ar- 
tillery. Since  1857  not  a  gan  has 
been  trasted  in  the  hands  of  natives. 
The  troops,  brigades,  companies, 
and  battalions  of  Hindoostani  gnn- 
ners  and  drivers  were  at  once,  and, 
aa  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever,  dis- 
banded. The  reffnlar  Native  cavalry 
and  infiuitry  bdonging  to  the  Ben* 


ible  totakai 
luiiLa  uiKiii  ui  ibe  dssB  t 
mntinied  against  ns,  lad  ■ 
d  their  officers,  and  wllO,l4 
they  got  acbanc«.  hadoMi 
be  most  abominable  atTMJI 
lew  Native  army  was  otWl 

crnited.     Men  of  all  castes* 

I  tted  into  the  service.  Ibbi 
lenU  tbero  was  a  mixtoff 
oostsnis,  Sikhs,  and  Jati, « 
e  placed  indiscrimiaately  n  I 
s,  withont  atteation  to  tnit 

I  .dice.  The  Goorka  oOTp 
alar  infantry,  all  of  whom  \ 
ined  faitbTnl  to  ns  dan  of  I 
ny,  were  allowed  to  retain  A 
lentH.  and  the  latter  wemaft 
a  augmented  frotn  two  la  ■ 

.  I  her  corps  the  different  <m 
classed  by  companies.  Tl 
company  would  l>e  etaufa 
L  fghans,  another  of  men  b 
ral  India,  a  third  fnan  ( 
aab,  BJid  so  forth.  Hob 
"<■£<  a  general  mutiny  <tf  a 
va  troops  wonid  now  be  tnp 

Die;  for,  if  any  snoh  Hstng  ta 
I,  there  is  no  donbt  the  hmc 
aste  would  imm<Mliately  bets 
others.  Another  Rood  llii 
de  fonoatinn  of  the  inM 
ary  system  was  that  of  kk 
■  wiUi  tfao  regular  legiBH 
ralry,  and  in  thoir  place  \m 

H  lothing  bnt  imogntaraL  Bal 
arm  of  the  service  the  M 
ilaint  ia  mndo  by  the  olina 
latter  are  mnch  too  few 
t»r,  and,  like  their  brelhra 
Sngliah  army,  complain  bittti 
no  margin  is  left  them  tn  p 
for  casnaltim.  Under  the  n 
system,  the  Bei^  Uf 
airy  is  certainly  a  magnifier 

107  of  men.  They  ride  wsU,  u 
Orienlal  nnifi9mi,logetfaff  wi 

tUrbHnn    tlunr     amr  iniff  "f 

becoming  111 


•  Kaya'a  AMory  0/  tit  B^g  War,  vol.  i,  p.  317. 
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;  dragoon  jackets  of  the  old 

le  artillery  qoartered  in 
is  needleaa  to  speak.  They 
J^Dgliah  artillery  ever  havfl 

Dear  perfection  as  it  ia 
to  attaia.  But  it  mnet  be 
ired  that  their  head-q  Darters 
(Voolwich,  and  that  with 
«rior  discipline  the  Indian 
lent  rarely  if  ever  interfere, 
er    immense   boon  is    the 

by  all  ranks  and  all  corps 
of  the  white  helmet.  The 
Imet,  the  busby,  the  shako, 
locked  hat  of  the  staff  were 
ill  moDstroiis  absurdities  in 
lero  the  thermometer  ntrely 
3w  60°  in  the  shade,  and 
ea  as  high  as  ijo".  When 
ad-dresses  were  in  use  in 

was  not  uncoromon  in  ft 
ij^lish  regiment  to  see  five 
ildiers  struck  down  by  the 
be  course  of  a  field  day ; 
DOW,  with  their  whits  hel- 
ropean  troops  may  defy  the 
Dostanyhoorof  theday,aiid 
cando  twice  aa  much  work 
ised  to  do  in  olden  times, 
e  helmet  is,  in  fact,  dow  the 
□  head-dress  for  all  military 
ho  Prince  of  Wales,  during 
rn  in  India,  invariably  wore 
-dross,  as  did  all  the  officers 
uit«,  whether  civilianB  or 
oieii,  no  matter  what  corps 

;r  great  benefit  to  the 
1  soldier  serving  in  India 
ire   that   is  taken  to  baild 

healthy  commodious  bar- 
len  now  barely  past  middle 
;   reniember   the  dog-holes 

European  soldiers  lived  in 
lays.  An  insufficiency  of 
>n,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
;  no  npper  storey  to  tho 
a  single  brick  betweeo  the 
sand  the  heat  of  summer  or 
«  of  the  raoDsoon,  were  till 
]  the  role — a  rale  to  which 
re  rare  exceptionA— of  the 


European  soldier's  barrack  through, 
out  the  East.  Atprceeot,  audfor  the 
last  dozen  or  more  years,  neither  es- 
pcnse  nor  care  has  been  wanting  to 
find  sni table  habitations  for  our 
troops  in  the  East.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  mortality  among  English 
soldiers  in  India  has  greatly  de- 
creased, and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  c-anuot  be  kept  away 
from  drink,  the  men  are  as  healthy 
aa  if  they  were  doing  duty  in  Aider- 
shot. 

But  these  advantages  toll  only  for 
the  soldier  in  time  of  peace  ;  and, 
if  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  silent  preparations  made  by  the 
anthoritiea  in  the  North  of  India  it  is 
evident  they  believe  that  before  ano- 
ther generation  has  passed  we  shall 
have  to  meet,  crither  at  or  beyond  our 
north-west  frontier,  an  enemy  who 
will  give  ns  far  more  tumble  than 
ever  did  cither  Affghan,  Itabratta, 
or  Beloocheo.  From  Bombay  to  the 
river  Chenab  there  is  nninterrnpted 
railway  communication,  and  in  two 
years  moiv  t.]r-  11,..,  v,-,II  I,.-  r-M,k-J. 
up  to  I'.  -I  iv.  ,;■  [.-■■■f  !■■  ■-.  ry 
other  pan  01  India  tne  iviiwaya 
constructed  by  Government — com- 
monly called  Stat«  railways — are 
being  neglected  for  the  purpose  ot 
laying  down  the  iron  rmd  all  the 
way  to  the  entrance  of  the  Eyber 
Pass.  No  doubt  the  Indian  Gh>- 
vemraent  beUeve  in  this  ease  that 
prevention  is  better  than  core. 
Bat  of  what  use  will  be  tin  varf 
best  lines  of  rail  if  the  troopa  th&t 
are  to  paaa  thenL  are  woefnllv 
incomplete  in  their  nnmbers,  and 
very  much  short  in  office  of  the 
numbers  that  ought  to  be  wHlt 
their  corps  ?  The  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  conqneror  of  8cinde,  used  to 
say  that  no  regiment  vraa  fit  to  go 
into  action  nnlen  all  the  companr 
or  troop-officen  oonld  be  ohugea 
three  times.  Bnt  the  Sngliih  anm 
in  India,  ae  at  preeent  oonatitato^ 
oonld  barely  afford  to  loae  ooe  set 
of  offioBTt.     If  thejdid  ao,  in  molt 
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I  Hiere  vonld  be  none  to 
replace  them.  The  army  th&t 
marched  past  the  Prinoe  of  Wales 
It  Delhi  looked  exceedingly  well  and 
Tery  soldierlike.  Bat  it  ma  in  one 
material  respect  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  peace  armj.  The  nam. 
Imp  of  officers  present  in  each  corps 
Onght  to  be  three  or  indeed  fourfold 
what  they  now  are.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  there  ia  no  doabt 
that  the  Indian  troops,  English  as 
well  as  Native,  were  far  more  fit  for 
a  campaign  before  the  Untinj  thm 
ijiey  are  at  the  present  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Sepoys, 
there  is  a  difficnlty  which  has  long 
been  overlooked — or,  rather,  pnt 
aside  like  a  disagreeable  sabjeci 
until  some  fitting  opportunity  for 
settling  it  should  occnr.  We  allnde 
to  the  standing  and  position  of 
Kative  officers  with  the  Native 
troops.  In  the  first  Sepoy  regi- 
ments ever  raised  in  India  these 
men  held  a  respectable  and  respon. 
sible  position,  as  they  do  even  now 
in  ills  states  of  the  native  Bajahs. 
Bat  little  by  little,  as  the  namber 
of  English  officers  in  the  Oonib- 
pany's  army  inoreased,  they  fimnd 
themselves  left  ont  in  the  oold ; 
and  thair  position  now  is  one 
of  Uie  greatest  anomalies  to  be 
met  wi^  even  in  India.  In 
cvoty  company  of  infkntry,  aa  in 
every  troop  of  cavalry,  there  are  two 
native  officers,  namely,  a  sonbadhar 
and  jemadhar.  These  hold  as  regu- 
lar commiseione  as  does  the  Gngliah 
officer  oommanding  their  regiment. 
Many  of  them  have  been  tvrenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years  in  too 
service,  and  yet  the  yonngest  ensign 
who  joins  the  corps,  or  even  tlie 
sergeant  of  the  regiment,  can,  and 
does,  command  them  on  parade.  It 
ia  tlie  reverse  of  creditable  to  as 
(bat,  amongst  these  Native  officers, 
some  of  t^em  wearing  half-^dosen 
medals,  and  not  a  few  who  have 
fooght  in  campaigns  and  faatUes 
now  neariy  forgotten,  whose  grey 


Ivanoodsgiki 

■  oa  )d  by  ynnc^ 
who  n  a  rwl  jie 

1         ayeer  or  ajearnndahatfi 

constmine  Jnvenal  or  Hoi 

mo  English  public  scfaool. 

1  respect    the    Freoab   ^tu 

1  better  in  Algeria  than  m 

tdia.      lu  their  Xatitv  cor 

w      her  cavalry  or  infantiTttk 

ra  officei-s  tako  nmk  iMf 

I         )ce  with  their  French  ooim 

■I      r  as  the  rank  of  c»ptain  imi 

•  ;   and  if   in    the    t^ompnj 

I  absent  fVom  buail-qnartana  I 

r  officer  ia  a  nativo,  or  if 

ilties  he  auoooeda  to  cmama 

tains  his  post,  and  intammli 

w    a  I'Vencb  olBcers  wboarsi 

'dinates.     Ot  two  tlujig>,ai 

»-  should  either  givo  tb«  nti 

r  of  Sepoys  a  cbanoo  ef  lia 

m      i  service,  or  elae  dinsiai  li 

•        L'ther,  nud   do   away  vi^  ' 

in  every  regimrat.     At  f 

bis  position  is  one  whicb  mi 

pe     afended  on  any  givoadiiv  ■ 

«         t  vrithottt  delay  to  be  plaeidl 

a       )per   footing.     To    mue  MSll 

I     and     jemadham    trad^ 

■  with  tbcir  cotnpAniiMi  H 
f        landed  by  m«>ro  buya  b  M 

I  of  English  officers,  ouUtW 
hamiliaUng  sight,  for  aO  K 
w  Not  a  few    of  thtise  Bisi 

I  1  Moslem  offiocre  arv  msD  I 
luny,  sixty.  Mid  even  sevealj  nu 
of      e,  and  their  ptwence  WuJl  t( 

ia  can  only  servo  to  ranisdll 
ir'  of  the  utter  bopdeotiiHI  < 
ED  Bver  advancing  to  a  MM? 
ie  iKisitioa  iu  the  eervioo;  u 
XI  ni  iu  Algf^ria  am  quite  H  ab 
as  <  ore  in  tndia  to  tbe  fiwt  ill 
the  luropcan  mniit  i>lway?i  b*  tt 
conu  lundL-c  and  the  native  lit 
comnuuiili-d.  But  nearly  htH  i 
oentaiy  of  experience  liaa  •hoffi 
them  that  -"'  h; — n  mat  ani 
from  allowii  fativo  oAm 

up  to  a  <  11  to  take  n»l 

with  t1        I  Domiwba.  J' 
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te  poesible  tKat  our  Indiui 
lices  of  caste-  -that  ia  to  eay, 
Serence  of  caate  between  toe 
ihm&n  and  tLe  Hindoostaai— ^ 

prevent  no  >-adical  a  change 

hero  advo.rated  ever  taki^ 
But,  if  HO,  the  reform  onght 
in  another  direction,  and  the 
!iy  of  having  Native  officers 
re  not  officers,  and  who  really 
no  command,  onght  to  M 
bed  forthwith. 

re  is  another  matter  of  dis- 
)  which  once  existed  in  our 
3  army,  bnt  which  has  griu 

been  stamped  ont — viz.  the 
no  authority  of  regimental 
8  over  their  dhih.     In  former 

it  was  only  in  cases  of 
rarest  nature  lliat  any  office!- 
d  the  limits  of  a  corps  in- 
id  with  the  punishiaent  of 
or  of  military  oSences  in  the 
i  regiments.  The  Sepoy  was 
t  to  look  first  to  hia  captain, 
jyond  him  to  his  colonel,  for 
ards,  whether  for  good  or  bad 


rai.ka. 


>se   days  theri 

jcrpetnal  refeiir!'-.  ij-  in'uil- 
rs,  or  that  everlasting  inter. 
0  of  head-quarter  staff,  which 
ade  our  Sepoy  native  regi- 
in  India  little  better  than  a 
litation  of  foreign  armies.  It 
licult  thing  to  persuade  Horse. 

authorities  that,  however 
a  certain  amount  of  red. 
n  is    necessary  to    the    diB- 

of  Bnglish  soldiery,  it  has, 
reat  measure,  been  the  min 
Native  army,  and,  if  perse- 
in,  must  end  by  cocapletiag 
irk  of  evil  it  has  begun.  The 
ng  passage  fnim  a  work  we 
Ircady  quoted  more  than  onoo 
crhaps,  convey  more  clearly 
leaning.  In  nny  case,  the 
ity  of  tlie  iintlior  on  the  snb- 
whieh  lie  writes  will  bo 
viedged  :^ 


It  in  difficult  taMnceivc  twocondltionH 
of  ixlo  raare  ili&iimiLu  in  tlioir  toemX 
upectii  than  iwldivrisg  in  lulin  and  to\- 
dieiririg  in  Eagluoil.  In  Englaud  Uw  mon 
enlist  into  the  nrmj  as  bd  iioauarsLlii  pro- 
feasran,  or  sLwk  iL  M  an  advaDtiigMiiis 
BnurcF of  snbtiittoncc,  yijwnioa  eatcriLwtdi 
any  high  hopes  <a  plenavmble  mnotioiu. 

But  tlig  DAtiru  soldier  of  India  wut  alto- 
gctfaoc  of  a  difforont  kind.  Whcu  ho  be- 
come IV  loldier  he  did  not  cMsn  to  Iieeouta 
a  dvilian.  He  WYBrBJ  no  tiamiy  tiM ;  ho 
nbiodoaed  no  citil  rights.  He  waa  not  tlio 
□utDiut,  but  the  slay^und  pride  of  hia 
house.  Hu  Tisite'l  his  home  at  Ht»tiMl 
times.  He  reoiitlnd  to  it  a  large  port  of 
his  puy.  It  was  •  decoroos  boaat  in  iniuiy 
families,  that  genaration  after  genemtloii 
hud  eaten  the  Company's  bAU  OHuii,  ia- 
dei<d.  in  one  houMliold  jou  migbl  see  the 
put,  the  pr»eul.  and  Uta  fiituro  of  Uils 
cnvctud  militarj  iprrico.  Thvre  wim  the 
ancient  penuoaer  nadcr  tbo  shad^  of  the 
Lanynn  uw  in  faia  native  irillngo.  who  bad 
stories  to  Lcll  of  Lawrence.  Coots,  and 
llesdowBi  of  baltlea  fought  with  the 
Frmch;  of  the  long  war  with  Hjder  alid 
the  later  Blrngglte  of  bis  son.  There  wna 
(he  Sepay  on  foxlongh  from  active  aet- 
TO«  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  who  had 
«torie«  to  tell  als')  of  *  the  great  Loid'a 
brother,'  the  yonagef  WeU«Uy.  of  Barns 
and  Baird.  perlmpa  of  Bekruni  Suhib  and 
f^Tpt,  and  how  '  Sidi  Sahib,'  the  fine  old 
miiD.  when  proTisiuna  were  scarce  in  the 
camp,  had  tiddeD  through  the  lin«  eating 
driod  puUe  for  his  dinnsr.  And  thi-rawas 
the  hngbt-ejed.  snpplu-lirabed,  qnickwitted 
boy.  who  looked  fonrstd  with  eager  expec- 


I    the    I 


he  woqU    bo 


permitted  lo  take  hia  father's  place  and 
Bsrre  under  aoins  noted  leader.  It  was  no 
fond  deltuion  in  aoch  piiturea  as  this.  Tho 
Cuaipaay'a  Sepoys  baa  a  genuine  pride  in 
tbeir  colonn,  and  tbo  claB»8  From  which 
tbeywiini  dnwn  rejoiced  in  their  connection 
with  the  pnmmoiint  State.  It  wn*  honoar- 
able  MTVice,  sought  by  the  very  flower  of 


To  do  away  all  at  once  with  the 
centralisation  Bystcm,  which  bu 
been  inoculated  on  the  Sepoy 
army  for  the  last  half-century  or 
more,  will  no  doubt  be  a  difficalt 
task  ;  bat  that  it  baa  to  bo  done,  and 
doue  before  our  Native  rcgiineiit« 
can  ever    be   what  they   wcro  is 


'■  Hiitutj/  oj  lie  Sipey  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  153-255. 
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days  of  old,  ia  «  &ct  about 
which  there  is  not  two  opinions 
amongst  all  the  offioers  who  hare 
aerved  or  are  eerring  with  those 
corps.  It  is  a  cnrioas  fact  that 
the  Indiao  authorities,  who  ad- 
mire most  the  eztessioo  of-  Hone- 
Guard  red-tapeism  to  India,  hare 
been  themselves  the  very  first  to 
condemn,  although  nnconsoioiisly, 
what  in  practice  they  praise.  At  the 
termination  of  the  Sepoy  Mntiny  - 
no  doctrine  was  more  sealonsly 
preached  by  the  powers  that  be 
than  that  the  irregnlar  system  in 
the  Native  regiments  was  greatly 
snperior  to  what  is  called  the 
regular  system.  Now  the  plain 
&Gt8  of  the  case  are  these.  The 
real  difference  between  the  re- 
gulars and  irregulars  of  the  Native 
army  was  not  because  in  the  one 
system  there  were  more  offioere 
or  more  discipline  than  the  other, 
but  because  in  the  regular  corps  tlie 
commanding  officers  nad  more  real 
power  over  their  men ;  the  men 
were  taught  to  look  up  to  them, 
and  to  none  beyond  them,  as 
the  source  of  all  reward  and  all 
punishment.  There  is  scaroely 
more  difference  (to  use  the  schooU 
boy's  simile)  between  a  chestnut 
horse  and  a  horse  chestnut,  than 
tJtere  is  between  the  ideas  of 
an  Asiatic  Sepoy  or  trooper 
and  an  English  soldier,  gunner, 
or  dragoon.  If  the  lattw  believed 
he  had  no  appeal  beyond  the 
captain  of  his  troop  or  company, 
or  the  colonel  of  his  regimen^ 
he  would  &om  that  very  fact  con- 
sider himself  an  itl-nsed  man, 
governed  by  a  despot.  Not  ao, 
nowevev,  with  his  dusky  comrade 
the  HindooBtani  Sepoy.  Teach 
him  that  his  immediate  commander 
has  all  power  over  him,  and  he 
at  once  nnderatands  who  and  what 
he  has  to  deal  with.  But  let  him 
know  that  there  is  a  power  bwond 
the  commander  be  sees  in  the  flesh, 
and  he  will  immediately,  when  it 


>  goodiqpim 
Eue  ipes  that  ih 

D  may  boar  la 

in  i^Ao  iVtuMs-uviag-. 
Uy.thore  is  an  easier  bat  Ml 
:  ^reat  alteration  required  ■ 
Bcipline  of  ODT  iDdisn  vm 
th  as  well  as  Nativa  I 
Bcipline  of  all  modem  tarn 
r  m  any  odo  point,  il  i 
regiments  sboola  be  foraa 
brigndes,  brigades  iaio  di 
a,  divisions  into  anny  eofp 
hese  formations  remain  n 
cd.  But  it  ia  not  so  in  IdA 
ome  years  past  the  miUv; 
.  of  the   day    has    toon  tks 

moving  regiment^  and  Ut 
rly  KngUsh  regiments,  am 

r  atloQ  to  another  as  otlca  ■■ 

uicklyas  possible.  Bylon^ia 
lonoured  custom  in  the  Eail  i 
eon  Uio  practice  wbon  troca 

I  ho  field  to  form  each  bri^ 

J  a  Earoueou  and  two  Nali* 
ions.  But  were  we  (a  am 
)  a  campnigu  ta.mam* 
brigade  would  h^ve  to  b 
d  of  re^^imentA  tliat,  in  afl  m 

uity,  Iiad  never  aceu  each  eui 
5,  Tliis  is  a  great  tnistaka- 
rar  wliich  we  abonld  And  •■ 

as  it  did  the  IVeoob  in  iSjc 
annoyance,  not  to  spaifc  ( 
ing    worw,    than     we    har 

CD  in  this  paper  to  enlarge  i^ 
army  is  to  be  kepi  nvl 
ka  the  Held  at  a  moawnl 
},  each  division  of  aa  ariB 
,  each  brirodv  of  a  dinM 
mch  battalion  of  a  bri^ 
to  koow  iU  place  u 
I  its  oommanders  in  the  sea 
er  sa  do  the  companies  of 
lion.  It  does  Dot  futknr  (h 
ise     of     these     oiyaniwlWt 

^or  foraea  than  thoM   dwM 

■  mymutaaaiBattaraCaom 

»  nt  into  the  flald,  jort  m  tt 
WAV  tJ>»t  *  .    ..  *- 


-»-«» 


Our  Indian  Army. 

vhen    reqnired.      Bnt    that  neoestery    and 

jhonld  be  massed,  and  when  forma.     We   have  to    look  to   the 

)  kept  in  time  of  peace  to-  fntnre   and  not   to  the  past.      If 

has     become     an    axiom  we  are  to  hold  India  at  all,  it  mnst 

tary   discipline  ;    and  in  a  be  by  the  sword,  bnt  let  that  sword 

'  like  India,  where  no  one  can  be  so  tempered  and  so  fit  for  use 

at  a  day  may  bring  forth,  that  oar  encmiea,  whether  eiternal 

ctice  is  as  necessary,  if  not  or  internal,  will  pause  before  they 

(,  as  in  Europe.  proTolcG  ua  to  draw  it.     That  to  en- 

Iiave  in  the  East    the  ma-  anre  j^cace  wo   must  be  ready   for 

for  aa  fine  an  army  as  ever  war   19   not    only    tho  wisest  but 

?n  in  the  world.     But  it  be-  by  far  the  most     mercifiil  maxim 

Ls  to  make  the  most  of  that  that  tlie  rulers  of  a  land  like  India 

ind   not   to  allow  it  again  can  adopt, 

eaerate  for  want  of   ti  few  M.  LaIMO  Me&SOK. 


—While  thew  psgra  were  guing  Lhmngh  tho  press,  a  Bombay  newspaper  con- 
:he  following  eitmct  naclie<I  lu.  Coainoiog  »■  it  ilnes  otir  views  eonc«rniiig 
;lty  of  officers  in  the  Indian  atm;,  it  may  nut  bg  aniiss  to  [Hit  it  before  our 

n  India  tho  cost  of  liTiDg  ili  Driliib  rrigiaiHDlt  is  becoming  modi  grtat'r  than 
Q  be,  £a(«r  the  mess  at  dinner  time,  nod  nbout  a  doieo  officers  at  the  culsido 
d  sitting  down  at  the  tablt'  toKclhrr.  If  uno  salu  whtrs  ittl  the  others  aru.  it 
uund  that  three  or  fonr  an-  inndidalcs  for  tlie  SxalT  Curps.  bji<1  have  goa«  to 
'egimcntB,  half'B-dozan  are  ^;ing  tbrongh  a  couriHi  of  gnrnmn  tnHtraction,  and 
re  Hlling  Tariona  BppoiDtmrnls  ou  the  naff.  Havr  nil  ILqwi  abeeDleei  mitke  lbs 
fall  heafily  on  those  who  n'mnio  with  their  regiments,  and  tbrae  complain  Tprj 
that  a  liriliah  legimeDt  DOWiidays  ia  merely  a  nunerj' for  tha  Staff  Corpe.  If. 
ion  to  all  these  things,  the  conimnnding  officer  is  a  man  who  thinlu  that  the 
of  ihe  regimpQt"  is  dependent  <jn  lieepiag  np  n  show]'  and  costly  men,  ihea  the 
of  the  officers )«  worse  oothiri  l)i;in  at  home,  where  the  number  is  greater.  ,  .  . 
lo  Hritish  regiments  in  lDdi:i  linvc  caDsti  to  grumble  on  this  account,  the  case  of 
n  Native  r^menta  is  well-tii(;li  de»pBrale.  Two  officers  constitute  the  mess  in 
rps,  and  when  one  of  these  ih  ntktA  oa\  to  dinner  the  other  finds  himaelf  nlone. 
liul  to  ent  his  eheerleea  meal  as  speedily  ai  maybe.  In  some  r^tnent*  everj 
I  married,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  tJie  mess  ceases  to  have  any  raitoM  dllrt, 
hat  nil  the  members  take  their  meals  in  their  own  honsaa.  Again,  thtm  being 
flicera  in  a  Nnlive  ngiment,  the  expense  of  entertainment  &lls  reiy  hsaTily  on 
mber,  and  particularly  on  the  jnnion.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  hudahip 
eulcnanl  with  but  scanty  pay  should  be  called  npon  to  pay  aa  moch  for  a  dinaar 
I  the  name  of  the  regiment  u  the  commandant,  with  bis  axtmnely  Ubeial 

but  *u  it  is,  nnd,  ae  military  men  an  conssrratiTe  aboTS  all  thingf,  w  it  ia 

rcmain.'"-M.  L.  M. 

"   Tintea  n/  India  (BotDbsj  paper),  March  18,  1876. 


le  pleaBant  Hunebine  and  fit- 
ful  aliowerB  of  May    1653,   a 

B   book  first  saw  tbo  Hght  in 

J'leefc  Street  whicli  was  destined  to 
oxerciso  a  wonderfal  infiuence  opon 
|ill  peaceful  loyers  of  coaiitry  Jife. 
And  not  merely  was  this  enviable 
privilege  to  be  its  lot,  bnt  its  publi- 
:^tion  may  be  regarded  us  iin  t'ptwh 
in  onr  literfttare,  the  beginning  of 
the  strength  of  the  English  tongne 
which  WHS  then  commencing— and 
we  may  add  a  hope,  ivill  long  con- 
'•aae—to   fill  the    earth    with  the 

lasterpieces    of    national    genins. 

Is  birth  was  not  loudly  tmmpeted 

y  fame.  The  Perfect  Diumall, 
Atanonnced  from  May  g  to  16, 
*The  Com}>leat  Angler,  or  the  Con- 
(jwiplodw  Mai^s  Secreatlon,  written 
bs  Iz.  Wa,  Also  the  kcown  Play 
B  the  Bpamsk  Oipuce,  ne*«r  till 
itow  published.  Both  printed  for 
Bichard  Marriot,  to  be  sold  at  hia 
jiop  in  St.  Dnnstan's  Church-yard, 
pleet  Street", '  while  the  Marenriug 
ToUiimg,  from  Thursday,  May  12, 
Do  the  following  Thnrsday,  May 
»9,  *dded  that  it  was  '  newly  ex- 
teit  at  eighteeopeuce  price.'  What 
Inglor  worthy  of  the  name  wonld  not 
'■  oncenishofftoFleetStreet,evenin 

loae  distracted  days  of  civQ  war 
Bod  religionH  dissension,  in  order  to 

issess  himself  of  the  little  square 
^_  lodccimo  covered  with  brown  calf. 
Dnluckily  we  have  no  recoi-d  of 
tech  a  visit.  Probably  Sam  Pepys 
kdded  the  bool:  to  bis  library,  for  he 
ms  to  have  cherished  a  love  for 
gentle  sport,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  an  entry  in  his  diary  in  1666 : 

This  day  Mr.  Ctreur  told  m*  n  pMty 

aipariment  of  Ms.  of  aiigling  with  n  min- 

'"  'n.  a  gut-sLring  varniBlled  over,  which 

e  it  from  sweUing,  and  ia  beyond  ony 

for  flttongth  and  smallons.     The  se- 

I  like  mightily. 


IZAAK  WALTON. 
BrTHEEEv.  M.  G,  Watkiks,  M.A. 


Evelyn  did  not  6w 
Court,  where  he  haJ  jnsl  finL 
planting  his  orchard,  dnriu^  Hm 
1653 ;  and  on  the  29th,  when  hedi 
come  np  to  town,  it  was  'toUb 
my  last  leave  of  my  honest  friwJ 
Mr.  Barton,  now  dying,'  so  Hat 
probably  bin  ansiety  left  him  ■ 
time  for  visiting  Mr.  Marriot's  stwf 
Besides,  he  was  at  this  time  bnq 
also  in  pajHn^  his  debts,  as  msf  U 
seen  from  his  qnaint  ii>inar]c  ■ 
June  tg,  which  many  at  pT«sei)t,l 
month  or  two  after  ChriHtDiu,K4 
only  too  glad  to  echo — '  This  d^  | 
paid  all  my  debts  to  a  brtUng 
Oh,  blessed  day  ] '  Walton's  boot 
with  its  seholftrly  allnsiuiu  uj 
pleasing  vein  of  nielan<.-)inly.  wvnll 
be  dear  to  him  who  wrote  [I  Pauu 
rota;-  and  we  mrij  easilv  inM 
Milton  tempted  awav  frotn  Id*  wdV 
loved  classics  in  hia  stndr  Kt  H 
Tork  Street,  WestminBtcr,  «^ 
he  was  livingin  1653.  to  atfolldM 
to  Fleet  Street,  whence  be  nuyhM 
carried  back  Thr  Omn-pUai  Aw^ 
in  his  doublet.  Certainly,  maKf  d 
cavalier,  with  godless  loTi^kCD 
fastened  with  coloured  ribbon  wmM 
over  his  shoulders,  ruffled  altnwH 
Mr.  Marriot's  - —  many  a  giStA 
Greville  and  Cary,  disgust^  &tlb^ 
turn  things  had  taken  in  the  Stalfy 
and  only  anxious  now  to  bo  oSia  hil 
estate  in  Devon  or  Hants  with  tbi 
last  new  book  on  fishiiig  to  contidi 
him  in  his  retirement,  For  OUtb 
had  entered  Westminstor  on  ^ 
previous  jgth  of  April,  and  sub- 
marily  '  ended  the  prating '  of  ibl 
Long  Parliament,  causing  the  aMttr 
bent,  with  his  musketeers,  to  '  grra 
place  to  better  men,'  and  eveapootx 
mg  contempt  on  *  the  banUe  </ 1 
maoe.  London  waa  now  no  pltM 
for  Royalists,  so  we  will  letlfci 
young  gallants  diaappear  to  tlMie 


Izaak  WaUon. 
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streams  with  their  prize,  under 
) wis  of  Levellers,  Aiitinomians, 
iptists,  Fifth-monarchy  men, 
ther  sectarians.  With  what 
must  these  have  looked  upon 
t  Izaak*s  little  fishing  book  as 
asked  Master  Harriot  for  the 
il  Mr.  Sibbes's  Saints  CordiaUy 
red  in  sundrie  Sermons^  or 
y  ^Ir.  Thomas  Tymmes's  fifii- 
atch  Bfdlf  the  sound  wJiereofis 
)  u*in  the  profancst  worldling, 
e  hec  the  least  sparke  of  Orace 
wing  in  him,  not,  we  may 
re,  without  many  a  glauoe  of 
e  at  the  lack-graces  who  were 
^ly    lingering     oyer    Izaak'ft 

of  the  tench  and  perch, 
of  the  dark  cloud  which  in 

Puritan  days  overhung  all 
iuns  and  every  cheerful  pM. 
the  little  book  won  its  way  to 
a  sunny  window-sill  in  fing* 
:;ountry-houseff,  and  acoom- 
1  many  anelers  to  the  water 
for  in  twp'  years*  time  another 
1  was  reofaired.  Izaak's  book 
counsellor  and  friend,  in  those 
lent  times,  to  everyone  who 
quietness  and  sought  content, 
er  he  were  angler  or  no  ;  so  its 

in  many  cases,  were  soon 
nd  ruined  with  rain  and  damp, 
admirer  forgot  it  amongst  the 
{  in  his  delight  at  capturing  a 
pike,  or  thrust  it  hastily  vrith 
cklc  into  his  satchel,  and  all 
[amities  befell  it  which  usually 
ti  to  the  book  which  men 
their  pocket  companion.  The 
y  discourses,  meanwhile,  of 
:iah  Holland  or  Benjamin 
er  needed  nonprinting.  Their 
r  disappeared  outside  the 
y  conventicles  where  they 
first  thundered  at  the  elect, 
ated  to  the  library's  congenial 
their  tall  folios  and  preciae 
:][uartos  were  gradually  g^ven 
o  the  spider  and  the  mouse, 
'ce  breath  of  Heaven,  and  tlie 
ul  devotion  which  comes  of 

and  mental  fEM^ulties  alike 


well  exerdBed,  were  conspionousljf' 
absent  from  their  contents,  and  they 
deserved  their  &ie.  IJhe  CompUai 
Angler,  on  the  oontrarj,  is  of  men 
and  for  men  at  all  times  and  places, 
a  welcome  companion  at  the  fire- 
side or  the  river  s  edge — a  faithful 
reflectionof  thatnatnitd  unassaming 
religion  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  affects  every  bodily 
and  every  mental  fiBMmlty  wiw 
divine  sweetness  and  content^ 
dwarfing  no  part  of  man's  micro- 
cosm, while  the  rest  of  it  is  unduly 
exalted,  bat,  like  His  love  whose 
goodness  is  so  often  praised  in  both 
books,  suited  to  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
cause  of  wonder  that  OUhe  Oompleai 
Angler  at  once  endeared  itself  to 
Englishmen;  has  since  then  ran 
through  edition  after  edition ;  and 
still  lies  very  near  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  rural  delights. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he 
who  has  thus  earned  the  gratit«ide  of 
so  many  contemplative  souls  ?  His^ 
portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  taken  by 
vHuysman  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  brings  be- 
fore us  the  fiftther  of  angling  as  we 
love  to  fancy  him.  The  long  flow- 
ing silky  white  hair  befits  the 
patriarchal  face,  with  its  bronzed 
and  ruddy  complexion  redolent  of 
healthy  breezes  on  his  favourite 
Dove  or  Lea.  The  soft  and  sensi* 
tive  mouth  would  tell  of  his  kindly, 
sympathetio  disposition  without  a 
glance  at  the  eyes,  sparidinff  with 
the  thankful  jovousness  wliieh  per- 
vades his  book;  while  the  long 
tapering  fingers,  almost  feminine  in 
their  dwoacy,  with  the  well-made 
pair  of  gloves  they  hold,  point  to 
artistio  tastes,  fine  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  every  form,  and  that  neat, 
well-ordered  precision  of  touch 
which  befitted  one  whose  tactile 
nerves  needed  to  be  in  exaotest  cor- 
respondence witib  the  slightest 
nibole  of  the  fish  he  loved  so  welL* 


*  The  Craft  of  Anglers  is  allowed  a  phzaseology  of  its  own. — ^Ed. 
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It  is  the  portrait,  even  the  moet 
careless  interpreter  of  portraitnre 
wonid  at  once  confess,  of  one,  to  nee 
the  words  of  Walton's  bosom  friend, 
Sir  H.  Wotton : 
Who  Ood  doth  late  sud  earlv  pimjr 

Hoie  of  fli*  grace  tboo  gifts  U>  land ; 
And  entertainB  the  hormleas  daj 
With  a.  WDll-choaen  book  oi  frieod. 

We  seem  oflen  to  have  met  faim  in 
onr  dreams  bj  the  side  of  the  tront 
stream — a  good-natnred  friendly 
sage,  simple  and  unaffected  as  the 
limpid  ciuTciitB  bj  nhich  he  is  wont 
to  ramble,  jet  deep  and  full  with 
well-digested  knowledge,  like  their 
pools  where  a  cool  shade  falls  firom 
the  overhanging  alder  ;  the  tmsty 
friend  of  age,  the  venerated  com- 
panion of  f  oath,  the  pulses  at  each 
extremity  of  human  life  beating  in 
harmony  n-ith  his  serene  innocent 
disposition,  which  never  accosts  a 
man  without  leaving  him  some  of 
the  snnshine  that  dwells  upon  so 
peacefnl  a  life.  In  many  respeote, 
E.  D.  Thoreaa  the  American  poet- 
philosopher's  tboaghts  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  Wal- 
ton, yet  even  he  could  appreciate 
BDch  an  intensely  human  life,  so  to 
speak,  which  never  separated  itaelf 
(as  did  Thorean's)  from  its  fellow- 
man,  and  which  in  some  sort  he. 
longs  to  every  scholarly  well- 
governed  angler.  He  observes : 
e  of  the  grand  w 


:i   uld  I 


nDgwitk  ail 

•  ajt  ta   b*  «■ 
tiag  tbarmt 
cue  a«dg<;  wa 
■  lib.  M 
oUthti 


And  bis  picture  of  a  contented 
angler  may  well  be  appended  to  the 
features  of  Walton  which  we  have 
attempted  to  call  op.  Speaking  of 
one  wno  haunted  the  Concord  river, 
he  says,  in  words  which  remind  oa 
of  Iiamb's  genial  portrait  of  the  old 
schohir  in  the  Bodleian  : 

I  can  JDit  remeiDbcr  an  old  bmvD- 
coat«d  maa,  his  oM  experienced  coat  hang- 
ing long  and  itiaight,  and  liiDwn  ai  the 


Fin{[  Hllj  lah,  >.l  most  gnwn  ti 
Amiliar.  Hk  fighing  «iu  dm  •  ipcn. 
Mltly  a  UBBiib  of  Eu^ittnu^  bat  a 
of  101018  Maumeot  and  withdraval  ( 
the  worid,  jnt   ai   (ho   aged   nal  t 

Tot  little  is  known  of  tlw  6 
of  Walton'G  life  aft«r  tb»  ■ 
carefnl  modem  investigatioDS.  1 
admiren  an-  content  that  it  sbo 
be  so.  Witii  Homer,  Shakcspa 
and  otlm  inuuLirtal  names,  his  wi 
can  thna  aLiiie  with  the  gra 
liiatre  in  tiie  snrronudiag  dariCBi 
Tet  what  hue  been  ascartaiaad 
his  inogi^iliy  only  serves  to  W 
into  groiter  prominence  hiaaoHll 
diapoaitun.  Born  is  1593  at  St 
ford,  or  tho  vicinity,  he  i«  ai 
foond  M  ft  wholesale  lineivdnp 
or  KunboT^  merchant  |vobu 
in  one  (rf  tie  little  shops  whidi  f 
TluBnas  GreBbam  erected  over  I 
BniM,  Bis  stock-in-trade  cm 
nothkT*  been  fileneivo  if  it  « 
00]  lined  in  this  apartment,  «h> 
1  DO.tnn'n  feet  and  a  halflos 
I  fin  wide.  At  St.  Dunstaa' 
in-ina-Weat  he  was  a  fm^ 
hearer  of  Dr.  John  Donne's  «• 
moni.  In  1634  heinbabiledalHM 
on  t  e  ncvtfa  side  of  Fleet  Sim 
two  doon  west  of  th«  «nd  of  CWi 
007  LuH^  'kbnttinca 
known  aw  w  "~ 

Heaot 
np  <  h 
in^yo 


of  tliie  his  first  wife  iJm 
isooiitained  in  tho  perish  ngiM 
of  St.  Danshm,  Klcot  Siroet.  Sb 
was  probably  grand-niece  t«  Aioh 
bishq>  Cranmer.  He  had  al  bai 
two  eona  by  her,  who  died  in  la 
taatj.  About  1643.  bomm,  hi 
was  able  to  lanvo  ]   1   ' 


'  A  n'ttk  M  fi$  Qmeord  mi  tArrimas  Biwn  (BoMBah  tt^D),  |b  Ml. 
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a  competency  by  indastry 
gality,  and  settled  on  a  small 
lear  his  native  town.  Here 
ered,  we  may  gather,  for  his 
,  and  here  we  may  &ncy 
;cording  to  the  wish  of  his 
aracteristic  lines,  'loitering 
ys  near  Shawford  Brook  :* 

re  meditate  my  time  away, 
angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  haye 
lict  passage  to  a  welcome  giare. 

good  man's  euthanasia,  how- 
as  not  to  come  till  his  nine- 
ear,  at  Winchester,  dnring 
at  frost  of  December  1683. 
an  angler  has  mnsed  over 
mains,    beneath    the    black 

slab  of  Prior  Silksteed's 
in  the  cathedral,  and  mar- 
hat  the  doggrel  which  tells 
'  resteth  the  body  of  Mr. 
Walton  *  is  not  replaced  by  a 
Bcription.  The  only  memorials 

in  Westminster  Abbey  are 
ials  scratched  on  the  tablet 
c  Casaabon,  whom  he  may 
en  in  his  youth,  and  after 
Dean  Stanley  has  ingeniously 
ted,  he  may  have  been  named. 
aring  Walton's  pure  life  and 
Imirable  influence  of  his 
:s,  would  it  be  asking  too 
or  anglers  to  crave  permis- 
crect  a  simple  marble  tablet 
I  resting-place  of  English 
to  the  memory  of  the  husband 
imer's  niece,  and  the  brother- 
of  the  saintly  Bishop  Ken; 
end  of  Archbishops  Usher 
leldon  (himself  as  a  youth 
or  his  skill  in  taking  barbel, 
vy  and  do^p^ed  fish  to  be 
ithal'),  of  Bishops  Morton, 
,  and  Barlow,  of  Dean 
,  Donne,  Herbert,  Fuller, 
:)nd,  Hales,  Sandys,  Granmer, 
n,  and  whoever  was  of 
ly  and  virtuous  disposition 
ige  ? 

descriptions  of  Walton's 
at  Angler  can  rival  the  ffrace 
ib's  commendation  in  a  letter 
cridge,   dated    October    28, 

Kill. — >0.  LXXVII.    NEW  SERIES. 


1796.  For  this  and  for  bibliogra- 
phical  details  of  Walton's  book  we 
must  express  oar  obligations  to  Mr. 
Westwood's  enthnsiftftic  Chronicle 
of  the  Oomphai  Angler. 

Among  all  your  quaint  readings,  did  von 
ever  liffht  upon  Walton's  ComplSu  AngUrl 
I  asked  yon  the  question  once  before.  It 
breathes  the  yerjr  spirit  of  innocence^ 
parity,  and  simphcity  of  heart ;  there  an 
many  choice  old  verses  interspersed  in  it; 
it  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any 
time;  it  would  Christianise  every  discor- 
dant angry  passion;  pray,  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  it. 

In  truth  it  is  the  peacefdlness  of 
the  book  which  has  endeared  it  to 
Englishmen,  reflecting  as  it  were  in 
an  idyll  of  their  own  brooks  and 
meadows  the  seonrity  and  beauty 
of  rural  life.  No  one  would  dream 
at  present  of  turning  to  its  paftes 
for  instruction  in  baits  or  flies ;  its 
antiquated  directions  haye  long  been 
superseded;  but  tiie  rustle  of  May 
breezes  pervades  it,  the  scent  of  hay 
meadows  andhawthomsblows  round 
it,  the  aocununr  of  its  descriptions 
and  the  thankful  atmosphere  into 
which  they  are  elevated  are  always 
charming.  The  g^race  of  the  slyle, 
the  simple  and  natural  tone  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  sentiments 
of  love  and  devotion  which  breathe 
through  its  pages,  are  infections, 
and  he  must  be  a  very  hardened  or  a 
very  careless  man  who  can  peruse 
its  cheerful  dialogue  without  per- 
ceiving his  own  nature  improved 
thereby.  All  can  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  whether  anglers 
or  not.  It  appeals  in  every  age  to 
the  gentler  side  of  human  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  two  hundred 
and  tweniy*three  years  has  shown 
that  it  has  never  appealed  in 
vain. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  literary 
excellencies  of  Walton's  style.  The 
language  is  always  clear  as  one  of 
his  own  trout  streams,  and  the  periods 
more  broken  up  than  was  usual  in 
the  stately  prose  of  the  period. 
Without  Uie  long-drawn  sweetness 
of  Milton  and  the  ponderous  maicb 
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of   Hooker,   it   is    yet    eminentij 

Sicturcsque,     and     the    homeUest 
escriptions  are  relieved  by  a  sadden 
Sight  of  fancy,  so  that  the  reader 
is  insensibly  drawn  on,  and  that 
with  pleasnre,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  perfection  of  a  serviceable  style. 
Thus,  having  spent   a    coaple   of 
pages  in  giving,  after  the  manner 
of  the  angling  writers  of  the  century, 
a  most  elaborate  method  for  cooking 
pike,  he  adds:  *This  dish  of  meat  ig 
too  good  for  any    bat  anglers  or 
very    honest    men,    and    1    troat 
yon  will  prove  both,  and  therefore 
I  havo  trusted  yon  with  this  aecxet' 
Again,   speaking  of   the  red    and 
black  spots  with  which  troat  and 
salmon  arc  freaked  when  xjOl  reason, 
ho   says,    these   '  give  them   endb 
an  addition  of  natural  beauty  as  I 
think  was  never  given  to  any  woman 
by  the  artificial  paint  or  patches  in 
which  they  so  much  pride  jbhem- 
selves  in  this  age.'  The  perch,  which 
love  to  flock  together,  so  that  if  one  is 
taken  the  rest  generally  follow  its 
example,  remind  him  of  '  the  wicked 
of  this  world,  not  afraid   thongh 
their  fellow^  and  companions  pezish 
in  their  sight.*  Once  more,  *As  you 
see  some  ^^illows  or  palm  trees  bnd 
and  blossom  sooner  than  others  do, 
some  ti*outs  be  in  rivers  sooner  in 
season;  and  as  some  hollies  or  oaks 
are  longer  befoi*o    they  cast  their 
leaves,  so  are  some  trouts  in  rivers 
longer  before  they  go  out  of  season.' 
A  pleasant    turn   is    g^ven  to  his 
disquisitions    at     other    times,    as 
when  Walton   discusses  the.  qaes- 
tion  whether  iish    can  hear,   and 
sums  up,  '  All  the  further  use  I  shall 
make  of  this  shall    be,  to  advise 
anglers  to  bo  patient,  and  forbear 
swearing,   lest  they  be  heard  and 
catch  no  fish.'     Another  charm  by 
which    even    those    who    are    not 
anglers  are  attracted  to  the  book 
springs  from  its  graphic  terseness. 
Thas,  the  bleak,  a  iish  of  no  great 
account  at  present,   is   transfigured 
into 'a  fish  whose  back  isof  a  pleasant 
sad  or  sea- water  g^reen ;    his   belly 
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•ther  feature  of  the  book, 
must  have  commended  it  to 
ste  of  the  time  when  it  was 
issued,  lies  in  its  perfectly 
il  description  of  scenery  and 
y  sights.  The  intemunable 
ces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
aithful  swains  and  simpering 
)rdcsscs,  were  beginning  to 
wasteful  to  an  age  which  had 
the  trumpet  of  civil  war, 
men  wlio  had  manj  of  them 
c  delight  of  battle  with  their 
The  tedious  formality  and 
itional  colouring  which  a  long 
sion  of  writers  liad  given  to 
al  life  could  not  but  prore 
ed  to  men  who  had  recently 
id  in  the  sternest  realities  of 
nfinitcly  despicable  as  AmadU 
ul  or  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia 
appear  to  the  Puritans,  even 
ivaliers,  when  they  read  these 
amid  their  ancestxal  groves, 
from  the  fictitious  estimate 
a  gay  Court  had  set  upon 
were  compelled  to  own  their 
rncss  and  remoteness  from 
fe.  Zclmdne  and  Philoclea, 
orus  and  Gynccia,  resembled 
ladowy  forms  of  dreamland 
confronted  with  the  sorrows 
tressed  yeomen  and  the  brave 
g  of  many  a  noble  family 
had  lost  kitli  and  kin,  and, 
^lit  be,  lands  and  home  as 
n  the  recent  troubles.  Even 
.  Sidney  was  awaking  before 
[itimuly  dciith  to  the  vanity 
i^inative  Arcadias.  After  a 
sonnet,  which  commences 

nif,  *  >  IjOvo,  which  reacht'&t  but  to 
li"i!.    iiiv   luimli',    uspirt'   to   higher 

h'u'h  we  should  like  to  quote 
11,"*  he  adds,  with  the  air  of 
lu)se  fond  illusions  have  been 
ly  dispelh'd,  tlu)  memorable 
,  Sf'h  tfiJiilts  hui'jutti  vdledico 
While  this  revulsion  of  sen- 


timent was  gaining  ground,  Walton 
opportunely  presented  his  readers 
with  a  succession  of  charmmg  pas« 
toral  pictures,  animated  by  kindly 
feeling,  and  ntterly  free  as  well 
fi:t)m  conventionality  as  from  ri- 
baldry. Maudlin,  the  'handsome 
milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained 
so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load 
her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many 
things  that  will  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  too  often  do,*  is  a  veritaUa 
queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

I  now  aee  it  wm  not  withoot  csute  tlifti 
oar  good  Qneen  Eliabeth  did  lo  ofUn  wiiii 
herself  a  milkmaid  all  the  month  of  Mij| 
hocause  thoj  are  not  tronbled'with  fbm 
and  cares,  bat  sing  sweetlj  all  the  day  and 
sleep  secorely  ill  th*  nigiiti  and  withottt 
doabt,  hoocet,  innoeent,  porttty  MandUii 
does  so.  rUbefttow  Sir  ThmiiM  Ovorbmy'f 
milkmaid's  wish.npon  her,  that  she  maj 
die  in  the  spring;  and,  being  dead,  mat 
have  good  store  of  fHowtn  stnek  toum 
about  her  winding-diML 

Swains  and  shepherdesses  were  t6 
continue  in  favour  witb  polite  s6« 
ciety  for  another  century  and  a 
half;  but  a  protest  had  efifectnaltf 
been  made  against  them  in  a  popn^ 
lar  book  like  Walton's,  and  every 
year  weakened  their  reign.  Con^ 
paring  the  debased  tone  of  tiie 
eighteenth  century  with  the  purer 
nature-love  of  the  present  age,  who 
but  must  be  thankful  to  Walton, 
the  precursor  of  the  Lake  poets,  of 
Ruskin  and  Tennyson  P 

Walton  himself  is  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  natural  good  sense  and 
healthy  instincts  elevated  by  loving 
sympathy  with  every  form  of 
beauty  and  goodness  into  a  near 
kinship  witb  genius.  He  was  not 
leameo.  He  was  not  deeply  read, 
in  the  sense  in  which  his  ago 
imderstood  the  expression.  But 
he  possessed  a  great  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  loved  the  society  of 
the  learned.  Several  angling 
books  had  been  printed  before  his, 
ranging  from  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 


It  n  ay  Ic  fou;.d  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Arcadia  (London,  1638),  p.  539. 
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ncre    to    Gervaae    Markbam   and  Indeed,    bejoi          uual    aSiae 

Barker.     He   digested    tfaese  into  to  fl;-flaliinff  «         ^  as  LjljV  in 

his  work,  obtaining  details  respect-  Enphvet  mul             gland,  a.C.  i 

ing    ponds    and    fish    stews  from  — '  rU  fyibe  ure  not   caugbl  « 

DabravinB  and  Xiebaolt,  and  stn-  il;    i,  ill  woeniemie  are  not  aBi 

dionaly  inserting  those  marveUons  viuipenonaffo'),  inlermediatel 

stories  which  were    bo    mncb    to  ntnTe  did  not  tronble  itself  m 

the    taste    of    hia    age    from  Dr.  wiUi    tlie    mbjeot     uutil     Thei 

Philemon  Holland's  translation  of  Barker,  to  irhuso   book,  flnl  |i 

Pliny,  from  Aldrovandns,   Qesner,  liahed  in   i6ci.    Walton   wu  i 

Cardan,  Rondeletins,  and  the  like.  largely    indebtod,     dcscoutej 

Thns  a  critical  ejo  m&j  occasionally  what  he    terms     this    '  di^ht 

find  somewhat  of  the  labonred  citiu  sport.'     Cottbn,  it  is  well  luioi 

tions  of  Barton  in.  his  doscriptionB,  added  %  seoond  part  to  the  4 

bat    the    thoaght   is  immediately  edition    of    The     t'cmtpUat  Am 

effaced  by  a  passage  full  of  ^acy  (pnblished  1676)  in  order  to  nf 

and  appreciation  of  oatn-ard  nature,  tnia  deficdenoy,  liaving  himself  1 

Indeed,    mach    of     The    Contpleat  much  practaoe  on  the  Stafibnbt 

Angler  ia  prose  poetry,  as  anyone  and  Peak  rirors.     Since  tJiat  ti 

may  verify  for  himself  by  opening  the  two  friecils    bavo    been  r» 

the  book  at  random.      The   com-  renoed  by  tiie  bug  lineage  of  ll 

paratively   tome   sport  of  angling  disciplee  u  the  patriarchs  of 

with  bait,  at  which  even  Johnson  art.      Cotton   coald  not  catch 

and  Byron  thought  it  worth  their  pecaliar  charm  of  Walton's  e^ 

while  to  scoff,   is  snrronnded  by  The    saTonr    of    pcacefol    coal' 

honest  Izaak  with  a  halo  of  ima-  whiok    bieatbcs    around    the  i 

^native  ploasare ;  and  this  sngges-  part  is  mined  in  the  second;  1 

tireness  it  is  which  places  his  book  it  is  no  slight  praise  tliat  for  n 

amongst    those    which,   as    Milton  thui  two oenturica  Coltoo  hac  h 

says,    contain  '  a  potency  of  life.'  able    to    hold    liis    own    with 

Estimated  merely  by  the  number  'Father  Walton,'  as  he  graUfa 

of  happy  hoars  Walton  has  given  ten  la  hit  coadjutor, 

to    so    many    generations    of   bis  1  be  laoeot  issue  of  a  tstt  cB 

brother  anglers,  he  may  indeed  be  1  fto^iinSo  of  Walton  ■   I 

esteemed  a  benefactor  to  the  nation,  eoraon,  pecfect  oven  to  laliM!  fp 

TJnlnckil^  ho  knew  little  or  nothing  ling,  tlie  halTdoion  cnriona  pb 

of  the  highest  and  purest  bran<£  of     ah,  paper  of  the  same  sfaa 

of  the  art — taking   fish  with   tbo  and  eren  the  red  And  blue  sprii 

artificial  fly.     Dame  Juliana  Ber-  ling  of  the  edges  which  the  bo 

ners  (or  whoever  wrote  the  Trea-  wore  when  flxst  sot  to  sale,  bsi  I 

lyse  of  Fi/suhyngc  with  an  Angle  in  ns  to  dwell  en   the  merits  of  1 

1496)  gives  a  list  of  twelve  arti-  OompUat  Angl'v  to  tbo  ozdaa 

ficial   flies;    and    jost    as   Walton  of   bibliogiaphicnl     details,      t 

largely  followed  the  lines  she  laid  fewbookiows  soMngolar  a  pam 

down   in   ber   treatise,   so   he    too  age.     In  the  RMM>nd  edition,  i&< 

details   'a  jury    of  flies   likely   to  Walton  seems    to  bavo    ascd  t 

betray  and  condemn  all  the  trouts  first    form  as    a   draft  bj  iM 

in  the  river;'*  but  hia  directionsfor  this    new    editioD    abmild    be  I 

using  tbcm  show  that  be  hod  little  modelled.     Hmoe  it  is  alauit  4 

practical    acquaintance    irith    this  tirely  tewritten,  maw  of  tbe  Am 

moro  artistic  branch  of  hia  craft,  passages    elaborataa    boa    th 


*  CompUal  Angltr,  part  i.  chap.  ir. 
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in  the  former  edition;  Viator 
Dbled  to  Venator,  and  Ancepe 
3wcomer.  This  change  ad- 
3f  disquisitions  on  hunting 
nithology,  and  relieves  what 
otherwise  become  wearisome. 
)riginals  of  these  editions, 
illy  of  the  second,  are  very 
It  to  be  procured,  owing  to 
ly  people  collecting  angling 
This  taste  seems  a  fashion 
age ;  the  earliest  instance  of 
wording  to  Mr.  Westwood, 
he  library  of  one  Philip  Splidt, 
which  came  to  the  hammer 
[4.  Strong  evidence  to  the 
jity  of  the  book  is  found  in 
;t  that  from  1653  to  1864  no 
lan  fifty-three  editions  of  The 
Hit  Angler  were  published,  one 
at  every  four  years.  During 
rst  half  of  the  eighteenth 
y  angling  sank  into  disre- 
nd  Walton's  book  was  much 
bed.  A  literary  miscreant 
Moses  Browne  in  1750 
y  endeavoured  to  improve, 
le,  and  refine  it,  giving  out 
lample  of  his  knowledge  and 
to  edit  the  book  that  Uotton 
d  Walton's  daughter !  Mr. 
rood  dates  the  beginning  of 
editions  and  of  a  true  appre- 

of  the  book  in  1760,  when 
ns's  edition  appeared.  A 
!;  of  the  original  book  of 
-as  published  by  Bagster  in 
but  much  of  the  issue  was 
itally  burnt.  This  book  was 
itod  with  so-called  fac-similes 
ton's  six  figures  of  fish  struck 
Iver  plates  in  conformity  with 
ilent  belief  (shown,  however, 

Westwood  to  be  groundless) 
'ierre  Lombard,  supposed  to 
)een  Walton's  artist,  had  so 
ed  them.  In  the  recent  fac- 
the.se  cuts  of  fish  are  repro- 

witli  absolute  fidelity  by  a 
[raphic  process,  which  also 
ites  the  very  tasteful  title- 
>f  the  original,  with  its  pair 
)hins  and  the  fish  strung  to 
tails.      We   will  go  further 


than  the  modest  announcement  it 
bears  in  conformity  with  Walton's 
first  edition,  that  it  is  '  a  disoonrse 
of  fish  and  fishing,  not  unworthy 
the  perusal  of  most  anglers,'  and 
assert  that  not  only  every  angler, 
but  also  everyone  possessed  of 
scholarly  tastes,  should  esteem  it 
part  of  the  allegiance  he  owes  to 
Walton  to  add  this  curiosity  of 
printing  to  his  favourite  .books; 
always  supposing  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  forfccmato  bibliophilists 
who  have  been  able  to  secure  copies 
of  the  original  early  editions. 

Many  men  have  written  one  good 
book;  few  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing twoy  especially  when  the 
second  belonn  to  a  totally  difierent 
province.  1^  tiiis  feUoity  has  be- 
ndlen  Walton,  whose  Lives  are 
an  English  dassio  reproducing  all 
the  tenderness  and  lightness  of 
touch  which  his  Angler  showed, 
and  possessing  many  distinct  merito 
of  their  own.  We  are  inclined  to 
estimate  them  amongst  the  most 
charming  biog^phies  of  the  lan- 
guage. JBosweU's  Johnson  may  be 
more  amusing  and  versatile ;  Lock- 
hart's  Scott,  a  completer  portrait^ 
every  feature  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion being  admirably  caught  m  it 
by  one  whose  artistic  touch  in 
literary  portrait-painting  has  seldom 
been  rivalled ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
so  faithfully  depicted  the  deeper 
virtues  and  hidden  eraces  of  good 
and  worthy  men  with  such  breadth 
and  fulness  of  chiaroBeuro  as  has 
Walton.  For  the  gravity  of  his 
portraite  we  mentally  compare  him 
with  Vandyke;  wlule  in  strong 
contrast  of  lighto  and  shades,  for 
solidity  of  effect  and  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  his  sitter,  he  resembles 
rather  Velasquez.  Would  that  he 
had  granted  us  a  g^ery  of  the 
divines  of  his  time  as  Pnnce  has 
done  in  his  Worthies  of  BworyX 
What  would  we  not  have  given  for 
a  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  Dean  Kowell,  who, 
<  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet 


IsttaS  wutdiL 


J  tbu  God  leads  bs  not  to 

B  bj-  SHUT  aae  by  lard  qnes- 
tiOB^  tike  an  honest  angler,  made 
tint  good,  plain,  mtperplexed  cate- 
diism,  irhich  is  pmtted  with  oar 
pwd  old  Serrice  Book!'*  Asitis, 
we  have  to  be  contented  with  the 
five  '  lores,'  but  they  contain  more 
lessons  in  chcerinl  godlinesa,  and 
more  pleasing  nartations  of  the 
manner  in  which  '  holy  men  of  old ' 
■were  wont  to  order  their  daily 
lives,  than  any  other  book  of  the 
kind  in  the  langnage.  They  are 
eminently  fitted  to  cherish  thnt 
sober  religion,  which,  based  on 
deep  and  wide  learning',  seeks  to 
conform  itself  to  the  wisdom  and 
practice  of  antiqnitj,  and  was  wont 
to  be  considered  the  special  glory 
of  the  English  Church,  before  the 
ill  habit  of  wide  and  discnrsive 
reading,  which  at  tbc  present  day 
finds  favour  with  not  a  few,  had 
arisen  amongst  ns. 

In  these  '  Lives,'  as  in  the  Angler, 
the  even  flow  of  the  nan-ative  ia 
lightened  by  the  oft-recurring  in- 
sertion of  nnexpectod  incidents  or 
of  anecdotes  which  bring  the  por- 
trait into  greater  prominence.  The 
play  of  Walton's  fancy  is  naturally 
checked  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  treats,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  reflections  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  more  elaborated 
and  exhibit  mtii-e  felicities  of  lan- 
guage than  do  the  descriptiona  of 
natural  beauty  in  his  other  book. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Walton  lias  allowed  his 
fancy  to  ran  riot  in  these,  like  a 
honeysuckle  that  smothers  its  sup- 
port and  lades  the  air  with  its 
sweetness.  Chastened  eloqn«nee 
and  a  terse  gravity  have  taken  the 
place  of  this  emberance  of  fancy  in 
the  Lives.  The  weU-sostained  nar- 
rative and  the  high  moral  porpoee 
of  the  writer  cnfaninate  in  the  death 
of  each  of  his  dianctas,  wbcn  the 


emnUQstances  attendtt^  it  K 
tailed  with  a  symp&Uiy  aot  i 
of  feeling  that  at  cow  wm 
attention.  Theman'BwiUbB 
appended,  inordertogm»tt 
reflection  of  his  ihonghtt  «t 
ings  ;  inasmuch  aa  teaialow  i 
the  seventeenth  century  coM 
length  into  their  belief  Mil 
in  a  manner  which  onr  took 
tical  age  has  discarded,  B; 
method  a  few  weighty  [•?< 
found  to  raise  a  lively  im^ 
person  portrayed,  and  to  pn< 
faithful  impression  of  hit  <! 
cies  than  the  diffose  biogmpl 
our  own  time  often  snecMii 
ducing.  So,  with  perhaps  I 
exhortation  or  Bome  eoiDMti 
tioos,  each  of  the  *  laves  *  eonc 
the  artlessness  and  simplii 
the  whole  narrative,  wliiltll 
witness  to  the  art  with  wH 
life  has  been  written,  bIk  to 
for  the  troth  of  the  detaib, 

I>r,  Donne's  life  is  WW 
for  the  tone  of  deep  Kg 
Walton's  part  which  pec« 
If  the  reader  snules  at  Ih* 
conceit  which  led  him,  wh 
missed  from  the  service  of  tl 
Elsemore,  to  write  to  tia  iH 
with  the  signatttre,  'Jobn 
Anne  Donne,  nD-dime,'  iIn  i 
earnestness  with  wbuii  b< 
death  most  strongly  inapM 
As  soon  as  he  felt  the  spH 
his  last  sickness  be  eaasM 
to  be  dressed  in  his  fiuMnli 
and  then  standing  on  tlw  ' 
figure  of  mo  am  wfakli  U 
eonstraciad  Ibr  the  oeeiA 
having  Ht  smrral  c&ancal ' 
his  stndr  to  haagfctaa  Ul. 
paDoraM  faRor  oat  lua  M 
featnnai,  behM  Ha  poriHil 
and  Im^  it  fc;  ha  bdl^ 


it  far  ha 
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n  in  this  eccentric  but  saintlj 

dno. 

H.  Wotton,  on  the  other 
Drcsents  a  striking  example 
.Tful  religion.  Full  of  an 
isible  wit  which  was  never 

wound,  of  refined  learning, 
d  with  native  grace  much 
ned  by  foreign  travel  and 
sndship  of  the  gpit^atest  and 
en  of  his  day,  as  Provost  of 
s  led  a  blameless  and  usefol 
Valton  loves  to  dilate  on  his 
\s  for  angling;  *his  very 
Ltion  of  angling  were  suffi- 
)  convince  any  modest  cen- 
f  it;'  and  again,  'he  would 
.  was  an  employment  for  his 
le,  which  was  not  then  idly 
'  ^  often  professing  that  *  he 
-athcr  spend  one  May  month 
pty  Decembers.'  By  way  of 
ifying  his  dislike  of  religious 
ersies,  Walton  credits  him 
a  well-known  answer  to  the 

priest's  question,  '  Where 
ir  relijjion  before  Luther?' 
litrion  was  to  be  found  then, 
ours  is  not  to  be  found  now, 
rritten  Word  of  God.*  Very 
^  is  the  account  of  his  visit 
•hestor — his  old  school — in 

year  of  his  life,  and  the 
ns  which  he  utters  on  seeing 
s  at  play,  and  contrasting 
>ent  experience  with  their 
•  hopes.  With  consummate 
ton  thus  gives  unity  to  the 

he    strives   to   paint,   and 

he    consistency   of  Sir   H. 
s  character. 

iff  «)f  Hooker  is  in  many 

the    most    interesting   of 

s  l)iogra])hies.  As  that  great 

ied  in  1600.  his  panegyrist 
er  have   seen    him,   nnd  it 

doubted,   beautiful  as  the 

is  which  he  presents  to  us, 

it  alto^'uther  (Uk's  justice  to 
s  st length  of  chanu-ter.    Ho 


zepresents  him  as  eminently  dis- 
playing  patience  in  all  the  events 
of  life,  and  in  his  resentment 
against  Mrs.  Hooker  forgets,  what 
at  all  events  those  who  have  studied 
Hooker's  book  are  most  inclined  to 
deem  its  chief  characteristic,  his 
extreme  resolution  and  indomitable 
spirit.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
agree  with  Dean  Church  that  Wid- 
ton's  account  of  Hooker's  marriage 
and  after-life  *  exalts  Hooker's  sim- 
plicity, at  the  expense  of  his  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  in  a  waj 
which  provokes  sospioion,'  or  to 
allow  that  *  Walton's  idea  of 
hnmiHfy  and  meekness,  charming 
as  are  the  pictures  in  which  it  m 
embodied,  had  in  it  something 
which  often  strikes  a  modem  reader 
as  one-sided  and  unreal.'^  We  had 
rather  believe  that  Walton  pat  on 
record  his  honest  impression  oi  the 
good  man's  duuraoter,  as  derived 
from  the  narratives  of  friends  who 
must  have  known  him  intimate^ 
and  had  no  adequate  motive  mt 
gross  misrepresentation ;  while,  if  a 
modem  reader  finds  Walton's  idea 
of  humility  exaggerated,  it  is  just 
possible  that  his  own  conception  of 
the  virtue  may  fall  short  of  that 
hold  by  men  of  distinguished  holi« 
ness,  such  as  Hooker,  or  (to  give  a 
striking  example  of  our  own  time) 
tho  late  Mr.  Keble.  Our  jealousy 
for  Walton's  fair  {ame,  however, 
must  not  lead  us  awav  from  the 
quaint  language  in  which  he  de* 
scribes  Mrs.  Churchman's  choice  of 
a  wife  for  the  diffident  divine.  The 
story  to  which  it  relates  is  too  well 
known  to  require  quotation.  '  Now 
the  wife  provided  for  him  was  her 
daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion ;  and  for 
her  conditions,  they  were  too  like 
that  wife's  which  is  by  Solomon 
compared  to  a  dripping  house ;'  so 
that  ho  had  no  reason  to  *  rejoice  in 


//«/  Anghr,  i.  1.  ^  ,       «.  «     * 

iuction  to  Book  I.  of  IlookerV  Ecciaiastieal  MUf  (Clnrendon  Tttm,  1873). 
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the  wife  of  his  youth/  but  rather  to 
say  with  the  holy  prophet,  *  Woe  is 
me,  that  I  am  consti'ained  to  have 
my    habitation     in    the    tents    of 
Kedar.'     At    Drayton   Beanchamp 
he  gives  us  another  trait  of  Hooker's 
humility,  which  certainly  seems  to 
ns  pitched  in  no  false  key;  when- 
ever the  old  parish  clerk  conversed 
with  him,  the  two  invariably  con- 
tinued both  with  their  hats  on  or 
bare-headed  l>eft)re  each  other.     It 
was    at  this    place    that    Edwyn 
Sandys   and  George  Cranmer,   on 
visiting  him,  have  put  on  record, 
in  Walton*s  words,  that  beautiful 
idyll  of  his  retired  life  which  has 
doubtless  solaced  many  a  country 
incumbent,  who,  however  much  he 
may  seem    *by  the  world  forgot,' 
still  strives  to  perform  with  diligence 
his    daily    round   of    duty.     They 
found  Hooker,  in  the  absence  of  his 
servant,  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
(it     was     the     Odci<   of    Horace), 
tending    his    small     allotment    of 
sheej)  in  a  common  field ;  nor  did 
he  disdain,  much  to  their  wonder- 
ment, when  they  entered  the  house 
to  rock  the  cradle  upon  occasion. 
English  literature  contains  no  more 
touching  episode  than  the  narrative 
of  Hooker's  death,   and  his   sum- 
moning  on   the   previous  day   his 
dear  friend  Dr.  Saravia,  *  who  knew 
the   very   secrets   of  his   soul,'    to 
prepare  him  for  his  departure.     He 
died  worth  a  considerable  sum,  con- 
sidering his  charitable  habits,  which 
gives  Walton  an  opportunity  to  add 
with  epigranmiatic  humour  that  *  it 
w^as  much  more  than  he  thought 
himself  worth  ;  and  which  was  not 
got  by  his  cai-e,  much  less  by  the  good 
housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved 
by  his  trusty  servant  Thomas  Lane, 
that  was  WMser  than  his  master  in 
getting  money  for  him,  and  more 


frugal  than  his  miBtress  in  1 
ing  it.' 

George  Herbert  bas  left  post 

so  admirable  a  delineation  o; 

daily  life  in   Tlie  OoufUnf  P 

that  Walton's  agreement  wit 

outlines,  in  the  view  he  takes  c 

poet's  life,  the  more  confirms 

our  belief   that  his    charactc 

Hooker   has   not  been  overd] 

Herbert's  poetry  was  always 

to  Walton,  as  those  know  who 

studied    his    Aiiglery    partly 

its  sweetness  and  derotional 

but  perhaps  still  more  becaus 

he  says  of  its  composer)  'I 

heard  he  loved  angling,  and 

the  rather  believe  it,  becaose  h 

a  spirit  suitable  to  anglers.' 

account  of  Herbert's  self-dei 

charitable  life  at  Bemerton  ci 

a  deep  impression  of  the  excel 

of   the  best    amongst    the 

clergy  during  the  seventeenth 

tury.     He  married  Jane  Dai 

one  of  nine  daughters,  conoe 

whom  their  fSather  bad  expres 

desire    that    Mr.   Herbert    s 

marry  one,  but  (once  more  to  i 

our  author)    *  rather  his  dan 

Jane  than  any  other,  becanse 

was    his    beloved    daughter, 

he  had  often  said  the  same  t 

Herbert  himself,    and  that 

could  like  her  for  a  wife,  an 

him   for  a  husband,   Jane  s 

have  a  double  blessing ;  an^ 

Danvers  had  so  often  said  the 

to  Jane,  and  so  mnch  comm 

Mr.   Herbert    to    her,    that 

became  so  much  a  Platonic 

fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Herbei 

seen.'     These  hnmorons   vie 

Walton   on  the  courtship  o 

grave  divines  whose  lives  ne  i 

together  with  the  fisust  that 

careful  to  record  the  second 

riage  of  both*  Hooker  and  Hei 


•  For  his  wife,  she  was  so  nnlikc  Jephtlm's  daugliter,  tliat  she  itayed  not  a  eonu 
to  bi'wnil  her  widowhood ;  nor  lived  long  enough  to  repent  her  wcond  nuzn 
which  doubtless   Bhc    would    have    found  cause,  if  there  had  boon  but  four 
betwixt  ^[r.  Hooker  s  and  her  death.     But  she  is  dead,  and  let  her  other  u 
buried  with  her. — Life  of  Hooker. 
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dispose  ns  to  regard  bim  aa 
to  look  down  some- 
Qtemptuouslj  npon  the  sex. 
rcely  hear  a  word  of  his 
fe,  the  sister  of  Bishop 
ivo  the  allusion  to  *my 
in  The  Angler's  Wish,  and 
iatory  epitaph,  which  he 
'  composed,  in  the  Lady 
of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
y  ho  has  a  distingnished 
it  for  this  reticence  in 
des,  who  never  bestows  a 
favourable  notice  on  any 
Besides  which,  the  habits 
leal  angler,  who  must  woo 
'-side  rather  than  the  chim- 
ler,  as  they  are  not  on  the 
d  consistent  with  feminine 
domestic  happiness,  some- 
nduce  on  the  other  to  inde- 
B  and  depreciatory  views  of 
lo  know  nothing  of  angling, 
e  same  art  which  he  dis- 
i  the  life  of  Wotton,  Walton 
contrasts  the  happy  married 
erbert  at  Beraerton  with  the 
;  sternness  of  Mr.  Ferrar'a 
Little  Gidding.  It  is  to 
.  that  we  owe  that  beautiful 
of  Herbert  taking  off  his 
1  coat  one  day  while  walking 
bury,  and  helping  a  poor 
lose  poorer  horse  had  fallen 
3  load,  to  disengage  it  and 
e  its  burden,  cliarging  him 
aiiie  time  *  that  if  he  loved 
he  slioiild  be  merciful  to 
st.'  And  so  with  mutual 
s  they  parted,  Herbert,  who 
it  to  be  trim  and  neat,  to  bo 
d  at  by  his  friends  for  his 
oat  and  discomposed  attire, 
h  he  replied,  *  that  the 
of  what  he  had  done  would 
iusi(;  to  him  at  midnight.' 
was  an  accomplished  musi- 
d  these  very  journeys  to 
y,  which  he  undertook  twice 
A'ere  in  order  that  he  might 
the  music  of  the  cathedral 

p  Sanderson's  music,  on  the 
r,  as  he  tells  us,  consisted  in 


*  the  repetition  of  one  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  to  himself,'  for  his  me- 
mory was  very  tenacious.  His  bio- 
grraphy, which,  in  gravity  oflangaage 
and  arrangement,  excels  the  others, 
was  written  when  Walton  was 
eighty-five  years  old ;  but  he  was 
ot  perfect  memory  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  even  then  contribated  a 
pre&ce  to  a  friend's  poems.  In' 
this  Life  Walton  treats  of  Sander- 
son's  work  as  Proctor  and  Professor 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  his 
stay  at  Boothby  Pannel  and  the 
persecutions  which  he  underwent 
from  the  Parliament's  soldieiy. 
The  circumstances  attending  the 
publication  of  Sanderson's  ode- 
brated  book  on  Cases  of  Conseienee 
are  also  detailed,  and  are  note- 
worthy when  it  is  remembered  tiiat, 
except  Taylor's  Ducior  DubitanHum^ 
Sanderson's  casuistry  is  the  only 
work  of  authority  on  the  point 
which  the  English  Church  pos- 
sessed until  the  recent  publication 
of  Keble's  SpirUual  Letters.  Gon^ 
trasted  with  the  huge  literature  of 
the  subject  owned  by  the  Ronuui 
Catholic  Church,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  circumstance  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  straightforward 
temper  and  simple  ^iode  of  morality 
inculcated  by  our  own  Church. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
passage  in  this  Life  is  the  narration 
of  Walton's  meeting  him 

accidentally  in  London  in  sad-coloured 
cluthes,  and,  God  knows,  iar  from  being 
costly.  The  place  of  our  meeting  was 
close  to  Little  Britain,  where  he  had  been 
to  buy  a  book,  which  he  then  had  in  hi» 
hand.  We  had  no  inclination  to  part  pre- 
sently, and  therefore  turned  to  stand  m  a 
comer  under  a  pent-house  (for  it  began  lo 
rain),  and  immediately  the  wind  rose  and 
the  rain  increased  so  much,  that  both  be- 
came so  inconvenient  as  to  force  us  into  a 
cleanly  bouse,  where  we  had  bread,  cheese, 
ale,  and  a  fire  for  our  ready  money.  This 
rain  and  wind  were  so  obliffing  to  me  as  to 
force  our  stay  there  for  at  least  an  hour,  to 
my  great  oontant  and  adrantage,  for  in  that 
time  he  made  to  me  many  usefid  obtenra- 
tions  of  the  present  times  with  much  dear* 
ness  and  oonsdentions  fretdom. 
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This  passage  ia  typical  of  the 
manner  in  whiuh  Walton's  own 
perBonality  interpenetrates  that  of 
the  worthies  whose  '  Lives '  he 
Trrites,  and  elucidates  hia  own  dis- 
position and  habits.  The  hives 
must  be  read  in  coiynnction  with 
Tlie  Oompleat  Angler  by  all  who 
would  form  ajust  idea  of  his  friendly, 
cheerful,  and  pious  character. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  have  fled,  and  once  more 
spring's  showei's  &il  softly  aa  we 
write,  while  the  air  is  full  of 
the  scent  of  violets,  the  sweetest 
children  of  the  year.  Still  men  are 
enthridled  by  Walton's  spell,  and 
not  too  wise  to  have  foi'gotteQ  his 
favourite  diversion.  How  easy,  as 
we  take  down  the  fly-rod  and  sally 
forth  to  the  meadows  watered  by 
the  brook,  which  so  o&ea  ripples 
through  nur  winter  fancies,  to  call 
np  tlie  image  of  Izaak  Walton 
walking  blithely  on  such  a  mom  as 
this  to  the  Lea,  and  discoursing;  tbo 
while  to  his  friends  '  honest  Nat 
and  R.  Roe,'  on  '  hia  airy  creatures,' 
tho  redbtenat  and  skylark  !  Or  we 
seem   to   hear   him    repeat  a  few 


choice  verBBs  of  Herbei 
litlle  fishing  house  of  C 
the  Dove,  on  wliich  he  in 
memoiy   of   Walton's    c 

ship,    '  PlSCiTORUtUS    SICE 

as  we  sea  the  patritut 
craft  and  listen  to  hi 
eloquence,  cares  dlsappei 
winter  snow-drifts,  and  1 
aom  in  harmony  with  U 
flowers  around.  Th©  ei 
of  angling,  so  trivial  in 
comes  a  school  of  virtnee,< 
to  a  happiness  caJmer 
earth  can  yield;  for  the  a: 
seBBCs  what  be  haswtth  I 
contented  quiotness,  sac 
ness  as  makes  bis  tb 
pleasLDg.'  And  so  we  bl 
linen-draper  of  ChanoeiT' 
his  thankful  heart  and 
smile  for  the  many  peac 
he  baa  given  us,  and,  bi 
heartily  farewell  for  t 
trust  we  may  in  return 
own  commendation :  'H 
Mr.  Piscator,  I  now  ] 
you  fall  of  good  thov 
only  of  yourselfi  but  yw 
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r  in  tlie  March  number  of 
eriodical  it  was  pointed 
,i\  inconvenient  and  nn- 
anachronism  the  Bjstem 
linners  as  a  partial  qaali- 
:  call  to  the  bar  has  now 
But  if  the  time,  as  is 
utly  to  be  wished,  should 
uu  this  absurdity  will 
ecomes  not  unnecessary 
whether  the  four  Halls  of 
'  Court  should  be  retained 
•riginal  purpose  in  addi- 
ct present  use  to  which 
>w  also  put  as  the  places 
professors  deliver  their 
For  the  purposes  of 
y  are  most  suitable,  for 
[  purposes  they  are  not 
?d,  and  it  must  to  some 
a  matter  of  regret  that 
1*8  of  Lincoln's  Lin  and 
'omple  should  have  spent 
iuable  money  in  buildings 
t  pi-esent  in  their  proper 
>  adcquutu  use  is  made, 
lull  at  Linc()ln*s  Inn  was 
845  at  a  great  expense, 
encd  by  the  Queon  with 
)  and  ceremony  in  Jidy 
ir.  in  her  reply  to  the 
the  moDibers  of  the  Inn 
atulatod  them  *  on  the 
of  this  noble  edifice.* 
y  object  of  even  '  a  noble 
that  it  sliould  be  useful ; 
fairly  be  asked  whether, 
ding  has  cost  thousands 
alter  it  has  been  opened 
)sing  ceremonies,  and 
[)eeches,  it  is  really  put  to 
i  by  being  made  the  place 
certain  number  of  law 
ass  a  Certain  amount  of 
ting  compulsory  dinners 
nient  hours.  The  Uall 
uer   Temple,  again,  was 


xestored  quite  recently,  and  opened 
by  the  Prinoess  Louise  in  1868. 

However,  these  buildings  ozist, 
and  they  may  still  be  profitably 
employed  for  their  original  purpose. 
But  they  should  be  used  accoraing 
to  modem  requirements,  and  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  and  conyenient 
to  the  members  of  the  Lins  of 
Court.  That  is  to  say,  except 
during  the  vacations  a  barrister  or 
student  should  be  aUe  to  obtain  a 
good  dinner  at  a  moderate  price  iM^ 
a  conyenient  hour  in  the  hall  o£  hiji 
Lin.  There  should  be  a  dinner 
such  as  is  obtained  at  any  coUeae 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
great  kitchens  which  are  beneath 
the  halb  would  then  be  properly 
utilised.  There  would  be  no  dimoolty 
yrhatever  in  making  arrangements 
with  this  object^  and  any  element 
of  uncort€kinty  as  to  the  number  of 
diners  can  be  banished  by  a  mle 
that  every  person  who  dines  must 
enter  his  name  before  a    certain 

• 

hour  in  the  afternoon,  or  pay  an 
extra  sum  for  dinner.  Li  the  year 
1854  the  sums  spent  by  Lincoln's 
Inn  for  dinner  and  wine  amounted 
to  5,503^.  iSs.  gd.f  and  the  amount 
received  for  '  eating  commons  '  and 
*  absent  commons  *  reached  the  sum 
of  5,oi2Z.  5«.  Sd.^  It  is  absurd  that 
this  money  should  not  be  put  to 
some  really  sensible  purpose  for  thjS 
benefit  of  those  primarily  interested 
in  the  question,  namely,  the  whole 
body  of  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  We  have  touched  bat  lightly 
on  what  is  in  many  respects  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  where  details  are  connected  as 
they  are  taking  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  together  with  a  '  turn  over' 
for  receipts  of  about  20|OOoZ.  a 
year,  they  become  an    important 


Inns  of  Court  CommiMion,  i8$4.  Appendix  B,  p.  444. 
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part  of  the  economy  of  these  estab- 
lishments and  a  legal  custom  of 
considerable  importance.  Let  ns 
turn  now  to  some  more  noteworthy 
customs. 

One  natural  consequence  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  public  dis- 
cussions which  have  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  recent  measures  to 
improve  the  system  of  English 
judicature  has  been  to  produce 
various  changes  either  actual 
or  proposed  in  kindred  legal  sub- 
jects. Whether  or  not  this  con- 
sequence was  foreseen,  it  was 
obviously  certain  to  follow,  because 
when  once  there  is  aroused  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  current  of  public 
opinion  to  carry  through  actually 
required  reforms,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  whole  subject  to 
which  the  reformed  parts  belong 
will  in  some  way  be  put  upon  its 
trial.  In  various  legal  measures 
which  some  ^lembers  of  Parlia- 
ment have  already  brought  forward 
in  the  present  session,  we  see  clear 
examples  of  this  rule.  The  same 
objects  are  \'isible  all  along  the 
political  horizon.  The  Irish  Church 
was  not  disestablished  without  put- 
ting the  English  Church  upon  its 
trial ;  and  the  reforms  in  the  army 
once  begun,  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  its 
organisation  are  sure  to  be  put  for- 
ward, both  practical  and  chimerical. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are 
two  prominent  leading  customs 
which  are  certainly  in  an  unquiet 
state,  arc  not  only  venerable  in 
their  antiquity  but  most  important 
in  their  bearing  whether  viewed 
from  a  legal  or  a  public  stand- 
point. The  first  of  these  is  that 
known  as  the  Circuit  system  in  its 
consequences  as  regards  the  bar 
and  suitors,  and  the  second  is  the 
relationship  between  the  suitors 
and  the  bar.  Of  these  the  last  is 
in  many  respects  much  more  im- 
portant than  the   former.      Some 


little  time  ago  it  iru  iMol 
the  members  of  the  kto 
Circuit  that  tiie  tune  kc 
to  abolish  what  are  Im 
special  zetainers.  It  moA 
pointed  oat  that  eaeii  bm 
the  common  law  bar  A 
circuit  on  which  to  pMii 
after  a  oertain  periodxfciic 
to  legal  oostom  and  quite 
l^al  etiquette  to  change  tin 
which  he  Ime  originally  i 
Moreover,  if  he  be  a  jmuor 
not  hold  a  brief  npon  lag 
speak,  foreign  ciionift^  ' 
receiving  a  m&caal  fee  c 
guineas,  or  if  he  be  a  < 
Counsel  one  of  three  1 
guineas.  EndeaTOon  an^ 
be  fairiy  said,  never  made  ii 
through  thia  role.  The  hm 
brated  instance  of  snoh  en  t 
was  80  long  ago  as  1763, 
Wedderbnm,  afterwaidi 
Longhboronghy  who  me 
King's  Connself  with  a 
practice  in  the  Court  of  CI 
endeavonred,  npon  the  aooepi 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  of  the  Ai 
Oeneralahip,  to  step  into  h 
as  leader  of  the  Northen( 
In  the  hob  of  an  advene 
tion  by  the  memben  of  tbi 
he  actually  bma  to  attend' 
and  if  his  qnaSfioatiotts  bed 
great  as  ma  intentJom,  hi 
certainly  have  aneoeeded 
object.  BnthewasoUigedl 
to  the  Court  of  Chanee^i 
that  his  Buocen  wm  not  • 
as  he  expected  firomhislaiiei 
in  London.  Bat  iUe  1 
certainly  shows  that  V 
opinion  be  disregardedy  a  d 
a  social  institntion  has  bo 
over  its  members.  Theoce 
just  related  took  place  mori 
century  ago,  and  every  sec 
year  the  direct  and  indirect 
of  a  circuit  over  its  memb 
become  more  and  more  a  Bi 


s  Campbell's  Lives  of  tkt  Ckaneellor§,  vi.  61. 
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3cal  bare   of    considerable     legal  ronnd,  they  slionld  ooatinno 

in  many  of  tlie  lurge  pro-  to   follow    the  roQto  of  the  judge 

iwna,  a  great  mass  of  bar-  nutil    his     final     destiiiatiou    was 

cated  in  London,  who  never  reached.      It   was   equally   certain 

e    metropjliB,    have    also  that  the  barrister  from  London  or 

>  draw  things  in  the  same  the Weatcountry  would  be unableto 

,    and  a   barrister    might  ran  down  to  York,  and  it  waa  there- 

m  Tewkesbury  is  related  to  fore  iio  matter  of  wonder  if  a  speotea 

le  in   The   Pleailer*  Guide,  of  social  clnb  should  spring  up  ou 

jnished  onl^  by  a  shrug  of  every  circuit,   and    that  the    rule 

ders  from  his  more  honour-  which   at   first  arose   from  simple 

WB :  convenience  of  ita  own  innate  power 

d  then  theic  clerkc  iuviio  should  be  considered  as  one  passed 

said  venison  hu^Iu'd  i.L  aiglit,  by  and  in  the  intereets  of  the  mem- 

I  knew  that  haych<\  fry  hers  of   the  circuit,   viz.  that  only 

g  mnvta  would  J.-s.-ry.  those  who  belonged  to  a  pfvrtifular 

ite    resolution    which    has  circuit  should  practise  on  that  cir> 

ded  to  would  seem,  then,  cuit.      It  waa  equally  certain  that 

o  the  fact  tb^it  tho  circuit  the  circuit,  or,  more  atrictiy  speak- 

3  one  conBning  barristers  ing,  a  majority  of  it,  should  be  abls 

r  work  in  particular  towna  in    those    days    to    enforce    rales 

rapidly  away,  and  that,  which  should  be  binding  npon  the 
.  coDJonction  with  Mr,  minority.  But  if  existing  con- 
's Bill  to  enable  barristers  veniencoa   of  travel  be  taken  into 

■  their  fees,  and  in  return  consideration,  if  it  be  remembered 
ued  for  neglect  of  duty  that  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency 
clients,  the  barrister  will  to  specialism  among  the  bar,  it  is 
;,  like  any  nthcr  seeker  of  evident  that  the  raUon  il'i-lre  of  the 
rce  to  earn  i<  how  he  can  oldseparatociroaitsystemiupaasing 
e  hecan,  witliaut  liny  other  away  evui  if  it  is  nut  already  de- 

than   that    undiT    which  parted.    And  this  feature  of  SfteciaU 

works — the    restraint    of  ism  is  a  marked  one  in  these  dayg, 

gainst  frand  or  dishonesty  There  are  now  barristers  whose  re-     , 

of  contract.      Tlie  power  pntation  ia  totally  obtained   from 

r  in    England,    the    well-  skill  and  knowledge  in  some  parti. 

greatness  of  ita  reputation  cular  branch   of  law,  such  aa  that 

■  centuries,  through  the  relating  to  patents,  to  mercantile 
[ihaacs  of  PJnglisb  history,  contracts,  or  to  maritime  matten, 
npurtauce  to  tbo  public  as  and  therefore  the  more  promi- 
ini,  render  it  worth  while  nent  this  feature  becomes,  and  the 
er  shortly  if  these  results  more  widely  it  is  extended — and  tlie 
V,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex-  wbole  set  of  mridem  work  i^  in  this 

may  bo   looked  for,  and  direction — tbe  more  must  a,  8C]Birate 

({iicnces  which  would  ne-  circuit  qrstem  be  weakened.      Not 

follow.     It  must  be  borne  that  it  is  ever  probable  that  as  long 

that  for   centuries    after  as  circuits  ezixt  they  will  not  bare 

m  of  circuits  was  cstab-  a  majority  of  habitues,    but   it   is 

1176  locomotion  in  Eng.  equally  certain  that  tho  crystallised 
.  very  tedious  and  diffi-  State  in  which  they  have  existed  for 
f  a  number  of  barristers  so  many  yean  niust  bo  very  const- 
^m<ielTCs  far  away  in  the  derably  altered ;  and  in  conNequence 
'forth,  it  was  perfectly  oa-  of  modern  tenciencies  and  o[  rucent 
when  once  they  had  reached  lesal  reforma,  this  system  is  pro- 
of their  departure  on  the  bably    much    nearer    its    time    of 
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change  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
With  the  termination  of  fhc  dlHtinct 
circuit  system  as  far  as  the  bar  is 
concerned,  will  close  a  distinct 
epoch  in  one  portion  of  the  history 
of  English  law,  because,  whether 
viewed  from  a  social  or  a  legal  point 
of  view,  the  circuit  svstem  has  been 
very  marked,  and,  on  tho  whole, 
very  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

It  has  undoubtedly  kept  the 
English  bar  in  a  somewhat  higher 
position  than  it  would  have  other- 
wise held,  because  pure  localism 
in  a  country  like  England,  small  in 
size  and  insular  in  position,  is 
almost  certain  to  tend  to  intellec- 
tual and  professional  inferiority. 
The  localisation  of  the  French  bar 
is  entirely  difierent ;  for  though 
Paris  is  sometimes  said  to  be  France, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  the  legal 
annals  of  that  country  that  the 
different  local  centres  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  sufficiently  large 
area  to  prevent  the  narrowing 
influences  of  confined  localism. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  Pothier, 
to  Emerigon,  and  in  more  recent 
times  to  jVI.  Dufauro,  as  three 
illustrious  instances  of  what  we  in 
Enccland  should  call  local  barris- 
ters.  Many  more  might  be  added  to 
this  list^  but  the  fact  that  Pothier 
was  a  member  of  llio  bar  of  Orleans, 
Emerigon  of  that  of  Marseilles,  and 
M.  Dufauro  of  that  of  Bordeaux,  of 
which  he  was  Batonnier'  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  localism  has  in  France  been 
far  from  injurious  to  the  i^eputation 
of  French  lawyei*s.  The  justifiable 
conclusion  upon  this  point,  there- 
fore, which  may  be  an'ived  at  is, 
that  the  ciwuit  system  as  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  a  long 


series  of  years  is  now  in  proMi 
of  change,  but  that  the  nsftnn  4 
England,  the  specialism  inlagpla 
in  all  other  matters,  will  prafsft 
any  injurious  local  influences  fiat 
arising  in  consequence  of  tliMi 
changes. 

But  the  attempt  that  was  vmh 
during  last  session,  and  is  beii| 
repeated  in  that  of  1876,  to  mifa 
the  position  of  the  barrister  cned 
simple  contract  between  advool 
and  client,  would,  if  suocessfiil,  pn^ 
duce  a  radical  and  remarUli 
change.  And  it  is  impossiUe  Ml 
to  be  struck  with  the  lingular  ftet 
tliat  the  Member  for  Hull,  wha  i 
desirous  of  being  the.  author  of  iU 
change,  who  is  a  shipownv.  th 
most  determined  opponent  of  aj 
improvement  to  ameliorate  theflH 
dition  of  the  seaman  or  to  praiai 
the  continuation  of  certain  memi 
tile  frauds,  should  be  thepenonl 
legislate  for  a  social  body  vil 
which  he  has  no  oonnectionwU 
ever.  Were  such  a  proposed  dbmm 
one  which  would  be  iikelyioMa 
in  a  really  desirable  or  ndedain 
form,  it  would  be  foolish  to  tipfoi 
it  because  it  is  an  innoYatioiia  h 
it  is  evident  that  it  wonld  nokb 
any  means  be  a  reform,  in  the  In 
sense  of  that  word.  As  to  nHwIfa 
or  not  distinguished  advocataiil 
tend  to  causes  as  oompbtel^  t 
their  clients  desire,  we  do  not  a 
tend  here  to  say.  But  it  is  ipil 
certain  that  if  they  do  not,  it  i 
the  public,  and  not  t^e'IawTH 
who  are  to  blame ;  beoanae  it  i 
always  possible  for  a  client  to'i 
euro  the  services  of  a  compelH 
advocate  who  will  give  his  aria 
attention  to  the  trial  of  a  eH 
But  if  the  independent  poBifioa< 


'  The  lio.id  or  prf'sidont  of  the  French  Bar  was  and  fitill  is  termed  BAtonaiAr.  II 
title  dates  b;u'k  to  the  middle  of  tlio  fourteenth  century.  The  name  is  dariwd  frnii 
ancient  u.sa<;i).  aeeordin^  to  Avhioh  the  staff  of  the  banner  of  St.  Xicholu,  tba  petna 
the  eoTifniternity  of  .advocates,  was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  order  in  prooesnoni  ai 
cerenit>ni(-^.  TTi-  wlio  carried  it  was  termed  Btitonnier.  The  B&trmnier  is  cbowB  I 
on •>  year  only,  hut  sinet>  1830  it  has  hecn  usual  to  rc-elcct  him  for  a  seeood  ■  jwr.- 
Yourig's  Iliiitoricuf  t^kefch  of  the  French  Bur,  p.  42. 
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s  it  at  present  exists, 
understood  in  all  its 

II  be  evident  that  the 
lost  radical  between 
iter  of  the  canse,  the 
Dso  bands  the  entire 
the  suitor's  case  is 
>eing  nothing  more 
piece  of  the  suitor, 
ch  writer  has  ap- 
rmed   a    mere   agent 

\  has  not  been  always 
1  the  year  1857,  in 
.  case  of  S  win  fen  v, 

Frederick  Thesiger 
Lord  Chelmsford) 
i  compromise  which 
with  his  client's  ap- 
kused  this  doctrine  to 
scussed  in  the  conrts 
t  ten  years  later  (in 
e  qnestion  was  raised 

arose  out  of  an  action 
t  the  Aihen<eum  news- 
h  the  plftintiflTs  conn- 
5ed  his  discretion  by 
lic^illy  termed  with- 
por;    in  other  words, 

the  contest  because 

verdict  would  nlti- 
LVOTirable.    TJiereanlt 

was  to  establish  the 

III  mlvocate  was  abso- 
of  the  case,   but  to 

i  upon  one  point, 
lor  ho  had  the  ]>ower 

collateral  an^reement 
Tictioii  of  his  client. 
latrine  cannot  remain 
to  is   to   be  sued  by 
ho  iiiiafj^ines  that  he 

fairly  tn'atcd  by  his 
is   evident   tliat   this 

result   of    any   such 

ihi".  power  over  a 
(I    by    the    barrister 


arises  from  tlie  &ot  that,  onoe  in 

Sossession  of  the  brief,  he  ifl  ta 
epend  on  his  own  jndgment  alone, 
and.  that  even  if  he  errs  he  will 
still  be  nnoBsailable  in  a  oonrt  of 
law. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  con- 
seqnenee  of  this  is  to  make  lawyers 
careless;  but  anyone  who  makes 
nse  of  this  plea  forgets  to  consi- 
der the  surrounding  circumstances. 
Upon  the  careful  and  judicious  con- 
duct of  a  case  depends  the  lawyer's 
doily  bread;  and  therefore,  wUto 
there  exists  a  most  strong  harrier, 
the  strongest  that  can  be  in  human 
affiftirs,  namely,  that  of  setf-interest,^ 
to  prevent  any  nusmaaogeinent' 
ot  cases,  there  now  is  grren  Ify  the 
present  rule  a  freedom  of  jndg^ 
ment  and  a  power  uncontrolled  by 
any  outside  restraints,  most  bene* 
fimal  to  the  interests  of  the  suitor, 
and  most  conducive  to  the  inde^ 
pendenoe  and  public  spirit  of  -Hie 
advocate. 

The  mere  fact  that  it  would  he 
open  to  a  hot-headed  or  litiffidiisly 
inclined  client  to  sue  an  advocatii^ 
for  the  loss  of  a  verdict,  must -hove 
a  depressing  and  lowering  eflSsct 
upon  the  mind  of  a  counsel.  How- 
ever conscientiously  he  had  con- 
ducted a  case,  he  could  never  know 
when  he  might  not  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  his  mode  of  action  before 
a  legal  tribunal.  This  tribunal 
would  be  composed  of  persons  of  the 
same  order  with  hims^f,  and  woula 
naturally  have  strong  sympathies 
with  the  legal  defendant;  and 
in  times  of  national  excitement,  or  in 
a  cause  in  which  the  public  were 
much  interested,  certain  sections  of 
the  public  would  be  anre  to  declare 
that  the  court  was  not  impartial. 
That  such  a  thing  is  quite  within 


■  lisv'iijisinir  cross-examination  makes  ubo,  to  some  extent,  of  the  came 
t}u>  cinploynu'iit  of  t'.iiH  instrument,'  he  fays,  'to  the  bMt  advantage 
SM  f.irii^  he  is  adniitt«Hl  to  wield  it,  has  an  obrioos  and,  in  a  considemble 
s  iiitert  xt  .  his  bro}i4l  in  many  oases  depending  on  his  profesiional 
t}i<>  nputatioii  of  the  advocate  having  a  natural  and  intimate  con- 
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the  bounda  of  possibility  has  been 
made  perfectly  evideat  from  the 
sotorions  Tichborne  trial ;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  public  jnstice  than  that  such 
'  ai^ea  even  should  he  made. 
In  the  jnriBprudence  of  ancient 
Rome  an  advocate  waa  equally  for- 
bidden (o  sue  for  fees  ;  not  only  in- 
deed waa  he  unable  to  make  any 
contract  for  his  remuneration,  bnt 
len  waa  forbidden  to  obtain  any 
gain  from  his  services  to  bis  client. 
In  A.u.C.  550,  the  Lex  Cincia  more 
effectnally  endeavoured  to  make 
this  the  regular  practice,  and  it  waa 
further  enforced  by  Augnatas,  but 
was  partially  relaxed  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  whose  lawlimi  ted  the 
amonnt  of  remuneration  to  10,000 
Beeterces,  or  about  8o2.  Bnt  this 
law  was  passed  when  the  whole 
Bocial  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire 
■was  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  corrupt,  and  when  the  purity 
of  justice  h^d  becomo  a  legend  of 
the  ancient  Bepoblic.  Gibbon,  in  a 
noteworthy  passage  of  bis  History, 
Bays: 

The  hDncmr  of  a  liberal  profesHiun  has 
indeed  been  rindiruted  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem  advcxatfs  wbo  hare  filled  the  mosF, 
important  bMIioeb  with  pnce  inlegritj  »ad 
coniammati]  wisilom  ;  bnt  in  the  decliD?  of 
Bomain  jacispf udencs  the  oidiaary  promo- 
tian  of  lawyers  viks  pregnant  with  miachiaf 
and  diserace.  The  Doble  art  which  had 
once  been  preserTod  as  tha  sacred  inherit- 
wnce  of  the  pntricinns  was  fallen  into  the 
hajidaof  freedmen  and  plebeians  who,  with 
eonmng  rather  tbau  skill,  exercised  a  sordid 
eroicions  trade.  Some  of  thcra  pro- 
admitlance  into  familiM  for  the  pur- 
JIOSB  of  (bmonting  di  ffcrentcs.  of  ecTOuraging 
anlla.  and  of  preparing  n  harvest  of  gain 
toe  thomselveB  or  their  brethroo.  Ot£as, 
snduae  io  their  cbambeis,  mainlaiDed  tha 
dignity  of  l^kl  prufessars  by  fumiahing 
m  rich  client  with  subUetios  to  confound 
the  plainest  tmth,  with  argnmrDte  to  colour 
the  most  nnjuBtiSable  pretenainns.  The 
splendid  and  popnUr  class  was  composed 
<^  the  adrocotes  who  died  the  Fomin  vtth 


rhetoric:  careless  of  foine  mid  o.  , 

tliey  are  described  for  the  most  |h(  m\ 
narant  andrnpacioos  g>iideB,whoaiBdid 
their  clients  through  a  maze  of  Ot^ 
of  delay,  and  of  diBsppointment,  fn 
whence,  after  a  tedious  aertea  of  ytsi^t^ 
were  at  length  disraissed  when  thki  ] 
tiencr  and  fortuue  were  almost  exhaaNv 

Thus,  in  support  of  the  t 
isting  nsage,  we  have  tbe  prvti 
of  antiquity  and  the  immemoR 
custom  of  England  rei(«rat«d  I 
many  eminent  lawyers.  We  Im 
tbe  faet  that  to  prevent  its  sin 
there  exists  the  strong  desire  of  fn 
fessional  success  and  of  pocaniH 
profits,  and  we  bave  the  ikith 
fact  tbat  it  is  coudacive  to  ]4 
fessional  uprightneaa  and  tbe  pr^ 
individuality  of  the  advocate,  M 
that  in  the  mere  fact  alone  tliatl 
renders  the  advocate  disinterwH 
bnt  yet  earnest  lies  tho  b4 
secnrity  for  the  interests  of  d 
chent  and  the  continuation  of  It 
proper  administration  of  josliil 
Therefore,  thoagb  ossanlts  inayt 
made  upon  this  ancient  cogtom,  * 
believe  tliat  it  is  one  which  «i 
remain  unshaken,  becanse  H  i 
founded  upon  reason  am^  !■ 
proved  useful  in  practice.  Anliql 
customs  which  are  now  mere  emp^ 
forms  must  in  these  days  soontf  I 
later  inevitably  be  thrown  attdl 
but  those  tbe  basis  of  whiohui 
strong  or  stronger  ihao  ereraitl 
affected  at  all,  more  Grntly  noU 
when  attacks  upon  tbem  exposeM 
their  value  and  their  rvosons.  ia 
it  can  never  bo  too  often  repoMB 
that  the  higher  tbe  view  which  j 
taken  of  a  profession  and  of  lb 
manner  of  exercising  it,  the  gnaU 
becomes  that  e»prii  de  eurvg  and  Om 
just  professional  pride  wnich  i>oa 
of  the  surest  means  of  keepiiiig  < 
body  soimd  and  healthy.  Tberefm 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  words  of  > 
eminent  judge  are  at  all  too  eWM 
when    be    thus    put    foirvrani   bi 


*  Dtdmt  and  Fati,  i,  4j€.  ^ 


The  FraaU  Anpect  n/tome  Lenat  Ciutom*. 
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]«ipAc]t7  of  the  advouU  in  litiip 
make  a  contract  of  hirinj;  nff.iui 
p-itj'  HDii  dignilj  of  adrocii^  ■',  m 
cloaa  roUlion  with  the  hi^':,.-l 
vix.  the  ad  rain 


Wei 


vthat  in  thr  •- 


L  erer]- other 
11  Lm  bod  men  taking  the  trii<:.~ 
r'e  lire  iiirare  ftlso  tlmt  th'-n-  h 
■  men  of  ordinary  powers  c.rfi.n 
qiryduliea  without  pmiwvr  Ihin 

adrodtte  entitled  to  pE'iindni. 
must  unite  high  powen  of  ml.  Ill 
h  priaciplcB  of  duty.  Hiti  i.i.'ult  i 
lirement*  are  tested  bj  a  n.-,i-.  I. 
:ion  proponioned  to  the  pni-i  In 
that   is  irenllh.  honour,  aiiil   i»in 

and  active  exercise  for  rb.'  b. 
mind  within.  Hf  is  tni.-i..'  it, 
i  and  priTile(;eB  and  power-  .ilnii 
limited dcs^ec.  Hiaclient  niii-i  n 
itt  times  for  fa  dune  and  i-Imimc' 
The  law  trual4  him  wit  1 1  .>  y 
1  respect  of  libeKj  of  ipBt^li  nl.i 
■actice  bounded  oaly   bj  liia  o- 

duty;  and  he  ma;  hare  to  spe 
ibji-cle  concerning  the  deepest 
of  eocinl    life  and  thft    iDiiFrni 


feeling  of  ihp  human  aoul.  Ths  law  ilso 
trusts  bim  with  n  power  of  inai>ling  upo^ 
BOBWaTB  (II  Uio  moat  pninfuIqueBlioat ;  add 
this  powK  ie  in  practice  only  controllsd  W 
his  own  view  of  the  inleresta  of  Irulh.  U 
is  of  the  iaat,  imprtanee  that  th''  soiue  of 
duty  ehonlJ  be  in  aeliro  enoif^y  prupar- 
Ijoned  to  tlie  magnilnile  of  (heso  inte»«le. 
If  the  law  is  thnc  the  atlrocato  is  tncapabla 
of  conttaciini;  for  hire  to  Berro  wfani  h» 
has  nnderukeo  an  advocAcy.  hie  wonlt 
sod  acta  ought  to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of 
daty.  that  is  to  any,  doty  lo  hii  client, 
binding  him  to  etert  every  facatty  and  pri- 
vilege and  power  in  order  that  he  mar 
mainlain  that  client's  right,  together  witA 
duty  t«  the  court  and  himself  bindiag'hiRi 
|jt  guard  against  abuse  of  the  powen  and 
privile^ea  eutnuled  to  him  by  a  constant 
recourse  lo  his  own  sense  of  right.  If  ko 
ttdrooale  with  the«e  qualities  stands  by  the 
clieat  in  time  of  his  uUnoist  need,  ragaKl' 
Ive*  alike  of  popular  olamouc  anj  povirtill 
iulurest.  speaking  with  a  boldness  «Ueb  a 
sense  of  duly  can  alone  recommend,  wa  say 
Ihe  service  of  such  an  advocate  is  beyondi 
all  price  to  the  client;  And  each  are  tbv 
gnanintves  for  the  maintennnce  of  hi* 
denrcai  rights,  and  the  wucda  of  such  a  man 
curry  a  wholeKiaie  spirit  lo  all  who  am 
iaflnenc»t  by  ihem.  Such  i*  the  iiysrem  irf 
adivtcat-y  iiitend<>cl  by  the  law  requiring  tlia 
"—""—•'-"  *J)  be  by  graMiity.* 

B.  S.  R. 


n  Kuanedy  r.  Broun,  13  Cawunan  Bmei  Rtparlt.  p.  737> 
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FEW  readers  of  Bishop  Cotton's 
Life  can  have  failed  to  be 
strnck  by  the  deep  impression 
whicli  a  sojourn  at  Darjeeling  made 
on  the  mind  of  one  who  in  earlier 
years  might  have  been  regarded  as 
comparatively  indifferent  to  in- 
fluences of  scenery  and  colour. 
The  impression  made  on  such  a 
mind  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
test  of  the  real  character  of  a 
country.  We  may  easily  get  tired 
of  high.flown  expressions  of  feelings 
running  on  into  rapture  and 
ecstasy:  and  not  a  little  of  the 
rhapsodies  poured  forth  on  com- 
munion with  Nature,  and  the  deep 
spiritual  influences  which  in  her 
brighter  aspects  she  exercises  over 
the  human  mind,  must  be  put  aside 
as  resting  vastly  more  on  fancy 
than  on  fact.  It  is  well  to  say  at 
once  that  for  real  sorrow  or  anguish 
Nature  has  little  consolation,  or 
none,  and  that  they  who  look  for  it 
under  such  conditions  will  probably 
find  their  hands  pierced  by  a  broken 
reed.  This  is  but  saying  in  other 
words  that  the  impression  left  on 
us  by  scenery  of  whatever  kind 
must  depend  indefinitely  on  our 
own  circumstances ;  while  yet  it 
remains  undeniably  true  that,  if 
those  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  preclude  it,  the  several  types 
of  beauty  ])rcsented  in  the  world  of 
Nature  will  have  upon  us  each  its 
o>vn  distinct  effect,  the  common 
element  in  most  of  them  being  a 
sensation  of  calmness  and  repose, 
which  wonderfully  rekindles  energy 
for  the  work  of  common  life.  This 
power  the  scenery  of  the  Kaslem 
Himalayas  exercised  in  a  high 
degree  over  J3ishop  Cotton  ;  and  it 


is  preoiselT  in  the  OU0  of 
overwionght  by  tanikm  of  1 
and  thought^  not  of  thood 
are  weighed  down  Inr  m  ', 
burden,  that  this  whoiewm 
will  be  most  speedilT  pn 
To  Bishop  Cotton  the  I 
awakened  and  strengthened 
scenery  of  DaneeliDg  wove  al 
calling  for  neaHy  thenki 
althongh  its  splendour  and 
never  led  him  to  nee  lai 
which,  even  though  tme^ 
mislead  those  who  hnd  nefc 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  u 
all,  before  reading  the  nana 
the  Lady  Pioneer,  to  read 
Bishop  Cotton  haa  to  saj  a 
region  which  rooaed  in  her  (\ 
not  donbt  justly)  an  i 
enthnsiasm;  not  that  thojwoi 
anything  in  the  lettera  or  J4 
of  the  latter  which  oaU 
question  theaocoraoy  of  herd 
tions,  but  in  the  same  way  tl 
well  to  see  the  more  maM&r^ 
outlines  of  scenes  whiofa  are  g^ 
in  the  maffnificent  oolonri 
Turner.  fiefare  Bishop  i 
could  even  catch  a  glimpse 
glories  hidden  from  si^it  h 
and  dond,  he  had  a  weaiy  t 
waiting.  In  &ot|  as  he  brisi 
it, '  At  first  the  weather  wasi 
able  (almost  oeaadeaa  rain' 
we  saw  nothing;'  and  aid 
when  the  corerinff  waa  withi 
the  splendour  of  uie  Tiew  wai 
whelming,  he  is  oareftd  to  i 
that  this  glorious  prospect  i 
seldom  revealed.  StUI  in  8| 
these  drawbackn  he  learnt  U 
npon  the  groat  mountains  i 
as  personal  friends,  and  Ids 
kindle  almost  into   raptors 


*   77ir  LuUnn  AJjys,  and  How  IfV  Crfn^snl  Them.   A  Xarrntivc  of  Two  Team*  Bra 
in  tlif  Ka&torn  llim.ilaya,  and  Two  MouihV  Tour  into  the  Interior.     Bjm  Lidj  H 
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writes  to  bis  son  abont  his  '  beloTed 

Kinchinjunga,  second    of    earthly 

mountains/  and  speaks  of  the  sight 

mrith  which  he  was  rewarded  at  the 

«nd  of  the  Scnchal  parade-gronnd 

as   one    of   the    most  noteworthy 

moments  cf  his  life. 

\         It  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten 

'  •  that  the  paradise  to  which  the  Lady 

:    Pioneer     hastened     eagerly     with 

her  husband    from    the   scorched 

Tallcy  of  the  Ganges  is  emphatic- 

\    ally  a  land  of  rain;  and  a  lavish 

rainfall  implies,  it  may  be  feared, 

:    a  more  lavish  supply  of  vapour  and 

.    cloud  when  the  rain  is  not  falling. 

.    But  there  are  some    whom  such 

s    things  cannot  daunt;  and  among 

:     these  is  the  Lady  Pioneer,  whose 

charming  pages  can  scarcely  fail 

:    to   convince  the  most  incredulous 

\    that     even    in     what    is     called 

tho    rainy,    and    may    almost    bo 

called  tho  drowning,  season,  there 

are  wonderful  sights  to  be   seen, 

furnishing  not    merely    spectacles 

-  of  surpassing  grandeur,  but  feasts 
of  exquisite   beauty.     The  author 

-  is  never  wearied  of  telling  us  that 
the  glories  of  this  magnificent 
region  baffle  all  powers  of  pencil  or 
pen ;  but  the  admission  of  this  fact 
will  not  lessen  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reader,  who  will  fairly  be 
driven  to  share  her  enthusiasm, 
and  envy  her  the  deep  happiness 
of  her  sojourn  in  this  enchanted 
land,  sentinelled  by  tho  everlasting 
mountains.  Of  all  this  grandeur 
an<l  beauty  he  will  further  gain  some 
notion  from  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  text.  As  works 
of  chromolithography  they  are  in 
most  cases  excellent;  although  an 
exception  must  he  made  in  the  case 
of  the  frontispiece,  in  which  a  group 
f)f  tirs  in  the  middl(»  distance  are 
thrust  forward  with  a  stronger 
^Tt^en  tlmn  that  of  some  trees  which 
stand  vastly  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
while  the  snowy  peaks  rise  almost 
with  the  hardness  of  a  wall  against 
a  sky  of  the  peculiar  leaden  blue 
which,  with  this  process,  it  seems 


impossible  to  ayoid.  It  may,  indc 
be  invidious  to  criticise  hars 
these  specimens  of  an  art  1 
poorly  adapted  for  representing 
subtle  shades  of  colour  pecoliai^ 
Alpine  regions ;  but  it  may  bo  fiii 
doubted  whether  the  old-fashioi 
line-engraving  would  not  have 
produced  more  happily  the  ohar 
teristics  of  these  wonderful  scez 
Such,  at  least,  will  probably  be  ^ 
impression  leflk  on  those  who  hi 
had  the  privilege  of  examining 
original  paintings  of  the  aath 
That  these  drawings  plaro 
author  among  tho  ranks  of  genu 
landscape-painters  may  safely 
asserted,  when  we  regard  the  p 
oision  of  the  artist's  touch,  the  fi 
ing  which  discriminates  the  i 
nutest  gradations  of  tint  on  m 
and  fern,  and  the  boldness  which 
dealing  with  subjects  of  appall 
magnificence,  never  fails  to  g 
the  impression  of  savage  grand 
and  boundless  space. 

But  although  we  cannot  shut 
eyes  to  the  defects  of  the  prin 
illustrations,  or  forget  them  mei 
because  they  may  be  unavoida' 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  ' 
pass  away  on   a    perusal    of 
delightful   chapters   in   which 
author,  without  the  slightest  ] 
tence  to  scientific  description,  t 
us,   first,   of  her  long  sojourn 
Darjeeling,  and  then  of  the  ad\ 
turous  journey  which  was   so 
what  prematurely  brought  to 
end  beneath  the  heights  of  Juni 
a  giant  out-topped  only  by  the 
])aramount  peaks  of  fenohinju 
to  the  east  and  Mount  Everest 
Deodunga)  to  the  west.     With 
region  English  readers,  before 
publication  of  this  volume,   cc 
liave  but  little  acquaintance, 
pages     of     Dr.     Hooker     trei 
chiefly    of    matters    which    w< 
necessarily  attract  and   absorb 
attention  of  the  great  natura 
Tho  book  of  the  liady  Pioneer 
probably  be  none  the  less  attrac 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  it 
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more    for    enjoyment    than    hard 
work,  because  she  expressly    dis- 
claims all  title  to  the  character  of 
a  scientific  botanist  or  geologist, 
and,  indeed,  to  technical  knowledge 
of    any  kind.      In  place   of  this, 
we  have  the    more    pleasant  de- 
scriptions of  a  writer  who  seizes 
with   keenness  of  sight  and  truth 
of    feeling    every  feature    of   the 
scene  before  her,   whether  in  its 
animal  life,  or  in  the    forms  and 
colours  of  its  rocks,  its  water,  and 
its  vegetation.      Nor  is  it  possible 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  this 
wonderful  land  is  one  which  would 
stimulate  all  these  powers  to   the 
utmost,     and     awaken     precisely 
those  feeliogs  of  abounding  loveli- 
ness which  filled   Herodotus  with 
afiTectionate   pride    as   he    thought 
and   wrote  of   his    own    beautiful 
Ionia.     Beside  the  gigantic  masses 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  heights  of  Ida 
and     Messogis,    of     Tmolos     and 
Olympos,  would  be  dwarfed  indeed  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  more  frequent 
presence  of  mists  and  storm-clouds, 
there  is  in  both  lands  the  same  ex- 
quisite purity  of  light  which,  su  long 
as  it  is  spread  over  the  earth,  makes 
existence  itself  an  enjoyment,  and 
shows  its  e Sects  in  the  cheerfulness 
and  merriment  of  the  people.     In 
many    a    scene  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape    was    enhanced    by   the 
forms  of  the  hillmen,  striking   in 
attitude  as  in  colour,  seen  against 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  deep  blae  sky,  and  re- 
calling the  image  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  still  brighter  land  pictured 
in  the  passing  phrase  of  the  tragic 
poet: 

&c2  8ia  Xaifiirpordrov 
^olroKTcs  afipoSs  alBipot, 

After  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  short  records  of 
the  less  eventful  time  spent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling  it- 
self, or  in  the  narrative  of  the  more 
adventurous   expedition   suggested 


naturally  enongh  lij  tka 
the  eternal  anowa  wbibh  gn 
eye  whenever  tho  ckmda  dc 
leave  ^e  prospeot  dear. 
the  most  agreeable  diap 
assuredly  thoee  whicdi  telli 
fortnight's  ezpediftum  fie 
leeling  across  the  BhooCu 
by  ^'^7  ^  preparation  fiir  t 
toilsome  journey  beyond  tl 
line.  The  start  was  made 
mondng,  nnder  a  biting  ft 
comparatively  short  A^pffftnt 
the  travellers  .within  the  r 
the  tree  fern,  and  the  Ioxde 
almost  tropical  veffetatioD 
splendid  valley  of  &e  Kob| 

This  noble  river  (says  the  aethi 

through  a  stapendousgoigB,  tlwpi 

moantaiDB  on  eitlMr  aide  stnCdnig 

many  thouiand  feet*  densely  dot 

magaiflcent  primeval  foivat.     .    . 

almost  impossible  to  describa  aft 

qnately  the  ezqauita  and  almoat  I 

beanty  of  the  seene,  or  the  ilolkat 

iog  of  the  xocka    and  boaU«i 

margin  of  the  riran  which  la  tb 

phyr^   and   alabaster,    cootiaitii 

etherially  with  the  mctallie  gna 

water.    We  seem  auddeelyto  ki 

tmnspoited  into  Fairyland,  and  all 

like  an  eztraTagaiit  draaai  thaa 

Goigeons  bntteilues  of  ercty  hsaai 

in  the  air  or  snaning  thsaiaslTCi 

banks,  where,  sitting  with  wian  sm 

look  like  Dntdi  galiota  at  aaifa,  I 

numerous  among  tham  baiv  th 

swallow-tail  speofis*  lobsd  iahhd 

with  scailot  spots  oo  their  wi^s  s 

antennv.     Birds  in  ploiaaga  of 

blue,  and  orange,  flit  amoqg  tfca  I 

of  the  nuyestie  aol ;  aad  a  psrfbil 

Tolious  litUecRators^  baloigii^tsi 

of  lepidopterous  inaect,  witk  a  n 

body,  and  wings  of  txaaspansi  ■ 

tering  emerald,  borers  sbova  aaaai 

us  in  multitudes,  whila  tha  sir  i 

with  a  melodioas  dMirss  cf  hqig 

tores  (p.  99). 

Farther  on,  this  uagni 
stream  joins  the  scarody 
splendid  Teesta,  the  point  ii 
tion  giving  a  glonous  vie 
Mount  Tendong.  Through 
valley  of  this  latter  lirer  is  t 
broaght  the  railway,  which 
deprive  of  all  its  terrarSi  aadi 
few  of  its  discomforts^  tibe  joa 
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plains  to  Darjeeling.  The 
ight  draws  forth  from  the 
I  exclamation  of  horror  at 
ration,  *  which  may  heaven 
b  forefend'  (p.  125).  The 
of  the  annoyances  nnder- 
i'cen  Sahibgnnge  and  Kur- 
the  form  of  Government 
•ains  and  other  instru- 
torture,  would,  probably, 
liflTcrent  sky  have  largely 
the  prayer  —  even  if  it  be 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  that 
as  a  rale,  cause  no  more 
nent  to  valley  scenery  than 
roads. 

irch  into  the  interior  was 
3  formidable  business  than 
iminary  excursion.  Ulti- 
0  procession  swelled  to  the 
)f  about  ninety  persons, 
lu^emcnt  being  that  each 
coolie,  besides  the  load 
lmI  to  him,  should  carry 
gh  for  a  week  or  two  for 
For  the  subsequent  time 
!  to  be  dependent  on  the 
ind  Kajces,  i.e.  the  agents 
:c  rainistei's,  of  the  Rajah 
•ritorics  they  were  about 
Tl)e  expectations  thus 
v'cre  destined  to  be  dis- 
;  and  the  fact  that  ex- 
sery  was  undergone,  and 
ays  fj^rrat  dangerincurred, 
ditioii  the  range  of  which 
led  within  two-tl)irds  of  a 
re«M)f  latitude,  and  within 
ore  than  half  the  space 
>et\veen  two  meridians  of 
niav  ijrive  those  to  whom 
tidons  r(»<^i()n  is  unknown 
)n  of  the  difficulties  and 
>e  encountered  and  over- 

the  same  time,  it  may  be 
dutlier  tlie  plans  for  the 
y,  or,  at  the  least,  for  the 
avellers,  might  not  have 
er  laid.  Tlio  powers  of 
xliibited   by  the  hillmen, 

by  the  hillwomen,  are 
T.  Tlie  author  speaks  of 
)earing  loads  which  would 
itoutest  Knglish  porter  or 


labourer  stagger  and  fttll;  and,  un- 
less there  to  some  mistake  as  to 
the  amount,  we  should  cease  to 
accuse  M.  du  Chaillu  of  exaggera- 
tion when  he  speaks  of  the  (Suxxm 
women  as  toiling  bravely  on 
with  five  hundredweight  on  their 
backs,  were  we  not  also  told  that 
they  carry  this  monstrous  burden, 
cleaving  their  way  with  hatchets, 
through  tropical  forest,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  a  day.  This 
amazine  strength  might,  we  should 
think,  nave  been  used  for  the 
transport  of  provisions  in  a  form 
which  should  have  made  them  in- 
dependent of  faithless  satraps  and 
treacherous  guides.  It  is,  of  course, 
unfortunate  that  caste  should  throw 
an  obstacle  where  Europeans  would 
find  none,  and  that  so  heavy  a 
thing  as  rice  should  be  the  main 
article  of  food  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions;  but  a  moderate 
supply  of  potted  meats,  and  of 
other  modem  devices  for  com- 
pressing much  nourishment  into 
a  small  compass,  would  have  at 
least  prevented  the  extreme  pres- 
sure which  cnt  short  the  enter- 
prise  and  for  a  time  was  the  cause 
of  very  grave  anxiety. 

The  people  thus  engaged  to 
penetrate  among  the  mountains 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  tribes  of 
Bhootias  and  Lepchas — the  former 
a  more  vigorous  but  less  trust- 
worthy race  than  the  latter,  who 
seem  to  be  as  easily  attracted  bj 
the  English  as  the  Bhootias  are 
repelled.  A  further  contrast,  and 
one  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bhootia,  is  presented  by  the 
dishonesty  which  aistinguishesthem 
from  the  peaceable  and  truthful 
Ijepchas.  In  truth,  the  portrait 
of  the  hardier  tribe,  as  drawn  by 
the  author,  is  not  inviting.  They 
have,  it  would  seem,  no  great 
liking  for  the  white-faced  men  of 
whom  their  old  traditions,  it  is 
said,  speak  as  the  future  con- 
querors of  their  country;  and 
among  their  methods  for  ridding 
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tbemselves  of  their  new  masters  a 
favourite  device,  we  ai*e  told,  is 
poison,  the  means  being  famished 
generally  by  a  decoction  of  datura 
seeds,  given  in  quantities  not  saf- 
ficient  to  produce  death  except  after 
a  long  course  of  dosing.  A  sob- 
pected  case  of  such  poison  led  to 
an  enquiry  at  which  the  author 
was  present.  All  the  servants  were 
summoned. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  (slio  adds)  the 
Attitude  iiml  signitioaiit  speech  of  the  cook, 
a  powerful  Bhotjtia  and  n  in:i^:nificcQt  fellow 
in  statur»\  st^indiug  six  and  a  half  feet 
liigh,  with  shoulders  broad  in  prof»orlion» 
who,  with  arms  folded  and  looks  calm  and 
defiant,  addressing  the  master  of  the  house, 
said,  *  Do  you  tliink,  Sidiib,  if  we  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  you,  we  should  resort  to  such 
smal!  means  as  that  ?  Soli !  wh  should  cut 
off  your  heads  at  once '  (p.  458). 

Such  threats  are  more  easily 
uttered  than  executed,  and  the 
custom  of  the  tribe  seems  to  prefer 
the  quieter  method  of  dealing  ^vith 
their  enemies.  Yet  even  hero  the 
thorns  have  their  roses;  and  the 
reader  will  feel  scarcely  less  inte- 
rested than  was  the  author  in  the 
character  of  a  young  Bhootia  girl, 
whose  ])orsonal  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  a  singular  charm  of 
manner  and  disposition.  This  girl 
was  wooed  and  half  won  by  a 
young  man  of  the  tiibe  from  whom 
the  author  seems  fully  justified  in 
recommending  the  selection  of 
domestic  servants;  but  the  course 
of  their  love  was  speedily  cut 
short  bv  a  wastin<^  disease  which 
acts  with  wonderful  rapidity  on 
the  constitution  of  these  hill. 
j)eople.  The  account  given  of  this 
girl  is,  indeed,  deeply  interesting, 
as  showing  the  materials  which  a 
really  judicious  management  must 
turn  to  excellent  account  ;  and 
I>erhaps  we  may  be  tempted  to 
think  that,  in  s])ite  of  her  constant 
care  and  kindly  tenderness,  the 
author  eiTed  in  adopting  somewhat 
too  stern  a  tone  in  the  treatment 
of  superstitions  which  have  their 
root  in  the  best    feelings  of   the 


human  heart.  Tet  Uiia  1 
longed  to  a  lying,  ibiera 
treachere  xaoOp  while  ha 
came  of  a  tnbe  diaftiagini 
'  tnithfiil  and  haneat  to  a  ■ 
degree,  thoee  who  havn  had 
actions  with  them  deehrip 
seldom,  if  ever,  have  thsj 
them  commit  a  theft  or  tall 

(P-53).     , 
Attended    hy    a    minriei 

of  tmstworthj    and  fittSik 

nisters,     the     anthor     wid 

husband  and  a  friend,  who  i 

himself  the   management   1 

commissariat,  set  off  on  the  j 

which  broQght  them  as  far 

sides  of  the  Himalayan  mcN 

wall  as  English  exploren  h 

to  reach  for  some  time  to 

Unluckily  no  eeason  aeeni 

really  fitvoarable  for  aoA  i 

tions.    In  snmmer  the  grsat 

may  be  wrapped  in  mist  andi 

in  water  for  weeks  togeth 

winter   the  cold  is  piereia 

winds   fearfully  keen  and 

and  none  of  the  wild  finits 

be  found  with  which  the  1 

in  the  summer  would  eke  oe 

scanty  stock  of  proviskms. 

on  the  wholes  the  dangers  s 

conveniences  of  the  latter  tn 

less  formidable  than  those  ol 

and  mist,  and  November  wasi 

accordingly  as  the  time  Ibr  1 

out.     Even   here,  however 

were  doomed  in  some  mess 

be  foiled.    The  wet  and  tl 

seasons  have  no  such  rigid  I 

aries  as  those  which  popolsr 

is  apt  to  ascribe  to  them;  si 

travellers   found    themsriisi 

after  day  drenched  even  11 

tents    and    through     watai 

garments,  when  they  had  m 

to  walk  under  the  bluest  oi 

crunching  the    ice  beneath 

feet.    Bat  discomforts  come 

end  as  well  as  pleasures ;  mac 

the  grave  annoyances  osnsi 

this  strangely  long  oontiunsi 

wet  serv^  rather  to  add  si 

the  enjoyment  of  the 
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toil  was  rewarded  by  sights 
Icndour    and    beantj    rarely 
uifed   to  mortal  ejes.     The 
of  the  hoars  thus  spent  is 
Arly  interesting ;  nor  woald  it 
sible  to  do  it  jnstice,  or  even 
e  a  true   impression   of  its 
I  features,  without  extracts 
would   cover  far  too  mnch 
Wo  must  content  ourselves 
aying  that  some  of  the  most 
g  descriptions  relate  precisely 
10  effects  of  mountain  scenery 
in  the  Himalayas  are  seen 
perfection  of  loveliness  and 
iltogether  beyond  that  of  the 
plendid  visions  beheld  among 
ps  or  the  Andes.     The  mere 
of  height  even  of  those  peaks 
are  not  the   loftiest  in  this 
r  range,  won  Id  go  £eu*  towards 
iting  for  this;    but  the  still 
rast  proportions  of  the  few 
is  which  tower  above  these 
ipproachable   majesty  most, 
>viou8,  intensify  the  ordinary 
uena  of    sunrise   or   sunset 
untain   regions.     The  weird 
of    these    lonely    monarchs 
ng  in  the  light  of  a  sun  risen 
m,  while  the  lower  hills  and 
ore  their  valleys  are  wrapped 
dt'epest  night,  or  again  the 
r  flush  which  lingers  on  these 
ummits  long  after  the  ashen 
)f    late   twilight   has   given 
o  utter  darkness  below,  can 
be   forgotten  by  those  who 
matched   the   almost   imper- 
e    changes    which     convert 
jolitary  lamps  into  the  pin- 
bulwarks  of  a  world  of  ice. 
Q  whatever  point  it  may  be 
he  view  of  the   greatest  of 
io  mountains  seems  to  bring 
t   no   feeling  of   disappoint- 
Even  Kinchinjunga  in  some 
aspects  appears  unduly  de- 
l ;  but  the  exquisite  form  of 
Kverest,  combined  with  its 
ous  height,  ensures  to  it  an 
ited  majesty.  Of  her  attempt 
;ch  it  the  author  speaks  as 
little  short  of  sacrilege ;  but 


it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
merits  and  ^e  Talae-  of  her  picture 
to  be  told  that  this  wonderful 
monntain 

Po88e88C0  a  grace  and  gleam  far  beTond 
the  reach  of  Art,  which  can  only  be  miiMd 
by  the  inner  eye  and  can  neitner  be  por- 
trayed nor  deecribed.  I  prefer  using  Um 
Thibetan  to  the  English  name  .  .  .  be- 
cause the  natives,  who  regard  it  with  deep 
awe  and  reverence,  seem  to  hare  had  a 
fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  of  it — tha 
pnrdfit  and  noblest  type  on  earth  of  the 
Almighty  Architect — when  they  named  it 
Deodunga  ^Monnt  of  Qod).  I  had  all 
along  been  oreading  to  see  it ;  for,  as  Kinch- 
injunga had  slightly  disappointed  me  on 
nearer  approach,  becoming  depressed  and 
partially  hidden  by  nearer  mountains,  I 
feared,  as  some  writer  has  expressed  it,  the 
extinction  of  another  of  those  lights  which 
shine  along  one*s  pathway,  but  go  oat  like 
a  snnff  the  moment  one  eomes  within 
reach  of  the  fallllment  of  one's  hopes. 
But  here  I  am,  after  long  and  patient  writ- 
ing— ^for  it  was  the  dream  of  my  child- 
h(Md  to  see  this  nearest  point  of  earth  U> 
hearen — gazing  at  it  with  Dodily  eyes,  yet 
nerer  haying  conoetyed  anything  so  glori- 
ous, so  rast,  so  Ck)d-like.  How  nnntte^bly 
ethereal  they  look,  '  those  silent  pinnaeka 
of  aged  snow  I*  There  is  a  pnnty  not  of 
earth  in  that  solemn  stately  pile,  and  a 
beauty  indefinable  which  only  Turner,  that 
greatest  of  all  modem  painters,  .  .  .  coold 
represent.  .  .  .  As  I  sit  gasing  on  this 
magnificent  mountain,  so  earnest  and  pathe- 
tic in  iu«  great  loneliness,  a  passion  of  sun- 
light bursts  over  it,  and  I  feel  more  than 
ever  how  feeble  is  Art  in  its  power  of  re- 
prodnciog  Nature,  and  I  close  my  easel 
with  a  humbled  and  broken  spirit 

Bat  the  penalW  mnst  be  paid  by 
those  who  invade  the  land  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mist;  and  a  few 
minntes  will  suffice  to  blot  out  all 
this  radiant  splendour  under  a  thick 
cloud,  and  '  make  it  all  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  much  as  if  it  had  never 
been.'  Unfortunately  these  mists 
may  inflict  a  heavier  punishment. 
They  may  continue  luminous  and 
yet  be  blinding.  Marching  along  a 
piece  of  table  land,  our  travellers 
found  themselves  wrapped  in  a  veil 
through  which  the  sun  gleamed  like 
a  ball  of  fire. 

The  very  atmosphere  itself  seemed  to 
vibrate    and    be    composed   of  floatiog 
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sinenlse  of  sdow — glittering  atoms,  through 
which  the  sun  appeared  a  great  scorching 
eye,  most  painful  to  gaze  upon.  The  effect 
of  the  glare  upon  our  sight  was  greater 
now  than  I  have  power  to  describe,  and  the 
etEoTt  of  keeping  the  ejcs  open  such  tor- 
tore  that  they  were  streaming  with  enforced 
tears.  Had  there  been  but  a  particle  of 
blue  sky,  we  might  hare  found  relief ;  bat 
this  dating  mist,  which  enclosetl  us,  seemed 
but  to  serve  as  a  corradiation  for  the  sun. 
We  had  all,  of  course,  heard  of  snow- 
blindness ;  but  anything  so  distressingly 
painful  to  the  sight  as  this  we  never  had 
imagined.  The  poor  coolies  who  had  not 
provided  themselves  with  spectacles,  taking 
off  part  of  their  clothing,  now  cover  their 
eyes,  and  lunge  along  almost  blindfold 
(p.  410). 

These  were  but  the  beginnings 
of  tbo  troubles  which  they  were 
now  to  undergo.  Their  guide  mis* 
took  the  track,  or,  as  seems  alto- 
gether more  likelj,  wilfuUj  misled 
and  then  deserted  them.  The 
Kajee  of  Yangting  failed  to  keep  his 
promise ;  and  messenger  after  mes- 
senger, sent  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  bringing  supplies, 
was  despatched  in  vain,  or,  at  the 
least,  did  not  return.  The  plan  of 
advancing  further  was  necessarily 
arbandoned ;  and  in  serious  distress 
the  whole  party  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps,  until  they 
reached  Mount  Singaleelah,  whence 
they  turned  eastwards  to  visit  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Pemionchi. 
The  description  given  of  the  monks 
and  their  ways  is  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  nor,  unless  we  demur  to  the 
classification  of  Buddhists  among 
Pagans  (p.  532),  can  we  impugn  its 
accuracy.  The  author  was,  indeed, 
deeply  impressed  with  their  worship, 
and  she  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  chanting  of  their  service  as  a 


thing  never  to  be  Ibigetia 
memory  Iftsts. 

The  whole,  which  was  a  knd  ol 
w—  mng  in  the  rerj  dfptst 
pfeeenred  with  bm  "* 
Toieoi  mittiieal  mod  aaarwmmmag  | 
Emynowaad  tbaa  U^jprnmii 
for  a&  inataat ;  ateriHdeh,  tke  fill 
beipnniiig  Bome  frhdi  fhwieiMaH 
which  eouDdad  like  m  wQd  ' 
■ody,  they  all  took  «p  the 
onee  more  to  the  1 
thoog^  this  •^J^^* 
f;nage  with  whieh  wi 
It  aeureebr  eeemod  to  be  m  aa  1 
toagne,  lor  than  waa  a  iliaulfth 
the  lendering  of  tha  a  hula  lAi 
great  meaenca  aaablad  aa  ta.ft 
meeaiDg.  Now^  thair  vaieH  Ue 
deep  and  M^ama  uttaianee^  tibye 
be  mooniing  thdr  ^na  and  ehottci 
profoandest  humiliation  and  ■! 
meat ;  aow,  baiatinf  tetk  ia  jq 
denoe,  theyaaem  at  laat  hafinga 
the  temptations  to  ^udi  thaf  I 
exposed  in  soeeesaiTa  stagaa  of  en 
to  see  before  then  thapaomcs  of  1 
and  they  reach  aoma  omr  aal 
developmeDt  in  whieh  nil  Is  adon 
turt,  as  thsj  insgine  thanudvas  1 
into  the  reiy  nsisnes  of  tha  Mljj 


Whatever  be  the 
defects  of  their  philanopliyg 
monks,  the  Baihor  TTimitg,  an 
a  good  work ;  nor  in  aha  i 
way  loth  to  ndmowledge  the 
qnalitieeof  those  wboniebn 
by  their  Inboar.  Tbe 
chaptersof  thewotl 
another  picture  of 
and  manners  well  worlii  oM 
imd  we  may  veiy  mhfy  ag 
10  one  who  wisbei  to  tagm  1 
ideawhetherof  the 
by  the  author,  or  of  itn  i 
will  be  disappointed  if  he 
this  information  in  the  jag 
this  deliffhtfiil  Tdama 

a 
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E   LIFE  AND  LAYS  OP   FERDINAND   FKEILIGRATH. 

By  Karl  Blind. 


lOUGHOUT  Germany,  the 
lews  of  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
Frciligrath  struck  a  chord  of 
ithetic  sorrow.  Friends  and 
ad  for  many  years  past  been 
i  in  acknowledging  his  genius. 

they  who  could  scarcely 
e    the    stem    tones     of    his 

Republican  muse,  were 
ated  by  the  splendour  of  his 
rn  imagery,  or  charmed  by 
simple  but  deep-felt  la^'B  as 

Repose  of    Love,'   and  the 
able  *  Oh  !  love  while  Love  is 
.  Thee; 
n  averse  to    his  political  prin- 

readily  grant  to  him  even 
-under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor, 
)f  the  Prince  against  whom  ho 
unchedsome  of  his  most  wrath- 
fs — the  title  of  *  The  inspired 
of  the  Revolution.'        If  such 

testimony  of  those  who  stand 
From  the  Democratic  banner, 

easy  to  imagine  the  esteem 
liicli  ho  was  held  by  his 
r  associates.  By  the  nation 
L^e  he  is  cherished  both  a«  a 
and  a  Patriot.  All  that  are 
y  of  the  German  name,  honour 
lor  the  Tvrtaean  strains  ho 
uttered  in  the  hour  of 
)n  when  the  defection  of  such 
*ctaal  leaders  might  have 
ronsU'  turned  the  balance. 
i)uiler  the  Projj^ressist  party  of 
louse  of  Conimons  at  Berne, 
v'w  telegram  to  his  grim- 
en  widow,  *  deoply  de])loro 
>ss  of  the  truest  friend,  of  the 
siastic     sincfer    of    Freedlini, 

whose     atflicted    family    the 
Fatherland    is   plunged    in 


j\'. 


a  dear  friend's  fresh  grave  it 
writing  a  record  of  his  deeds, 
b  his  face  seems  yet  to  be 
g  the  living  and  striving,  and 


the  thought  can  scarcely  be  grasped 
of  his  having  gone  back  to  the 
Night  of  Ages.  Yet,  grief  mast 
yield  to  the  recognition  of  merit 
and  of  grreat  services  nobly  rendered 
by  one  of  Nature's  nobles.  I  will 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  activity  and  the  cba* 
racter  of  one  who  until  so  recently 
was  Germany's  greatest  living 
poet. 

Freiligrath  first  sang  himself 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  people 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  With 
a  roaster's  touch  he  then  opened,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  weird  realm  of  the 
ghastly  Desert,  the  parple  portals 
of  the  glowing  land  of  the  palm- 
grove ;  dazzling  the  eye  with  the 
wild  grandeur  of  his  richly-tinted 
pictures.  His  first  youthful  fi&ncy 
had  led  him  to  dream  of  the  icy, 
antarctic  North,  of  the  boundless 
prairies  and  the  mysterious  virgin 
forests  of  the  Far  West.  There  was 
something  gigantic  in  his  imagina- 
tion even  then.  A  mere  boy  of 
sixteen,  he  produced,  when  '  faint 
and  ill  and  sleepless  on  a  couch  of 
woe,'  a  very  remarkable  poem 
called  '  Iceland-Moss  Tea.'  The 
form,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is 
still  somewhat  crude,  as  may  be 
expected  from  so  young  an  aspirant. 
Yet,  a  wonderful  description  is 
given,  by  the  sufiering,  fever- 
stricken  boy,  of  that  saga-hallowed 
isle  which  has  preserved  for  us  the 
image  of  Eddie  GUxls  and  heroes ; 
and  thoughts  are  thrown  out  which 
now  seem  typical  of  the  poet's  later 
share  in  the  strife  for  human 
freedom.  In  the  green  beverage 
that  is  administered  to  his  sickness, 
he  sees  a  likeness  of  the  Chalice  of 
his  future  life.  He  feels  in  himself, 
as  in  yon  isle,  the  strife  of  Snow 
and  Fire : 
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Oh,  bo  it  thus :  Oh,  li't  nie  feel 
Tho  lava-tlood  in  ctcpj  Tein ! 
Be  mine  tho  vitl  thiit  cunquem  Pitin  : 

The  heart  of  rock— tho  Dcireii  of  steel  I 

Oh,  let  the  ilames  tlint  bgrn  usfLiI, 
AVithin  me  was  until  they  gluw, 
Vulcnncr-like,  llimagh  I'Vpn  the  snow 

That  in  few  jtiirs  shuU  strew  my  heiid '. 

Ami  as  the  etonen  that  Hecia  boc- 

Flung  op  to  HeaTOD  llirough  fiery  nun, 
Descend  like  tliunJerbutta  again 

Upon  the  diatant  Furoeso : 

Si  let  the  rude  but  barniog  rhymes, 
Cast  from  (be  cauUrun  of  niy  bruBSt, 
Again  fiill  fliifhinji  tlovn,  and  rest 

On  human  hearts  in  Girtbeat  etimes  ! 

Freili^ratlk's  early  circumstancei 
rany  be  gone  over  in  few  words. 
Bom  at  Detmold,  in  the  Korth  of 
Germany,  June  17,  1810;  the  son 
of  a  public  tcatlicr :  be  was  edn- 
cMitfd  at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  tift«cn,  he 
was  bonnd  apprentice  to  a  merchant 
at  Soest — once  a  Hanseatic  city, 
bat  lonff  ago  fallen  to  the  poaition 
of  an  insignificant  country  town. 
His  parents  did  not  possess  the 
pecnni&ry  means  that  wonld  hare 
allowed  the  talentt-d  youth  to  pre- 
pare for  University  studies.  Had 
not  his  capabilities  lain  in  a  direc- 
tion independent  from  siieh  training, 
there  might  have  been  another 
instance  of  a  mute  and  inglorioas 
Milton.  But  poets  arc  bom,  not 
made ;  nod  bom  poets  cannot  easily 
be  crushed. 

At  the  age  of  twenly-ouc,  Freili- 
grath  became  a  clerk  in  a  banking- 
bonso  at  Amsterdam.  There  he 
sat,  keeping  bnoks  and  writing 
letters,  'whilst  his  mind's  eyo  con- 
jured up  poetical  images  from  tho 
cold,  pro8.iic  correspondence  with 
far  distant  lands.  At  AniBterdam 
he  remained  for  about  six  years, 
dividing  his  time  l>etwecn  the  ledger 
and  the  lyre.  With  great  zeal  he 
studied  there  foivign  latiguages,  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  bis  later  extensive 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  literature.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  in  1837,  he  found  himself 
famoDs  tbrongh  a  series  of  power- 


fuldeacrij 
of    irhicD, 

words,  wot) 
paiotingB.  iuw^^  striking  «« 
1  IngB  roiigt)  over  •<■  tial 
<  wt  a  laivr  wHt«r,  36btm 
ocnerr,  ImU  t^albi  him,  fbr  fl 
sake,  a  Poetical  Cin.-timna«j|B 
of  tbfl  World.  Afl«r  twu  JM 
mora  of  commorcial  pnnsil^ 
Barmen,  Freiljgmth  devotod  !■ 
Bolf  entinty  to  the  Moaea. 

In  tlM  old  Dntcli  capttai.  mh 
be  had  frequent  inlereoorec  w 
skippen  bnd  traders  thai  » 
from  and  went  to  foreign  duMi,! 
fitncy  had  l>ecn  rapidly  Bortn 
into  tropical  bloom.  *  Ampbitnt 
DompoBod  in  spring,  tS^i,  it  h 
to  the  point.  He  e«es  a  ilup 
that  name  lying  in  pott;  it  k 
arnved  from  the  East,  in  Uay. 
beantifhl  concoit  tbereapMi  an 
in  hia  mind.     He  finds  that— 

Til  Hay  the  ytimig,  the  blooai^ 
Who  alls  file  ;Sonth  hi*  ham*. 

That  in  tfau  st.itely  t«w1 
Carthi  bloc  ware  has  coat; 

Thia  idea  is  worked  oat  ia 
Beriea  of  charming  roproceatartai 
Not  the  Wist  graoefol  amon^tfa 
is  the  picture  of  tho  alalia  A 
float  on,  with  proplietio  flisH  ' 
the  heraUs  of  the  voong  G«d  ' 
Sprin|^,  vho  liad  'hitliMlo  ba 
dreamily  rectiiiing,  in  India'tBii 
yan  shadpo,  near  tlie  Ma.iha( 
watching  the  ship  aa  it  wa*  aha 
to  weigh  nnrhor.  Withoal  ksM 
ing  what  gucKl<  his  roomy  vim 
harbonred,  the  rjiptain  of  iheU) 
phitrUa  had  brought  him  o*«r ' 
the  North.  There  the  God  na| 
npon  onr  shores  lik»  a  m^pciai 
enddenlj  decking  tho  oartk  wfl 
verdure  and  bright  hues,  h  wixil 
be  difficult  to  match  the  iakna 
beauty  of  this  thought,  CritkM 
as  to  minor  details  ia  easily  ds 
armed  by  the  ci^vati&g  iim  W 
imagery  of  the  whole. 

In  some  of  these  eariierpo^MW 
see  the  author  nowandthsawaUa 
inahighl7«-*=-'^ ' *"— *^ 
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s  and  his  sceneiy  with  almost 
sh  fidelity.  At  other  times, 
38  in  true  romantic  style  on  a 

throngh  forest-glades,  where 
ind  flower,  tree  and  beast,  all 
r  to  him  magic-bound,  and 
irns  for  the  word  that  would 

the  spell  and  reveal  the 
ry*s  meaning.  Most  critics, 
eir  sweeping  manner,  have 
ed,  either  by  way  of  praise  or 
evcrse,  that  Freiligrath  has 
\g  to  do  with  the  romantic 
The  fairy-like  '  Kevenge  of 
owors  '  might  alone  have  pre- 
1  them  from  uttering  this 
n.  Again,  quite  a  different 
,  a  melancholy  strain  of 
z  pessimism,  marks  the  Sand 
and     Sea     Songs.       The 

changing  sands  of  Ocean's 
I ;  the  vast,  ever  -  moving 
^-ard  of  the  ancient,  cruel  sea, 

'neath  its  gloomy  waves  has 

ages  whelmed  cities  and 
-these  are  themes  on  which 
>et*s  phantasy  enlarges  with  a 
ranging  from  depth  of  feeling 
ror  and  to  a  bizarre  ghastli- 
s  of  Hoffmann's  nightmares, 
jreat  difference  of  style  and 
lit  may  be  found  in  Freili- 
s  earliest  productions.  Not 
^  there  a  first  manner  and  a 
I  manner,  but  there  are  seve- 

thcm  at  one  and  the  same 

You  may  find  resemblances 
brush  of  Mem  ling  and  Metsys. 
nay  be  reminded  of  Tieck 
Thland.  You  may  discover 
es  with  the  spirit  from  which 
v's  siuhu'ss  is  fed.  J  Jut  all 
ipparently  ineongi'uous  modes 
eeption  have  the  impn»ss  of  a 
ter  peculiarly  belonging  to 
^mth.  The  picturesque  was, | 
bt,  his  forte.  For  that  reason 
J  bv  some  been  held  to  l)e  a 
'  *  objective '  jxH't.  He  was 
I)  render  graphically  the  ar- 
i^pect  of  things,  but  to  lack 
iderstanding  of  their  secret 
ind  to   be   deficient    in    the 

expression   of  human  sym- 


pathies. Ideas  may,  however,  be 
given  also  iu  an  objective  form. 
Not  every  one,  it  is  true,  will  so 
easily  detect  them  there,  than  if 
they  are  uttered  with  more  indi- 
vidual self-assertion.  What  to  the 
one,  in  a  landscape  or  a  sea-piece^ 
is  mere  grass,  and  trees,  and  rock, 
and  water,  will  to  the  other  speak 
with  a  thousand  suggestive  or  tell- 
ing voices. 

This  background  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  is  often  but  slightly  and 
rapidly  indicated  in  Freiligrath's 
early  poems.  Seldom  it  is  wanting* 
altogether.  Often  there  are,  in  his 
desoriptions,  unexpected  gleams  and 
touches  of  reflection.  He  was  not  a 
mystic ;  but  he  fully  felt,  wit-h  ShdU 
ley,  that  there  exist,  in  this  world, 
'  infinite  depths  of  unknown  ele- 
ments, massed  into  one  impenetrable 
mask.'  He  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  that  continual  peering  into 
oneself  which  paralyses  the  will. 
A  few  feverish  moments  excepted, 
he  was  never  given  to  the  once 
fashionable  malady  of  Weltschmerz. 
But  he  did  not  quite  escape  from 
the  effects  of  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm 
which  lays  hold  of  a  true  Skald's 
soul ;  witness  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Grabbe.  On  another  occasion, 
he  sings : 

Sir  nchliffen  Jahre  Inng  in  tueiner  Bntst, 
WU  Erg  vn  AScharkt ; — ick  hab*  u  nvckt 

Last  Lirdtr  tiff  mir  in  der  SfeU  ruhten, 
Wrh  niir^  zu  iiffnen  ikr  verborgen  Thor! 
Wif  kochnid  Htrzhlut  brccken  vie  hervor, 
Vnhtmmbar!  ach  /    und    ick  —  ick  mii» 
fjerbluien  ! 

This  is  *■  subjective '  enough.  As 
a  rule,  Freiligrath  keeps  the  hidden 
gate  of  grief,  which  acts  as  a  sluice 
upon  the  fiery  stream  of  sentiment, 
well  closed.  Depth  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
may  however  often  be  gathered 
from  slight  external  indications. 
Such  feeling — to  cite  one  of  his 
very  first  productions— exists  in 
his  'Emigrants'  (1832),  albeit  the 
whole  is  mcriptive,  and  only  a  few 
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introdactoiy  wordi,  and  s  passing 
bint  towards  tbe  end,  bring  in  an 
expressed  sentiment.  It  is  on  ac- 
coDnt  of  this  implied  feeling  that 
Ilia  piclnre  of  German  men,  and 
of  Black  Forest  nrmidcna  slim  and 
brown,  with  braided  tresses  neat, 
who  go  from  their  vine- clad  valleys, 
and  from  tbe  monntains  where  the 
Alp-herd's  bom  rings,  to  far  Mis- 
sonri's  silent  banks,  has  so  long 
remained  a  favoonto  poem  with 
German  reader. 


In  brilliant  rendering  of  the 
Goloars  of  Oriental  life,  Freiligrath 
liad  not  bis  eqnal.  '  From  Hecla's 
frozen  fields  of  ice  to  India's  forests, 
rich  with  myrrh  and  spice,' men  were 
transported  at  his  will  and  pleasarc. 
These  are  tbe  words  .jnstly  used 
by  bia  highly-gifted  daughter  in 
a  charming  poetical  dedication, 
which  she  has  prefixed  to  the 
English  version  o£  a  number  of 
bis  poems.'  It  may  acem  strange 
in  onr  present  days  when  I  say 
that  even  the  wild  flight  of  fancy  by 
which  the  poet  carried  his  listeners, 
as  on  a  Faust's  mantle,  into  distant 
zones,  had  a  1  iberating  efTect  on  men's 
minds.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  op. 
pressive  condition  in  which  Germany 
washeldwhon  Frciligrath  first tnned 
bis  lyre,  even  the  poetical  Fata 
ilorgana  of  strange,  far-away  lands 
was  welcome  to  not  a  few,  almost 
like  an  elisir  of  liope — like  the  pro- 
mise of  a  region  in  which  Liberty 
of  Tbonglit  might  spread  her  shin- 
ing wings. 

At  least,  some  of  these  famed 
Easl«m  and  African  desci-iptioas 
may  here  be  singled  out.  For  in- 
stiincc  : — '  Were  I  near  Mecca's 
saeredWall:'  'TbeJIoorishPrince;' 


"Tin  A  the    DmM 

'The SI       :oi  -  'TbeStaM 

'  "Tho  liicm:s  -  The  Travobi 

Viuoa'  (^vea  m  ono  of  the  tm 
laldonfl  H  ■-  Tbe  Spectre  Cuivw* 
'Under  Ibe  Palm  Tran,'  k 
'Hinge.*  Of  tbeae,  'The  Urn 
Bide '  ii  perhaps  tnoat  nowcffa) 
limning,  most  stritcing  id  faoUai 
of  colonr^  bnt  verging  ob  Ii 
bisMTfl.  This  latter  tfwt  nw 
outeren  more  markedly  in  * AAia 
Homage;*  'By  the  Coapi;'  a 
*  Scipio.'  There,  tbe  trrribte  tni 
fnlneea  of  the  scenes  sketched  m 
with  aa  eSect  of  blood-oiHIii 
realiam.  In  these,  ad  ia  ott 
tropie  thsnies,  the  choice  of  fanij 
BonoroiiB  words  as  rhymes  a 
sedn  M.vdy  to  the  locaJ  oolov. 
has  been  said  that  thcee  Aj» 
b  loe  themselves  on  the  rt^ 
ot  DIB  T&FNes  like  many-ooloOT 
bntteiflies,  banging  in  the  i^ 
of  faobwtic  flowers  from  «In 
they  di>w  the  noctAr.  Tli»  * 
freqaentnso  of  this  allowable  dm 
of  impieniiig  the  earifi,how«nr^ 
to  mar  no%<r  and  then,  by  tbe  dm 
clink  and  tinkle  of  the  rhyiQ*,i 
otherwiae  well- maintained  artiri 
hannony. 

A  deeply-moving  sabject  is  'T 
Spectre  Caravan.'  It  wuntdfomi 
be  posnble  to  combine  morapovi 
fdlly  the  4.-utniucing  niipiKt  oti 
Desert  with  thu  bnrrani  of  ntoH 
nal  spnke.  Tbe  strength  aadHil 
pliancy  of  the  German  laa^ 
come  out  grandly  tn  this  HHn 
lay.  Indeed,  ondiT  Wvilifind 
1  Is  no  bound  seemed  to  be  ■ 
to  ibe  ptiwtic  power  of  Qetm 
speech.  A  few  versni,  well  n 
dered,  bot  still  not  givinga  fnUid 
of  the  original,  may  here  be  cjairii 
as  a  specimen  of  style : 


■  rofmt  Jrem  Ih'  German  of  Frrdinand  Frntigr^k.  Edited  tij  hM  IlHgkl 
(Mn.  Kiite  Frti I ignith-K rocker).  Leipzig:  Bernbud  Tsnelmils.  TiMitna'  8bv 
Low.  Son.  nnj  ^tUr&Ion.  1S69.  Thv  traaslatioiii  an,  partly  bf  the  ladj  sfiHrtMi 
U  1.  C.  Mantcnn,  W.  Nind.  H.  K  Shirlfr,  C.  T.  Bnoka,  I.  B.  Cawriy,  J^ 
.McCarthy,  A.   Bntk^rriUc,  Mai;  Horitt,  William  Howilt,  W.  B.  AsUmt.  J.  (Mk 
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it  midnight,  io  the  desert,  where  we 
ted  on  the  gzx>und  ; 
ny  Beddaweens  were  sleeping,  and 
Mf  steeds  were  stretched  around, 
distance  Uy  the  moonlight  on  the 
mntains  of  the  Nile, 

0  ctmcl  bones  that  strewed  the  sands 
'  many  nn  arid  mile. 

• 

le  Htillne<t9  was  unbroken,  save  at 
mieots  I  y  a  cry 

)ome  stniy  belated   vulture  sailing 
ickly  down  the  sky, 

snortings   of  a   sWping  steed  at 
,teri<  fancy  wen, 

hurried  warlike  niuttcriugs  of  some 
^niing  Beddaween. 

b^'huld!  a  sudden  Mundquake — and 
ireeii  the  earth  and  moon 
mighty  h(»st  of  shadows,  as  from  out 
me  dim  L&goon ; 

ur  coursers  gapped  a  ith  terror,  and  a 
rill  shook  even*  man, 
t"  rrv  was:  *  Allah  Akliar! — *tis  the 
K-ctn*  Caravan  I  * 

y  came,  their  huelehs  faces  toward 
eooa  evermore ; 

y  camf>,  long  files  of  camels,  and  of 
»meu  whom  they  bore ; 
and  merchaiitM,  youthful  maidens, 
urinj^  pitchers  like  Rel)0cca; 
hind  them  troops  of  horsemen,  dash- 
er, hurrying  on  to  Mecca  I 

.nd  mor<*I  thephantom-pfiireantover- 

a«loAve<l  all  the  plainn. 

lie  L'hastly  camel   bones  arose,  and 

•cw  to  ciinu'l  trains  ; 

11*  wliirlinu:  column-eloudjf  of  s;iud  to 

nn>  in  «hi.''ky  gjirbs. 

af(H)t  as  Ibuljeo  pi lirrims— there,  as 

arrior««  on  their  'oarbsl 

•e  \vr  knew  the  ni^ht  was  come,  when 

1  wltom  Death  had  son^ht  and  found, 
airo  amid  tiie  santls  whereon  their 
i.'hsvtt  lleach  around, 

y  lt'^i«»ns  from  I  ho  darkness  of  their 
:iMjn»i  I<»w  anil  lono, 
n   <l!ni   pHKHssion  march  to  kiss  the 
iaaba's  Holy  Stone. 

iind  morel  the  last  in  onler  have  not 

;i'»«'i-<l  acro'^s  the  plain. 

le  fir>t  with  slacken«*<l  bridle  fast  nre 

yin;r  back  ajrain. 

\  '.ip»'  Vt-rde  s  pjihny  summit!*,  even  to 

lal'-el-Mandrb's  sind>, 

have  sped  ere  yet  njy  charter,  wildly 

.•ariu}!,  breaks  his  bantls. 

pre!  hold  the  plun{;in^  horses;  each 
lan  to  his  cluirgers  head ! 


Tremble  not  an  timid  sheep-flocka  tremblt 

at  the  lion*s  tread! 
Fear  not,  though  jon  waving  mantles  fiin 

yon  as  they  hasten  on ; 
Call  on  Allah! — and  the  pageant,  ere  yoo 

look,  again  is  gone. 

Patience!   till  the  morning  breezes  ware 

again  your  turban's  plume. 
Morning  air  and  rosy  dawning  are  their 

heralds  to  the  tomb. 
Once  again  to  dust  shall  daylight  doom 

these  Wanderers  of  the  Night. 
See,  it  diiwnsl^a  joyous  welcome  neigh  oar 

horses  to  the  Light ! 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  hero  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jnstin 
McCarthy,'  who  himself  has  given 
excellent  versions  of  varioos  poems 
of  Freiligrath.  Mr.  McCarthy  ap* 
parently  does  not  believe  in  the 
well-known  saying:  *  Let  me  make 
a  people's  songs,  and  I  do  not  caro 
who  makes  its  laws.'  Ho  attributes 
slight^  if  any,  valae  to  political 
poesy.  He  thinks  Freihgrath's 
political  ballads  are  'among  the 
only  prodactions  bearing  his  name 
which  Time  has  destined  for  that 
wallet  wherein  he  carries  alms 
for  oblivion.'  Bat  of  his  other 
poems  he  says : 

The  grand,  the  stem,  the  lonely,  oven  the 
Kjivage  and  the  awful  forms  of  nature,  find 
the  closest  and  the  dearest  place  in  hi» 
imagination.  .  .  .  His  Oriental  pas- 
sion is  the  most  anient,  the  most  unfeigned, 
and  the  most  vivid  in  its  expression,  exhi- 
bitetl  by  any  poet  or  prose  writer  I  know 
of  .  .  .  Goethe's  *  West- Ristcrn  Divan,* 
Thomas  Moore's  '  lialbi  Rookli,*  Kikckert*» 
'  ICastom  Poems,'  and  many  others,  are  evi- 
dences of  this  skill  carried  to  a  very  high 
degree.  But  no  one  of  these  remarkable 
and  celebrated  productions,  however  some 
of  them  may  excel  Freiligrath's  poems  in 
other  respects,  can  compare  with  his  in  the 
reality  of  the  feeling,  in  the  verisimilitude, 
in  the  genuine  spiiit  of  the  East,  which 
belong  to  them.  .  .  .  The  beams  of 
the  Eiist  have  wakened  more  music  in  this 
Western  singer  tbin  ever  they  drew 
from  the  fabled  harp  of  Memnon.  Any 
other  effort  at  Eastern  description  in  poetry 
seems  cold,  pale,  and  sunless,  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  some  of  these  glowing 
verses.    ...    Ho   does  not  trunsgrtsa 
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LessiDg*8  famous  law,  which  aisigns  space 
to  the  painter  and  time  to  the  poet,  ns  their 
respective  domains.  In  other  wordff,  he 
does  not  describe  objects  in  themselres  and 
their  own  details;  but  only  some  act  of 
motion  or  event  which  includes  thom»  and 
of  itself  8Ugji:c!»t»  their  nature  and  appear- 
ance. .  .  .  But  all  Freiligrath's  poems 
do  not  breathe  a  tropic  air ;  And  it  must  be 
said  thiit  many  of  his  ballads  hare  mndi 
of  softness  and  sweetness,  many  an  ezqni- 
bito  touch  of  vague  pathos — gleams  of  deep 
sjTiipjithy  with  the  very  soul  of  nature, 
rlirc  in  their  vi.Mtings  to  anyone,,  and  all 
iiuutterable  to  any  but  the  true  poet. 

Tbc  stir  these  songs  made  at  tho 
time  was  great  indeed.     Chamisso 
readily  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the    '  charact eristic     individuality, 
the  original  power,  the  fnlnesa  of 
the  poetic  element,'  in  Freiligrath. 
In   '  liecollections  '   recently    pub- 
lished. Dr.  Beta  testifies  to  the  nigh 
opinion  which  tho  grey-haired  poet 
held  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
then  rising  bard.     '  Since  this  one 
hasbegnn  to  chant' — Ghamissoflaid, 
holding  out  to  his  visitor  a  new  vo- 
lume of  Freiligrath' s  poems — 'wo 
have  all  become  mere  sparrows!* 
Wolfgang  Menzel  spoke  of  the  *  lofty 
l)enuty  '  of  tho  young  poet's  soogs. 
*They  lead  us/  he  wrote,  *to  expect 
prrcat  things  from  this  mind  fnll  of 
deep  feeling,  which  has  the  mastery 
over  the  realm  of  fancy  and  of  lan- 
guage.'   Arnold  Ruge,  in  a  criticism 
published  in  1 839 — that  is,  years  be- 
fore Freiligrath  had  joined  the  Libe- 
ral ciinse — acknowledges  that  there 
is  so  luuc'h  conscions   art   in   that 
singer,  so    great   a    profundity  of 
poetical  exjwrienoe,  aa  to  render  it 
unsafe  for  any  reviewer  to  approach 
him  in  the  too    common  style  of 
fasv-<r<)in<r  criticism. 

III. 

When  those  favourable  opinions 
were  expressed,  the  jwpnlar  poet 
had  not  ranged  himself  yet  with 
that  Liberal  Opposition  which  in 
the  days  before  1841S  gradually 
drew  within  its  ranks  the  lx»st  intel- 
lects of  the  nation.  At  Berlin  and 
Vienna  no  Parliaments  existed 
then.        But      the     echo     of    the 


speeo  BiioMS  boU  1 

pn  f       h  rang  tbm^ 

Champers  «  bhe  amallT  ^ 
States,  shocdc  pnbKo  opnk 
and  anon  indenotieal^  gi 
F^nstia  and  Auatrik  C 
bmtal  oenaondiip  of  tta 
the  Bubilfl^  apntn  Kkn  a 
writers  now  and  tbon  psHli 
triumphal  danoe.  Jn,  wf 
terrifying  penaltiea,  aeonfcp 
presses  ooatterad  thair 
through  anseen  hands  ofs 
and  coontry.  Impnoua 
political  offenoea  was  of  th 
omel  kind ;  yet  oiitlnHJiSH 
good  caose  often  taafflod  ihs  I 
whofelt  nnattesaiUyponlsd  J 
strange  self-aaoriAoo. 

In  not  a  few  nnirnrsitiM,  1 
Bnrschensohaft  leaTsnwodi 
new  shape.  Aiihe  xiskofd 
ing  all  their  prospeota  inKiih 
men  banded  together  in 
league  for  the  flstahTiahmsi 
free  Commonwealth.  WhSk 
tions  profesBora  eaponadsd 
moderate  GonaiitatMmal  II 
which  at  any  ynnmmm(k  oooU 
^em  into  sore  ~~ 
ohokrio  Grown 
mocratio  principleaB 
of  pfailoaophieal  dsli^ 
eagerly  niaouased 
advanced  goazd  of  the  1 
youth.  A  learned  aas 
Hoffinann  Yon  EaOenleta 
a  wanderer^a  atall^  and,  a 
from  towntotown^alwe|aJ 
ble  with  the  poliee^  even  tM 
if  he  were  a  conuMMiTagiaBi 
to  fire  men  into  boUet  af| 
b^  singing  himself,  miaali 
his  pohtiad  aqoiba.  B 
time  when  men  of  lofcr  dh 
did  humble  work,  for  the  ( 
their  sufiering  oonntir,  shsi 
downtrodden  by  hearUess  e 
wights. 

Georg    Herwegh,     tho 
Swabian  poet^  had  cast  in 
with  this  Oppoaiiion.     Befivi 
Anastasius    Ghun  (Count 
perg)  had  appeared  aa  a  j 
troubadour.      Frans    Dng 
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)Dg8  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
D,'  bad  darted  his  sdsthe- 
ns  against  the  powers 
Bat  Freiligrath  still  pro- 
stand  on  a  higher  beacon 
e  battlements  of  Party.* 
guage,  sach  as  tho  iras- 
of  singers  delights  in, 
bandied  about  between 
pposite  camps.  Yet,  an 
bser^er  might  have  fore- 

which  flag  the  fervid 
riental  life  would  one  day 
self.  Even  then,  there 
Hionally,  thi*oagh  his  de- 
)f  rugged  or  beauteous 
10  image  of  struggling 
d  of  suffering  Humanity 
'  Songs  of  the  Gueux,'  or 
I  Widow,'  in  which  priest- 
ignantly  denounced. 
th*s  fancy  was  not  all 
in  those  days,  with  the 
oiis  and  leopards.  Nor 
^inantic  Drachenfels  and 
:  the  only  objects  of  his 
c;  solicitude  at  home.  The 
it  will  be  remembered,  is 
liu  lopfcnd  of  tlie  love  of 
111     llildej^undc,    which 

theme  fur  Schiller's 
ro*.^L,^eiiburg.'  Having 
y  thrown  down  in  a 
liter  night,  the  noble 
f  Rolandseck,  an  orna- 
JUienish  scenery,  was 
lanks  to  a  poetical  appeal 
:yiit\i.  From  the  same 
)  date  several  love  poems 
:ingthe  ditferent  stages  of 
ooing  and  success.  Some 
•o  part  of  the  poet's  per- 
•y .  He  only  sang  a  few  of 
it  is  an  error  to  say,  as 
one  by  some  critics,  that 
:)gether  wanting  in  tho 
)n'ssion  of  such  human 
s  rt'fer  to  the  joys  of  love, 
•ief  of  despair,  to  the 
rtiiig,  and  kindred  sub- 
Wild  Flowers'  (*Mit 
,  in  which  a  lover  binds 
.  })oor  nosegjiy  of  wild 
pical  of  his  poverty  and 
passion,  is  in  Freiligrath's 


most  original  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  his '  Repoae  in  Loye '  has,  in 
tone,  mnch  of  Uhland's  '  Die  Ahge^ 
schiedenen.* 

So  la$8  miek  stiffen  okne  Ende^ 
So  tam  miek  Bitten  fur  undfur  ! 
Le^  deime  beiden  frommm  Hamle 
Auf  die  erhUete  Stime  mir  ! 
Auf  Tnemen  Knien,  ffu  deinen  Fustev, 
Da  lass  miek  ruhn  in  tnmkner  Lust ; 
Lass  mich  das  Auge  selig  schlkssen 
In  deinem  Amit  an  dtiner  Brust ! 

In  a  third  poem  of  this  kind,  tho 
loyer  is  compared  to  a  fowler : 

....    Hersckwirrst  du  aus  detn 

Laube, 
Umflatterst  furchtlos  meine  Huttentkur! 
Hiirst  nur  avf  mich,  Inst  meine  fromme 

Taube, 
Blst  Nachtigall  und  treue  Lerchs  mir  ! 
Enffliehst  mir  nimmerf — susser  stets  und 

helier 
Weht  mir  dein  FtOgd^  tout  mir  dun  Gesamg  ! 
Die  Game  ruhn  :—gl^kseFger  Vogelsteller, 
J)as  war  dein  Utzter,  war  dein  hester  Fang  ! 

Those  who  have  been  intimate 
with  Freiligrath  know  that  several 
well-marked  traits  of  his  have  foand 
but  scanty  expression  in  his  poems 
— or  none  at  all.  Very  shy  in 
public,  but  of  the  most  amiable  con- 
vivial disposition  among  a  restricted 
circle  of  friends,  he  has  not  given 
any  gleeman's  song  to  a  nation 
famed  for  its  Bacchic  literature. 
Full  of  humour,  when  with  a  few 
associates  ;  and  enjoying  pleasantry 
with  the  heartiest  laughter,  he  has 
not  worked  that  vein  at  all  in 
his  printed  lays.  This  is  to  bo 
regretted.  I  myself  possess  one  of 
these  private  poetical  effusions  of 
his,  which  he  addressed  to  us  after 
we  had  l)een  together  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  is  replete  with  sportive 
humour  and  heartiness.  The  reason 
of  his  having  published  notliing  of 
that  kind  must  probably  be  sought 
in  the  retiring  nature  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  readily  set  aside  his  own 
personality — barring  a  few  occa- 
sions when '  the  storm  and  stress 
of  i^assion  swept  away  tho  artificial 
dam  he  had  purposely  set  ap.  Per- 
haps the  same  reason  holds  good  for 
his  earlier  hesitation  as  regards 
political  partisanship. 


(jijii 
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Still,  there  arc  signs  that  he 
vaguely  felt  even  in  younger  years 
that  to  which  afterwards  he  gave 
the  most  fearless  expression.  In 
his  introduction  to  *•  Picturesque 
and  Romantic  Westphalia,' — in 
which  Levin  Schiicking  co-operated 
with  him — he  sits,  a  free  judge  of 
the  Vehmgericht,  in  the  cnair,  call- 
ing around  him  the  Deliverers  and 
Patriots  of  old — Armin  the  Cheru- 
skian,  Jastus  Moser,  and  other 
champions  of  German  right.  From 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  Sahara  he 
goes  back  to  the  red  earth  of  his 
own  Westphalian  home. 

Die  PahirJorr/y  ihr  Wilsttustauh  rerweki:^- 
Ans  Ilcrz  Jrr  Hinnath  ttir/t  $ich  der  Pbet, 
Eui  Andcrtr  nnd  doch  Derselbe, 

Later  on  lio  gives  us  *  Auch  eine 
Rhcin-Sagc.*  It  is  dedicated  to 
Karl  Simrock,  tho  distinguished 
Gerraanistic  writer  and  poet,  to- 
gether with  whom  Freiligrath  then 
edited  tho  '  Rhenish  Year-book  for 
Art  and  Poetry/  The  patriotic 
spirit  begins  to  get  the  mastery,  in 
that  poem,  over  the  Oriental 
longings.  Tho  green  waves  of  the 
vine- clad  German  river  have  washed 
from  the  poet's  bi^ain  the  accumu- 
lated sand  of  the  Desert.  With  an 
'  tvo,  «\Xo  Xt'orra,'  ho  uncere- 
moniously bids  the  camels  and  the 
lions  to  go  their  way.  Seeing  with 
astonishment  that  the  fair  banks  of 
the  Rhine  arc  still  haunted  by  the 
Dragon  of  ^lonkdom,  he  asks  for 
sword  and  buckler  to  battle  against 
the  monster.  In  self-travesty  he  ac- 
cepts the  name  of  a  *  Van  Amburgh 
of  German  Poesy ' — a  tamer  of  beasts 
that  must  be  caged  or  killed. 
Against  the  haughty  Archbishop 
of  Koln  he  boldly  runs  a-tilt.  The 
struggles  of  our  present  days  against 
theocratic  insolence  moved  his 
heart  already  more  than  thirty-five 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  also,  he 
is  known  to  have  taken  great  in- 
terest in  Niklas  Becker* s  '  Sie  solleu 
ihn  nicht  haben,* — a  reply,  more 
patriotic  perhaps  than  poetic,  to 
the    French    hankering  after   the 


Rhine  frontier  ondBr  tbe  \ 
of  Thiers. 

'AGhUdn  rsTale'CEin 
marchen')  ia  anothflr  of  hi 
patriotio  allegoriea*  In  on 
It  reminds  vs  of  nUnid' 
chen'  C  A  TUo of  ChEDMB 
Oostav  SchwaJbi  liks  Cham 
helped  in  makiniir  Fveil^itt 
prodactions  better  known; 
tone  of  the  BwnfaMa  Mho 
sionally  tinges  the  hm 
Westphalisa  bnrd.  it 
vrouffht  fonn,  the  'Kisi 
chen  stigmatises  the  siiii 
tntional  deeds  of  King  Bnai 
of  Hanover.  Thehrothenl 
who  were  among  the  Se 
Gottingen  that  resUsd 
tyranny,  are  dttdet^d  i 
specially  happy  allnsiTencHi 
best  spirit  of  the  'llsiehsi 
seem  to  hesr  warbling  woo 
from  a  glen ;  to  soent  tha 
eating  perfiune  of  tha  wild 
Yet,  political  sentnooni 
through  this  sylvan  Uyll 
mountain-torrent  wzathli% 
ing  over  rooks. 

Ag^iin,  the  *  Visum'  An 
mentioned.  It  was  writtss  a 
when  Freiligrath  was  i 
rapidly  forming  his  views.  L 
way-worn,  late  of  an  evenag 
iron  gate  of  a  chnrdmiKd  a 
Ehine,  the  poet  Mis  uto  si 


msile  in  leaf  and  siasi:  fl 

taroal  fiBgniK7  oftm 
him  into  a  dream.  Aea  fl 
wreaths  of  the  Bhins^  a  f 
form  advances  towaids  hiai 
Zinkffref,  who  had  polri 
stmcK  the  lyre  during  Ihs 
of  the  Thirty  Teaxa'War,  M 
bleeding  Germania  lay  a  \ 
victim.  Zinkgref  had  di«d 
Goar,  where  neiligrath  noi 
The  phantom  form  calls  a] 
to  join  the  stmggle  for  finet 


leh  tamg  injtmtm  Stnks: 
*  Drumgtket  tmjfer  •■/'<— 
TrUt  du  amek  mtfim  StitB 
Der  Freiktit,  aU  §im  " 
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Itfistn  anile  ichmetttra  ! 
o,l.va>Achl,w>i,Bann! 
ndiakommcndm  Wetttm 
'.a:  '  Drum  geiti  iapftr  an .'' 

are  Gomc  e&ectiTe  archaio 
a  this  martial  lay.  Like 
ind    Uhland,    Frciligrath 

judicioiiB  selection,  intro* 
7  re-introdnced,  into  onr 
laugaagc,  graphic  words 
rom  the  strong  well  of 
leech,  or  striking  locutions 
id  been  lost.  Here  and 
c  '  Vision '  has  a  ring 
3  tlio  patriotic  appeals  of 
<r  Hans  Sacha.  The  pre- 
t  of  a  coming  strife  full  of 
i  is  most  patlictically  ren- 
\.ll  tlieao  poems  were  com- 
iforo  Freiligrath  formally 
r  to  the  People's  party, 
.y,  1841,  he  married  Ida 
The  daughter  of  Professor 
-,  Weimar,  she  had,  as  a 
;n  the  favourite  of  Oiiethe, 
ompany  of  whose  grand- 
she  grew  np.  Through 
lilst  they  were  on  a  visit  at 
n  the  Rhine,  an  acquaint- 
as  accidentally  bronght 
hich  was  to  ripen  into  a 
hful  companionship.  Soon 
marriage,  Freiligrath  went 
istadt,  occupied  with  the 
>n  of  a  paper  specially 
to  P^nglish  literature.  Bal- 
;kcns,    and   other   notable 

promi.sed  to  become  con- 
Owing  to  the  sudden 
ral  of  the  publishers,  the 
[ell  through.  About  this 
^iligrath  made  the  acquaint- 

Ge  II  era  I  von  Radowitz, 
rwards  played  a  prominent 

State  affitirs.  Radowit;; 
irod  to  gain  over  the  poet 
ributor  to  ft  new  periodical. 
',  apparently  lucrative,  was 

in  tipito  of  the  precarious- 
l''ivilLgralh'a  circumstances, 
ile  Aifxaniler  von  llum- 
il,  without  the  poet's  Icnow- 
indnced    King     Frederick 

IV,  of  Prussia  to  bestow 

n. — SIJ.  LXXVII.    NDWSEIUES. 


upon  him  a  small  literary  pension. 
This  he  accepted,  and  then  resided 
at  St.  Goar,  amidst  the  charms  of 
nature;  enjoying  a  happy  family 
life  and  the  frieudHhip  of  UafTmann 
von  Fallersleben,  Kmanacl  Qeibel, 
and  Longfellow,  who  also  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  that  favoured 
spot  of  the  bcaulifnl  river, 

IV, 

At  last  Freiligrath,  too,  had  to 
choose  the  banner  under  which  he 
was  to  fig;ht.  Young  Germany's 
clairoH  -could  no.  longer  bo  ifis- 
regnrded.  It  was  well  that  he  took 
his  resolution  in  right  good  earnest. 
Goethe's  greatness  would  not  hara 
suffered  had  he,  in  the  best  vein  of 
patriotic  Greek  poets  and  artists, 
taken  aides  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  independence,  instead 
of  humbly  waiting  upon  the  Coraican 
tyrant,  and  otherwiao  wrapping 
himself  np  in  an  Olympian  im- 
pa.ssibility  which  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  ancient  Hellas  would 
have  spumed.  There  is,  after  all, 
true  Hellenism,  as  well  as  that 
p.seado. Hellenism  which  knows  not 
the  law  of  Solnn.     GiTmatiy  would 

torn  in  two  opposite  directions,  and 
thus  suffered  in  her  national  life,  as 
well  as  in  her  hteratore,  had  the 
lofty  teaching  of  Schiller  not  been 
counteracted,  as  it  were,  by  the 
contemplative  quietism,  or  the 
epicnrean  poeo'euranlt  manner,  of 
the  elder  great  poet. 

I  know  this  is  sometimefl  said  to 
be  a  politician's  view,  by  those  who 
exaggerate  the  maxim  of  '  Art  for 
Art's  sake.'  Bnt  is  it  tnie  that  the 
poet  who  renders  powerAilly  those 
emotions  of  the  heart  whioh  will  for 
over  be  the  subject  of  lyric  and 
dramatio  treatnu'in.  f^r  wbo  is  a 
master  in  the  doliurnlion  of  the 
beauties  and  the  utrife  of  Nature, 
must  lose  in  greatness  by  sympathis- 
ing with  the  weifarti  of  the  people 
in  whoee  tongue  he  sings,  and  with 
the  progresB  of  mankind  at  larj^  ? 


The  Dt/s  awl  X>ay«  ff^  TMImimcI  TWCUpw*, 


Are  the  Kalistratio  Odo  and  the 
Song  of  Deborah  to  be  j-etkoned 
as  notluDg  better  than  versified 
leading  articles  P  Is  not  Trouba- 
dour and  Minne-singep  poeay  full  of 
strictly  political  lays?  Goethe  said : 
'  A  political  BOng — a  nasty  eong  ! ' 
When  Uhland  mixed  iu  the  fray  of 
State  matters,  Goethe  expressed  a 
fear  lest  the  politician  ahoiild  absorb 
the  poet.  But  then,  Goethe  had 
nnfortnaately  little  sympathy  with 
the  nation's  yearning  for  freedom. 
Moreover,  (he  Zens  of  Weimar 
himself  by  no  means  hesitated  to 
occupy  the  post  of  a  Prince's 
Minister,  tvhich  was  mixing  in 
politics,  after  all — only  in  a  difierent 
kind  of  politics  from  that  in  which 
TThland  took  interest,  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 
Even  Goethe,  however,  composed 
eome   political  poeraa,  so  to  Kay — 

S'eces  of  ocoaBion,  referring  to  High 
igbtinesaes.  If  we  must  make 
oar  choice  between  two  kinds,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  prefer  the  pieces 
'  of  occasion  '  written  by  the  singers 
of  Freedom. 

In  1844,  Freiligiutb  gave  up  the 
small  pension  which  he  liad  drawn 
for  two  years.  Unwilling  to  appear 
like  one  chained  to  tbe  car  of  a 
despotic  romanticism — which  in 
reality,  and  at  heart,  he  never  was 
— he  now  published  his  grand 
'Credo'CEinGlaubensbokenntnifiB'}. 
In  the  preface  he  '  openly  and  reso- 
lately,  by  word  and  deed,  confessed 
himself  a  member  of  the  Opposition-' 
With  perfect  tmth  he  said  that  he 
had  not  gone  over  from  one  camp 
to  the  other,  but  that  he  had  simply 
progressed  and  more  fully  deve- 
loped himself ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
gone  through  the  same  schooling 
B8  an  individual  through  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  had  gone.  He 
avowed  that  he  hod  now  stepped 
foHh  npon  the  battlements  of  Party. 
'  For  me,'  he  concluded,  '  no  life 
any  more  without  liberty  !  As  long 
as  the  oppression  lasts  under  which 
I  see  my  fatherland  sighing,  my 
will    bleed,   my    mind    will 


rebel ;  my  Ups  and  my  •*■■'' 
not  rest  in  sbiving  to  bring  I 
better  days,  in  accordance  im 
forces !  My  face  is  tamed  toi 
the  Future ! ' 

How  could  the  pen  give  aa 
qttate  idea,  at  the  present  tin 
the  tumult  of  delight  with  irbtd 
declaration  of  a  faTonrito  pod 
received  ?  Striking  the  kef 
wiih  a  powerful  rendering  of  fi 
Buma's  '  A  Man's  a  Man  E 
that,'  Freiligrath,  in  nvpid 
cession,  gave  forth  lays  of  IS 
and  patriotic  songs.  I  nuiy 
tion  here :  '  Freedom  and  B<| 
'  Jacta  est  Alea  ; '  and  '  Fll 
crowd  on  Flowers  tbe  Uw 
Human  Tree,'  a  patriotic  pro( 
in  the  sweetest  allegorical  ( 
Again,  there  are:  'When?' 
'  In  the  Madhouse,'  both  bni 
the  soul-murdering  ceaaonti 
the  Press ;  '  England  to  Gets 
(after  Thomas  Campbell)  ;  '! 
the  Harz,'  a  forest  tragedy,  H 
out  of  the  blood- written  1 
laws  of  the  days  before  our  1 
lution;  and  'Hamlet,'  In  ' 
Flags,'  Pre  iiigrath's  Gorman  M 
ism,  his  sympathy  with  ^ 
Liberal  aspirations,  as  well  | 
watchfnl  mistrust  of  a  comiflgl 
aggression  that  mnst  bo  at«nif| 
are  remarkably  indicated. 

He  further  gave  'I>r«M 
a  German  Fleet"  (Oatii^  1 
1843};  'Two  Sounota,'  asku 
for  a  so-called  good  Prince,  ba 
harsh  tyrant  that  would  rona 
to  resistance,  so  that  they  | 
wring  from  him  a  Magna  Chi 
Freedom ;  '  To  Hoffmann  rot 
leraleben,'  a  stirring  record  I 
famous  ioterview  in  which  | 
grath'a  Liberal  opinions  wen 
^lyconlirmed;  andTarioosa 
poems,  which  greatly  costd 
to  fan  the  flames  of  tbe  ni 
movement.  The  blauk-rai 
banner,  then  reckoned  ycl  a  a 
of  high  treason  by  tyrannic  I 
ties,  is  boldly  raised  in  these  I 
German  princes  t  "^" 

carrying  the  train  < 


ea  ara^MMj 
'oin  o^H^H 
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of  the  Calmnck  Czar,  the 
rer  of  Poland.  *  The  Tarfcar 
3  tore  the  Rose  of  Poland,' 
n  expression  of  his,  which 
Prussian  censorship  forbade. 
'  Hamlet '  he  sang : 

land  is  IlamlAt!    Solemn,  slow, 
in  \tH  gales  Tralks  every  night 
ipied  Freedom  to  and  fro, 
illN  the  watchers  urith  afiright. 
Ands  the  lofty  shape,  white-dad, 
)ids  the  shrinker  in  his  fear-« 
le  avenger !  draw  thy  blade ! 
?e  pour^  poison  in  mine  ear ! ' 

le  and  other  conrageons  utter- 
-for  instance :  *  Ye  know  the 
I  of  the  Scots,'  in  which  he  held 
fiery  cross  of  rebellion  against 
y — soon  led  to  his  perseou- 
Ho  fled  for  safety  lest  hiB 
be  the  fate  of  the  many 
s  that  had  rotted  in  a 
)n.  First  taking  up  his 
Ln  Belgium,  then  in  Switzer- 
md  lastly  in  this  country^ 
to  meant  the  hard  stairs  of 
and  to  eat  the  bitter  bread 
)8cription.  Bat  the  *free 
his  soul '  did  not  bend.  He 
•w  no  longer  under  a  censor- 
hich  had  suppressed  even  the 
ition  of  Bums's  '  A  Man's  a 
r  a'  that ; '  and  he  used  his  full 
for  bold  democratic  appeals. 
'  he  praised  that  *  Freedom 
Press  •  which,  when  threat- 
y  Royal  despotism,  refoonda 
into  bullotn,  as  during  the 
I  Revolution  of  July.  Songs 
strain  of  the  *  Marseillaise  '— 
n  honour  of  Labour — prole- 
songs,  foreshadowing  great 
les  to  come — grim  dirges 
nembranco     of    men     mas- 

at  Ix;ipzig,  in  1845,  ^^ 
•dcr  of  a  despotic  king, 
from  his  lyre.  These  were 
all  over  Germany  in  single 

I  well  remember  the  deep 
sion  they  made  in  the  secret 
tions  and  confidential  meet- 
ild  at  that  time  among  free- 
l  citizens,  and  especially 
the  working  class  and  the 
t  youth  in  the  South. 


Republican  allusions  are  already 
contained  in  his  '  Bmtns/  written 
for  the  DUsseldorf  Carnival  in  184^. 
There  he  recommended  tiie  examjUle 
of  the  avenger  of  Lncretia.  A 
thrilling  prophecy  of  the  comine 
political  earthquake  is  to  be  found 
m  his  '  Wie  man's  macht.' 

Und  trie  em  Sturm  ewr  Hnuptiiadt  gekfsl 

AfuchwUU  ihr  Zug,  lawmenpleiek  / 
Umsturzt  der  Tkron;  die  Krtme/aUt;  m 

idnen  Anaeln  oAzt  da9  Reiok  I 
Aug  Brand  und  Slut  erkeht  das  Volksuffhqft 

mn  Umg  e§rtreten  Hanpt : — 
Wekm  hat  j'tgHeke  CMmHl—8o  wM  «f 

kommmt  eh*  ihr  glauhi  ! 

With  a  heart  full  of  delicacy;  one 
of  the  most  loving  husbands  and 
fathers;  the  very  image  of  tenderness 
in  his  fkmily  circle,  he  poetically 
preached  thegospel  of  deliverance  by 
the  sword  to  a  nation  lying  in  tbie 
meshes  of  its  tyrants,  big  and  petty. 
Even  in  Switsserland,  then  much 
hemmed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  monarchies,  the  right  of 
asylum  was  no  longer  vouchsafed 
to  him  when  he  thus  fearlessly  un- 
bosomed himself.  So,  in  1846,  ho 
had  to  seek  for  real  personal  freedom 
on  the  English  shores.  But  that 
freedom  brought  with  it,  for  him, 
the  harsh  necessity  of  going  back, 
for  the  sake  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
to  a  daily  occupation  not  worthy  of 
hisgenius. 

1%e  Revolution  came.  Enthusi- 
astically did  he  acclaim  the  French 
Bopubhc,  as  well  as  the  previous 
Swiss  and  Italian  movements.  All 
nations  he  urged  to  a  league  of 
universal  brotherhood.  In  the 
stormy  days  £rom  1848-49  he  was 
the  cnosen  singer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Epic  of  Germany.  His 
•Berhn,'  'A  Song  of  Death,' 
<  Trotz  Alledem,'  '  The  Dead  to  the 
Laving,'  *  Vienna,'  *  Robert  Blum,' 
will  live  in  our  literature  as  the 
grandest  outpourings  of  the  poetry 
of  freedom.  This  is  not  an  opinion 
his  friends  alone  hold.  It  is  a  view 
distinctly  uttered  but  a  few  wedcs 
ago,  after  his  death,  by  the  Qesmaa 
press  of  all  parfy-shadae.     Long 
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before,  Robert  Prutz— in  '  Qerman  IW*  KMfd  miitm  t»  tkr  Ami, 

S'STwh^tever^erei^  ^^U^^^Jl^f^^ 

'might  be  in  political  views,  «in  a  jj«?ji  ^  ^j^  lUfilmU  wiUm  I 
poetical   sense  his  ''The  Dead  to  wur9 Sd^mftMfeimA 

the  Living  "  was  a  master-piece  of  J^wh  ^^  *»  tSdUm  wu  k^fiM, 

wluch  the  literature  of  aU  toes  ^^f^Sti^'-***. 
scarcely    furnishes  a  counterpart.  ^^  ^  2VwwS»—   ^^^ 

This  opinion  is  the  more  valuable  jj^  o^gkm  mintt  BMSadk«A 
because    Prutz,     not    sharing  the  fogmtnduMmml 

decided  Republican    principtes  of  Dau  wk  n^  Brwmimmi  me  mdki 

Freiligrath,    speaks,     in     another  ^.     ^!^^d^Lid 
passage,  of  'artistic  and  sssthetio  jiS^Aaldill/ 

erroi*s'  connected  with  the  expres-  2)a«f  jidirmmhtrmfgme 
sion    of   extreme    political    ideas.  fM$  mmi^ 

Yet,  he  adds  that  any  reader  who  /*»«*!«*•  iwA  i»»  4^*  •• 

is  truthful  towards  himself  will  be  ..     '^^  ^S£L^ 
unable  to  escape  from  the  over-  ^MliS^IlSdridwE  "" 

powering,  almost  daimon-like,  in-  DauitdMtoiUWktuiwUkmtAm 
fluence  of  these  enthusiastic  and  immUhM% 

heroic  lays.  ARj^  «r  Mf  Anipl  mm  mif 

The  whole  cycle  of  a  people's  Msf^^^^^  ~ 
rising,    victory,    and    resubjeotion  Mmmhamt 

under  the  armed  heel  of  tyranny, 

is  sung  by  Freiligrath  in  organ-        The  eflSdot    of    fliis 

peals  that  must  s^ect    the  most  been  iminenaii.      Arm 

sluggish  heart.    The  storms  of  poll-  towardB  the  end  of  Augi 

tical  passion  are  tuned  by  him  to  Freiligralih  was  put   on 

mighty  accords,  swelling  now,  in  in  October,  befim  »  im 

measured  motion,  to  a  noble  hymn  aeldorfl    Sympathy  wiA 

of  love  of  freedom ;  then  breaking  hia  cttDse  led  to  »  otriU 

forth  once  more  into  terrible  straina,  lar   demonatxation.     On 

in  which    contemptuous  irony  is  from  prison  to  tiba  Conr 

blended  with  a  death-defying  wrath,  tioe,  women  strewed  flowv 

There  is  a  monumental   grandeur  him.    A  verdiot  of  *Hoi 

about  these  epic  hymns.    They  will  was  brooght  in  anudst 

remain  great  literary  memorials  of  enthusiasm, 
a    nation's    struggle   for   political        Peraeeation  did  not  f 

emancipation.  coanige.    Witneas  hia  la 

in  honour  of  the  October 

y.  Vienna,  and  of  the  muden 

Robert  ;Blnm.    The  finEn 

In  the  early  days  of  reaction — ^in  with  the  stirring  words : 

August,  i848~a   Crown  proseca-  ^^  ^  nock  hOmm Hmdm 
tion  was  instituted  against  r  rem-  avfdmKnigm; 

grath  for  the  poem  so  highly  praised  Wenn  wir  nock  hetm  iSmtUemt 
by    Robert     Pmtz.      From    their  y*»r  nitn ! 

clammy,   ensanguined   graves,   the  ^^^J^^%f^^  terleniem  « 

poet  had  made  those  who  liad  fallen  ^^^  5?^„  .,^  ^,  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
on  the  barricades  at  Berlin  pathe-  aufnckt  sUAt ! 

tically  appeal  to  the  Living  to  stand  Die  Hand  ist  urns  die  Utbete^ 
by  the  threatened  conquests  of  free-  ^^  Lamse  wekmimgt! 

dom.     A  short  quotation  will  suffice  -^  j*{"'^. ,  *^.  •^^ .  ^.  >• 
to  suggest  an  idea  of  the  anger  this  SckladUgemnge  nrngi! 

poem  created  at  Court :  But  the  popnlar  mofw 
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to  defeat.  First  in  Austria 
issia.  Then  ia  Saxony. 
.  Bummer  1849,  oa  the  blood- 
io!da  of  Baden,  nhere,  after 
of  battles  in  the  open  fieli.1, 
I  nearly  a  hundred  tboDsand 
ru  engaged,  a  crnel  revenge 
on  againat  the  prisoners  uf 
he  victorions  Royalist  army, 
many  popular  leaders  wei'o 
court-martial  decree ;  tens 
sands  cast  into  dongeonti ; 
zonntrics  filled  with  exiles, 
e  small  Grand  Duohy  of 
nionc,  in  larger  numbek-i! 
or  had  been  driven  forth 
land  or  France  ! 
n-ero  stormy  and  troobloua 
After  a  poetical  '  Farewell 
Neue  Eheinigehe  Zeitung  ' 
ig),  witb  which  he  had  been 
d  fur  a  short  time  at  Kdlu, 
Lth  led,  during  the  next  two 

life  of  vexation,  residing, 
tssion,  at  different  places;, 
or  sure  of  being  tolerated 
e.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
secution,  he  had  t^ain  to 

road  into  exile.  Not  a.s 
',    spirit- broken    wanderer 

however,  go  forth,  hut 
who  would   not   lose   cou. 

spite  of  deep  woe.  He 
imo  iiif*,'nded  to  emigrate 
'ica.  Ilence  his  touching 
las  Song  to  my  Children.* 
ly  went  for  England,  now 
1  still  uttering  a  deeply- 
Democratic  lay,  such  as 
:vohition,'  in  which  a  do- 
iclun  gen- like  I  Kittle-spirit  is 
with  Home  of  the  firmest 
if  ancient  Hebrew  poetrj-. 

ill  England,  in  1851,  that 
made  the  acquaintance, 
as  di'stincd  to  become  a 
|>  extending,  until  his 
iver  ni'arly  twenty  -  five 
iVlien  I  think  of  the  many 
lurs  I  and  mine  have  spent 

and  his  family,  cither  In 
-■a  ill  London,  or  near  the 
li  ho  has  so  rapturoaaly 
icn  I  glance  at  the  freqnent 
ncr  years,  for  weeks,  oftea 


almost  dajly — intimate  correspond* 
euoe  we  had  on  matters  great  and 
small,  in  which  all  his  pcealifirities 
of  character  come  out  with  lifo-liks 
fidelity,  I  feel  an  emotion  to  which 
I  must  not  give  expression  here. 
As  a  private  correspondent,  even  as 
in  his  business  capacity,  that  im- 
aginative poctwas  punctuality  itself. 
In  his  clear,  flowing,  caligraphic 
hand-writing,  not  a  dot  was  ever 
wanting.  Among  these  records  of 
past  days  thoru  are  not  a  few  of  a 
playful  kind.  Ho  boro  np  well 
a^inxt  the  irony  of  Fate,  which 
again  cliaincd  a  Bard  of  Freedom 
to  n  clerk's  desk  in  a  London  mor. 
chant's  hoasc,  and  then  fettered  his 
flight  by  compelling  him  to  act  w 
a  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Switzer* 
land.  '  Ptigasua  yoked  '  truly  ap- 
plied lo  him.  Yet  sometimes, 
though  at  long  intervals,  he  sud- 
denly freed  the  captive  steed,  tak- 
ing once  more  a  ride,  on  its  wonder, 
wings,  into  the  old  romantic  region. 
Tim  little  leisure  left  to  him  in 
London  he  employed  in  continuing 
to  render  Kuglish  poets  into  Ger- 
man. He  liad  done  the  same  for- 
niL-riy  for  ihe  Odt'S.  the  Ballads, 
and  the  '  Twilight  Songs '  of  Victor 
Hngo,  with  whose  manner  he  had 
some  affinity ;  as  well  as  for  various 
poems  of  IJamartine,  Jean  BebonI, 
Auguste  Barbier,  Pierre  Dnpont. 
Alfred  de  M»v,-i,  -.irA  AI.'SN.ndro 
ManzouL  His  VL-r.^iuu  uf  .Sliake- 
spare's  'Teiius  and  Adouis,"  which 
waspublisfaedulivady  in  1850,  is  au 
unmatched  nm.sterwork  of  repoetisa- 
tion.  Some  uf  the  English  Son- 
ne ttists  of  1I.C  -;>,!.  I'f.lh  iin.l  >L'Vcn- 
teenth  cenii;:  \  ]!■■  '.n-..  |n.ri  ..-illy 
rcwronght  in  German.     Of  modem 

lluHH,  William  C(H,iH.-r.  Words. 
worth,  Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Charles 
Lamb,  Keats,  John  Wilson.  Tho. 
mas  Campbell,  Walter  Scott.  Allan 
Cuuaiagbani,  Mitort',  Hood,  b'be- 
nczer  Elliott,  Felicia  Uemaos, 
L.  E.  L..  Mary  Howilt,  Mibiea.  Barry 
Cornwall,  Macnnlnf,  and  Tennyiton. 
Longfellow's '  Hutwatlift,'  bemgiii 
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a  taste  and  tone  nhicli  had  a  spedal  glaiuw,                         ^ger  nmi 

attraction  for  Freiligratli,  bas  been  ahnoat                          exoeadn  ■ 

rendered  by  him  in  a  splendid  veiv  desty  bemro  any          er  meeting  i 

■ion.       Of  late,    he  also   gave  in  men.     'Vritli  all  uie  reaMlntisa  i 

German  a  few  of  Bret  Harte'a  and  showr  id  when  a  great  pnactpfe  ■ 

Walt  Wliitman's  prodnctions.     Va.  at  s    ice.he  },-earaed  &^tbat '|dM 

riona    Scotch    and    Irish    popular  ]       e    in    Liberty'    whiiiJi    is  D 

ballads  have  been  translated  by  him  pitn  of  Algernon  Sidney's  bcJlicB 

in  strains  as  noble  as  they  are  faith-  deriee. 

fal.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  At  the  death  of  Johanna  Khk 

the  choice  he  made  for  his  trans-  (1858)  he  raissd  a  lyrio  motnuai 

latioDS,  ho  not  only  selected  pathetio  ta  her  bbroic  spirit^    iiumihiBf 

subjects,  bat  now  and  then  also  a  with   Um    names     of   UUbn   m 

song  filled  with  a  tone  of  winsome  Cromwell,  of  Algtmoti  Sidney « 

archDeaa.     One  of  his  own  earliest,  JmAj    Bnsscli.         For    the    «■ 

unpublished  poems  is  said  to  have  Bohi  or    CommemoratJott     {!*¥ 

explained  the  sloping  tower  of  Soest,  whicn    tlio    Germans     of   Loan 

where  ho  then  lived  as  a  merchant's  held    in    the    Crystal    Pakeei  1 

apprentice,  from   a   desire  of  that  wrote,  at  their  desire,  a  noUt  ft 

tower  to  show  dae  courtesy  to  the  Ijve    Kitata.     When  the  emueqi 

belles  promenading  on   the  town-  of    ScMoswig-HolBtein    n 

walls.  toe  J  )Bnish  yoke  waa  wroagfctt  I 

Several  of  his  translations  from  >        with  us  in  the  Loodcia  Cos 

the  English  are  sung  all  over  Oer-  nu      i,  helping  to  utW  the  foil  i 

many.     This  is  especially  the  case  lii       noeofakindivdOerman|ieopl 

with  Bums'a/Oh,  wert  thonin  the  At  t  e  entry  of  Garibaldi,  he  jaM 

cauld  blast'  ('0  stih'  ich  anf  der  the  Uennaii  deputation,  in  wta 

Haide  dort  im  Stnrme  dich ').    The  1          the  writer  of  this  eeaay  h 

very  power  and  musical  flow  with  to       ilify,  to  the  Deliverer  M  ti 

which  he  repoetised  a  great  many  Two  iSiolies,  the  national  KjtBftti 

songs  referring    to    the  joys  and  for  tiie  Italian  caase.      When  tt 

sorrows  of  the  human  heart,  may  mo^    nent  for  German  FreetkoH 

be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  in  thu  Union  was  resumed,  abont  iwh 

case,  as  in  some  others,  he  volnn.  yean  ago,  ho   publicly   took  wi 

tarily  kept  bis  own  lyre  mut«  on  a  with  tluiee  who  raiaed  anew  A 

subject  he  would  have  been  very  DenuwiaUo  banner.     Hie  name' 

able  to  treat  upon.      So  great  a  on  the  title-page  of  the  D«MtKl 

master  in  poetical  translation  our  Sidg  >ikm<-    vte   then    txiitnd ;    m 

country  never   has  hod;  not  even  roooiled  by  those  of  a  nnmberi 

Riickert  excepted.    This  paramount  men  eminent   in  politicn,   MCaa 

ability  of  his  truly  makes  him  a  link  philaiophy,  and  liUwttnre-  'like  D 

between  English  and  German  lito.  In       Bfichuer,  GeoT^  EVin,  LaM 

ratnre.  Fenerfaadh,   M.    QritcnR-,    OaMl 

On  English  soil  he  scarcely  ever  Hang,  Vt-iedrioh  Hacker,  Thaadc 

appeared  in  public.    Neitherhadhe,  M^fing,    K.   Nanwvrek,    Thedb 

even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  gift  Olshausen,  Kmil  Kittvndianc,  Gou 

of  public  speech  ;  nor  was  the  agi-  ral   Sigel,  F.  W.  Sohloffol,  (Hoa 

tation  and  turmoil  of  debates  con-  Struve,  J.  D.  H.  Tcmmc,  N.  Tile 

genial  to  hin  habits.      On  the  rare  and  otheK. 

occasions  on  which   he  conid  not  The  warof  1S66  ~Hi<th  rest  &■ 

avoid  saying  a  few  words  in  public,  many  in  twain,  fui      1  hint  oppow 

he  nttercd  them  with  extreme  diffi-  to  PmssiKn  Koya           Two  wti*nt 

culty.     Tall,  broad-chested,  with  a  poemsofhia,  '^          aliMtSnoM 

mossivo  head  surrounded  by  waving  Song,'  1        a  '  &< 

brown  locks ;  of  firm  and  steady  press  in 
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•f,  0  Volk.  um  :h  cemieiUn, 
:  dich  ;b  verderbcn  drohl .' — 

dit    SckvKrl!     Gtbrauek'B   tm 
him! 

:l>chweH  thm  Kiu  hmU  SothI 
die  Biurkst!     An  die  Backe 
'"-n  ijerin — und  gut  grsitlt ! 
'  mnch'  tnit  dem  Juvktrpacke, 
h  iiiiC  dciiam  Gliek  gapitU  t 
iour  dick  eur  WaSUtatt  Kidafen 
Vim  DUnit  der  Tvrannei! 
UMer  air/dtr  Krone  Reifat, 
•k  dat  Sttpler  keck  eninrei .' 

again: 

xil — nic&l  dU  Dreikdt  : 
leil  durck  die  FViikeii  ; 
•tit  durck  die  Willkiir  nieki. 

□  timo  afterwards,  whon  the 
of  ago  began  to  fall  npon 
)w,  ho  was  called  back  to 
ay  by  a  !Niitiatial  Testimo- 
'stinod  to  enable  him  to  de- 
imsc]f  in  leisure  to  literary 
.8.  Only  a  very  few  in- 
I  of  aucli  national  teetimo- 
avo  as  yet  occnrred  in  Ger- 
In  his  case  the  appeal  was 
n;s]ionded  to — another  proof 
hold  he  had  on  the  national 
irrospectivo  of  party.  A 
1  appeal  by  Emit  Rittershans 
the  nation,  at  that  time,  to 
Inu  provision  whilst  strength 
ill  left  in  him.  It  was  in 
r,  1869,  that  Freiligrath 
1  onco  more,  after  long  years 
o,  on  his  native  'red  earth.' 
eliiigs  that  arose  in  him  are 
■ed  in  the  'Thanks  to  his 
land,'  which  ho  read  at  a 
:t  at  Bielefeld,  and  which 
thus: 

I  rind  die  alien  Bprge  mieder, 
r  ii/  dag  alte  Eu^kt'i^jria; 
r  iff.  ion  Fell  t:i>d  I'falde  niedtr, 
•  alU.  luef'ge  Qiiellfntprukn. 
r  aind  fiff  raitrcAcnd  aile  bcidf, 
allr  Wald.  die  uIU  HaiJe  .- 
f^k-  avf  H-^w.  tfK  auf  Weidt 
afteii  (eeimi  Illumen  Wuin, 

the   way   to   his  birthplace, 

Id,  all  the  villages  through 

he     came    were    festively 

d ;  the  Btrcets  strewed  wita 
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fiowors.  .  As  his  place  of  final 
Bojonm  he  selected  Stnttgart,  in 
the  Sontli,  where  the  popular  party 
still  possessed  a  Democratic  or- 
gauisatinn.  At  the  same  timo  his 
strong  national  sentiments,  free 
from  all  particularism,  ever  made 
htni  pot  the  canse  of  national  in- 
dependence and  cohesion  before 
every  party  consideration — true  to 
the  maxim  contained  in  his  '  Two 
Flags'  (1844): 
Dm  ITikktle  blelbra  Land  and  Hard.' 

On  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  in  Swabia,  the  French  war- 
cry  awoke  his  nause.  He  answer- 
ed with  the  trampet-blast  of  hia 
'  Hurrah  !  Gemiania ' ; 

Burrak  !  du  tUiaa,  lekontt  IPei/i ! 

Hurrak,  Gtrmania! 

Wi«  kUtkn,  «if  vararhmgUm  Liih, 

Am  RheiKt  tUktt  ditia: 

Im  vollm  Brand  dtr  JnU-Glal, 

K'ie  ^iMt  da  Jritck  dein  Bekietrl ! 

Wit  triltil  du  CBrHig  frokafaaUk 

Zun  Sckuli  wr  deiien  Jbrrdt 

This  war-hvmn  was  followed  by 
a  poem:  'To  Wolfgang  in  the  Field,' 
containing  the  father's  bou^iutioa 
to  his  son  who  had  offered  himself 
as  a  volunteer,  and,  when  not  ac- 
ceptetl  because  born  abroad,  had 
joined  a  corps  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  throngh  the  terrible  daye 
of  Sedan  and  Metz,  and  nntil  the 
siege  of  Paris.  A  most  popular  war- 
song  of  Freiligrath  is  '  Tho  Bngter 
of  Gruvelotte.'  Domi  to  tho  last, 
he  stood  to  the  national  cause. 
Having  for  a  abort  while  returned 
with  his  wife  to  England,  he,  in 
Febmaiy  1S71,  signed  witJi  Dr. 
Ednard  Brotmer  and  myself  the 
'Appeal  to  tho  French  People  and  to 
its  National  jVasembly,'  which  I  had 
drawn  np,  and  which  was  propagated 
iu  France  in  many  tbonsonds  of 
copies.  At  Forest  Hill,  where  we 
had  Bonc  to  sec  theold  friends,  Iread 
to  him  the  draft  of  the  French  text ; 
and  even  us,  in  a  great  revolationary 
crisis,  he  had  cast  away  the  scabbard 
amd  pTDDonnced  himself  in  right 
good  afemeat,  so  he  also,  in  uus 
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great  national  crisis,  at  once  gave 
bis  hearty  assent  "withont  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

The  death  of  one  of  his  sons, 
Otto,  who  served  as  a  one  year's 
volunteer  in  a  Grenadier  regiment 
at  Stuttgart,  threw  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  family  circle.  During 
another  visit  which  Preiligrath  made 
here — where  his  two  daughters,both 
married  to  German  merchants,  as 
well  as  his  youngest  son,  Percy, 
live — I  found  him  deeply  affected 
and  somewhat  changed.  His  glad- 
some cheerfulness  had  vanished. 
The  heart-rending  grief  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  from  which  he 
seems  never  to  have  recovered,  is 
expressed  in  a  long  poem  of  inde- 
scribable sadness.  Of  late,  he 
lived  at  Cannstatt,  close  by  Stutt- 
gart; recently  occupied  with  the 
editorship  of  an  English  magazine, 
published  in  Germany. 

One  of  his  last  productions 
(*  Lang,  lang  ist's  her')  refers  to  the 
unveiling  of  the  Armin  or  Hermann 
statue  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  near 
which  he  himself  was  born.  In 
his  earlier  poems  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Cheruskian  chieftain 
who  overthrew  the  Koman  yoke. 
Averse  to  all  provincialism  in  poli- 
tical matters,  Frciligrath  had  a 
natural  love  for  the  scenery  and  the 
great  historical  associations  of  his 
Westphalian  home.  In  '  The  Emi- 
grant Poet  *  he  once  said : 

Ich    lag    hut    Nacht    in    siissen    stWeji 

Trdumeih 
Von  iruiner  Heimath  und  von  rncinen  Licben, 
Ich  wandcUe  hci  vmn^r  Kindheit  JBHumen, 
Wo    ich    wohl    umnschtCf    d<u8    sic    mich 

begiuibcn. 

This  has  been  recently  read  as  a 


wish,  uttered  well-nigh  forty  yeai 
ago,  of  having  his  last  resting  plat 
near  Detmold.  Without  the  Imoi 
ledge  of  his  fEunily,  a  project  wi 
therefore  started  of  solemnly  trui 
feiTing  his  remains  to  the  Grrotei 
burg,  near  the  Armin  monnmenl 
but  the  assent  of  his  widow  hasiu 
been  obtained  to  this  proposal 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  tine  h 
of  his  fatherland.  At  GannBtat 
where  before  the  vine-clad  windov 
of  his  large  library  the  porling  sou 
of  the  waves  of  the  Neckar  is  hesn 
he  suddenly  breathed  his  last,  Ul 
Goethe,  in  his  chair ;  in  accordttn 
with  a  prediction  he  ht&d  oftenph; 
fully  uttered.  By  a  remanafa 
coincidence,  his  hfe  ended  on  Man 
1 8,  the  anniversary  of  that  Ben 
lution  at  Berlin  which  he  had  hd 
in  such  mighty  strains.  From  i 
parts  of  Germany,  garlands  we 
sent  to  adorn  his  oier.  'Even  fro 
distant  countries  there  eta 
messages  of  reverent  condolenoe  ' 
his  widow. 

Gottfried  Kinkel,  Emil  Biticr 
haus,  Ernst  Schercnberg,  ADw 
Ti*aeger,  and  others,  paid  flieir  lyr 
tribute  to  his  memoiy.  In  Kinkd 
beautiful  dirge  it  is  tmlj  said  tin 
'  the  laurel  wreath  and  the  dfi 
crown '  are  secured  to  Freiligriftl 
His  triple  quality  as  one  of  thepoeft 
cal  glories  of  Germany,  irrenedii 
of  pai*ty ;  as  the  hard  of  the  nqpk 
cause,  whose  songs  heralded  in  fl 
movement  of  1848,  and  aooompuM 
its  tragic  struggles;  and  as  fl 
patriotic  singer  of  his  oanntKf 
right  in  times  of  Ti^f^^mal  dtngH 
secures  to  him  immortaUtyiin  tt 
poetical  Pantheon  of  the  Gem 
nation. 
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in  who  has  played  a 
slied  part  in  life,  and 
nfluenced  either  the 
e  opinions  of  his  con- 
jcconies  the  property 
We  desire  to  know, 
a  right  to  know,  the 
3f  1  he  person  who  has 
confidence.  And  the 
obscurity  which  is 
those  whose  actions 
only  themselves  or 
circle,  is  refused  to 
ures  which  have  been 
r  the  representatives 
When  the  life  of  an 
I  is  written,  he  is 
:  from  the  grave  for 
tf  the  nitimate  judg- 
lim.  He  has  been 
in  tlio  Senate  House, 
•  the  Bencii,  or  in  the 
itiuv.  His  power  has 
I'd,  liis  services  have 
d,  his  pfuidanco  has 
I  and  followed.  The 
ins  wlu^ther  the  moral 
1  corrcs])ontis  to  the 
thcr  we  can  respect 
('  \)vvn  forced  to  ad- 
ihor  ho  is  to  furnish 
istnition  of  the  irre- 
rnius,  and  of  the  de- 
li the  most  brilliant 
ft  in  accompanied  and 

V  been  tho  fortune  of 

to   have  a  task    laid 

ch  he  has  been  able  to 

satisfactorilv  as  that 

• 

\vn  to  Mr.  Trevelyan, 

o.  1. XXVIII.     NLW  SERIFS. 


when  called  on  to  write  an  accoont 
of  Lord  Macanlaj.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Treveljan's  own  part 
of  the  work  has  been  done  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
No  one  detested  nnworthy  biogra- 
phioal  reticence  more  heartaly  uian 
Lord  Maoanlay  himself..  '&lieT- 
uig«'  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  '  that 
my  nnde,  if  he  were  now  living, 
woold  have  sufficient  greatness  of 
mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  him- 
self I  will  suppress  no  trait  in  his 
disposition  or  incident  in  his  oareer 
which  might  provoke  blame  or 
question.  Such  in  all  points  as  he 
was  the  world  has  a  right  to  know 
him.'  Acting  conscientiously  on 
this  principle,  Mr.  Trovelyan  has 
])roduced  a  portrait  as  complete  as 
the  highest  art  could  render  it. 
For  all  time  those  who  desire  to 
know  what  Macaulay  was  will  find 
him  here,  line  for  line,  featujie  for 
feature,  an  exact  image,  from  which 
nothing  will  hereafter  have  to  be 
deducted  on  tho  score  of  a  relation's 
partiality,  nothing  need  hereafter 
be  added  to  compensate  for  the 
artist's  deficiencies.  With  instinc- 
tive good  sense,  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
refrained  throughout  from  obtru* 
ding  his  own  opinions  upon  us. 
Though  Ix)rd  Macanlay  must  have 
been  held  up  before  him  as  a 
pattern  of  every  excellence  in  his 
own  early  life,  he  never  rushes  on 
into  extravagance  in  speaking  of 
him.  He  leaves  ns  in  doubt  whe- 
ther  ho  individually  shares  the 
feelings  of  unqualified  admiration 
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-with  wbicli  the  world  at  large  re- 
gards Macanlay.  He  displays  only 
the  respectful  affection  due  to  a 
man  who  had  been  the  most  tender 
and  kind  of  friends  to  him,  and 
whose  distinguished  career  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged. 

So   far  as  we  have  to  speak  of 
Lord  Macanlay  as  a  man,  the  most 
exti*eme    panegyric    will    scarcely 
reach  into  exaggeration.    As  a  son, 
and  as  a  brother,  as  a  politician,  or  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  in  every  position 
into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  life,  the  great  historian  of 
England  was  in  all  respects  withont 
blame.    His  fondness  for  his  sisters 
was  the  passion  of  a  lover ;   for  his 
sisters*  children  he  had  a  father's 
tenderness.  He  was  withont  fortune. 
Nothing  in  his  biography  surprised 
us  more  than  to  hear  that  the  bril- 
liant Lfacaulay,  who  passed  with  a 
single  step  from  Trinity  College  to 
a  first  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  once  into  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  who,  while  under  thirty, 
was  welcomed   with  delight    into 
the  most  exclusive  society  in  Lon- 
don, was  dependent  on  his  pen  for  his 
support,  was  driven  at  one  time  to 
sell  the  gold  medals  which  had  been 
the  rewards   of  his  distinction  at 
Cambridge.      Yet   being  thus  de- 
pendent and  subject  to  a  thousand 
temptations,  either  in  the  example 
of  others  or  from  the  exigendes  of 
•his  own  position,  ho  resigned  office 
rather  than  appear  to  compromise 
the     convictions    of     his     father. 
When  ho  might  have  looked  for- 
ward with  certainty  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  had  his  foot  upon 
the  ladder  by  which  he  might  have 
iisccnded   with   case    to    the    first 
places  in  the  State,  he  abandoned 
his  magnificent  prospects.      He  ac- 
cepted a  situation  in  India  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  save  money 
for  the  support — not  of  a  wife  and 
chililrcn  of  his  own,  for  this  form 
of  ha]>piiicss  he  either  never  de- 


sired or  lie  deKbeimtdy 
selfishly  suxvendezed — ^boi 
sake  of  Yub  &iher  and  hu 
and  sisters,  whose  mppoi 
reason  to  fiear  miglBt  poi 
thrown  apon  Tiimfilf,  1 
his  indasby  and  prndenos 
raised  himself  bejond  warn 
money  matters,  lie  duphje 
the  same  tampered  moderd 
ambition  had  not  grown  h/ 
fed  on ;  when  honour  oanfl 
it  came  nnaoaghi.  When 
preferment  waa  Umuftagi 
him  he  accepted  it  aa  a  do^ 
party  rather  than  aa  an  oMm 
ne  desired  for  fainiadf.  whe 
tare  brought  him  weahfc 
liberal  to  eztrATaganee^  m 
to  the  less  Cottonate  mw 
his  own  profession.  Tiot  Ui 
notwithstanding  Messrs.  Loi 
celebrated  eheqne^  whkk  i 
wonder  of  the  Cilj,  was  «s 
nary  only  as  the  reaatt  of ! 
success.  A  popular  aitiit ' 
ceive  for  his  piotorsa  in  fiM 
years  as  much  aa  Mwsl^ 
by  the  labour  of  a  liftu  . 
owner  has  realised  life  ii 
much  merely  fay  the  HaiJissI 
price  in  a  single  season 
private  circle,  fay  his  nesrn 
by  his  intimate  fHends,  bf ! 
vants,  by  those  to  whom  gn 
are  known  in  tfasir  vadisi 
they  are  olT  their  guaria 
natural  temper  shows  itsslf 
Macanlay  was  adored. 

And  he  was  whusi  ha  ti 
through  any  efibrt  of  sdfcMil 
principle,  not  fay  safadsi 
meaner  part  of  mm  hwdl 
will  or  conacienosiy  bat  Ml 
never  seems  to  httveMlB' 
tion  to  be  otherwise.  Bid 
grosser  forms  of  indnleencs 
higher  forms  of  infirmity,  s 
or  love  of  fame  or  power  1 
smallest  attraction  for  his 
tastes  were  as  simple  ss  U 
sit  ion  was  pure.  His  higha 
fication  was  to  take  Us  i 
and  nieces  to  the  shows  of  1 
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cs  livith  them  in  the 
at  Ormond  Street,  cr 
?ntines  or  nursery 
em.  Tired  as  he  often 
leral  society,  *  he  was 

Mr.  Trevelyan  tells 
ilone   with    those    ho 

people  arc  very  fond 

but  he  was  the  only 

knew  that  never  tired 

I  them.*      Whole  days 

;  sisters*  boys  and  girls, 

»tes  in  his  journal  as 

ippy.        His    nursery 

leriug    that   they   be- 

class  of  poems  which 

I  in  them  and  are  in- 

ch  children  to  be  good, 

he  best  that  exist : 

was  a  nice  little  girl, 
ii  little  Tony  fnce, 
said  '  Oiir  Father,* 
vays  gaid  her  grace. 

ht  t  ho  browned  potatoee, 
vedl  nice  and  hot, 
good  bread  pudding 
J  fnim  the  pot. 

the  retribution  which 
boys   who    talked    in 

»t  a  good  big  Htick, 
m  Uncle's  thumb, 
gilt  those  boys  were  in 
Bi'adle  come. 

0  turn«<i  out  of  the  church, 
ere  noundly  l.'cat. 

He  wicked  naughty  boys 
ing  down  the  street. 

bawling,*  not  crying; 
enient  being  still  par- 
iied,  and  the  world  as 
g  wholly  the  beadle*s 

1  all  those  light  prodac- 
ilay's  there  is  uniformly 
;ti()n.  He  would  never 
1  musical  nonsrnse, 
r\on  which  chime  on 
r  to  nursery  through 
ations  ;  still  less  would 
nated  such  a  mystery 
•h,  or  such  a  poem  as 
b'ox,  in  which  fate  is  on 
ide,  if  he  is  only  clever 
ad  Miss  Edge  worth 
lint  a  model   Man  of 


Grenins,  without  &iilt  in  mind  or 
conduct,  she  oonld  hare  drawn 
her  portrait  line  for  line  from  Lord 
Macanlay,  and  she  would  still  haye 
left  out  traits  more  delicate,  more 
graceful,  more  interesting  than  any 
which  she  was  able  to  copy,  as 
nature's  work  is  always  superior  to 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  it. 

To  Miss  Edgeworth  it  is  likely 
that  Lord  Macanlay*s  intellect 
would  haye  seemed  as  perfect  as  his 
character,  his  writing^  as  excellent 
as  his  personal  conduct  was  admir« 
able. 

On  this  point  it  is  ineyitable  that 
there  must  and  will  be  wide  differ* 
enoe  of  opinion.  That  Maeaulay 
was  a  most  remarkable  man,  thiKb 
he  had  some  intellectnal  qualities  of 
a  high  and  even  extraordinary  kind, 
no  sensible  person  will  deny.  If 
we  offer  reasons  for  doubting  whe- 
ther he  was  all  that  an  admiring 
world  believed  him  to  be;  if  we 
feel  uncertain  whether  he  may  be 
followed  safely  as  a  mide  in  what 
he  has  written  of  England  and 
English  affairs,  he  is  himself  the 
very  last  person  who  would  blame 
us  for  expressing  ourselves  freely. 
Whatever  inequalities  or  imper« 
fcctions  his  mind  may  appear  to 
us  to  have  possessed,  at  all  eyents 
he  was  transparently  honest.  What 
he  wrote  he  believed  to  be  true. 
He  was  never  unwilling  to  be  cor« 
rected  if,  as  rarely  happened,  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  see  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  It  might  haye 
been  more  difficult  to  show  him 
that  ho  had  habits  of  mind  which 
made  him  often  and  necessarily 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty, 
if  we  speak  of  him  at  all,  to  follow 
his  own  precepts,  and  say  of  him 
what  we  also  believe  true.  And 
this  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  uprightness  and  integprity 
of  his  character  as  he  is  now  re- 
presented to  us  will  give  addi- 
tional and  deserved  authority  to  the 
writings  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us. 
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Lord  Macaulay  liad  received  from 
nature,  to  begin  with,  the  most 
singular  clearness  of  sight.  Whe- 
ther he  saw  far  or  deep  is  another 
question ;  but  what  he  did  see  he 
saw  with  perfect  distinctness.  His 
style  is  the  most  lucid  in  the  lan- 
guage. We  are  never  for  a  moment 
at  a  loss  for  his  meaning.  His  ont- 
lines  are  firm,  because  he  saw 
exactly  ^vbat  he  wanted  to  describe, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  be  imagined, 
because  nothing  is  surmised  to 
exist  beyond  what  the  writor  per- 
ceived. 

Again,  on  all  common  and  some 
uncommon  things,  he  had  a  sound 
i\nd  healthy  understanding.  In  his 
observations  on  ordinary  occnr- 
i^ences,  or  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  objects  which  men  pursue 
in  life  ;  on  education  and  conduct, 
on  the  character  of  his  contempo- 
I'aries  when  peculiar  theories  do 
not  prejudice  or  render  him  partial, 
on  great  public  affairs  removed  from 
English  traditionary  politics;  on 
the  government  of  India ;  nay,  even 
in  his  Histories,  where  the  scene  or 
the  person  which  he  has  to  describe 
lies  outside  the  traditionary  stream, 
and  he  can  bring  his  faculties  to 
bear  without  prejudice — the  pre- 
vaihng  tone  is  that  of  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  not  pai*ticularly  pene- 
trating, but  simple,  wholesome,  and 
practical. 

To  these  two  faculties  ho  added, 
not  the  softer  and  deeper  emotions 
which  belong  to  a  more  profound 
cast  of  mind,  but  the  superficial 
passions  of  common  sense ;  the  pas- 
sions which  naturally  overflow  in 
self-confidence,  in  vehement  con- 
clusions, and  ready  rhetorical  utter- 
ance. 

And  he  possessed  another  qua- 
lity, and  this  in  extraordinary  ex- 
cess— one  of  the  most  wonderful 
memories  which  was  ever  owned 
by  man.  Had  Macaulay's  other 
gifts  been  on  a  level  with  his 
memory,  he  would  have  been  a 
miracle  of  nature.     Being  what  he 


was,  lie  ij  Bumoi  m  flu 
proved  and  jaMwmltBd  bj 
use,  which  tappHed  Um 
nnbonnded  store  of  kasi 
amagenne  no  lees  ineni 
real  or  snppoaed  "rartai  ^ 
or  illoatrate  evtay  opinuaii 
tion  whicAlieinuAAftrtiu 
he  oonld  repeat  Tke  Lmg  ^ 
Mmdrd,  and  liidf  Mm 
heart.  Bj  {he  time  he  m 
he  coald  hare  rewxxttai 
IxHft  from  jaouuxTff  tte  d 
ProgreBB^  and  even,  ao  it  it 
eight  volamee  of  Bir  OaHm 
son ;  in  matnre  age,  mani) 
whether  his  power  vaa  M 
learnt  a  play  of  BlMlop 
two  honrs ;  and  theae  iwe  i 
est  of  his  labooTB.  ¥tam  1 
liest  years  he  had  defeased 
book  that  he  oonld  find, 
tained  everything  that  he  ni 
the  same  singahrtanaoi^d 
recollection^  and  he  haa  a 
himself  in  the  nae  of  htfi 
continued  compoaition  hi  mi 
verse.  When  newaaaSw 
partly  completed  a  pooan  ca 
Magnus,'  anconacionSkpirfai 
he  was  oelebnuting  tte  i^ 
the  great  chief  of  his  M 
Aulay  is  the  modern  twrf 
and  his  grandihBier»  Aahjl 
lay,  was  piyueriy  (Hsr  IM^ 
So  fdnuaned,  jouag  1| 
was  latincfaed  into  lib  irt 
fever  of  levolDnofli  ^li' ' 
mencing,  vhidi  had  hiM=f 
by  the  veaotiaii  that  hafr  I 
the  Beign  of  Tenor  flsd  A 
of  Napoleon.  Oaoa  mmii 
thnsiastio  and  hopeAd  iili 
world  was  beginning  te  Mi 
an  extension  of  noKtied  fl 
the  masses  of  the  iNMfib 
panacea  for  all  the  woei 
afSicted  society.  Abuses 
really  existed  made  refom  < 
kind  a  necessity ;  and  tftn 
associated  with  all  the  id 
expectations  which  made  St 
like  the  approach  of  tbfb  i 
Authority  was  regarded  ai 
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scessary  evil  so  long  as  man- 
*o  immature  and  incapable 
^  care  of  themselres,  bat 
vaftion  in  itself  of  the  pri- 
hich  belonged  to  man  as 
)oing  his  own  maBier,  and 
which  privilege  his  nature 
ver  develop  into  the  pep- 
of  which  it  was  capable. 

economy  was  held  to 
>ved  that  the  State  could 
LTfere   with  trade  to   the 

the  mcrcliant,  the  manu- 

the    consumer,    and    the 
ty  itself.     The  commercial 
ion  was  in  its  most  whole* 
ad  it  ion   when  every  indi- 
18  pursuing  his  own  intc- 
ti  enlightened  manner.  The 
ineiple   was    extended    to 
jvince  of  human  activity. 
•est  of  the  community  was 
i  identical  with  the  interest 
dividual,  and  the  interest 
ividual  with  the  interest  of 
uinity.  Each  decently  edu- 
n  was  eonsidei*ed  to  be  a 
dge  of  what  was  good  for 
Kiu  tlio  wisest  rulers  could 
>e.     A  better  state  of  so- 
lit  be  aiiticii)ated  from  the 
'd  eifbrts    of  every  single 
►  improve  his  own  eondi- 
liad  ever  been  arrived  at 
;  p;iternal  authonty  of  the 
iiij^'s   or  aristocmcies.      If 
aristocracies  were  peraiit- 
.in  j)ower,  they  could  never 
ited  iixnn  abusing  it,  and 
the  (!hief  need  of  every  na- 
e  world  was  a  reform  of  its 
)n,  which  would  admit  the 
imbiT  of  the  jR'oplo  to  a 
lie  government.     The  his- 
r  past  was  revised  in  the 
the   new  ideas.     The  ad- 
the    English    nation  was 
by  a  sueces>ion  of  epochs, 
f  which   a  step  had  been 

the    directi(.a    of    final 
ion. 

'a>s  Lr»r«!  Macrmlavi  is  so  in- 
i  delightful  as  to  c<jot«mplute 
Mhich  the  Kn^^hind  of  JDoiueu- 


day  Book,  the  fncknd  of  Uie  eurfew  and 
the  Foreft  LAwa^ue  Epriana  of  cwadttc»> 
monies,  ichoolmeD,  astitilogera,  terfs,  out* 
laws,  became  the  England  which  we  know 
and  love,  the  danic  eroond  of  Ubertj  and 
philceophy,  the  aehoofof  all  knowledge,  the 
mart  of  all  trado.  The  charter  of  Ueniy 
lieanelerk,  the  great  charter,  the  first  aa- 
Hembling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
eztincUon  of  personal  fdaTcrr,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Rome,  the  Petition  of 
Kight,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  reruln- 
tion,  the  establishment  of  unlicensed 
printings  the  abolition  of  religious  di^bili- 
cies,  the  reform  of  the  represcntatlTe  system, 
all  these  seem  but  suocessire  stages  of  our 
great  revolution. 

A  few  serious  persons  fifty  years 
ago — a  great  many  more  serions 
persons  now — ^might  be  fiotind  to 
hesitate  before  amnitting  the  con« 
elusions    so    triamphantly    thrust 
upon  them.    They  sec,  nndonbtedl^y 
a   series    of    changes— changes  in 
one  direction,  and  in  a  direction 
which  may  be  called  progress.    Bat 
there  is  still  a  question,  What  kind 
of  progress  ? — progress  from  what 
to  what  ?     The  child  progresses  into 
the  boy,  the  boy  into  the  man.    The 
man  progresses  into  old  age.  He  be- 
comes wiser,  he  becomes   weaker, 
and   he  dies.     These,  too,   are  the 
successive  steps  of  one  movement ; 
and,  Ko  far  as  the  past  throws  light 
u|)on  the  present  and  the  fntui-e, 
njitio!)s,   too,  like  individuals,  like 
every    organised    stmctnre    which 
nature    creates,  have    their  youth, 
their  maturity,  and  their  end.    The 
most  splendid  illustration  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  progress  is  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe.     The  aloe  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  throws   out 
slowly  and  deliberately  its  massive 
succulent  leaves.     It  is  a  very  type 
of  firmness,  durability,  and  slowness 
of  gro>\i:h ;  on  a  sudden  it  shoots 
from  the  heart  of  it  a  stem  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  eipanding  at  its 
summit  into  a  coronet  of  iiowcra  ; 
every  infant  aloe  attached  to  its 
root  must  throw  up  its  own  imita- 
tive   flower-stem,    like    England's 
Golo!iies    after    the    Reform    Bill,, 
mimicking  the  parent  oonstitutioii. 
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There  is  progress ;  progress  like  no 
other  progress,  bj  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  may  imagine  a  self-oonscions 
aloe  in  the  year  of  its  glory  con- 
trasting itself  with  its  melancholy 
past,  and  dreaming  only  of  splen- 
donr  more  unexampled  which  is 
yet  to  come — ignorant  all  the  while 
that  its  progress  is  progress  into 
death. 

Bnt  Political  Reform,  we  are 
told,  means  liljcrty,  and  liberty  is 
not  death  but  life.  Again,  however^ 
we  ask  what  kind  of  liberty :  liberty 
to  the  good,  or  liberty  to  the  fool 
and  knave  ?  the  liberty  of  anarchy, 
or  the  liberty  of  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint  ?  There  is  a  liberty  which 
is  the  just  reward  of  those  who 
have  learnt  to  control  their  own 
nature.  There  is  a  liberty  which  is 
the  emancipation  from  control ;  of 
men  who  would  be  happier  and 
better  if  they  were  tied  hand  and 
foot  and  preserved  from  their  own 
incapacity.  Were  it  proved  that 
where  authority  interferes  the  least 
the  character  of  a  people  indis- 
putably improves;  that  they  grow 
braver,  stronger,  wiser,  more  vigor- 
ous in  mind  and  body,  there  would 
be  slighter  room  for  misgiving. 
Historjs  however,  gives  no  such 
satisfying  answer.  When  a  nation 
breaks  loose  from  a  long-continned 
system  of  injustice  and  oppression^ 
the  first  and  sometimes  the  second 
generation  show  qualities  of  dazzling 
brilliancy.  They  retain  the  habits 
of  obedience  to  law  which  they 
learnt  under  a  sterner  rule,  while 
they  have  shaken  off  a  weight 
which  was  preventing  them  from 
doing  justice  to  their  finer  powers. 
Under  such  conditions  appear  those 
shining  epochs  which  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  historians,  and  call  out 
eulogies  from  them  like  those  which 
burst  from  Herodotus,  when  he  was 
contemplating  the  glory  which 
dawned  on  Athens  afler  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratidfe.  Could 
Herodotus  have  revived  in  the 
succeeding  century  he  would  have 


been  oomj  Mdly  to  qpi 

panegyrio  lOii  tlie  fri 
political  li  ixy.  He  wool 
seen  the  Ataena  of  dea 
dwindled  into  m  petij  Sli 
which  pblitioal  gonisa  waa  di 
in  fiustKnii  prenarinff  ftr  atoa 
first  under  the  MiioadaBiH 
tiien  nnder  the  despoiMm  of 

Who  can  qnaateoiiy  a^p 
Mawwly,  ibe  enonmoaa  f 
which  Fmnoe  haa  made  an 
Beyohition.  TheprogrcaaiB 
and  in  Iqxdxt,  iwrhnya  eian 
material  condition  of  the  mm 
may  have  been  all  that  jlfa 
affirms;  bnt  the  geneieti 
French  who  were  bred  md 
Bourbons  and  the  old  vtgiaie^ 
the  triooloiir  roond  the  world 
French  bred  in  the  daja  of ! 
surrender  at  Sedan. 

Spain  has  more  fteedon 
she  possessed  three  eentuii 
therefore  Lord  Maoanlaj  1 
concludes  that  Spain  haapvq 
in  proportion.  *  Spain,'  hi 
*  is  positively  if  not  rslatin 
vancing.*  'Spain,*  he  eon 
'is  richer  now  tiian  when  m  1 
king  was  farooght  oaptive  ^ 
footetoolofCauuSBathoIiM.*: 
in  money  Spain  maj  bs^  thoi 
doubt  it,  but  is  Sjoain  moie  ] 
f  ul  P  Is  Spain  nbher  in  inli 
No  Cerrantes,  no  Yelaam 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  oo^l 
in  modem  Spain ;  m  giant  lai 
only  be  produced  from  aaom 
contemporaries.  Lord  Ma 
himself  was  compelled  to  b 
that  events  did  not  alwaja 
the  course  which  the  thai 
progress  demanda. 

FiTB  hundred  yean  belbn  tha  O 
eiH  (he  nays)  the  dtiieiis  of  the  Ri 
round  the  JEgmu  Sea  fbinicd  thi 
militia  that  em  exivted.  Amwrn 
refiDement  adfaneed,  the  syitieni  ■» 
a  gmdual  alteration— wiudii  eighi 
after  tlie  hattle  of  PUfcaa  mcitoaai] 
were  ereiTwhere  plyina  ftr  hattJ 
sieges.  In  the  time  of  Demoethenc 
BcaicciT  {masible  to  pennade  er 
the  Athenians  to  ealist  Ibr  fctojgi  i 
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Artans  contioued  to  form  a  Dational 
»ng  after  their  neighbours  had  b^enn 
soldiers;  but  their  military  spirit 
I  with  their  singular  institutions. 

'■  Greek  constitntions  were 
ally  Aristocratic.  As  the  de- 
tic  element  extended  the 
ry  spirit  decayed.  The  history 
ue  follows  the  same  lines.  The 
it  Aristocratic  Constitution 
»ped  gradually  into  a  popular 
nment.     The  blossom  which 

time  seemed  to  reward  the 
<ion  of  the  suffrage  was  as 
ived  OS  it  was  brilliant.     The 

of  the   Scipios  became  the 

of  Marius,  of  Clodius,  and  of 
10,  and  the  empire  won  by 
Lepnblic  was  preserved  from 

and  dissolution  by  the  sub- 
on  of  a  Military  Dictatorship 
3  elective  magistrates  of  a  self- 
tied  State.  The  Republics  of 
Italy  were  equally  shortlived, 
A\  from  the  same  causes.  The 
ence  of  the  past  gires  no 
ragement  to  the  belief  that 
[tension  of  self-government  is 
«irily  a  progress  towards  good, 
while  Macaulay's  large 
ed^e  prevented  him  from 
{  blinding  himself  to  so  re- 
iblo  a  phenomenon,  he  never 
h1  it  seriously  to  weigh  with 
His  mind,  though  the  highest 
s  kind,  was  still  of  an 
iry  kind.  He  was  the  counter- 
f  bis  own  age.  The  prevailing 
lent  .  of  his  age,  on  large 
rs  or  small,  Lord  Macaulay  in- 
)ly  reflected,  and  to  the  end  of 
^e  never  materially  dissented 
it.     The  Exhibition  of   1851 

through  his  veins  a  *  glow  of 
}nce.'  The  glitter  of  wliat 
mt  a  transcendental  bazaar 
les '  him.  *  He  feels  as  if 
ng  St.  Peter's,  as  witnessing 
hing  beyond  the  dreams  of 
an  romance.'  Ho  had  no 
il  sympathy  with  Mrs.Bcecher 
}  and  Cnclo  Tom.  He  was  so 
ited  once  with  the  raving  of 
i  abolitionist  that  he  longed 


that  fome  one  would  put  him  down. 
'  Had  he  not  resembled  my  father 
as  lie  slept^'  he  says,  and  then 
pauses  with  real  humour,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  sentence  to  complete 
itself.  But  the  Uncle  Tom  maaness 
had  possession  of  the  English 
people.  Two  million  copies  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  book  had  been  sold,  and 
Macaulay,  forgetting  Washington 
Irving,  Prescott,  LongfeUow,  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Bryant,  and  Emerson, 
pronounces  it  'the  most  valuable 
addition  which  America  has  made 
to  English  literature.'  The  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  rising  of  a  conquered 
race  against  an  invader.  Had  it 
been  successful,  and  had  Macaulay 
been  the  historian  of  it  at  a  distance 
of  two  centuries,  the  Sepoy  nsiuflr 
was  predselj  an  event  of  the  kind 
which  he  would  have  most  delighted 
to  celebrate.  His  actual  feelings  he 
could  scarcely  explain  to  himself* 
He  was  astonished  and  pained  at 
the  vindictive  sentiments  which  he 
discovered  in  himself  He  had 
been  shocked  and  indignant,  when 
studying  Roman  history,  to  read 
how  '  Fulvius  had  put  to  death  the 
whole  Capuan  Senate  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.'  Yet  *he  had  heard 
with  equanimitv  that  the  whole 
garrison  of  Delhi,  all  the  Moulaviea 
and  Mussulman  doctors  there,  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  way.'  He 
could  not  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  him,  and  yet  the  ex- 
planation was  an  easy  one.  He 
was  the  creation  and  representative 
of  his  own  age.  What  his  own  age 
said  and  felt,  whether  it  was  wise  or 
foolish,  Macaulay  said  and  felt.  It 
was  the  key  to  his  extraordinary 
popularity. 

With  a  disposition  thus  consti- 
tuted Macaulay  was  inevitably 
borne  along  by  the  flood  of  popular 
sentiment  which  nkthered  about 
the  first  Beform  Bill.      In  those 

?car8  his  mind  was  forming  itself. 
*he  prevailing  notions  shaped  his 
philosophy.  English  historv  be- 
came a  living  exponent  to  him  of 


Iim4 

favourite     ideas,     and    every 
pioideiifc    for     ton     centuries    ■vras 
,   feature   in  the  great 
Bvelopment    of    the    doctrines  of 
ytility  and  Progress.     Statesmen, 
WaniorB,  Prelates,  Institutions,  were 
Coaght  to  the  bar  of  Lis  judgment, 
id  were  condemned  or  applauded 
1  thoy  had  obstructed  or  assisted 
B4be  ol^ects  for  whtcli  alone  huumnity 
f  sxist^,  and  his  enormons  tnemory 
(j&tmshed  hJiuwitiiinustratiaus  aud 
i8  at  every  point  at  whiclt  Le 
aded  them.      Facta    will    prove 
inything  if  those  only  are  selected 
Tiioli  make  foi' the  conclnsicwi  which 
B  desire,  and  mere  fictions  convert 
into    facts   if  asserted 
a  good  consci&noe  and  nnbesi- 
Hing  coniidenco.     Mr.  Thackeray 
admiring   ti'Ibute   to  the 
Ut   learning,    tlie    wonderful   in- 
honest   toil,  which  is 
uble  throughout  Lord  Macaulay's 
imposition.     -  Take  at  hazard,'  he 
Riys,    '  any    three   pages,   you,    an 
rerage  reader,  see  one  or  two  or 
score    alluaiona    to    other 
istorio  facts,  characters,  &c.,  with 
bhich  yon  ai-e  acquainted,      Yonr 
ighbour    who    has    liia    reading 
o  points,  mure  allusions, 
e  happy  touches.'     The  admiia- 
[.^on  18  well  deserved  so  far  as  it 
^pliea    that    MacauJay's    reading 
i   euornions,  and  thiit  his  power 
f  retainiug  and   calling  np  at  will 
"lat  he  remL-mbercd  was  jiorhaps 
mpled.     But  tlio  power  itself 
iB  a  temptation  to  him,  and  when 
i   work  is    accurately  examined 
[jBay    be   fatal   to  its   permanence. 
^Tor  Macttttlay,  like  all  of  us,  re- 
plleoted  best  what  he  liked  best, and 
lal  fitted  into   his  theories,    and 
jond  almost  any  man  of   equal 
Rnlity   he  accepted  everything  as 
iertain  which  was  gaaruntcedtohim 
I  1^  a  &Tonrite  writer,  or  which  from 
I  Mb  own   point  of    view  appeared 

inherently  credible. 
I       A  minute  analysis  of  Lord  Mac- 
I  anlay's   workmanship  would  earry 
boa  for  beyond  oar  pnaent  limita. 
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His  Essays,  howover,  as  well  m  tb 
Histor}',  continue  to  be  rcnilir^ 
avidity  wherever  the  Kugliah  Ub> 
guago  is  spoken.  The  exempbno 
Irotu  criticism  already  seciimd  iottt» 
Essays  by  their  litarary  merit  etti 
their  anthor's  magaiGct'nl:  rvpntu 
tiou  will  be  still  farther  {^stubUslii^ 
when  the  world  has  Icamt  U>  «citia 
the  innocence  and  into^lty  oT  JIm 
caulay  himself  a  further  gwuviriM 
for  his  accuracy.  Itiswortb  trUkj 
therefore,  to  notice  briefly  mm 
speoiraens  of  Macaolny'ii  moilieil 
of  the  easy  manner  in  wbicfa  &M 
are  assumed  to  be  prorod,  and  Imm 
established  us  certaia  are  aard  if 
him  for  historical  iUustratioii. 

''  All  the  power  and  injJncucv  g| 
Edward  III.,'  he  t«lUi  ns,  '  coold  Dol 
save  his  Madame  de  PouipadoM 
from  the  oifects  of  pubho  lisirail 
The  character  of  Edward  III.  i| 
quietly  sacrificed  by  tlie  assuta]>ciH 
of  his  supposed  relations  with  Alioi 
Perrors.  Did  Lord  MacauJay  otm 
trouble  himself  to  aacertaiu  whi 
Alice  Ferrers  waa,  atul  vrbat  tM 
evidence  was  for  the  si-audn]  sgaiait 
the  king  ?  AIic«  Perreni  waa  a 
lady  of  vast  hoi'editaay  wc«Jth,  ihl 
wife  of  aman  who  had  been  V'icanf 
of  Ii'eland,  and  residing  witfa  bH 
husband  at  Edward's  cuart.  Botfl 
she  and  he  enjoyed  the  rnnfidni— 
of  the  king,  and  hur  ioUirfcrwici 
in  her  husband'^  iiitureuts  in  ^ 
matter  comieci^d  with  bia  Iriil| 
government  excited  the  angor  dl 
the  House  of  Ixirds.  Sfa«  «tH 
bitnished,  liut  slie 
with  the  HoQse  of  Oonunom. 
their  intercession  the  fiontOMh 
against  her  was  i-e  vised.  SM 
retnrned  to  her  cslalvs  in  H|rt^ 
fordshire,  when  she  fell  into  a  }aifl 
and  bitt«r  lawsuit  with  tbo  AUnt' 
of  St.  AlbaJi's,  and  a  St.  Albaa'*; 
monk  is  the  only  aatliority  for  b«i 
having  been  Edward's  niiatreas.      ' 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  k  U^faf 
matter;  who  cares,  afUTalL,  wheLhnr' 
Edivard  III.  bad  or  had  mit  a 
EiUumtBunite  t 
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e  ?  As  little,  we  suppose,  does 
tter  that,  as  an  illustradon  of 
progress  made  in  England 
en  the  sixteenth  and  the 
tecnih  century,  Macanlay 
•es  that  *  72,000  persons  snf- 

death  by  the  hands  of  the 
tioners  during  the*  reign  of 
Y  VlII/  Tlie  authority  for 
tatement,  wliich  has  be^  re- 
1  in  every  popular  History  of 
bnd,  is  a  Bishop  of  Lisieoz, 
(  Jerome  Cardan  affirms  to 
told  him  so  in  a  calculation  of 
oroscope  of  Kdward  VI.,  in 
idst  of  a  medley  of  nonsense 

the  influence  of  the  planets 
ic  character  of  Henry.  Tlie 
B  of  Orange  and  Grotins  tell 
it  a  hundred  thousand  Nether- 
rs  were  put  to  death  under  the 
3  of  Charles  V.  The  most 
il  scrutiny  in  detail  fails  to 
'er  more  than  500.  The  editor 
e  Aniijacohhi  declares  that 
lillion  persons  were  shot  and 
led  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
a  very  libei'al  allowance,  the 
aillions  may  be  set  at  5,000. 

the  records  of  Assizes  and 
lissions  in  the  time  of  Henry 
,  it  would  appear  that  if  we 
>  the  72,000  by  72  we  shall  be 
lerably  over  the  mark, 
this,  too,  be  of  no  consequence. 
1  be  allowed,  however,  to  be 
ott'ence  to  assume  unnatural 
=1  to  have  been  proved  against 
i  1.,  and  to  have  been  alleged, 
lot  wliollv  without  foundation, 
it  Fredt'i'ick  the  Great.  *  King 
;,'  he  tells  us,  '  was  an  object  of 
riff  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
nd  was  no  place,  the  seven- 
i  century  was  no  time,  for 
s  and  Locusta.*  The  allusion 
lis tak able.  The  foulest  inter- 
ion  of  the  relations  lietween 

and  Carr  is  assumed  in  the 
Sporus,  and  his  complicity  in 
ury*s  murder  to  conceal  it  in 
)rd  Locusta.  *  A  charge  of  a 
r  kind,'  he  says,  was,  *  truly  or 
,'  brought  against  Frederick. 


He  miuit  hsre  been  perfeotiy  awMP& 
that  aconsatioiiB  of  this  land  always 
adhere ;  sach  is  human  nature  that 
the,  very  imputation,  however 
groundless,  can  never  be  washed 
off.  The  reader  supposes  that  an 
author  of  Lord  Macaulay's  reputa- 
tion would  never  mention  such  a 
thing  unless  he  was  himself  con- 
vinced that  there  was  real  ground 
at  least  for  suspicion.  Macaulay's 
worst  enemy  could  have  desired 
nothing  worse  for  him  than  that 
he  should  have  been  compelled 
to  bring  forvrard  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  libelled  these  princes' 
memory. 

Lord  Strafford  fares  scarcely 
better.  Strafford  is  said,  without 
any  qualifying  word  of  uncertainty, 
to  have  debauched  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Bolton,  the  Lnsh  Chan- 
cellor. Was  this  charge  ever  proved, 
or  attempted  to  be  proved  ?  and  if 
it  was  not  proved,  is  it  tolerable 
that  such  a  story  should  pass  into 
histoiy  under  Macaulay's  sim 
manual  with  no  other  evidence  lor 
it  than  that  some  one  who  hated 
Strafford  said  so,  and  Macanlay  who^ 
on  (I  priori  grounds,  believed  him 
capable  of  any  villany,  saw  no 
reason  for  doubting  it? 

A  habit  of  reckless  statement 
once  acquired  follows  a  man  when  he 
has  no  temptation  to  mislead  him. 

'  The  cousins,'  he  says,  speaking 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  '  took 
their  passage  in  a  vessel  which  lay 
in  the  Thames,  and  which  was 
bound  for  North  America.  They 
were  actually  on  board  when  an 
order  of  council  appeared  by  which 
the  ship  was  prohibited  from  sail- 
ing.' Is  such  an  order  of  counoQ 
existent,  or  did  it  ever  exist  ?  Is 
the  stoiy  more  than  a  loose  popular 
legend  ?  Cromwell  himself  is  re^* 
ported  to  have  said  to  Falkland, 
after  the  debate  on  the  Grand  Be- 
monstrance,  that  if  the  Remonstrance 
had  not  passed,  *he  would  have 
sold  all  and  gone  to  New  England,' 
and  Clarendon  mirhs  over  the  lost 
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cbance  ofeBcape  fW>m  all  that  fol<  As;      3                        rofftrtHoit 

lowed.    Had  Clarendon  ever  heard  it.  ^                             xl  that  Hon 

that  there  had  been  a  chance  still  A                      "       r     ^f""   oeatM 

nearer  he   wonld  not  have    failed  to  c      eu>k   lo   iubkc  hiiiurif  nA 

to    have  mentioned  it.       On  what  cnl       .     I^ere  was  »o  ncaesBitf  ii 

authority  docs  Macaulay  rely  for  a  hi      to  be  a  second, 

narrative    so  curious    and  circtim-  ii  wonld  be  easy  io  (ill  a  rtAam 

stantial  ?  wi     iilnstTBtions  of  ihe  nOne  H 

Sir     Thomas     More,    Macaalay  aoon    cy  of  those  brillianl  allnMBi 

tells  ns,  was   ready  to  die  for  the  wU      so  excited  the  envj  aadtli 

doctrine  of  transabstantiation.    Sir  adnurBtion  of  Thackeray. 

Thomas   ilore  was  ready  to  hnm  Mr,    Trerelytui    says     that    M 

other  people  for  denying  the  doo-  tmcle's  chief  vice  was  tho   vice  i 

trine    of    transnbstantiation.      He  imputing      motives.        He     ihiak 

died  himself  for  the  Papal  snpre.  lightly  of  it,    and    qaotes  apptw 

macy.  '"B^  an  expression  froai  the  Sfit 

The  English  Reformation  was  a  (utoTi  that  it  is  '  tbt-  vice  of  noi 

special  object  of  Lord  Macanlay's  tnde.'     To  us  it  appears    »  vice  I 

abhorrence.  He  hated  it  so  heartily  the  very  opposite  of  rectitude,  Mi 

that  he  thonght  himself  entitled  to  in  a  historian  the  mf>al  Cilal  of  il 

speak  of  it  as  '  sprang  from  bratal  possible  faults.     Tho  motive  ia  Ik 

passion.'and  the  chief  instrnmentsin  &ct  of  factfi,  the  key  of  the  i^ 

forwarding  it  to  have  been  '  Henry,  racter.     To    invent   a  motive,  of  ft 

the  mnrderer  of  his  wives ;  Somer-  assert  a  tuolivc  without  evidcoc^i 

set,  the  murderer  of  his  brother;  to  EMU'S  an  arbitrary  verdict  afK 

Ehzabeth,    tlic   murderess    of  her  actions  which  may  admit  many  n 

gnest.'   This  is  a  rounded,  complete,  terpretations;  and  to  decide  bjm 

and  well-turned  sentence,  bnt  the  oneiiiU'rpretatioii  in  prcfereaett 

words  can  be  justified  only  on  the  othra-s  is  Io  constitntv  ih«  acUB 

snppoeition  that  Macanlay  had  satis-  either  good  or  evil,  and   the  acU 

fied  himself  that  Anne  Bolcyn  and  either  an  honest  man  or  a  villain. 

Catherine  Howard  were  neither  of  Co    seinus  of  the  riglilnetH  of  In 

them  gnilty   of  adultery,  that   Sir  own  inTentions,  and  cnitKdetit  taU 

Thomas  Seymour  was  not  engaged  owsjudgmenf,  LardMacHalay,tDfa 

in  a  treasonable  and  dangerous  plot,  deUneiilion   of    character,    yieMM 

and  that  Hary  Stuart  was  innocent  habit  Dally  to  thotemptutiODOf  tki 

of  participation  in  the    Babington  completing  his  historical  porUacb 

Conspiracy.     Arc  any  one  of  these  and  in  his  desire  to  act  <tff  bia  fit 

qnestions  in  a  condition  to  entitle  tarec  with  broad  effoct*  of  li^itan 

an  historical  writer  to  beg  the  con.  shade  gave  rein  to  hia  baUtnalsn 

cinsion  by  the  word  '  murderer '  ?  leasness    of  Gtateinent    in  the   ea 

In  tbo  most  trifling  matter  he  is  diractton   where  be  wan  principalt 

as  inaccnrate  as  in  tliemost  serions.  botinJ  tu  bt-  serupnlooa.     Wben  h 

He  speaks  of  the  unsolved  riddles  was    not     curried    away    bf  aad 

which  perplexed  Eliphaj  and   Zo-  pathy,   ur  by  theory,  bo  gCMnl^ 

phar.      The  faults  of  Kliphaz  and  endEuvuoi-ed   to  be  fair.     Heoooli 

Zophar   were   that  tliej   were   not  balance  the  good  pointa  tjS  a  eli 

perplexed.       Tlicy    thought     they  racter  against  the  evil,  mai  aak 

knew  the  cause  of  Job's  afflictions,  allowances     for   cbanga    of   tiMi 

and  they  were  mistaken.  or  difference  of  Bitnmtions.     b  li 

Macaalay    talks   of  a   statne    of  cssayonMacbiavelbi  iaprincnlNfl 

himself  which  Alexander  proposed  jndgment  are  bo  littla  rigid  tnth 

to  hew  ont  of  Mount  Atfaos.     It  is  obliterates    the    moat    oionairtiq 

precisely  what  Alexander  did  not.  moral  distinctitnia.     B»  ooiaiai 
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•tue  and  vice  may  change 
ndcr  altered  circnrastances, 
lan  whom  in  the  North  we 
IS  a  hero,  may  in  the  Soatb 
I  brute  and  a  ruffian ;  that 

0  of  England's  abhorrence 
in    Italy  in    the   sixteenth 

seem,  if  not  admirable, 
loro  tolerable   person  than 

TiOrd  Macaulay,  in  over- 
^  his  argument,  illustrates 
eiency  which  ho  confessed 
in  himself — a  deficiency  in 
ers  of  critical  analysis.  He 
3  to  define  Hotspur  by  an 
y  of  his  qualities.  When 
lone  his  best  he  admits  that 
ription  which  he  has  given 
ipply   equally  well   to   the 

Falconbridge.  Though 
ccessfiil  as  a  critic,  he  could 
he  level  of  an  artist,  when 
}r  genius  had  possession  of 
le  can  do  justice  to  the 
[  qualities  of  Lord  Clive 
^arren  Hastings  without 
ng  or  blinding  himself  to 
ilts.  He  had  been  in  India. 
.  himself  done  admirable 
ere  as  an  administrator  and 
tor.  He  knew  the  Asiatic 
Tiient  at  first  hand.  He  was 
xjcognise  that  the  establish- 
'  the  Knglish  sovereignty  in 
id  rt'scued  the  people  from 
!il)lc'  tyrannv,  and  if  neither 
r  Hastings  had  been  able  to 
>ar  of  error  in  the  midst  of 
cliery  and  corruption  with 
tliey  were  snrn)unded,  he 
to  judge  with  too  pedantic 
the  means  by  which  a  re- 
h:ul  been  fflectt'd,  so  vast 
iiifinitolv  bencficrnt.  But 
(lour  failed  him  with  the 
en  of  liis  own  eonntry.  In 
hc'it'  were  no  Wiiig  tradi- 
ludiau  history  had  not  yet 
vji<h'd  by  tlie  passion  of 
•hical  pnrtisaiislii]).  In 
«'S|KMially  in  Kn^land,  Ma- 
ia«l  iiihoritcd  the  projudic€»8, 
"i  and  j)olitica1,  of  the  party 

1  he  bolonL'od.     He  had  be- 


come an  ardent  diaoiple  of  the 
evangel  of  Utility  and  Progress,  and 
his  prejudices  made  him  onjnst  on 
one  side,  and  his  theories  made  him 
paradoxical  upoti  the  other. 

Of  all  the  great  men  whom 
England  has  connted  among  her 
worthies  none  fistres  worse  nnder 
his  hands  than  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer.  When  Macaulay  was  young, 
Catholic  emancipation  was  tlie 
favourite  cry  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Ethiopian,  it  was  said,  had 
.changed  his  skin.  The  Catholic  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
swept  on  by  the  tide  of  progress ; 
he  was  now  as  wide-mmded,  as 
tolerant,  and  as  patriotic  as  the 
best  of  his  rivals.  If  he  had  ever 
been  otherwise  he  might  be  excnsed 
by  the  tyranny  under  which  he  had 
Buffered.  The  Protestant  was  the 
ezclnsionist  and  the  oppressor. 
The  Catholic  was  the  persecated 
victim,  demanding  humbly,  in  the 
name  of  the  sacred  principles  of 
liberty,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  man.  Politioal 
sympathy  awoke  in  Macaulay  an 
admiration  of  the  Church  and  the 
Catholic  system.  It  inspired  his 
famous  simile  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander.  When  he  read  Manzoni 
he  felt  a  passing  regret  that  he 
could  not  follow  John  Henry  New- 
man and  be  converted.  This 
curious  phase  in  his  character 
is  another  illustration  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  repre- 
sented the  tendencies  of  his  age.  He 
detested  the  Church  of  England.  He 
respected  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
He  respected  the  English  Dissenters. 
He  regarded  the  Establishment 
as  essentially  connected  with  every 
evil  and  mischievous  influence 
which,  for  the  three  centuries  of 
its  existence,  had  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  country.  Cranmer 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  it.  In  Cranmer,  there- 
fore, he  saw  embodied  every  vice 
which  can  make  human  character 
execrable.      And    powhere,     cer- 
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tainlj,  has  he  injured  more  fktallj 
his  own  reputation  for  fiiimess 
than  in  the  picture  which  he  has 
drawn  of  that  singularly  interesting 
person. 

*Cranmer/  he  says,  'rose  to 
favour  by  serving  Henry  in  tiie 
disgraceful  affair  of  the  first 
divorce.*  The  word  '  disgraoefiil ' 
begs  the  question.  European 
opinion  was  divided  on  the  law- 
fulness of  the  marriage  with 
Catherine.  If  the  king  had  no 
son,  and  Mary's  legitimacy  was 
open  to  serious  question,  the  grand* 
sons  of  the  men  who  had  fonght 
at  Bosworth  might  see  another 
war  of  succession.  But  let  that 
pass. 

*  He  promoted  the  marriage  of 
Anno  Boleyn  with  the  king— on 
a  frivolous  pretence  he  pronounced 
that  marriage  null  and  void.'  If 
Macaulay  knew  that  the  pretence 
was  frivolous,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  knew  what  the  pretence 
was;  and  if  he  really  possessed 
that  information  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  impart  it.  The  ground 
for  the  sentence  annulling  the 
marriapo  between  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Henry  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  historical  secrets.  It 
was  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
was  held  to  be  sufiicient,  but  for 
reasons  of  State  it  was  never  di- 
vulired. 

*He  attached  himself  to  Crom- 
well while  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell 
flourislied.  He  voted  for  cutting 
off  Croni well's  head  without  a 
trial  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour 
turned.' 

How  docs  !Macaulay  know  how 
Cranmer  voted  ?  It  is  known 
that  when  Cromwell  was  arrested 
Cranmer  stood  forward  to  intercede 
for  him.  He  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  day  on 
whicli  Cromwell  was  attainted. 
But  there  is  no  division  list  in  the 
JourimLs.  He  was  present  also  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Six  Articles 
Bill  was  passed.     Ho  had  dared  to 


•peak  i  that  KIL 

dared,    im  with 

life,  to  WftiK  oni    off  tke 

WltLvM,w   TUmmk     IfBQU    IbB  fl 

maoB  on.  Wm  ean  n^  li 
did  Bot  witUrmiW  agMs 
he  BQl  of  AttMndsr  wm 
igainst  CramwcilP  A  | 
<issertiim  in  a  total 
evidenee  k  not  the 
mate  because  it  merwm  I 
lamiwjion.  on  tlio 
a  man  that  ICaonlagr 
Bnt  this  ia  not  €ha 
mer,  both  niidor  Hflwj  sad 
Edward,  was  onlleJ  ooi  j 
position  of  arohbiahd^  to  pic 
the  trials  of  ptoaaaa  aMi 
heresy.  Though  thoca  i 
diffezenoe  of  ofniiioa  aa  ts 
forms  of  hahflf  .waM  haralia 
law  of  evarf  otaniij  ia  ] 
attached  the  penalto  ef  ^ 
certain  bolioft  ofr  diebdMI 
this  point  all  were  agiaed  h 
clergj,  rwitoiaiiis  aad-CU 
Cnauner^  like  aU  hie- toiitoB|N 
UVed  in  Ae  midflfcioCehasto 
hiitaself  ohaa^ed  a^athata  m 
and  came  ^iiw^iy  ^  laat  ii 
opinions  which  ha  had.  hesl 
cated  to  kok  ifpon  aa  m 
There  is  nothing  to  dioar  4 
took  more  pkialiia  in  kii 
than  any  modem-  ja%e  iri 
sends  a'  mudeNVt  to  xhk'  gi 
ITonr  or  uto  proeoontoMa  Av  i 
wefe  all  that  he  waa*  ^war  el 
oonceraed  wsth^and  if! 
being  no  wiser  fthaa 
mankind  his  cAnoa  nay  ha  1 
haye  been  eifiiaiad  by  hi 
death  at  the  stake.  Ta^  111 
holds  np  (JnmiMr  to  the  4 
detestation  of  mankind  aa  i 
fOfninary  pevsecntor.  Bkt  T 
!More  sentenced  more  hereik 
Cranmer,  bnt  there  is  no  w 
ccnsarc  against  More.  Gt 
was  the  instigator  of  the 
elaborate,  the  most  extensii 
farious  perseoation  which  of 
crraced  the  historj  of  this  eo 
Yet  Gardiner  is  comjiliaeBl 
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ay  for  his  fttr-seeing  states- 
p  and  his  lofbj  patriotism. 
d  qaalif jing  praise  is  allowed 
imer.  Cranmer  is  all  black, 
^med  hy  a  single  grace  of 
t  or  heart ;  and  this  sweep* 
idemnation  is  the  less  par* 
)  because  it  is  evident  that 
ay  had  never  troubled  him- 
understand  the  real  state  of 
(1  at  the  time.  He  had 
.  at  the  surface  of  it^  and 
>d  that  he  had  seen  through 
t  lay  below,  and  ho  had  in 
n  nothing  but  the  reflection 
wn  prepossessions, 
same  ignorance  and  the 
nimosities  pursue  him  into 
10  of  Elizabeth.  He  writes 
ghley  with  no  further  in- 
on  about  him  than  he  had 
d  from  skimming  through 
fires's  life.  He  sees  that 
1  broke  with  the  Papacy 
Henry,  that  it  broke  with 
stantiation  under  Edward, 
returned  to  both  under 
and  again  broke  with  the 
vholly  and  with  transub- 
ion  partially  and  permissiyely 
Elizabeth  ;  he  concludes  that 
s  of  the  English  people  had 
I  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
putes  botwoon  Protestants 
holies.  He  doubts  whether 
filots  of  both  extremes 
?a\  t<\2:ether  to  one-twentieth 
the  kinpfdom.  If  this  was 
th,   thcro  was  no  great  ob- 

0  tho  Act  of  Uniformity.    If 
>ts  were  so  small  a  minority, 

1  her  of  persona  injured  was 
Icrahle  ;  and  indeed  fia- 
scos, and  on  one  occasion 
that  •  Henrv,  in  that  very 
his  conduct  which  has  been 
ited  as  most  capricious 
.•(Misistcnt     (the    impression 

the  cxtronus)  was  pro- 
)1  lowing  a  policy  far  more 
r    tn    tho    majority   of    his 

than  a  policy  like  that  of 
and  of  ^lary.' 
he  Church  of  England  was 


fU>  bad  a  thing  in  itaelf  that  the 
establishment  of  it,  to  the  ezdosion 
of  other  forms  of  wonhip,  was 
neoeGfsarily  wrong. 

Elisabeth  (he  oonelades)  had  the  bappifst 
oppoitODtty  ever  Tonchsaftd  to  aor  mummgn 
oi'  eetablishing  perfect  freedom  ofeoiisdeBce 
thiongfaoat  h^  dominioiui  withont  danger 
to  the  ^Teniment,  without  ecandal  to  anj 
large  portj  of  her  aubjecte.  The  nation, 
an  it  was  clearlj  ready  to  profeus  either 
religion,  ivonld,  Mjond  all  doubt,  hare  been 
ready  to  tolerate  both. 

The  nation,  beyond  all  donbt, 
would  have  been  ready  to  tolemte 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Macanlay 
could  scarcely  haye  contriyecj 
to  exhibit  in  bo  few  words  a  more 
inaccurate  acquaintance  with  what 
he  was  talking  abont.  Religion  waa 
not  then  what  it  has  sinoe  become--* 
a  subject  on  which  men  may  in- 
nocently and  indifferently  hold 
different  opinions.  Toleration  is 
not  possible  in  the  same  age  in 
which  an  execution  at  the  stake  for 
heresy  is  possible.  The  passions 
which  permit  the  one  are  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of 
the  other.  First  6f  all,  eyeryone 
was  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  profess  a  religion. 
A  State  declaring  itself  indif- 
flsrent  would  have  been  set  down 
as  heathen  and  unendnrable, 
and  the  Church  of  England 
was,  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  organisation  in  which  tho 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  which 
was  neither  Calvinist  nor  Papist, 
could  be  comprehended.  Lord 
Macaulay  thinks  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  indifferent.  They 
were  only  too  easily  excital)le. 
The  Catholics,  until  the  issue  of 
the  Pope's  Bull  of  deposition,  were 
allowed  the  fullest  indulgence  in 
their  own  houses.  If  Catholics  and 
Protestants  had  been  allowed  to 
have  each  in  public  their  separate 
forms  of  woi'ship,  their  chapels 
would  have  been  seminaries  of 
faction  in  every  town  and  village 
in  England.      The  preachers  of  the 
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two  creeds  would  have  lashed  their 
congregations  into  frenzy.  They 
would  have  issued  out  of  the  doors 
only  to  carry  on  their  battles  in 
the  streets  with  other  weapons  than 
words ;  and  the  war  of  religion 
which  the  genius  of  the  Tudor 
princes  succeeded  in  preventing 
would  have  burst  out  at  a 
thousand  points  in  all  its  ferocity. 
Elizabeth  established  a  single  form 
of  public  worship  so  elastic  and 
comprehensive  that  all  the  reason- 
able part  of  her  subjects  could 
take  part  in  it,  and  she  permitted 
no  other.  Tlie  result  was  that 
the  crisis  passed  over,  and  England 
'escaped  the  fate  of  the  Continent. 
The  Valois  sovereigns  tried  the 
system  of  toleration  in  France^ 
which  Macaulay  would  have  pre- 
ferred for  England,  and  the  Massacre 
of  Yassy  was  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  bloody  and  desperate 
conflicts  in  which  the  carnage  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  no  more 
than  a  frightful  episode. 

The  *  Essay  on  Bacon '  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  Lord  Macanlay's 
lighter  compositions.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  sustained  popularity  of  it  with 
general  readers  has  maintained 
hitherto  the  original  verdict.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  paradox,  that 
the  most  admirable  philosophy 
originated  with  a  man  of  mean 
and  unwoi-thv  nature.  The  old 
doctrine  was  that  a  tree  was  known 
by  its  fruits.  Lord  Macaulay  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  fig  does 
grow  upon  the  thorn,  and  the  grape 
does  grow  upon  the  thistle.  The 
Kssay  is  divid  d  into  two  parts,  the 
tirst  being  devot(»d  to  exhibiting 
the  biiscnoss  of  Bacon's  personal 
cliaractcr,  the  second  to  proving 
the  inestimable  value  of  ]3acon's 
teaching. 

From  the  *  Essay  on  Burgliley ' 
the  careful  reader  would  not  gather 
that,  fionl  Macaulay  was  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Eliza- 


beth's greftfc  minisAsr.  Ai 
*  Essay  on  Baocm  *  it  wmild 
that  he  had  Bouroes  of  iatof 
aboat  BmglileT  nnknowia 
rest  of  the  world.  Baoon  wi 
1111561.  HawsaBargUaj'sa 
and  in  1580,  when  he  was  m 
he  applied  for  a  ritnation 
Qovemment.  Ha  had  1 
shown  sigpus  of  talantb  Lai 
oanlaj  cannofc  nndaratand 
Bnrghley  might  ha.'ve  tfaoa 
undesirable  to  roKara  his  1 
at  so  earfyan  age  ftmn  the 
sity  of  exertion  and  seKn 
Nothing  bat  an  unworthy  1 
ooold  SiaTe  indnoed  the  and 
yonth  of  geninstorefosesofl 
a  request.  Baighkj  nnuk 
heen  already  jealoos  A  tte  d 
of  aronth of  nineteen. 

*  The  troth  is '  (llaoMih^td 
'the  Ceoils  disHked  Um,  ud< 
they  conld  deoently  do  to  kN| 
down.' 

*  He  was  forced,  mneh  sflBB 
will'  (Maoanlsy oontinoert,  M 
take  himself  to  the  tmj  0 
law;  he  was  admittsd  to  C 
Ino,  and  during  soflse  JM 
laboured  there  in  ohsBarifj/ 
too,  is  presented  as  a  h« 
to  be  hud  at  Bu^def^ 
But  oonsiderinff  tiiat  the  Imt  i 
to  be  learnt  wiuont  ste^v  srti 
through  the  study  of  ft  1 
oame  to  be  Losd  GhaBoeDor,  B 
ley's  conduct  towacds  hna,  y 
ever  may  have  been  its  aolivi 
at  least  justified  by  iim  rssalfc. 
rise  in  his  profession  oooU  sh 
be  oonsidered  slow.  At  t* 
six  he  was  made  a  Benehsr  f 
Inn.  At  twenty-nine  he  h 
Queen's  Counsel  That  he  di 
rise  more  rapidly  is  again,  hoe 
laid  at  the  door  of  his  en 
nncle.  The  Cecils,  Macaalaj 
pects,  interposed  to  obstrae 
progress  '  by  whispers  and  iiu 
tions.'  Intheabsenoeoferiden 
take  leave  to  consider  these  r 
tions  upon  one  of  the  g^reatest  i 
ters  that  ever  presided  oto 
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^s  of  this  country  to  bo  some- 
;mtuitous. 

ing  disposed  of  Barghlej 
side  wind,  Macaalay  pro- 
in  the  same  style,  and 
similar  free  assumption  of 
s,  to  analyse  the  brilliant 
r*8  own  character.     "We  have 

*  space    nor    inclination    to 
the    elaborate    indictment. 

itent  ourselves  with  referring 
who  wishes  really  to  know 
tacon's  conduct  and  charao- 
t)  to  Mr.  Spedding's  exhaus- 
:oont  of  him.  We  have  no 
admiration  for  Bacon,  either 
in  or  as  an  instructor  of  men. 
an  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
10  worse  than  the  average 
ans  of  his  age ;  on  the  whole, 
9,  rather  superior  to  them.  His 
owcver,  were  worldly,  his  ha- 
-  indulgent,  and  his  conscience 
b  the  scrupulous  nicety  which 
entitle  him  to  any  special 
The  inductive  method  of 
phy,  with  which  his  name 
V  connected,  had  been  known 
\\\j  to  all  mankind  from  the 
hen  the  descendants  of  Cain 
to  practise  the  mechanical 
the  Egyptian  astronomers 
red  the  course  of  the  sun 
the  stars.  What  Bacon  did 
rely  to  clothe  the  principles 
ction  in  graceful  and  intel- 
language,  and  to  point  out 
ular  style  the  advantages 
night  be  expected  from  the 
f  it .  We  can  as  little  accept 
ay's  account  of  Bacon's  phi- 
us  of  his  personal  charac- 
Ic  cannot  regard  him  as 

htcst,  wisest,  meaDCOtof  mankind. 

nnot  believe  that  he  consi- 
ihe  best  use  of  intellect  to 
:he  multiplication  of  human 
?ut8,'  and  'the  mitigation 
in  sufferings;'  that  the  effect 
caching  can  be  summed  up, 
an  I  ay   declares,   in  the  two 

*  Utility  and  Progress,'  at 
>  long  as  Utility  is  allowed 

;ill. — MO.  LXXTUI.  KIWSIKIlfill. 


to  conBist  in  the  .increase  merely 
of  material  pleasures,  or  so  'long 
as  Progress  consists  in  the  extent 
to  which  material  jpkasnres  can  be 
difl^sod  ;  and  if  Macanlay  attaches 
any  other  meaning  to  his  words,  he 
has  done  himself  injustice  in  his 
essay  in  not  more  fully  e^laining 
himself. 

What  surprises  ns  is,  rather,  thftt 
if  Bacon  was  what  he  is  there  de» 
scribed  as  being,  and  if  his  philoso- 
phy was  what  it  is  there  said  to  be, 
Macanlay  should  have  fidled  to  see 
that  the  character  of  the  man  pre- 
cisely corresponded  to  his  theories. 
Bacon,  we  are  told,  '  had  planned 
his  philosophical  reforms  baore  h» 
was  fifteen,  or  at  least  when  he  waS' 
very  young.'  When  scarcely  more' 
than  a  child  he  had  nttde  up  his- 
mind  upon  the  objects  which  were- 
seriously  worth  a  wise  man's  par- 
suit.  A  boy  of  intellect^  who  at: 
that  age  had  deliberately  made  np 
his  mind  that  the  end  of  knowledge 
was  '  the  multiplication  of  means  of 
enjoyment '  in  this  world  rather 
than  to  make  him  noble  and  good 
in  any  world,  naturally  g^w  np 
self-indulgent  and  extravagant,  and 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  pleasures  which  he  valued 
were  to  be  obtained.  What  is  more 
intelhgible  than  that  a  person  with 
such  convictions  should  be  a  servile- 
courtier  and  a  corrupt  judge  ? 

Our  space  is  running  out;  we 
have  been  occupied  invidioudy  in 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  style  of  workmanship ; 
we  may  perhaps  return  hereafter  to 
the  special  subject  of  his  History, 
and  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of 
indicating  the  many  excellencies  of 
it.  For  the  present  we  shall  con- 
clude with  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  on  which  we  touch  with 
peculiar  regret. 

As  the  Essay  on  Bacon  is 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  bio- 
graphy and  philosophy,  so  the  re- 
view of  Bobeit  Montffomery's  poems 
18  enjoyed  by  a  yetki^  n^ber 
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of  readers  aa  a  judicial  fiageUation 
of  a  literary  pretender  who  was 
deservedly  and  wholesomely  pun- 
ished. lU>bert  Montgomery  was  a 
very  poor  creature,  and  had  written 
and  published  some  very  po(»r  yerses, 
not  worse  than  many  thousand 
other  Terses  which  have  their  day 
and  arc  cast  into  the  oven,  but 
still  definitely  poor,  and,  what 
was  worse,  pretentious.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  popo^ 
lar.  He  had  been  favourably  re- 
viewed. His  poems  ran  into  several 
editions.  The  fault  lay  with  the 
reviewers  who  praised  him,  and  the 
public  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  be 
led  by  them.  But  the  reviewers 
could  not  be  got  at.  The  public 
could  be  disenchanted  only  by  the 
demolition  of  their  idol.  !&&.  Robert 
Montgomeiy  was  to  be  made  an 
example  of.  Whether  it  was  alto- 
gether becoming  in  a  great  man  in 
!Macaulay's  position  to  stoop  to 
crush — and  crush  with  such  ezbreme 
severity — so  insignificant  a  member 
of  the  literary  profession,  may  be 
an  open  question.  For  ourselveSy 
we  think  that  it  was  not ;  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  Macaulay.  Others  will 
think  differently,  and  they  are  per- 
haps more  right  than  we  are ;  wa 
will  not  dispute  with  them.  But  a 
further  question  rises  when  we 
leurn,  in  these  volumes  of  Mr. 
Trevclyan,  that  the  poor  wretch,  who 
was  writhing  under  his  punishment, 
petitioned  humbly  and  abjectly  to 
be  taken  down  from  his  pillory,  and 
that  his  petition  was  met  with  a 
stern  and  steady  refusal.  An  or- 
dinary Review  article  is  read  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  it  does  its  work,  and  is 
then  forgotten.  Mr.  Montgomery 
found  himself,  to  his  horror,  bound 
fast  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his 
age,  trailing  in  the  dust  like  the 
bodv  of  Hector  behind  the  horses  of 
Achilles.  Even  Hector's  body  was 
iiriven  back  to  Priam.  There  must 
iiave  l>een  some  special  reason  why 
.^o  small  a  mercy  was  refused  to 
Montgomery. 


Ma^  r  confcwtt  il 

an  incui        it  critic.     I 

M  Jie  liad  nei 

a  line  aboat  poetry  or  tl 

which  ha  did  aoiindi  to 

BneotBDv  and  ddibBBBtfllr 
thiM  ooeeM^f.  be  pfBvlia 
to  preaerve  the  tamamj 
doubted  viotoiy  in  tluBoe 
but  we  reoonunand-to 
deration  of  his  lifteieiy 
whether  the  time  ham  im 
when  the  mangied  xen 
at    least    be 


grave. 
And  this  fbr  n  epeoielv 
Eternal  pnnishniAni  is 
we  hope,  only  tat  movtel ; 
publish  a  bad  poem  end  1 
for  it  is  at  least  ft  ?eni 
which  pox^^toxj  mw  snfl 
not  inconsistent  with  nw 
lenoies  of  another  kind ;  i 
unjust  to  immortalise  a  i 
fbrhia&olts.  Ifr.lfbBtei 
&r  as  we  have  bean  abb 
his  character,  was  inoSiosi 
private  relations.  He  w 
bat  to  the  eztsnt  of  U 
kind  and  dhaiitaUe.  Hs] 
sermons  whieh  were  ads 
large  opngregatimns.  H 
have  been  fowah,  hoi  tibflj 
ill-intended.  Somepsonli 
be  hoped,  were  henentsal 
No  one  that  we  ever  hssri 
injured  by  them.  .  fit  h 
deceived  mto  vaniW  by  n 
adnlation.  WhsaniBwasi 
fbrthe  finger  of  eoomto; 
that  vanity  tor  irbkb,  oik 
responsible  beomna  to  his 
most  tembb  of  puudoMM 
No  one  wonldoonfam  ■ 
dOy  than  Haoanlay  Oak  il 
to  judge  a  man  by  his  woisl 
It  is  equally  nnfiur  to  judg 
of  letters  by  his  worst  proi 
Great  as  was  Maoanuj'i 
tation  for  a  bad  poet,  h 
admit  that  it  would  not  be 
judge  Byron  hr  the  '  Hoan 
ness.'  lb  woold  protest, sa 
justly,  agaii  it  his  own  post 
rits  being  mwBued  fay  the 
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ind  Ahirah.'    We  have  no 

of  committing  any  such 
justice  ourselves.     We  do 

to  challenge  Lord  Macan- 
m,  among  his  other  excel- 
to   have   written    genuine 

*  The  Lays  of  Antient 
*  not  the  very  highest  order 
,  are  yet  spirited,  melo- 
hilarating,  and  deserve  the 
m  which  they  have  re- 
The  *  Armada,'  the  •  Battle 
and  the  *  Battle  of  Xaseby,' 
higher,  and  have  something 
it  still  audible  of  trnmpet- 
them.  But  as  ^Ir.  Mont- 
committed    an   oficnco  in 

Satan,'  though  otherwise 
able  man,  so  Loixl  ^lacau- 
?ir,  in  *  Tirzah  and  Ahirah,' 
I  and  published  a  poem  as 
3  '  Satan  *  itself;  and  if  the 

for  exposing  Montgomery 

number  of  copies  of  his 
ich  had  been  unfortunately 
rzah  and  Ahirah  *  has  been 

tens  of  thousands  where 
i  have  looked  into  *  Satan.' 
one  of '  Tirzah  and  Ahirah ' 
rid  before  the  Flood  ;  the 
if  it  the  love  of  a  son  of 
r  a  daurrhter  of  man — a 
int  of  Seth  for  a  descendant 
Tho  hero  is  Cain  himself 
s  of  the  first  murdort»r  had 
alongcd   beyond   even   the 

Metlmselali. 

ain's  ainplo  ft.reliejul  white 
liuusimlth  year  rctunicth. 

curse  pronounced  against 
1  not  interfered  with  his 
in  life,  or  prevented  the 
:iiti()n  of  his  oiTsprin^.  He 
'had  wandered  nomadically 
ir  Hocks  in  search  of 

' T'^kij  and  iKi^tun-s  new,' 


the  wliito  i«iivili()ns 
1^  camp  wort'  t<»ld  !•}'  millions. 


Minions,  meaning  nt  leaat  two 
millions,  and  allowing  an  average 
of  five  to  each  tent,  the  numbers  of 
these  nomads  murt  bave  been  ten 
millions  at  least.  After  such  an 
increase,  and  the  parallel  growth, 
which  was  indispensable,  of  the 
sheep  and  oxen  Inr  whom  thej  were 
supported,  they  found  a  nomad  lifb 
inconvenient. 

They  settled  down  to  cultivation, 
learning,  among  other  things, 

from  the  dark  green  mulbeny  leaves 
To  call  the  filmy  eilk, 

apparently  without  the  intervention 
of  silkworms. 

A  magnificent  palace  was  bnil( 
for  Cain.  On  the  walls  of  the 
banquet-hall  were  represented 

The  King*!  three  hundred  victoriee. 

Some  of  these  victories,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  must  have  been  over  Ida 
brother's  family.  We  are  only  in^ 
formed,  however,  of  the  particulars 
of  the  first,  when  the  objects  c£ 
attack  were,  not  his  nephews^  but 
the  monsters  of  the  antediluvian 
period — the  Mammoths  of  the  North, 
who  lived  in  the  Pine  Forest,  on 
the  White  River.  How  the  Mam- 
motlis  in  the  Pine  Forest  of  the 
White  River  interfered  with  Cain's 
comforts  does  not  appear,  nor  how 
the  difficulties  of  the  march  were 
overcome.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  finest  haituc  recorded  in 
history.  The  forest  was  set  on  fire. 
The  tortured  and  terrified  creatures 
rushed  out  from  '  the  sea  of  flames.* 

As  the  codar  trees  of  God 
Stood  the  stately  ranks  of  Kod. 
One  long  night  and  one  long  day 
Till*  sword  was  lifted  tip  to  slay. 
Then  marched  the  firstborn  and  his  sons, 
On  the  white  uhcs  of  the  wood. 
And  counted  by  that  suvage  brood 
Nine  times  nine  thousand  skeletons. 

Kighty-one    thousand    Mammoths. 


•0   t'.ld  that  one  of  Mr.  Montgomorj's  worst  offonocs  is  the  appropriation  of 
s  nyr,\  things,  and  tlifsiwMlingthcm'in  theproccsB. 
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viewed.  His  poeniB  ran  into  ae 
«ditioD8.  The  fault  Uy  witl 
TsnewerB  who  praised  him,  ant 

Eblio  who  were  bo  foolish  as  I 
1  bf  them.  But  the  rerie 
-oonld  not  be  sot  at.  The  p- 
oonld  be  diaenonooted  onh  b; 
demoUUon  of  their  idol.  lu.  at 
Montgome^  was  to  be  mad< 
example  of.  Whether  it  waa 
setber  beoomiug  in  a  great  ma 
Uacsalay's  position  to  Btao| 
onsh — and  croeli  with  snch  exti 
severity — «o  insignificant  a  mei 
of  ibo  litemiy  profession,  ma; 
ma  open  question.  For  oarse 
iretniskutatitwaanot;  that  it 
nnwoithT  of  Uaoanlay.  Others 
liunk  di&rently,  and  they  are 
IiMS  more  right  than  we  are ; 
wiU  not  dispDte  with  them.  B 
farther  question  rises  when 
learn,  in  these  rolnmes  of 
Trerelyan,  that  the  poor  wretch, 
wae  writliiag  nndw  his  pnuishm 
petitioned  bnmbly  and  abjectl; 
betaken  down  &om  his  pUbiy, 
iliat  his  petition  was  met  wit 
stem  and  steady  refoBal.  An 
dinary  Beview  article  is  read 


Bot  we  draw  upon  her, 
imBgioed  th  era  Delves  a 
tlian  the  angels.  We 
id  to  be  ignorant  whether 
.  bo  celestial  or  common 
the  beaata  that  perish. 
Satnres  of  a  day.  Tbo 
I  only  home  of  which  we 
'  ;dge  ;  but  we  can 
eiy  comfortable  place  if 
tend  to  the  conditioua 
)  the  limits  of  oar  own 
Religion  thns  bccomea 
i  w  divorced  from  onr 
id  becomes  an  opinion. 
IWB  Inngnid,  and  Art 
aonplace  ;  and  thongh 
[ladly  preserve  both  art 
as  tjiiiterlals  of  amnHe. 
jilendid  rewards  which 
ndy  to  fnmish  etill  fail 
creative  geniua  from 
On  the  other  hand,  we 
l.ahipa  and  telegraphs; 
at  fleets  cover  the  seas ; 
mtinenta  are  reticolated 
ffs,  and  the  prodncts  uf 
bd  countries  are  distrt. 
be  enjoyment  of  each, 
tons  citizen  of  Sydney 
ine  with  the  ice  of  the 
Tbe  Grovemment  clerk 
n  a&brd  the  pineapple 
ca  at  his  dessert- table, 
irence  of  Government 
dnals  is  reduced  to  its 


All 

hinko 


Ro 


n  though  ts, 
wishes,  and  the 
Jth  is  found  to  prosper 
lore  exclusively  every 
m  endeavours  with  bis 
itioa  to  better  bia  own 
id  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
baa  succeeded;  tbe  aims 
et  before  ourselves  are 
information  is  diSuBcd 

er   diffused    before. 

1,  boys  and  girls,  are 
;  were  never  free  before, 
rcely  afamily  in  England 
,  high  or  low,  in  which 
eneration  do  not  enjoy, 
desire,  and  think  tbat 


they  ought  to  enjoy,  luxuries  un- 
dreamt of  by  their  fathers. 

Whether  this  unexampled  pros- 
perity will  continue,  whether  our 
age  or  tbe  ages  past  have  more 
accurately  understood  the  nature 
and  the  conditions  of  human  ex- 
istence on  this  planet,  only  time  will 
show.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
struck  on  tbe  true  principles  after 
wandering  in  error  for  thousands  of 
years.  If  tt  ao  turn  out,  Macaular 
will  possess  the  immortality  whica 
with  becoming  diffidenoe  be  at  times 
dares  to  anticipate  for  himself.  His 
faults  will  bo  as  spots  on  the  sun. 
He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  tho 
seer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He, 
too,  was  BUccesaful ;  sacceBsful,  if 
success  be  measured  by  the  nnmber 
of  his  readers,  by  tbe  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  to  its  end, 
beyond  any  man  of  letters  of  this 
or  any  other  centnry. 

A  modern  poet,  some  think  tbe 
greatest  of  modern  poets,  one  at 
any  rate  who  was  utterly  unin- 
fluenced by  conventional  sentiments, 
baa  said — 

Wlio  never  ats  his  bread  in  somir, 
WliD  nerecBpsnt  the  darlmoiDH  hoim, 
Woepia^  and  wntchinK  for  the  morroir, 
He  knoWE  yo  not,  ye  Hcaranly  powers. 
To  onrth,  this  wpary  earth,  ;«  bring  ns, 
To  eui)t  ya  lee  ue  heodlrM  go, 
Tben  If.iTe  ropunlancs  fierce  to  vringiu,   I 

'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  ' 
brews    rleclared    '  to    be 
ginning  of   wisdom.'     The  Greeks 
thought  tbat  the  highest  knowledge    i 
could  be  obtained  only  through  pain 
and  mortification.     Macaulay  never 
seems  to   have  known  either  pain  I 
or    mortification.       He    succeeded   | 
in    everything    which    he    under- 
took !    and    if  there  be  any  lesson  J 
which     is     taught     only     ii 
school    of    severity,     that 
he  never  learnt.     A  d' 
kind  there  undonbtet 
We  admire,  but  1 
interest.     1 


I 
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And  the  Prince  of  Wales  shot  but  enjoyment,    bat     sacrifice.       Tli 

e  elephant  in  Ceylon.  moved  rtbout  in  an  atmosphora 

Bot  we   leave  the   further  ana-  existence  nnrcatised,  yet  more  n 

lyais  of'Tirzah  and  Ahirah'  t.o  the  to  their  intiiginatioii  than  the  m 

avenger  of  the  blood  of  Mr.  Robci't  |ialpable  objectfi    of    their    swfl 

Montgomery.  'i'hey  looked  ont  on  nature  to  (H 

We  must  not  part  thus,  however,  ce:ve  in  it  '  a  something  fir  md 

iththebrilliantMacauluy,tbegreat  deeply  iiilerfuBed  '  than  what  til 

■writer    who    has    diffused    among  could  see  or  handle.     They  look 

milhons  a  7,oal    for  inBtruction  to  beyond  them  for  some  other  m 

which,    but  for  him,   they  wonld  sum    abiding    place.      They    wi 

have  remained  etrangers;  who  has  contented     with     poverty.       Hh 

popularised  the  history  of  the  great  despised  the  pleasures  and  dread 

nation  of  whom  he  was  the  repre-  the  temptations  of  ovcrmach  pn 

Eentative  and  the  ornament ;  whose  perity.     The  bank   notes  which. 

works,  translated  into  every  wide-  man  was  able  to  accumulaUi  «nc 

spread  langnage  in  the  world,  havo  no  indications  that  his  life  had  be 

been   received  with    a  verdict  of  profitabiy  spent.     Tliey  wem  ufi 

■nniversal  applause  j  whose  intellec-  tied  to  do  their  very   best  in  su 

tnal  temperament  was  nsually  as  department  of  doty  as  had  fkA 

generous  as  his  personal  character  to  them,  looking  for  tlieir  rewfl 

was  pare  and  disinterested ;  who,  rather  in   the    work    which    tfa 

if  he  ha<j  written  many  inaccurate  accomplished  than  in  the  paysM 

BsntencesandsomeunjustBentences,  which  the  world  assigned  to  tbOi 

has  never  written  a  dull  one.     He  Hence   arose   martyrs    of  reltgui 

■was  the  impersonation,  as  we  said  martyrs     of    science,    martyn   1 

before,  of  his  own  age.     Ho   was  patriotism,  martyrs  of  love,  mutj\ 

the   voice  of  the  hopes  and  con-  of  destiny.     Tbeir  victory  was  aa 

Tictions  of  the  nineteenth  centary.  complete  when  it  waa  won  tLm 

He  shared  ia  its  triumphs  ;  he  ex.  sacri£ce  of  themselves.  J 

plained thecausesofthose triumphs.         We  have  changed  all  tluL    1 

He  encouraged  and  stimulated  the  has  been  discovered  that  the  aatM 

energetic  spirit  which  is  spreading  theories  of  life  were  unprodDCtn^ 

^nodern  inflaences  over  the  whole  Society,  before  the  days  of  euH^tq 

race  of  mankind ;  he  pointed  out  mcut,   continued   st-atiouat^'.     Hi 

the  road  which  would  lead  to  new  children  walkedin  the  waysi^tltfl 

victories.     He  was  the  disciple  and  fathers.       They  consecrated   t^ 

the  most   perfect    apostle    of    the  fathers'  errors  by  mistaken  mS 

Gospel  of  Progress.     In  other  ages  ence.    They  foi^t  that  each  gffDBii 

the  human  race  was  contented  with  tion,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  acciiBil> 

less  ambitious  aspirations ;  the  pre-  lated   knowledge  of  the  past,  rt 

eeut  world  was  considered  at   ils  necessarily  wiser  than  the  graMi 

besttobeasceneofdisappointments.  lions  which  preceded  it.    ATepRliI 

The  noblest  efforts  were  often  doomed  realitiua  to  dreams;  we  limit  od 

to  failnro ;  the  noblest  life  was  not  aspirations    to   what    is    pnctical| 

to  be  rewarded  with  happiness.     At  and,     abandoning     the     phantov' 

the  hearts  of  all  men  of  high  and  which  deluded  oar  fathers,  tUa£, 

sensitive  nature  there  was  an  im-  ing  to  the  real  nature  of  our  siliiatic< 

passioned  longing  after  things  which  and  manfully  endeavouring  tumab 

the  world  did  not  contain  and  could  the   best  of  it,  we  adroncc  whfil 

liot  give  them.     They  had  set  before  before  we  stood  sttll ;  we  wor^  !>* 

themselves  as  the  snpreme  object  of  earthly  reward;  and  nature  ia  Idvi 

desire  something  else  than  material  and  if  we  are  punctnal  in  attenum 

jirosperity.     Life  to  them  was  not  to  facts  she  never  fails  tp  Mwij 
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.  we  draw  upon  ber. 
ingined  tbomselves  & 
an  the  «igel§.  We 
:>  bo  ignorant  whetber 
celestial  or  common 

beasiB  that  perish. 
ires  of  a  day.  The 
ly  home  of  wbieb  we 
vledge ;    bnt  we  can 

comfortable  place  if 
1  to  tbe  conditions 
le  limits  of  our  own 
gion    thns    becomes 

divorced  from  oar 
becomes  an  opinion. 

Inngnid,  and  Art 
plncc  ;  and  tbongh 
ly  preserve  both  art 
materials  of  amnae- 
ndid  rewards  which 
^  to  furnish  still  fail 
cative    Rem  a  8    from 

I  tbe  other  hand,  wo 
ips  and  telegraphs; 
leets  corer  tlie  seas ; 
ncnis  are  reticulated 

and  the  products  of 
countries  are  distri. 
enjoyment  of  each. 
s  citizen  of  Sydney 
with  the  ice  of  the 
10  Government  cleric 
afford  tbe  pineapple 
at  bis  dessert-table, 
ice  of  Government 
Is  is  reduced  to  its 

II  of  Ds  go  onr 
k  onr  own  thonghts, 
vn   wishes,    and  tbe 

is  fonnd  to  prosper 
!  exclusively  every 
endeavours  with  hia 
n  to  better  his  own 
t  is  not  to  be  denied 
1  succeeded ;  the  aims 
Itefore  ourselves  are 
irmation  is  diffused 
ver  diffused  before, 
■n,  boys  and  girls,  ara 
jro  never  free  before. 
lyafumily  in  England 
igb  or  low,  in  which 
■ration  do  not  enjoy, 
sire,  and  think  that 


(hey  ought  to  enjoy,  Inxnrics  nn- 
dreamt  of  by  their  fathers. 

Whether  this  unexampled  ppoa- 
perity  will  continne,  whether  onr 
agv  or  the  ages  past  have  more 
accurately  understood  tbe  nature 
and  the  conditions  of  human  ex- 
iifenco  on  this  planet,  only  time  will 
sliow.  It  may  bo  that  we  have 
struck  on  the  tmo  principles  after 
wandering  in  error  for  tbousands  of 
years.  If  it  so  tnm  ont,  Macuulay 
will  possess  the  immortality  which 
with  becoming  diffidence  heat  times 
dares  to  nnticipato  for  himself.  UIs 
faults  will  be  as  spots  on  the  suii. 
He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
seer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He, 
too,  WR9  successful ;  snccessfal,  if 
suceess  be  measured  by  tbe  nomber 
of  his  readere,  by  the  applause  of 
his  eontompornries,  from  tbe  com' 
moncemeni  of  bis  earcer  to  its  end, 
beyond  any  man  of  letters  of  this 
or  any  other  centurj". 

A  raoderu  poet,  some  think  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets,    one  at 
any    rate    who    was    uttorly     nnjn- 
llucnced  by  conventional  sentiments, 
bas  toiiti— 
Who  never  ate  hii  bnad  in  lorrow, 
Who  never  ipaat  the  darkaoma  bonis, 
WeepiDg  sad  watchinif  tta  the  aoiTOv, 
He  know«  je  not,  ye  HmtsbIj  pcnm*. 
To  earth,  thii  wuirj  mith,  je  bring  lu. 
To  gmlt  ;a  let  ua  he«llrM  go. 
Then  leave  rfpentaaca  fleica  to  wring  na, 
A  moment'e  sin,  an  age  of  woe. 

■  The  fear  of  the  Lord  '  the  He- 
brews declared  '  to  be  the  bo. 
ginning  of  wisdom.'  The  Greeks 
thought  that  tbe  highest  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  only  throngh  pain 
and  mortification.  Macanlay  never 
seems  to  have  known  either  pain 
or  mortification.  He  succeeded 
in  everything  wbieb  he  nnder- 
took ;  and  if  there  be  any  lesson 
which  is  tanght  only  in  tbe 
school  of  severity,  that  lesson 
he  never  learnt.  A  defect  of  some 
kind  there  undoubtedly  was  in  him. 
We  admire,  bnt  he  fails  deeply  to 
interest.     He  rarely  stira  onr  en- 


Daiasm ;  Ite  never  toncbcs  our 
t  emotions.  In  the  midst  of 
1  brilliancy  hia  writing  is  corn. 
imonplacc,  tLougli  it  is  common- 
place of  the  very  higbest  kind.  He 
Tf  as  never  married.  He  never  Eccma 
io  bave  known  what  is  meact  by 
l(ive.  So  powerful  an  intelligence 
could  not  liave  been  indifferent  to 
religion.  Sorae  tlionghia  ho  mnet 
have  had  on  those  profound  iiues- 
iions  wiiich  every  serious  person, 
tki  Bome  time  or  other,  must  iifik  of 
himBeir,  but  he  was  etudioasly  reti- 
cent on  that  sabject ;  and  though 
■reticence  need  not  imply  carelesa- 
lieES,  and  may  often  imply  unusna] 
■cverence,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
■partof  Macaulay'awritingswhiehin- 
'dicateBthat  hehadevorlookediuthis 
direction  with  any  painful  anxiety. 
His  feelings  were  easily  etirred, 
Init  stirred  on  the  strangest  occa- 
Mohb.  He  would  weep  over  the 
most  commonplace  novel,  andaobbed 
i  if  his  heart  would  break  when 
he  read,  for  the  hnudredth  time, 
of  Achilles  cuftiug  his  hair.  IJia 
mind,  Iiowever,  was  Binguliirly 
constituted.  He,  too,  it  woald 
could  not  escape  the 
destiny  of  humanity. 
',  too,  when  be  had  obtained  oil 
that  he  had  conEcionslv  desired,  wos 


compelled  to  feel  that  it  wu  n( 
satisffictory.  He.  too,  fouud  thi 
he  was  dimly  longing  for  sometbia 
which  the  world  had  not  to  pi" 
His  affection  for  his  sistors  and  H 
nephews  and  niecos — hia  iuntyM 
fondness  for  ehildron  and  childm! 
sports,  are  profoundly  hoDoan|li| 
to  him,  and  no  less  profooui] 
pathetic.  Opinions  tuny  cbitng 
'I' he  present  century  has  repodiaU 
the  philosophy  of  the  past,  T\ 
next  may  repudiate  tlia  proatd 
and  the  same  causes  which  lia^ 
oecasioDcd  Macaiilay*B  Dnbocn^ 
popularity  in  his  own  lima  U^ 
condemn  him  to  oblivion  ken«Aa 
Wliatever  chaiig«e  may  he  brfH 
US,  Imtvever,  the  ninetMinth  c^ 
tui7  can  never  cease  to  be  iiito^ 
ing  lo  the  future  atuijcut.  &Iaeaid| 
has  been  its  most  characitnriatieM 
typical reprosontative;  and  calami 
itself,  when  it  has  said  itn  wonkj 
him  Its  a  philosopher  and  a  huN 
rian,  will  be  obliged  to  ncknowlH 
that  his  motives  were  always  liip 
his  disposition  pnre  and  n0ectioaM 
his  public  life  without  n  atiin,  U 
private  life  bo  eimple,  so  atK^M 
BO  blamelcBsly  upright,  tlw>ta*«]l 
one  with  whom  he  pcrsnoally  a>l 
in  contact  became  (greatly  atladij 
to  him. 
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may  Dot  be  altogether  nnprofit- 
ible,  oyeu  in  these  peacefnl 
)  (how  long  will  thej  last?),  to 
M)  for  a  moment  at  modem  wur- 
It  is  not  proposed  to  approach 
inbject  technically ;  but  simply 
»mpare,  from  certain  points  of 
,  the  warfare  of  the  present 
that  of  the  past,  and  possibly 
ftw  one  or  two  conclosions  from 
comparison.  There  exists  a 
in  class  of  theorists  who  bail 
'  fresh  invention  for  the 
hter  of  mankind  with  the 
rk  :  'I  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
3r,  the  more  horrible  yon  make 
the  sooner  yon  will  pnt  an  end 

ithont  stopping  to  qnestion  the 
ctness  of  this  theory,  let  as 
?ed  to  enquire  whether  all  the 
erons  science  which  has  lately 
expended  on  war  has  in  reality 
cded  in  making  it  more  hor- 
;  and,  if  so,  for  whom  ?  For 
his  qnestion  there  are  two 
?s  to  be  considered — the  soldier, 
he  civilian  whose  country  he- 
ft the  theatre  of  war. 
t  ns  first  consider  the  case  of 
oldier.  As  everyone  is  aware, 
?hicf  feature  in  the  military 
py  of  the  jMist  twenty  years 
been  the  vast  improvements 
ed  in  firearms.  "We  have 
d,  by  successive  stages,  from 
th-bore  muskets  of  short  rang^, 
urate  firing,  and  slow  loading, 
ifles  of  long  range,  great 
•acy,  and  rapid  firing.  In 
cry  the  advance  has  been  pro- 
3nate.  Everyone  knows  this, 
v<*rvone  does  not  know  that — 
ge  though  it  may  seem — ^the 
b  of  these  improvements  has 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
ntended  and  what  was  antici- 
l ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
on  of  killed  and  wounded  was 


far  gpreater  with  the  old-i 
weapons  tiban  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  In  proof  of  this  the  following 
fiicts,  which  are  taken  principallj 
from  a  table  in  the  history  of  the 
campaign  in  Bohemia  in  1866,  by 
Col.  Cooke,  R.E.y  may  be  quoted : 

At  the  bftttle  of  Talavera  (1809) 
the  loss  in  killed  and  woandedwas 
I  of  those  engaged.  At  Ansterlits 
(1805)  it  was  -f.  At  Malplaqiiet 
(1709),  at  Prague  (i7S9)»  «^d  at 
Jena  (1806)  it  was  ^.  At  Friedr 
land  (1807)  and  at  Wateirioo 
(1815)  \.  At  Iforengo  (1800).  it 
amonnt^  to  ^.'  At  Salamanca 
(1812)  ont  of  90,000  oombatsnte 
30,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  Borodino  (181 3)  ont  of 
350,000,  80,000  fell  on  the  two 
sides.  At  Leipsio  (181 3)  the 
French  sustained  a  loss  of  ^  of 
their  total  effective.  At  Prenssich- 
Eylan  (1807)  55,000  were  killed 
and  wounded  ont  of  a  combined 
total  of  160,000  combatants,  giving 
a  loss  of  more  than  ^;  while  tk 
Zomdorf  (1758),  the  most  murder- 
ous battle  which  history  records  in 
modem  times,  ont  of  82,000  Russian 
and  Prussian  troops  engaged,  32,800 
were  stretched  upon  the  field  at  the 
close  of  the  day. 

Let  us  now  come  to  more  recent 
times.  The  first  great  battle  in 
which  rifled  firearms  were  used  was 
Solferino  (1859),  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  it  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  effsots  ol  the  new 
weapon  wonid  be  frightful ;  but  the 
loss  actually  fell  to  i^-  of  those 
ongaffed.  At  Koniggrats,  where,  in 
addition  to  rifled  weapons,  one  side 
was  armed  with  breechloaders,  the 
actnal  losswas  further  diminished  to 
y^.  Finally  we  come  tothe  last  war, 
in  which  the  proportions  were. 
Worth  1^,  Gravelotte  -^^  and 
Sedan  ^^^.    These  figures  may  sar- 
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prise  many  who,  not  unnaturally, 
imagined  that  improved  weapons 
entailed  increased  slaughter.  It  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  battles 
are  not  still  sanguinary,  bnt  it  is 
incontestable  that  they  are  much 
less  so  than  they  were. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the 
battle-field  that  the  soldier*8  risk  is 
now  diminished,  but  throughout 
the  whole  campaign.  Railways 
afford  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
medical  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  front,  and  a  more  rapid  transfer 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  their 
permanent  hospitals.  The  labours 
of  the  Geneva  Society  have 
materially  conduced  to  the  same 
end.  Buildings  and  tents  covered 
by  the  red  cross  are  held  to  be 
sacred  from  fire  ;  rules  are  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war ;  explosive  bullets  are  also 
forbidden;  and  to  such  a  length  has 
this  spirit  of  mitigating  the  horrors 
of  war  extended  that  nothing  but 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  those  who 
wield  the  lance  has  saved  the 
■*  Queen  of  Weapons '  from  disestab- 
lishment. So  much  for  the  soldier 
in  time  of  war.  It  only  remains  to 
remark  that,  if  successful,  he  is 
rewarded  and  honoured ;  if  defeated, 
he  obtains  at  least  sympathy  ;  and, 
if  wounded,  a  pension. 

But  how  does  the  case  stand  for 
the  civilian  whose  home  happens  to 
bo  situated  in  the  theatre  of  war  ? 
What  has  been  done  for  him  Y 
Absolutely  nothing.  The  enormous 
area  of  country  occupied  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
which  constitute  modem  armies, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
combine  to  render  their  presence  in 
an  invaded  country  more  than  ever 
a  national  calamity ;  and  the  position 
of  the  unfortunate  civilians,  as  a 
body,  far  from  improving,  becomes 
worse  and  worse.  The  non-com- 
batant must  stand  by  and  see 
his  house  burnt,  or  turned  into  a 


barrack.  His  crops  are 
pled  down,  his  orchards  fell 
cattle  slaughtered,  liis  horsi 
waggons  impressed,  his  ver 
requisitioned,  and  himself,  j 
and  belonging  turned  dc»tit 
the  world.  No  surgeon  is  ir 
to  tend  him  if  sick  or,  a 
nnfrequently  happens,  wo 
All  the  available  care,  energ 
attention  of  his  Government  a 
centrated  on  the  army,  while  h 
suffer  unnoticed  and  nncare 
After  the  storm  of  war  has  ] 
some  inadequate  charity,  an* 
tardy  compensation  from  th 
vemment  which  has  been  ud; 
defend  him,  beg^ins  to  flow  in 
these  are  as  mere  raindrops 
vast  desert  of  misery ;  and,  i 
what  money,  what  gifts, 
kindness  can  compensate  h 
such  misfortunes  ?  And  the 
of  it  is  that  there  is  no  i 
for  him.  So  long  as  the  ; 
sion  of  the  capital  or  othei 
town  is  the  great  goal  < 
military  race,  so  long  must 
traverse  the  country  to  re 
Thus  we  see  that  while 
thing  is  done  to  preserve  tl 
mitigate  the  sufferings,  and 
the  wants  of  the  soldier,  no  tl 
is  given  to  the  civilian.  1 
everything  must  give  way  t 
tary  considerations,  and  e^'ei 
dier*s  life  is  of  deGnite  valae 
It  has  already  been  show 
the  proportion  of  killed  and  w( 
becomes  less  as  scienoe  adv 
and,  as  far  as  the  light  of  his 
shed  on  war,  the  diminutic 
indeed  been  great.  We  han 
how  the  slaughter  at  Zomdc 
ceeded  that  of  Sedan ;  and,  ace 
to  history,  Zomdorf  was 
play  to  Cressy,  whore  the  ] 
loss  is  stated  to  have  been,  ix 
alone,  ii  princes,  1,200  ki 
and  30,000  men.'  This  a$ 
exceeded  at  Cannae,  wher 
of   an  army   of    80,000    Ba 
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x>  were  left  on  the  field  when 
Mittle  was  over ;'  and,  to  take 
ler  instance  from  the  same 
the  battle  of  the  Metaums,  where 
irmy  hastening  to  reinforce 
libal  was  not  merely  defeated, 
lestroyed. 

nly  war  was  butchery  in  those 
!  But  why,  the  non-professional 
;r  may  ask,  are  battles  less  pro- 
onatcly  san binary  than  they 
,  in  spite  of  modem  improve- 
s?  Because  every  improrement 
)  in  weapons  from  the  earliest 
ded  history  of  war  has  entailed 
sponding  alterations  in  tactics 
Bet  it,  and  obviate,  as  far  as 
blc,  its  effects.  Instead  of 
ling  in  massive  columns,  or  in 
T^ith  close  ranks  two  and  three 
,  and  reserving  their  fire  until 
could  '  sec  the  whites  of  their 
y's  eyes,*  troops  now  engage 
3gcr  distances,  in  loose  order, 
take  advantage  of  whatever 
*  is  to  be  found. 

it  it  is  not  merely  on  the  battle- 
as  already  observed,  but 
ighout  the  campaign,  that  the 
?r*8  life  is  now  more  jealously 
led.  The  noble  efforts  made 
hariiable  societies  have  been 
ioned  ;  but  other  and  far  more 
rfnl  agencies  are  at  work  to 
tore  than  mitigate,  to  prevent, 
great  social  feature  of  the 
nt  day  is  *  pace  ; '  everything 
ahead,  and  armies  must  con- 
to  this  rapid  order  of  things, 
rdingly,  military  operations 
tjsults  which  used  to  occupy 
are  now  compressed  into 
hs ;  it  might  almost  bo  said, 
8.  The  war  of  1859  was 
red  by  Austria  on  April  26 ;  the 
let  ion,  Montebollo,  was  fought 
lay  19  ;  and  the  war  was 
0(1  at  Solferino  on  July  24. 
66  the  Prussians  virtually  de- 
1  wiir  bv  crossing  the  Austrian 
ier  un  June  23,  and  in  seven 
s  tlie  latter  Power  was  forced 


to  come  to  tenna  at  the  very  gates 
of  her  capital.  Pmssia  received 
the  French  declaration  of  war  on 
Jaly  19,  1870.  On  September  2 
France's  last  army  in  the  field  was 
destroyed  at  Sedan,  and  the  last 
shots  were  fired  on  Febroarj  2, 
187 1.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once 
an  immense  saving  of  life.  The 
long  delays,  which  meant^  for  the 
soldier,  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  to  sickness ;  the  defective  oom- 
mnnicationa,  entailing  insnfiBcient 
food ;  the  slowly  dragging  cam- 
paign with  all  its  privations  and 
nardships — all  these  fertile  sources 
of  disease  and  death  have  vanished, 
or  are  vanishing.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  soldiers  both  in  and 
out  of  Metz  suffered  terribly  from 
want  of  proper  food  and  supplies ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  administration  was  exception- 
ally bad,  and  the  very  magnitnde 
of  their  defects  will  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  them. 

Let  ns,  for  comparison,  take  one 
nr  two  instances  from  the  wars  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Here  is  the 
state  of  his  army  during  the  inva- 
sion of  RussU  in  1 81 3,  not  after 
but  before  meeting  the  enemy  other- 
wise than  in  small  skirmishes : 

From  the  want  of  magazines  and  the 
impossibilitjr  of  conveying  an  adeouafe 
supply  of  proTisions  for  so  immense  a  host, 
disorders  of  every  kind  had  accumulated  in 
a  frightful  manner  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  army.  Neither  bread  nor  spirits 
could  be  had ;  the  flesh  of  oTerdriveo 
animals  and  bad  water  constituted  the 
sole  subsistence  of  the  soldiers  .  .  .  and 
before  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  even 
seen  the  enemy,  it  had  undergone  a  loss 
greater  than  might  hare  been  expected 
from  the  most  bloody  campaign.  When 
the  stragglers  and  sick  were  added  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  the  total  reached 
ioo,ooo.» 

Again :  Mass^na  entered  Portugal 
in  October  1810  ;  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  in  futile  examination  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ;  and^  re- 
crossed    into   Spain    on    April    3, 


*  Kiiuslcru  Ancient  Battier. 
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'  having  lost  30,000  men  by 

,  BicknesB,  and  tlie    sword.'  * 

;he  only  action  of  any  import- 

tbat    occurred      daring     the 

retit   was   that    of    Bttrrosa,    at 

f»hicli  tlie  French  loss  waa  under 

,  the    render  cnn   estimate  for 

'  iiinaelf    what    proportion   of    the 

(total  loss   was  dne  to  '  want  and 

^ckneBS.' 

These  are  bnfc  two  instances  ont 
'  many  that  might  be  qnoted,  hut 
lOugh.  Sach  protracted  neglect 
id  suffering  would  he  impogsible 
I  these  days,  for  the  simple  reRson 
■r-if  for  no  other — -that  the  soldier 
I  now  much  too  espcnsive  an 
rticle  to  be  squandered  in  such  a 
ilioleaalo  manner.  Much,  of  course, 
emains  to  be  done  ;  but  the  attcn- 
1  which  Governmentfl  are  now 
ipelled  to  give  to  the  Rubiect, 
JO  by  the  prirat*  efibrta  which 
ho  entnnsiasm  canned  by  the  out- 
^«ak  of  war  nerer  fails  to  excite, 
rill  provide  the  necessary  means  and 
power  of  properly  applying  them. 
;  day  seems  to  be  approaching 
Irhea  the  soldier  of  any  country 
laving  any  pretertslana  to  he  a 
bilitary  power  may  take  the  field, 
jbnfideut  that,  apart  from  the  strain 
n  his  constitution  arising  &om  a 
kuri  but  arduous  campaign,  the 
ply  danger  he  will  incur  will  be 
vow  his  ibemnn'a  weapon.s.  If  he 
rill  only  look  back  and  compare 
■  I  lot  with  that  of  his  military 
ncestors  he  will  think  himself 
Srtnnate. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of 
be  civilian,  who  may  find  his 
rontry  the  theatre  of  future  wars, 
■fiwish  we  could  think  his  prospects 
igually  hopeful. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
^vo  statistics  of  the  losses  inflicted 
I  a  country  which  is  overrun  by 
1  invading  army.  Suffice  it  to 
y  that  the  agricultural  losses 
3onG  sustained  by  France  in  1 870-1 
M,ve  beon  estimated  at  one  InindreJ 


mid  geecnty  milium  jxnHub.  I 
would  be  difficult  enough  to  M 
certain  the  lose  in  irorldljr  g>M4 
represented  by  this  vnst  sum;  hi 
who  could  calonlatc  its  equrnlta 
in  sorrow,  misery,  stamtioft,  di| 
ea^e,  and  death  in  all  its  nrieq 
and  most  fearful  shapes  ?  W 
(^nnot  help  thinking  that  Uj 
sufferings  of  the  civiKan  in  wir  ol 
more  loudly  for  eympRthy  ttH 
those  of  the  soldier;  bnt^  uBSi| 
tnnately,  there  is  none  to  betur.  A 
long  as  the  civilian  is  raerdy  m 
accessory  in  the  picture  nf  ■wtii 
the  soldier  is  the  foregronni],  idU 
mnst  be  suffer  compantivdf  in 
noticed.  A  dead  soldier  is  buried,! 
wonnded  one  i-emovefl  e^si!  v  RDOBgl 
their  wnnts  are  soon  provided  fcr! 
bnt  a  mined  and  devastated  lian 
cannot  be  restored,  atid  its  seaUtni 
inhabitants  cnllected  la  any  ami 
ciahle  time,  perhaps  iievc-r.  S(«* 
times,  too,  the  unhappy  cJriK^ 
goaded  ta  madness  nt  the  miaint 
inflicted  on  him,  seizes  anus  vi 
joiuB  with  the  fnry  of  despair  to  Ih 
defence  of  his  village  or  fiirm-li««^ 
as  at  Bimeilles  and  Cb&MwAm 
thereby  giving  to  his  cn(in>(>  i 
fresh  handle,  which  tbcyaerftbi 
to  use,  for  increased  exactloiSffi^ 
further  severity.  The  brevity  <i 
modem  campaigns,  which  hawrt 
materially  benefited  the  soldier,  pr» 
duco  no  mitigation  for  the*  intw^ 
conntry,  for  what  is  gain«d  in  lim 
is  lost  in  the  nnmbnrs  and  npUilT 
of  modem  ajmies. 

There  seems  to  he  JvbsolirtrtrM 
possibility  of  modilying  tlieposttiea 
of  the  iiihabilants  of  an  ianiti 
country.  All,  therx,  that  can  bp  iam 
is  to  couSne  the  arctt  of  operatioiii 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  we  caaeot 
help  l^hinking  that  the  tendmryo' 
modem  warfare  is  in  this  dinCi 
tion — that  nations  will  in  fptnn 
endeavour  to  fight  their  battle*  tui 
finish  their  quarrels  nearer  ta  their 
frontiers  than  wa.s  formerly theaasc. 
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ne  was  when  a  coantry  might 
vaded  and  half  of  it  overran 
occupied  while  the  other  half 
incd  almost  in  ignorance ;  bnt 
ive  changed  all  that.  All  parts 
civilised  coantry  are  now  so 
ly  connected  by  commerce, 
1,  and  intercommanication  of 
r  sort,  intelligence  is  so  rapidly 
widely  diffused,  that  when 
ivasiou  takes  place  everyone 
rs,  and,  what  is  more,  everyone 
It  has  already  been  observed 
terrible  a  visitation  is  the 
nco  of  a  hostile  army.  Modem 
3H  are  not  now  small  fractions 
e  population  whence  they  are 
n ;  they  represent,  in  fact  are, 
c  nations  in  arms.  After  the 
9  of  Sedan,  notwithstanding 
licavy'  losses  she  had  suffered 
he  campaign,  Germany  had 
>oo  men  on  French  soil.  A 
lariflon  will  give  some  idea 
ho  vastnew  of  this  host. 
October  i6,  1813,  ikmn  were 
nbled  for  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
military  strength  of  three 
res  and  three  kingdoms,  yet 
total  capitation  of  the  forces 
^fitft  ihniir  one  kaJf  of  the  number 
L'  mentioned. 

i(?  national  character  of  modern 
ire  bcini^  admitted,  a  result 
established  will  generally  be 
ive  for  the  war  in  which  it 
rs  ;  and  should  be  considered 
)r  national  superiority  is  of  a 
tlmt  cannot  l>e  gainsaid  or  set 
Austria  saw  this  in  1866, 
acccptcHl  the  hard  and  bitter 
I  iti  time  to  save   herself.     It 


would  have  been  well  for  France 
had  she  done  the  same.  The 
triumph  of  Qerroany  in  1870  was 
no  mere  military  triumph,  bat 
a  national  triumph,  due  to  causes 
in  accordance  with  which  Aations 
rise  and  fall.  What  France  wanted 
after  Sedan  was  a  head  clear  enough 
to  perceive  this,  and  a  hand  strong 
enough  to  apply  the  only  remedy, 
peace  at  any  price.  The  writing 
was  on  the  wall,  traced  in 
characters  of  blood  and  fire,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  read  it.  The 
only  effect  of  her  protracted  resist- 
ance was  to  place  her  more  and 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  prolong  almost  indefinitely 
the  period  that  must  elapse  before 
she  can  renew  the  struggle. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  that 
nations  should  keepthehr  armies  Mi 
t^e  principle  of  sudden  expansion 
and  mobilisation,  ready  to  throw 
every  man,  every  horse,  and  every 
gun  on  the  frontier,  for  there  and 
there  mAj  idionld  the  liattle  be 
fought.  And  this  is  what  is  actually 
being  done.  The  next  war  between 
two  leading  powers  will  probaUy 
see  even  the  celerity  of  1870  out- 
stripp^  as  regards  preparation,  and 
in  the  interests  of  tne  civilian  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  may 
be  fought  at  or  near  the  frontier. 
Then,  although  the  condition  of 
those  residing  on  the  spot  will  be 
no  better,  the  devastation  will  be 
confined  to  a  smaller  area.  More 
than  this  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  hope  for. 

P.  S.  C. 
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MODERN  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE. 


IT  was  ^Ir.  Cobden,  if  I  mistake 
not,  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  newspapers  ought  to  be  trae 
to  their  name,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  mere  collection  and 
publication  of  news.     Mr.  Cobden's 
ideas  have   been   realised    in   late 
years  to  an  extent  of  which  their 
author  himself  could  have  had  little 
conception ;  but  this  idea  concern- 
ing the  true  function  of  newspapers 
has  unquestionably  fallen  flat  upon 
the  world.     Our  newspapers  liave 
certainly    not    ceased    to    express 
opinions  as  well  as  to  publish  news ; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  English    press    took    a    more 
active   or    important  part   in   dis- 
cussing all  matters  of  interest,  and 
in    forming    public    opinion   upon 
such    matters,    than     it    does    at 
present.     Newspaper  writing  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  what  it  once  was. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of 
the   older  men  amongst   us,   who 
talk  regretfully  of  the  days  when 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Captain  Sterling 
wielded  the  thunder  of  the  Times, 
when  Mr.  Fonblanque  was  giving 
his  political    essays    to   the   world 
in  the  Examiner,    and    when    Mr. 
Rintoul  was  the  guiding  genins  of 
the  Spectator.     I    am    inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in 
some   other   matters,   the  old  men 
among   us  are  not,   after   all,    the 
surest  guides.     They  see  the  past 
through  the  tender  mists  of  years, 
whilst  they  look  upon  the  present 
with  eyes  fn)m  which  all  illusions 
have  been  wiped  away.     The  jour- 
nalism of  to-day  is,  u|X)n  the  whole, 
more    impersonal     than    was    the 
journalism  of  the    last  generation. 
The  outer  world  no  lontrer  knows 
the  men  who    forge  the   thunder- 
bolts, and  the  names  even  of  the 
most    distinguished    among    them 
cannot   be  called  public  property. 


Bat  tboM  wlio 
scenes  would  not  ha^9 
difficnltj  in  manti  ^ 
are  worthj  to  TU&k  wSh  majcmd 
the  distiBgaished  men  I  iMffv  Mir 
tioced,  nod  wbose  aorrioM  «»rf 
this  moment  ezcliuiTialj'  dcvoUli 
the  newspaper  prow.  The  Irtft 
is,  I  imapne,  not  thai  than  it 
good  writing  at  praaeat^  Inl 
there  is  toomnoh  of  it,  Dij 
da  J  a  man  takes  up  hia 
on  his  brealdast-taUe, 
that  it  oontaina  tluw 
elaborate  essm  npon 
which  have  anlj  apmng  i  jka 
ence  daring  the  laat 
twentf  hours.  He  aid 
over  and  goes  to  hia  dub^  whsnli 
finds  four  or  five  other  nmiB|Miy^ 
each  having  the  aame  vtmmbmd 
essays  upon  the  same  bbaa  of  arik 
jects;  later  in  the  day  hetatasli 
the  neglected  table,  on  whUk  tk 
provincial  ;[oapera  are  Ud,  wi 
there  he  will  find  mora  aanp^ 
scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  thass  d 
the  London  joumaI%  on  like  tsfisi 
Is  it  wondmbl  that  ho  haoMi 
rather  tired  of  thia  anxfcit  of  gasi 
writing,  and  that  long  bebra  tti 
happj  moment  oomea  whas  tti 
evenmg  papers  are  placed  in  U 
hands  he  owns  to  himaalT  fM 
much  reading  of  leadiniy  actida 
is  a  weariness  (o  the  apitit  P 

Whatever  maybe  the  tndk  upa 
this  subject,  it  is  at  leaat 
that  there  never  waa  % 
so  large  a  number  of 
engaged  in  the  higher  walks  o 
journalism  ;  that  never  waa  newi 
paper  writing  so  well  remunerate 
as  at  present;  and  that  nere 
before  did  the  man,  who  ia  oontaa 
to  be  and  to  be  known  aa  %  jam 
nalist  pare  and  simple,  ooonpy  a 
good  a  position  in  aceietj  aa  h 
does  now-a-days.    It  ia    not   tk 
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f  this  paper  to  deal  with 
ho  guide  the  opinions  of 
lish  press.  Much  might  be 
modem  journalism  as  it  is 
d  in  the  leading  columns  of 
spapers ;  but  it  is  not  my 
a  to  say  anything  here, 
m  constrained  at  the  outset 
re  that  in  the  mere  matter 
writing,  as  well  as  in 
very  other  respect,  I  believe 
rspaper  press  of  to-day  is 
'  equal  but  superior  to  that 
ther  date. 

.  strides  have  been  made 
:he  last  ten  years  in  many  of 
artments  in  which  human 
d  industry  are  employed  ; 
(There  has  so  great  a  change 
tnessed  during  that  time  as 
lewspapers.  1  am  speaking 
now  not  as  organs  of  public 
,  but  as  instruments  for  the 
»n  and  publication  of  news, 
seem  a  bold  thing  to  say; 
,  anybody  who  takes  a  copy 
Times  for  1864,  let  us  say, 
npares  it  carefully  with  a 
the  same  journal  for  1876, 
scovcr  that  a  radical  re- 
i  has  been  wrought  during 
jrval  in  the  mode  in  which 
urnal  is  conducted.  It  is 
itly  in  many  respects  the 
1  1876  as  in  1864.  There 
the  same  number  of  leaders, 
e  same  reports  of  Parlia- 
ul  the  Law  Courts.  In  the 
1  aspect  of  the  sheet  there  is 
3h  difference.  But  a  careful 
ation  will  show  how  great  is 
ingc  that  has  taken  place. 
s  the  simplest  mode  of 
iiig  that  change  would  be  to 
t  the  Ttin*'8  now  gives  every 
g  the  news  of  yesterday,  in- 
i  the  news  of  the  day  before 
ay. 

telegraph  has  at  last  come 
ill  play  us  a  means  of  sup- 
news  to  the  press  and 
1  it  to  the  world  at  large, 
marvellous  revolution  has 
een  wrought   in  the  whole 


system  of  newspaper  management. 
The  reader  who  opens  his  morning 
paper  to-day — and  the  remark  I  am 
about  to  make    applies  to  many 
newspapers  besides  the  Times — ^is 
at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  wide   plain  of    civilisa- 
tion.   He  learns  how  last  night  an 
enthusiastic   crowd  witnessed   the 
production  of  a  new  play  by  Dumas 
at   the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais,  and  he 
reads  a  criticism  upon  it  which  will 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parisians 
for  hours    to  come.      He   is   ad- 
mitted into  the  mysteries  of  the  last 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Versailles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  into  the  secrets 
of  the  freshest  diplomatic  intrigue 
at  Constantinople    on    the  other. 
This  paragraph  tells  him  how  an 
English  Prince  was  employing  him- 
self yesterday  in  a  hunting  camp 
at  a  remote  stotion  of  Centra!  India ; 
and  that^  how  a  great  popular  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  same  day  at 
San  Francisco.    There  is  no  need 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther ;  for 
everybody  who  reads   a  morning 
newspaper — and  who  does  not? — 
has  merely  to  cast  his  eyes  over 
the   last  copy  that  has  come  into 
his  hands  to  complete  the  picture 
at  which  I  have  hinted.     During 
the  last  ten  years  the  newspaper 
press  has  become  the  mirror,  not 
of  a  nation,  but  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  in 
the  good  old  days,  when  journals 
were  conducted  without  any  aid 
at  all  from  railways  or  telegraphs, 
they  told  their  readers,  in  a  more 
or  less  meagre  fashion,  the  news  of 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  it 
was  then  news  of  events  which 
had  long  since  passed  out  of 
date  that  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. So  recently  as  a  dozen  years 
ago  we  had  to  wait  two  days 
for  a  Paris  letter,  and  weeks 
for  tidings  from  India,  Australia, 
and  even  America.  The  news- 
paper of  to-day,  however,  tells  na 
everything  at  iirst  hand.  Ere  the 
flames  of  yonder  great  fire  in  the 
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Western  fity  liare  died  away,  the  com  Ibe  general  pnbKc.    W! 

Engliab   public   Ims   heard   of  the  qaite  certain,  however,  is,  thi 

destraction    of    Chicago  ;    and    it  action   of  the    leading  jonh 

knows  of  poor  Lord  Mayo'B  assaa-  adopting    Renter's    telegnun 

flination  hours  Ireforo  the  sad  intel.  many  years  prevented  any  j 

ligence  has  been  allowed  to  leak  out  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  tin 

ut  Calcutta  itself.     Everjrthiug  is  partmeut  in  which  it  is  now 

iresh  and  new,  and  everything  in  largely  shown.      The    Timo 

consequence  is  Tivid  and  striking,  willing  to  accept  Baron  Bn 

The  difference  between  the  news-  its  general  foreign  correspond 

paper  of  to-day  Euid  the  newspaper  far  as  telegraphic  news  vrai 

of  the  past  is,  in  short,  the  diiTcr-  cemed,  and   there  was,    the 

ence  between  an  instantaneous  pho-  no  reason  why  the  other  ni 

tograph  and  one  of  those  sticlang-  papers  Ehonld    not    do   the 

plaister   portraits   with    which    we  Thaa  it  came  to  pass  that  fat 

were  forced  to   content    ourselves  years  the  only  source  tiwn 

before  photography  was  known.  the   latest  foreign    newH  001 

To  BaroTi  Renter  must  undoubt.  obtained  was  Baron  Renter's 

edly  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  and,  as  all  the  daily  papers 

that  supply  of  foreign   telegraphic  United  Kingdom  spcc^ilysnlli 

news  which  is  now  so  prominent  a  t«  Baron  Renter's  lisi,  Uie 

feature  in  all  Kiiglish  newspapers,  in  one  importAnt  respect,  waa 

BaronReuteriaamanoflargeentGr-  upon  the  same  level  as.tfac 

prise  and.  sagacity ;  and  the  skill  he  Fedlrngtmi  Olironicle. 
has  shown  in  establishing  an  organi-         In   course   of  time  this  a 

sation  of  correspondents  extending  matters     became     intolsnbl 

over  the  whole  world,  and  including  only  to  the  Tiwet,  but  to  £bi 

many  places  which  are  not  only  re-  great  metropolitan  nowraapc 

mote,  but  almost  nnknown,  deserves  was  during  the  wiir  of  1870! 

the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  different  newspaper  propriete 

English  newspaper  reader.      But,  first  aroused  to  n  full  oomi 

strange  as  it  may  aeem,  the  Baron  aion    of  the  new  work  wLl 

has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ene-  before  them,  and  it  is  naff 

mies  to  newspaper  enterprise  that  that  time  that  thu  now  era  1 

these    latter    days    have    brought  lish  journalism  must  dkte. 

forth.     When  he  began  operations  body  remembers  the  ferertth 

in   London,    he   fonnd   a  diffieulty  ncss  for  news  which  poirrmn 

in  iudncing    the   then    straggling  British  public  during  thosa  1 

penny  papers  to  make  use  of  his  and  winter  months  when  til 

telegrams.     But  he  persevered ;  and  man    armies    were    marclui 

bit  by  bit,  as  ho  extended  the  field  fighting  in    Lorraine,    or    1 

of  his  labour,  he  gained  the  conli-  watch  round  Parts.     It  WW 

dence,  not,  perhaps,  of  the  public,  but  when   all    the    ordinjiry    wi 

of  the  newspaper  proprietors.     One  popular  interest  neemed  to  b 

fine  morning  the  Timem  printed  his  lutely  dried    np,    ami    wha 

telegrams,  and  the  Baron  from  that  could  think  of  nothing  %tiA  m 

day  knew  that  his  fortune  was  made,  nothing  but  the   war.     Pal 

Whether  the  Times  acted  wisely  or  found    to    their    cost  that  1 

unwisely  in  resorting  to  Router  for  cared    for  their  books  nad 

its  supply  of  foi-eign  news  need  not  zincs.      All  public  feeling  1 

be   discussed  here.     It   is  a  point  tbe  moment  in  one  diroetia 

whicli  has  been  hotly  debated  more  the  proprietors  of  the  tunrt 

than  once  by  newspaper  managers,  were  required  to  meet  tke  d 

but  it  con  scarcely  be  said  to  con-  whidi  had  tbu  «:  *  ~ 
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rove  to  meet  it  must  be 
recollection  of  most  of 
ipondents  for  all  the 
idon  newspapers    were 

0  every  point  at  which 

1  likely  to  be  a  contest, 
corps  had  its  army  of 
ill.drivers-  attached  to 
irters;  besieged  cities 
►esioged  residents/  who 
T  some  occult  means  in 
tory  of  their  sufferings 
IS  British  public ;  and, 
ght  bo  the  dangers  or 
as  to  be  encountered, 
>re  was  anything  to  bo 
glish  newspaper  corre- 
H  found  upon  the  spot  to 
>  relate  his  experiences 
a  England.  The  good 
lat  at  nome  at  case,  and 
comfort  of  their  arm- 
3  horrors  of  that  hor< 
gn,  had  little  notion  of 
kud  sufferings  endured 
ants  of  the  press,  whose 
was  to  keep  them  in- 
all  that  happened  in 
Dg  that  eventful  time, 
eized  as  spies,  and  sub- 
ignities  the  mere  recol- 
lich  is  an  indescribable 
le  were  maimed  for  life 
on-balls  of  those  with 

had  no  quarrel ;  and 
illed  outright.  But  the 
ir  really  heroic  labours 
^lish  newspaper  readers 
closer  and  more  accu- 
[\gii  of  the  war  as  it 
ban  was  possessed  by 
luts  themselves.  The 
hat  time  between  the 
ndon  papers  was  most 
be  the  first  to  give  the 
ly  special  incident  or 
of  the  war  was  the 
all.  The  telegraphs 
France  were  for  the 
jither  destroyed  or  in 
f  the  military  authori- 
y  were  not,  of  course, 
p  the  purposes  of  the 
orrcspondent.     It  was. 


therefore,  necessarjr  to  take  speoisl 
means  for  the  quick  transmission 
of  important  news.  Most  persons 
know  how  Dr.  Russell  (having  sent 
the  account  of  the  first  day's  fight- 
ing at  Sedan  by  a  messenger  who 
was  slain  on  the  road,  and  from 
whose  body  the  despatch  was  re- 
covered after  a  delay  of  some  weeks) 
travelled  by  special  train  and  special 
steamer  ttom  the  Belgian  frontier 
to  London  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  great  battle,  writing 
the  account  of  it  as  he  travelled, 
and  leaving  London  to  return  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  (German  anny 
directly  after  depositing  his  '  copy ' 
in  the  Times  office.  Those  wno 
read  the  glowing  account  of  that 
fateful  engagement  in  the  Times 
three  days  aAer  its  conclusion  had 
no  conception  of  the  physical  exer- 
tion, or  tno  expenditure  of  money, 
which  had  been  necessary  to  place 
it  before  them.  Other  London 
newspapers  took  special  measures 
of  their  own  at  this  time  to  expe- 
dite the  transmission  of  news ;  and 
at  least  one  popular  journal  kept, 
all  through  the  war,  regular  ror- 
warding  agents  at  different  seaports 
in  France  and  Belgium  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  receiving  and  despatch- 
mg,  by  the  speediest  possible  route, 
the  letters  of  its  different  corre- 
spondents. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war  that  the  Times^  spurred 
on  by  the  close  rivalry  of  the  I>a% 
Netos,  began  to  publish  in  its 
columns  diioly  telegraphic  despatches 
of  considerable  length  ttota  Paris. 
At  first,  there  was  not  much  to  dis- 
tinguish the  despatches  of  the  lead- 
ing journal  from  those  of  the  penny 
papers.  But,  ere  long,  weight  at 
metal  began  to  teU.  The  penny 
dail^  press  had  most  honourably 
distmg^ished  itself  during  the  war, 
and  on  many  occasions  it  had  not 
only  been  level  with,  but  even 
ahead  of,  the  Times.  The  cost  of  the 
efforts  thus  made  had,  however, 
been  enormous ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  tliat,  when  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  reaction  had  fairly 
set  in,  the  managers  of  these  jour- 
nals began  to  feel  that  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to  a  little  rest.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Tivxes  seized  the 
moment  when  this  feeling  was 
strongest  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
one  of  the  boldest  steps  recorded  in 
the  history  of  newspaper  enterprise. 
At  a  vast  cost,  they  hired  a  special 
telegraphic  wire  extending  from  the 
Times  office  in  London  to  a  branch 
office  in  Paris  ;  and  they  thus  prac- 
tically brought  the  apartment  of 
their  Paris  correspondent  under  the 
same  roof  as  that  of  the  editor  in 
London. 

I  shall  have  something  more  pre- 
sently to    say  concerning  *  special 
wires ;  *    but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  explain  here  that  the  system  of 
leasing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  wire 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily 
— or   rather   nightly — to   a   news- 
paper, was  introduced  by  the  old 
telegraph  companies  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  one  or  two  Scotch  news- 
papers first  availed  themselves  of 
this  mode  of  securing  a  supply  of 
the   latest   London  news.     In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Government 
now     lends    wires     to    provincial 
papers  for  a  rent  of  500/.  a  year, 
each  wire  being  at  the  service  of 
the  lessee  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till   six   in  the  morning. 
The  cost  of  the  Times*  special  wire 
to  Paris  is  more  than  fivefold  that 
of  an  English  special  wire,  and  its 
use  is  only  allowed  to  the  tenant 
for  six  hours  daily,  from  nine  P.ir, 
till  three  a.m.    But,  great  as  was 
the  cost  and  limited  the  use  of  the 
wire,  the  proprietors  of  the  Times 
rightly  foresaw  that  nothing  would 
strengthen  their  position  upon  the 
Continent  so  much  as  the  adoption 
of  this  unprecedented  measure  for 
*  tapping '  the  great  news-reser\'oir 
of  Europe.     The  position   of  the 
Times  among  the  journals  of  the 
world  is  a  peculiar  one.      It  has 
little  in  common  with  the  position 


of  even  its  most  distingiiished 

'Likeastar*  it  dwdk  wgtaA 

ceming  itscJf  even    IflH  th 

contemporaries  do  withtk 

domestic  affiurs  of  Bsriia 

always    aspiring     to    um 

cise    of    inflnence   in  the 

arena  of  intemational  polilk 

one  sense  it  ma  j  almosl  \ 

that  the  great  vepnftationwla 

jonmal  of  Prinimg  Hboss  1 

enjoys  at  home  is  xefleelad 

abroad.        Engliahmm    see 

thoroughly  all  ContnM&lal 

cians  believe  in'thekadiag  joi 

they    hear    its    opinioBS  < 

by  the  occnpants  of  thnsi 

criticisms  answercd  by  the  1 

of  many  legions ;    and,  na 

enongh,  they  are  led  to  m 

even  a  higher  respect  Ibr  it  (hi 

with  which  ihej  would  ofi 

regard  it.    The  Tmm^  eonse 

the  importance  of  mahttmii 

X>ecnliar  and  nnrivalled  repi 

resolved  to  plantii  as  it  wa 

foot  upon  the  Oantmenti  \ 

establish,  not  a  mere  conenw 

bat  an  integral  part  of  itssM 

heart  of  Fnuiee.    How  eom 

the  bold  experiment  whibh  w 

tried  has  saeceeded  it  is 

necessary  to  say.     Daybydl 

that,  branch  office  was  opi 

Fbris  and  linked  to  the  € 

SJacjcfinars  by  the  mwa  < 

electricity,  not  only  EiuraB  1 

bat    the     more    inle&igeB 

of  the  French  puUie,  hsve 

to  the  Tme$  fat 

graphic,  and 

of  the  never-endiiig 

the  political  barometer  6t 

There,  too,  thej  have  liM 

latest  and  the  most  antheatie 
from  all  parts  of  the  Con 
whispers  of  war  finom  Berlin 
of  new  troubles  in  the  Eai 
Vienna ;  personal  dedarat 
policy  from  Madrid  or  the  T 
The  ordinary  reader  r»a«  ^ 
have  realised  all  that  wa 
^ven  to  him  morning 
ing;  but  it  is  no 
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is    Times    correspondenoCy 
t  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
office  in  Paris,  is,  upon  the 
le  most  remarkable  achieve- 
newspaper  enterprise  which 
d  has  ever  seen.      It  conld 
f  coarse,  have  sacceeded  so 
ely  if  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
of the  Times  had  not  been 
i    by    men    so    admirably 
I  for  the  posts   to    which 
ere    appointed.       Bat   the 
las   always  been  fortunate 
ing  the  services  of  able  and 
servants,  and  ib  is  clear  that 
th  their  help  it  could  never 
tained  its  great  position  in 
nsels  of  Europe  bat  for  the 
terprise  which  induced  it  to 
10  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
teni  of  telegraphy, 
here,  however,  the  entcr- 
tbis  journal  has  not  stopped, 
fter    the   Prince  of    Wales 
in  India  its  managers  con- 
an    arrangement    with  the 
iroj)ean     Telegraph     Com- 
y  which,  on  payment  of  a 
most    equal   to  the  cost  of 
HK    win\     the    special    use 
Indian     telegraph      was 
to  the   Tunes  for  a  short 
ery  Sunday  evening.    Since 
iji^lisli  readoi-s  have  found  on 
rcakfast -tables,   on  Monday 
tr,   rrnipbic    letters,  varying 
le  to  two  cohiinus  in  length, 
injnr  with  all    the  necessary 
less  tlie  doings  of  the  Prince 
's  ill  India  up  to  the  previous 
Tlie    contract    between    the 
11(1  the  Telegraph   Company 
,  it  is  siiiil,  ovei*  three  years, 
IS  we  may  hope  that  a  weekly 
of  the  freshest  Indian  news 
presented  to  us  during  that 
Still  more  recent Iv  we  have 
loeuineiit,  several  columns  in 
tell  ir".'iphe(l  from  AVashing- 
Lomloii   for  publication  in 
ir.'t ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
ted  that    the  proprietors  of 
lie    newspaper,    ixjcognising 
iiL   of   modem  politics,  had 
;iIT. — N'».  LXXVIII,    NEW  SERIES. 


opened  negotiations  for  the  lease  of 
a  special  wire  to  Berlin. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Times  stands  alone  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  is  thus  dirolaying.     Every 
year    the    bills    of    the    different 
London  newspapers  for  telegraphic 
news  g^w  heavier  as  the  amount  of 
sach  news  sapplied  to  their  readers 
increases.     The  Daily  Telegraph,  to 
the  special  efforts  of  which  I  may  now 
advert,  has  recently  gone  so  £ar  as 
to  imitate  the    Times  in  hiring  a 
special    wire    between    Paris   and 
London.     It  cannot    be    said  that 
this  wire  is  so  valuable  to  the  one 
as  to    the    other,    for   the    Daily 
Telegraph  is  not  the  Times ;  and  its 
relations  with  the   political  world 
on  the  Continent  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  press.     But  there  is  something 
truly  amazing  in  the    mere    fact 
that  a   newspaper  published  at  a 
penny  can  afford  to  adopt  this  costly 
and  exclusive  mode  of  obtaining 
late  and  special  news.  It  is  in  other 
methods,  however,  that  the  Daily 
Telegraph  has  recently  shown  that 
spirit  of   enterprise    by   which  its 
proprietors     have     always      been 
animated.      In  one  respect  it  has 
takeft  a  praiseworthy   step,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  without  recogni- 
tion.    By  appointing  salaried  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  leading  towns 
of    the   United    Kingdom,    it   has 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  its  sub- 
scribers a  daily  column  of  provincial 
news,    which  seems  to  supply  the 
ordinary  reader  with  all  that  he  can 
wish  to  know  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  our  national   life  outside 
the  limits  of  London.     The  metro- 
politan newspapers,  with  a  narrow- 
ness of  purview  which  was  truly 
provincial,  had  long  neglected  this 
important  branch  of  their  business; 
and  even  now,  when  more  attention 
is  generally  paid  to  it,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  Dally  Telegraph 
if  he  desires  anything  like  a  complete 
survey  of  our  home  news. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 

3  D 
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the  Telegraph  has  always  been  as 
wise  in  its  enterpiises  as  it  was  in 
this  instance.     An  alliance  (which 
has  been  pnblicly  anoounced,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  I   may    refer 
without  impropriety)  between  the 
Fleet  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Ilerald  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
energies  of  its  managers  into  chan* 
nels  which,  if  they  cannot  be  called 
illegitimate,  are,  at  any  rate,  strange 
and    new-fangled.       The    curious 
*  hit '  mode  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Herald  when   his  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable   agent,     Mr.     Stanley, 
succeeded  in  finding  and  relieving 
Dr.  Livingstone,  has  had  an  intoxi- 
cating infiiience  upon  some  news- 
paper proprietors.    Never,   surely, 
was     such     newspaper    enterprise 
shown  lK»foi*e ;  and  never  certainly 
did     newspaper     obtain     a    more 
splendid  advertisement.    Whatever 
may  have  been  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's 
motives,  however,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  his  action  with  regard  to  Living- 
stone has  placed  the  whole  civilised 
world  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
hira.  The  Daihj  Tdegriiph,  in.spired 
by   ^Ir.    Stanley's   success,   struck 
ont  a  line  of  its  own  in  the  same 
direction ;  and,  by  taking  upon  itself 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  expeditions 
of  Mr.  Georg(?  Smith  in  search  of 
the  interesting  Chaldean  tablets,  it 
was  enabled  to    identify  its  name 
with  some  verv  curious,  and  the 
more  so  l>ecause  very  ancient,  news. 
Since  then  it  has  entered  into    a 
joint   arrangement    with  the  Neio 
York  lleruhl  in  regard  to  the  second 
African  expedition  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
By  that  arrangement  ^fr.  Stanley's 
letters    are    rcccdved   first    in    the 
office   of    the    English   newspaper, 
and    are    subsequently    published 
simultaneously  in   the    columns  of 
the  two  journals.     It  would  seem 
that  there  has  been  some  little  hitch 
in  this  joint  arrangement.     A  few 
months  ago,  at  any  rate,  the  Herald 
and  Ti'lpfjrn^th  quarrelled  over  one 
of    the   dtspatehes    and    took   the 


public  into  their 
us    hope   that 
yonng  gianfti 
settled  their 

nothing  will  ooour  to  narl 
cess  of  their  joint  imai 
•  Central  Africa.  The  read 
however,  admit  that  newap 
terprise  miut  haivo  vndflq 
wonderfol  developmeiit  in  < 
enable  a  penny  dailj  paper 
so  important  a  part  in  thai 
is  nnqnestionabl  J  a  great  and 
worthy  undertaking. 

One  of  the  cmeraitiona  oft 
York  Seraid  for  the  paq 
obtaining  the  eailieat  news 
&r  conntiy  waa  not  daifei 
have  the  snooen  whid 
donbtedly  deaerved.  Mr.  ( 
Bennett,  as  ia  well  known^ 
considerable  part  of  the  en 
fitting  ont  the  Pamdorif 
expedition  to  the  Arctae  I 
under  the  oonunand  of  ( 
Allen  YouDg.  The  reeoMM 
was  to  have  waa  the  adnoa 
the   ship    of   Mr.    M*OalMi 

the  Rnssiaa  troopa  to  Uira 
representative  of  the  Stm 
Heralil ;  and  it  waa.  of  cooi 
pected  that  Mr.  M'GalnB 
secnre'for  his  jonmal,  ^id  i 
English  joomai  amooiatedn 
exdnsive  powasrion  of  the 
news  rcganiing  the  AxetiB  1 
tion  of  Captain  Naxea,  irini 
little  FatiAara  waa  to  fidloa 
np  to  a  certain  point,  to  i 
Mere,  however,  ^iMHhur  d 
came  into  operation — dHt  « 
fair  rivaby.  Another  Aa 
newspaper  applied  to  hate  i 
presentative  admitted  on  boa 
Fandora\  bnt  it  fimnd  tha 
precaations  had  been  taken  t 
the  presence  of  any  rival  joa 
in  the  expedition.  Not 
banlked,  it  instmcted  an  ag 
London  to  gei  some  *wmi  c 
ship  to  writo  lettora  for  it 
agent  went  to  Portamoath  a  < 
two  before  the  diip  sailed^ 
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there  was  a  *  sea-lawyer* 
;  the  ordinary  crew,  and 
it  any  difficalty  retained  him 
oderate  cost  on  behalf  of  the 
paper.  He  was  simply  told 
p  a  short  diary  of  the  voyage, 

lose  no  opportunity  of  send- 
10  successive  portions  of  it 
by  passing  ships.  Hero  was 
irdest  part   of   the  case  so 

the  Herald  and  its  English 
tor  were  concerned.  Mr. 
mn,  in  the  fullest  belief  that 
)ne  among  the  persons  on 
was  interested  in  journalism 
►rant,  probably,  of  the  very 
ICO  of  the  sea-lawyer  in  tlie 
?tle — did  his  duty  as  he  had 

instructed  to  do  it.  He 
•ed  all  the  information  he 
both  concerning  the  voyage 
own  vessel  and  the  expedition 
Captain  Nares,  compiling 
:his  information  a  very  inte- 
j  and  instructive  narrative, 
e  kept  the  paj^es  beside  him 
he  could  present  the  whole 
to  the  world  at  once,  only  to 
vhen   he  got  home,  that  the 

of  his  narrative  had  been 
^  discounted,  if  not  entirely 
yeil,  by  the  previous  publica- 
r  those  rude  extracts  from  the 
.vyer's  log-book  wliich  the 
of  the  Neir  YnrJ:  —  had 
,'erly,  if  so  craftily,  obtained. 

nuMition  of  the  keen  rivalry 

led  to  this  result  suggests 
;r  London  newspaper  which 
so  shown  reniarkal)le  enter- 
in  various  ways.  The  Dathj 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  war  of 
stood  by  no  means  foremost 
f  tlie  penny  London  press; 
:  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
ied  tliat  position  at  the  close 
i  v.ar.  Few  can  have  for- 
the  generous  compliment 
to  it  by  the  Times,  when  it 
I  from  it  the  very  graphic 
It  of  the  surrender  of  the 
of  Metz.  It  may  bo  said  that 
cross  of  the  Dally  News  dnring 
ar  was  not  due  so  mue'.i    to 


any  snperioritj  on  the  part  of  its 
correspondents  alb  to  the  elaborate 
arrangementfi  it  made  for  proonring 
and  publishing  their  despatches  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  When 
the  war  with  the  King  of  Ashanti 
broke  oat  the  Daily  News  was 
anxions  to  maintain  we  reputation 
it  had  gained  dnring  the  invasion  of 
France,  whilst  its  rivals,  the  Stan-' 
dard  and  Daily  Telegraphy  were 
equally  anxious  to  secure  tnat  repu* 
tation  for  themselves.  All  three 
journals  had,  of  course,  their  cor. 
respondents  with  Sir  Qarnet  Wolae- 
ley's  head-quarters,  and  terribly 
did  these  gentlemen  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  pestilential  climate. 
But  the  newspapers  were  not  con- 
tent with  merely  sending  corre* 
spondents  into  the  field.  They 
despatched  other  persons  con- 
nected with  their  literary  staff  to 
Nfadeira  and  Lisbon,  where  their 
sole  duty  was  to  hasten  the  passage 
of  important  news  from  the  military 
correspondents.  How  desperatelj 
these  agents  worked  in  order  that 
each  might  be  first  in  the  fields 
has,  I  believe,  been  riscorded  in  an- 
other quarter.  At  any  rate  it  is 
certain  that  strange  stories  have 
been  told  of  the  devices  to  which 
they  resorted,  when  a  mail  from  the 
Gold  Coast  was  expected,  in  order 
that  each  might  be  the  first  to 
forward  to  England  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  news,  contained  in 
the  letters  from  head-quarters.  On 
one  occasion  the  DaUy  News  was 
before  all  its  contemporaries  with 
the  news  of  an  important  event  in 
the  war ;  but  this  priority  was  only 
obtained  in  this  mshion : — The  let- 
ters received  at  Lisbon  were  always 
taken  into  quarantine  and  fumigated 
before  being  delivered  even  to  those 
most  eager  for  them.  The  Daily 
Newfi*  representative,  having  become 
aware  of  this,  induced  the  quaran- 
tine clerk  to  open  the  lett^  fh>m 
the  correspondent  of  his  paper,  and 
to  hold  it  up  to  the  barren  window 
of  the  fumigating  chamber ;  he 
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thna  able  to  read  ttie  letter  throngL  teresting  to  the  general  public.    U 

'be  window,  and  to   take  a,  Lasty  tbis  fasbion  Ibej  BODgbloutBumDof 

lote  of  ita  contents  without  baving  the  aailora  of  the  Megtsra,  and  gtw 

iad  it  in    his  poeseseion.      These  na  in  the  sailors'   own  wordaCliar 

je  little  incidents,  acarcelj-  worth  ac(;OQnt  of  the  last  voyage  of  tiul 

recording,  parhaps;   and  yet   tbey  ill-starred  ehip.     When  two  of  the 

uay  throw  a  new  light  upon  tbe  surviT'ora    of    tbe   nnfortDoate  ht 

Bmonnt  and  the  chaiscter  of  that  Plata  wero  picked  op  iii  the  Baj  dC 

Bnterpriee  of  which  I  am  speaking,  Biscay,  where  tbey  bad  beenficMtjut;. 

HDd  to  wbicli  tbe  Englisb  pnblio  is  about  on  a  life-raft  for  foiir-ud>i 

bdobted  for  tbe  poasefision  of  tbe  twenty  hours,  tbe  interviewer  of  tiw 

Krliest  news  from  CTcn  the  most  same  journal  discovered  Uiem,  ti^ 

gemote  quarters.  extracted  tbeir  tbrilling  sturj  boiB. 

One  feature  of  modem  newspaper  tbem  for  tbe  benefit  of  ita  reaiere. 

enterprise,  so  far  as  tbe  American  Justice  most  be  done  to  the  great 

^88     is  concerned,    lias    bfippiiy  literary  skill  which  was  shown  by 

■dl^  taken  root  in  this  oonntry.  the   interviewer    on   both  of  Uum 

is  is  the  practice  of  ■  interview-  occasioun,  anditcannotbe  sudthit 

j'    distinguished    persons,     and  the  practice  is  illegitimate  in  andk 

taitbli»hing  full   accounts    of  their  o-ases  as  these.     But  when  it  conei 

Mppeamnce  and  conversation.      In  to   interviewing  tbe  wives  of  mmv 

P^merica  the  '  interviewer '  is  one  derers,  and  other     persons  wfaoaq 

'■oi   the   recognised    institations    of  misfortune   it   is   to  be   mixed  i^ 

L  tlio  country,  and  a  jonmalist  who  with   ghastly  and  disgusting  tnm- 

-Tcels  in  this  very  peculiar  branch  dies  which  happen  to  attract  pnblie 

E  tbe  craft  is  certain  of  obtaining  attention  for  tbe  moment,  it  tnart 

good  situation  and  a  lai^e  ealary.  be  said  tha*  newspaper  en terpri«e  a( 

.  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  absti-  being  shown  in  a  very  ohjectionaUa 

lence  of  the  Englisb  press  from  tbe  manner.     If  tbe  Daily    ^'etet    WM 

mpertinent  piactice  of    iotrnding  the  first  English  jourtml    to  strikt 

Ipon  public   men  is    not   entirely  out  a  new  line  by   procuring  tlx 

o  be  attributed  to  its  own  virtuous  earliest  personal  narratives  of  gml 

nstincts.       Our  social   habits  are  disasters  at  sea,  its  contempontrwi 

ttterly  opposed  to  tbe  toleration  of  were  not  slow  to  follow  its  csainple^ 

mcb  a  practice  ;  and  the  Eni^bsb  and  the  prartice   is   now   only  tM 

Bterviewer  who.  in  emulation  of  his  common.     When  tbe  tbrecwKWlwd 

American  eolleagoe,  shonid  endea-  creatnrea  who  were  alone  mvird  onl 

UT  to  obtain  acoessto  Sir.  Disraeli  of  tbe  great  maltitnde  of  aum  and 

Mr.  Carlyle,  would  be  very  likely  women  lost  in  the  Cii»p(t(r.Vi  ««rt 

met-'t  wilh  something  worse  than  expected  at  Plymooth.    nt«rty  alj 

mere   rebuff.      But  where  inter-  the  newspapers  in  Eogland  eniBid 

iwing    may  be    succesafally  at-  to  be  eager  to  be  ibe  first  to  ioter- 

npted  by  Knglish  reporters,  there  view  them.     Special  steaunvm  mnl 

lo  be  no  disposition  to  abstain  ont   to  interoept  tbe  mail-boat  ii 

ni  it.      The  D-iily  AVic*  is   re-  which  ihey  came;    a  special  tnia 

insible  for  the  introduction  of  a  was    wailing    to    carry    them    U 

iBCntiar  form  of  the  practice  into  London,  if  tbey  would  onlyoooMBl 

^^0  jonmals  of  this  country.     The  to  travel  by  it  with  tbt?  minuailx 

ipreseutatives  of    that  paper  do  tires  of  ■  partictdar  journal^  aai 

'  interview  Prime  Ministers  or  when  thcyot  last  arrived  ibey  wcH 

»1  authors;    but  they  &sten  almost  ton  to  ptecvs  by  &  cnwdol 

an?  oiilinary  persons  whose  reporten    each  anxioos    to  titUm 

liave,  throogli  eome  extra-  some  special  piece  of  infbmMUkni 

ouauutaace,  become  in-  f-jrhimadf  Sewspaperw    '  "" 
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• 

I  that  the  enterprise  of  those 
engage  to  supply  them  with 
is  carried  to  an  extreme  extent 

so  much  money  and  energy 
xpende<}  in  order  that  a  par- 
r  piece  of  news  may  be  pub- 
1  a  few  hours  earlier  than  it 
wise  would  be.  But  this  rage 
he  latest  news  does  not  stop 
the  hiring  of  special  steamers 
pecial  trains.     Two  or  three 

ago  the  enterprising  pro- 
>r  of  one  of  the  London  news 
lies,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
3rsity  Boat  Race,  actually  paid 
1  electric  cable  from  the  steokm- 
n  which  he  accompanied  the 
and  by  means  of  it  was  able 
icp  all  p]ngland  informed  of 
rogress  of  the  crews  whilst 
venty   minutes'    contest    was 

carried  on. 

8  not  by  the  metropolitan  press 

however,    that    this    eager 

J  to  get  the  earliest  inform- 

concerning  all  public  events 
libited.  The  provincial  press 
f  late  years  made  even  greater 
s  than  that  of  the  metropolis ; 
f  the  truth  must  bo  told,  the 

has  taken  many  hints  in  the 
Dpiiient  of  its  enterprise  from 
ountry  rivals.  The  special 
.  for  example,  which  the  Times 
hull/  Tch'tjraphhfiYC  now  hired 
•en  London  and  Paris,  have 
familiar  to  the  provincial  press 
ho  last  ton  years.  Certain 
ig  journals  of  the  great  towns 
ngland  and  Scotland — pro- 
it  among  which  are  the 
tian^  the  Glastjnxr  Herald^  the 
Itfftifi'  Gimrdiaiu  and  the  Leeds 
try  —possess  special  wires  of 
own  between  their  head  offices 
)  town  in  which  they  are  pub- 
I    and   branch  offices   in   and 

Fleet  Street.  Jh'  means  of 
wires,  and  the  staff  employed 
le  purpose  of  working  them, 
lief  provincial  papers  are  able 
ulate  even  the  greatest  of  the 
[)n  journals  in  the  publication 
te  metropolitan   news.      The 


four  newspapers  I  hare  named 
(and  others  soarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
worthy  conld  easily  be  mentioned) 
give  better  pariiameniary  reports 
as  a  rule  thto  those  which  ftppe*^ 
in  some  London  d»l^pfipers.  They 
not  only  have  special  wires  from 
their  omoes  in  Edinbni^h  or  Leeds 
to  their  offices  in  London,  bat 
special  wires  from  the  latter  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  The  editor 
four  hundred  miles  away,  sitting  in 
his  room  in  Edinburgh,  is  thus  in 
constant  and  instantaneous  com* 
mnnication  with  Parliament  when 
it  is  in  session.  He  knows  honir  by* 
hour,  if  not  minute  by  minute,, 
throughout  the  night  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Honse,  who  is  speaks 
mg,  and  who  is  going  to  speaks 
Scarcely  have  the  tellers  declared 
the  numbers  in  a  division  to  the 
Speaker  than  the  same  numbers  are 
placed  on  the  editor's  desk  in 
Glasgow  or  Manchester,  and  he  can 
thus  write  upon  the  parliamentary 
news  of  the  oay  as  soon  as  his  rival 
editor  in  London  can.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  for  parliamentary  news 
alone,  however,  that  these  pro- 
vincial papers  have  gone  to  the 
great  expense  of  hiring  special  wires 
and  opening  offices  in  London. 
News  of  all  kinds  goes  over  the 
wires  to  these  journals,  the  object 
of  their  conductors  being  to  make 
their  readers  as  far  as  possible  in- 
dependent  of  the  metropolitan  press. 
A  very  marked  improvement  haa 
thus  taken  place  in  tne  character  of 
the  leading  country  newspapers. 
They  no  longer  give  their  reflkders 
the  news  which  has  appeared  in 
London  the  day  before,  but  they 
publish  the  accounts  of  all  im- 
portant events  simultaneously  with 
the  metropolitan  press ;  and,  instead 
of  waiting  to  see  what  the  Tiines^  or 
the  Standard^  or  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  may  have  to  say  upon  any 
particular  Question,  they  express 
their  own  views  in  leading  articlea, 
which  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
the  leaders  in  the  great  London 
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journals.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  discass  that  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  metro- 
politan and  provincial  press  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  fond  of  raising ; 
but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  chief  country  newspapers 
will  readily  admit  that  the  new 
system  on  which  they  are  conducted 
adds  immensely  to  their  freshness 
and  interest,  if  not  to  their  value 
and  importance. 

One  great  feature  of  the  provin- 
cial press  has,  one  might  almost  say, 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  letter 
of  the   London  corespondent.     A 
great  many  jokes  have  been  current 
jfrom  time  to  time  at  the  expense  of 
this  individual,   and  it   cannot   be 
said  that  all   of  these  jokes   have 
been  unprovoked.     But  the  enter- 
prise   shown   by   provincial   news- 
paper proprietors   in   recent  years 
has    done    much    to    redeem    the 
•character    of    *  Our    London   Cor- 
i*espondent '    from     the     reproach 
which  formerly  attached  to  it.     It 
is  no  secret  that  the  gentlemen  who 
furnish  the  leading  country  news- 
papers with  the  political  and  social 
gossip  of  the  capital  are   not  the 
mere  Grub  Street  liacks  of  former 
days,    nor    is   their   knowledge   of 
club-life  so  distant,  if  not  so  purely 
imaginary,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
when  every  little  provincial  weekly 
had  its  own  *  lounger  at  the  clubs.' 
More  than  one  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  perfectly  ready  to  do 
the   work  and  take  the  pay  of  a 
*  London  correspondent,*  and  men 
of  established  reputations  in  litei-a- 
ture  and  good   position  in  society 
have  been  equally  willing  to  prepare 
this   kind   of  news   for   provincial 
readers.     That  the  pay  is  not  now- 
a-days  so  trifling  as  was  once  sup- 
posed will  be  admitted  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  one  London  letter 
which  costs   a  hundred   pounds  a 
month.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose    that     a     single    person 
is   the   author  of  any  one   of  the 
London  letters  which  now  appear  in 


the  best  provinciAl  jKpoL 

are  generally  contribiitedlg 

three  gentlemen, moving  inc 

circles  of  society^  who  lie  1 

paid  for  any  item  ofexcfaHi 

which  they  may  bring  to  the, 

with    which    they  an   eo 

The  letters  tiins  gain  thaftT 

tone  and  in  information  vk 

mends  them  to  the  reide 

the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  i 

prophecies  of  the  London  oor 

ents  of  provincial  papers;  1 

who  are  best  acquainted  - 

subject  will  be  the  first 

that  these  persons  often 

earliest    information   not 

interesting  movements  in  t 

but  of  important  politia 

I  could  name  two  or  thn 

London  jonmals  which  ha 

a  great  reputation  for  theii 

knowledge  of  the  doings  i 

whose  chief  source  for  tl 

of  their  special  news  has 

London  correspondence  of 

vincial  press.  It  is  scarcely 

to  say  that  the  London  co 

ence    of   the  chief  count 

papers    is    always    sent 

telegraph.     This  part  of 

is  considered  of  so  mnch  u 

that  I  have  no  doubt  it  w 

the  preference  over  any; 

the  Prime  Minister  hinu 

editor  had  to  choose  betwe 

It  is  not  in  London  onl^ 

provincial    papers     retai 

correspondents,  however. 

them  have  so  far  copied  tl 

press  that  they  now  have  a 

ents    of   their  own  in  P 

York,    and    many    othe 

towns.     The  MancJicster 

was,  I  believe,  the  only : 

wliich  had  a  correspoDdei 

duiing  the  siege ;  and  to  i 

man  (Mr.  Robinson)  the 

'  balloon  post,'    which 

wards  so  largely  ntilisec 

is  to  bo  attributed.      Y 

send  a  despatch  to  the  £ 

vincial  newspaper  which 

sented,  ho  bethought  hia 
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if  of  neing  a.  toy  balloon  to     to  have  been  carried  out  saccessfully  i 


i  letter  beyond  tli 
l  introdnced  tiie  world  to 
ml  post  messenger  with 
It  afterwards  became  so 
1^  Loudon  newspapers  can 
bird  to  eneer  at  provincial 


e  or  two  cases ;  and  the  news- 
paper reader  in  Scotland  or  the' 
North  of  England  who  happens  to 
lake  np  particalar  local  joamaU- 
will  actually  Icam  from  them  by^ 
break  fast- time  what  the  Tines 
the  same  morning  has  to  say  upoiij 
iKbod  in  which  the  coantry  the  last  political  question  of  thi 
have  recently  shown  day.  or  what  is  the  latest  telegnu 
received  by  the  Baihj  Ncioe  froi 
its  correspondents  abroad, 
London  newspaper  proprietors  doj 

a  to  ajiprcciato  the  compl 
ment  which  is  thus  paid  them ;  an 
B  feed  not  only  London,  bnt     a  few  months  f^o  they  resolved  to 
Ik  cocnlry,  it  is  necessary     carry  the    war    into    the   enemy's 
Ivreat  daily  papers  shoald     territory  by  altering  their  hour  of 
Eed  at  an  early  hour  in  the     publication  and  sending  their  papers 
[(generally  between   half-     down  to  the  provinces  by  special 
pe  and  four  o'clock),    in     '  newspaper  trains,'  timed  to  reach 
^  they  may  be  distributed     the   great  towns  in  the   North  of 
Ibst-time  over  the   metro-     England  during  the  forenoon.     It 
1  tlie  sorroQuding  districts,     is  thns  possible  now  to  get  a  copy 
'  '      of  the  Times,  or  any  other  Londoi 
daily  paper,  in  Manchester      " 
ford  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  mominj 
whilst  at  Birmingham  the  meti 
polican  papers  are  delivered  simni 
,  and  Glasgow,  the  local     laneously    with     the     local    onea. 
?  the  daily  papers  neo<l     Wtiatever  may  be  the  cost  to  now( 
impress  till  five  o'clock,  or     jiaper   proprietors  of  this  hind  c 
There  is  thus  a  clear    enterprise,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
n  the  time  at  which  the     the  public  must  gain  by  it ;  whilst 
Netm,  and  other  Lon-     the   competition  to  which  it  givi 
e  printed,  and  that  at     I'iae  18  pretty  certain  to  provoke  aj 
o  daily  papers  in  the  towns     still   larger  amonnt  of  enterjiriaB,] 
lamed  go  to  press.     Some     leading  ns  into  w bo-can- say- whaU 
terprising   gentleman   con-     region  of  ueivspapor  perfection. 
fith  one  of  the  provincial         There    is    one    new   feature 
In    appeai-8    to    have    hit     daily   journalism     which     belongs 
equiLlly  to  the    London    and   pro- 
lal  press,  and  whieh,  therefore, 
may   be   most   appropriately  men- 
tioned at  this  point.     The  oi-dinary 
reader    has    doubtless    been    half 
pleased  and  lialf  puzzled  during  the 
past  twelve  monttis  by  the  appear- 
the    provincial    paper     ance   of  the  daily  weather  charta 
tually  get  the  cream  of    whiub  now  figure  not  only  iu  most 
^jrom  the  London  press  of    of  the  metropolitan,  bnt  in  many  of 
h^y  in  the  journal  which    the  leading  conntry  journals.    Here, 
^  his  own  breakfast-table,     surely,  is  the  very  freshest  develop- 
fe  say,  this  bold  idea  seems     ment    of    newspaper     cnterprii 


iprise  has  not  been  & 

n  the  kindly  regard  of 
s  of  the  metropobtan 
6(mdon   being   a  very  big 
I  the  London  newspapei-a 


ivincial  newspapers, 
imparatively  limited  sals, 
Her  area  of  circulation,  are 
er  this  compulsioi 
B  like  Manchester,   liceds, 


pin  for  making  use  of  that 

h  very  novel  fashion. 

"  >  employ  it  in  tolcgraph- 

Jef  items  of  news  from 

a  papers  of  that  morning 

""  e  of  one  or  other  of 

I  papers,   so  that  the 
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ounials.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
irliiuh  to  disuQBB  that  question  of 
^e  relative  merits  of  the  metro- 
bohtan  and  provincial  prei^s  which 
Ifr.  Glitdstoiio  IB  so  fond  of  raising  ; 
but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  chief  country  newapapera 
kill  readily  admit  that  the  new 
lystem  on  which  they  are  condncted 
Itads  immensely  to  their  freshness 
and  interest,  if  not  to  their  valne 
and  importance. 

One  great  feature  of  tho  provin- 
Wal  press  hflfl,  one  might  almost  say, 
fcom  time  immemorial  been  the  letter 
of  the  London  correspondent,  A 
ffreat  many  jokea  have  been  current 
from  time  to  time  at  the  expense  of 
bbia  individual,  and  it  cannot  bo 
laid  thai  all  of  these  jokes  hav? 
been  unprovoked.  But  the  enter- 
I  shown  by  provincial  news- 
paper proprietors  in  recent  years 
lias  done  much  to  redeem  the 
character  of  '  Oar  London  Cor- 
respondent '  from  the  reproach 
•rrhicli  formerly  attached  to  it.  It 
ia  no  secret  that  the  gentlemen  who 
farnish  the  leading  country  news- 
papers with  the  political  and  social 
^^Bsip  of  the  capital  are  not  the 

ere  Grub  Street  hacks  of  former 

tys,  nor  is  their  knowledge  of 
dub-lifo  so  distant,  if  not  so  purely 
imaginary,  ob  it  was  at  the  time 
"when  every  little  provincial  weekly 
■  tad  ita  own  '  lounger  at  the  clubs.' 
e  than  one  Member  of  Parlia- 
IDent  bos  been  perfectly  ready  to  do 
*he  work  and   take  the  pay  of  a 

London  correspondent,'  and  men 
iof  established  reputations  in  litera- 
■tttre  and  good  position  in  society 
bave  been  equally  willing  to  prepare 
aiiB  kind  of  news  fur  provincial 
readers.  That  the  pay  is  not  now- 
ft-days  so  trifling  as  was  once  sup- 
posed will  be  admitted  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  one  London  letter 
which  cost-s  a  hundred  pounds  a 
month.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  f o 
■appose  thai  a  single  person 
is  the  author  of  any  one  of  the 
Xondoa  letters  which  now  appear  in 


the  beat  provincial  papota.  U  , 
are  generally  coutribat«d  bytwoci 
three  gentlemen,  moving  in  differ^ 
circles  of  society,  who  arc  libenllj 
paid  for  any  item  ofexcliiBive  new! 
which  they  maybring  to  the  joumah 
with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  letters  thus  gain  that  variety  in 
tone  and  in  information  which  com- 
mends them  to  the  reader.  It  il 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  news  ud 
propheciesof  the  London  correspotwl> 
ents  of  provincial  papers;  hat  thoM 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  ih^ 
subject  will  be  tho  tirst  to  sdmil 
that  these  poi'Sons  often  give  thl 
earliest  information  not  only  ei 
interesting  movements  in  social  W« 
but  of  important  political  eVMiU 
I  could  name  two  or  three  weokl] 
London  journals  which  luireguuei 
a  great  reputation  for  Lbeir  snppuaH 
knowledge  of  the  doings  in  societf 
whose  chief  source  for  the  sniipl] 
of  their  special  news  has  been  tfa 
Loudon  correspondence  of  the  ftt 
vmcialpress.  It  is  scarcely  uecesaf 
to  say  that  the  London  correspond 
ence  of  the  chief  country  neiM 
papers  is  always  setit  <h]wn  b 
lolegraph.  This  part  of  tho  ml* 
is  considered  of  so  mucb  ixaportaad 
that  1  have  no  doubt  it  would  kaC 
the  preference  over  any  speedi  If 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  if  th 
editor  had  to  choose  between  the  tirt 
It  is  not  in  London  only  that  til 
provincial  papers  retain  specii 
correspondents,  however.  Many! 
them  have  so  far  copied  the  Londu 
press  that  they  nowhave  correspond 
ents  of  their  own  in  Parts,  Nei 
York,  and  many  other  fbrctg] 
towns.  The  MnKhctier  GmrJia 
was,  I  believe,  the  ouly  newspaM 
wliich  had  a  correspondent  In  Mel 
during  the  siege  ;  and  to  that  gMitll 
man  (Mr.  Robinson)  the  idea  of  Ui 
'  balloon  post,'  which  was  aAa 
wards  so  largely  utihsed  in  Pari 
is  to  be  attributed.  Wishing  t 
send  a  despatch  to  the  English  pn 
vincial  newspaper  which  he  j 
Hcnted,  he  bethought  h 


IT  which  he  tqW 
ught  lunudCfCfl 
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ilitj  of  using  a  toy  balloon  to 
his  letter  beyond  the  lines, 
hns  introduced  the  %vorld  to 
Dovel  post  messenger  with 
I  it  atlerwards  became  so 
ar.  Loudon  newspapers  can 
r  afford  to  sneer  at  provincial 
ifter  this. 

)  method  in  which  the  country 
tapers  have  recently  shown 
L'uierprise  has  not  been  so  for- 
'  as  to  win  the  kindly  regard  of 
inductors  of  the  metropolitan 
London  being  a  yexy  big 
and  the  London  newspapers 
r  to  feed  not  only  London,  but 
hole  country,  it  is  necessary 
he  great  daily  papers  should 
jlished  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
ng  (generally  between  half- 
:hree  and  four  o'clock),  in 
that  thoy  may  be  distributed 
takfast-time  over  the  metro- 
ind  the  surrounding  districts. 
>rovincial  newspapers,  with 
comparatively  limited  sale, 
nailer  area  of  circulation,  are 
nder  this  compulsion ;  and, 
vns  like  Manchester,  Jjccds, 
istli',  and  Glasgow,  the  local 
IS  of  tlie  daily  papers  need 
)  to  press  till  five  o'clock,  or 
at  or.  There  is  thus  a  clear 
K'twcen  thi?  time  at  which  the 
,  Jhiihj  Xi'ir^,  and  other  Ijon- 
ijKTs  are  priuteil,  and  that  at 
the  daily  papers  in  the  towns 
•  named  go  to  press.  Some 
enterprising  ti^entleman  con- 
l  with  one  of  the  provincial 
npers  appears  to  have  hit 
i  plan  for  making  use  of  that 
u  a  verv  novel  fashion.  His 
^as  to  employ  it  in  telegraph- 
ic chief  items  of  news  from 
)ndon  papers  of  that  morning 
to  the  otiice  of  one  or  other  of 
'ovincial  papers,  so  that  the 
s  of  the  provincial  paper 
I  actually  get  the  cream  of 
ws  from  the  London  press  of 
me  day  in  the  journal  which 
lid  (fix  his  own  breakfast-table, 
i^e  to  say,  this  bold  idea  seems 


to  have  been  carried  out  sncoessfnllj 
in  one  or  two  cases ;  and  the  news- 
paper reader  in  Scotland  or  the 
North  of  England  who  happens  to 
take  np  particular  local  jonmals 
will  actually  loam  from  them  by 
breakfast-time  what  the  Times  of 
the  same  morning  has  to  say  upon 
the  last  political  question  of  the 
day,  or  what  is  the  latest  telegram 
received  by  the  Daily  News  from 
its  correspondents  abroad.  The 
London  newspaper  proprietors  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  complin 
ment  which  is  thus  paid  them ;  and 
a  few  months  ago  they  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
territory  by  altering  their  hour  of 
publication  and  sending  their  papers 
down  to  the  provinces  by  special 
*  newspaper  trains,'  timed  to  reach 
the  great  towns  in  the  North  of 
England  during  the  forenoon.  It 
is  thus  possible  now  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  Times^  or  any  other  London 
daily  paper,  in  Manchester  or  Brad- 
ford by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
whilst  at  Birmingham  the  metro- 
politjvn  papers  are  delivered  simul- 
taneously with  the  local  ones. 
Wiiatever  may  be  the  cost  to  ncws- 
])aper  proprietors  of  this  kind  of 
enterprise,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  public  must  gain  by  it ;  whilst 
the  com|)etition  to  which  it  gives 
rise  is  pretty  certain  to  provoke  a 
still  larger  amount  of  enterprise, 
leading  us  into  who-can-say-what 
region  of  newspaper  perfection. 

There  is  one  new  feature  of 
daily  journalism  which  belongs 
e(jually  to  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial press,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  be  most  appropriately  men- 
tioned at  this  point.  The  ordinary 
reader  has  doubtless  been  hau 
})leased  and  half  puzzled  during  the 
past  twelve  montns  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  daily  weather  charts 
which  now  figure  not  only  in  most 
of  the  metropolitan,  but  in  many  of 
the  leading  country  journals.  Here, 
surely,  is  the  very  freshest  develop- 
ment   of    newspaper     enterprise ! 


7ia 


Mortem  NeKBpajier  ErtterprUc. 


the    Labit    of 
wspaper  a  score  of 


Who   that 
reading  his 

years  ago  could  have  imagiued  that 
in  1876  it  would  conlaiu  each  day 
a  clrart  showing,  in  a  manner  at 
once  graphic  and  precise,  the  kind 
of  weather,  the  barometrical  pres- 
snre,  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  prevailing  all  over  the 
British  Isles  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Continent  on  the  pre- 
vionsday  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  persons  are  anablo  to  under- 
stand this  weather  chart,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  thst  it  might  be 
made  somewhat  simpler  withont 
.  disadvantage.  But,  even  as  it  ia, 
it  must  be  acconnted  a  marvellous 
RChiovemeut,  Former]_y  this  chart 
would  have  been  carefully  drawn 
on  wood,  then  cut  out  by  an  en- 
graver, and  finally  transferred  by 
the  process  of  stereotyping  to  some 
hard  metallic  substance,  from  whicii 
it  could  be  printed.  But  all  this 
occupied  much  time,  aixd  the  esi- 
gencies  of  daily  newspaper  work 
demand  a  speedier  method  of  pre- 
paration. The  diEBcnlty  was  solved 
some  time  ago  by  the  London  Patent 
Typefonnding  Company,  who  have 
invented  a  machine  wliich  for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  construction,  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  action,  has 
Beldom  been  rivalled  in  the  art  of 
the  mechanician.  This  apparatus  is 
in  shape  like  a  small  lithographic 
press,  with  a  long  handle,  termed  a 
pentograph,  which  being  diawn 
over  a  rough  tracing  prodnces  a 
corresponding  graving  on  a  smaller 
scale  ou  a  block  of  dried  plaster  of 
Paris  placed  iu  the  centre  of  the 
machine.  The  operator  need  not 
be  an  artist;  all  that  is  required  of 
him  is  that  ho  shall  cnrcfnlly  follow 
the  lines  of  tho  drawing  before  him, 
and  this  being  done,  Ibe  graver 
(which  is  at  some  little  dialance 
from  Iiim)  will  cut  ont  simultane- 
ously a  reduced  fac-simile  on  the 
plaster  block  from  which  the  stereo- 
type casts  are  afterwards  to  be 
taken.     The  information  from  the 


various  weather  statio 
by  the  Meteorological  ■■ 
written  on  a  printed  or  pel 
const  outline.  The  latter  is 
over  slowly  by  the  pentoerapl 
in  half  an  hour  or  so  tticrc. 
engraved  block  readj  to  be 
ferred  to  metal.  It  is  evideu 
this  process  may  be  applied  to 
newspaper  porposea,  such  ns  | 
a  sketch  of  a  battle-field,  or 
course  of  a  boat  race,  and  no 
the  day  is  coming  when  newi 
readers  will  have  pictorial  a 
the  full  comprehension  of  a  « 
description.  In  the  meautin 
only  used  for  tho  prodocti 
weather  chnrt-8,  and  these  at) 
plied  daily  in  metal  blodca 
newsjiapera  in  London  and  th 
viucea  that  care  to  pay  the  t 
cost  at  which  the^  are  i 
Until  recently  tliey  did  not  1 
north  of  the  Border,  there  b« 
facilities  for  sending  thctn  l^ 
way  in  time  for  nest  <)&y's  pi 
tiou,  but  the  OLinyow  Herm 
devised  a  method  which  eaal 
to  give  preciseljr  the  8BRi«  { 
whicli  is  supplied  by  the  iooii 
London,  Ireeds,  and  lUancI 
The  coast  outlines  arc  cnt  ot 
block  of  hardened  metal,  ai 
information  (telograplied  bjr 
which  ensures  perfect  aocnn 
inserted  with  movable  typtM 
skeleton  parie  of  the  block. 

It  must  not  bo  sopposed, 
over,  that  it  ia  only  in  tt 
lection  of  news  thiit  the  n 
newspaper  proprietor  is  m 
to  display  his  spirit  of  ent« 
The  reader  has  seea  how  I 
mechanical  and  scientififl 
coveries  have  been  eroplo; 
the  collection  of  hia  datl/  i 
news;  bat  they  are  even 
largely  drawn  npon  in  the  « 
distributing  that  dish  among 
who  wish  to  partake  of  it, 
most  important  improvement 
has  ever  been  eflbcted  upon  tt 
atraction  of  the  ori^nal  pi 
press  has  beeatteu 
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intin^  niacbine.  Of  this  won-  ei^ht  or  ten  '  feeder '  Hoe  machtiio 

nachine  there  are  at  present  of    the  old   type   required  an   aU 

ids  in  Dse  in  tin:  newspaper  tcndaot  to  each  feeder,  and  another 

of  England  and  America —  to  each  deliverer. 

Iloclc,  the  Wait LT,  l he  Vic  Moreovor,the  old  class  of  machine 

id  the  Hoe.     The    Bullock  printed  the  paper  on  ouo  aide  only 

e  waa  the  fin^t  introdnced,  at  a  time;  so  that  when  one  half 

Jcserves,  therefoi-e.  much  of  of  the  impreBsioa  bad  been  printed 

idit   which    attaches   to  all  on   tbt-KC   tn'enty  thouaand    sheola 

.empta  to  realise  novel  and  tliey  had  to  bo  removed  to  anutliep 

ideas.      The  ^N'lilter  is  the  machine,    on     which     they     were 

e  invented  and  nsed  in  the  plaeed   one   by   one   by   the   same 

iflice,  as  well  as  in  the  ofHces  ledioo!)  mannal  pi'ocess.  nnd  pnnled 

Daiii/    NeKS,  the  Scuteman,  on  tbe  reverse  side.     How  different 

mitigliam  Poet,  and  the  New  is  the  operation  of  printing  a  news- 

'I'vncs.     Tbe  Victory  was  in-  paper  now,  tbanka  to  tbe  inventors 

by   a    Liverpool     firm    of  of   the  wch   machinea !    All    tbuse 

^rs ;   and   it  is   u^ed   in  the  maclilnea,  however  mach  tliey  may 

g  of    tbe  OUibr,  uA  well  as  differ  otherwise,   are  alike  in  one 

tt'j»an'«   Jounut!.    the  Leedf  respect.       At      one     end      of     tho 

<j,  t\ie  Dimdt:e  A'lr,'rliiifr,tLtid  machine   is  a  great  roll  of  blnak 

mportant  provineiul  papers,  paper  as  long  as  tea   or  perbapa 

>e  is  tbe  latest  addition  to  Uventy   thousand  separate   sheets, 

mber  of   web  pi'inting  ma-  Inistead    of  tlie    slow    process    of 

and  it  therefi.n'e  takes  the  feeding  the  machine  Bbeet  by  sheet, 

Fter   it    bas    been   to   some  the  end  of  tbis  roll  only  in  taken 

occupied.     It  is  in    use  in  into  the  machine,  which  is  then  left 

i'<2ai'(Zoffice,  and  will  shortly  to   feed   itself.     As   soon  as   it    is 

educed  into  tbu  oltiue  of  tbe  started   it   begins   to    auwind   tbe 

V  Herald.  roll  at  a  regular  and  rapid    rat«  i 

special    feature     of     these  and.  as  it  dt«gs  it  into  the  midst  of 

loua  machines  (and   I  must  tbe   printing  apparatus,    it   prints 

L-rstood  as  speaking  of  them  it  first  i<n  one  side  and  then  on  the 

vely,  as  it  is  no  pui-t  of  my  other,  tinally  cutting  each  separato 

s  to  award  tho  piilm  to  any  paper  off  the  roll  and  delivering  it 

them)    is   their    power  of  in  a  receiving  tray.     Tbe  Viutory 

g  both  sides  of  a  newspaper  machine,  in  addition  to  feeding  itself, 

uperatiou  on    a  king  reel   of  printini;the  paper,  andcnlting  it  ofl^ 

from  which  the  single  copy  delivers  each  newspaper  folded  up 

oif    after    being     printed,  in  tbe  shape  iu  which  it  is  sub- 
web   machines    were    inti-o.  seqnontly  laid  npon  the  counter  of 

the    ]Niper  of    which    our  the   newsagent   for  cale.     And  uU 

pers    arc   com])osed    had  to  these  raried  processes  can  be  con- 

spared,    beforeliniid,    of    tbe  ducted  so  rapidly  that  each  uia<^hine 

d  size.     Thus,  when  twenty  cau  print,  cnt  from  the  roll,  and  de. 

id   copies  of     ft    parlieiilur  liver  from  nine  to  fourteen  ibonsand 

ivere  to   bo   printed,    twenty  newspapers  per  honr.     Witli  hawd- 

id  scjiarate  sheets  bad  to  be  feeding    there    was,    of   coarse,    a 

>on    tlio    machine,  and   eacb  cerUun  well-defined  limit  to  speed, 

lul  to  be  'fed'   or  delivered  tho    largest    nnmber   of    copies  a 

le    printing    Apparatus    by  aiuglo    man    could    deliver    to     & 

This  operation  necessarily  machine  beingaboot  6ftocn  hnndred 

'd  a  great  deal  i  if  time,  and  per  boiir;  but,  by  tbe  ncwprocessof 

argc  sum  of  money  ;  for  an  mochaDicklfeediugfromatvelorwcb 
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of  paper,  the  only  limit  is  that  of 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
itself  can  work. 

One  machine  alone,  even  thoagh 
it  should  turn  out  newspapers  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  thousand  an  hour, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  our 
leading  daily  papers.  In  some 
cases  the  cii^cnlation  of  those  papers 
exceeds  ouo  hundred  thousand 
copies  a  day,  and  the  eagerness  to 
give  the  latest  possible  news  is  such 
that  a  Tory  sliort  time  is  allowed 
for  printing.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
machine.  In  some  offices  from  six 
to  eight  are  employed  daily  in 
printing  a  single  newspaper.  The 
difficulty  of  printing  the  same  news- 
paper upon  half-a-dozen  machines 
simultaneously  is  met  by  printing, 
not  fi*om  the  type,  but  from  stereo- 
type plates.  A  stereotyping  foun- 
dry is  now  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  a  daily  newspaper 
office  of  any  pretensioiis  ;  and,  as  the 
saving  of  time  is  in  every  case 
the  great  end  aimed  at,  machinery 
has  been  invented  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
stereotype  plate,  dress  it,  and  place 
it  on  a  printing  machine  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  page  or  *  forme '  of  type 
to  be  stereotyped  has  been  received 
in  the  foundry.  Only  those  w^ho 
have  actnailv  seen  for  themselves 
the  work  in  the  machine  de- 
partment of  a  grejit  daily  paper  can 
have  any  conception  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  many  intricate 
operations  ivquired  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  printed  sheet  are  per- 
fonned.     In  nothing,    indeed,    has 


mode  VI  nteiptiM  tn 

more  i  i         gf«d   tfcm  i 

the        Bnoon  i  applioilMa  < 

mechaniCTM  coBtnyrwuMSBB  tar  csp 
dit  I  the  jirocem  of  pnutng.  I 
masMj  offices  a  neiwqpMor  oia  m 
be  printed  at  a  rata  oic  sMMa  Al 
sixty  thonaand  oopieo  per  Iwvr. 

Let  it  not  be  wippoaBd  tfciA 
have  exhausted  the  BaljjeBt  daf 
with  in  this  paper.  My  paqn 
has  not  been  to  tell  all  wmmkwm 
papers,  the  manner  in  iMA  A 
news  which  fills  them  ia  oteMl 
and  the  manner  in  which  thsy  Ml 
afterwards  prodnoed.  I  have  riB 
ply  desired  (o  call  attention  ta  warn 
of  the  chief  points  of 
connected    with     the 


provements  effected  hj  i 
proprietoTB.  Those  who  lead  dii 
daily  paper,  taking  it  and  items 
derfol  mass  of  information  m  ( 
mere  matter-of-oonne,  have  siUa 
even  a  fiunt  idea  of  that  vH 
organisation  of  skill,  eutsiyiii 
ingenuity,  and  laboor  wUdivil 
quired  to  bring  it  into  their  hsai 
If  thej  will  remember  AsA  i 
which  has  been  told  them  in  flm 
pages  concerns  onlj  a  lew  ef -ll 
latest  developmente  of  newsfifi 
enterprise,  leaving  altogether  ■ 
touched  many  of  the  moat  s 
markable  features  of  joomsBli 
work,  they  will,  I  think,  ooma  to  H 
conclusion  that  even  a  dnll  asv 
paper  is  not  altogether  aa  vh 
tercsting  a  thing  aa  it  aeona  ta  h 
and  that^  upon  the  whoh^  As 
are  not  manrworka  in  ^ribkhk 
man  ingenufy  is  more  variaai 
exercised  than  in  that  of  piovidii 
the  public  wiA  its  daOjaapphr 
news.  X 


THK  POOR  AND  THE  HOSPITALS. 


present  cculuty,  and  more 
ccially  the  period  comprised 
st  forty  yearsof  it,  lias  beeb 
bleforitsattemptsto  amelio  - 
condition  of  the  poor  in  tlie 
ii's  ;  and  working,  as  it  has, 
le  constant  disadvantage  of 
pcd  opposition  from  tLc 
of  change  and  reform,  has 
'complished  a  vast  amonnt 

iractical  proof  of  this  is  in 
shown  l»y  onr  statistics  that 
m  in  the  London  metropolj- 
■ict  has,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
increasing   population,  de- 

by   abont    32,000    paupers 

years,  and  that  the  i-atc  of 
y  in  tlie  same  district  has 
icd  by  over  10,000  deaths  iti 
',  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
ce  1840. 

ect  this  iatisfactoi'y  resnlt, 
been  necessary  at  various 
>  devise  nciv  methods  of 
g  existing  evils,  and  now 
ry  fur  currying  out  out 
tcntioiis  towards  the  poor, 
iiisnre  improvement  in  tlieir 
n  as  well  us  rtform.  On 
'  I  land,  we  have  certain 
edged  evils  staring  us  in  the 

li  the  danger  of  their  grow- 
>e  if  let  alone ;  and  on  the 
>e  aeknotvled^^cd  difficulties 
in  a  transition  state  from 
cms  to  new,  and  in  start- 
.'ly  experimental  legislation 
ntricd     niacliincry,     which 

alloneil  time  and  patience 
t  will  work  in  the  way  in- 

iilliculty  of  any  attempts  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor 
}  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
'e  can  at  one  and  tlie  same 
ividc  for  their  moral,  social, 
litary  condition,  any  im- 
nt  in  one  of  these  branches 


separately  will  bo  nentrultsed  Iqr 
the  deficiency  in  the  two  others. 
It  is  evidently  aseless  to  provide 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
unless  we  also  provide  them  wilU 
additional  education,  or  other  means 
of  obtaining  increased  incomes 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  im> 
proved  dwellings;  and  it  is  equally 
useless  to  move  them  into  cleaner 
and  less  infected  districts,  if  thejr 
carry  with  thcJU  the  vice  and  igno- 
rance of  laws  hnman  and  divine, 
which  will  soon  redoce  the  new  dia- 
triet  tu  the  condition  of  the  one 
they  have  left.  Undoubtedly,  muck 
good  will  be  effected  by  the  tho- 
roughness of  the  cliunges  niude  by 
the  new  Industrial  Dnellings  Act, 
by  the  supi-'rior  education  now 
afforded  to  iHjor  children  by  tha 
School  lioarii,  and  by  tlio  recent 
impetus  apparently  imparted  to  all 
public  charities  by  the  Charity 
Or^nisation  Society,  which  uma 
not  so  mnch  at  devising  now  means 

of  ivlirfnfnl  lii;i!:iii;.,'  the  miist  of 
those  already  existing. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  work  of  general 
poor  reform  that  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  great  power  existing 

change,  may  In  r' .  '.  .  '  |"  ,  |..i  jn  uii 
even  greater  work  ihiiii  at  present 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  By  its  means,  we  be- 
lieve, not  only  their  salutary,  bnt 
also  tlieir  social  aud  moral  coTidition 
nay  be  vastly  improved,  with  tha 
best  guaiantet'  to  Hociely  that  the 
money  devoted  to  the  purpose  shall 
be  indiciously  c  spend  ed. 

The  power  which  we  thus  irfer 
to  is  that  of  tlic  fifty  or  more  hospi. 
tals  of  the  London  MetropoliUtu 
District,  including  under  this  head 
both  general  and  special  hospitals. 
We  ought  even,  in  order  to  make 
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onr  system  complete,  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  include  under  the  head 
of  hospitals  the  convalescent  homes 
and  the  training-schools  for  nnraes, 
both  of  which,  experience  every 
day  shows  more  clearly,  should  oe 
the  invariable  appendages  and  ad- 
juncts of  hospitals. 

Perhaps  we  shall  better  appre- 
ciate the  available  power  of  the 
hospitals  if  we  consider  that  the 
committees  or  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Tiondon  general  hos- 
pitals alone  inqlnde  about  500 
members ;  that  tliey  have  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  health  and 
lives  of  over  650,000  applicants  in  a 
year,  and  the  expenditure  of  over 
250,000/.  This  statement,  more- 
over, would  not  include  the  nume- 
rous special  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
and  dispensaries,  which  have  each 
its  separate  board  of  management, 
different  beneficiaries,  and  inde- 
pendent income.  Nor  does  the 
limit  in  the  number  of  hospitals 
appear  likely  soon  to  be  reached, 
for  we  find  by  the  Regis trar-Ge- 
neraUs  Report  that  they  mcreaso  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  hundred  hospitals  a  year, 
and  yet  he  remarks  that  '  there  is 
too  great  a  disparity  in  the  facili- 
ties which  the  populations  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  have  of 
access  to  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  their  necessities.'* 

Tlie  Boanls  of  Management  of 
these  hospitals,  ai-e,  as  we  have  said, 
nearly  absolute  in  their  powers 
within  their  own  domain,  and  are 
practically  self-elective  for  an  in- 
definite term,  provided  the  indi- 
vidual members  are  willing  to  give 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  their  duties.  Occasion- 
ally, a  coroner's  inquest  will  reveal 
to  the  public  a  little  internal  hos- 
pital management ;  but,  as  the  in- 
quests throughout  the  whole  of 
England     only      represent    5    per 


cent,  of  all  the  dettths,  little 
gleaned  from  this  souioe,  a 
only  ordiniuT  commnnicil 
these  xnanagmff  committee 
the  outer  worid  is  tfaxoogl 
annual  reports  to  tha  saw 
But  what  do  these  : 
amount  top  Asarale,theji 
statements  of  the  sums  of 
annnallj  received  in  donatio 
subscriptions,  and  the  com 
ing  amounts  expended  in  tb 
tenance  of  the  hospital, 
more  or  less  full  and  accni 
of  the  patients  admittac 
charged,  cured  or  Teliere 
dead.  We  say  advisedlj  a 
less  accurate,  for  out  of  m 
ports  of  hospitals  which  n 
examined,  we  have  found  h 
few  which  g^ve  a  fnll  and  aa 
statement  of  the  medical  m 
gical  cases,  and  none  which 
at  aU  on  new  systems  of  tn 
or  nursing,  new  discoveries 
dicino  or  surgciy,  or  throw  * 
sanitary  sug^dons  by 
either  the  public  or  the  stud 
much  the  wiser  or  better, 
or  two  instances  the  np 
hospitals  are  large  vbhmu 
for  by  subscription,  giving 
tailed  treatment  of  certain  i 
ing  cases;  but  in  tiiisreq 
beyond  the  comprehension 
but  the  scientific  reader.  T 
endowed  hospitals,  behma 
they  do  to  the  City  authon 
not  undertake  to  enlighten 
outside  their  board  of  go 
as  to  their  management,  ai 
them  wo  do  not  propose  ai 
to  deal. 

The  general  snbscriptioi 
tals,  then,  are  practically  u 
Bible  to  any  authority  outsM 
own  committees,  and,  as  a  1 
of  the  governors  or  snbf 
beyond  those  on  the  m 
committee,  trouble  thcmselv 
about  the  care  of  the  sick  o 


*  Thirty -fiflh  Annu:il  Report  of  the  Rcg^iBtiur-Gcnenil,  p.  xxi. 
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n? 


of  the  money  which  they 

9  BnbHcribo.     And  :' 


mldf 


'gg« 


rest  that  it 


desirable  that  tno  reports 
Is  should  he  mnde  retam- 
;  mediam  of  the  Reffistrar- 
to  the  general  Govem- 
R  whom  they  obtain  their 
iccording  to  regularly  pre- 
-ms,  qneetions,  and  tables, 
lij^Dt  sammiof^-ap,  and 
3  by  the  medical  and  snr- 
cra.  There  was  indeed 
nent  entered  into  at  a 
leeting  at  St.  Bartbolo- 
aspital  many  years  ago, 
:hc  hospital  retnrns  were 
iile  ont  according  to  a 
Ian,  bnt  it  has  not  gen- 
I  adhered  to. 
the  last  two  yearn  the 
ospitul  Fund  has  required 
pitnis  for  participation  in 
t  of  its  receipts  very  full 
)  a  list  of  questions  for- 
y  it  to  each  hospital, 
.wers,  we  shonld  suppose, 
made  public  and  ntilised 
tbey  are  at  present ;  for 
noticed,  that  though  the 
irticipatioQ  in  the  Sunday 
adc  to  depend  mainly  on 
in  the  financial  managc- 
e  hospital,  yet  the  Sunday 
imitlco  say  in  their  Re- 


imnuiit  uf  gooil  iloni' 

pipenilitarc  incarrrd : 
in  th;it  to  hnTp  linM<t 


i..].ly  10  Imvo  put  u  vrmiuni 

nlalivc  nmiiunts  giren 
iiiliiv  Fund  are  the  only 
of"  what  the  result  of 
■miitioMis;nndwcwould 
ii>r  it  would  not  bo  pos- 
)i«!  Siindiiy  Fund  Com- 
inipiiit  any  information, 


or  throw  any  light  from  all  those 
answers  to  their  ^ueHUons  on  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  poor,  as  thuy 
enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  being 
the  only  body  into  whose  hands  all 
the  hospital  reports  can  collectively 
come,  nntil  some  such  plan  as  wo 
suggested  above,  of  these  reports 
being  mode  to  the  gonenil  Govern- 
ment, can  be  adopted? 

And  this  brings  ns  back  tu  odf 
first  assertion,  that  thero  is  Uiin 
great  power  of  the  general  and 
B|>ocial  hospitals,  whose  capabili- 
ties are  not  yet  developed,  whloli 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
sanitikry,  moral,  and  social  welfare 
of  the  poor.  Now,  wc  do  not  wish 
to  deny  the  immense  amount  of 
gratuitous  useful  work  performed 
in  the  hos]ntals  with  the  most  cha- 
ritable motives  by  medical  men  and 
layman,  nor  to  find  fiinlt  with  what 
is  done.  The  evils  that  do  exist  in 
hospitals  arise  very  much  from 
their  havintr  l***^  fonndcd  in  con- 
nection with  Schools  of  ifedicine, 
which  caused  the  instruction  of 
students  to  be  of  more  importance 
thnn  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a 
brilliant  operation  more  necessary 
ih^ii  the  life  of  Iho  subjpct.  An  long 
n^  thi.-  w„s  -cTienilly  ihe  rase,  the 
hospitals  were  necessarily  as  nn- 

Eopular  as  the  nnions;  the  poor 
alieving  that  they  were  wanted  in 
them  merely  as  subjects  of  experi- 
ment and  instruction.  The  bad 
class  of  nnrses  frequently  to  be 
found  formerly  in  hospitals  like- 
wise added  not  a  little  to  their  un- 
popularity. Of  late  years,  however,  a 
diSerent  state  of  things  has  prevailed 
in  the  hospitals;  they  have  ceased 
to  be  merely  experimental  schools 
for  students,  some  of  them  having 
no  students  at  all,  and  most  of  the 
special  and  all  the  incnrable  hos- 
pitals being  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  tho  patients.  The  vastly  im- 
proved systems  of  nursing,  also, 
nndur  the  active  example  and  be- 
nign inflnencc  of   the  Sisterhoods, 
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and  Miss  Nightingale's  pioneer 
work,  have  made  the  hospitals  in 
many  cases  pleasant  temporary 
homes  for  the  sick  poor,  rather  than 
gloomy  torture-chambers. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  character 
of  hospitals  that  has  indaced  the 
public  to  come  forward,  as  it  has, 
so  liberally  and  in  such  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  with  the  nnmerons 
l>eqnests  and  donations  to  hospitals 
of  nil  dcscrif)tionfi,  and  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  raise  the  science  of 
nursing  to  quite  as  hononrable  a 
posit icm  as  the  science  of  medicine. 
Tims  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
ini])n>venient  and  extension  of  the 
hospital  system,  as  we  have  seen  it 
grow  to  include  every  variety  of 
special  and  incurable  hospital,  in. 
firmarv,  convalescent  ]iomc,  nurs- 
ing school,  and  Samaritan  fand, 
has  not  yet  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  can  be  made  still  fnrther 
useful  to  the  poor  and  satisfactory 
to  the  subscribers. 

It  would  seem  to  be  true,  that 
such  a  phenomenon  as  an  able- 
bodied  pauper  ought  to  be  an  im- 
possibility and  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  that  the  surest  way  of 
striking  at  pauperism  would  be 
thnmgh  the  health  of  the  poor.  As 
it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  city  poverty  comes 
in  the  first  instance  from  sickness 
and  consequent  loss  of  work,  cannot 
we  devise  in  the  first  place  still 
bettor  means  of  curing  the  sick 
poor;  and  in  the  second  place,  while 
curing  them,  put  into  their  heads 
such  ideas  of  ventilation,  cleanli- 
ness, food,  and  thrifb,  that  the 
amount  of  disease  and  poverty 
arising  from  ignorjince  of  sanitary 
laws  may  l>e  sensibh-  diminished  ? 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
ready  to  our  hands  in  the  hospitals 
just  the  necessary  machiner}'  for 
this  great  work;  and  we  would 
trv  to  show  that  much  more  than 
at  present  might  be  got  out  of  all 
this    subscribing     and     managing, 


doctoring  and  nnrsii^.  k 
proportion  of  the  in-ptiki 
general  hospitals  bsTs  \ 
more  than  once,  many  of  ti 
and  over  again,  as  out 
simply  from  n<^;leei  of  the  \ 
law  that  the  same  caose 
dnce  the  same  effect  if  ve 
chance  to,  and  that  ve  i 
well  try  to  stop  ranningiR 
a  sieve  as  to  cove  the  sick 
the  hospitals  without  trjin 
the  causes  that  prodoee  tl 
ness.  UnqnestiiKDably  a  t 
bcr  of  cnres  axe  made  in  1 
tals,  and  an  immense  ai 
time,  caro,  and  attention 
by  phyflicians,  nnraeSi  and 
but  stilly  many  patientB  1 
cured,  and  cany  baok  to  t 
and  cheerless  homes  tbe  i 
and  ignonmoe  and  Ikbili 
ease  whicb  thej  bronght 
hospital  with  them.  Tkm 
are  in  some  cases  rednoed 
tntion  by  the  loss  of  tiie 
the  &ther  or  mother,  whc 
hospital,  so  mnoh  ao  as  i 
to  insist  npon  the  paiei 
the  hospital  while  ooly 
tially  cored,  and  against  \ 
of  the  physicians. 

Now,  is  there  any  way 
the  hospitals  may  be  n 
usefnl  as  regaida  the  tk 
those  who  enter  and  thi 
who  leave  their  walls  P 
cnlty  seems  to  be  fomfald 
effect  a  more  thorough  a 
patient;  second, to prorid 
way  for  his  fiunil j,  if  hs 
while  ho  is  being  cnied; 
tarn  him  out  deoentljrdi 
with  a  little  money  in  hi 
and,  fourth,  to  try  to  p 
being  obliged  to  come  to 
tai  again.  If  we  can  a 
all  this  by  means  of  the 
we  think  it  must  be  adm 
they  wve  a  great  powei 
sanitary  welfare  of  the  pc 

To  this  it  mav  be  ansn 
anything  beyon j  the 
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cal  care  of  the  jinor  is  not 
iiice  of  the  hvapituls,  bat 
eriy  on  the  vni-ionH  exiat- 
tiea.     This  is  ti-uu  if  we 

hospitals  only  ns  clasa- 
-r  medical  staiionts  ;  but, 
ther  hand,  it  inunt  Ix)  re- 
i  that  the  podr  vnn  still 
ore  ample  accomniotlfttiona 

hospitals,  anil  ca.n  com- 
it  some  of  their  troubles 
n  the  half-cai'(!<[  Mute  in 
no  of  them  arc  dischftrged 
streets.  As  I'eif.irtis  the 
i  societies,  it  is  no  doobt 

that  in  Home  chmcs  they 
harm  than  good  liy  their 
ed  and  often  conflicting 
d  that  the  aaccess  of  the 
Organisation  in  Ijondon 
■n,  both  iu  London  nnd  in 
ues  where  it  has  branches, 

pnblio    charitieB— among 

most  certa)n1y,in  spile  of 
:nl  schools,  rank'  the  bospi- 
cenlration,  and  not  divi- 
abonrand  capital  in  neccB- 
lis  is  proved  by  the  ftict 
inly  private  individuals  and 
3  societies,  bnt  even  several 
OS  pita  Is  them  sol  vc!j,  have 
ed  to  resort  to  the  Charily 
lion  Society  for  iiiformn- 
rding  their  poor  benclici- 
pi-otect  thcmseWes  a^^insb 
n  in  tbe  distribution  of 
etits.  Why.  then,  should 
ospitnla  to  which  the  poor 
d  to  come,  whether  they 
'  not,  1)0  made  the  nuclei 
vliit'h  the  other  charities 
iTanfje  themselves,  and 
"ii-o  concentrated  manafie- 
.  concentrated  funds  take 
c  of  tin's  forced  aticndanco 
'   the    endleea 


cfually  pbyficaJ,  ROci.il,  and  morftl, 
and  the  furoe  of  our  plan  is  in  the 
fact  thiit  by  beginning  with  tbo 
physical  improvement  we  can  simnl- 
taneonsly  look  after  tbe  sim-IaI 
and  moral :  and  where  do  we  tind 
tile  physical  wants  of  the  pool-  no 
well  shown  or  so  accessible  bk  in 
the  hospitiil? 

Kow  let  US  suppose  a  case  h>  an 
example  of  the  way  our  plan  would 
work.  Tlic  father  or  the  mother  of 
a  family  dependent  'in  them  for 
support  is  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  Umb.  They  are  at 
once  admitted,  as  all  accidents  nre, 
without  a  governor's  letter ;  which 
system  of  lettem.  we  believe,  in- 
deed had  better  be  nbohshed  nni- 
versnily,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of 
the  hospituls,  nnless  the  governors 
will  Uiso  more  pains  to  look  into 
the  oircnmstances  of  the  pntientM 
they  recopnmtiud.  As  eoon  as  the 
patient  is  admitted,  his  namg  lutd 
addreaa  are  taken  down,  and  he  is 
assigned  a  bed  by  the  hoDei--i>iir. 
gcoii  in  the  accident  wanl.  If 
the  case  liad  l>oon  medical,  iir 
other  than  a  sudden  oeeident,  it 
might  possibly  have  boon  refmied, 
as   not  beiiii;  »  projier  one   for   tho 


iiut 


vjll 


.idcr 


ITlklcK 


work 


1  to   their  holes 

3ls  -and  this  without  in- 
in  tbo  least  with  the  in- 
of  the  medical  students  ? 
re  of  the  p.or.  ns  we  have 
:iid,  to  l)c  efficient,  must  bo 


Bach  cases  farther  o 

Bat  here  our  plan  of  organisation 
comes  in.  After  the  patient's  nam« 
and  addi'efls  are  taken  down  in  the 
hospital  books,  they  shonid  be ' 
copied  into  special  blank  forms,  as 
is  done  for  out-patients  in  some 
hospitals,  and  for  all  patients  at 
the  children's  bonpitHi,  and  sent  as 
soon  as  convenient  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  investiga- 
tion into  tho  truth  of  the  his- 
tory given  and  the  circnmBtances 
of  the  patient's  family.  To  p»y 
for  this  trouble,  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  hospital  autho- 
rities cannot  lake  npsn  themselves, 
the  Cbarity  Organisation  Socie^ 
sbo&ld  charge  the  hospital  a  small 
Bum  to  be  agreed  upon  for  such 
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applications.  The  answer  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  obtained,  and  by  them  filed  in 
sach  a  way  as  to  be  instantly  avail- 
able. This  is  all  tlie  hospital  is 
expected  to  do  daring  the  patient's 
treatment,  which,  on  the  average, 
lasts  a  month.  Bat  there  is  another 
process  which  may  be  going  on 
eimaltaneously  with  the  treatment 
by  permission  and  encoaragement 
of  the  hospital. 

There  are  societies,  sach  as  the 
Accident  Relief  Society  and  the 
Sarpical  Aid  Society,  which  make 
it  their  business  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  patients  in  the 
accident  wards  of  the  hospitals, 
for  which  purpose  the  accident 
wards  arc  visited  by  the  secretarfT 
or  other  agent  of  these  societies  in 
person ;  or,  if  the  secretary  of  the 
hospital  is  willing  to  take  the 
troable,  application  may  be  made 
to  them  by  him  in  writing.  The 
greatest  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  institutions  of  this  de- 
scription, as  they  would  very  mate- 
lially  ixilicve  the  minds  of  patients 
who  have  families  dependent  on 
them  for  support,  and  help  to  re- 
move the  objectionable  practice  of 
working  men  and  women  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  hospitals  half- 
cured  in  order  to  earn  bread  to  put 
into  their  mouths.  The  previous 
information  obtained  through  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  would 
save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
agents  of  the  Accident  Societies, 
aud  if  it  wore  found  that  mnch 
l>enrnt  resulted  from  the  practice, 
a  moderate  annual  grant  might  be 
given  to  su'ch  societies  from  the 
Hospital  Samaritan  Fund. 

Thus  wo  have  bv  a  little  co- 
operation  daring  the  month  passed 
by  the  j)atient  in  the  hospital, 
as(.'ci*taine(l  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  himself  and  family,  and 
relieved  theiu  accon.linjr  to  their 
several  necessities,  without  any 
appreciable  trouble  to  the  hospital, 


bat  a  great  diminaiion   of 
and  gain  of  time  to  others^  i 
patient  is  more  rapidlj  anc 
pletelj  cored  from  nis  miiid 
set  at  rest  about  his  &milj. 
If,  after  the  patient  has  « 
all  the  active  treatment   1 
from  the  hoapital,  he  ahooldi 
rest  in  some  OopTaleaeent 
as  is  generallj  the  case  fbr  i 
plete  core,  the  Samaritan  F 
the  hospital  is  applied  to  il 
the    chaplain   for 


enabling  the  patient  to 
Convalescent  Hiome.  The 
ritan  fnnds,  whieh  atenoirat 
to  nearly  all  the  hoapitalsi  an 
rally  at  a  vetj  loir  eHu 
shoold  not  be  ao.  Thaj  i 
be  supported  partlj  br  i 
snbscnptiona  imd  part& 
moderate  giant  fit>m  tte 
pitalf  nnlesa  this  ia  olgeel 
as  is  sometimee  the  oaas^  1 
conmiittee,  bat  better  atill  I 
vested  fluids,  as  in  the  oaoe  el 
of  the  large  City  hoamtda;  s 
earnestly  commend  tiiia  bni 
the  hospital  to  the  bans 
liberality  of  the  MUio.  Tl 
of  the  fond  shoald  be  nndi 
contod  of  a  sab-oommitlee  i 
hospital  with  the  fAmgh 
chairman  and  almoner,  hm 
i  ertain  som  alwaja  at  hia  dl 
ior  cases  requiring  a  litde  i 
diate  assistance  on  kmi^ 
hospital.  The  Gonvalaoeent 
should  be  either  a  faranbheali 
ment  under  the  manaflemsBt 
hospital,  or,  if  itbeAoodht 
by  the  hospital  not  to  ua 
trouble  and  ezpsnae  of  aaeh 
tional  management^  the  hi 
should  purchase  the  right  of  I 
a  certain  number  of  patieati 
time  in  the  Home  by  paymen 
stipulated  sum,  or  by  having 
patient  so  sent  charged  U 
hospital  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
The  hospital  in  this  case  mig 
represented  on  the  boar 
managers    of     the     Convab 
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D.  The  patients  are  nsaallj 
back  to  town  from  the  Home 
tarn  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
lo  railway  companies,  who  are 
melj  accommodating  in  this 
ct  as  to  the  sick, 
las  we  provide  for  the  actual 
mcut,  convalescence,  and  cure 
le  patient  and  the  care  of  his 
y,  while  they  are  going  on,  by 
mutual  co-operation  of  the 
Ital,  the  Samaritan  fund,  the 
alcscent  home,  and  the  relief 
ties.  Some  will  say  that  such 
'eady  the  case,  and  no  alteration 
:|airi3d;  but  in  the  first  place, 
vant  of  general  application  to 
Charity  Organisation  Society, 
nally  in  the  case  of  out-patients, 
r  improper  cases  are  assisted; 
idly,  for  want  of  co-operation 
some  relief  society,  many 
nts  and  their  families  are  made 
ififer  while  the  cure  is  being 
;ed,  even  if  it  does  not  have  to 
ven  up  altogether ;  thirdly,  for 
r  of  a  vigorous  and  systematic 
ice  between  the  hospitals  and 

convalescent  homes,  many 
nts  are  either  not  sent  to  them 
oo  late,  or  are  not  sent  at  all, 
liave  to  drag  along  in  the  best 
they  can  as  out-patients,  with- 
onntry  or  sea-side  air  and  rest ; 
hly,  the  Samaritan  funds  are 
n  the  efficient  condition  they 
Id  be. 

icre  arc  likewise  institutions 
deserving  the  encouragement 
»Bpitals  filling  up  the  little  gap 
eeii  the  hospital  and  the  con- 
cent home,  such  as  the  House 
harity  in  Soho  Square,  which 
ves  convalescents  from  hos- 
s  while  seeking  employment, 
ny  passing  to  or  waiting  their 
of  admission  to  hospitals.  V7o 
e  also  in  the  report  of  one 
Ital  that  the  Order  of  the 
;hts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 

for  many  years,  upon  the 
Isition  of  the  medical  officers, 
lied     nourishing     diets    to    a 
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certain  number  of  poor  patients  on 
their  leaving  the  hospital.  All  such 
assistance  should  be  gladly  weU 
comed  by  the  hospitals  as  a  relief 
to  the  low  state  of  the  Samaritan 
funds,  and  to  the  already  over- 
crowded  out-patient  departments, 
from  which,  iiiough  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  medical 
students,  to  keep  out  or  limit  the 
number  of  new  cases,  as  has  been 
attempted  in  some  hospitals,  yet  the 
in-patient  cases  which  have  been 
discharged  only  half-cured  are 
simply  superfluous  in  the  out- 
patient department  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  encumbrances  as  r^;ards 
time,  space,  and  expense.  The 
average  number  of  new  out-patient 
cases  from  which  anything  can  be 
learnt  is  not  much  over  a  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  out-patients 
attended  to,  many  of  them,  too, 
being  similar  to  each  other. 

The  Convalescent  Home  question, 
in  the  case  of  most  hospitals,  is  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Only 
one  or  two  hospitals  have  their  own 
exclusive  convalescent  home,  and 
the  rest  have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  gift  of  subscribers' 
tickets,  which  can  rarely  be  obtained 
at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
hospitals  do  not  consider  themselves 
at  liberty  to  subscribe  largely 
enough  to  send  all  the  patients  Uiey 
wish ;  though  here  we  think  they 
are  in  error,  and  that  they  should 
open  a  regular  account  with  the 
various  convalescent  homes,  and 
send  patients  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  for  them.  The  homes 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  aUe  to 
depend  upon  so  certain  a  source  of 
income,  and  the  hospitals  would  be 
more  than  repaid  in  the  saving  on 
the  out-patients,  many  of  whom  are 
half-cured  in-patients,  who  ought  to 
he  at  convalescent  homes,  and  who, 
besides  taking  up  valuable  time  and 
space,  consume  gallons  of  medicine, 
and  perhaps  even  have  to  come 
back  again   as    in-patients.     This 
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might  be  often  avoided,  and,  at  any  were    solicited,    ILere    [^ 

rate,  the   co-operation  of  the   two  charitable  Bocieties  wfaicbwl 

infifcitations     would     be     mutually  glad  to  assifit  in  foniishiiif^ 

beneficial.  -  clothing   to   patients    learini 

As  regarda  the  dischai^ed  patients  pitals. 
leaving  the  Iio3pital  well   clothed,         Another  question  regaTdin) 

there  are  Beveral  points  of  no  little  sums  of  money  needed  by  p 

importance.     On    arriving    at    the  leaving  hospitals  to  get  thern 

hospital  the  patient's  clothes  should  or  support  them,  a  while  till  tl 

be  immediately  disinfected,   as   in  find  work  is  of  equal  impa 

many  cases  they  are  not  only  soaked  When  theSamarif  an  fund  per 

with  dirt  and  disease,  but  are  also  it^  it  ia  naual  in  deserring  on 

swarming  with   vermin.      The  ar-  something  to  be  given  trot 

rangements  for  disinfection  vary  in  fund  ;  but  it  would  be  mnch 

different  hospitals,  but  are  in  many  for  the  recipients  of  BBch  a 

of  them  very  defective,  there  being  they  could  bo  bestowed  in  thi 

no  places  for  disinfecting  the  clothes  of  a  loan  without  interest,! 

of  the    patients    and   the  hospital  of  being  given  outright.     It 

bedding  separately.     The  plan  also  go  fer  towards  repressing  mcj 

generally  adopted   of  putting  the  and  encouraging  self-reepect. 

patient's   clothing  in   boxes  under  again,  is  a  matter  much  mt 

the  beds    in    the  wards    ia    most  propriate  for  outside   societie 

objectionable  in  a  sanitary  ppint  of  for  hospitals  themeelves,  wbJ 

view,  as  not  only  impeding  the  tree  hardly  competent  to  become  g 

circulation  of  air  under  the  beds,  loan  companies.     There  are  i 

bat  as  being  a  dirty  practice,  both  charitable  fund  and   loan  H 

afl  regards   the  bedding    and    the  which,  if  patients  diacharge^ 

clothes.    The  clothes  of  tbe  patients,  hospitals  were  sent   tu  tfaei< 

when  possible,  should  be  taken  away  certilieates    of  honesty  und 

by   their  family  and    replaced   by  such  as  we  have  alrc^y  menl 

others  perfectly  clean  ;  and  all  the  would  gladly  assist  indiridoal 

clothing  of  patients  should  be  kept  or  might  even  bo  indncecl  ttr 

in     appropriate      cnpboards     and  a    small    annual    donation  I 

drawers  in  the  corridors,  numbered  Samaritan    fund    of    thi;  bd 

to  correspond  with  the  beds.     An  where  the  treasurer  was  will 

excellent  plan  in  practice  at  some  of  undertake  the   trouble  of  U 

the  Continental  hospitals  is  to  have  money.     As  an  instance  of  111 

washing    suits    belonging    to    the  this  system  works,  wo  wooU 

hospital,  which  patienl«  could  wear  tion  that  the  aiinnal  report  ( 

the  short  time  they  have  to  vfcar  of    the   country   branchea    4 

any     clothes     before     leaving    the  Charity  Organisation  Societ;f- 

btulding  and  resuming  their  own.  ed  that  ont  of  64/.  lent  to  Um 

If  the  resources  of  the  Samaritan  only  5^  lind  failed  to  bo  reti 

^nds    were    larger,     many    more  and  that  mainly   IVom    the  1 

decent  garment«might  be  furnished  of  the  persons  who  wei«  ret 

to   putienta  leaving  the   hospitals ;  it  (see  Ckarilij  OrganUtttio*  I 

and,   when   we  reflect  how    much  itr.  No.  158,  p.  155). 
general  health  and  the   spread  of        The  next  pointy  of  prerentif 

disease  are  dependent  on  the  clotb-  paticntsfrom  being applieaslii 

ing,   especially  of  the  poor,   it  is  seems  at  first  chimerica],  sad 

certain  that  sufficient  attention    is  course  not  applicable  to  pnrdj 

not  yet  paid  to  this  detail  of  hospital  dental  surgical  cases ;  but  to  n 

hygiene,  and  that  if  their  assistance  ■'   --  ~"- 
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and  his  family  have  simply 
glectfiil  of  the  ordioaiy  laws 
Ith,  and  ignorant  of  vhat 
le  done  forwomen  or  children 
irevention  or  cnre  of  disease, 
krds  the  common  principles 
lation,  cooHng,  and  olothitig, 
I  DO  donbt  tbut  a  great  deul 
x  done  through  the  hoapitnlH 
'nisbing  the  wards  with 
books,  snch  as  are  now  pub- 
wnstantly  on  snch  Bubjects, 

when  patients  were  leaving 
}pital,  and  are  sopposed  to 
t«FaI  for  their  cure,  they 
«  presented  with  cheap  siui. 
:ts  on  aanitaiy  subjeotA,  pre- 
by    the  surgeons  and  pby- 

and  banded  to  them  by  tlie 
n  with  a  few  earnest  words 
ice,  it  might  often  prevfnl 
*om  falling  into  sncn  cai-e. 
d  injorions  ways  of  liTing 
brought  them  to  tlie  hospiia). 
ed  this  plan  be  snch  a  bordcii 
hospitals  as  at  first  appe(it-.s, 
;re   is  a   society  called    the 

Sanitary  Association,  which 
actly  this  object,  and  isaiies 
among  the  poor  on  the  Inws 
Ith  to  the  amount  of  even  ii 

publications  since  its  fouii- 

iu  1857.  An  active  co- 
on with  and  encouragemont 
L  n  society  as  this  ou  the  part 

hospitals,  would  no  donbt 
leir  wards  from  many  future 
bnint-es,  and  the  society 
the  trouble  of  having  to 
ho  homes  of  the  poor  to 
tho     circulation    of    their 

great  r|uestion  of  the  re- 
cure  and  care  of  the  patients 
spitiil  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
tlie  many  hospital  problems 
:  with,  owing  to  the  diversity 
rious  opinions  and  prejudices 
inp  in  eiviliflwl  communities, 
nearly,  if  not  qnite,  all  the 
tis  have  a  chaplain,  who,  as  a 
s  an  earnest,  hard-working, 
seful  officer   of  the   hospital  ; 
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but,  as  the  salaries  are  small  and 
the  duties  heavy,  it  is  evident  that 
his  work  mnst  be  assisted  and  sup- 
plemented by  other  methods  forthe 
spiritual  weUarc  of  tbe  sick. 

Tbe  ministrations  to  the  sick, 
tbongh  unquestionably  one  of  the 
first  of  duties,  yet  cannot  be  under- 
taken purely  and  solely  as  ait  official 
duty.  If  they  are,  they  rcliipse  into 
mere  forms,  and  are  almost  sure  to 
be  ntisuceesslijl,  There  miial  bp 
combined  with  tho  sense  of  duly  ft 
real  love  and  aptitude  for  tbe  work. 
The  minds  of  the  sick  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  on  the  alert,  and 
never  fail  to  perceive  the  slightest 
for«.'d  service,  want  of  sympathy, 
or  disgust  at,  and  fear  of.  disease 
and  snB*eriDg.  There  must  be  sym- 
pathy allied  with  pity,  and  tlioi'o 
must  bo  no  antipathy  or  signs  of 
attempt*  to  get  through  a  disagree- 
able duty  as  soon  as  possible.  Tho 
daily  religions  services  of  the  hoR- 
pitnl,  both  in  the  chapel,  if  there 
is  one,  and  in  the  wards,  can,  of 
course,  be  performed  by  the  chap- 
htin,  though  in  some  hospitals  tho 
prayers  iu  the  wards  are  read  by 
thi,-  Si.sU-r  in  charge,  and  thin  might 

it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients 
and  the  nurses.  Likewise,  the 
ministrations  to  the  dying  and  tho 
very  sick  devolve  by  right  on  tho 
chaplain,  who  should  always  be 
willing  to  administer  the  sacraments 
when  called  upon.  This  compre- 
hends about  all  the  religious  duties 
of  tho  chaplain,  who  is  also  some- 
times required  to  open  th«  meetings 
of  the  committee  with  prayer  ;  but 
his  services  to  the  patients  outside 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  inside,  are 
susceptible  of  almost  any  amount  of 
development,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual ideas  of  the  incumbent. 

Bnt,  over  and  above  all  that  tbe 
chaplain  can  do,  there  is  still  amplo 
opportunity  for  oubride  assistance, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  work  and 
good  is  done  by  the  Bible-readera 
3Ea 
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and  visitorfi,  who  freqnent  tlie  wards 
to  converse  aerioualy  with  the 
patients,  and  read  and  write  for 
them.  There  are  also  benevolent 
persons  who  visit  the  hospitals  to 
circalatfl  religions  tracts  among-  the 
sick ;  btit,  unless  this  is  accom- 
panied with  some  espianation  and 
conversation,  wo  doubt  very  mneh 
whether  tracts  of  a  gloomy  reli- 
gious kind  are  much  ca]cnlat«d 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  We 
have  the  opinion  of  patients  them- 
selves, that  the  kind  of  religious 
inflaence  which  is  most  acceptable 
to  them  is  that  of  Christian  ladies, 
who  will  give  them  a  few  momenta 
of  their  time,  and  without  depreas- 
ing  them  by  too  severe  views  of 
religion,  will  lead  their  minds  into 
peacefiil  channels  by  cheerful  views 
of  their  present  and  future  state, 
besides  reading  to  tbem  iii  good  and 
useful  books.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  more  of  this  work  cannot  be 
done  ;  but  there  are  few  hours  in 
tlie  day  when  visitors  can  be  ad- 
mitted without  interfering  with 
hospital  work,  and  the  present  ob- 
jectionable practice  in  many  hos- 
pitals of  indiscriminately  putting 
scarlet  fever  cases  among  the 
ordinary  ones  makes  visiting  on 
the  part  of  persons  with  families 
somewhat  dangerous  work.  It  is  very 
desirable,  however,  to  encourage 
every  system  which  tends  to  keep 
np  an  active  interest  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  public.  For  such 
purely  miasionary  work,  discre- 
tionary powers  of  admission,  and 
ofassigning  wards  to  visitors,  might 
be  granted  to  the  chaplain.  But 
whatever  system  of  spiritual  com- 
fort in  the  wards  of  a  hospitAl  be 
adopted,  it  is  very  certain  that  all 
seed  sown  is  liable  to  take  root,  and 
produce  fruit  in  the  future  life  of 
the  patients,  and  that  religion 
shonld  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  general  system  by  which  the 
hospitals  may  perform  their  share 
in  the  moral  cure  of  the  poor. 


What  we  have  tlio: 
lales  wholly  to  the  patients  i 
admitted  within  th 
hospital,  and  we  <lo 
intend  to  go  into  thu  mud 
question  of  oat-patients, 
elsewhere  expressed  th 
that  they  shoald  form  no 
the  work  of  a  ge&t'r&l  htxj 
any  rate,  to  the  extent  they 
present.  There  still  rema 
very  important  question  of  i 
anything,  the  hospitals  cait 
regard  to  the  cases  whicli  iM 
obliged  to  torn  away  from 
doors,  such  as  luuatics,  smi 
cases,  conlirmed  consurnptinn, 
ated  lej^s  of  long  standi) 
females  far  advanced  in  pn?g 

For  lunatics,  the  Stalo 
countries  now  ntidertakes  ti 
vide,  and,  of  late  years,  the  f 
modations  for  this  nnfoTtunat 
hare  been  no  less  Immaue  an 
fortable  than  succcsafal;  i( 
sanity  is  coueeqnently  now 
upon  as  a  far  more  curable  i 
th  an  formerly ,  when  chai  ns  and 
were  the  only  remedies  ai 
For  amnll-pox, likewise,  the di 
parish  or  count)-  anthorities  p 
special  hospitals ;  bnt  for  eon 
□onsnmptioD,  tiioug-b  tlic  mos 
valent  scourge  uf  the  British  b 
and  for  the  dreadful  and 
common  trouble  of  ulcer«tod 
there  is  still  no  hope  bat  lu  E 
benevolence,  and  the  acoomj 
tion  is  far  from  adequate.  Fa 
Bomptives,  the  essential  requta 
good  air  and  food  are  so  difllf 
obtain,  consistently  with  any  i 
rate  expense,  that  we  fear  thl 
general  hospitals  cannot  Im 
responsible  for  their  troatmem 
more  than  they  uin  for 
of  several  absolnt^ly  inci 
diseases,  which,  if  attended 
tbem,  would  entirely  mono] 
their  space,  time,  and  mnnoT. 
fortumitcly,  the  wants  of  tbo  '■ 
fully  consumptive  have  called 
a  Boble  response  from  the  1 
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.hespanionsaccotntnodationflof  rooma,  vrith  mnoh  Iobb  of  time  and 

ianitorinm  at  Ventnor,  aa  the  money  and  little  or  no  beuefit  to 

Bt,  besides  other  no  lesa  nsefni  the  Boffoi-ora.     Wo  should  likewise 

utions,  prove  that  the  public  be  glad  to  sec  nearly  all  hip  disease 

>t  expect  the  general  hoepituls  cases  consigned  to  such  xnecial  in- 

ke  this  work  upon  themselves,  stitutioos  as   could  give  them  the 

ially  as  there  is  little   or  no-  rest  and  attention  they  require,  free 

;  to  be  learnt  by  the  geneiral  from  the  bad  air  of  hospital  wards, 
cal  atadent  in  theirtreatment.  In  connection  with  the  physical 

ith  respect  to  those   saffering  and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor, 

ulcerated  legs,  however,   the  there  is  also   one   other    class    of 

is  a  little  different.  While  it  is  patients  with  respect  to  which  there 

;ntly  impossible  from  the  great  is  mnch  difference  of   opinion   aa 

Uence  of  these  cases,  from  the  regards  tbo  duty  of  hospitals,  and 

isity  of  a  tolerably  long  period  these  are  the  lying-in  caaes.     Kome 

;rfect  rest  and  good  mod   for  hospitals  Ikave  sejiarato  ward:*  for 

improvement,  and  from  their  them,  some  attend  to  thcui  at  tbuir 

ssness  for   purposes  of  Btndy,  own    homes,   and    some    attend   to 

they  should   be    admitted    to  them  aa  little  as  possible,     Ab  re. 

general    hospitals,    yet  it    is  ^rds  the  first  course,  if  the  hos< 

■ntthat,aB  they  may  be  greatly  pita!     has     ample     premises     and 

Gted,     and     sometimes     eri'u  means,  and  can  efficiently  provide 

1,    some   provision    should    be  ii^'ainst  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 

!  for  them.     The  only  institu-  diseases  Bometimos   resulting  from 

of  the  kind  we  know  of  is  the  this   class  of  cases,  it  then  seems 

Ion    Infirmary    in    Bed    Lion  evidently  their  duty  to  take  them 

.re,  which  attends  to  an  average  in.     Otherwise,  those  who  have  no 

1,000  cases  in  a  year,  but  is  nn-  homes  of  tbeir  own  proper  to  be 

nately  not  supported  in  a  way  confined  in,  which  is  very  frequently 

ortional  to  its  meritorions  ob-  the  case,   shonld  bo  able   to   find 

As  a   special   hospital,  it  is  ri'fnge  in  special  hospitals  devoted 

^inly   not   open  to   the   objec-  to  that  purpose.     Nor  can  we  see 

so  often   ui^ed  against   spe*  any  advantage  in  the  general  hoft- 

hospitals,  that  they  take  away  pitals  onder^kingto  attend  to  snoh 

so  many  cases  from  the  medi.  cases  at  their  own  homes,  ezoept 

tudcnts,  for  ulcerated  legs  offer  for  purposes  of  study  and  -praetico 

that  is   new  or  instructive ;  to  their  studente,  wno  are  always 

as  to  its  necessity,  it  is  suffi-  required  to  take  a  certain  number  of 

U)  say  that  it  was  started  in  cases  of  the  kind.     There  are,  how. 

under   the   auspices  of  Miss  ever,  seriouB  objectioDS  to  having 

.■nee  Nightingale.    If  the  gene-  students  at  one  moment  in  the  dia- 

lospitalH  would    reco^ise  its  secting  room,  at   another  in    the 

tance  in  nlieving  tbeir  wards,  surgical  and  medical  wards,  and  at 

rcat  it  as  a  sort  of  convalescent  another  by  the  bedside  of  a  woman 

i    fur   the  cascii   turned  away  in  a  private  house.     It  would  seem 

tlieir  doors,  one  great  result  safer  and  more  convenient  to  have 

.'crwork,  bad  food,  and  crowded  the    whole    of    private    midwifery 

ill-ventilaU'd  abodes  would  be  among  the  poor  performed  by  spe- 

n.sly  attacked,  and  the  general  cial  accoucheurs  attached   to    the 

itiils  l>c  relieved  from  the  many  infirmaries,  who  should   charge  a 

which,  in  epitc  of  regulations,  small  fee  to  encourage  self-depen- 

occasionally  to   be    received  deuce,  and  should  tiuce  classes  of 

the  wards    and    out-patients'  students  at  periods  when  they  could 
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BBTe  tbeir  hospital  stadies  entirely 
br  a  certain  time. 

There  are  other  cases,  which  need 
tot  be  mentioned  by  nfttne  here. 
Mgarding-  which  there  is  some  doubt 
tzttctly  what  the  duties  of  general 
nspitals  are  towards  the  poor.  On 
bhe  one  side  medical  men  and  their 
itadents  claim  every  opportunity  of 
i^ming  which  offers  itself;  and 
%e  charitable  character  of  hospitals 
dsmanda  that  no  opportunity  of 
Cloin?  pood  should  be  refused.  On 
ihe  other,  space  and  time  are  limi- 
ted, and  the  advocates  of  special 
Jhospitals  affirm  that  many  diseases 
ean  be  treated  better  by  themselves, 
ftiid  under  the  care  of  medical  men 
Uid  nurses  who  occnpy  themselves 
irith  one  kind  alone.  Some  main, 
bin  that  general  hospitals  should 
(eceive  no  out-patients,  and  that 
hll  this  work  should  fall  on  the 
l^vident  diepenBurics ;  while,  as  a 
rule,  we  find  this  idea  opposed  by 
tfae  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, provided  certain  abusca  can 
be  stopped. 

But  while  there  is  probably  no 
positive  decision  to  be  arrived  at  in 
iflny  of  these  questions,  and  the  nso 
■«rf  special  hospitals  and  provident 
dispensaries  will  depend  npon  the 
liberality  and  aymimthies  of  indivi- 
dnals  and  the  general  experience 
of  the  pnblic,  yet  one  circnmatance 
vhich  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  general  hospitals  are  somewhat 
imposed  upon  is,  that  there  is  a  most 
sudden  and  marked  falling  off  in 
^e  immber  of  appHcnnta  at  these 
-institutions  about  Christmas  time, 
though  it  is  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  and  one  when 
from  various  causes  accidents  and 
BicknesB  ought  to  be  most  prevalent. 
There  should  likewise  at  present  be 
no  cause  for  jealousy  or  opposition 
towards  special  hospitals,  for,  though 
they  are  all  overflowing  with  patients 
and  clamouiing  for  more  accommo- 
dation and  funds,  yet  there  is  no 
lack  of  special  cases  for  study  iu 


the  general  hospitals,  unil  tbr- 
number  of  their  stndents  doM  Mi 
diminisli.  i 

To  sum  Dp  oar  renuu-lcs,  in 
wnald,>'r»/,  have  no  cases  Kbsulntdf 
refused  by  the  general  hoepihu 
eieept  such  as  it  is  welt  known  ui 
provided  for  by  the  (tariah  authotii 
ties;  tecondlj/,  8ni.-lt  caaea  aa  il  ii 
neither  profitable  to  the  patient  M 
to  the  medical  students  to  keep  in  tb 
hospital,  we  would  send  with  a  cMy 
titicate  from  the  hospital  to  soct 
special  hospitals  aa  are  prepared  V 
devote  themselves  to  such  casea,  uj 
are  willing  to  allow  stadents  t) 
visit  their  wards  when  nxjucstnl: 
tkirdlt/,  in  the  general  faospitabt  wi 
would  hare  a  vigorous  enconraps 
meut  of  such  societies  as  exatniw 
into  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  riiil 
the  patients  in  the  wards  or  thaa 
families  at  their  homes  ;  joiiriUf 
we  would  have  a  bnstnesilita 
alliance  with  the  oonvalcarea 
homes,  so  as  to  iitsnre  a  rcUi^ 
and  immediate  admission  of  «vei; 
cuse,  which  we  think  can  only  b 
done  by  a  regular  charge  ha^ 
made  for  all  such  caaes  ;  fiftldf,  * 
would  have  the  Samaritan  hoA 
more  noticed  by  hospital  benelacton 
and  put  on  a  more  eificient  fontifl 
cither  by  assistance  from  their  ow 
hospital  or  from  outside  Samarlti 
societies,  so  as  always  to  have  avul 
able  aid  for  patients  in  their  tnu 
tion  sttite  from  cure  tu  healti 
tirtlihj,  we  would  advocate  titeoifn 
lation  of  simple  sanitary  books  ai 
tracts  among  patients,  to  t«acfa  l^ 
the  common  laws  of  hcaltby  tiviB] 
eevfaihlij,  we  would  enooumgv  Btfl 
visiting  in  the  wards  by  ladies  audi 
the  authority  of  the  chaplaiu 
eighHiti/,  wo  would  have  the  repor 
of  the  hospitals  moro  detailed  lu 
instructive  as  regards  the  cur*  i 
the  sick,  with  a  view  to  rtma 
iug  some  of  the  causes  wliil 
bring  the  poor  to  thnn ;  I 
effect  more  good  by  mesna  of  tl 
reports,  they  might  ell  be  ■ 
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>ine  one  officer  who  shoald  con. 
«  them  intoone  general  treatise 
lie  subject.  LatHy,  wo  wonlil 
icate  the  establishment  of  some 
cly  or  raonthlf  jonrnal  devoU'd 
ospital  interests.  Or,  without 
angKoj  of  the  risks  nttendant  on 
jng  a  hteraiy  entfliprise,  there 
JreadyTarions  suiiiary  journals, 
J  ono  of  which,  if  a  iiystoinatic 
of  hospital  sapport  were  pro- 
d  it,  would,  we  should  imagine, 
rilliog  to  Toake  itself  the  oi^a 
ospital  interests,  and  give  the 
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pablic  some  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  general  and  special  hospitals, 
with  their  adjancts  of  convalescoot 
homes  and  nursing  schools. 

By  some  such  combined  and 
hearty  work  as  we  hare  thus  at- 
tempted to  indicate,  wo  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  statistics  of  sickness 
might  be  redaced  iii  time  to  a  mini- 
niam,  and  a  great  advance  made  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Poor,  with  which  the  i^ondition 
of  the  Rich  is  in  many  ways  bonnd 


up. 


S.  E. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  TITLE :    A  FOBGOTTEN  PU 

HISTORY. 

Bt  Kabl  Buhd. 

IN  his  speeches    on    the    Royal  mouttolis.      Kor   did  ht 

Titles  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  twice  thereby  way  odier  nev  th 

referred  to  Russia ;   repeating,  in  ivhioh  is  miMnl^  vphrid 

one  instance,  the  accepted  yeraion  toriana.     NeverilheleM^  III 

of  the  origin  of  the  Imperial  name  maj  be  aaftly  proBOVMadli 

in  that  northern  country.     'Peter  erroneODS one. 
the  Great' — he  said — '  when  he  was        Not  a  tern  of  noh  Mi 

emerging  from  his  anomalous  con-  ments,  or  mjihii  ckufy  | 

dition    as    a    powerful    sovereign,  to  be  sacfa,  dng  tUr  a 

hardly  recognised  by  his  broi£er  alongp  ftom  age  to  agi^  em 

soyereigns,  changed  the  style  and  woriui  at  the    moat  eoHi 

title  of  his  office  from  that  of  Csar  writers.    I  need  only  ntm 

to  Emperor,  and  that  adoption  was  alleged  exclametkm  of  Kn 

acknowledged  by  England,  and  by  on  the  field  of  battle:  *  Ji 

England  alone;  and  the  rulers  of  lantaeP — in  fiTprriian hi  1 

Russia  remained   unrecognised  by  nerer  nttered,  but  agaiai 

the  great  comity  of  nations.'  he  protested  with  all  his 

In  making  this  statement,  the  against  a  oriminal  Uasph 

Premier  eyidently  thought  that  the  into    his  month  by  igao 

title  of  Emperor  had  neyer  before  malice   with  a  fierae  par 

been  used,  or  claimed,  by  Moscoyite  Yet,  in  s[Hte  of  hia  weft 


>  Letter  of  Knsciuscko  to  Connt  Segiur,  author  of  the  JMouia 
to  the  alleged  Finis  Poioniae  of  October  fo^  1794-     The    letter 
archives  of  the  Segur  fiiinilj,  and  a  fiuthftil  tmneoripiioa  hae  ~ 
Ab  its  contents  seem  to  be  tcttrcely  knovn,  I  add  here  a  fiiithftd 

*  MoxsiRUR  LK  CoMTE, — Iq  handing  orer  to  yon,  yesterday,  the  _ 
case  of  Mr.  Adam  Funinski,  with  rq^ard  ta  hie  condact  in  Um 
another  fact  in  connection  with  the  nnfoftanate  battle  of 
been  mentioned,  which  I  hare  a  great  de«re  to  dear  up. 

'Ignorance  or  malignity  with  fierce  pewinafity  have  pot  the 

Poioniae  "into  my  month— an  expieesioa  I  am  itated  to  hare  aade ^ , 

day.    Now,  first  of  all,  I  had  been  aUaoet  mortally  voonded  hatMs  tl 
decided,  and  only  recovered  my  conseiuaBneee  two  daye  aftflrwaid%  vhis  I  \ 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies.    In  the  second  instaae^  if  aa  mmtmmam 
alluded  to  is  inconsistent  and  criminal  in  the  mouth  of  a^y  Fola^  uvoeld  I 
more  so  in  mine. 

*  When  the  Polish  nation  called  me  to  the  defeaee  of  the  iaAMritT,  i 
dignity,  glor}*,  and  freedom  of  onr  fiitherland,  it  knew  well  that  I 
in  existence,  and  that  with  my  death  on  the  battle-field,  or  riaewlM 
and  would  not,  be  a/  an  end.    Ereiything  the  P61ee  have  dona  aiaea^ 

the  future,  furnishes  the  proof  that  if  we,  the  deroted  soldien  of  the 

Poland  herself  is  immortal ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  permitted  to  anybody, ! 
or  to  repeat  th  it  insulting  expression  {^Coutrageante  epitkete)  which  is  eOB 
words  :  **  Fittii  Poloni/ie.'" 

*  What  would  the  French  say  if,  after  the  Imttic  of  Rosbboeh  in  1 757,  Xa 
do  liohan.  Prince  de  Soubise,  had  exclaimed  :  **  Finig  Gailiae.'**f  Or  vh« 
say  if  such  cruel  words  were  attribut»Kl  to  him  in  his  biographies  ? 

*I  shall  therefore  feel  oblisetl  to  you  if.  in  the  new  edition  of  yonr  vwk, 
speak  any  more  of  the  *•  Finis  Pofoniae:'*  and  I  hope  that  the  aathoritvc 
will  have  its  due  effect  with  all  th<jf»e  who  in  future  may  he  inclined  ta 
words,  and  thus  attribute  to  m**  a  blaspliemy  against  which  I  pcoteet 

*  yiy  cousin  aud  pupil,  the  young  (it-orge  Zenowicz,  will  hare  the 
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istoriogmphers,  joiimal-  embrace  the  Baiuo  faith   to  which 

and  statesmen  hnvo  ^oiie  the    Bynantine     Empire    adbori^, 

itin?    to    him   a  Haying;  another    pretext   w&9    framed   for 

looked   upou  as   highly  a^gressio:].       Constantinople    wbji 

to    his  country's  amse.  then  to  become  the  residence  of  the 

1  instances  of  n  similar  Ijarbarian,   '  becanso   it    suits    the 

it   bo  easily  picked   out  dignity  of  the  m!er  of  Hiissii^  to 

Ages  of  the  most  csodern  receive  baptism  in  the  capital   of 

Too  often  we  are  remind-  Kast^rn     Christendom.'      In     the 

way,  of  the  satiriciil  re-  eleventh    centnry  another  trilling 

'  History  is  a  tissue  of  oecasiun  was  eagci-ly  i-aught  at  to 

have  been  agreed  upon.'  make  an  attempt  for  the  couqDeat  of 

tvrtter  like  Casimir  Dela-  Constantinople   with  one   handr«d 

lOse  constant   endeavour  thousand  men.     And    when  after* 

troy  many  cnrrent  errors  wards  the  Byzantine  Emperors  were 

I'd    to    Rassiaa    liistoiy,  relieved   from  further  attacks  on 

the  title  of 'Emperor  of  the   part  of   Russia,   it   was  only 

iites   from  Peter  I.,  and  because  she  had  become  weakened 

IS  for  the  first  time  as-  by  internal  feuds. 

[721.      To  tliis  i  t  may  be  It  was  ccninries  before  the  Turks 

once   that  long   bJforc  had  penetrated  into  Europe — nay, 

fMct,  soon  after  the  con-  even  before  the  Warnngian  mien  of 

Constantinople    by    the  Rnssia  had  themselves  become  con- 

e  rnlers  of  Muscovy  laid  rerta    to   Christianity — that  thesn 

claim   to    the    Imperial  onslaughts   were    made    from    tha 

irtue  of  the  maningo  of  Northeast  upon  thoByzantine  Em- 

assiljewitch  witii  a  priu.  pire.     Undoubtedly,  an  'Imperial' 

e  House  of  Palncologns.  ambition  was  involved  in  these  OEirJy 

'.the thoughts  of  ilie  ear.  attempts  at  couqaest,  which  laatea 

ian  monarchs   hud    been  from  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the 

y  much   towards  Byzaii-  eleventh    centnry.     Ijdtcr  on,  th*t 

sooner   had   a    uiirrior  ijri'dt  idliii^iioiili'.'  ...-i  nrr'.ii   daring 

Wrtranginn      NiTlLitioi.  wiiicli  itii--i;L  x^.,- I.......  ,1.  ti.v  m-nrly 

number   of    Sclave    and  250  years,  under  the  yoke  of  the 

I'ibes    into    a  '  Russian '  Golden  Horde,  and  became  for  Ed- 

1  the  attacks  began  upon  rope  almost  an  nnknown  land. 

ame.  With  the  orerthrow  of  Mongol 

ninth  century,  when  the  dominion  iii  Rnssia,  fuller  historical 

itiU  adored  the  idols  of  light  reappears.     From  the  end  of 

Yurru,  while  the  Eastern  the  fifteenth  century,  when  George 

as    ruled     over    by    an  Thnm    went    to     Uassia     as    an 

Imperator,  their  Grand-  enroy  of  Maximilian  of  Oermanr, 

'  Grand-Dnk(s,   as  they  down     to    the    beginning    of    the 

called,  made  war  against  seventeenth,     when     the     French 

topic,    on     the    doctrine  lanaqnenet  Captain  Margeret  wrote, 

.ntium  mustbecome  their  there    is    a    series    of    interesting 

^cuuse  the   Greeks   were  accounts  from  the  pen  of  diplomatic 

id    the   Russians   blood-  envoys,  travellera,  merchants,  and 

the  tenth  century,  when  adventurers,    concerning    the   con> 

n  monarch  was  going  to  dition  of  Muscovy.     A  work  most 

vnu.     Althoogh  he  iutcDilB  deroLiag  himulf  to  the  miliMiy  carver,  he  will 
iio  bappj  In  merit  your  kind  protection,  if  evw  ciKomRuicBS  ahonU  pUe« 

.ilioti  to  tHko  ndt-Hntiuie  of  it. 

Miiiisii'ur  le  Comtc,  tlie  ii«suraDc«  ottnj  %nU,  retpcct. 

loliniranin-,  jenr.\lI.'-{30Ort.  1S03V 
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freqneatly  mentioned,  though  little 
.read  now,  is  that  of  SigiBmood  von 
Herberfitein,  Conncillor  &nd  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Revenues  of 
the  German  Empire,  who  in  1516 
went  aa  envoy  extraordinary  to 
'  Moscow.'  Now,  he  already  reports, 
with  a  great  show  of  indignation, 
tiiat  the  Czars  were  endcavonring 
to  assame  the  Imperial  title. 

Herberstein  says,  in  his  bad 
Latin,^  that,  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Pope,  the  Czara  called 
ttiemselves  'Kings  and  Lords  of  All 
Bnssia.'  But  if  letters  from  the 
Batfaene  langnage,  translated  into 
Latin,  have  lo  be  added,  the  Russian 
interpreters,  be  remarks,  render 
"the  word  'Czar'  by  "■  Imparalor.' 
'  In  this  way  the  Czar  makes  him- 
.self  both  a  King  and  an  Emperor.' 
Bnt  nobody — Herbersf^in  continues 
—will  believe  that  the  Emperor 
iiasirailian  and  hia  grandsons  had 
anything  to  do  even  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  kingly  title  of  the  Czars : 
ft  title  which  would  have  been  an 
injury  to  the  King  of  Poland,  with 
whom  his  own  (Herberstein's) 
angnat  master  Maximilian  had  hvcd 
'n  sincere  friendship. 

Tbua  the  Russian  Impcrinl  title, 
Plough  occasionally  assumed  by  the 
Czars  even  then,  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  Nation  in  Herber- 
Btein's  time.  Kven  the  minor 
kingly  or  royal  title  of  the  Czars 

i  looked  at  askance.  However, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  are  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  the  Imperial  title  having 
"been  borne  by  the  Czars,  and 
acknowledged,  at  least,  by  English 
aovereigns — for  example,  Edward 
VI..  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  I 
need  here  only  refer  to  that  iro- 
jKirtant  work  —  'Principal  Navi- 
gations,    Voiages,    TrafEques,    and 


Discoveries  of  the  Eoglish  KiitiB| 
made  by  Sea  and  Over-land,  to  M 
remotest  and  farthisst  distu 
quarters  of  the  Earth.  Sy  RJduiJ 
Hakluyt,  Master  of  Artm,  td 
sometime  Student  of  Christ  CbBR( 
in  Oiford.  London:  1598.' 

All  donfat  must  vanisli  wbena 
see  '  The  copie  of  the  Duke  of  Mm 
couie  and  Eupsrouk  of  Kcssu  U 
letters,  sent  to  King  Edward  ik 
Sixt,  by  the  hands  tif  Bichn 
Chancelonr.'  It  begins  thna  :  'H 
great  Dnke  Ivan  Vasilivich,  by  tl 
grace  of  God  great  lord  and  £l 
I'EBOR  OF  ALL  Russia,  great  Dake\ 
Volodomer,  Mosco,  and  Novogn^ 
King  of  Kasan,  King  of  Astna< 
lord  of  Plesko,  and  great  Dnke  4 
Smolensko,"  etc.,  etc.  Hkbaq 
Chancellor,  on  his  part.,  also  Bptat 
of  the  '  Emperours  or  Dakes.'  H 
says  :  '  This  Duke  is  Lord  sq 
Emperour  of  many  conntrcis,  t4 
his  power  is  marvellous  grval.'  9 
Hugh  Willonghby  equaUy  stylca^ 
Russian  monarchs  '  Eniperaan 
He  reports  that  the  title  of  t) 
then  ruling  Cxar  was  londly  pi^ 
nouDced  at  Ooart  us  *  tb«  Bitf 
Duke  of  Moscovie  and  cttid 
Emperour  of  Rassia,  John  BhQ 
wich.'  In  the  same  vrvf,  Ji))| 
Hasse  and  others  always  rafer  I 
that  northern  monarch  as  '  tha  &i 

Anthony  Jenklnson,  who  at  tb 
time   made    a  voyage    to    BoMi 

writes: 

Tlie  Ejifiihour's  name  in  tJi«r  bmfWi 
Ivau  Vasilivich,  ihnt  is  ik  niiii*h  M  to  ■ 
Jofaii  the  aoaae  of  Vanilip,  and  hw  fttMl 
stAte  bee  is  called  Ot««ara.  iia  U»  oM 
Ffsanr*  have  bens  beCar*,  whieli  to  tM 
{irels,  is  a  King,  that  gintb  oat  tfilMMi 
any  maa.  And  this  word  OtMua  I 
maiuitiea  iDtcrpreters  linTe  of  jMtn  4m 
inteTprPlHl  to  be  Emperour,  to  tliat  mmr\ 
is  ouUd  KmiiiKiCB  And  gma  Ifnh  of  1 
Husain Before  bis  bthnr  Utq  «4 


t  MoKOBitnmm  CnwrnentariL     VienDa,  1549. 
•  Hoc  guidmt  in  tonftae  at,  quxid  ad  Imperatonm  aui  nwuiUBi  Pimtifietm  • 
tBf^^mH  et  Dnmiinim  tctiv  BuMiat  iioeat.     QtdH  tie  lutptmlorie  ijttiilctm  r 
S^iHit  forte  liltrattx  Rutkaui  lingua  in  Latintm  wrMt  adJKngit:  nimh 
fntUHu  foam  C:ar,  quae  Hrgrm   siii%ifieat,  Iiajxratortm  errifmlAn..  m 
moduM  idem  »c  Rfgem  el  Impcraturemfacit.  '^^^~ 
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lition  of  the  Rnsaian 
by  England  nppears 
tinctly  from  '  Luttera 
p  and  Qneen  Marie  to 
ch,  tlie  Kme'EIU'CR  or 
,5).  The  same  title 
Tiie  first  Privileges 
he  Emperonr  of  Rossla 
ish  iM&rcbanU  in  the 
and  ill  '  Articles  con- 
Uirmined  for  the  Com- 
he  Morchftiita  of  this 
iiint  in  Baasia.'  Again 
n  '  A  DiBconrsc  of  the 
.■ceiving  into  England 
Ambassadora  front  the 
Russia'  (1556).  An 
^aeen'H  Keeper  of  the 
'iclialas  Bacon,  dat«<l 
hat  is,  from  Elizabeth's 
^di-esaeil  to  Tbomas 
Under-clerk  of  tho 
itaiiia  thu  same  title, 
f  llusaia.' 

I  lliere  are  also  '  Tho 
iesties  Letters  to  the 
of  Persia,'  in  wb  ich  that 
reh,  too,  is  called '  Im- 
■  Empurour.'  Clearly, 
ally  was  quite  froe- 
sMiift  out  tho  Imperial 
ri'ign  Princes.  Bnt  it 
rtiiy  fact  that,  whilst 


the  Cm 


'Em 


Klixahelh, 
'elalions    with    Russia, 
le  the  titlu  of  EnipresN 

I,  this  friendly  inter- 
j1ishf>ovcreigns  with  the 
itrebshed.  bi  a  letter 
d,  tho  King  of  Poland, 
ilizalicth,  dat«d  March 


riter  speaking  of  '  the 
who  is  not  only  the 
aemy  of  our  kingdom. 
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bat  the   heredilary  one   of  all  free 
nations.' 

Additional  teetimouy  for  the  early 
use  of  the  Imperial  name  in  Rassia 
may  be  foond  in  a  remarkable  old 
French  work,  by  Captain  Margeret. 
He  gives,  from  pei-aonal  experience, 
a  record  of  the  troublous  perioii  of 
MuBOovito  history  between  1590  and 
1606.  A  desi;cndai]t  of  an  old 
family  of  Ansonne,  Margoret  had 
alternately  served  in  the  wars  of  the 
League,  under  the  King  of  Navarre; 
then  under  tbe  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania; then  under  tho  Odrman 
banner  against  the  Turks ;  then 
under  the  Czar  Boris  Godunow ; 
and  after vrarda  under  the  first 
Pseud o-Ue met  ri IIS,  when  he  waa 
commau<ler  in  the  Imperial  Russian 
Life-Guard.  He  subsequently 
went  over  to  tbe  Polish  king,  and 
was  created  councillor  by  that 
inonareli.  When  tho  Russian  boy- 
ards,  in  1612,  met  to  elect  anew 
dynasty,  be  endeavoured  to  re-enter 
tbu  RuriiiHU  servicp,  bnt  failed  t« 
accomplish  his  objoct.  He  wrote 
bis  interesting  little  book.'  during 
a  short  stay  in  France,  in  1607,  at 
the  order  of  Henry  IV.  De  Thon, 
the  distinguished  French  historian, 
knew  Margeret  personally,  and 
speaks  of  bint  in  bis  Hisloria. 

Now,  in  writing  on  tho  condition 
of  Rnssia,  Margeret  makes  the 
clearest  distinction  between  the 
title  of  'Zar'  and  that  of "  Emperor.' 
He  speaks  of  the  older  Russian 
rulers  as  of  Grand-Dukes;  of  tbe 
later  monarchs  08  Czars  of  Russia 
and  Grand-Dukes  of  Muscovy.  He 
asserts  that  Iwan  II.  Wassilje witch 
'  firxt  received  the  title  of  EvFeitOB 
from  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  (the  Gorman  Emperor, 
in  usual,  though  somewhat  in- 
correct, parlance),  aft«r  the  con- 
quest of  Kanaii,  Astrakhan,  and 
Siberia.'  (linne.  frtre  aUnA  w  jtt 
appeler    grand  Dtu:   de    Voiodimer, 


a  minprint  for  "  Knesi\' 

Kmpirr  de  Rkmu!  ft  Grande  Dvehi  dt  Starccvif ;  apK  c«  qui  I'v  fd  paui  J» 
rt  ttagti/ue,  ptndani  Ir  rffHt  de  muUrt  Emperrurt :  a  t(*Pflf  defldt  ttm 
n  ran  KkM^i.  n  Sej-lnHhrf.     Par  it  Cumiamt  MargrrtL 
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Huqu^l  8ont  desccnduz  foivs  les  grands 
Dues  en  h'fjne  iwcwctt'/we,  tusques  a 
Johannes  liasilin^y  le  quel  a  premier 
receu  le  tiltre  d*Empereur  par  Maxu 
viiUan  Empereur  des  Roniains  apres 
les  conquesies  d^  Casan,  Astriean^  et 
Siherie) .  This  particalar  statement 
may  be  an  erroneous  one.  Mar- 
geret  only  repeated,  in  this  respect^ 
what  he  had  heard  in  Russia,  with- 
out being  able  to  test  its  truth. 

There  is  also,  in  the  French  Cap- 
tain* s  book,  some  prattle  about  the 
meaning  of  the  different  princely 
designations,  which  shows  that  the 
versatile  lansquenet  was  rather  weak 
on  Comparative  Etymology.  At 
this  we  can  scarcely  wonder;  bat 
it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
main  contents  of  his  work.  In  the 
following  words  he  expresses  him- 
self on  the  subject  at  issue  as  clearly 
as  possible : 

Thus,  when  Throilor  Johannes  (F^ior 
Iwiuiowitch),  Zhf  i»f  Kutfttia,  had  niised  the 
siege  of  Narva,  before  which  he  had  Uuo, 
and  when  the  ambassadors  and  depntiat  of 
both  parties  were  assembled,  in  order  to 
conclude  \*ence  bt  t  ween  Russia  and  Sweden, 
they  wrangled  for  more  than  two  daji 
about  that  title  of  Emperor,  which  Tbeodor 
claimed  {ih  d'lMttirent  plus  de  detix  tours 
fitr  (e  ixttre  qu^  Tkeodire  votdoit  avoir 
d EmprrcurY  whilst  the  Swedes  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  such.  The  Knssiani 
say  that  the  wonl  'Zar'  is  eren  greater 
than  the  wur  I  *  Km(>eror*;  and  so  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  they  would  always  call 
him  7j\t  and  Grand-Duke  of  Muscory; 
each  party  thinking  that  it  had  deceited 
the  oilier  by  that  word  *Zar\  The  King 
t>f  Pohind  writt>  to  them  (to  the  Roniiui 
monarch:*}  in  the  ^.imc  way.  Thk  Ex- 
PKKOR  OF  Tin:  KoMAXS  (the  OermMD  Em- 
perr)r)  gives  him  thk  titlk  of  Expbbor  ; 

AND  THK  lATK  QlKKX  ELiSAlOCTH  DID  TU 
<iAMK,  AS  IH^KS  AL<<)  THK  KiNG  OF  GBmAT 
I3KirAIN.  THK  KlNit  OF  Df.XMARK,  THK 
<iRAXD-I>rKK    OK    TCSOAXT.    THE   KlXO   OP 

Pkhsia:  and  all  thosf  of  A>ia  irive  him  the 
titU*  he  ohossos  t«»  asMinie.  \  L'Einprrcvr 
d(4  Uonuiinf  htyd- •:■})}<■  U  tilt  re  d'Ei.tjttreur^ 
coiHi)it  f'iiif'if  la  ft  lit  ItOf/ff  E  icaftft/i.  (f  foit 
aviisi  le  ft  mhhiVi  U  lift/ lir  ui  i/rai.J^  lirt* 
t(h7ne,  k  !!''•/  i/-  Thnnf-nAirc.  fr  t^raud  Due 
<ir  ToftCiinr.  h  !!•'*/  (h.  l^rnt.  ft  t-nf  ctujc  de 
FAsir  ht*;dt'niicjitt"it<  hf  tiUr  *quUprfnd,) 
\>  to  tlio  Turk.  Stf.n^  that  iIkto  was  K- 
iween  tliem,  at  mv  tlnu'.  ntilhercorrsprnd- 
vnof.  nor  anv  intt-ivourse  bv  envovs.  I  do 
not  kn'»w  what  litlf  he  gives  ihi-m. 


In  accordance  with  tVi 
statement,  Captain  Mai^gere 
speaks  of  the  '  Imperial  thr 
'Empire,'  the  *  Emperor,' 
'EmpreM.'  AndinordBrt^ 
all  donbi— lest  it  ahoold  bi 
that  he  employed  theee  ter 
subserriencj  to  a  Oooit* 
be  mentunied  here  thit  ] 
laonohes  oat  in  the  nioet  i 
fal  terms  against  the  \mAk 
dition  of  Roeeia,  and  whetl 
to  be  the  benighted  end 
character  of  her  peoples. 
latter  point  he  hae  a  p 
severe,  and  couched  in  i 
gnage,  that  it  ia  not  fit 
printed  here.  Poland  he 
mTonrable  contrast,  s^ 
free  oonntiy/  of  *  nobb  • 
plaieant  manners,' and  whfl 
at  least  *  know  what  nsn 
(jque  e*e»t  que  du  moadf). 

Under  the  Hones  of  I 
the  Imperial  name  Ml  in 
inBnssia.  The  first  rahai 
djnsstj,  which  had  aril 
an  election  hcdd  bj  noldl 
not  fired  with  anj  h%ki 
Thej  were  also,  to  som 
constitationallj  cheeked 
aristocracy  and  the  prinl 
whom  their  honas  had  i 
elevation.  However,  nlB 
of  the  most  amhitinss  s 
assnmed,  or  vesnaed  ia 
title  which  had  ben 
home,  or  recognissd,  ssei 
the  nnqnestionaMe  bblod 
mony  above  given,  ■■ 
centnries  befe^  It  ■ 
qnently  an  error  to  ssy  Hi 
the  first. time,  'thaagiil 
and  tide  of  his  ofloe  iM 
Czar  to  Emperor,*  sal  t 
recognition  given  to  him  hj 
is  tlie  earliest  on  record. 
the  same  thing  had  occuiv 
in  the  sixteenth  ccnIaiT. 
to  the  fnil  accounts  tW 
regard  to  this  fsct,  theosl] 
is  that  even  in  hiscoricsl « 
of  deep  research,  sadi  a  b 
of  forgetfnlness  ehoald  h 
allowt'd  to  pass  over  i& 


iTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  QUEKN  ELIZABETH. 
FROM    ORIGINAL    RECORDS. 
Br  A.  H,  A,  HAHfLTON. 


an  opportunity  of  exa> 
g  the  records  preserved 
«  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
he  coDnty  of  Devon,  it 
t  me  to  see  wheth»jr  I 
anything  bearing  upon 
,ge  of  Devonshire,  when 
'  had  to  stand  in  the 
m  battle  against  the 
'aders.  In  the  primary 
ly  search  I  visa  disap- 
[othing  relating  to  tne 
cars  in  the  books  con* 
e  orders  of  Sessions, 
familiar  names  of  cer- 

in   that  great  drama. 

that  those  books  oom- 

after  the  time  of  the 
theyeari59z.  Whether 
ns  books  existed,  or 
!  records  had  up  to  that 
ept  in  detached  papers, 
iu.  Bat,  from  some  of 
.lies,  it  woald  seem  that 

buainesa  had  been  done 
■hat  lax  way,  and  that 
ncemeut  of  these  books 
iiith  a  stricter  rale,  and 
irate  performance  of  the 
that   ancient    body,  the 

tiie  Peace,  the  form  of 
mission  had  been  re- 
Y  the  King's  Bench  in 

JO. 

.he  first  docnments  en- 
9  order-book  is  a  letter 
ords  of  the  Conncil  to 
of  Devon,  dated  Octo- 
2.  It  is  signed  by  the 
er  Pnckering,  and  by 
[oward,  Hansdon,  Back. 
1,  Wolley,  and  Fortes- 
addressed  to  the  Earl 
rd- Lien  tenant  of  Devon, 
1  Conrtenay,  Sir  John 
1  Sir  Francis  Drake.    It 


begins  by  reciting  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty  has  been  informed  that 
some  persons  exercise  the  office  of 
Ja!<tice  of  the  Peace  withoat  having 
taken  the  necessary  oaths,  and,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those 
who  have  done  so  from  those  who 
have  not,  htr  pleasure  is  that  all 
justices, '  withoat  prejudice,'  should 
imrocdiately  take  them.  Copies  of 
the  oath  of  a  justice,  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  of  the  writ  of 
Dedimiia  jwleftalem,  are  enclosed. 
Minate  and  strict  directions  follow. 
The  oaths  are  to  be  taken  in  open 
court,  first  by  the  four  to  whom 
the  commission  was  addressed,  and 
then  to  be  administered  by  tJiem  to 
the  other  jnstices,  '  saving  that  llio 
Lords  of  Parliament  are  excepted 
by  the  Act  from  taking  the  oatli 
of  supremacy.'  Those  justices  who 
refuse  the  oaths,  who  are  resident 
out  of  the  county,  or  who  are 
absent  from  any  cause,  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  And 
then  follows  what  appears  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  order,  the  in- 
creased activity  of  tlie  Oovemmeot 
against '  recusancy,'  which  marked 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Her  Uajesty  haa  been 
informed — 

That  divi 
cif  Justin 

IMj'er  to  there  chuFi-hi;  or  chapp«ll  acctu- 
T..rm.d,  or  tipon  rsusoiiBble  I«c  ihereof  to 
BO>ri«  olhtr  plica  wlivre  iy>fninon  jir^jtr  is 
U9(."J  unrl  Bwurtomnd  fur  divine  (wrryw.  or 
who«i)  wTves  lyving*  with  their  hinbaod,  or 
soEDP*  and  bajTt*  lyringB  in  ihrre  booiM 
or  wirhin  lli»t  oiunlj  »h»ro  there  &11iuh 
•\ne  iw'W  are  known  to  refuM  to  cim*  bi 
iha  phnnbc,  coatnuyto  the  itjitiilra  is  that 
b^balffo  made.  A  nulter  not  Rgnabia  with 
lbs  TocKcon  of  an;  that  au^t  u>  Buqaytr 
r.f   guch    oflandcn,   and    to   ralbniM    li» 
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It   was,   therefore,    her   Majesty's  haye  expo    dtofindmitf 

pleasure  that  all  recusants,  or  hus-  ter  i,  thonghbeMkn 

bands  or  fathers  of  recusantSy  should  meni  mber  fiir  Deifo 

be  lefl  oat  of  the  commission  of    as  Lora  warden  of  die  Sd 

the  peace.  *  an  indepeDdent  juiediBlioi 

In  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Balih  great  part  of  the  ooenfy; 

and    the  three    knights  we  hare  find  mortt  than  one  eonu 

what  is  probably  an  almost  com-  from  him  to  the  eesHoasn 

plete  roll  of  the  justices  of  Deroh  the'  rigltts  aind  ^goAti^ 

in  the  year  1592.     They  were  fifty-  'Tynners.' 
five  in  number.      Some  of  them,        We  have  a  letter  of  8if^ 

perhaps,  were  not  much  wiser  than  written   from    '  Dnrfatm 

the  gentlemen  of  the  'coram'  and  February  15,  i593yOOkinUi 

*  custalorum*  immortalisedby  Shake-  sereral  *  tynneis '  had  hb 

speare,  though  we  may  suspect  that  numed  to  Wpear  heftm'l 

the  mind  of  the  poet  was  somewhat  jeant  Olanr^  for  veftvnli| 

prejudiced  by  his  poaching  propen-  tribate  to  {he  repair  c^  I 

si  ties.     But  they  were  certamly  not  which  had  been  acetittflifc 

all  Shallows  or  Silences.    Besides  repaired  by  the  boroii|^ 

Drake    and     Gilbert,    there    were  hunpton.     The  letter  'dvi 

several  who  showed  thcmselveR  fit  the  charter  and  onstoou 

for  greater  things  tlian  guiding  the  StannarieSy  and  repreienta 

Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.     Such  rates  and  tazea  are  *OTi) 

were  George  Gary,  of  Cockington,  some   to  poor  men  in  \ 

afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  there  daily  trarell  eind 

John  Wolton,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  ments  employed  aiboatth 

William   Perjam,   Chief  Baron  of  But  it  ends  with  •  threat 

the  Exchequer;   Serjeants  Harris,  the  caose  heard  befbra  tl 

Glanvyle,     and     Edward    Drewe,  Council^  and  then  oooaai* 

Ilccorder  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  nioteristio  poatBOiipt:  'I 

of  London  ;  and  Hugh  Pollard,  who  selffe  give  order  tuft  the 

raised  the   county,   as    Sheriff   of  shall  contribate  onto  the  1 

Devon,  in  the  year  of  the  Armada,  upon  ezamynaoon,  I  find 

The  Hlirce  Serjeants'  were  those  urge  them  thereiuitQ^'  ba 

thus  immortalised  by  Fuller :  anyforren  aueOicniie^ 

{What  answer  tihe  ocibtt 

'^ve    I  asmuchaatheothcrtwo.  "*i^  letUMBd  tO    dda  fa 

gHined  J  notappear ;  butm  toenei 

find    a   letter    ftom    the 

Other  well-known  names  occur  in  '  Given  under  onr  aigneii 

subsequent  entries,  such  as  that  of  such,'   confirming  in  tliei 

Sir   Ferdinando    Gorges,   who  at>  manner  the  privil^gei^  Kbtt 

tained  an  unenviable  notoriety  at  immunities  of  the'  *ijtak 

the  trial  of  Essox ;  and  Edward  Earl  tenants  of  {he  Dnchy  of  C 

of  Bedford,  appointed  Gustos  Botu-  'amongst  whioh  tlie  oUl 

lorum    (not    Lord- Lieutenant)    in  that  they  should  xiot  be  i 

1596.  taxed,  charged,  or  rated  ^ 

Many    of   the    names    are    still  ymposicon,  cbmidge',  or  aer 

flourishing  in  the  county,  such  as  only  by  there   warden    o 

Courtenay  and  Seymour,  Fortescue  conncell ;'   also    that    the^ 

and  BampGcld,  Acland  and  Garew,  not  be  compelled  to  anawe 

Parker,  Wrey,  and  Walrond.     We  cause  (*  pleas  of  land,  lyft, 

remark  the  absence  from  this  list  kern   only  ezsepted')    bd 

of  the  greatest  name  that  we  might  judge,  offit      ,  or  magiatrs 


F 
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Bk  warden  and  officers  of  Iho 
Urom  whom  tba  appeal  lay 
Bnvy  Conncit,  and  from  tLem 
^Majesty's  royal  person. 
ftictory  evidently  i 
Bir  Walter,  and  he 


been  not  n 


the  jttstu 


'  This  ordop  ia  conceyved  to 
with  the  pleasure  of  tho   L. 
den  in  this   bebanlfe   formerlii 
ni£ed  nnto  this  Court,  and  not  with. 
auie  inteot  to  make  wilfall  breacli 
s  to    of  the  priviledgeB    rightfullie 
raprove     lunging  to  tlie  Court  of  Stunnt 
irto  tlieancthorityof  thcL.  Wai 
n  that  behitulfo.' 

A     matter     that     troubled    the 
aqnires  and  yeomen  of  Uevomthire 
cDQKiderably    more    than   tlie   pri- 
)  jurisdiction.      They  assure     vileges  of  the  Stannaries  was 
hat  he  has  been  '  misinformed    ancient  right  at  pttrveyanoe,  one 
ne  unadvised  and  undiscrete    the  worst  grievances  that  snrvi" 
is,who,  we  think,  rather  desire    the  conclusion  of  the  middle 

tBome  discord  between  yoa     Hallam,  speaking  of  the  acci 
than  to  uphold  your  liber-     of  James  I.,  says  that  purvoyai 
had  been  restrained  by 
alter  had  also  written  that    Uiirty-six  statntea 


1 


.  to   hai 


iUing  to  ii 

have  ft  poHle  letter 

s  to  the  Lord  War- 

to  one  in  which  lie 

accused   them    of 


'  gone  about  to  intermeddle ' 


Jfalter  had  also  written  that 
wfsons  (Voysy  and  Wright) 
'  delivered  slanderous  and 
\g  s|>eechcs  touching  his  late 
on  at  sea,'  lo  which  the  jus- 
■eply  that  they  had  examined 
t,  and  '  fynd  noe  such  mat- 
for  if  they  had,  'you  should  demur 
vonraelff    we  would    have     imder  their 


lu  spite  of  which,  the  improssing  of  CI 
and  mirisgen.  and  Iho  exaction  of  TicEu 
for  tho  kitn,''B  UHo.  at  pricei  iiir  below  tl 
U'ue  Talur.  mid  in  qnanCitj  I>ejond  w^ 
was  DBeeBssry,  tDDtinond  to  pretwl  Urti^ 
autborily  of  comniissEoati  fVom  the  SoardS 
Green  ClotU,  nnd  was  enforced,  i 

ipFraODDV 
The  purvejoTB,  I 


rtt  according  to  the  quality     dood,  nro  dewtibrd  lu  Jiving  nt  iteo  qi 

"     With  which  some-     t*«  "P""  'ho  oountij,  felling  woods  wiq 
friguoiiB  assurance  the  jus-     ,„,,^p  ^.j^^  iitHe  , 
1  their  ■  very  hariy  com- 

We  find  in  these  volumes  frequent 
biirileges    and    immunities    entries  res]>ecting  this  subject,  and 
atinaries  led  to  frauds  and     the  meanH  taken  to  compound  with 
i  such  things  usually  do,     the  tjueen  for  her  rights  of  pnr- 
I'lflst  order  entered  in  the     veyance.      The  first    entry    is    the 
Elinabetli    recites    'that     commisaion  of  Christopher  Walton, 
_  f  the  priucipall  inhabitants     to  take  forty  fat    oxen    and  three 
hdrye    parishes    within    this     hundred  muttons  from  the  county 
"of  Devon,     for    the    use    of    her 
Majesty's  household.     This  is  dated 
from      Westminster,     March 

luthorises    the    si 
take      twenty 
tnd  two  hundred  fat  muttu^ 
m.'     And  it  IB  ordered  that     from   Llie   county    of  '  Korthfoli^ 
K  are  '  newly  crept  in  to  be    and  Marsheland.'  It  also  authorii 
1/  and  had  not  acquired  any     him   to  take    hay,    pasture, 
Wtk '  by  descent  or  marriage,     drivers,    and   all    other  necessa 
^thosameas  the 'foreyners'     meet  and  couvenient  for  that  e 
r  reasonable  prices  a 
paymeuts  to  he  made  in  that  boha 
And  all  justices,   mayors,  sherifl 


I  of  late  tymo  verie 
dently  Interested  themselves  in 
Pynworke,  under  colour  there- 
be  protected  and  discharged 
t  the  genemll  and  necessarie 
!S  for  the  service  of  her 
And  it  is  ordered  that 


y  descent  or  marriage, 
^  tho  same  as  the  *  foreynt 
said  parishes.  But,  havi 
ir  of  Sir  Walter  before  their 
ibe   justices  conclude  thus 


purvey  01 
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bniliffs,  constablei!,  Lead  boroughs, 
Bud  all  other  officers,  ministers,  and 
subjects,  are  direcled  to  aid  and 
assist  tlie  purveyor,  so  long  as  he 
does  nothing  coutrary  to  the  statutes 
touching  purveyors. 

This  commission  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
Council,  dated  March  39,  1593, 
and  B'gned  by  Puckering.  Buck- 
hnrat,  Burghley,  Forteacue,  and 
Howard.  The  Lords  begin  by 
referring  to  the  complaints  of  tlie 
abuses  of  the  purvejora  in  taking 
greater  quantity  than  caroe  to  her 
Majesty's  nse,  and  biarae  the  justices 
for  sending  up  to  Court  only  one  of 
their  number,  '  and  the  same  with- 
out aucthoritle '  to  conclndo  an 
agreement.  Nevertheless  they  con- 
sent to  reduce  the  provision  to 
twenty  oiten  and  two  hundred 
niuttons.  '  upon  mocion  made  unto 
us  by  Mr,  Seymour.'  They  com- 
plain of  most  contemptuous  and 
disloyal  abuses  committed  by  some, 
who  had  taken  violently  from  one 
Richard  Owen  the  oxen  and  mut- 
tons he  had  lawfully  taken  by 
commission,  and  especially  of  one 
John  Ti-eberie,  '  who  with  most 
contempt  demeaned  himself  in 
seditious  manner  and  speeches,  and 
who  was  to  to  bound  over  in  good 
security  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  answer  to  this  letter,  signed 
by  Edward  Seymour,  William 
Courtneye,  John  Gilbert,  and  four 
others,  is  an  ingenious  pica  on  be- 
half of  Devonshire.  The  justices 
had  appointed  Mi:  Carye  of  Cock- 
ington,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, to  attend  their  lordships, 
but  he  i-ctumed  from  London  sooner 
than  they  expected.  They  omitted 
to  give  them  authority  to  compound, 
because  they  assuredly  tm8t«d  that 
their  lordships  would  have  freed 
'  this  poore  countye  of  that  charge." 
Her  Majesty,  '  of  her  princely  and 
gracious  favor,'  had  been  contented 
heretofore  to  have  this  county 
Bjnred   from   the  purreyors,  'for 


that  this  conntie  is  dm  n 
and  doth  not  tn  tratii  of  i 
feede  soe  many  oxen  yer«Be 
able  to  maintayne  the  inhabii 
but  doth  yerely  buye  fyvc  thoi 
fatt  oxen  at  the  least  out  of  1 
wall  and  Somcrsett.'  '  And 
this  countie  contynnally  victo 
both  her  Majestie's  navies  n 
other  shippinge  when  any  00 
of  servyce  is  required  to  the  ' 
ward.'  But,  if  their  lordshii 
not  allow  these  allegation^ 
justices  humbly  submit  thenu 
only  most  humbly  praying  tb 
composition  may  be  '  with  aa 
case  and  favonr  unio  oar  ■ 
countrye  as  may  be,  wboe  ia 
trnthe,  thoughe  there  Welti 
greatly  decayed  tboroaglu 
wante  of  trade  by  sea  (o) 
w'^''  the  estate  of  thia  coo&tjt 
consisteth),  yet  are  they  wi 
even  beyond  there  abilitios.* 
appoint  Mr.  Seymour  asd 
Carye,  not  to  make  a  bargui 
to  make  snch  composition  h 
may  obtain  at  thoir  lotd 
hands.  And,  by  a  final  atM 
ingenuity,  they  find  that  tho 
ofi'endcrs  against  the  piu^ 
reside  not  in  Devon,  but  in] 
wall.  J 

Soon  afterwards  we  come  I 
composition  made  with  the  u 
the  Council  by  Mr.  Seymoti 
Mr.  Gary  on  behalf  of  the  a 
It  is  evident  that  the  reprcseni 
of  Devon  were  not  nnisTOl 
received  at  the  Conrt  of  Elia 
Seymour  belonged  to  a  I 
which  had  oft*n  stood  Twy 
the  throne,  and  sometimM 
shadowed  it.  A  cadet  of  ( 
family  had  married  a  sister  of 
Boleyn.  and  became  tlie  bth 
that  Henry  Gary  who  was  ci 
a  Privy  Councillor  and  I 
Hunsdon  by  his  royal  st 
Another  of  the  Conncil,  Fortl 
was  a  Devonshire  man,  and  ant 
Lord  Howard,  had  married  £ 
don's  daughter.  The  pzori 
claimed  were  rednoed   tt- 1~ 
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150  '£a,tt  muttons.*  Every 

>  weigh  6  cwt.,  and  to  be 

at  the  Court  gate  on  April 

!.  a  piece;   ererj  mutton 

weigh    46    lb.,    and    to 

;red    at    the    Court    gate 

i.    a   piece;    sixty  to  be 

Lpril  20,  and  90  on  Novem- 

Ready   money    was   to 

In  case    of  the  oxen  or 

ing  'misliked,'  there  was 

)n  for  arbitration,  and,  if 

ition  was  maintained,  the 

as  to  pay  a  penalty  of  40^. 

ox  '  soe  misliked,*  and  for 

tton,  28,  6d. ;  and  the  defi- 

as  to  be  supplied  within 

days. 

g  as  the  composition  lasted 
3  to  be  no  purveyance  with- 
(hire,  except  it  happened 
Majesty  came  in  progress 
wenty  miles  of  it.  The 
were  to  rate  the  county 
cpenses  of  the  composition, 
person  refusing  to  pay  was 
pprehended  and  brought 
e  Council  to  answer  their 
:.  The  composition  might  be 
?d  by  half  a  year's  notice 
rou  either  by  the  justices 
le  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
lothp.' 
quoted  this  agreement  as 
ipon  the  question  of  prices. 
rs  that  beef  was  delivered 
!ourt  of  Elizabeth  in  1593 
/.  per  cwt.,  or  rather  under 
b.,  and  mutton  at  about  1 6s, 
or  I  j(7.  per  lb.  The  price 
it  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
at  the  end  of  February 
•ied  from  6^9.  per  cwt.  for 
to  79«.  4(1,  for  first  quality; 
utton  from  yjs.  for  inferior 
)r  first.  At  the  same  time 
ract  price  for  meat  at  the 
ise  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
ion  adjoining  Exeter,  was 
cwt.* 


The  oopy  of  the  oompositkm  is 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Connci],  dated  ^NonenitQhe» 
29th  May,  1593/  addressed  to  tbe 
Sheriff  and  Jnstioes,  acknowledging 
their  '  dutiful  connderatioii  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  graeioos  desire,' 
and  ordering  them  to  take  im« 
mediate  steps  for  rating  theooanty. 
It  is  remanuUe  for  its  admission 
of  the  'intolerable  abases'  of  the 
porveyors,  who  had  taken  &r 
greater  quantities  and  nnmbers  of 
sundry  proTisknis,  ^abusing  their 
commission  and  the  subjects,  which 
never  came  to  her  Majesty's  use.' 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Jus- 
tices to  the  Eari  of  Bath,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Devon,  infonninflr 
him  of  the  arrangements  they  had 
made,  and  askinj^  his  assistance  in 
levying  io82.,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  time  divisions  of  the 
county,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
composition.  This  appean  to  have 
been  settled  rather  by  gness-woik 
than  by  valuation,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  probc^le  that  the  three 
divisions  were  equal  in  wealth  or 
population.  The  amount  to  be  re« 
paid  by  the  Queen  was  90Z.,  vis. 
40I.  for  ten  oxen  and  50Z.  for  150 
sheep.  In  1594  it  appears  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which 
the  chaive  was  defrayed  by  a  con- 
tractor ror  the  snm  of  103!.,  which 
shows  that  the  payment  made  by 
the  Queen  was  not  very  nn&ir,  as 
it  left  only  a  maivin  of  ijZ.  for  the 
contractor's  pront.  Prices,  how- 
ever,  continued  to  advance,  and  in 
April  1597  we  find  a  regular  con- 
tract made  between  Edward  Sey- 
mour and  QeoTfte  Gary  for  the 
county,  and  Christopher  Walton, 
the  former  purveyor.  The  latter 
was  to  receive  132.  6$.  Sd.  for  each 
of  the  last  two  years,  probaUy  the 
balance  due  to  him  aUter  he  had 
received     90!.     direct    from    the 


liiBcult  to  form  aoj  exact  estimate  of  the  vahie  of  money  hi  fernMr  sgss, 
impariog  the  prieee  of  corn,  meat,  and  labour.    The  ptiet  of  wheat  hi  Dtvoa- 
$94  is  said  to  naTe  been  $8.  a  boahel,  xye  and  bttlij  Jt.,  sad  oats  l«.  6d^ 
HI.— NO.  tXXVIU.      5EW  SERIES.  3? 
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Oreneolotb.'  For  the  cutreat  year 
le  was  to  hare  113Z.  68.  Bd.,  and 
_□!.  for  his  expenses  'ia  riding  to 
said  from  aboat  these  bneynea.'  For 
this  pnrpose  150/.  was  to  be  levied, 
and  the  northern  division  was  to 
pay  lo^  more  than  the  other  two, 
'  in  respect  of  their  backwardnea 
for  the  effectinge  of  this  service.' 

suspected  that  an  old 
purveyor  was  not  the  fittoat  person 
contractor,  or  that  the  ar- 
racgeraeat  was  disturbed  by  the 
rapid  fall  io  the  value  of  money, 
with  which  we  are  too  familiar  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Viotoria.  Any- 
how, we  find  in  tlie  veiy  nest  year 
letter  from  Walton  to  Sir 
Geoi^o  Cary,  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  had  lost  money  by  the 
service  of  the  connty  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  that,  while  poople 
yrere  oomplaining  that  he  had  so 
much,  he  was  really  losing  '  not  so 
lyttle  as  i.'xx.'  He  furtlier  com- 
plains that  the  money  was  not  paid 
pnnctnally,  and  that  he  had  to 
make  three  journeys  a  year  to  re- 
ceive 120/.,  which  he  oould  not 
endore  any  longer.  He  expresses 
neat  regard  and  esteem  for  Sir 
George  personally,  bat,  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  justices,  be  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them,  and,  if  he 
cannot  get  what  is  dne,  bo  will  be 
forced  to  take  'that  course  as  will 
grievous  unt«  them  than 
ttie  taking  of  their  oxon.'  It  aeems, 
lowever,  that  Mr,  Walton,  like 
'Many  others  since  hia  tiran,  con- 
tinued to  contract  and  complain  for 
Borne  years  longer,  for  in  October 
1603  we  find  a  brief  entry  that  Mr. 
Walton  do  have  half.a^year'e  warn- 
ing, and  tliat  he  be  dismissed  from 
'making  provision  of  beefes  for  Her 
M^eaty'a  household.' 

We  have  seen  wliat  evidence 
these  records  afford  respecting  tho 
price  of  lueat  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. More  direct^  and  more  im- 
portant perhaps,  in  their  evidence 
respecting  the  price  of  labour. 


'.brd 

10  WM 


aseembled  at  the  Chapter  HmN 
agreed  upon  a  new  rate  fnr  Mmal 
and  labourera'  wages,  acoordiat;  ( 
the  statute  of  the  fifth  yoir  ( 
Elizabeth.  It  may  be  notj«d  j 
passing  that  '  William  Strodo,  Uig 
Sheriff,'  appears  in  the  midille  1 
the  list  of  uames  of  those  prvwnl 
not  as  having  any  precedeuc*  on) 
the  others.  In  modt^ro  time*  ll 
Sheriff,  as  is  well  known,  takn  n 
part  in  the  business  of  Siwaiti.   , 

The  maximnm  i-atea  uf  va^ 
were  as  follows  :  j 

No  bailiff  of  huabondcT,  'diq 
liyne'  Cchief  hind),  or  iniUer  uf 
to  take  above  5311,  44.  bjr  liu  « 
and  his  livery,  or  r  3*.  41I.  for  1^ 
same.  , 

No  common  manservant  of  i^ 
bandry,  between  tb«  agra  of  r 
20,  was  to  take  above  30*.  h 
year,  and  after  the  age  of  30  £ 

So  woman-servant  nndtT  tlw  J 
of  14  was  to  take  any  -wngw  h 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes  ;  frMii  B 
age  of  14  to  18,  not  above  ixM.ti 
livery,  or  6s.  for  the  samet  H 
after  the  age  of  18,  not  aM 
16^.  &d.  and  livery,  or  6s.  S<L  4 
the  same.  j 

No  woman  '  laboaring  at  M 
was  to  take  above  3d.  a  dw^d 
meat  and  drink,  or  64^.  imlMri 
meat  and  drink.  Tn  com  harvM 
$'!.  or  ^d.  respectively,  and  d  d 
other  work  i(f.  or  51?,  j 

All  labourers  at  task-work  ■ '  ' 
take  as  they  conld  agree. 

Ail  husbandry  1al>oarera  « 

take  from  All -hallow  tide  (Not.  I 
till  Candlemas  (Feb.  z)  bat  jd,  A^ 
with  meat  and  drink,  or  yd.  a  dl 
without.  From  Cnndlemaa  till  U 
hallowtide,  ^d.  or  3</.  t«6pectinl| 
except  when  mowing  com  Or  m^ 
for  which  they  might  taka  wl  4 
1 3d.  1 

Master-masons,  carpMilen^  joil 
era,    plumbers,   hylliers, 
and  thatchors,   having  st 
apprentices  acconling  to  llwifl 
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were  to  take  bj  tbe  day,  with 
and  drink,  &ot  above  6(1.,  or 
vitbont. 

ler  masons,  carpenters,  Ac. 
to  take  not  above  ^d,  or  iid, 
pprentices  and  boys  not  above 
^6d. 

lair  of  sawyers  were  to  take 
x>ve  12(2.,  or  29. 
3  rates  of  wages  were  settled 
r  at  the  Easter  Sessions,  and 
dmed  by  the  sheriff;  bat  they 
t  seem  to  have  been  altered 
g  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
)eth.  In  October  i6oi,  we 
n  order  that  all  constables  are 
«rtain  the  names  of  all  mas- 
nd  servants  that  give  or  take 
wages  than  those  appointed, 
eport  them  to  the  jnstices,  and 
lob-committees  are  appointed 
klly  to  attend  to  this  matter  in 
Ifferent  districts. 
3  roost  remarkable  point  in 
tables  of  wages  is  the  slight 
3nce  they  ^ow  between  the 
i  of  agricaltnral  labourers  and 

of  men  employed  in  the 
Dg  trades.  A  farm-labourer 
d  4i?.  a  week  for  threc-qaarters 
e  year,  and  3^.  66?.  for  the 
nder.  In  corn  and  hay  har- 
be  received  a  shilling  a  day, 
I  was  equal  to  the  wages  of 
was  called  a  '  master  mason.' 
unieyman  mason  earned  no 
than  5,*?.  6d.  a  week, 
len  we  consider  the  frequent 
Tiptions  of  work  in  the  bnild- 
radcs,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
privileges '  of  the  agricuUnral 
rer,  especially  in  the  commons 
I  were  then  so  numerous,  we 
d  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
10  great  disparity  in  the  con- 
I  of  the  two  classes.  But 
the  wages  of  the  former  class 
rapidly  increased,  the  incnxjase 
)se  of  the  latter  has  been  very 

A  hundred  years  after  the 
Df  this  order,  in  1685,  a  small 

was  published  by  Richard 
ing  on  the  condition  of  the 
in  Devonshire.     In  that  work, 


as  (jaoted  by  Haoaolay,  the  mgA 
of  the  Devonshin  peasant  «» 
stated  at  $8.  a  week.  In  War- 
wickshire, the  rate  of  wages  in 
1685  was  rather  lower  than  that  in 
Devonshire  in  1594.  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  the  rate  in  soma 
parts  of  Devon  has  b^n  as  low  as  js. 
or  8«.  The  average  may  now  be 
about  12^.  or  more.  Bnt  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  wages  of 
artisans  increased  fourfold  by  the 
time  that  the  waces  of  husbandmeiii 
were  doubled.  And,  if  we  eompare 
the  price  of  meat  with  the  price  of 
agricultural  labour,  we  may  fiurly 
say  that  the  former  has  increased 
fivefold  since  the  time  of  Eliaea* 
both,  while  the  latter  has  been 
trebled.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  prioe  of  food  was  formerly 
liable  to  fluoiuations  such  as  we 
have  never  known,  and  that  seasons 
of  plenty  were  often  succeeded  by 
seasons  of  scarcity,  if  not  of  famine. 
Such  a  scarcity  is  mentioned  in 
Jenkins's  History  of  Exeter  as  having 
occurred  in  the  year  1593. 

Another  entry  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  living  is  an  order  that  no  liquor 
except  wine  should  be  sold  for  more 
thanone  penny  a  quart.  Inanaflilia- 
tion  case,  we  find  the  father  of  a 
child  ordered  to  pay  8(7.  a  week  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  and  afterwards 
4(2.  a  week.  The  mother  was  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  from  the  ago  of  five  until 
twelve  the  fether  was  to  pay  6d, 
and  the  mother  i(2.  a  week  to  the 
constables  and  churchwardens  of 
the  parish. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ques- 
tions of  prices  and  wages  is  the 
great  question  of  pauperism,  which 
weighed  so  heavily  on  '  Merrie 
England'  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess.  Many  of  the  records  of 
Sessions  relate  to  the  details  of  this 
subject.  The  Court  had  not  only 
to  try  questions  of  settlement  and 
the  like,  but  to  discharge  duties 
which  now  belong  j>artly  to  Boards 
of   Guardians    and  partly  to  the 
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Local  Government  Board.  Of  the 
strenuous  measures  adopted  to  re- 
press va^rrancy  we  find  numerous 
traces.  The  chief  duty  of  a  constable, 
as  we  know  from  a  higher  authority, 
was  to  *  comprehend  all  Tagrom 
men.' 

In  April  1597  we  find  a  letter 
from    the   Lord  Lieutenant,    com- 
mending to  the  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  justices  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  restraint  of  the  mul- 
titude of  vagrant  persons.     This  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  order  of 
the  Court  pro\nding,   in  the  first 
place,  that  all  *  lycences  for  beg- 
gers/    which    had    been    formerly 
granted  by  the  justices,   should  be 
suppressed,     and     that     no    such 
licences  should  be  granted  in  future. 
Means  for  setting  the  poor  to  work 
were  to   be  provided   by  the   local 
justices,  imposing  some  good  sums 
of  money  on  those  of  best  ability 
in  every  parish.     Constables  and 
sidesmen  were  to  *  take  a  view '  of 
all  the  poor,  and  also  of  all  the  men 
of  ability,  and  to  report  to  the  jus- 
tices.    To   every  householder  in  a 
parish   containing    poor,   or  in  the 
aiJjoininfj 2^(iri8h^  were  to  be  assigned 
one,  two,  three  or  more  poor,  to  be 
relieved  with  two  meals  a  day.     In 
default,  the  justices  might  make  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding    i8(Z.    weekly    'for 
every   pole.'       This  is    somewhat 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  burden,    but    also    as 
containing  the  principle  of  a  '  rate 
in  aid,'  if  not  of   '  Union  charge- 
ability.' 

The  poor  being  thus  '  settled  and 
provided  for,*  none  were  to  be  suf- 
fered to  wander  or  beg,  on  penalty 
of  being  dealt  with  as  common 
vagabonds,  and  any  *  Tithingman ' 
found  negligent  in  enforcing  the 
law  was  to  be  bound  over  to  his 
good  behaviour.  Vagrants  were  to 
be  punished,  and  sent  to  their  places 
of  abode.  Search  was  to  be  made 
in  every  parish  once  a  fortnight  for 
*  roagues  and  vagrant  persons,'  and 


reports  sent  to  tiie  jnstioH 
ing  tiie  exeeotkm  of  the  on 

in  1601  iqppean  an 
tion'  by  the  judges  ■ 
statute  for  rognea  aad 
the  poor,  whion  bent  a 
able  resembUnoe  to  the 
circulars  of  the  Loeal  Oa 
Board.  It  is  ohieflj  oeoq 
questions  of  remoral 
ability ;  bat  is 
declaration  thai  pums  1 
are  bound  to  the  relief  ol 
as  well  as  oHiera,  and  ah 
of  '  lathes  impropriate,  a 
and  saleable  iroooa.* 

Many   matten   stmig 

modem    court  came    « 

cognisance  of  the  Qoaiia 

of  Elizabeth.    A  oonBda 

of  their  worik  consisted  ii 

pensions  or  gratnilieB  to 

souldiers    luod     luaryiM 

treasurers   were    appoini 

among  the  jnstioes  eieij 

this  special  purpjeo,  anc 

rate  rate  was  made.    En 

cant  was   obliged  to    f 

certificate  from  the  oA 

whom   he    had    seiied^ 

might  be  expected,  we 

who    had   been  wooikb 

Grovne   or   at    wt%  ea 

Dralce,  and  Hawkhis,  1 

Greville ;  and  some  w1m>  I 

under  Sir  Franois  Voe  1 

as  well  as  some  who  had 

by  accident  in  the  amm 

In  1602  there  seems  to 

a  revision  of  the  Kat^  an 

'  a  tmo  noate*  of  all  Ae 

in  the  ooonty.    Thoj  oi 

to  fifty-two^  but  thej 

justices   for   an    ergsB 

they  wanted  to  ahow  I 

how    peculiarly    beavj 

burdens  of  Deyonshixe. 

sions  varied  from  26«. 

a  year.    A  letter  date 

Court  at  (Greenwich,  i 

of  June   1595,   compls 

insufficient  ezecatioii  of 

on    behalf    of    maimc 

whereby  they 
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id  beg,  contrary  to  the 
3  intent  and  pnrpose  of 
;ty  and    the  whole   Par- 

Their  lordships  require 
;am8  of  everything  that 
lone  in  this  matter,  and 
3  why  relief  has  been 
1  certain  cases,  so  that 
r  maimed  soldiers  have 
ic,  complaining  that  no 
\  been  had  to  them.     In 

this  the  justices  defend 
inistration  of  relief,  and 
bhat  the  number  of  per- 
meable is  increasing,  *  and 
)\j  to  follow,  having  a 
Bse  of  one  hundred  men 
in  this  countie  by  order 
Praunces  Drake  and  Sir 
vkins.'  This  must  have 
) rake's  last  voyage,  as  he 
96.  The  letter  is  signed 
ihop  of  Exeter  (Oervase 
)     and     thirteen    other 

*  matter  that  came  within 
zance  of  the  Court  in 
^-insurance  days  was  the 
such  as  had  had  their 
amt.  Fires  were  evi- 
ralent  among  the  thatched 
•s  and  cottages  of  Devon, 
.ve  continued  to  be  even 
ivn  time.  The  amounts 
^ere  not  large,  generally 
o  lol.  At  one  time  we 
irenty-eigbt  houses  being 
rorrington,  bat  only  30/. 
for  the  relief  of  the  place. 
3  a  great  calamity  befel 
of  Tiverton,  and  special 
were  adopted  to  relieve 
ess  j)Oor.  Three  hundred 
were  quartered  on  other 
ind  it  was  further  ordered 
ivolence  should  be  gathered 
it  the  county, 
•actice  was  of  course  de- 
m  the  example  of  the 
fnt  in  its  system  of  bene- 
and  of  *  privy  seals,'  or 
ns.  Of  the  last  we  have 
example  in  a  letter  of 
1598,  addressed  to  *Our 


verie  loving  finend  Sir  Qeoam 
Carie,  knignt,  Colleotor  of  toe 
loane  to  her  Ma^  in  the  coimtie 
of  Devon,'  and  sigaed  by  Thomaa 
Eg^on  and  eight  other  Lords  of 
the  Conncil.  As  it  appears  to 
prove  that  more  direct  intimidation 
than  is  generally  supposed  was 
employed  in  compelling  wealthy 
persons  to  lend  their  money  to  the 
Qneen,  it  may  be  well  to  qaote  the 
letter  at  length,  merely  modernising 
the  spelling : 

After  tmr  hearty  oommendatioiiB.  Un- 
derstanding that  you  bare  paid  to  her  Ha- 
jeaty  the  sum  of  3,000/.  tor  the  loan  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  that  there  are  yet 
direre  jMreons  of  the  better  sort  that  have 
not  paid  the  sums  required  by  their  privy 
seals,  amounting  to  a  good  sum  of  money, 
for  the  which  you  have  no  koovledge  of 
any  discharge  from  henoe  for  the  sama; 
and  thereby  as  we  do  hear  you  hare  been 
and  are  at  great  travail  and  charge  in  send- 
ing up  and  down  to  their  houses  for  the 
money,  and  yet  cannot  procure  the  pay- 
ment thereof  to  her  Migesty*s  use :  These 
shall  be,  therefore,  to  require  you  to  preSz 
a  day  certain  to  all  snch  as  have  privy 
sealfi,  and  be  not  to  your  knowledge  here 
discharged,  to  make  their  unddayed  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  required  by  their  nrivy 
seals,  and  in  case  any  of  them  shall  by 
contempt  obstinately  refuse  this  order,  or  to 
conform  themselves  to  what  you  shall  in 
good  reason  appoint  them  to  do  for  the 
better  senrice  of  her  Uajesty  herein,  thfoi 
you  shall  take  bond  of  them  to  answer  their 
contempt  before  us  of  her  Migesty's  Privy 
Council  at  a  day  certain  by  you  to  be  a^ 
pointed ;  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to 
be  bound  according  to  these  letters,  you 
shall  certify  their  names  to  us  at  the  days 
appointed  for  their  appearance,  before 
which  day  you  shall  likewise  signify  unto 
us  the  manner  of  their  ill  behaviour  and 
contempt  herein,  so  as  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  such  order  may  be  taken  with 
them  as  their  contempt  and  delays  in  this 
so  necessary  a  senrice  to  her  lugesty  and 
the  realm  deserveth.  And  we  have  Uiought 
good  to  require  you  to  have  a  special  care 
that  all  such  privy  seals  as  have  been  de- 
livered by  you  to  any  persons  within  this 
county  and  be  discharged,  that  the  same  be 
brought  unto  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
so  as  no  privy  seals  be  left  in  any  person's 
hands,  le«t  hereafter  they  may  be  abused 
to  charge  her  Miuestv.  And  further,  that 
you  do  admit  no  disoiarge  of  any  of  them 
but  by  warrant  Arom  hwice.  And  so  we 
bid  you  heartily  iazewelL 


Tliia  letter  ia  inBcrted  in  the 
nrder-book  withont  commest,  iwd 
i§  iminediately  followed  bj  one 
dated  in  the  previous  year,  whicli 
tatty,  pn^aps,  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
attid  that  Elizabeth,  ntililce  most  of 
her  immediate  predecessors  and 
sni^ceaaara,  was  generally  pnnctnal 
in  (lie  repayment  of  the  money  she 
had  borrowed,  and  tUia  letter  seems 
to  refer  to  one  of  those  exceptions 
which  prore  the  rale.  It  purports 
to  proceed  from  the  Queen  herself, 
and  appears  to  be  somewhat  cha- 
neteristie  in  the  dignified  fraoknoEs 
witk  which  she  takes  her  nabjccts 
into  her  confidence,  and  appeals  to 
the  patriotism  and  good  feeling  of 
her  creditors.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  George  Gary's  family 
wafl  connerted  with  the  Queen's  by 
marriage : 

EliiaUlh  n.     By  Oib  Quofn, 

Trnsty  nnd  well-tciorcil.  vro  gn-tt  you 
weU.  Wiisru  tliia  Iwt  yt^ivi  ve  did  ccmiinic 
lojonFchnrga  snadry  priTj  senlii  ilicBttml 
bmn  UB  Hnd  in  nar  niLme  U)  divere  pi'reonB 
of  griod  abiUlj.  by  which  tlirre  wa^  re- 
Huirwl  In  bs  piid  to  jun  by  wny  of  a  loam 
mme  cortioas  □(  rnoDFy  to  be  employed  by 
Qa  Uils  last  year  fur  tho  neceSHiry  pnLlic 
iwrvii^i'  in  dBfomi  til  tiat  msIoi,  lOf  *hick 
puctions  DMntiooDd  in  our  mid  prir;  seals 
yoa  littre  with  good  djligmce  recflirod  tho 
gcentuit  nkH,  and  pitid  tbe  same  into  tlie 
TeMtpt  of  ont  £adu'(|uer,  from  vhoio  alao 
we  mean  tu  haro  the  «un>e  ri'paid  ni  mun 
n*  vd  may  conTonirttlJy,  whicli  apoa  wmin 
ooMsiani'  nnloukud  for  ve  cuount  rMMlily 
perform,  boMi  liy  renwin  of  tbe  preeBiit  pn- 
pwatiunH  which  liy  Iho  i-nomy'ii  miglily  ut- 
tPHipfs  ngainst  our  renltn  vo  btv  furcinl 
prtmntly  ta  niiikB  liotb  )iy  am  niu!  ImiuI, 
null  alsn  for  tbiit  llw  first  piiyinuiit  of  nich 
Bulsidy  HI  by  Cliia  l^isL  PBriiamfnl  linth 
bc«n  9rnst«d  ■□  us  is  not  Ui  be  piiii)  lo  us 
bcfdTO  the  tWalltli  (liij  i.f  Febronrj  ilia 
neityeur.  Sobs  for  IIifm  resppctK  we  find 
it  vory  neunmry  lu  dpftf  the  (kiyliMDr  of 
Iho  raid  •uois  so  icut  tunta  fmraDiMbfi, 
whersmlh  wt  hopd  our  luring  wibiw Is, will 
Ui  contunt,  ruiwiiii^ring  IfiM  shnll  he  ns- 
BOtndly  fiiUy  pnid  bytlio  enif  of  sixmonihs 
or  naonilt  M  \Vc  ihiill  rtnd  roinaiodity.  Anil 
'fur  IhlR  parpniw  we'  reiguire  you  to  give 
JuuwlisleB-  of..  Ihin.  mir  doterminnlioii  to 
uviry  penoa  of  wlinm  you  have  by  victue 
•if  our  nid  privy  sriil"  H'i'myhI  any  muDoy, 
wbmu  you  Biitll  ivciuire  in  our  imine  lo  be 
awteat  with  thatfartwMl»g.<Jthe 


defimfe  and  safety.        Oi-nia    i 
e'lmu*  «  otw  ral»cc  of  WMtai  _.  . 
23rd  driy  of  Mnirb,    1597.  ia  itv  fl 

yB»r  of  onr  rel?n. 

To  otir  iru_-tT  (.Dd  wcU-bdotrf  { 
Oirr  of  Cittiiiploii,  tnipbt,  CtdM 
llie  lonn  in  (lie  iwimty  of  Devon. 

Of  the  storm  that  tM^dfel 
Uie  system  of  moni3paliM  d 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  «1 
some  trat-es  in  these  rocord&i 
Crown  bud  sRsttmcd  iha  pri 
tive  of  regnlatio^  nil  BwtU 
commerce ;  and  patents  to  da 
clasively  in  partionlar  tutidt 
boon  granted  l&vishly  to  eoi 
and  others^  with  little  adviuiti 
the  i-eveoae,  bat  with  the  efl 
greatly  enha^ncitig  prices  to  t| 
fortDDate  consnmei-.  Scwod 
article,  even  of  i>ocessity,  -wi 
clnded  from  these  oppress! Ten) 
The  grant  wbicli  appears  la 
borne  with  special  eererity  4 
counties  of  Devon  and  Ca 
was  one  held  by  a  certuB  1 
Mamer  for  salting  fish,  pH 
pilchards.  It  seems  to  bwn 
resisted  at  one  time  bv  an  1 
at  law,  for  wo  meet  with  • 
instances  of  money  bring  j 
which  had  been  adnaac^td  hg 
vidsal  jnatices  in  this  cshm 
we  may  perhaps  infer  Umt  ll 
sistancc  waa  fiacceasfnl.  At  )m 
a  time.  IVom  an  order  tbr  ni 
(•nm  of  260^.  for  detraying  «m 
in  ui-ei-ihrowhtg  tlie  (utent  «f] 
Mnmcr. 

Tbe  Crown  Kt^'enm  to  han 
willing  to  retreat,  nnOerr  son 
cent  pn-test,  from  an  iui*< 
position.  A  letter  froni  XiorA 
surer  Buckhnrst,  datrd  Km 
House,  London, t 
declares  that  hv  i 
due  regard  to  bor  Maj^j's 
and  prcrogiitJTC,  to  tnodetal 
far  as  he  niuy,  the  Tise  □(  tU 
patent,  as  mav  stand  with  Um 
□fth»-c 
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«fore  requests  the  jnstioes  to 
lisk  him  with  their    opinions, 
zations,  and  objections, 
his  letter  is  followed  by  certain 
»  drawn  up  by  a  Mr.  Hancock, 

>  may,  perhaps,  have  been  Mr. 
rard  Handcock,  clerk  of  assize, 
ing  forth  good  reasons  against 

patent.  He  begins  by  a  legal 
iment,  that  no  grant  of  the 
L  oonld  be  found  since  the  eighth 
r  of  Henry  HI.,  and  that  the 
^tice  had  been  suppressed  for 
©  than  300  years  until  revived 
ler  Majesty ;  that  the  new  grant 

far  more  extensive  than  the 
;  and  that  a  tax  had  been  laid 
n  the  fishermen  in  lieu  of  the 
;  formerly  reserved.  He  then 
PV8  that  it  was  most  unreason- 
\  to  revive  the  patent   '  when 

country  was  never  so  greatly 
iened  and  decayed,  or  as  im- 
erished  with  long  great  dearth 
»m,  hinderance  of  trade,  spoil 
iheir  shipping,  goods,  and  some 

their  towns  by  the  enemy, 
irtly  charged  for  their  defence 

maintenance  of  wars,  also  with 
tinual  subsidies  and  great  loans.' 
sn  he  tries  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
:h  a  precedent  might  bring  it  to 
3  that  none  but  patentees  shall 
nse  any  *  to  bake  their  own  com 
}  bread,  or  to  convert  the  same 

>  malt  or  drink,  or  to  salt  their 
b,  or  to  clothe  themselves  with 
ir  own  wool.'  Fishermen,  he 
oes,  are  commonly  *  the  poorest 

any  other  company,*  and,  if 
J  have  greater  burdens  laid  on 
oa,  tiiey  will  be  forced  to  give 
r  ^  their  most  painful,  hazardous, 
.  yet  most  necessary  trade,'  from 
!<m  will  follow  the  decay  of 
>pingy  want  of  sailors  for  the 
y,  of  food  for  the  country  and 
navy,  decline  of  foreign  trade  and 
Customs, and  depopulation  of  the 
•coast  towns.  This  grant  would 
)  ruin  the  fishing  off  Newfound- 
1,  Ireland,  &c.,  and  woxdd  more 
erallv  discontent  and  dismay  the 
pie  uian  any  hitherto  granted. 


We  hear  no  more  of  this  patent, 
and  it  was  probably  Ewept  away, 
like  most  of  the  other  monopolies, 
by  the  torrent  of  opposition  that 
broke  out  in  the  Parliament  of 
1601. 

Almost  all  trades  that  were  not 
the  subject  of  monopolies  appear 
to  have  required  a  licence  from 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  We 
find  frequent  licences  to  buy  and 
sell  com,  generally  for  so  small  a 
quantity  as  three  or  four  bushels  a 
week.  The  licensees  were  called 
badgers,  a  word  which  has  dropped 
out  of  the  language,  or  has  been 
converted  into  cadger,  but  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Johnson's  first  folio, 
with  the  derivation  from  hajulus,  a 
carrier.  They  were  required  to 
give  security  that  they  would  not 
'  forestall,  regrate,  or  ingress,'  prac- 
tices which  appear  to  have  been  the 
special  terror  of  ancient  legislators. 
Persons  were  Hoensed  to  buy  and 
sell  butter  and  cheese,  peas  and 
beans,  serges,  &c.,  and  probably  to 
exercise  all  kinds  of  trades,  as  we 
find  that  the  '  Clarke  of  the  Mar- 
kett '  was  authorised  to  take  cer- 
tain fees  for  recording  the  names 
of  victuallers,  innholders,  butchers, 
grocers,  chandlers,  mercers,  clo- 
thiers, and  '  other  artificers.'  Somo 
were  licensed  to  beg,  but  these 
licences  were  revoked,  as  we  have 
seen.  Some  were  licensed  to  shoot 
fowls    with    *  hand    gunnes '    and 

*  hailshotte.'  We  find  one  man 
licensed  to  exercise  the  trade  and 

*  scyence  of  Tynkyng.'  An  immense 
number  of  people  had  to  give  se- 
curity for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
that  one  feels  a  sort  of  impression 
that  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  gave  bail  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  matters  for  which 
the  sessions  frequently  granted  a 
licence  was  to  build  a  cottage.  A 
most  curious  Act  had  been  passed 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Elizabeth 

*  for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  in- 
conveniences which  are  found  by 
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•xperience  to  grow  by  the  erecting 
and  baildin^  of  great  Dnmbers  and 
multitade  of  cottages,  which  are 
dailj'  more  ajid  ntore  increased  ia 
Viaiiy  parts  of  this  realm.'  It  was 
provided  that  no  person  might  build 
A  cottage  nnlesa  he  assigned  to  it 
at  least  four  acres  of  laud,  to  be 
eontinnaltj  occupied  with  it.  iVom 
thisstatatetbeCotirtsof  Asfiize  and 
Quarter  Se^iona  had  a  diepensiug 
power,  and  they  were  frequently 
inoT«d  to  exercise  it,  though  not  so 
&eqoeiitl3r  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Towaids  the  close  of  the   reign 

wo  ban  more  evidence  of  the   ac- 

tmtj  of  the   Government  against 

A  list  of  persons  who 

a    be  bound  over  tor  this 

to  appear  at  the  next  gaol 

Irnvwas  s«nt  to  the  justices  by 

I  Jv0gee  of  Assiie.     Two  of  these 

living    at    Ottery    St. 

*ie  suspicions  name  of 

The  jnstices,  having 

■e  to  the 


tbeaiij 

I    jsotie^ 


them  perpetrated  end  ranftituA  '*'*T 

great  prafenatioD  of  '  "  ' 
the  dishonour  of  Al:r.'. 
of  bnslardy  undofdii^- 
many  orhrr  misdiipf-' 
lo  tlip  great  hart  of  itii 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered  thai  thai 
assemblies  shall  be  abolished  on  ttl 
Sabbath;  that  tiicre  Bhall  tw  h 
drink  '  nsed,  kept,  or  uttered'  nw 
tbc  Sabbath  at  any  timf  uf  ^<uf, 
nor  upon  any  holiday  or  fuitinl  ii 
the  time  of  divine  service  or  pn 
ing  of  the  Word ;  nor  at  any 
in  the  night  season ;  nor  yrt  tM 
there  shall  be  '  any  Mynatnkj  4 
atiy  sort,  Dauncyiog,  or  8Dcfae«» 
ton  Dallyanoea '  used  at  the 
May- games,  &c. 

In  January  i  J99  tlie 
took  a  long  step  farthpr,  and,  fauN 
ing  discovered  that  many  iaawi 
veniencos,  '  which  with  modaitll 
cannot  be  expressed,'  luul  happaDfl 
in  consequence  of  these  gathtaingl 
they  ordered  that  parish  ales,  ehmd 
ales,  and  rerels  tdiould  tbencefcrfl 
be  utterly  suppressed.  A  niMk^ 
which  had  been  held  on  tha  '  M 
both '  at  East  Budleigh  was  ill 
abolished.  ' 

Of  the  ordinary  bntdnoas  of  Sd 
sious  we  need  not  say  taaoh.  Thl 
were  held  generally  in  the  Qya 
of  Exeter,  as  at  present,  but  UH 
times  in  the  ('baptcr  Hotue,  U 
sometimes  adjoumod  clxewbvre,  I 
to  Ottery  St.  Mary  or  Totaca.  I 
does  not  appear  that  a  chainM 
was  regularly  elect«d.  The  eaa 
highe.it  in  ruuk  appears  first  on  ti 
list,  and  probiibly  its  bearer  took  d 
choir,  as  is  the  pn)ctic«  of  th«  gru 
jury  at  AsaiKea,  The  bishop  ^ 
pears  to  have  act«d  frequently  « 
justice,  contrary  to  the  custom  I 
tbe  city  of  Exeter,  in  which  h 
pretensions  ia  exercise  tliv  ofii 
were  sQcoesafully  resisted  bf  d 
mayor  in  1558.  The  jnstioesrejwn 
bridges,  as  they  do  now.  Theiy  mail 
tained  the  guol,  not  as  they  do  dm 
The  condition  of  tlie  prisona  in  ih 
age,  and  long  afterwards,  ■  '     "" 
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fore  requests  the  jnstioes  to 
ih   him   with   their    opinions, 
.tions,  and  ohjections. 
IS  letter  is  followed  hy  certain 
drawn  up  hy  a  Mr.  Hancock, 
may,  perhaps,  have  heen  Mr. 
rd  Handcock,  clerk  of  assize, 
g  forth  good  reasons  against 
tat«nt.     He  hegins  by  a  legal 
Qcut,   that   no    grant  of   the 
Qonld  be  found  since  the  eighth 
of  Henry  UI.,  and  that  the 
ice  had  been   suppressed  for 
than  300  years  until  revived 
r  Majesty ;  tliat  the  new  grant 
far  more  extensive   than   the 
and  that  a  tax  had  been  laid 
the  fishermen  in  lieu  of  the 
formerly   reserved.     He  then 
i  that  it  was  most  unrcason- 
to   revive  the  patent   *  when 
ountry  was  never  so  greatly 
med  and   decayed,  or  as  im- 
ished  with  long  great  dearth 
m,  hinderance  of  trade,  spoil 
eir  shipping,  goods,  and  some 
heir    towns    by    the    enemy, 
ly  charged  for  their  defence 
oaintenance  of  wars,  also  with 
nnal  subsidies  and  great  loans.' 
he  tries  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
a  precedent  might  bring  it  to 
tliat  none  but  patentees  shall 
•io  any  *  to  bake  their  own  com 
bread,  or  to  convert  the  same 
nalt  or  drink,  or  to  salt  their 
or  to  clothe  themselves  witli 
own   wool.'      Fishermen,   he 
?s,  are  commonly  '  the  poorest 
ny    other    company,'    and,   if 
liave  greater  burdens  laid  on 
,  they  will  be  forced  to  give 
*  their  most  painful,  hazardous, 
ret  most  necessary  trade,'  from 
h   will    follow    the    decay   of 
»iDg,   want  of  sailors  for  the 
,  of  food  for  the  country  and 
avy,  decline  of  foreign  trade  and 
ustoms,  and  depopulation  of  the 
oast  towns.     This  grant  would 
:nin  the  fishing  off  Newfound- 
Ireland,  <!^.,  and  would  more 
rally  discontent  and  dismay  the 
ie  than  any  hitherto  gpinntod. 


We  hear  bo  more  of  this  pateni^ 
and  it  was  probably  swept  aifapj, 
like  moBt  of  the  other  monopoliiM^ 
by  the  torrent  of  opposition  that 
broke  out  in  the  Parliainent  of 
1601. 

Almost  all  trades  that  were  not 
the  subject  of  monopolies  appear 
to   have   required  a  licence   from 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.   We 
find  frequent  licences  to  buy  and 
sell  com,  generally  for  so  small  a 
quantity  as  three  or  four  bushels  a 
week.     The  licensees  were  called 
badgers,  a  word  which  has  dropped 
out  of  the  language,  or  has  been 
converted  into  cadger,  bat  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Jolmson's  first  folio^ 
with  the  derivation  from  b€\^u$^  a 
carrier.      They    were  required  to 
give  seourity  that  they  would  not 
^  forestall,  regrate,  or  ingress,'  prac- 
tices which  appear  to  have  been  the 
special  terror  of  ancient  legislators. 
Persons  were  licensed  to  buy  and 
sell    butter   and  cheese,  peas  and 
beans,  serges,  Ac.,  and  probably  to 
exercise  all  kinds  of  trades,  as  we 
find  that  the  '  Clarke  of  the  Mar- 
kett '   was  authorised  to  take  cer- 
tain fees  for  recording  the  names 
of  victuallers,  innholders,  butchers, 
grocers,    chandlers,   mercers,    clo- 
thiers, and  'other  artificers.'  Some 
were    licensed    to   beg,  but  these 
licences  were  revoked,  as  wo  have 
seen.     Some  were  licensed  to  shoot 
fowls    with    *  hand    gunnes '    and 
'  hailshotte.'     We    find   one    man 
licensed  to  exercise  the  trade  and 
*  scyence  of  Tynkyng.'  An  immense 
nimiber  of  people  had  to  give  se- 
curity for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
that  one  feels  a  sort  of  impression 
that  half  the   inhabitants    of  the 
county  gave  bail  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  matters  for  which 
the  sessions  frequently  granted  a 
licence  was  to  build  a  eottage.  A 
most  curious  Act  had  been  passed 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  EKzabeth 
'  for  the  avoiding  of  the  groi^t  in- 
conveniences which  are  lonnd  by 
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experience  to  grow  by  the  erectiiig 
and  building  of  great  numbers  ftnd 
mnltitude  of  cottages,  which  are 
daily  more  and  more  increased  ia 
many  parts  of  this  realm.'  It  was 
provided  that  no  person  might  bnild 
a  cottage  unless  he  assigned  to  it 
at  least  fonr  acres  of  laud,  to  be 
continually  occupied  with  it.  From 
this  statute  the  Courts  of  Assize  and 
Quarter  Sessions  had  a  dispensiflg 
power,  and  they  were  frequently 
moved  to  exercise  it,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pecLeci* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
we  have  more  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  ag^ainst 
*  recusants.'  A  list  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  bound  over  for  iAas 
offence  to  appear  at  the  next  gaol 
delivery  was  sent  to  the  justices  by 
the  Judges  of  Assize.  Two  of  these 
recusants,  living  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  bore  the  suspicious  name  of 
Babington.  The  justices,  having 
some  doubts  as  to  the  manner  of 
procedure,  sent  certain  questions  np 
to  the  Judges,  which  were  answered 
thus: 

I.  A  recusant  refusing  to  appear  may  be 
apprehendeil  l»j  the  contftable,  aud  ftffced 
to  appear,  or  else  committed. 

2  and  3.  Converts  (before  the  assixet),  and 
such  as  are  excommunicated  and  forbear 
the  church  for  debt,  and  not  Popish  recu- 
sants, may  be  spared. 

4.  Let  not  conference  be  denied  a  reen- 
sant.  and  if  he  come  to  the  church,  hie 
bindin;!;  may  be  spared. 

5.  lif  the  woman  refuseth  to  appear,  and 
her  hu&l>and  refusing  to  be  boana,  bind  the 
husliand  to  his  good  behaviour,  and  if  he 
refuse,  commit  him. 

The  growth  of  Puritam'sm  may 
be  considered  to  be  evidenced  by  an 
order  made  in  July  1595,  at  a  Ses- 
sions held  in  the  Chapter  House, 
the  bishop  being  apparently  in  the 
chair.     It  is  declared  that  all 

church  or  parish  nles,  rerels,  May-games, 
plays,  and  such  other  unlawful  assemblies 
of  the  people  of  sundry  parishes  unto  one 
parish  ou  the  S<ihf/ath  day  and  other  timi-s. 
is  a  special  cause  that  many  disorders,  con- 
tempts of  law.  and  other  enormities,  aro 


tlmtt  pvpetntad  aoA 

gnat  ynfciiation  of  the  LoHRi  *8 
the  dishoDoar  of  '  leaStfu^  God.  ii 
of  bosttxdyaiidof   i— owtoIilo,i 
maD J  other  viodiMAi  and 
to  the  giwt  hoEt  of  the 

It  isithoraCan^oidflnd' ikiA 
X  aemMies  iImII  be  aboGihii  4 

dbfaath;  that  tiian  dd 
arink  'ued^kepC^  croMvii' 
the  Sabbath  ftt  aw  tuM  «ff  H 
DOT npon anrholiaaj at  tmik 
the  tune  of  oiTiiia  aarrieaar-f 
ingof  the  Word;  nor  ttfc  aag 
in  the  niiriit  aeaaon ;  anr  jil 
tharesh^  ha  ^mij 
anyaoiii  Dannmiig, 
ton  Dallyanoea*  um 
Ma^.gameii  Ac. 

in  Jannaiy  i  C99  tta  ji 
took  a  kmg  atop  nuAar,  wm 
ing  diflcoreied  tlMA  maay  i 
▼enienoea,  '  wUoh  wilk   aM 

annotbe  orpfoaaad,*  had  ha| 
in  oonaeqnenoa  of  thaaa  mHl 
they  ordered  that  paaUh  w%4 
aba,  and  reveLi  uoaldlbBM 
be  utterly  aappnaaad.  A  1 
which  had  been  held  oa  Ih 
both'  at  Eaat  Bndlaqth  «a 


uaad  fli  Hi 


Of  the  ordinaij 
siona  we  need  not 
were  held  generally'  in  iha 
of  Exeter,  aa  at  paeaaai,  hi 
times  in  the  IThapfror  Haai 
sometimea  adjoomad  alaavh 
to  Ottery  Si.  Maiy  or  Ate 
does  not  maar  that  a  di 
waa  regnhu^  daoiad.  Tha 
highest  in  rank  appaMa  iial 
list^  and  probably  its  baanr  ti 
cluur,asia  iha  praoftioa  of  llM 
jury  at  Aaaiaaa.  The  \Uk 
pears  to  hare  acted  tmegmmA 
justice,  contmj  to  tlia  caal 
the  city  of  Exeter,  in  whi 
pretensions  to  ezeroise  the 
were  snooessfnUy  rnaistiid 
mayor  in  1558.  Thejnatioean 
bridges,  as  they  do  now.  Thm 
tained  the  gaol,  not  aa  thejd 
The  condition  of  the  priaona 
age,  and  long  af  terwardai  wi 
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to  hnmanity.  At  the 
Lssize  '  at  Exeter,  in  1 586, 
cbcd  prisoners  brought  the 
;r  from  their  fonl  dungeon 
Court.  Most  of  those  pre- 
ro  infected  by  it,  and  it 
fatal  to  the  judge,  eight 
ktes,  eleven  jurymen,  and 
)nstables  and  others  who 
attendance.  The  difference 
diction  between  Sessions 
(izes  seems  to  have  been  at 
i  very  small.  The  justices 
decided  cases  of  settlement 
liation  (which  were  very 
is),  but  sometimes  even 
nations  of  title.  In  criminal 
Bir  jurisdiction  ranged  from 
ness  of  Petty  Sessions  to 
er  of  life  and  death.  They 
ed  many  persons  to  be  tried 
next  Sessions  or  Assizes, 
it  many  to  execution.  The 
are  seldom  mentioned,  but 
the  calendars  of  both  Ses- 
d  Assizes,  the  names  of 
s  being  arranged  in  batches 
g  to  their  punishment, 
ibers  vary  very  much,  which 
ibly,  owing  not  so  much  to 
fcuations  in  the  amount  of 
B  to  the  spasmodic  efforts 
vere  occasionally  made  to 
it.  Of  the  ferocity  with 
le  law,  and  something  more 
V,  was  sometimes  enforced, 
main  abundant  records.    In 

1595  martial  law  was  de- 
1  London  and  the  suburbs 
vap^rants  and  suspected  per- 
d  the  *  most  notorious  and 
ible  *  were  to  be  executed 
gallows.  In  1597-8  there 
►  hnvo  lx*cn  a  crusade  against 
s  in  Devonshire. 
B  Ijt'nt  Assizes  of  1598  there 
14  prisoners,  of  whom  17 
smissed  with  the  fatal  «.;>., 
apparently  too  much  trouble 
3  )^us.  jn-r  coll. ;  20  were 
;  I  was  liberated  by 
pardon,  and  15  by  general 
1 1  claimed  *  bene6t 
y,*  and  were  consequently 


branded  and  set  free^-^  *legmii 
uruniur^  et  deliberantur,*  At  the 
Epiphany  Sessions  preceding,  there 
were  6  c  prisoners,  of  whom  18  were 
hanged.  AtEastertherewere4i  pri- 
soners, and  1 2  of  them  were  executed. 
At  Midsummer  there  were  3$  pri- 
soners, and  8  hang^.  At  the 
Autumn  Asisises  there  were  87  in 
the  calendar,  and  18  hanged.  At 
the  October  Sessions  there  were  25, 
of  whom  only  one  was  hanged. 
Altogether  there  were  74  persons 
hanged  in  one  county  in  a  single 
year,  and  of  these  more  than  one- 
half  were  condemned  at  Qoarter 
Sessions.  As  it  may  be  supposed 
that  most  of  them  were  young,  if 
a  similar  ratio  prevailed  in-  other 
counties,  the  numbers  executed 
must  have  seriously  affected  the 
increase  of  the  population.  A 
paper  preserved  oy  Strype, 
which  was  written  by  a  Somerset- 
shire justice  in  the  year  1596,  says 
that  40  persons  had  been  executed 
in  that  county  in  one  year,  and  yet 
*  the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  com- 
mitted in  tho  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  the  greater  num« 
her  escaped  censure,  either  from  the 
superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the 
foolish  lenity  of  the  people.*  Some 
felons,  we  find,  were  *  reprieved  for 
the  service  of  her  Majesty's  galleys,' 
and  a  claim  of  3Z.  a  year  for  each 
was  made  for  their  maintenance 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  This 
was  resisted  on  the  usual  ground 
of  poverty,  *  because  the  county  is 
chargeable  with  many  other  taxes 
coming  thick  one  in  the  neck  of 
another.'  It  would  seem  that 
Macaulay  made  a  mistake  when, 
writing  of  the  year  1690,  ho  tells 
us  that  galleys  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  English  Channel  until 
the  time  of  Louis  XFV.,  and  that 
their  discipline  was  a  thing  strange 
and  shocking  to  Englishmen. 

A  favourite  punishment  for  small 
offences,  such  as  resisting  a  con- 
st able,  was  the  stocks.    The  offender 
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had  to  oome  into  tlio  charoh  at 
morning  prayer,  and  say  pablidy 
that  he  was  sorry,  and  was  then  set 
in  the  stocks  until  the  end  of  even- 
ing prayer.  The  pnnishment  was 
generally  repeated  on  the  next 
market-day.  Bat  the  most  oommon 
of  all  punishments  was  whipping. 
At  every  Sessions  and  Assizes  there 
appears  a  long  list  of  names  to 
which  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
appended  the  word  flageU^  with  a 
flourish  at  the  end  strongly  fiagges- 
tive  of  the  lash.  This  infliction  was 
considered  peculiarily  appropriate, 
not  only  to  rogues  and  yagahonds, 
bat  also  to  women,  as  we  leam  firom 
certain  passages  in  Shakespeare,  as 
well  as  from  the  present  reooxds. 
At  Easter,  1598,  it  was  ordered 
that  every  such  woman  as  shall 
have  a  bastard  child  be  whipped* 
Also  the  reputed  father  of  soch 
child  was  to  be  whipped,  if,  as  is 
added  with  a  grim  fiioetiousness, 
'the  proves  be   so  pregnant    and 


L 


in  die 
I      cen       9  wlMRnffaeai 
e:  a,  as  mtsfb  dsM 

pnnishittent^  nnless  it  ihil 
wiseseeme  neefo  in  ilie  dl 
of  the  seme  jnsljoe.'  Ini 
we  find  aa  ovisrihii  »« 
whipped  mlil  shs  eodi 
fktherofliereliild.  bW 
may  befiere  {fank  tks  gH 
more  meroifnl  tlitfi  thi  0 
we  find  a  note  tlHt  shessa 
01  cnsuMiy. 

The  se&ng  of  <di«t  h^ 
dental  Ster,  Queen  ■■! 
most  happj  naenfirr'  f 
M>peMBnoe  of  Junes  X, ' 
Sun  in  his  BtrenKih,*  flu 
xefleetion  in  the  Ses^oaS' 
the  connty  of  Devon.  T 
of  the  Peace  did  nol  etvai 
firesh  volume.  HIetuiiedo 
leaf^  tookanewpen,  ormi 
old  one,  and,  instead  of  tt 
title  that  had  headed  1 
papers  for  finty^ft vo  yesn 
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RUNES  AND  RUNE- STONES. 


o   superb    folio  volumes 

'hich   we  give  the    title 

ay  well  raise   sometliing 

ng  of  envy  in  the  breasts 

antiquaries.   We  should, 

ither  say,  of  English  an- 

iving  and  publishing  in 

country  ;  for  we  are  only 

to   claim   Mr.    Stephens, 

of  Old  English,  and  of 

h  Language  and  Litera- 

!  University  of  Cheaping- 

tmiark,*  as  a  fellow-coun- 

Hut   his   book   has   been 

t    Copenhagen    (we   beg 

,  Cht'iipinghaven  wo  should 

and  it  displays  an  order, 

L>nes8,  and  it  is  only  fair 

beauty  of   printing   and 

tion,  such  as   are   to   be 

3ry  few  anbiquarian  works 

t)n  this  side  of  the  North 

under  patronage  of  the 

nt.      If    we    except  Mr. 

ciilptured  Sinnca  of  SroU 

:!)0w  of  no  book  dealing 

•ial  class  of  early  Northern 

^v]li(•h  is  so  entirely  ex- 

We  are  fur  indeed  from 

liat  \v(?  always  agree  with 

ens,  either  in  his  theories 

vliicli,   in  so    far   as    the 

)lnnisati(m  of  this  island 

ed,    are  not  very  intelli- 

iri  Ills   peculiar  mode   of 

lu;    Knu^Iish    lanp^age  in 

writes.      Hut   the  great 

is  l)ook  is,  that  it  enables 

)  fonii  their  own  conclu- 

•e  it    supplies  them  with 

facsimiles  of  every  Rune- 

nonumeiit    of    the    older 

lich    is    known    to    exist, 

ti  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 


mark, or  Great  Britain.  It  is  im- 
possible to  measure  at  once  the 
value  of  the  materials  thus  broaght 
together.  The  most  precious  bits 
of  evidence  concerning  the  earlier 
history  of  the  North  may  lie  hid 
among  them.  Bdt  questions  of  very 
great  interest  are  suggested  by  a 
mere  turning  throogh  of  the  Tolnmes, 
with  their  plates  of  rade  standing- 
stones,  worm-knots,  serpents  bear- 
ing Banic  inscriptions,  swords, 
caskets^  dagger-hilts,  and  Various 
other  objects  similarly  mariced,  be- 
sides golden  bractoates  with  the  same 
mysterious  lettering  and  devices. 
Mr.  Stephens's  English  is,  as  we 
have  said,  noticeable.  He  intro- 
duces certain  old  words— ^generally 
Danish  or  Norwegian — to  show 
'  that  all  the  Northern  dialects  are 
essentially  the  same.'  The  result 
is  that,  for  ordinary  readers,  an  in- 
terpreter is  now  and  then  needfol. 
But  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  some 
of  his  restorations.  In  many  cases 
what  he  terms  modem  '  book- 
speech*  is  happily  expelled;  and 
we  especially  admire  *  lightbild '  for 
*  photograph.' 

Runes — we  explain  at  the  begin- 
ning, lest  the  same  charge  should 
be  brought  against  us  as  we  have 
hesitatingly  preferred  against  Mr. 
Stephens — are  the  letters  which 
make  up  an  alphabet  common,  at 
one  time,  to  the  whole  Scandinavian 
(and  perhaps  to  the  whole  Teutonic) 
North.  Their  forms,  at  first  sight, 
suggest  something  of  the  Oriental 
arrow-head,  and  something  of  the 
Ogham  marks  found  in  Ireland  and 
in  Wales.  They  are  certainly  not 
copied  from  the   Roman  alphabet 


'-y*>fthrrn  Ifujiir  MoHummU  of  Scandinaria  and  England,  Now  first  Col- 
Dtcvphrred  by  Ge^jrjro  StepheDH,  Enj.,  F.S.A.,  &o.  &c. ;  ProfeMor  of  Old 
nt*  the  Kn^lif'h  L'ln^uiige  and  Liteniturcin  tbe  UnivenitY of  CbeapiDgliAven^ 
I.oiidon.  J.  K.  Smith  ;  and  K01>enbavn,  printed  by  H.  H.  Thiele.      2  roll. 
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in  any  way  ;  althongh  it  is  possible 
that  tlie  two  may  have  a  common 
origin.     But  the  Rune  shapes  are, 
for    the  most    part,    unlike   those 
of    Roman  letters;  their    number 
is    greater,     and    their    order    is 
different — the   Roman  running   in 
ABC,    while    the    Runic    is    in 
*  Futhorc  '—that  is,  these  (the  •  th ' 
being  a  single  sign)  are  the  opening 
ktters  of  the  Rune  stave,  or  letter 
row.     At  what  time  this  writing 
was   introduced  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope— by  what  races    it  was  im- 
ported, and  by  what  routes — what 
was  its  origin,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tended— these    are    questions    for 
answering  some    of  which,  at  all 
events,  we  must  await  further  in- 
formation.    ^Ir.  Stephens  considers 
that    the    '  iron- wielding   dans    of 
cavalry,'  who  expelled  or  conquered 
the  bronze-wielding  populations  of 
the  North,  brought  with  them  the 
Runes.     These  iron-wielders,  he  in- 
sists, were  Scandinavians,  not  Ger- 
mans or  Teutons,  high  or  low.     As 
for  the  origin  of  the  letters,  it  is 
c}uito  possible  that  some  light  may 
be  thi'own  on  it  in  the  course  of 
tomb  explorations  &rther  and  far- 
ther toward  the  East.     The  mounds 
of  tlic  Rnssian  steppes  may  tell  ns 
something ;  and  in  due  time  we  may 
perhaps  bo    able    to    connect  the 
Runes  of  Northern  Europe  vrith  the 
Arrow-heads  of  Babylon.      Mean- 
while ^Ir.  Stephens's  volumes  afford 
nmj)le    material    for    study.      The 
varions  forms  of  the  letters  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  care  and  learning, 
and    they    are    amply    illustrated. 
There  are  two  periods  of  the  Runic 
alphabet  which,  like  all  other  ar- 
chaoh^gic-al  *  periods,*  overlap  each 
other.     In  the  first,  or  most  ancient, 
the  order  of  the  letters  forms  the 
*  Futhorc  * ;  in  the  second  the  order 
has  l>een  changed ;  the  nnmlKjr  of 
Runes  has   become  less ;   and    the 
po Wei's  of  some  of  the  forms  have 


been  al  .  Theee  hlbK 
abound  in  ini  eripfcioDt  f  tnl 
the<  'IfVuthrao'tbiftll 

?h( J confined  hit  iw 
\j  a  thorough  emminaHnai 
earlier  relioei  he  tdlt  «i ' 
roll  back  the  fltody  of  oar  I 
tang'  (80  he  ia  pkMsd  i 
the  word).  *  especially  in 
navia,  a  apace  of  neai^  i^ 
For  we  nkre  no  writtfls  B 
vian  parchmenta  that  ne  d 
on  as  certainly  older  thaik  i 
year  1200;  and  any  bita 
old  are  acaroe  encogh  to  be 
by  onea  or  twoa.* 

The  earlieBfc  nae  of  Bu 
where  we  ahoold  ezpeei  I 
on  the  rade  aepalohral  ab 
Rune-carved  *  faaat»-als 
Stephens  ezplaina  this  old 
name  as  the  *  bcAften  onaTi 
the  stone  of  one  who  fioU 
thus  connecta  the  later, 
monuments  with  the  far  \ 
tenons,  becanse  ▼oicelai 
cromlechs,  and  oirbkB  < 
ages,  most  of  which  Ave, 
equally  memovuda  of 
ifo  duly,  in  the  earlier  d 
Northmen,  waa  more 
than  this,  of  laying  th 
rest  within  his  'eartb-h 
of  raising  abore  lum  th 

the  solemn  injunction  ol 
Edda: 


Kinth  Tcde  I  ied«  thM:- 
Rewae  the  liftlMi^ 

A-flelil  when  thoa  find  t 

Whether  nnk  he  oa  aicik 
Or  ec«-de«d  lielh. 

Or  WM  hewn  by  hnagiy 
0*er  the  farealhicaa  1 
A  barrow  nuM  thoa 

HanilB  and  head  dean  wi 
Combed  and  dried  d 
In  hiB  kist  fare  he»- 

And  hid  him  sloop  eoft. 

The   addition  of  an 
which   should  record  tl 
the  sleeper  came  at  a  coi 


2  Tlio  earlier,  or  •  multitiulinous*  Rano»  abound  in  KngUnd,  hut  do 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Funics,  or  the  Isle  uf  Man— the  later 
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I,  and  yet  at  one  which, 
Y  ancient.     The  Runes 
3  little  more  than  the 
ho  case  on  a  small  slab 
ging  an  open  field  near 
I  Kent,  where  we  have 
rd  *  HfiBhfiBbnl.'     Later 
shes  for  good  luck,  or 
of  the  dead ;  and  later 
short  record,  such   as 
>nt-land.'     In  one  case, 
ht  stone  at  Njudingen 
is  an  inscription  for 
lom    Halgi    laid    in  a 
'  (coffin)  *  in  England, 
L   llaklati   i   Bathom). 
t  is  a  Christian  monn- 
is  late  as  tlio  eleventh 
ho  greater  number  of 
ic  inscriptions  in  Scan- 
3    heathen.      Those  in 
e  almost  all  Christian, 
urse,   is   owing  to   the 
al  of  time  between  the 
I  and  reception  of  Chris- 
ilngland  and  in  the  re- 
ries  of  Northern  Europe, 
le   *  Ra?ha?bul '  inscrip* 
at  Sandwich  be  really 
IS  Mr.  Stephens  insists, 
e  can  be  no  doubt  that 
•o    bronglit     into     this 
tlie  first  Teutonic  (with 
?ion  io  Mr.  Stej)hens,  we 
e   write    Scandinavian) 
But   Christianity   soon 
md   heathen   memorials 
v'ith   Runes    are   conse- 
y  rare  among  us. 
3ver  race  or  nices  Runes 
r   invented    or   brought 
e,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
ere  held  to  be  connected 
al  and  unseen  wonders, 
ninge  powers  were  attri- 
em.     And  although  they 
nonly    used    on    bauta- 
elsewhere,  and  were,  in 
intelligible  to  the  great 
le   people,   they   always 


retained  a  character  of  mystery^ 
and    in    some    combinations  were 
held  to  produce  marvellons  effectB. 
The  word    'Biin,'    indeed,  in  its 
oldest  form,  implied  a  '  secret,'  or 
a  *  mystery;'  and  the  old  English 
verb  '  rjnan,'  derived  directly  from 
it,   means    *  to  whisper,'    *  to  tell 
secrets,'    a   sense  whicli  we  still 
retain  under  the  cormpt  form  '  to 
round  in  one's  ear.'    Kotbing,  in 
an  early  age,  could  bo  more  mys- 
terious than  the  silent  letters  which 
revealed   so    much  to  those  who 
could  read  them;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  been  regarded  as  awful  sym- 
bols, especiafiy  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  powers  and  virtues  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  confined  to 
those  Odin-descended&milies  which 
supplied  kings  and  leaders  to  the 
Northern   races,  and    to    certain 
women,  the  priestesses  or  prophet* 
esses  whom  Tacitus  mentions;  for 
the  *  Aurinia,'  which  he  took  to  be 
the  proper  name  of  a  woman,  is 
only  to   be  interpreted   'Alxynia,' 
the  general  appellation  of  a  sor- 
ceress.' It  washeld,  too,  that  Bones 
were  the  direct  invention  of  Odin. 
So  Odin  is  himself  made  to  assert 
in  the  Icelandic  Runa  Capitul ;  and 
so  in  the  prose  Anglo- Saxon  dia- 
logue   of    Salomon    and    Saturn, 
when  the  question  is  asked,  *  Saga 
me,   hw4  wnlt    b6cstafas  arrest?' 
(Tell  me,  who  wrote  letters  first  ?) 
the  answer  is,  *  Ic  the  secge,  Mer- 
curius  Be  gigant '  (I  tell  thee.  Mer- 
cury the  giant) ;    Mercury  being 
the  recognised  *  double'  of  Odin. 
Runes  beoame  connected  with,  and 
were  indeed  directly  used  in,  the 
casting  of  lots  in  divination — a  re- 
markable   example    of    which    is 
afibrded  by  a  passage  in  Alcuin's 
Life  of  WiUihrardf  who  died  in  739. 
Willibrord  was  one  of  the  early 
Christian    missionaries  in  Frieie- 


olim  Auriniam  et  coniplures  ulias  renerati  stuit,  non  aduUitione,  nee 
i>n.>nt  deas.' — Germania,  viii.  Alrynia  is  the  Alionma  of  Jomaadet,  who 
limer  expelled  from  his  kingdom  'quaedam  magaa  mulierea,  qnaa  patrio 
)niiui8  cofi^ominant.'  These  paaaagca  are  quoted  bj  Kemble  (*0n  Anglo- 
,'  ArcfKfofogia^  vol.  xxriii.) 
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d.  In  tlie  coarse  of  liis  waiiiier- 
ings  among  the  people,  lie  and  bis 
cumpauions  doiilcd  the  sacred  wells, 
and  at  Inst  slew  the  sacred  cattle 
of  the  god  Fosite.  The  heathens, 
we  are  told,  expected  that  they 
would  be  seized  with  madncES,  or 
)  at  once  atrioken  dead.  When 
neither  occur  radftheChriatiauB  were 
gi?en  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
Badbod ;  and  for  three  days,  at 
three  several  times,  the  lota  were 
cast  ('  i>er  trcs  dies  semper  tribns 
vicibus  sortes  suo  more  mittebat 
Radbodna')  to  see  what  captives 
Fosite  wonid  choose  as  bis  victims. 
But  the  lots  were  guided  by  a 
higher  power.  In  no  ease  were 
they  directed  against  Willibrord 
or  hia  companions ;  and  only  one 
stranger  wbo  had  become  attached 
to  his  following  was  pointed  out  iu 
thia  mysterious  fashion,  and  '  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  martyrdom.' 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  which 
reaemhle  it,  the  '  lots '  were  distinct 
angnries  or  divinations;  and  the 
'casting'  them  consisted  in  throw- 
ins  a  number  of  Runes — cut  pro- 
bably on  the  hark  of  trees — on  a 
broad  outspread  cloth,  and  then 
marking  the  manner  in  wliieli  they 
lay  disposed.  A  similai'  use  of  lots 
is  indicated  in  Saxon  poeras  mnoh 
later  than  the  time  of  Alcnin ;  and 

1   in   Layamon's    Bnd  we    are 
told  that  before  the  birth  of  Brutus 

a  were  cast '  to  discover  what 
fortune  was  in  store  for  liim.  Thus 
sed,  the  Runes  were  distinctly 
lagical.  Indeed,  according  t^ 
Kemble,   the    old    German  dialect 

the  one  word  hlio::xan,  a  '  caster 
<rf  lots,'  only  in  the  sense  of  a  magi- 
cian. In  other  ways,  and  differently 
used,  thoy  were  not  less  surely 
powerful.  Rnnes  are  (onnd  carved 
1  sword  bbdes,  on  brooolies,  and 
I  various  nrnamenla ;  and  when 
isse  arc  of  early  date,  and  the 
bunes  are  of  the  older  form,  we 
inay  bo  tolerably  snre  that  they 
rerc    deBigped  to    cxerou 


benefit  of  the    wearer  < 

confusion  of  his  «Qetiiiaa.  -fl 
sword  of  Btono  with  whiiA  B*^ 
wulf  slew  the  Grendel's  antU 
was  marked  on  the  hilt  witli  Bid 
staves,  declaring  by  whom  it  H 
been  fashioned  in  the  olden  tnti 
'  when  the  prond  gianta  peridH 
Brynhildr  teaches  ^^igurdr  M  oj 
the  sigmnar,  or  Rudca  of  Vickn 
on  his  sword:  and  visitora  toad 
own  N'atiunal  Masenm  mAf  m 
there  an  iron  eword-blad*.  AniM 
np  from  the  Thames,  and  bauJ 
on  it  the  whole  Rnnid  ftlpluM 
formed  by  gold  and  silver  «m 
twisted  together,  cut  into  brm 
lengths,  and  beaten  into  th#  a 
ciaions.     The  name  of  the  nU 

and  the  sword,  in  the  judgnmrtj 
Mr.  Stephens,  may  ilate  from  ■ 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  tM 
fashion  of  inscribing  thit  whole  i 
the  *  Futhorc,'  or  Runic  alpbH 
ia  found  elsewhere,  luid  wne  iMl 
aibly  designed  to  eonutemct  olU 
and  perhaps  evil  Rune-siwlle.  j 
lingered  far  down  into  th»  miM 
ages.  Thnsthe'Futliore' iscain 
on  the  innoi-  side  rwlierp  it  wj 
only  disclosed  by  a(--cident)  rfj 
richly  carved  corael-wood  ofafrj 
the  thirteenth  centuty,  mdI  ftd 
Iceland  to  the  great  collecfiiil 
antiquities  in  Copciibagen.  find 
thing  perhaps  of  the  feeling^ 
dictated  ils  nse  may  Im  tncel  j 
one  of  the  eerecnonies  wldrii  n 
ciently  attended  Hxe  Boleatn  a^ 
secration  of  a  church ;  wbn  d 
bishop  wrote  with  tho  puint  tt  M 
pastoral  staff  two  Bumaa  alpbUal 
crosswise,  thronghonc  the  ivm 
length  and  breadth  of  th«  bntUU 
Instances  of  the  magicnl  Oib] 
Runes  occnr  frequently  in  Uw  S 
gas,  and  notably  in  that  df  Vfj^ 
^^kallagI'imso^.  ThcrD  is,  tOO^  ' 
corions  passage  iu  Hartt  Qntrnmuk 
cus,  which  tells  ns  howthenotwra) 
Hardgrppa  placed  cerlain  clu  ' 
and  incautfttioiiB,  s 
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tiled    him    to    chant    a 

direfnl  song.'     It  was, 

donbt,  the  mysterious 
hich  liad  been  given  to 
3,  and  their  direct  con- 

tho  darkest  ceremonies 
ism,  that  led  the  first 
lisKionaries,  with  an  en- 
,  in  Kemble*s  words,  at 
entirely  disproportioned 
cessity    of    the     case,' 

the  Rnues  as  almost 
and  to  labonr  to  in- 
le  Greek  and  Latin 
together  with  and  al-« 
irt  of  Christianity.  The 
)  heathen ;    and  to  dis- 

Ulfilas  invented  for  the 
lin  modifications  of  the 
:crs,  and  Augustine 
h  him  Latin  books  and 
■acters     into     England. 

were  in  full  use  when 
hristian  teachers  made 
ranee  in  Denmark  and 
we  learn  from  a  passage 
itemporary  life  of  St. 
here  it  is  said  that  the 
rig  sent  to  the  saint 
tten  after  their  fashion.' 
ily  mean  that  they  were 
iiinic  chai'Jictei's. 
mb    inscriptions    gene- 

on  the  great  external 
»Sonie  of  these  ntones 
ml  size  and  height ;  and 
•tiini,  so  far  from  de- 
m  of  their  mysterious 
seems  in  truth  to  add 
all  events  in  the  eyes 
I)  see  only  in  the  letters 

unueenstomed  sjTnbols, 

are  unable  to  intoq)rct. 

IIS  gives  ns  a  represen- 

ii'c  su(*h  stones,  rising 

a  cleared  space  in  the 

small  birchen  coj)pice 
rp,  in  the  south  of  Swe- 
the  Runic  letters  record 
•  *Saeth,  wlio  fell  in  the 
n  yKawel.'  The  whole 
St  impressive  group,  at 
rio '  and  mysterious  as 
^ne  monument  wo  pos- 


sess in  this   countij.    Itw$8  on 
such  stone  txabcoB  m  these,  and  on 
wood  or  the  bark  of  trees,  that  the 
earliest  Bones  were  cnt;  and  for 
this  reason  the  priniaxy  -  significa- 
tion in  all  the  Northern  langnages 
of  words    which   now    mean    'to 
write '  was  *  to  cnt '  or  *  to  canre.' 
This  is  the  first  meaning  of  our  own 
English  word  *  writan  y  and  so  f^ 
ther  north  the  expression  was  'risin 
runar,*  'to  cut    Bnnes.'     To  the 
same  source  also  must  be  referred 
the    word  'stafiEM,'   meaning    the 
plain  sticks  on  which  Bnnes  were 
cut;    and  *Mc,*  or  'book,'  itself 
takes  us  hack  to  the  beeohen  Bnne- 
tablet.     We  have  said  that  tomb 
inscriptions  were  generally  ezter* 
nal ;  but  sometimes  they  are  found 
on  small  stone  slabs,  placed   in- 
side the  'how/  or  barrow— jnst, 
says   Mr.  Stephens,  as   we   bur 
coffins  with  inscribed  plates — *•  as  if 
there  were  any  other  people  but 
worms  to  read    the  details/     In 
these  cases  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Bune-canred  slabs  were  placed 
in  the  grave  with  some  magical 
intention,  either  to  keep  the  tenant 
quiet  in  his   ^earth-house,'   or  to 
prevent    tho    disturbance    of    the 
tomb.     The  small  Sandwich  stones, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Canterbury, 
are  of  this  sort,  and  in  this  country 
'are    unique — (in     good  English, 
^^ly)t^  adds  Mr.  Stephens,  feeling 
perhaps  that  if  he  had  used   the 
'  good  English '  word  by  itself,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  understood 
him.     They  were  found  in  an  open 
field    'down  in    the    earth,'   near 
Sandwich,     'that  famous  seaport 
whence  the  Northmen  and  Vikmgs 
for  ages  streamed  into  England.' 
Ono  of  them  is  seventeen  inches 
high  by    five  inches    in  breadth, 
the  other  is  not  quite  so  large.     On 
both  the  Bunic  letters  were  placed, 
within  a  cartouche  or  double  border, 
something  resembling  which    has 
bpen   £onnd  on  old    Scandinavian 
banta-stones.     The  inscriptibns  are 
coufmed  to  single  names.     Mr.  Ste- 
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phens  insists  that  they  are  not  later 
than  the  year  600,  and  that  they 
belong  to  the  heathen  period  jnst 
preceding  the  eonversion  of  Kent 
by  Angastine.  This  is  a  matter 
for  experts  to  decide.  The  forma 
of  the  letters  seem  to  be  the  only 
guide.  Bat  Runes  most  have  come 
Tvith  the  first  Saxon  or  Jatish  oon- 
querors,  if  Mr.  Stephens  is  right  in 
translating  Bede's  description  of 
the  monument  of  Horsa — '  Monu- 
mentam  sub  nomine  insigne ' — as  'a 
standing  stone  carved  in  his  name.' 
We  must  return  to  England ;  bat 
first  it  is  well  to  mention  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Mr.  Stephens  of 
the  Runic  inscription  on  one  of- the 
famous  golden  horns  formerly  in  the 
old  Danish  museum  at  Copenhagen. 
Two  of  these  horns  were  fonnd 
near  Gallehus,  in  North  Jutland, 
at  a  place  called  the  Rose-garden 
— the  first  in  1639,  the  other,  near 
the  same  spot,  in  1734.  The  finder 
in  both  cases  was  a  peasant.  The 
largest  horn  was  nearly  three  feet 
long.  Both  were  of  the  purest 
p^old,  and  were  covered  with  raised 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  refer- 
ring, as  it  would  seem,  in  some  partSi 
to  those  human  sacrifices  which 
certainly  lingered  in  the  heathen 
North  to  a  very  late  period.  Both 
horns  were  stolen  from  the  mnsenm 
in  1802,  and  were  at  once  melted 
down.  Drawings  exist ;  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  cast  or  mould- 
ing. Casts  were  indeed  at  one 
time  taken,  but  these  too  have 
been  destroyed.  The  inscription 
on  one  of  the  horns  has  greatly 
troubled  Northern  antiquaries.  The 
Runes  are  ck^ar  enough.  Their 
meaning  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Stephens  interprets  them  to 
signify,  'To  the  ever-to-be-feared 
Holt  king '  (lord  of  the  woods) 
*Echlew  offered  tliis  horn.*  A 
great  forest  formerly  spread  north 
and  east  of  Gallehus.  It  was  known 
as  the  Farris-skow,  or  the  Wood  of 
Frey — the  old  god  of  the  forest  and 
the   harvest.     Frey   was  therefore 


the 'b      idng'towbmi 
was  'di    o  MS   and  Ik 
proh      r  rtood  in,orfln1ii 
oi^  ..^  \«»r  iroodk&d. 

On  aU  thew  nliai,-fln  dl 
ihat  are  illiutmtod  m  1 
phens's  Tdfaunaii  the.  Bon 
the  older  ordsn;  'UOai^'l 
'almost  nntoadit  mi  j 
Thej  belong,  tbit  k,- 
*  Fnthore '  armagemoBk  d 
phabet^  and  not  to  tbtbli 
dinavian  ordar,  when  tti 
are  far  nun  nuiMroas, 
•menta  of  this  olaH  mmj  bs( 
in  Northern  Bim^lijtti 
These  were  the  Bum  ani 
faauta-steins  of  flie  ktarl 
and  for  the  most  psrt  i 
inscriptions  as  ooenraflarfl 
dnotion  of  Chrisliaidly  ibAi 
But  the  Bnnea  fimad  oi 
menta  in  England  hiilnn|, 
exception,  to  the  ddsr  sell 
is  the  more  renuuBUfals  hsi 
these  nMrnnments,  ei)ee|Ai 
Sandwich  slabs,  ara  of  ttsi 
period,  and  we  have  aesa  i 
great  olgeotorOhxiBtianaH 
was  to  snbatitofte  the  BoM 
bet  for  the  Bmia.  Tl 
question,  indeed,  m  ao  fcri 
Saxon  Bones  are  ooDoensd 
is,  that  relatea  totheiriafcn 
their  history,  and  dieir  lea 
arities,  demanda,  andwOl 
rroay,  ▼^O'T  oanfdl  em 
The  late  Mr.  Kamhbeoa 
in  1840,  a  rtrj  ntnahb 
tfaissnbjeettothe  Ankmd 
to  it  we haTebaangreatlyi 
bnt  Mr.  Stsdhena  ham 
evidenoe  and  neab  knowli 
on  oertain :  poiata  timm  i 
di&rence  betwum  the  ti 
rities.  Kembie  inaiflta  tb 
were  common  to  all  the 
races,  Teutonic  and  Scaz 
Mr.  Stephens  declares  t 
never  belonged  to  'Higl 
German.'  Tney  are  notn 
he  says,  in  old  Genu 
though  frequently  in  Angl 
skin  books.    'No  Banio 


Svnet  and  Btinf-Shnti. 


3  in  German  or  Sftzon 
coiu  or  bmcteato  wu 
□  Gennaa  or  Saxon 
y  were,  he  iDBi§ts, 
and  branght  into 
e  latest  'clan  waTe,' 
be  8o,  how  are  we 
:he  Rnnee  in  Ed|;> 
mdwicfa  slabs,  Horxa's 
:laimed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
ic),  the  great  crosses 
morials  in  Northnm- 
ia  a  brief  answer; 
if  the  Rnnea  being 
makes  it  certain  that 
to  England  were 
inaviana,  Northmen ; 
still  less  German.' 
ie,  is  to  opaet  all  the 
ritten  history,  of  Ian- 
tdition.  Here,  there- 
company  altogether 
ifessor  of  Cheaping- 
onst  believe,  with  the 
ry,  that  Runes  were 
'cuton  and  Scandina. 
r.  Stephens's  transhu 
of  the  North  nmbrian 
and  his  reraarks  on 
special  value  as  bear- 
tion  which  is  rapidly 
interest — the  conneit- 
Northern  speech  of 
Anglian  of  Northum- 

far  more  nearly  re- 
la  ndic  (as  wc  must 
ilivc  general  tongue 
ill)  than  were  the 
If  Middle  and  West 
i  i-oKcmblance  was  of 
;il  iifter  the  Danish  in- 
(tli'incnts  in  Northern 
I  I  he  strong'  Scandi- 


navian element  which  nndoabt«dIy 
exists  in  our  langnago  was  probably 
due  to  those  scttlrmetit.9,  and  to  thr 
sort  of  under-cnrrput  by  which 
Unnish  words  and  inflections  passed 
intothccommonapeechof  the  people, 
tind  almnst  unconst/ionaly  modified 
it,*  But  the  Runic  inscnptiona 
belong,  for  iho  most  part,  to  an 
elder  age.  They  should  assist  as 
in  determining  the  true  relutioua 
of  Anglian  spetph.  The  ijuesLion 
in  by  110  means  sHtled,  and  it  ia 
one  of  very  great  historical  and 
ethnological  imporlanco. 

Anglo-Saxon  Rnuos  differ  some- 
what fnim  those  of  the  far  North  ; 
and  lhuvanations,althoQgh  not  very 
eunaiderable,  are  suRicient  to  show 
that  tlie  Kiiglish  colonisto  who  first 
nued  them  were  independent  of  the 
distinct,  though  cognate  races. 
Thore  is  a  very  curious  Saxon  poem 
l)caring  on  the  names  of  the  Runes, 
which  was  fiijit  published  byHickes 
in  his  Thefniinu,  and  has  been 
Imnslated  by  Kemble.'  There  are 
twonty-tiino  verses,  each  one  begin- 
ning with  the  Rnno  of  which  the 
worf  itself  was  the  name.  Thna. 
tn  take  the  ■  Kuthorc— the  flrat 
letters  of  the  elder  order — we  have 
Peoh=money  (F),  Urasbnll  (U), 
Thort),  which  explains  itself  (Tb), 
Os=month  (O),  R«d=s»ddle  (E), 
and  Cen=torch  (C).  The  versea 
run  mach  after  the  fashion  of  the 
following : 

Cen  (toreh)  h  to  »11  liTing 
veil  koown  on  Bn, 
pale  and  brigbll; 
H  oAaDwt  bumcth 
There  the  KthaliafCl 


l>r(iu)>lit  ODi  by  n  writer  (if  va  niinia  Mr.  Earle,  we  are  diTalgfing 
■  rig  i;ti-Uu'  fur  October  1875.     The  book  tlwre  tpenallj  nnder 


I'ln  Itunee,'  Archadogia,  vol.  ixriii. 
the  r,tber  lelter*  nr«— (iifn  (gia).  Wen  (hope),  Hafl  (bail).  Hjll 
r  (yoHr),  l':ob  (yew),  FeurJ  (cheumiin),  Eolbi  («dKe),  Sinai  (inl«r- 
L'  p<iem.  but  ruMlf  rooAQing  a  jewel),  Tir  (n  t(d:eDf),  Beorc  (blr^), 
i>iu).  l.ipu  (wntpr).  In(c(thc  bero).  Ethel  (native  land),  D»g  (daj),  Ac 
.  L!LXV[ir.    NEW  tEUIES.  3  U 
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Tlie  poem  is,  no  doubt,  late ;  aad  it 
I B  one  among  the  many  pi'oofi^  tlint, 
wJiatevM-  was  the  case  dsewhei-e, 
the  use  of  RnnoB  was  retained  in 
Eiif,'iand  long  nftor  the  conversion 
of  the  oonntiy  to  Christianity.  At 
t!ic  very  earliest  peiiod,  indeed, 
they  were  naed  here  for  Chriatian 
iiiseriptions ;  and  if  they  appear 
but  rarely  Id  the  South,  they  long 
maintained  their  hold  in  the  whole 
coantry  north  of  the  Hamber,  Mr. 
Kemble  euggeijle,  as  the  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  their  aecept- 
aiico  by  the  first  CliriBtians, 
tlint  the  mrliMt  mnvcrlB  wure  llie  priests 
tfaLiuvehea  which  fm^  uetoundiDg  ns  it 
IB,  IS  reiidared  probulile  by  Jweitivo  eii- 
ilenii"  If  this  vvth  tha  case,  they  who 
knew  what  the  Runes  pe«Uy  vers  might 
lm\e  the  ]etm  scrapie  in  luing  them,  with 
or  HilhjQt  tha  Komiui  chsnwlers.  And  as 
hl  riv  (T  r\  inbcripttun  va  havs  muBt  bo 
r  I  r  I  I  N<  rthumtiCTlnrd,  ire  find  this 
m  r  nr  llif.ible  nhen  wn  liear  in  mind 
rb  It  1 1  Fore  tha  clow  nf  Ihe  eig-hth  penfury 
Norttiiimbralnnd  wns  in^ra  Hdvnnred  in 
nvillwitioil  ihu  ntiy  utliur  portion  ol  Teu- 
ton n.  Lunipa  ' 

IJe  this  as  it  msty,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  remarkable 
Jtnnii  memorials  in  this  country 
ai-e  the  great  ecnlptnred  and  in- 
eiiibed  crosses  at  Bewoastle,  in 
Onmlieiland,  and  at  Knthwell,  near 
Annan,  lu  Dnmfriesahirc,  a  portion, 
it  mu'it  be  remembeiTcd,  of  the  old 
Noi  tliumbrian  kingdom.  Nothing 
can  be  mrre  impressive  or  more 
esciting  to  the  imaginatinn  than 
t.hese  venernhlo  wlics,  both  of  which 
date  from  about  the  year  670,  and 
belontr,  not  indeed  to  the  time  when 
Christianity  wag  fii-at  bronght  into 
Nortlmmbria,  but  to  that  sncceed. 
iag  half-century  which  may  fairly 
be  CEdled  its  tirst  age.  JJoth  are 
rude,  fonr-sided  obelisks,  that  at 
Knthwell  retaining  its  small  cross 
on  the  top — a  woiiderfnl  circum- 
stance, since  the  whole  was  over- 


tlirown  by  ppesbyleri«a  km 
in  1643,  and  a  eonaiileittt'j 
of  the  stone,  with  the  iua 
has  disappeared  since  tM 
In  both  ci'OHses  the  (mr  u 
eoveied  with  ortLament,  m! 
figares,  and  Kunes;  and  ft  I 
able  mixture  of  art  and  h 
influence  is  evident  iu  boUi 
leafage  and  B0ul|ilar«d 
point  clearly  enough  tu  It* 
we  remember  the  Koinan  • 
whom  Wilftith  brought 
country.  Tho  knot-work » 
The  Bones  beloni;  to  ear  m 
lish  ancestors.  The  leafage 
represents  a  grape-bouii 
with  birds  perched  among 
ters.  The  figurea  in  bo^  « 
of  otir  Lord,  who  treads 
heads  of  swine,  under  whoa 
Ruthwcll  Cross,  is  the  ittKX 
Koman  characters,  '  I.H.S. 
Judex  [eqnitatis.  Bcstte 
cones  cognovct^nt  in  dttsn 
torem  mnndi :  '  saintlj  pci 
encii  as  John  llie  Baptist,  « 
the  Holy  Lamb,  witli  tli« 
Rnnes,  'Gessns  Kristtw,' 
Paul:  and, perhaps,  Kingj 
of  Northunibria,  with  a  1 
Ilia  wrist.  At  any  rtLtctfafl 
Eigu-pillar'  of  Bewcnstlp,  t 
eiTiption  calk  it,  was  set  ii{ 
King  Alphfritlt,  whoso  du 
on  it,  with  the  worda,  '  Pn 
soul's  great  sin.'  Thii, 
therefore,  of  the  biglisvt 
not  only  as  a  work  of  arl 
an  historical  munQment. 
brother  of  RuthwoU  t«Ui 
remarkable  story.  The  cr 
dnll  red  atone,  and  tundi 
now  in  the  manse  gnnlcn. 
scriptiong,  as  we  hnvo  s 
partly  in  Latin  and  in 
characters;  bnt  on  uveiyi 
surface — along  the  aidt!^ 
borders,    at    the    top — fU 


(oak),  Mbc  (ash),  Yr  (1«™-).  I.,r  (eel?),  and  Ear  (wiit).  It  is  fividwl  tW  tl»| 
uFs  for  tho  oioBt  part  ciiuTetitional.  and  that  th»y  can  have  littlu  m  an  f«mm 
any  sliHpo  given  to  the  letter.  This,  hnworcr.  is  nut  the  cesa  with  all.  Tlui ' 
may  ttpceaent  by  its  fcirm  tha  twisted  roots  of  the  tree. 
"''^9*  JaBMlMCCfcBaawi.'  Acfcwfcyia.  toL  jtaviii.  pp.  33^-^'  ^ 


AuBM  and  Bum 

on^    ron«    and  lines, 
le  attempt  was  made 
hem  bjr  foi-eign  anti- 
',  althongh    they  read 
;htlf  enongh,  failed  to 
e  aeuse,  becanse  they 
ruling  old  !NorBe  or  Ice- 
id  of  what  they  might 
1  expected^ — honest  Old 
•.t    last,    Mr.    Kemble 
i  rescne,  and  showed 
38  reprc-aented  portions 
md  poem  in  Northern 
glian),   in    which    the 
mads  to  apeak,  and  to 
t  had  seen  and  felt. 
some  of  the  lines : — 
M  nim  then 
.  Almighty, 
tn  be  would 
)  OQ  the  gnllowg, 
[^  nil  mnukind, 
dWs9,  fenrlwB. 

I  dorstnot,'  says  the 
■ything  I  saw.'  The 
inch  a  poem  was  thus 
time  revealed.  Bat,  a 
ter,  a  miinuscript  waa 
t  Vercelli  which  con- 
rpieceain  Saxon  verse; 
icin,  '  A  Dream  of  the 

tunii'd  out  to  be  the 
ch    portiuns  had  been 

Riithwi'H  cross.  The 
ir  of  this  'dream'  is 

mpivhsive  ;  and  it  be- 
■  interesting  when  we 
:  iiDw  Icnni  from  Mr. 
lut  it  ia  tho  work  of 
stiiin  poL't  who  wrought 
.a'  m   Knglaiid.     Air. 

t'L'aU,  for  tlie  first  time, 
nil  lit   ihc  top    of  the 

liUH  n.-vcaled  itself  as 

Rnnic  inscriptions  in 
tliambria,  the  most 
r,  that  on  the  font  in 
>f  Itridi-kirk,  in  Cum- 
I  another,  bnt  lately 
in  tlie  face  of  a  rock 
:i  of  Lnncrcoat.  The 
<.■  former  have  almost 
d,  all  that  seems   tolc- 


■Sion^ 
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rably  certain  is  that  they  recorded 
the  namea  of  the  person  who 
wrought  tie  font — which  is  oorered 
with  elaborate  eoalptare — tuid  of 
liiio  who  gave  it  to  the  church.  The 
font  dates,  possibly,  from  the  end 
■  if  the  tenth  lentory,  and  it  aup- 
pliuB  a  remarkable  example  of  tfn- 
lute  use  of  the  more  ancient  Kuni'a. 
Dnt,  in  this  respect,  tlie  inacri|itlon 
on  Uie  Lanercont  rook  is  still  moit' 
noteworthy.  Tho  rock  itaelf  is 
known  as  Barnspike ;  and  on  tho 
top  of  the  ndgc  of  crags  is  a  ring* 
barrow,  which  has  bean  regardad 
us  the  possible  sleeping- place  of 
one  Bam,  or  Bamn,  who  thns  gave 
namt.-  to  the  'pike.'  Bnt  of  this 
there  may  bo  some  doubt,  since  the 
newly-found  inaeription,  which  mnst 
be  centnriea  later  than  the  barrow, 
distinctly  records  a  Baran,  The 
tvurds,  as  Mr.  StepiiL-nM  interprets 
them,  rnn  ;  '  Baran  wrute  (this)  in 
memory  i>f  Killhea  (or  Gillies) 
liaetli,  as  was  dead  m  (tlie)  tmco 
(ut  tlio  hand  of)  Itah  at  Vanolks 
(Itobort  do  Vaux)  at  fetrlana  (at 
Ilia  'father-lane,'  or  hereditary  e»- 
late)  in  Llancrkaata^,'  Tho  ditt<.> 
of  this  inscription  miut  lie  between 
the  years  1160-70.  It  agrees  moat 
remarkably  witJt  local  history,  and 
with  the  tradition  of  tint  place,  and. 
if  it  bo  ETCnninc,  it  must  bo  the 
l.iii  ■•'.  i'l-t.iM'.  i>r  tlirt  use  of  Kanos 
i:i  ■  H  ~i(U*i  affonling  a 

J.  I'.t    of  lingpriog 

Northern  intlnence.  We  oim  to  a 
feeling  of  doubt  aboat  it.  Onfor- 
tnnately,  the  letters  have  been  reont, 
in  order  '  to  get  a  good  photograph ;' 
and  the  rook  itadf,  for  Boms  nnes- 
plained  resaon,  has  been  painted 
black.  It  wonld  seem  that,  if  the 
roughness  and  comparative  bMv 
bansm  of  Northombna  l^t  them- 
selves toward  the  kmg  and  late 
retention  of  the  Runes  in  that 
conntry,  tbey  have  now  done  Uieir 
beat  to  prevent  competent  antiqaa- 
riea  from  studying  them. 

Bewcastle  and  Bathw«ll  an  »• 
motely  placed,  and  few  can  see  with 
302 


thar  own  eres  these  lingering  relics 
of  days  gone  by.  There  are  ei- 
edlmtrepRsentations  of  the  crones 
in  Vr.  Stephens's  book  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  irhich  can  eqnal  an 
examinalion  of  the  nctaal  fragmt'iit 
of  aniiqnitj';  and,  happily,  tboRe 
who  c*re  to  see  for  themselves  what 
Bnnee  are  hte,  will  find  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  besides  the  sword- 
blsde  already  mentioned,  another 
Rane-niarked  treasuiv  which  may, 
indeed,  easily  escape  casual  obeer- 
Tation,  but  which  deserves  the 
closest  stndy.  This  is  a  box  or 
casket,  made  from  the  bone  of  a 
whale,  nme  inches  long,  seven  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  a  little  more 
than  five  inches  in  height.  The 
-sidee  and  cxtver  are  called  in  low 
bnt  clear  relief,  and  each  panel  has 
a  Rnnic  inscription  within  a  hroad 
border.  The  snbjects  represented 
ai«  Bomnlns  and  Bemns,  which  the 
Runes  describe  as  *  Romalns  and 
Remnlos,  twain  brothers  outlay 
close  together.  A  she-wolf  fed 
them  in  Rome  city  ;'  the  storming 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  the  arms  and  action 
of  tbe  soldiers  and  the  architec- 
tare  of  the  city  are  exceedingly 
cnrioQS ;  and  certain  passages  from 
the  stories  of  the  mythical 
Northern  heroes,  Weland  and  Egtl. 
The  name  of  the  latter  appears  in 
Rnnic  chamotera  above  his  head. 
But  it  is  the  main  inscription,  run- 
ning quite  round  the  casket,  which 
gives  this  relic  its  highest  interest. 
We  leam  from  it  that  the  box  was 
carved  in  Northumbria,  and  from 
the  bone  of  a  whale  thrown  up  on 
the  shore.  The  Runes  have  been 
thus  interpreted ; 
Tho  whale's  bones  from  the  fishes'  flood 
I  liftfd  on  FergPD  Hill. 
He  was  guhed  to  death  ia  his  gnmboU, 
At  aground  be  svnm  in  the  shallows. 

This  work  is  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tniT-  It  was  found  some  years  ago 
in  Paris  by  Mr,  Franks,  who  gave 
no  small  sum  for  it,  and  then  moat 
lU»rally  presented  it  to  the  National 


Museum.  Its  faiatocj  is  alU| 
unknown,  and  it  may  hM 
for  centuries  in  the  trttixaiy  d 
French  church.  It  is  cle« 
these  Northumbrian  carnri 
skilled  in  their  art,  and  &m 
works  were  valued  beyon 
limits  of  their  own  conntiy. 
is  another  casket  of  very  I 
character  in  the  Dncal  Most 
Brunswick.  This  is  shrine-a 
and  covered  with  carvings  of  I 
whose  tails  elongate  into 
and  knots,  and  of  TacioDs  i 
monsters.  Mr.  Stephens  rea 
Runic  inscription  as,  'Carvi 
Ncthii  for  tbe  victorious  loi 
in  Mungpielio  (Montpeltis 
Ganl.'  The  dat«  is  nncertai 
may  range  between  the  seven 
ninth  centuries. 

The  use  of  Runes  in  manU 
or,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has it,iD  ' 
Scandic  skin-books,'  is  son 
very  curious.  They  aro  lU 
made  to  express  the  wtfti  \ 
in  the  name  of  the  Bone,  h 
words  are  occasionally  so  M 
in  the  course  of  a  poem  u  | 
an  anagram,  mjsteriona  eni 
first  sight,  but  really  disckx 
name  of  tbe  writer  or  coi 
Thus  in  tbe  VercelK  maa 
before  mentioned,  at  the  a 
poem  on  the  finding  of  tbe  (j 
the  Empress  Helena,  oome 
lines  in  which  the  author  n 
him-self,  and  which  contail 
tered  through  them,  a  tt 
Hunes.  These,  taken  ont 
coutext,  and  united  in  on( 
give  the  name  '  Cynowulf.' 
ther  poem,  in  the  fhmoos 
Book— that  pven  by  Ijeofri 
cathedral — has  the  enme  dH 
corded  in  the  same  fashion 
was  first  point«d  out  in  bo( 
by  Mr.  Kemble,  who  sugget 
Cynewnlf  may  have  beva  aa 
of  Peterborough  of  tbnt  nam 
early  in  the  eleventh  oetitni 
accounted  a  great  poet  Ijoth  i 
and  in  Saxon.  His  'diiW 
gennity,'    adds  Mr. 


Bvnes  and  Rune-Stones. 
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tbled  US  witb  some  proba- 
asaign  to  him  the  author- 

the  Vercelli  aod  Exeter 
'  We  may  add  here  that 
lies,  of  which  the  Exeter 
intaius  a  great  number,  are 
Mcially  obscure  by  the  in- 
on  of  Bones,  in  which  let- 
e  words  are  entirely  written, 
it  backwards.  As  an  ex- 
lera  is  a  riddle  in  four  hues, 
aing  of  which  no  one  has  as 
overed: 

I  bebeld  svift 

on  the  iWHtliG  to  go 

8  'Hand'  (honnd)  spelt 
rda,  and  written  in  B>nneB. 
ler,  and  a  very  intercflting 
memorials  in  which  Ranes 
I  that  of  tbe  so-called  Brac- 
golden  pieces  stmck  as 
or  omanjenta,  and  of  very 
in  date,  though  some  are 
J  of  great  antiquity.  There 
lost  of  them,  a  certain  ro- 
ice  to  Indian  coins  struck  in 
;nries  nest  before  and  after 
h.  of  Christ.  But  where,  or 
ihese  '  gold  bliks  '  (blink- 
)  as  they  are  called  in  the 
were  struck,  or  for  what 
purposes,  is  by  no  means 
Few  have  been  found  in 
1 ;  great  numbers  in  Scan- 
Some  have  apparently 
itated  from  Byzantine  coins, 


and  may  have  been  tbe  work  of  some 
Northmen  amoi^  the  Wariugs — 
theVieringar — the  iamona  Northern 
guard  of  Byzantium.  Nearly  alt 
have  a  ring  at  the  top  tfarongh 
which  to  pass  a  cord  for  suspension. 
Runes  occur  on  most  of  these  brac- 
teates — sometimes  in  single  letters, 
designed  perhaps  as  magical  safe- 
guards, sometimes  tn  words,  as  '  to 
glwk,'  '  for  luck,' — resembling  the 
'  luck,  luck '  inscribed  in  Arabic 
letters  on  many  Cufic  coins.  On 
one  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  is 
the  whole  Runic  alphabet ;  and 
bracteates  like  this  may  have  been 
designed  for  instruction,  just  as, 
according  to  the  legend,  St.  Patrick 
is  said  to  have  carved  with  his  own 
hand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  '  letter  rows  '  for  teaching  his 
scholars. 

A  great  variety  of  bracteatos  will 
be  found  in  the  plates  which  illus- 
trate Mr.Stephens's  book.  Enough 
has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  tbe 
great  value  and  importance  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  the  variety  and 
width  of  the  questions  on  which 
light  may  be  thrown  by  tbe  learn- 
ing of 'Rune-smitbs.'  'Rnnes,  and 
old  lore,  and  speech-crafl,'  says  the 
author,  'all  are,  or  should  be,  inex- 
tricably combined,  endlessly  inter- 
woven, like  the  dn^on-winda  and 
knot-work  and  rope-twists  of  our 
grand  early  carvings.' 

R.  J.  Erao. 
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CALVIN  AT   GENEVA." 


ALTHOUGH  no  outward  me- 
morial of  Calvin  ezisiB  at 
Geneva,  for  the  very  site  of  Ms 
grave  is  unknown,  and  althougli 
the  existing  republic  is  sometbing 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
ideal  of  the  great  Beformery  yet  it 
would  be  true  to  say  of  him,  *  Si 
monumentum  quseris,  circnmspioe.* 
For  just  as  it  was  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  Puritanism  dt 
the  seventeenth  century  that  con- 
tributed much  of  the  moral  vigour 
and  force  of  character  that  we  see 
in  the  England,  so  remote  finom  the 
Puritan  model,  of  the  nineteenth; 
so  it  was  the  stem  discipline  and 
the  rigorous  isolation  of  the  Gbneva 
of  Calvin  that  burst  forth,  as  from 
the  bud  into  the  flower,  in  the  ex- 
uberant intellectual  and  political 
life  of  the  modem  city. 

And  yet,  to  speak  as  men  ordi- 
narily speak,  how  entire  an  acci- 
dent was  Calvin's  connection  with 
Geneva !  For  some  years  the  Re- 
formation had  been  vigorously  and 
successfnlly  preached  there  by 
Farcl  and  his  disciple  Viret;  the 
Bishop  and  most  of  his  clergy  bad 
left  the  city ;  the  monastenes  bad 
been  suppressed,  and  the  Episcopal 
palace  turned  into  a  prison:'  tbut 
Farel,  like  many  other  reformers, 
found  it  easier  to  ])nll  down  the  old 
than  to  build  np  the  new ;  he  saw 
the  newly  conquered  liberty  rapidly 
running  into  licence,  and  he  found 
himself  powerless  to  control  the 
movement  which  he  had  initiated  j 
he  looked  round  for  some  one  1^ 
supply  that  power  of  organisation 
which  he  himself  lacked.  OniB  Saj 
in  the  month  of  August  1536,  he 
heard  that  a  stranger,  a  French- 


1 1 

man,    by     namo     Jrtwi'   ^ 

df  ft  book  alrald^^fa^ 
in  the  Befbraed  0>^^ 
at  a  hostslxjr  iii'G<BttM&'^ 

WW     nOTUIWUdi     wQQi    1 

Was  it  Ins  kwmlB^vrf 
iliroiigli  bis  book)  or  ^pM  ft 
those  dtranffe,  nDaiiioirtil 
pnlaes  wbiob  M9iii0dirfai  Ji 
to  take  ft  atop  irtMh,'^ 
for  refleobon,  'ho  wihint  w 
as  xaah  and  hastyji^  ^ 
to  go  al  raoe  and';S8K.i 
stranger^  and  beseech 'iBfctt 
at  Ocnevft  and  vndertoftslk 
of  bnflding  on  ti&e  BMMAilih 
was  hid  iw^rto  Ub  U^f 
had  noTor  Defofo  sMn'OaMi 
vin  was  but  m  passBij^ll 
wholly  unofliiiiooted  '^in  t 
and  yet^  iDddenly  and  irin 
paimSon,  he  ftuds  irlu*  fl 
called  a '  graot  door  iad'n 
opened  to  him,  ft  pusMfti 
for  Us  acceptanee  iv&lbk' 
have  fJBlt  would  flnTBlnA 
flnenoe  among  the  FrsBcbl 
Ghnrdhes  equal  to  Oat^ 
in  the  Gtorman.  Vor  ft  tti 
hesitated:  perhaps  tlla  I 
'  Who  is  snffleient  Ibr  man 
drew  fhwi  him  ft  tme  Adi 
pari:  bat  at  last  lia  jfkl 
with  no  election  or  *^"'"^— 
consecration  bat  sooh  ns  I 
to  evexy  troe  man  who  w 
a  woric  to  iriuoh  he  bslis 
self  truly  osUed,  CMrai 
upon  a  mors  than  epiaoops 
in  the  new  Oeneveae  Chm 
>gaan,monr  own  day,  h 
netitidn  been  addressed  i 
rormed  Ghorch  at  Gtenevft 
tingnished  Frenehnum:  *A 


*  This  article  is  in  great  measure  founded  npon  a  raetnt 
the  Registers  of  Council  of  the  City  of  Genera. 

*  RcgiHtcr  of  the  Council,  November  23,  1535,  'On  fiut 
^piscopalc/ 
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i  Catholiqae  liberalee^ 
oudrez,'  was  the  uliyita* 
1*6  Hyacinthe ;  bat  nii- 
,  with  unequalled  el<v 
1  absolute  sinioerity,  M. 
>ears  not  to  possess  that 
organising  and  govern* 
eing  his  course  olettrly 
first  and  then  waitinc^ 
or  opportunities,  which 
few  men  in  a  century, 
was  given  in  full  measure 

3rstand  the  position  of 
Geneva,  we  must  first 
ca  of  tho  course  which 
tation  had  taken  in  that 
lugland,  as  we  know,  the 
n  was  cautious,  tentative, 
e;  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  Church  adrift  from 
L  obedience  and  to  sup- 
lonasteries  with  a  high 
ise  both  of  these  measures 
urther  his  own  objects 
ease  his  ])ower ;  but  he 
ight  of  abolishing  one 
d    setting    up  another. 

0  tide  of  Protestantism 
r  under  Edward  and 
T  Klizabeth,  the  Refor- 

1  ])ro('eoded  on  the  old 
iccession  of  the  Bishops 
lly  prest?rvcd,  the  old 
;  translated  and  purged 
•lied,  and  tliere  was  no 

at  which  it  could  bo 
10  old  passed  away  and 
>ok  its  place.  But  at 
J  Uefomiation  took  the 
>nrse.  There  was  no 
jnty  to  moderate  the 
Retbrniers  ;  tlio  Bishop 
ly  veal's  been  identified 
orst  enemy  of  the  Ke- 
;  clergy  sacin  to  have 
Did  on  the  atfections  of 

and  so  a  clean  sweep 
'everything,^  the  Bishop 

his  see  to  Gex,  tho 
tho   most  part  followed 


Imn,-  tto  eoekiiMtioal  soekfy  waft 
resolved  into  its  oompooent  eie^ 
meiits,'and  s  new  creatioii  had  to 
be  begun  ffomdiaoB.  TheBeformed 
prMchers  as  yet  were  preacher^ 
sfanply;  they  had  taken  no  Bteps 
towards  tnvanising  a  chnrdi*  Dn^ 
der  these  oiroumstancesi  it  was  in* 
evitable  that  "the  civil  magisfante- 
shonld  step  in,-  and  fill  the  place 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
the  Bishop  and  clergy*  This  ex.i' 
plains  the  occurrence  in  the  Begpis- 
ters  of  the  Gonneil  of  such  resolu- 
tions as  that  of  Jtme  30,  1532^ 
enjoihing  the  ministers  to  preach 
the  GtMipel  '  sans  melange  d'inyen^ 
tions  humaines ; '  orthat  of  January 
16,  1537,  ordering  all  shops  to  ho 
shut  on  Sunday  duritig  the  time  of 
sermon;  or  the  still  more  startling^ 
entry  of  April  1538,  forbidding' 
Calvin  the  pulpit  if  he  revised  to 
administer  the  Supper  *•  h  lamani&re 
de  Berne,'  i.e.  with  unleavened 
bread. 

Nothing  indeed  oan  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  to  represent 
Calvin  as  an  ecclosiastieal  despot^f 
the  head  of  a  Theocracy,  encroaoh<» 
ing  on  the  province  of  the  civil 
power,  and  dictating  stem  decrees* 
to  an  obedient  council.'*  The  fact 
is,  that  his  whole  life  at  Geneva^* 
especially  during  the  first  years  of 
it,  was  a  continual  struggle  with 
the  Council  to  gain  some  degree  of 
independence  for  the  Church.  What 
authority  he  did  exercise  arose 
entirely  from  moral  influence ;  over 
and  over  again  in  his  corro« 
spondence  lie  complains  that  he  is 
unable  to  maintain  discipline ;  once 
he  declares  tliat  he  will  be  compelled 
to  quit  his  post  sooner  than  give 
tho  Lord's  Supper  to  open  despisers, 
who  boast  of  their  contempt  for  the 
Pastors. 

It  was,  then,  no  easy  or  pleasant 
ix>st  that  Calvin  undertook  when? 
he  consented  to  remain  at  Oenera^ 


>  iitnh'f  H  lea  Ritr^t  du  Uman,  par  H.  Raj,  p.  72. 

*  Aincdtt*  Koj,'**!,  L'EtjHse  etCEtat  a  Gmeve,  p.  7. 
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And  what  made  his  position  all  the 
more  irkaome  was,  that  no  proper 
ftrraagement  Beems  to  have  been 
made  for  his  renrnneration.  In  fact, 
he  was  engaged  at  first  i-ather  as  a 
lectnrer  on  Scripture  than  aa  a 
preacher  Bbrictly  bo  called.  In 
February  1537,  six  months  after  his 
arrival,  we  find  in  the  Register  of 
the  Council,  '  On  donne  six  ecus 
au  Soleil  i  Canvin  soit  Calvin,'  vu 
qn'il  n'a  encore  guerea  re9u  j'  and 
in  October  1541,  'Gage  consider- 
able donn6  h  M.  Calvin,  a  canse  de 
son  grand  savoir  et  de  ce  quo  les 
passana  Ini  content  beanconp.'  It 
Beema  indeed,  from  thin  and  other 
notices,  that  although  there  were  at 
this  time  hostelries  at  Geneva  where 
a  traveller  and  his  horse,  the  former 
'dinant  de  bceuf,  de  monton,  et  de 
ponle,'  could  be  lodged  and  boarded 
for  ten  bous  a  day,  yet  the  numerous 
Protestants  who  in  that  unsettled 
time  pnased  through  Geneva, 
driven  perhaps  by  persecution  from 
their  homes,  with  but  little  provision 
for  their  journey,  quartered  them- 
selves upon  Calvin  as  the  liost, 
like  Gains,  '  of  the  whole  Church.' 

In  truth,  Calvin'a  position  at 
Geneva  was  one  which  would  have 
been  nntcnable  escept  for  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dependence altogether,  or  one  who 
felt  himself  strong  enough,  in  case  of 
need,  to  brave  the  '  Civium  ardor 
prava  jnbentiom.'  In  the  Register 
for  March  11  and  12,  1538,  wo 
find,  '  On  defend  anx  nredicateurs, 
et  en  particalier  ii  Fare!  et  a  Calvin, 
de  se  m^ler  de  la  politique.'  This 
was  an  order  which,  however  con- 
sonant with  the  views  of  onr  day, 
vrould  be  intolerable  to  a  preacher 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  who  felt 
himself  as  little  restricted  in  his 
teaching  as  a  Hebrew  prophet ; 
lAtimer's  aermons,  for  example,  are 
fiill  of  what  a  modem  congregation 
would  proscribe  as  political  allosions. 


And  accordingly  in  le&t  tb 
weeks,  on  the  z^rd  of  A^ 
read,  'On  ordonne  a  Fare) 
Calvin  de  se  rclircr  dans  troa 
paisqu'ils  ne  voalent  pa«  ob 
magistrats,  et  ils  r^pondeg 
bonne  henre,  vant  mieoz  1 
Dtea  qu'ans  hommes.' 

In  leas  than  two  years,  tig 
a^er  his  first  arrival  Ca 
banished  from  the  city 
adoption,  in  company  with  li 
colleague,  who  had  invited' 
remain  at  Geneva.  It  Waa,  hi 
no  sudden  and  unexpected 
of  unpopularity  which  tbni 
upon  them,  but  one  which  tl 
been  for  some  time  looking'  ] 
to.  In  fact,  it  was  inevita] 
a  people  like  the  Geneves^ 
sadden  rebound  from  thi 
yoke  of  the  old  Charcb,  shot 
come  into  rude  collision  wi 
who,  claiming  no  snp« 
authority,  were  endeavoai 
bring  them  into  eubjectiou  t 
obedience.  It  will  be  well 
going  farther  to  trace  tUxol 
canses  which  led  to  the  6 
plosion.  The  first  snbji 
contention  seems  to  have  I 
Confession  of  Faitb.  On  ( 
arrival,  the  Church  posad 
kind  of  formula,  except  iJ 
people  in  council  geoer&l  »i 
bad  declared  in  May  1536, 
voulait  rivre  selon  i'Kwig 
parole  de  Dieo.'  Bnt  aocM 
the  ideaa  of  that  age  k  mod 
was  insnflicient  for  ChHstiai 
and  Calvin  and  Farel  nnde) 
draw  np  a  Confession  of 
which  was  presented  by  Ul 
to  the  Council  of  Two  Uni)4 
sanctioned  by  them  in  < 
1537.  It  is  probable  tbnt  in 
ing  the  Confession  the  Com 
no  intention  of  doing  taat 
giving  a  general  adkesiou 
statements  of  doetnne, 
committing  indj^idiul   t^tit 
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:ails ;  bnt  Calvin's  ideas  went 
tjond  this.  He  desired  that 
citizen  should  personally  for 
Lf  declare  his  acceptance  of 
tides  of  belief  which  he  had 
L  up,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  April 
it  was  decreed,  on  the  demand 
Pastors,  that  a  house-to-house 
ion  should  be  made  by  the 
»  and  other  officials  to  de- 
the  adhesion  of  the  in- 
ints.  This  strong  measure 
perhaps  have  been  adopted  as 
;k  upon  the  Anabaptists,  who 
beginning  zealously  to  pro- 
3  their  views,   and  who  had 

gone  so  far  as  to  challenge 
and  Calvin  to  a  public  dis- 
n ;  but  however  this  may  have 

it  was  not  from  the  Ana- 
;ts  that  the  opposition  arose, 
-ty  was  beginning  to  assume 
lable   dimensions,   under  the 

of  Libertines,  whose  avowed 
<  was  to  check  the  encroach- 
.  of  the  Pastors  on  the  liberties 
e  citizens ;  many  men  of 
)n  and  weight  either  joined  it 
f  or  gave  it  a  secret  support ; 
le  question  of  subscription  to 
confession  became  at  once  a 
ig  point.     Already,  in  May 

tbo  Council  seem  to  have 
2ted  that  they  had  gone  too 
nd  to  have  been  inclined  to 
y  their  decree ;  they  voted, 
•u  sera  tenu  de  se  conformer 
rticles  de  foi  le  mieulx  que  se 
I.*  But  in  July  an  order  was 
that  the  people  should  be  con- 
.  to  St.  Pierre  in  their  divisions 
clare  if  they  would  observe 
jnfessionornot.  This  brought 
rs  to  a  crisis.  Many  refused 
Lie ;  from  one  whole  street,  the 
ies  AUcmands,  probably  the 
!nce  assigned  to  Grerman  im- 
.nts,  not  one  appeared.  The 
oil  were  in  a  difficult  position. 

had   gone   too   far  to  draw 

and  yet  they  did  not  wish  to 
matters  to  an  extremity.  On  the 
of  October,  on  the  proposition 
rel  and  Calvin,  they  decreed 


that  all  who  had  not  signed  most 
do  so,  and  on  the  12th  of  J^ovember 
all  who  refused  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  city.  But  this  deoree  was 
found  impossible  to  execute.  Loud 
complaints  arose;  the  Libertines 
brought  their  party  organisation  to 
bear,  and  in  the  municipal  electiona 
of  February  1538  they  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  Council. 

The  name  of  Libertines  has 
sometimes  caused  a  mistaken  im* 
pression  that  the  opponents  of 
Calvin  and  Farel  were  men  whose- 
irrogularity  of  life  led  them  to 
rebel  against  the  discipline  which 
the  Pastors  desired  to  enforce. 
Such  men  there  probably  were 
among  them;  wherever  there  is 
a  party  of  liberty,  a  party  of 
licence  is  pretfy  sore  to  try  to- 
march  under  its  banners ;  but  the 
leaders,  some  of  whom  had  been 
friends  of  Calvin,  were  probably 
men  who  had  no  private  ends  of 
their  own  to  serve,  bat  who  on. 
public  grounds  resented  the  attempt 
to  enforce  a  discipline  which  expe- 
rience has  since  shown  to  be  im> 
possible,  and  which  would  not  now 
be  attempted  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  fanatical  sect.  Not,  however, 
that  we  ought  on  this  account  to 
sympathise  with  the  Libertines* 
They  were  no  doubt  fighting  the 
battle  of  what  in  our  day  is  known 
as  religious  liberty ;  but  relieioua 
liberty  is  a  conception  not  01  the 
sixteenth  but  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  if  a  few  advanced 
minds  were  feeling  after  it,  society 
in  general  was  not  ripe  for  it.  The- 
idea  of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary 
association  for  religious  purposes, 
existing  separately  from  the  civil 
society,  haa  not  presented  itself  to 
men's  minds ;  the  Church  and  the 
State  were  simply  expressions  de- 
noting  the  religious  and  the  secular 
aspect  of  one  and  the  same  society;, 
the  Council  as  the  supreme  autho- 
rity had  the  right  to  regulate  not 
onlv  questions  of  tauition,  of 
pohce,    of  justice,    but    also   all 
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natters  relnting  lo  religion  and 
Woraliip,  and  even  to  the  pro- 
nietiea  of  iudividnal  and  fninilj- 
ife.  For  example,  in  addition  to 
interference  witli  B on i van! 'a 
domestic  arraiigements  alladed  to 
'  I  a  previous  article,  wo  find  in 
le  Begiater  of  tie  Couucil  for 
Octobet-  30,  1537,  'Une  eponse 
£tant  aortie  dimatiche  dernier  aveo 
rbeveax  plus  ahattUB  qu'il  Tic 
fie  doit  fiiire,  an  qui  eet  d'un  inaa- 
B  excmple  et  conti-aire  a.  ce  (jn'ou 
r  vvangeliHe,  on  I'ait  mettre  eu 

Erison  aa,  maltrussc,  leu  dens  qui 
ont  menees  ct  civile  qui  t'a  L-oifi'ee.' 
\Ajid  again,  October  1538,  '  Di-fenBG 
cl'aller  de  nuit  par  la  ville  apres 
neuf  henres  pour  jouor,  tavorner,' 
Ac.  A^u,  in  January  1538,  when 
"the  Paetors  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment to  any  who  bad  refused  to 
subscribe  tJo  the  CQafoHsion  of 
Saith,  the  Council  paMaed  a  brief 
mt  decisive  decree,  'Est  an-este 
[n'on  ne  refuse  la  Cene  a  personne.' 
\jxd  after  the  expulsion  of  Calvin 
xmd  Farel,  the  ministers  profess 
.iboir  readiuesB  to  administer  the 
Xiord's  Sapper  at  Chiistmas  '  selou 
rordonnance  qu'it  plaint  i>  Mes- 
jBeignears  de  fairc.'  Nor  does  it 
'appear  that  the  rupture  between 
Calviu  luid  the  civil  magistrates 
arose  from  his  objecting  to  their 
Jnterfereni'O  in  ecclosiastieal  mat- 
ters, but  i-atber  from  the  fact  thai 
Ilia  view  and  theirs  differed  on 
important  and  even  foudaniental 
{joints ;  and  where  he  disputed  and 
resisted  their  authority,  notably  in 
the  matters  of  pivaciiiug  and  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, it  was  not  a  question  between 
•Church  and  State,  bnt  rather  be- 
iWeen  clergy  and  laity. 

Such, then,  was  the  quarrel  which 
came  to  a  crisis  in  the  early  part 
153S.  It  turned  tinally  npon 
two  points:  tbe  refusal  of  the 
ministars  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 


Sapper  according  Ui  tLs  Bem^ 
form,  and  tbeir  repadUtioti  of  tl^ 
Conncil's  authority  in  the  ButM 
of  preaching.  The  Conned  41 
manded  tbat  tbe  BcreeM  Til 
should  be  observed  on  Baxlvr  Dtf 
the  Pastors  refused  ;  on  Apiil  u 
Easter  Eve,  the  decree  was  pafva 
'  Arrets  de  detendre  la  ch«uiT  i  Cd 
vin,  s'il  refuse  k  adminiaUY  b  dad 
la  maniere  de  Berue.'  GroMt  cxeiM 
ment  pre>-ailed  j  on  Easier  dkm^ 
iug  tbe  churches  vrere  crowilaj 
Calvin  appeared  in  the  palptt  ^ 
St.  Pierre,  Farel  at  St.  Ocrnil 
both  refused  to  ndmiuBtrr  dl 
Sacrament,  on  the  ground  tbat  ih 
congregation  were  nut  in  a  fitlU 
frame  of  mind  to  rcwnrp  it;  A 
EBst«r  Monday  their  luutialiaiea 
was  decreed  by  the  Conncil  o(  W 
Hundred,  and  on  Tnesday  ii  wi 
confirmed  by  the  (jreneral  Comnii 

It  is  not  a  little  reiuarkabl*  tibi 
Bonivard,  who,  as  ne  have  mm  i 
a  former  article,  bad  now  bem  tl^ 
year:)  out  of  his  dnugeon,  and  h^ 
found  tbe  new  order  of  iMld 
establisbed  et  Geneva,  bad  faraMl 
such  an  issne  of  eventa.'  '  X^ 
liated  tbe  priests,'  he  snid,  *boaoiri 
they  were  too  like  yonrsclrw;  J«l 
will  bate  the  preachers  becMl 
they  are  too  unlike  von,  &Dd  ia! 
couple  ot  years  you  will  get  rid  i 
tbom,  without  paying  t^em  C| 
their  labours  except  with  sttipal 
The  miiu  of  the  world,  looking;  fl 
as  a  disinterested  spoctfttor,  ta^ 
that  the  restless,  nnmly  popo)) 
tion  of  Geneva  will  not  TviM 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  disciplia 
unsupported  by  supera&tnr*]  pn 
l«nsion3,  that  for  Ihcm  '  new  l^ 
byter  is  bat  old  Priest  writ  h^rf^ 
and  that  Laving  refnscd  to  do^ 
nbeu  the  Pope  piped,  tbpjr  wv^ 
not  likely  to  lauient  when  C*M 
mourned  to  them. 

The  movements  of  Calrin,  &nt\ 
Berne  and  afterwards  to  StfBBbnij 
where  be  spent  the  groter  |Mrt  I 
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ne  of  l^^iflhineajb, .  do  not  &11 
3. our  ^objecti  but  ^ometluDg . 
oe  wd  of  theooorsQ  of  evento 
meva  during  his  absence.  If 
>ppoiienta  thought  that  his 
bment  would  foe  the  signal  for 
od  of  anarchy,  they  must  hate 

greatly  disappointed.  The 
sil  seem,  in. fact,  to  haVardlk- 
d  an  increased  amount :  of 
y  in  matters  pertaining  .  to 
3n,  as  if  to  show  that  they  at 
were  not  inclined  to  lioei^oe; 
ecember  1538,  a  few  months 
Jalvin*8  departure,  the  CooxMil 
ed  all  strangers  who  had  liot 
lunicated  to  quit  the  city  in 
ays ;  the  following  month  two 
*tant  citizens  were  threatened 
banishment  if  they  absented 
jelves  from  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
^pril,  measures  were  taken 
oting  the  names  of  all  who 
od  to  communicate  on  Easter 

and,  as  though  to  show  that 
anis bment  of  the  ministers  of 
ew  religion  involved  no  inch- 
1  to  favour  those  of  the  old, 
riests  still  remaining  in  C^ene* 
territory  were  summoned  to 
,r  before  the  Council  to  declare 
ler  they  thought  the  Mass 
or  not,  *  Et  ceuix  qui  ia  voul- 
.  main tcnir bonne,  qu'ils  soyent 
ys  cle  la  ville  et  aillent  se 
r     la    oil    on     cliante    ladite 

^  • 

r  was  Calvin  during  his 
hment  unmindful  of  the 
3h  which  ho  had  so  loved.  The 
lal  of  the  cbiof  pillar  of  the  Re- 
'd  faith  seemed  to  the  enemies 
at  faith  a  fitting  opportunity 
L'udeavouring  to  win  back 
ira  to  the  Catholic  fold.  Ae- 
ngly  the  attempt  was  made. 
let,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras, 

0  have  the  honourable  office  of 
ing  again  what  Calvin  and  his 
s  had  destroyed.     Sadolet  was 

1  of  a  very  different  type  from 
v'ho  undertook  the  same  task 


eady  in. thenea^osBlufy, 
de  Sales.  He-  had  been-  ^eoretaiy 
to  IieoF  X^aadiwlui'^  llMtatyDglily 
imbued  with  >tli0  spirit  of  the  Be- 
naissaaee;  Td  ham  probiftbly  the 
Bafbrmationrwmt^hat  Disseift  was  • 
to  the  oldtype^£«glish  cKguitary 
-&ruA  so  much  a^breach  of  eo^esias-  ' 
tioal  unity  as^'Sn'  unoalled'-for  dis- 
turfaande  of  ^tfav  even  tenour  of  life, 
an  uuneceasary  jolting  of  thl»  ooaoh, 
an  interruption  to  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  cultiviatioa  and 
literatme*  Sadolet  aooordingly 
wrote'  a  letter  to  the  Senate  uid 
people  of  GUnevm,  reminditie  one 
curiously  in. its- tone  of  what  a 
welLmeaning  English  rector,  de- 
ploring the.  ttdsteooe  of  'Dissent 
yet .  qmta  vnabls  io  -eompg^hend 
its  niwoti  d^^fi^  udght  address ' 
to  his  NoDoonfonDist  parishioners. 
'  Why  shonld  we  be  separated  P 
Ghri^dans  wore  intended  to  be  one  i 
you  beliere  as  we  do  in  the  funda* 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity;''* 
we  hold  as  yon  do  Uie  avihorify  of 
Scripture :  is  it  not  at  least '  safer 
to  walk  in  the  old  ways,  to  return  to 
the  fold  which  you  ha^e  deserted, 
than  to  wander  in  paths  of  your 
own  choosing  whush  may  lead 
you  farther  than  you  think  V  '  So 
wrote  Sadolet ;  and  though  the  re- 
collections of  the  past  were  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Geneva  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  they  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
still  it  was  desirable  that  be  should 
be  answered,  and  the  only  man 
who  was  really  capable  of  answer- 
ing him  was  in  banishment.  Cal- 
vin, however,  who  was  then  at 
Strasburg,'  was  infomaed.  of  the 
need  that  existed,  and  .lie' -was  not 
the  man  to  hold  •  bAck  like  Achilles 
from  the  fray  on  aoooant  of  his 
wrongs ;  he  replied  to  Sadolet,  and 
apparently  with  such  saocess  that 
his  adversary  did .  not  venture  to 
continue  the  controversy.     It  was 
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probably  in  consequence  of  this 
intorventdou  of  Calvin's  that  men's 
mindB  begun  to  tnm  to  tho  qneation 
of  liis  recall.  In  September  1540 
the  Conncil  obarges  Amied  Feirin, 
a  syndic  wbo  aflerwardB  became 
one  of  Calvin's  chief  opponents, 
'  do  tronver  mojen  s'il  ponrroit 
faire  revenir  Maitre  Canlvin.'  In 
October  a  letter  was  written  to  him 
by  order  of  the  Conncil,  and  ia 
the  same  month  ^  a  decree  was 
passed  :  '  Pour  Tangmentation  et 
I'aTancement  de  la  parole  do  Dien, 
a  it6  ordonne  d'envoyet  qn^rir  ea 
Strasbonrg  Maitre  Jn.  Calvinna, 
ponr  ^tre  notre  ^vangeliqne  en 
cette  ville.'  And  finally  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1541,  the  sentence  of 
exile  was  formally  revoked,  and  the 
Conncil  declares  that  it  holds  Calvin 
and  Farel  '  ponr  gens  de  bien  et  de 
Dion.'  Calvin,  however,  who  had 
lately  married  (bis  wife  bad  been 
chosen  for  bim,  and  the  marriage 
arranged  by  hia  friends),  was  in  no 
bnrry  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  he 
knew  that  it  was  no  easy  task  that 
awaited  him,  and  for  a  while  he 
hesitated ;  bnt  at  length  ho  con- 
sented, and  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1541,  he  retnmed  to  Geneva 
ailer  three  years'  absence,  never 
to  quit  it  more  till  his  death  in 
.S'4. 

It  wonid  be  impossible  in  the 
space  at  onr  disposal  to  follow  ont 
the  events  of  these  twenty-three 
years ;  it  mnat  sofiice  to  tonch  on 
the  more  salient  points. 

I.  In  returning  to  Geneva  at 
the  reqaest  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed, not  by  a  representative 
assembly,  bnt  by  the  General 
Conncil,  of  which  every  citiien  was 
a  member,  Calvin  must  have  felt 
that  hia  first  duty  was  to  introdaco 
something  more  of  discipline  and 
organisation  into  the  Church. 
His  special  difficulty  was  one 
which  has  already  been  noticed — 


therefore  tliG  ConncQ  might  roam 
ably  ezerate  all  legiBtadw  jtnv 
in  a  C  iwnh  in  which  the  iDttiiitel 
didnotdaimto  be  govcmon,bit 
It  paatbrs  and  teacibvrK.  1W 
mm  aa,  bowevor,  must  bav*  IA 
the  need  of  some  body  which  iiboeU 
mora  eompletoly  represeat  Ih 
I  lelioal    aspect  of  the  oalieaal 

h  I  Jinwhicb  they  coold  tbts- 
aeivee  make  tbeir  vrishes  known, fci 
Calnn  lumaelf  n-a.1  not  a  meiaba 
of  thBCmmcilof  Two  Ilandndtil 
long  after  this ;  and  ihia  -n 
supplied  hj  the  institntiim  cf  th 
CanmiAarf,  a  kind  of  ftsn^ 
Choroh  ooninutt«e,  composed  0 
the  ]  atom  and  twelve  laymen,  li 
take  oogiusance  of  matri»oail 
canace  and  '  ponr  liure  des  raasa 
BtzaaoeeiplDBiears  qni  vivttntmtL' 
The  ereeben  of  a  ConaiKtaty  la 
been  nned  by  him  more  tlnacM 
befim  tna  banishment,  bat  Im 
beenilwayt  resisted  by  the  C-ooecfl 
now,  however,  it  waa  conosd* 
apparently  without  oppoailioit.  Bl 
it  would  be  n  groat  inisUk*  t 
inippi  le  that  in  attaining  liia  tibjft 
in  thefletafali^hment  of  tho  Cnan 
t  -,  Oalnc  bail  secured  an  nafi 
pi  mpreniacy  in  the  Chnrvb.  0 
itmi^,  the  Consistory  waaeen 
inuy  reabKt«d  to  the  inSiction  < 
purely  sfriritnal  penalties,  and  d 
Council  le^onsly  assertecl  the  lid 
of  <  nmiv  all  cases  in  the  m 
i  oe.  Even  so  entirely  tccMa 

ti  a  matter  as  the  right  of  r 
]  mg  from  the  Cummiuiion  Wi 
not  allowed  to  the  ConsUtory.  I 
Uaroh  1543  it  wax  reaolnd  in  tl 
Conseil  des  Soixante  *  Quo  lo  Of 
sistoire  n'ait  ni  jnridiotiaB  : 
pnissanoe  de  dSfeodn  la  C^arn,  n 
sentement  d'admoneetor  et  p 
faire  relation  en  r  mO.'  Ahn 
it  is  the  Counoil '        decidea  oa  tl 
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lent  and  the  removal  of 
;,  on  the  question  of  ad- 
to  communion,  on  the 
CO  or  non-observance  of 
even  on  the  details  of 
mrship  and  the  orthodoxy 
)ns.  No  mistake,  as  we 
tfore  remarked,  can  be 
han  to  represent  Calvin  as 
^siastical  autocrat  or  the 
)  Republic  as  a  Theocracy, 
vin's  influence,  though  it 
I  greatly  in  his  later  years, 
purely  moral  kind,  and  was 
i  in  spite  of  formidable  dif- 

these  difficulties,  the  most 
ing  came  to  a  crisis  about 
?ars  after  his  return.  The 
the  Libertines,  though  dis- 
[  and  checked  by  the 
•eaction  which  had  brought 

expelled  ministers  in  1541, 
oeased  to  exist ;  and  it  may 
that  the  endeavour  to 
liscipline,  through  the  Con- 
ind  in  the  Council,  enabled 

itilly  their  forces  and  to 
more  internecine  struggle 
?ir  adversary.  The  first 
g  of  the  coming  storm  was 
1  1546.  Amied  or  Ami 
citizen  of  some  importance, 
1(1  the    office    of    Captain. 

liad  been  a  friend  and  snp- 
'  Calvin.  ^ladame  Perrin, 
,  set'ms  to  have  been  a 
>f  less  austere  principles 
so  wliich  found  favour  with 

ami  she  committed  an 
vliich  brought  her  within 
I  of  the  law.  She  gave  a 
'  was  summoned  before  the 
ry  ;  and  as  she  proved  con- 
is,  slie  was  st^ntenced  to  a 
f)risuiinient.  Her  husband, 
1     heen    jxirticrpii    criminU 

110  proof  iliat   he  actually 

kit  (leneva  for  a  time  to 
roTii  tlie  law  ;  but  Calvin 
1  begged  him  to  sacritice  his 
to  the  pul.»lic  good.     Perrin 


returned,  and  sabmitted  to  a  brief 
imprisonment,  and  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  bear  no  malice  for  his 
somewhat  severe  discipline.  But 
the  next  year  Perrin  was  sent  into 
Franoe  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  In  his  absence  the  irrepres- 
sible Madame  Perrin  broke  oat 
again,  and  this  time  she  was 
banished  from  the  sacred  Republic 
to  Pregny,  a  village  a  few  miles  fronk 
Geneva,  where  now  stands  the 
sumptnons  ch&teaa  of  Baron  de 
Bothschild.  From  this  time  Perrin 
became  Calvin's  bitterest  enemy, 
and  threw  all  his  inflnenoe  into  the 
party  of  the  Libertines. 

Bat  the  'burning  qaestion*  of 
the  Communion  was  stiU  undecided, 
and  now  biased  up  afresh.  One 
Berthelier,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Consistory,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  repelled 
from  the  Sacrament,  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Council.  The  Council 
decided  that  it  was  not  to  bp  refused 
him;  the  Pastors  were  not  to  be 
judges  of  men's  consciences.  At 
the  same  time,*^  they  privately 
requested  Berthelier  not  at  once  to 
press  the  point,  but  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Communion  at  the 
approaching  administration.  It  has 
been  generally  asserted,  that  on  the 
following  day,  September  3,  1553, 
the  Libertines  presented  themselves 
in  a  large  body  at  St.  Pierre; 
that  they  came  forward  to  receive 
the  consecrated  elements,  but  Calvin 
refused  to  administer  to  them  ;  and 
that  they  then  loft  the  church  en 
masse.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  researches  of  M.  Am^^  Boget'^ 
that  this  scene,  of  which  a  painting 
exists  in  the  Mus^  at  Geneva,  is 
imaginary,  and  that  Berthelier  did 
not  in  fact  present  himself.  He 
raised  the  question  again  in  the 
following  November,  and  the 
Council  decided  *  Que  quand  on 
aura  adviso  ici  en  Conseil  que  la 
Cone  se  doibge  bailler  k  quelcung. 


•i'  us  ]>nr:i!!('l  tliin  to  a  nvt  nt  ci  se  iu  the  Diccwe  of  Glouc.ster  and  BristoU 
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cclla  doibge  avoir  lien  sans  retonmer 
an  Consistoire.'  When,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  to  enforce 
this  decree  would  drive  the 
ministers  again  from  Geneva,  the 
Council  suspended  its  operation  un- 
til the  other  Swiss  Churches  conld 
be  consulted  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1554,  Bcrthelier  having  again 
appeared  before  the  Council  to 
-press  his  claim,  the  Council,  greatly 
embarrassed  bj  their  desire  on  the 
one  hand  not  to  appear  to  concede 
the  claims  of  the  Consistory,  and 
on  the  other  to  avoid  an  entire 
breach  with  Calvin,  had  recourse  to 
an  expedient  not  wholly  unknown 
to  tiki  Great  Council  of  the  British 
£m)>ire,  and  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee,** 
The  Committee,  as  has  happened 
since  in  similar  cases,  were  in  no 
hurry  to  present  their  report ;  and 
when  they  did,  the  trumpet  gave 
80  uncertain  a  sound  that  the  matter 
was  no  nearer  a  settlement  than 
before. 

Unable  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory 
on  this  field,  the  Libertines  chose  one 
on  which  they  might  hope  to  enlist  on 
their  side  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  citizens.  For  years,  the  Fro- 
tostaut  Republic  had  been  the  City 
of  Refuge  for  persecuted  refugees 
from  Savoy,  France,  Italy,Gernuuiy, 
ev(^n  England,  who  brought  to  the 
city  of  their  adoption  little  but  the 
faith  for  whose  sake  they  liad  for- 
saken their  homes  and  their  pro- 
perty. These  new  citizens  formed 
the  nink  and  file  of  Calvin's  sup- 
}K)rtei's,  while  the  Libertines  were 
members  of  old  Genevese  families. 
"Was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  Calvin, 
himself  an  immigrant,  shoidd  be 
enabled  by  the  votes  of  aliens  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  citizens 
whose  ancestors  had  fought  for  the 
liberties  of  the  Republic  ?  There 
was  something  to  be  said  for  this 
view :    the   Libertines    might  call 


tb  elyee  ivpraMnDitttliTQi  1 
Gene  ;  bat  old  Genevft  1 
loD  ir  p  le.  Vor  belte 
wo  iheo  fwdoommittB 
MMt  recall  to  *  the  nemm  nori 
mul  broken  uicf  oobLIj  w^ 
put  ■ABM.Bangeiier  bM] 
out,^  to  ftUow  =OeB0f» 
into  the  bMida  of  the  £3 
would  bftTO  boon,  to  ffivo  ■■ 
.  horoldmaotovq,  tboBalMipi 
Dokeof  Savoy.  Itwnoial 
old  story  of  tbe  Jews  and  C 
in  St.  Panl'a  time ;  tbe  W 
might  be  lanel  «fter  thofli 
Calvin  and  his  poity  weio  H 
dren  of  pgomiiw,  tliB  spiritai] 
the  true  inheriton  ol  the  | 
tradifcionB  of  liberty,  of  hIC-i 
ment,  of  progfOMy  without 
Geneva  wonld  be  bat  m 
towna. 

This,  then,  wee  the  baft 
on  whifdi  the  liibertiiieo  vd 
their  last  atrugyle.  Amied 
in  1553  demended  thet  tl 
oitiaens  ahoold  be  deprived 
arms  except  e  eword.  In  tl 
year,  an  aoonntioii  wee  I 
aninstihem  of  eonsfwringti 
GrenerstotfaeKingof  Ken 
1555,  repeetod  oompUnts 
them  were  hrooffbt  beCn 
Gonnoil :  an  enqnuy  wee  o 
bat  befoTB  its  zeeiut  wee 
the  liibertineB  broke  ovt  is 
revolt.  The  p^rtgr  of  ord 
vailed  withont  difllonl^; 
Perrin,  BerihelioTt  end  1 
leader  fled  the  oity;  tfaej  wi 
doomed  to  death  in  their  • 
four  persons  were  eotoelljr  01 
others  had  their  goods  eonl 
and  the  Libertine  party- vnii 
crashed. 

3.  Bat  vre  most  tonoh,  i 
dasion,  on  another  snbject 
has  left  a  dark  shadow  on  1 
tory  of  Calvin.  Long  yean 
the  time  of  which  we  ha' 
been  writing,  in  1534,  when 


»-  Koget,  VEglUe  ct  FEiat,  p.  63. 
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liviDg  at  Paris,  Cahin  had  been 
cballeDged  by. a  young  Spaniard,  a 
refugee  from  the  Inquisition,  named 
.Servetus,  to  a  discussion  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  had 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  for  some 
reason  his  adversary  failed  to  ap- 
pear. After  tliis,  Scrvetus  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Lyons  and  Viennc. 
From  the  latter  place  he  once  more 
entered  into  communication  with 
Calvin,  urging  upon  him  that  the 
reformation  ot  doctrine  had  stopped 
far  short  of  its  proper  goal,  and  in- 
viting him  to  place  himself  at  the 
bead  of  a  new  and  more  complete 
Reform,  which  should  restore 
Christianity  to  its  true  simplicity. 
The  doctrinal  system  of  Servetus 
was,  in  fact,  mere  Pantheism,  and 
be  himself  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  men  who  are  never  happy 
but  when  they  are  displaying  their 
heterodoxies  to  the  public  gaze.  *  I 
hoM  ver}'  peculiar  views,  and  your 
son  quite  agrees  with  me,'  was  the 
remark  of  an  advanced  thinker  of 
the  pi-csent  day  to  a  terrified  Evan- 
gelic:il  mother ;  and  in  somewhat 
the  same  spirit  Servetus  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  startling  Calvin. 
But  In  1553  his  views  had  brought 
him  into  trouble  at  Vienne  ;  ho  was 
coudt'mncd  to  be  burnt — *  Brule 
tout  vif  a  petit  fen,*  in  the  words  of 
tbo  sfiitcnce.  Ho  eseaped  from 
pri>«'n,  and  Hed  to  Geneva.  Here, 
oil  tlie  requisition  of  Calvin,  he 
-vvas  arrt'sted,  and  examined  at  great 
lentrtli  Ix'fbre  the  (N)uncil.  In  his 
examination,  which  lasted  over  two 
months,  he  boldly  maintained  his 
liet<?rodox  opinions,  and  even  chal- 
Ifiiired  Calvin  to  a  public  discus- 
sion, which,  however,  the  Council 
forbadf.  Once  he  went  so  far  as  to 
dcTnand  that  Calvin  also  .should  be 
imprisoned  and  \mt  on  his  defence, 
that  thov  niitrht  tiirht  their  battle 
out  oncMpial  tenns.  It  is  probable, 
ind<.i'«l,as  M.CIuizot  supge.sts,'^  that 
i^ervrtus  had  built  his  hopes  on  the 


snpport  of  the  Libertines,  whc 
this  time  were  preparing  for  t] 
final  straggle ;   but,   if  so,  his 
pectations  were  disappointed, 
found    but    little    support  in 
Council:  the  only  | hope  of  esc 
granted  to  him  was,  that  the  Si 
Churches    were    consulted    bei 
sentence    was   finally  prononm 
On  October  18  their  answers  m 
produced  before  the   Council ; 
without  a  discordant  voice,    j 
nounced  that   Servetus  must   ( 
Accordingly  he  was  condemned 
spite  of  a  final  effort  made  by  Pei 
to  procure  first  his  acquittal,  1 
then  an  appeal   to  the  Counci 
Two  Hundred.  One  more  interv 
took  place  between  him  and  Cab 
but  the  gulf  between  them  was 
passable:  Calvin    held  that  nn 
Servetus  recanted  his  errors,  w 
out  doubt  ho  must  perish  ever! 
ingly,  and  Servetus  was  not  a  i 
to  recant  under  pressure  of  the  i 
of  death.     In   one    respect  Cal 
was  inclined  to  l>e  more  mere 
than  the  Council :  the  sentence  ' 
death  by  burning,  and  Calvin 
deavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  j 
cure  the  substitution   of    the 
terrible    form    of    death    by 
sword. 

And  now  what  are  we  to  sa; 
Calvin's  part  in  this  transactic 
For,  although  the  burning  of  J 
vet  us  for  denying  the  doctrine 
the  Trinitv  was  demanded  bv 
Swiss  Churches,  and  decreed 
the  Council  of  Geneva,  it  is  cen 
that  Calvin  nmst  bear  the  n 
share  of  the  reR|X)n8ibility. 
forming  a  judgment  on  this  i: 
ject,  we  must  bear  in  mind  s< 
|H)ints  which  are  often  overlook 
First,  in  leaving  the  Church 
Home,  Calvin  and  the  Reforn 
generally  had  not  in  the  least  1 
rendered  the  c<mvietionthat  ari 
and  orthodox  belief  is  of  prim 
neeessitv  for  wilvation.  TheChu 
of  (Jeneva  was   not  less   <logm 
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han  the  Church  of  Rome,  only  its 
dogma  was  not  the  same ;  Becondly, 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome  vras  ready 
. enough  io  cast  at  Protestaota  the 
Teproach  of  heresy ;  and  Calvin 
may  well  have  felt  that  here  was  a 
>'great  opportnnity  of  showing  that 
'tiie  chief  Protestant  Chnrch  of  the 
^Continent  was  sotmd  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
.-faith  ;  and  thirdly,  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  idea  that 
a  man  is  not  to  he  pnnished  for  his 
belief,  was  absoluttly  foreign  to  the 
siicteeoth  century.  That  the  magis- 
trate was  bonnd  to  maintain  truth 
as  well  afi  to  execute  jastice  ;  that 
heresy  was  a  crime,  to  bo  ponished 
like  other  crimes,  only  more  severely 
as  being  a  direct  insalt  to  the 
Divine  Majcaty ;  that  the  death  of 
a  heretic  might  be  the  saving  of 
nnnumbered  souls  whom  he  might 
bave  led  to  eternal  perdition ;  tliese 
•were  the  beliefs  of  all  but  a  fen 
advanced  and  solitary  minds.  And, 
therefore,  though  we  may  regret 
that  Calvin  did  not  see  that  Protes- 
tantism necessarily  involved  free- 
dom of  thought,  yet  we  must 
acknowlt;dgo  that,  had  be  seen  this, 
onld  hare  been  three  centnries 
Ivance  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
mnst  he  judged  by  the  standard, 
not  of  the  nineteenth,  bat  of  Uie 
sixteenth  centnrj-. 

In  this  paper  it  has  been  onr  ob- 
ect,  not  tA  wrilii  a  life  of  Calvin, 
mt  to  indicate,  very  imperfectly, 
liis  relation  to  the  city  with  which 


his  name  is  insepambly  connecla 
He  was  not  a  aptritnal  aatoccBJ 
still  less  was  he,  aa  ba  haa  bei 
sttangely  repreaeated,  a  polilia 
dictator:  rather  we  may  nil  hi 
the  Apostle  of  Geneva.  And  ■ 
fact  his  relation  to  the  Chnrdi  i 
Geneva  reminds  ns  not  a  little  i 
St,  Paul's  relation  to  the  Chun* 
of  Corinth  and  Thessalonick  n 
Galatia,  The  combinatiun  of  Ui 
spiritual  pretensions  with  a  TM 
hamble  temporal  positkio  ;  ihc  i 
tense  personal  affection  for  his  hiA 
fat  disciples,  along  with  the  stenq 
and  most  unsparing'  denonciatio 
of  his  opponents ;  the  dcepeat  ft 
sonal  bnmilitv,  along  with  thaon 
fixed  determination  not  to  be  jadp 
of  man's  judgment :  tbeabeeneei 
all  personal  aims,  along  wiUi  d 
utmost  inflexibility  in  asserting  Ij 
[leraon&l  anthori^ :  all  then  la 
tores  are  in  common  to  the  tl 
men.  What  they  have  not  in  M* 
mon,  and  what  seta  ihem  on  I 
altogether  different  historical  lm| 
is  this,  that  after  eighteen  ceataii 
the  work  and  the  teaching  of  fl 
Paul  is  still  fre^ib  and  Uiing  *■ 
fruitful :  whereas  n/>er  three  ed 
tnries  the  work  of  Calvin,  in  *U  j 
most  essential  features,  is  a  tUagj 
history  ;  while  his  teaching,  tk<M| 
it  profoundly  modified  the  befirfi 
his  own  and  the  snccecdiug  oeond 
is  now  merged  in  the  groat  emni 
of  hnman  thought,  and  ndna 
there  with  other  strvttiss  fro^l 
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ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  LONDON,* 

I 
Br  A  Civil  Engineer. 


!E  daily  life  and  movement  of 
London  may  well  be  r^arded 
le  of  ibe  chief  wonders  of  the 
d.  No  subject  of  contempla- 
brings  into  sucb  strong  relief 
ice  the  merits  and  the  defects 
le  English  character.  Side  by 
are  to  be  seen  the  latest  im- 
ements  of  science,  and  the  relics 
istitntions  as  old  as  the  Nor- 
Conqnest.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
kid  that  whatever  can  be  done 
be  energy,  the  skill,  and  the 
th  of  individuals,  is  done  not 
well,  but  probably  better  than 
rhere  else ;  that  whatever  re- 
^8  for  its  execution  the  com- 
tion  and  association  of  indi- 
als  is  done  in  every  possible 
,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ; 
that  whatever  depends  on  the 
om  of  modem  legislation  has 
he  most  part  been  effected  with 
ttle  forethought,  prudence,  and 
tical  wisdom  as  it  is  well  pos- 
for  the  mind  to  conceive, 
lus,  for  example,  we  can  fancy 
more  tremendous  problems,  if 
ed  at  in  advance,  and  without 
aintance  with  actual  facts,  than 
provision  of  the  uninterrupted 
'  supply  of  food  for  upwards  of 
millions  of  people.  We  know 
utterly  the  magnificent  re- 
ces  of  the  French  empire,  when 
di'd  by  a  man  whose  word  was 
broke  down  in  the  attempt  to 
ision  one-eighth  of  that  number 
louths  for  a  single  campaign. 
the  population  of  London  re- 
I's  and  rt»ceives  not  only  daily 
)ns  adequate  for  its  support, 
iaily  luxuries  such  as  are  hardly 
vhere  to  be  found.      The  best 


bntcher*8  meat  in  the  world  (if  we 
except  the  &moii8  veal  of  the  Plain 
of  Sorrento,  honourably  mentioned 
by  Cervantes)  ;  the  finest  fish  that 
sea  or  river  can  supply ;  the  moet 
delicate  poultry;  the  same  of  Eng- 
land, of  Scotland,  and  of  Norway; 
the  most  delicate  batter ;  the  fresh* 
est  and  earliest  vegetables;  the 
ripest  fmit;  gprapes  and  ananas 
from  their  native  soil,  and  from  the 
far  richer  stores  reared  in  English 
hothonses;  pears  up  to  the  price 
of  3o2.  a  dozen ;  flowers  that 
might  deck  a  fairy  wedding; — 
all  these  things  are  to  be  obtained 
in  London  for  their  price  in  silver 
or  in  gold.  And  all  are  to  be  ob- 
tained with  so  much  ease! — with 
as  little  trouble,  or  far  less, 
than  the  country  gentleman  expe- 
riences in  stocking  his  table  from 
his  own  homestead  and  garden. 
The  capital,  the  skill,  the  fore- 
thought, the  labour,  that  must  go 
to  the  provision  of  this  immense 
daily  commissariat,  are  beyond  es- 
timation. Yet  so  easily  does  the 
machinery  work  that  those  who  only 
reap  the  benefit  are  hardly  aware 
that  there  is  anything  extraordinary 
in  it.  It  would  seem  a  far  more 
notable  matter  to  fail  on  any  given 
day  to  procure  the  selected  joint 
or  the  desired  fish,  than  it  doeff  to 
partake  of  a  table  that  is  spread 
with  the  utmost  bounty  of  nature. 
Nor  are  the  purveyors  of  all  this 
goodly  store  at  all  apt  to  oontem- 
plate  the  organisation  of  the  great 
machinery  of  which  they  form  so 
many  interlinking  portions.  Each 
man,  understanding  his  own  busi- 
ness and  looking  to  his  own  profit. 
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works  for  tbo  convenience  of  his 
ciLstomei*s  and  for  his  own  liveli- 
hood ;  and  it  is  from  the  common 
object  and  well-trained  intelligence 
which  lead  these  men  to  work  to- 
gether, and  not  from  any  artificial 
or  prescribed  organisation,  that  the 
unfailing  order  and  success  of  the 
entire  purvejorship  of  the  metro- 
polis arises. 

If  we  compare  what  Londoners, 
as  individuals,  do  for  Ijondon,  with 
what  Londoners,  as  legislators  and 
as  attempting  to  be  rulers,  have 
done  for  that  gi'eat  city,  we  shall 
be  startled  at  the  contrast.  We 
borrow  an  illusti-ation  fi*om  the 
pages  of  Mwriripal  Loud  mi,  a  re- 
cently published  volume,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  patient  assiduity 
in  the  collection  of  information : 

There  are  56  8u{ninitc  dinnions  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  pnrp«jHo  of  the  Building 
Aeti ;  39  for  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment ;  37  for  tlie  purjwses  of  metropolitan 
board  repmsentation ;  30  i>oor-law  unions 
and  parishes  ;  28  districts  of  the  superin- 
tendent registmr;  21  burial  boards;  20 
divisions  of  the  police  force;  16  school 
districts  ;  15  divisions  for  militi;i  purposes  : 
13  county  court  districts  ;  10  school  board 
di^nsions  ;  10  boroughs;  10  gas  companies; 
10  postal  divisions ;  8  water  companies ;  and 
3  separate  county  jurisdictions. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  331 
divisions  overlap,  cross,  and  perplex 
one  another  in  every  imaginable 
way ;  that  they  represent  not  only 
the  useless  multiplication  but  often 
the  contmry  application  of  labour ; 
that  they  betoken  wasted  resouities, 
purposeless  energy,  misdirected 
effoi*t,  prejudice,  obstinacy,  helpless- 
ness, mingled  in  one  mighty  maze, 
and  all  without  a  plan. 

Intermediate  between  the  perfect 
and  noiseless  working  of  that  auto- 
matic energy  to  which  we  first  re- 
ferred, nnd  the  hopeless  chaos  of 
metroi)olitan  government, come  those 
agencies  which,  pai*taking  at  once  of 
private  enterj)rise  and  of  legislative 
organisation,  combine  the  excellence 
of  the  first  with  the  wi'ong-headed 
feebleness  of  the  latter.     Such,  for 


example,  are  the  eighteen  diriiM 
associations  which  discharge  tk 
important  functioiis  of  lighdngn 
watering  the  great  provmee  iHod 
we  call  London.  Originating  in  A 
association  of  private  indiridnli 
these  companies  have  proriU 
works  for  tiieir  respective  sermil 
a  cost  of  more  than  twenty  miDiaHi 
of  money.  They  snpply  6utj  1 
mean  quantity  of  33  gaUoni  d 
water  to  each  individual  inhibitH^ 
delivered  in  his  own  abode,  it  tk 
low  price  of  is.  4d.  per  meiiic  tK 
The  cost,  per  inhabitant,  of  M 
ample  supply  of  the  indiqiendUi 
flaid  is  69. 6d.  per  annum.  Theii 
habitant  jof  Naples  and  of  Liihi 
must  pay  double  the  price  fiirtti 
thirtieth  part  of  the  quantify,  if  k 
gives  the  water-carrier  only  a  ^ 
for  a  gallon.  But  a  gallon  im 
be  an  extravagant  measure.  Lifl 
heat  of  the  Italian  summer  fl 
Neapolitan  buys  irater  hv  fl 
hicchiera,  or  single  glass.  It  n  in 
that  it  is  cooled  with  snow;  a lim 
not  required  by,  and  therebn  1 
supplied  to,  the  Londoner.  Tin 
English  folk  who  require  i 
seldom  apply  it  to  its  most  reba 
ing  purpose,  the  coolinff  of  pi 
and  unmixed  water.  Agsda^  i 
gas  companies,  procuring  their  a 
from  formidable  distances,  keep  t 
thoroughfares  of  London  as  1x^ 
through  the  night  as  thejan 
the  noon  of  many  a  winter  di 
They  supply  for  the  public  ligUl 
London  more  than  a  miUaid 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  a  jear.  1 
private  illumination  they  Bim| 
nearly  twelve  times  asmucn.  ft 
when,  on  the  occnirence  of  om 
those  dense  blinding  fegs  nU 
are  peculiar  to  localities  ^rtMnl 
dampness  of  a  river  valley  is  U 
with  the  smoke  of  fhona^wifa 
chimneys,  they  are  called  imoB 
illuminate  a  double  night  m^l 
course  of  twenty-four  honzii  tk 
neither  flinch  nor  fiul,  altiuNiq 
they  have  to  call  on  their  cuifeoBi 
to  be  economical  in 
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»f  a  doable  allowance  of  light. 

as  far  as  the  first  object  of  the 
iation  —  adequate  supply  in 
;ity  —  is  concerned,  the  gas 
water  companies  may  fairly 
to  rank  with  the  private 
?yors  in  their  claim  on  public 
^ude.  It  is,  to  some  extent, 
wise  as  to  the  quality.  This 
•ring,  absolutely,  to  the  sheer 
Dvidence  of  the  Legislature;  apt 
ro  powers,  and  unapt  to  annex 
spending  responsibilities.  The 
datnre — comprising  under  that 
I   title   not  Parliament   alone, 

every  public  and  private 
)rity  that  was  originally  estab- 
1  in  order  to  protect  the 
c  weal  —  has  allowed  the 
;es  from  which  the  water  com- 
*8  derive  their  supplies  to  be 
ted,  year  after  year,  by  in- 
.ing  and  unchecked  abomina- 
And  when  the  natural  result 
mcR    apparent,    an    outcry    is 

d,  not  against  the  Thames 
lervancy,  or  the  riparian  local 
oritics,  or  the  Government,  or 
Parliament,  but  against  the 
'  Ruffercrs,  the  water  companies 
Lsclves.  With  regard  to  tlie 
companies,  the  Legislature,  in 
ig  them  corporate  powers,  has 
n  no  adequate  heed  to  preserve 
I  from  the  temptation  of  co- 
:'u)<X  into  a  vast  virtual  mo- 
►ly.  It  1ms  allowed  the  sale  of 
A'ilep^ed  article  of  supj)ly  to  be 
«;ed  to  the  metropolis  at  an 
bitant  profit.  Had  the  charters 
10  ^as  companies  provided,  by 
us  of  a  sinkinir  fund  or  other 
ns,  for  the  extinction  of  their 
tal  within  a  given  and  reason- 
time,  and  for  the  reversion  of 
property  thus  paid  for  to  the 
bitants  of  the  metrojwlis,  the 

rate  of    lo   per  cent,   of   in- 
st  might  not  have  been  unjusti- 

e,  if  it  had  covered  theredemp- 
of  the  property  within,  say,  a 

•ter  of  a  centur}'.  But  to  allow 
I  a  charge  in  ]K'r pet  ui ty  was  a 
Kjry  of  the  citizens  for  which 


Parliament   is  altdgethnf'  tmpod' 
sible.  .....  .»i.    i  ! 

At  the  same  time  the  pablib  are 
more  in  danger  of  nttder-Mfftfanat^ 
ing  than  of  oveir-eetimaMd^  the 
services '  rendered  'to  Loddcrtr-  by 
the  gas  Companies: '-'Unfoirhtftately, 
these  bodies  have  ttt>t  yet  beiehiealled 
on  to  furnish  sncfa  Annnal  and  cer- 
tified accounts  as  thoiBe  which  are 
rendered  by  the  wdter-'teoviMmies. 
There  is  thus  a  qiiestSbif 'l:^ii  te  to 
how  much  of  the  kiQlttfns^%s!id-np 
capital  of  8,887,2^61.'  (tidbmg  the 
figures  tabulated  by  Mr.  ¥irih) 
represents  -  bond  fide  expenditure. 
As  to  the  loans  issi^ed,  atoonnt* 
ing  to  1,729,2122.,  the  -same  doubt 
does  not  arise.  The  toiil  tmraal 
expenditure  of  the  cooipAtilte  is 
stated  in  the  ir»fk  -^  quoted  at 
2,767,2661. ;  of  which  2,53i;ef37L  is 
set  down  as  cost  'of  n^aftfdSietiire, 
and  247,535{.  as  that  of'distriba- 
tiou  and  management.  Anundis- 
tributed  sum  of  about  'iro,ooo{. 
goes  in  salaries  and  directors'  fees. 
It  is  probable  that  some  reduction 
might  be  efieoted  in  this  cost  by 
the  consolidation' *x>f  the  services; 
but  there  is  not  n&fr  that  wdetefnl 
rival  expenditure' which'  fdrmerly 
marked  the  fury  of  the«]^as  war. 
The  total  income  M  th^  companies 
is  set  down  B,t^,j^\TgSl/'  Anoma- 
lies exist  as  to  thet^faarges-'for  gas 
made  fay  different-  contjJiilrieB  and  to 
different  daises  of  cofmoitaere.  But, 
if  we  look  '«t  the  laiatter  broadly, 
we  find  that  the  ex|>ehditttrot>f  the 
companies  is  abofet  75  Mr  cent,  of 
their  total  i«Mmi»,.fttltf«  thit  this 
working  profit  of^tfj-pcft^yfent.  on  in- 
come, which  is  littie  more  thaft'half 
of  that  enjoyed,  until  vepf  recently, 
by  the  railwcty  companidiS^does  not 
amount'  to  Air  aveinige  VlKtidend  of 
9  per  cent;  on  the  capitaV.  That 
the  rate  is'  Mgh,  andrtteUf  better  gas 
might  in  msAy  ^nstmnces  be  ex- 
pected fbr  the  prices  charged,  is 
true.  Btlt  we  see  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  ^;as  companies 
are  not  more  onerous,  as  Car  as  the 
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public  are  concerned,  than  those 
given  to  the  railway  companies. 

The   total  capital  expended  by 
the  water  companies  to  September 
30,    1874,   according  to  a  parlia- 
mentary return   (No.   421,  1875), 
was  11,069,659?.     Their  gross  re- 
ceipts in  that  year  were  1,233,683?. 
The  sum  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
prietors was   706,986?.     Thus  the 
working  cost  was  not  more  than 
43  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue — 
a  position  superior  to  that  of  the 
most  prosperous   English  railway 
at  the  present  time,   although  it 
was  a  rate  of  expenditure  formerly 
attained  by  the  Great  Western.  But, 
with  a  working  economy  supeiior  to 
that  of  the  gas  companies,  the  divi. 
dend  on  capital  is  far  lower,  amount- 
ing only  to  6*38  per  cent.   While  the 
metropolis  may  justly  demand  the 
advantage  of  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  and  while  much  may  be  said 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  fluid  sup- 
plied by  some  of  the  companies,  it 
docs  not    appear  that  any  great 
relief  from  the  incidence  of  w^ater 
rates  can  be  expected  by  the  rate- 
payers.    As  in  the  case  of  the  gas 
supply,  a  certain  economy  may  be 
eflected    by  consolidation    of    ser- 
vices.    Against  this  economy  will 
have  to  be  set  ofiP  the  additional  cost 
incurred  by  obtaining  gas  of  higher 
photometric  value,    and    water   of 
greater  purity.     There  remains  the 
question  of  the  difference  between 
the  dividends,  now  declared  under 
the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  proper  rate  of  interest  on 
money  invested  in  industrial  under- 
takings.   The  dividend  and  interest 
accouiLt  of    the   gas  companies  is 
returned  by  Mr.  Firth  at  981,176/. ; 
that  of  the  water  companies   we 
have  seen  to  be  706,986?. ;  making 
a  total  of  1,688,162?.     The  aggre- 
gate of  the  capitals  before  stated 
amounts    to    21,686,157?.,  and   5^ 
per  cent,  on  this  sum  (which  is  not 
a  rate  of  interest  very  tempting  to 
the  capitalist,  considering  the  liabili- 
ties incurred)  comes  to  i|i92|73o?. 


per  annum.  Thus  a  sam  of  aboi 
496,000?.  per  annnm  represents  tl 
difference  between  the  actnal  00 
defrayed  by  the  Londoner,  indndii 
the  profits  secured  bj  Parliament! 
the  adventurers,  for  gas  and  mJH 
supply,  and  what  he  might  expert  I 
pay  if  he  were  entirely  free  &a 
his  existing  contracts.  The  M 
amount  of  gas  and  water  nte 
according  to  the  anthoritiei  1 
have  cited,  is  4,936,881^.  per  u 
num ;  so  that  the  snm  wUdi  i 
may  be  urged  that  the  rtftepiiji 
now  pays  in  excess  of  whift  i 
needful,  is  almost  ezactlj  10  pc 
cent,  of  his  total  rate. 

It  is  less  easy  to  ascertain  Iw 
much  of  the  capital  sum  ( 
21,686,157?.  represents  wisted  n 
ney,  and  thus  threatens  a  propQ 
tionate  loss  to  the  inhabituti  ( 
London.  As  far  as  monej  in 
spent  in  law  and  parliamentB 
costs,  and  other  incidents  of  tl 
gas  war,  no  doubt  it  is  no  mncli  wf 
milk.  But  as  regards  works,  pipe 
mains,  and  all  bond  fide  expend 
ture,  the  greater  part,  if  not  i 
whole,  will  be  ntilisable  when  i 
final  plan  for  the  regulation  of  fl 
gas  and  water  supply  is  sefctla 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  now  Ai 
experience  has  tanght  ns  how  gici 
is  the  demand  for  these  prime  a 
cessaries  of  urban  life,  to  fiyif 
that  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  pi 
vate  companies  that  we  owe  6 
advance  hitherto  made  towards  ti 
full  solution  of  the  problem  of  tl 
gas  and  water  supply  of  Londo 
Were  our  engineenng  ^^nwriwi 
now  what  it  was  in  the  begs 
ning  of  the  century,  we  ahonld  1 
apt  to  regard  a  prospectiTe  00 
lay  of  22,ooo,oooL  as  not  an  n 
moderate  price  for  works  wU 
should  render  possible  pdlioe  si 
sanitary  arrangements  aneh  1 
those  which  depend  on  the  Vhw 
nation  of  the  streets  mni  poU 
buildings  of  London,  and  the  sa 
ply  of  water  from  house  to  hooi 
The  question  of  fire  h 
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ver,  is  hero    involved.     The  ibie    didtanco  honoatli  tlio   auil    of 

e    calamity  which    banisbed  London  is  steadily  dimiuishing.     A 

Plagno    from     our    metropo-  well  was  Htiiik,  in  185 J,  on  thepto* 

id     destroyed    the     hiatoriu  miae^  uf  the  Bank  ut'  England,  for 

esqnenesa    of     Old     London  the  snpply   of    tho  Btmni- engines 

clearing  the  ground  for  a  and  other  rpqairemcntH  of  that  im- 
n  that  was  anything  bnt  port&nt  institution.  The  wise  and 
sflqne,  could  not  have  oc-  aalatary  precaution  of  recording  a 
.  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  supplies  weekly  gauge  of  the  water  iu  this 
kl  by  water  companieit  ench  well  ban  buen  kept  tip  Bines  that 
resist.  'Aboat  74,000  tons  time.  When  lirsl  snnk,  the  depth 
,500,000  gallons,  of  water,'  at  wliich  the  watcrstood  wasnincty 
ing  to  Mr.  Firth,  *  were  feet  below  tho  surface ;  Ibe  ittratum 
n  by  the  fire-engintsin  1874;  pierced  being  the  upper  chalk,  with 
s,  three  fourths  was  taken  band^iof  ilint  a.  Summer  after  sunimer 
he  street  pipes.'  If  we  could  the  It-vel  of  the  well  has  descended, 
lin  the  appro  si  mate  value  of  winter  aRcr  winter  ithasrisen;  but, 
-operty  tlius  saved  from  do.  on  the  whole,  there  bos  been  a  de- 
ion,  or  if  we  couid  determine  preasion  of  the  mean  anuiiiU  level 
nonnt  of  reduction  which  has  of  tho  water  by  fully  thirty  feet, 
aade  in  the  rates  of  insnrance  la  a  stratum  like  the  upper  ch&tk  a 
sequence  of  the  ready  supply  deprci'sioii  of  fiuch  magnitude  re- 
:d  by  the  water  companies  in  presents  nut  uii  {isolated,  bnt  a 
if  fire,  we  should,  no  doabt,  general,  phenoinuiiou.  There  can 
bat,  atler  all,  there  was  but  be  lilllo  itoubt  ihat,  in  other  parts 
room  for  discontent  on  the  of  Luuduu,  the  level  of  the  sub. 
r  the  Londoner  as  to  tbo  oz-  terraueau  water  was  lowered  by  the 
ure  actually  incurred  in  this  execnlton  of  tbo  works  of  tho 
ial  part  of  the  organisation  of  Thaniea  Embankment.  The  peroo. 
iblic  works  of  a  great  city.  lationof  the  great  quantity  of  water 
nust  be   remembered   that,  in  that  flowed  to  rcjilacc   the  roluraes 

particnlara,  all  action  of  indi.     lhro(>  11    bv    I] !i-:  .uf    ■inniiing 

choice    has   almost  entirely  from  i].<.'f'>ijii<<  .:.!-':              .\  waa 

icared.     It  is  no  longer  in  the  so  great  as  to  threaten  the  stability 

of  tho  ordinary  householder  of  one  of  the  noblest  bnildings  in 

o.se  between  tbo  supply  to  be  London.       The    river    terrace    of 

I  from  his  own  well,  and  that  Somerset   House  was    actually  on 

is  delivered  into  his  cistern,  the    move.      Tho    completion  and 

,0  longer  possible  for  bim  to  closing  of  the  Embankment  works 

use  of  tho  water  which  falls  may  have  arrested  this  bleeding  ^ 

premises  fur  domestic  con-  the  springs.     But  the  case  of  the 

ion.      The    prcRsure    of    the  Bank  well  remains  noaffected  by  the 

mass  of  humanity  on  so  cir-  experience  of  the  Embankment. 

ribed  an  area  tends  both  to  Again,  as  to  gas,  the  individual 

id    to  poison  the  wells,  while  Londoner  is  reduced  to  something 

irs  roofs  and  pavements  with  like  Hobson's  choice.     We  are  far 

oducts  of  an  incessant  com.  from  consideringcool  gas,  aaatpre> 

u.     Most  of  the  famons  old  sent  made  and  supplied,  as   the  tie 

t  anil  wells  of  London  are  now  plus  ultra  of    illumination.     With 

,  as  a    sanitary    precaution,  the  great  conveniences  and  advan- 

of  the  great  manufacturers —  tages  of  a  supply  tlius  afforded  are 

I  brewers,  for  example — still  combined  disadvantages  of  almost 

from  (heir  own  wells;    but  counterbalancing  magnitude.    Thus 

iter  which  lies  within  access,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  great 
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readiness  Tvith  which  illnminatioii 
can  be  effected   on  any  scale,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  burners  as   com- 
pared  to  those  furnished    with  a 
wick,    and    the    absence     of    any 
visible  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  lamp 
itself.     Against  this  we  have  to  set 
the  serious  drawback  of  the  liability 
of  the  metropolis  to  be  plunged  in 
sudden   darkness  by  any  violence 
offered  to   the  gas   mains    or  gas 
holdei*s,  by  a  strike  of  the  servants 
of   the  gas  works,  or  by  any  ex- 
plosive accident  occurring  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.     Nor  are 
tbeso  merely  imaginary  evils.    Lon- 
don was  very  near  czperiencing  the 
effects  of  a  strike  not  so  very  long 
since.      And  it  has  occurred  to  the 
present  writer  to  behold  the  city  of 
Naples  plunged  into  sudden  dark- 
ness    by   the     blowing     up    of   a 
steam  frigate,  the  Carlo  Terzo,  in 
the  harbour.      In  that  case  there 
was  no  direct  connection  between 
the  explosion  and  the  mains  or  re- 
servoirs of  the  gas  supply.      The 
occurrence  took  place  about  eleven 
r.M.   on  a  Sunday,  when  the  great 
opera    house    of    San    Carlo    was 
crowded.      Suddenly    every    light 
within    as    well    as    without    the 
building     (with     the     happy    ex- 
ception of  a  few  gas  torches)  was 
extinguished,    with     an    explosion 
as   if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  on 
the  spot.      The  terror,  both  in  the 
theativ  andthi-oughout  the  city,  was 
extreme.      The   pavements  of  the 
streets,  for  a  i-adius  of  nearly  a  mile 
from   the  port,  were  whitened  by 
the  pulvensed  glass  of  the  windows 
of  Ihe  hoiisoj?,   whicli  were  blown 
out  from  their  frames,  and  shivered 
on  the  lava  blocks  on  which  tbey 
fell.     Not  a  house  in  a  large  di.strict 
of  the  city  had  a  window  left  whole 
on  the  following  morning.      It  was 
the   sudden   concussion  of  the  air 
that  was  eaused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  frigate 
that   caused    the  extinction  of  the 
lights.      The    supply   of    gas  was 
forced  back  into  the  pipes,  only,  it 


is  tme,   for  %  Moond  or  n^ 
with  the  >  of  oattiiig  d 

supply  from  ine  flama^  wind 
stantly  disappeared,  andwIiM 
quired  to  be  veUglited  haiH 
supply  of  MS,  that  iMsd 
after  poared  forth  into  iha  i 
sphere,  could  be  oonvwitad 
propernse.  Meantime  it  ^wt 
odonr  through  the  etlj,  sMi 
to  heiffhten  the  akmi.  Tin 
very  abrming  descriptiQii  d 
dent  to  whuh  all  gM  nV! 
exposed. 

Again,  the  effect  of  gas  c 
nervous  organisation  of  thi 
samers  is  bad.  So  greet 
loxury  of  brilliant  Hgfat^  th 
illamination  of  rooma,  pub 
private,  is  generally  mnoh  in 
of  the  light  of  day — to  the 
excitement  of  the  optio  i 
The  qnantiW  of  the  1^^ 
cially  as  reflected  from  p^ 
very  trying  to  the  eye;  an 
who  have  to  read  or  write 
and  especially  those  who  h 
draw  by  artificial  lights  ad 
less  from  the  use  of  a  ghadfld 
or  oil  lamp  than  feom  that 
Again,  it  is  a  welLknown  fi 
no  plants  will  live  in  a  soc 
minated  or  heated  by  gas;  s 
infe^nce  from  the  Tisible  « 
the  escaping  fumes  on  tiie  ve 
economy  to  that  of  iti 
snbtle  effect  on  the  animal  e 
is  not  &r  to  seek.  It  is  tin 
on  the  gronnd  of  oonveniea 
secondly  and  principally  c 
of  economy,  tlmt  the  daims 
to  be  reeaided  as  the 
mode  of  ^lamination  m 

The  supply  of  the  ooalii 
by  the  giw  oompaniea  iim> 
stance  of  the  admirable  wm 
that  system  of  private  sap| 
distribution  to  which  wer 
referred.  From  Janoaiy  Mdt 
31,  1S76,  no  less  than  945454 
of  coal  were  imported  intO'i 
in  1.585  ships;  while  i,, 
tona  were  delivered  by  railn 
most  exelnsively  by  the  Loa 
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^R'orth  Western,  the  Gb-eat  Northern, 
Great  Western,  the  Midland, 
the  Great  Eastern  lines.     Ont 
the  total  imports  of  coal   in  the 
^Kionth    of    March,    amounting  to 
73$^663    tons,   166,144  tons   were 
exported,  or    conveyed    beyond 
limits  of  the  coal  district,  leav- 
for  the  consumption  of  London 
that  month  563,519  tons.  Oat  of 
^^  total  annual  expenditure  (in  manu- 
4Mstaro  of  gas)    of   2,331,037^.,  as 
'Xanchas  i,773,7oiZ.,or  76  per  cent., 
%m  tabulated  by  Mr.  Firth  as  the  cost 
«)£  coal.     The  total  gas  made  in  a 
^oar  may  be  taken,  in  round  num. 
liers,  as   14  milliai^ds  of  cubic  feet. 
3fr.    Firth's  figures,   indeed,    only 
amount  to  about    the  thousandth 
part  of  that  amount,  or,  to  be  exact, 
lo  139959)522  cubic  feet;  but  it  is 
evident  that   an   error  roust  have 
crept  into  the  heading  of  the  tabic, 
and     '  that     thousands     of    feet  * 
Bhould   have    been  put  instead   of 
'feet.'     If    we  consider  that   each 
ton  of  coal  supplies  9,000  cubic  feet 
of   gas,  which  is  somewhat  under 
the  mark  aimed  at  in  gas  works, 
it  will  be  tantamount  to    making 
the    cost    of   coals     to     the     gas 
companies      somewhere      between 
22  and  23  shillings  per   ton.      To 
add    24  per  cent,   to  such  a   price 
for  the   cost   of  manufacture   can- 
not   be    regarded  as   an   excessive 
expenditure. 

Tlie  illuminating  power  of  the 
London  gas  may  be  taken  as  deter- 
mined in  the  terms  of  the  bill 
which  was  prepared  and  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
James  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  and 
Mr.  Goldney,  in  February  1876. 
According  to  the  8th  clause  of  this 
bill,  the  common  gas  supplied  by 
each  company  shall  be  such  as  to 
produce,  when  consumed  at  the  rate 
of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour  in  a 
Sugg's  London  Argand  homer,  a 
light  equal  in  intensity  to  the  light 
produced  by  sixteen  candles.  The 
pressure  at  which  this  gas  is  to  be 
delivered  is  specified  to  be  such  as  to 


balance  a  column  of  water  of 
inch  in  height  from  sunsei 
midnight,  and  of  six-tenths  0I 
inch  in  height  from  midnighi 
sunrise.  The  gas  is  to  be  wl 
free  from  sulphuretted  hydro 
A  maximum  price  is  contempl 
by  the  bill,  with  a  sliding  scale  1 
dividend.  The  price  thus  fix< 
3«.  gd,  per  thousand  feet  of  com: 
gas ;  a  penny  increase  or  decreai 
this  price  being  taken  as  equiva 
to  one  quarter  per  cent,  increaa 
decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  g 
dend.  We  have  before  seen 
the  net  profit  of  the  g^s  oompa 
is  approximately  equal  to  25 
cent,  of  their  gross  revenues.  ' 
rate,  if  maintained,  would  yi 
under  the  terms  of  the  bil 
profit  of  ii^d,  per  thou£ 
feet  of  gas,  so  that  the  relatioi 
which  the  sliding  scale  has  1 
based  is  not  readily  obvious, 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  c 
panics  has  generally  been  regai 
as  the  admissible  rate  of  pr 
But  this  question  is  complicate 
the  doubt  how  far  nominal  ca] 
represents  bond  fide  useful  expe 
ture.  We  trust,  however,  ■ 
enough  has  been  said  to  indi 
the  broad  principles  on  which 
subject  ought  to  be  discussed. 

We  have  as  yet  been  able  onl 
touch  on  the  skirts  of  some  of 
gravest  difficulties  which  und< 
the  perplexed  question  of  the  m 
cipal  government  of  London.  ] 
past  doubt  that  the  actual  stai 
the  metropolis,  in  an  administra 
point  of  view,  is  a  scandal  to 
country  and  to  the  age.  The  n 
nitude  of  that  scandal,  as  vie 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sta 
man  or  the  philosopher,  is,  howe 
greatly  diminished  when  the  8 
subject  is  regarded  from  a  prad 
point  of  view.  Our  arrang^m< 
for  governing  our  neighbours 
of  the  most  complex,  perverse, 
g^tesque  perplexity.  Bat,  on 
other  hand,  our  neighbours, 
gether  with  ourselves,  get  on 
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narkably  well  in  those  roattere  in 
which  there  is  no  ma&ner  of 
Government  interference  about 
them.  In  the  first  of  all  problems 
as  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  city — 
its  daily  pixjvisionment — wbero  no 
legislative  interference  thi-ottlea 
the  energy  of  private  industry,  a, 
etnpendouB  machinery  is  in  daily 
movement,  with  imperceptible 
friction,  and  with  admirable  succeBS. 
It  is  precisely  bs  we  advance  from 
the  field  of  private  energy  and  in- 
Btinctive  combination  to  that  of 
legifllativo  interference,  that  we 
find  imperfections  creep  in.  It  does 
not  follow  that  legislative  inter- 
a  be  dispensed  with.  But 


it  does  follow  that  i 
blem  is  not  so  hopcle*.  ,  

may  at  first  be  imagined.  U 
we  have  done  ourselves,  h 
nnfailing  instinct  of  our  intli 
energy,  be  admirable,  whilf 
we  have  attempted  to  B 
artiScially,  and  to  regokU 
by  men  of  talk  than  by  B 
action,  be  contemptible,  we  k 
least  a  very  broad  hint  u 
direction  in  which  weoaght  I 
when  we  endeavour  to  Bwet^ 
some  of  the  numerona  baD 
mischiefB,  and  anomalies  wlii 
fett«r  the  indaatry  and  im^i 
welfare  of  the  metropolis 
British  Empire. 

F.I 


WHEN,  in  183s,  the  rotten  and 
(corrupt  manicipal  institu- 
tions which  existed  thronghout  the 
kingdom  were  extinguiabed,  and  a 
reform  baaed  on  the  sonnd  principles 
of  repreaeutatiou  and  responsibility 
was  brought  abont,  London  was 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  that 
most  important  measure ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  ibe  ^lartial  reform 
effected  in  1855,  to  which  reference 
will  bo  hereafter  made,  the  metro- 
polis has  been  denied  advantages 
and  privileges  which  the  smallest 
provincial  town  can  claim.  The 
City  of  London  was  not  oven 
tonched  by  the  logislntion  of  1855, 
And  it  remains,  aa  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  truly  remarked,  'the  only 
anreformed  corporation  in  the 
kingdom.'  The  exclusion  of  the 
metropolis  from  the  beneficial  re- 
form of  1835  arose  from  two  causes  : 
the  one  being  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1 S33  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  mnnicipalitiea 
and  local  government  in  towns 
thronghoat  the  kingdom  did  not 


iuclnde  London  in  their  Brrtij 
which  was  presented  to  Fu 
in  1834;  the  other  being  6 
poBcd  pecu-liar  position 
metropolis  as  contradislin 
from  all  other  towns.  TM 
reason  soon  ceased  to  applyj 
Commissioners  in  1837  iiM 
second  report,  which  wMI 
con  lined  to  ihe  coudition  of] 
The  Report  is  a  very  Taltal 
though  tho  suggestions  tt< 
lack  that  precision  oad  d«ft 
which  might  hare  bwn  4 
at  the  hands  of  snch  vctryi^ 
In  the  meantime,  howereF,! 
ment  had  dealt  with  the  Bj 
corporations  thron^ont  tl 
vinces,  the  condition  of  "i 
shown  by  the  first  reportj 
bad  as  to  brook  no  d^f ;; 
the  Commissioners  did  nl 
ciently  press  Uie  wMit  oj 
in  London,  the  omittT  l| 
mitted  to  drop ;  nml  oAi 
Tsissionerd  had  to  bs  if 
fresh  evidence  taken,  m)d| 
to  elapse  before  il 


i  taken,  mM| 
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ndon  meanwliile  getting 
to  worse.  What  princU 
iceii  the  Royal  CommiB- 
hesitate  recommending  n 
iieasnre  of  reform  (ihongh 
they  saw  no  reason  why 
i)ioii1d  be  exceptionally 
d  not  placed  in  a  position 
other  iDunifipaiides)  waa 
inoe  of  the  City  Corpora- 
nrged  tliat  they  possessed 
era  to  effect  all  necessary 
in  within  not  merely  so 
!  city  proper  went,  bnt 
•hole  extent  of  the  metro- 
[  their  diiiLinct  promise  tu 
nore  than  questionable 
Corporation  possessed 
'  tfaey  alleged  they  had, 
ng  by  results,  it  is  more 
»ble  tltat,  even  if  they  had 
\  they  uever  intended  to 
I  to  fnlBl  tbeir  promise. 
ate  -no  steps  have  ever 
ji  to  give  eflect  to  the 
And  moreover,  the  Cor- 
by that  wisdom  which 
ses  all  its  actions,  took 
avert  the  evil  day,  and, 
Ig  Lord  John  Russell  as 
B  members  for  the  City, 
Joally  aileuced  the  princi- 
that  hud  proclaimed  the 
iform  in  the  Corporation, 
nas  nothing  aftei  ikll  so 
ipbional  in  the  state  of 
that  time  to  distinguish 
ieveral  other  boron gh a 
ltd  to  undergo  reform. 
'  of  Loudon  alone  had 
iiistitattons.  The  metro- 
de  was  ntterly  destitute 
The  City  was  governed 
Fters  obtained  from  several 
Ls  London  grew  in  im- 
and  power,  which,  of 
im  the  fact  of  its  being 
il  of  the  kingdom,  the 
the  sovereign,  and  the 
lie  legislature,  It  did  in 
narked  degree  than  any 
rn  or  city,  it  ovcrloapt 
■rial  limits,  and  outside 
Vhich  in  the  course 


of  time  have  become  merged  into 
one  huge  province  covered  with 
houses.  The  City  maintained  ex- 
clusively the  municipal  privileges 
conferred  by  the  charters ;  the 
suburbs  were  merely  portions  of 
many  parishes,  and  subject  to  p^ 
rochial  rule,  save,  as  wiia  the  case 
in  many  localitien,  where  local 
Acts  of  Parliament  created  a  dif- 
ferent statu  of  thingfi. 

SqoIi  was  the  bondition  of  Lon- 
don in  1834 — similar  in  all  rft- 
spect'i  to  many  a  provincial  city 
and  town.  One  instance  will  ahow 
this.  If  we  take  Bristol,  there  tha 
city  occupied  bnt  a  siiiall  area  aa 
compared  with  the  town  created 
by  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
Its  citizens  In  modem  times. 
The  city,  small  ae  it  was,  was 
the  only  part  of  Bristol  having 
municipal  government.  Thesuburlw 
were  mied  under  the  parochial 
system.  Bat  the  Commissioners 
of  1834  recommended  that  in 
Bristol,  as  elsewhere,  the  limit  of 
the  municipality  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended so  aa  to  comprise  In  one  I10-, 
mogeneouB  mass  the  whole  modont' 
town.  Upon  that  principle  Pat^' 
llament  legis'ated  in  1835.  The 
case  of  Bristol  was  identical  with 
that  of  many  other  towns,  and  it 
was  identical  also  with  London. 
This  the  Commissioners  themselves 
admitted  in  their  report  in  1837. 
when  they  confessed  they 
reason  why  the  course  Parliament 
had  taken  with  Bristol  and  other 
places  should  not  be  applied  to  thftj 
metropolis. 

In  the  general  mnnicipal  reforUi 
Parliament  adopted  aa 
cardinal  principles  the  reoom-' 
menJation  of  the  Commissioners 
'  to  inclnde  the  whole  of  the  modem 
town  within  the  new  boundary.' 
This  was  done  with  regard  to  Par- 
liamentary boroughs  in  1833,  and 
the  same  principle  was  adopted 
183s  for  mnnicipal  purposes.  I 
the  most  importao*'  *  ciple 
all  was  that  to  J    ~ 
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which  existed  almost  everywhere 
'  where  the  corporate  bodies  erist 
indcpeudontly  of  the  commnnilies 
among  which  they  are  fonnd,  where 
the  coqrarationa  look  upon  them- 
selves, and  ape  looked  upon  by  the 
iohabitants,  as  separate  and  ex- 
clnsive  bodies,  and  in  which  &1I 
identity  of  interest  between  the 
corporation  and  the  inhabitants 
has  disappearetL'  The  principle 
was  the  making  the  guTeruing 
anibority  elective  by  the  general 
ratepayers  of  the  town  or  city. 
In  very  many  borougbs  the  cor- 
pomtions  were  ntterly  independent 
of  the  inhabitants  and  were  self- 
elective.  From  this  glaring  defect 
the  City  of  London  was  practically 
free,  fur  there,  from  very  remote 
times,  the  election  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  CoonciUora 
has  been  vested  in  the  citizens ; 
thongh  the  electorate  was  not  of  the 
moat  popular  kind.  Bnt  that  ad- 
vantage did  not  extend  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  City  area,  which  covers 
barely  700  acres  of  ground,  and  in 
the  70,000  acres  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis  stands,  chaos 
reigned  supreme.  Out  of  the  entire 
metropolis,  the  City  alone  had  any 
pretensions  to  municipal  govern- 
ment, for  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Westminster  as  other  tliaii  a  mere 
phantom,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  nominal  existence.  The  rest  of 
the  metropolis  was  tinder  the  pa- 
rochial system  of  local  government, 
with  thi.i  additional  complicating 
influence,  that  iu  many  places  where 
the  owner  of  a  large  estate  con- 
verted his  fields  into  building  plots, 
a  local  Act  of  rarliament  bad  to  be 
obtained  to  regulate  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  district  proposed  to 
be  built  npon.  There  was  also  a 
Metropolittm  Commission  of  Sewers, 
comprising  no  less  than  1,065  mem- 
bers, empowered  to  superintend  the 
drainage  of  London  outside  the  City . 
In  1847  that  commission  was  re- 
winced  to  twenty-three,  then  cl 


to  thirly-foiip,  afitrwiHs 
ing  between  eleven  and  ■ 
members.  Of  ihia  ootominii 
that  can  be  said  is  that '  't 
sacceGEfnl  in  fae*ping  np  ie\ 
little  else.'  Under  many  < 
local  acts  (and  these  acts  nnn 
over  three  hnndred)  tbe  gon 
board  were  self-elective,  wil 
tenure  of  office,  rales  werr 
and  spent  without  the  sli^b 
sponsibility  to  the  rated.  H 
condition  of  London  had  tM 
bye  word  and  a  di^jaee. 

This  was  the  state  of  a&iti 
in  1854  a  Boyal  Comnnsnt 
issued  to  inquire  into  tbe  { 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  I 
don.  The  Commissioners  li 
Right  Hon.  n.  I^bottchore 
wanls  Lord  Tannton),  Kl 
Pattcson.  and  Mr.  (aftenru 
George  Come  wall  Lewis, 
examined  a  large  number 
nesses,  both  favourable  xa 
vonrabie  to  the  CorporatM) 
a  large  mass  of  importanta 
and,  on  the  whole,  made 
valaable  report^  sn^eslii 
thorough  reforms  of  the  C 
poration,  so  as  to  brnf 
harmony  with  the  le^i^ 
1835.  In  some  respects  I 
posed  to  apply  to  the  Coi 
even  more  advanced  nfca 
those  comprised  in  th«  ) 
Corporations  Act,  In  tha 
however,  they  offered  socni 
ou  the  general  qne&tion  < 
politan  government  (wit 
they  had  really  nothinj;  | 
theBCope  of  their  inqoirvw) 
to  the  state  of  the  Corp* 
the  City),  which  cominji  fi 
carried  very  great  weigi-ht, 
sideriog  tfaose  saggestionB, 
bebomein  mind  that  they  o 
in  a  gratnitous  expression  Q 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  g 
evidence  before  tbem.  Wl 
the  question  whether  he  tj 
advisable  to  extend  the  lint 
City   so   as   to    include   tt 
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nswer  ivaa,    '  Yon  have  baneful :  while  tlie  enormmia  popa- 

j'tty  and  its  Corporation ;  latioo,    and     tho     magnitude    and 

n  addition,  seven   par-  diversity    of    the    intei-ests   which 

districts,    and    aa    the  would    be   nnder  the   caro   of   the 

has  already  decided  to  municipal    body  would   render   its 

other  portions  of  the  admintstnilion    a    work   of    iusur- 

as    parliamentary    bo-  niouiitabla  difficmlty.      Saoh    werB 

!   Legislature   ought  ko  thotiraid  viewsof  statesnientwenty- 

e  work  by  enfranchising  two  ycs^rs  ngn.    With  the  esporitmno 

nnieipal   purposes  also.'  of    years    this    timidity    has    been 

ssionera  appear  to  have  lessened  ;  and  very  few  woold  now, 

ated   by  the  ingenious  we  think,    deem     (even   with    the 

thrown  out  by  the  wily  enoiTnously     increased    population 

vo  of  the   City.     '  We  of  this    day)    the    government   of 

d,'  they  said,  'if  an  at-  Jjondon    too    big    for  one   centml 

made  to  give  a  mnnicipal  body.      ilodem  .   eKperienco     has 

1  to  thcentire  metropolis  well-nigh  dispelled  tJie  unfounded 

extension  of  the  present  fears  which  lay  at  the  foundation 

of  the  City,  the  utility  of  the  cautions  recommendations  of 

tent   Corporation  as  an  the  Commissi  on  erx  of  1854,   while 

snited    to    its    present  recent  legislation  clearly    tends  to 

I  would   be    destroyed  ;  bring  us  yearly  nearer  a  system  of 

'  same  time  a  municipal  a  uuii«d    local  administn^iou    for 

ion  of  an  excessive  mag-  Loiidou.     Wo  have   the  education 

therefore  ill  adapted  to  of  the  whole  metropolis  under  one 

f  the  other  parts  of  the  hoanl  of  management.     The  Metro- 

iFonld  ho  created.     But  politan   Avylnms    Hoard    exorcises 

i-ason  why  the  benefit  of  full  jnriBdietimi  ovw  tbrwholoaroa. 

iKtitntioits  should  not  be  as  does  aUo  the  Metropolitan  Boanl 

I  the  rest  of  the  metro-  of  Works  in  eertain  matters.    Kven 

division  into  municipal  with  all  their  hall-hettrtcdneHS  the 

li  piiKRcKsinsf'amnnicipal  Commisaioneta  of  1S54   made  one 

of  ils  own.'     The  Com-  valuable    siig^ei^tion    to    the   effect 

a|i|H'ar    to    have    been  that,   if    (he    Legislature    adopted 

t  III' fact  that  the  sngges-  some  such  scheme  an  l!i^  creatiim 

y  r:idipal  reforms  which  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  into 

.11  the  Corporatiim  wore  municipal,  distncts,  there  should  be 

•iirv  that  it  was  an  in-  established over«Jl. a  sapreme  board 

suited  I'vcii  to  its  limited  of  works,  to  bo  entrusted  with  the 

lilt  if  they  were  carried  performance  of  weeks  common  to 

they  wonld  practical!}'  the  whole  metnopolis,  to  the  exola* 

■lion  of  the  oW  Corpora-  sion   >  vcn   oi   lUv   I'iiv   t'urpoLiitii.ri 

area    of   London    is    so  beyoi^nl    a     I'vpieNeiitiitiuu    uri     the 

louglil,  that  thedwellers  board. 

w.uiM  know  little,  and  In   1S55  rlie  Munici{isl  Corpora- 

r  ilic  state  of  Ijimbelh  ;  tion  Act  liad  been  tried  for  twenty 

hilt   might   be  meat  for  yeats.  iind  had  prodnrcd  a  change 

wii  would  be  poi.son  in  over  lownx  the  ^onelifc  of  which  it 

:ind  that  for  that  reason  was     impoatible     to     uvinrstimate. 

\to   wanting  that  com-  London   in   the  meantime  hud   ran 

nt(<re»it  and  local  know,  riot  in   lonfiiiiim,  ruird,   or  rather 

jtwhioh.intheiropinion,  misnileil  liy  a  niftiiley  of  irreKpon- 

govemment    would     be  sible   Imnrds  having  cunflietjug  in- 

-fect,    if    not    positively  terosis,  mid  waaLiog  Uieir  strength 
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in  squabblin^^  and  in  tlie  grossest 
jobs.     Confasion  characterised  the 
action  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
ratepayers  were  in  a  state  of  abso- 
hitc  helplessness.     To  give  an  idea 
of  the  stilts  of  things  in  1855  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  HalVs  speech  on  introdacing 
the  Bill  for  the  Local  Management 
of    the    Metropolis.      The    Strand 
alone,     between     Northumberland 
House  and  Temple  Bar,  was  under 
no  less    than  nine  distinct  paving 
authorities,  whose  bounds  and  limits 
were    most  perplexing.     In  some 
places     the      entire     street      was 
under  one  authority ;  a  few  yards 
off  the  line  of  boundary  between 
two   parishes    was    the    centre   of 
the  road.     Between  these  parishes 
there  was  a  permanent  fend,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  one  side 
of  the  street  would  be  watered  in 
the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  The  condition  of  London 
was  worse  than  any  township  in  the 
country.     Governed  by  about  three 
liundred   different  bodies  (compri- 
sing, it  is  compnted,  over   10,000 
members)  variously  constituted  and 
•diversely   empowered    under    hun- 
dreds of  local  and  private  acts,  the 
grossest  waste  of  power  and  neglect 
of  work  were  possible.      The  evil 
was  so  great  that  Parliament,  even 
during    the    anxious   days   of    the 
Crimean    War,    had     to    consider 
the   subject.      Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was,   as  we   have  said,   entrusted 
to  bring  in   a  measure.     This  he 
introduced   with   a    speech   which 
showed    he   was    well    acquainted 
with   the    abuses   to  be   remedied 
And  the  anomalies  to  be  removed ; 
but  the  bill  ho  introduced,  which 
afterwards    became    law,   fell    far 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  shortsighted    and    timid   states- 
man, lacking  the  power  to  grasp 
the  subject  he  took  in  hand,  and 
devoid  of  the  courage  necessary  to 
carry  out  an   efficient  scheme  of 


reform.  Even  the  hesitati 
commendations  of  the  C 
sioners  of  1854  were  too 
for  him,  and  his  mind  incl 
that  parochialism  which  1 
had  been  the  source  of  all 
Even  while  admitting  thai 
good  has  resulted  from  thA 
carried  out  by  Sir  Benjamii 
it  is  impossible  not  to  thiol; 
great  opportunity  was  lo 
we  are  inclined  to  attribai 
of  the  beneficial  change  wl 
last  twenty  years  have  sec 
to  the  effect  of  the  pnblicit; 
affects  public  work  in  thef 
than  to  any  improvement 
vestry  system  which  was 
in  1855.  It  is  quite  true  t 
Benjamin  Hall  put  an  en* 
self-elective  permanent  ai 
sponsible  boards  or  com 
and  made  the  members  of 
be  directly  elected  by  the  lat 
It  is  true  also  that  his 
tends  towards  securing  nn 
of  government,  and  that  11 
lishing  a  Board  of  Wo 
effected  a  great  change;  1 
reform  might  well  have  pi 
on  sounder  principles,  and 
his  vestries  nor  his  centn 
are  the  emanations  of  a 
The  usefulness  of  Lord  LI 
reform  can  only  be  judgec 
perience.  The  system  I 
been  in  practice  for  twen^ 
so  that  it  is  not  at  1 
premature  to  subject  it 
criticism,  and  to  indicate  \ 
its  defects  and  shortcomin] 
it  is  full  of  glaring  anomi 
it  is  costly  and  wastefal, 
it  is  inefficient  and  nnsat 
will,  we  think,  be  niani£ 
the  following  brief  revie^ 
past  twenty  years. 

Sir  Benjamin  Uall  faan< 
(excluding  the  City,  of 
devoid  of  anything  lik 
cipal  organisation.  Whei 
his  'prentice  hand  to  re 
chaos  into  order  he  and 
task  of  immense  magnii 
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t  was  an  undertakiug  one  hunilriiii  ami  twenty  members, 
;  well  liave  taxed  the  rendered  tlic  otticc  one  of  such  mean 
city  of  far  abler  men.  imporlance  that.,  except  in  one  or 
n ore  than  an  acquaint-  two  districts,  the  mm  who  onght 
parochial  aflaire,  it  to  contro!  the  local  government  of" 
vigour  of  mind  and  Iha  metrcpolia,  keep  entirely  aloof 
2tion  of  a  great  atates-  from  it.  The  work  which  originally 
very  magnitude  and  (ievo]v<^d  upon  the  vestries  was  con- 
s  metropolis  raised  it  lined  to  lueul  drainage  and  street 
an  imperial  in  its  cha-  improremtuts ;  but  dnring  the  last 
I  to  eay  that  Sir  Ben*  twenty  yeam  they  have  been  oa- 
as  noteqnal  to  it  is  no  trusted  witli  the  carrying  oat  of 
is  memory,  for  he  only  nearly  every  sanitary  measnre  which 
many  others  woold  the  Legijilslure  has  sanctioned — 
kewise.  forming,  in  fact,  the  Local  Boards 
lid  was  to  reduce  the  of  Health  of  the  metrojioliH.  And 
local  anthorities  by  their  conduct  as  such  sanitary  an- 
Tcstries  and  district  tborities  is,  to  say  the  least,  dis- 
ding  the  metropolis,  for  creditable.  They  have  power  to 
■;  into  thirty-nine  dis*  compel  the  disuse  im  habitations 
really  was  a  very  small  uf  und<:<rgroniid  culiars,  but  these 
rorm,  for  it  left  London  unwholeaome  places  are  still,  in 
ider  the  parochial  ays-  many  parts  of  I/ondon,  as  mnch 
oing  this  he  ueitaer  used  as  over.  They  are  authorized 
statesmanlike  recom*  to  establish  mortuaries  in  tbeeevoral 
if  the  Coramissionera  of  districts  ;  in  very  few  instances  have 
he  act  on  the  narrower,  they  exercised  this  moat  necessary 
at,  suggestions  of  the  power,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rs  of  1854.  Perhaps  repeated  corai)liiints  ofcoroners  and 
[  change  effected  was  juries,  dead  bodies  are  alloned  to 
shment  of  self-elected  remain  in  inhabited  rooms — thi' 
n  giving  into  the  hands  MHiivjuf  mni-li  [ul-cliii  fin  .scalltriug 
layers  the  election  of  disease  and  epidemics.  The  Batlu 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  so  and  Washhonses  Act,  except  in  very 
make  provisions  as  to  few  parishes,  is  utterly  ignored. 
election,  that  the  rate-  The  mspection  and  regulation  of 
■^h  it  ought  to  interest  Blaugbter-h oases  and  other  ob- 
are  scarcely  informed  noiioas  places,  which  for  years  had 
hen,  or  where  elections  been  entmsted  to  the  vestries,  was 
ind  the  consequence  is,  so  indifferently  done  that  the  Legia. 
ries  and  district  boards  lature  by  a  recent  measure  liaa 
intents  and  purposes  deemed  tit  to  take  it  out  of  their 
by  the  itifluenco  o£  bands  and  to  confer  the  task  upon 
?r  than  by  the  healthy  the  Metropolitan  Board.  With  re- 
general  body  of  rate-  gard  to  the  public  faealtb,  it  is  true 
J  it  follows,  that  vestrj--  that  every  ri-stiy  has  been  obliged  to 
-awn  principally  from  appoint  a  medical  officer;  bnt  in 
•a — small  shopkeepers,  most  vestries,  wherever  the  medical 
publicans,  to  the  almost  officer  shows  any  signs  of  an  inten- 
ion  of  men  of  position  tiontowork  hiaoffice  withthorongh- 
'nce.  In  fact,  the  di-  ness,  every  obstacle  is  placed  in  liia 
metropolis  into  so  many  way,  and  the  mode  to  win  the  good 
le  districts,  each  with  opinion  of  the  vestry  is  for  thv 
board  of  from  forty  to  officer  to  do  as  littlo  u  pottible. 
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In  many  cases,  also,  these  medical' 
officers  arc  paid  on  a  scale  whicb 
clearly  cannot  command  the  entircf 
services  of  an  efficient  man.  The 
Wandsworth  district,  for  instance^ 
covering  an  enormous  area,  appointer 
four  medical  officers  of  health  at 
the  liberal  salary  of  50/.  each.  I» 
it  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
a  professional  man  can  afford  to^ 
devote  his  best  energies  for  snob 
paltry  pay.  He  must  mainly  de- 
pend on  his  private  practice,  and 
80  far  as  he  attends  to  his  practice 
ho  must  neglect  his  public  daties; 
The  vestries  also  have  been  em^ 
powered  to  establish  free  librarieB 
in  the  metropolis,  but  only  in  one 
parish  has  this  been  done;  and 
elsewhere,  where  attempts  were 
made  on  the  pai*t  of  the  public  to 
establish  such,  the  scheme  was 
thwarted  in  every  instance  through 
the  direct  influence  of  the  yestry- 
men.  They  complain  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  institutions — ^whieh 
really  would  be  very  little — but 
think  nothing  of  spending  30,000?. 
in  the  building  of  a  vestry  hall. 
Such  are  the  firstf  ruits  of  the  vestry 
system  in  London.  And  such  will 
it  continue  to  bear  so  long  as  the 
vestries  and  boards  are  recruited 
from  back  streets  and  beer-shope. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  'parochial 
system,'  to  quote  Sir  William  Praser, 
is  utterly  inadequate  for  metropo- 
litan government ;  and  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall's  scheme  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  creation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  so  %r  as  it  was  an 
admission  of  the  principle  that  Lon- 
don is  not  too  large  to  be  govcAMed 
by  one  central  body,  and  that -the 
highest  interests  of  the  community 
ought  to  be  entnisted  to  the  control 
of  a  municipal  body  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  area  of  the 
metropolis,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  is  as  faulty  as  it  could  be. 
The  Board  consists  of  forty-five 
members — the  representatives  of  the 


City  and  i  1  HdHf-mijtA  i 
and  pariflhea  into  whidi  Lw 
divided  by  be  Act  of  iSc 
City  ia  rapreaeiited  od  <bsl 
three  niAinben,  tts  of  tti 
paiiahea  bavs  two  lufawi 
each,  other  pariabaa  anrcfi 
1^  one  vuuulbttt  eaab,  aad 
iiiTenl  of  tbe  ■nallflr  parid 
united  into  distriote^  iba  < 
aofiymied  aio*  (OpMHated  1 
one  ueoiber,  aaro  in  tta  aai 
diatriote  wbieb  ava  again  k 
getber  tar  tbe  |wgpoaa  of 
one  repieaentafava-  to  tha 
The  olaaa  of  men  on  iba  1 
identioaUy  tba  aaMo  aa  «hoi 
preaenoe  predoiunataaintti 
▼eetriea  by  whom  tbsf  aia- 
and  aa<  a  mie  tbey  ai«^« 
themaalvea.  Tbe  ginfort  d 
to  tiieoonatitationQf  tba  1 
tbe  fisust  tiiat  ita  meaaben  M 
not  diieofely  Ij  tbe  ba^  1 
payers  bnt'bj  tbe  ^aaigiM  1 
trict  boarda;'  wh&tAf  M 
of  xeaponaiUfitjr  wbidi  ahad 
between  the  ratepajon  aai 
who  spend  tbe  ratea  ia  weal 
not  praatioaiyj  zoBored.  H 
already  sbown  tbai  tte  VH 
are  not  deoted  allar  tba  Im 
ner  for  the  pabHo  intawaii  a 
the  men  who  aspire  to  ttaal 
not  drawn  from  tba  beak  soi 
&ot  doe  cbi^y  to  tbo  lami 
the  office  of  ▼eatrymaniaaBl 
npon  as  such  a  poat  of  boaoi 
likely  to  indnoe  intalligaBt 
seek  a  seat  on  a  ^raatoy 
Even  the  Board  of  Waring 
it  is  a  central  coaaoil  of  a 
importance,  doea  not  ooea 
position  in  tbe  poblio  aal 
which  it  is  ftom  tbo  macn 
its  duties  entitled;  and  tSe 
its  members  being  elected  hj 
of  vestrymen  and  not  by  i 
payers  at  large,  is  that  tbe 
made  np  of  men  occupying  t 
but  a  high  social  poaition. 
not  been  successful  in  obtain 
start  under  the  leaderabip  i 
able  paid  chairman — Uie  Is 
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—there  IB  every  reaSOD  to 
,t  it  would  have  lament- 
Ti  down  and  won  Id  by  this 
been  superseded, 
rk  with  wbich  the  Board 
ted  originally  was  limited 

to  the  niain  draint^ ; 
I  the  last  twenty  years, 

of  a  titter  body,  the 
ider  numeroQS  Ada  of 
t,  has  had  delegated  to  it 
ther  important  duties, 
hich  they  have  not  even 

to  grapple  with.  The 
nt  of  the  Thames  and 
sfinite  street  improve- 
)  amongst  the  most  im- 
these  additional  functions 
to  the  Board.  With  on- 
loney  at  its  back,  this 
work  has  been  on  the 
I  done,  though  probably 
t  extra vug&nce,  and,  as 
i  before  a  Patliamentary 
(,  with  no  little  jobbery, 
Ian  eouBJnrisdiction  which 


control  of  the  fire  bri- 
supervision  and  regula- 
reeta  and  buildings,  the 
of  obnoxious  trades 
■htcrhouses,  and  the  car- 
i  keeping  of  explosive 
i.  the  regulation  of  parks 
spaces,  and  the  creation 
rlcN.  The  Tramways  Act 
Hoard  power  either  to 
tramways  itaelf,  or  to 
."lite  companies  to  do  so. 
i^ition  of  the  Contagions 
(Animals)  Act  is  also 
the  lioard.  The  licensing 
■ol  of  baby  farms,  under 
it  Life  Protection  Act  is 
d  in  the  same  authority. 
[1  exercises  the  only  con- 
h  tlio  ratepayers  possess 
pia  and  water  companies. 
Session  of  Parliament  it 
ted  the  local  authority 
ctropolis  (outside  the  few 
ling  the  City  of  London) 
.rising  out  of  the  impor- 
/isious   of    the  Artizans' 


Dwellings  Act.  Other  mfttters 
iiayo  also  from  time  to  time  been 
relegati^d  to  the  Board,  not  be- 
cause the  Iiegislature  thinks  thn 
Board  is  constituted  in  the  best 
way  for  the  cjcrcise  of  such  func- 
tions, hut  simply  because  there  is 
no  choice — (he  Board  being  the 
only  body  having  any  mnuicipftl 
fonctions  extending  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  metropolis. 

If  we  consider  the  conduct  of 
the  Board  with  ■■eferouce  to  many 
of  these  matters  wo  shall  not  lack 
mattcrfora  very  serious  indictment. 
Their  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Iho 
gas  question  is  perhaps  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. The  story  would  be  too 
lengtliy  for  onr  space.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  nil  about  it  should 
consult  a  most  valnable  work  just 
published  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Firth.  Suffice  it  to  say  hei-e  that 
not  only  have  the  Metropolitan  Board 
iudieatad  no  scheme  in  the  iutei-eet 
of  the  ratepayers,  but  have  actually 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  oppo« 
bills  in  Parliament  intToduccd  in 
the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  both 
by  private  individuals  and  by  ihw 
City  Corporation.  In  regard  to 
the  waterworks  their  conduct  has 
been  almost  as  bad.  They  have  in 
no  way  endeavoured  to  carry  ont 
the  important  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Legislature,  but  have,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  at  which  one  is 
almost  inclined  to  cease  to  wonder 
when  we  hnd  a  member  of  the 
Board  dying  possessed  of  very  large 
interest  in  the  way  of  shares  in  the 
gas  and  water  companies.  It  is 
true  the  Board  of  Works  and  tbo 
City  CorporatioD  have  entered  into 
a  sort  of  compact  of  late  to  secnre 
to  themselves  better  control  over 
these  companies,  but  that  at  the 
best  is  a  very  unreal  allianoe.  The 
jealousy  existing  between  these 
rival  bodies  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  a  long-continued  harmonious 
working  together  for  the  public  in- 
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lerest ;  some  tnemhera  of  the  City 
Corporation,  with  a  candonr  wbich, 
however  much  we  may  regret  the 
tralh  of  it,  is  still  commendable, 
characterised  the  compact  aa  an 
'unholy  alliance.'  The  spirit  of 
rivalry  is  very  great,  and  each  is 
far  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
ascendency  over  the  other  thnn  it 
is  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  ratepayei-s.  This  ri- 
valry and  jealonsy  is  most  costly 
and  expensive ;  and,  what  ia  far 
worse,  retards  the  carrying  ont  of 
measures  or  the  performance  ol' 
works  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  two  bodies  cnn- 
not  much  longer  be  permitted  to 
esiet,  and  that  Loudon  must  be 
brought  under  the  municipal  con- 
trol of  one  supreme  authority. 
That  the  Metropolitan  Board  k 
not  fit^  03  at  present  established, 
for  that  important  position ,  has 
already,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
shown.  But  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  is  unfit,  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  objectionable. 

The  City  Corpoi-ati on  thirty  years 
ago  was  characterised  by  Lord 
Brougham,  himself  a  freeman  of 
the  City,  aa  the  giant  abtme  amongst 
municipal  corporations.  And  so  it 
is  at  this  day.  It  has  resisted  un- 
flinchingly, and  with  a  aucceea  which 
must  astonish  those  who  do  not 
know  how  unscrupulous  the  City 
Corporation  is  iu  the  use  of  weapons 
to  maintain  its  privileges,  every 
attempt  at  reform.  When  the  Com- 
missioners oE  1834  presented  their 
report  in  1837.  recommending  the 
application  of  the  same  policy  for 
the  metropolis  as  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  municipal  corporations 
throughout  Kngland  and  Wales, 
the  Government  which  had  suc- 
cessfully effected  the  great  reform 
of  1835  wEis  considerably  weaker  in 
power,  with  very  small  majorities  ; 
theCity  took  advantage  of  its  weight 
in  the  lobby,  and  by  such  discredit- 
abla  means  prevented  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  the  Reform  S 
Lord  John  Bnaeell. 
general  election,  pursning  tti 
which  the  City  pursues  Ut  t 
whenever  it  has  the  oppi 
it  acted  the  part  of  tfa 
steward  in  the  proverb  uM 
friends  of  its  attaj^kers : 
ing  Lord  John  Russell 
of  its  representatives. 
of  the  Corporation  of  M 
once  became  out  of  the  a 
It  ia  the  same  principle  in 
duces  the  livery  companies  t 
the  adherence  of  powerful 
flaential  men;  hence  it  is 
Lord  Selbome  Master  1 
Mercers',  Mr.  Gladstone  | 
freeman  of  the  Tumera",  | 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  1 
made  free  of  the  City. 

Though  the  Corporation  1 
don  has  the  expenditure  ol 
come  of  about  three-quart) 
million,  and  thongh  the 
portion  of  thia  ia  derive 
public  rates,  and  all  of 
public  property— for  vre 
deny  the  private  charactei 
property  the  Corporaiion  ■ 
they  have  in  what  is  called  i 
estate — there  is  no  g;u&nutt4 
ever  that  this  money  is  | 
expended.  Can  it  really 
lieved  that  there  is  no  audit- 
accoun  ts — no  independentan 
worthyaudit?  for  tlie  anditi 
particular  heading  of  acca 
members  of  the  particulfl 
mittce  expending  the  money 
is  the  only  pretence  at  audil 
mode,  is  a  perfect  farce.  It 
that  annually  there  is  puU 
kind  of  private  bluc-bmilc 
members  of  the  Court  of  0 
Council ;  atill  these  aoconi 
kept  in  the  most  unsntisfttcLi 
unintelligible  manner,  au 
prepared,  we  should  fancy 
the  object  of  atfordiDg  aa 
infonnation  as  possible. 
tically,  therefore,  the  City  i 
is  expended  without  aiiy 
respoiiaibility.    And  tl 
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;  wanton  eztniTSgauce  clin- 
a  everything  that  is  done 
'ity,  eicept  that  which  is 
advantage  of  the  citizens. 
•rs — and  they  are  lej^on — 
I  on  a  scale  which  wonld 
inkrQpt  any  other  institu- 
d  liowevcr  handsome  their 
are,  looking  up  the  ILst  from 
able  aervicea — if  indeed 
in  be  anything  fannible  in 
on  with  BO  mirhty  a 
tion — of  the  Lord  Mayor'a 
in'a  second  young  man  to 
hly  paid  officials  of  the 
r  of  London,  then?  exists 
(1  of  doneenr  to  everyone 
ea  the  least  estra  work, 
ften  enhances  conaidurably 
irge    salaries,    and    winch 

opinion   ia  entirely  repve- 

If  apace    permitted    we 

like  to  go  more  fnlly  into 

^r  of  the  City  finances  ;  as 

can  do  no  better  thnn  refer 
•etoMr.Firth'awork,  nliicli 
:hanatively  the  whole  iixuts- 
I  the  Hccuraoy  of  whteh  niiiy 
'  relied  upon. 
re  satisfied  that  if  it  were 

to  reduce  the  nunilici'  of 
icil,  and  to  induce   men  of 

to  taVe  an  active  part  in 
icipal  administration  of  the 
lis   state  of  things   would 

tolerated  for  a  day;  hut 
t  this  canker  has  eaten  so 
nto  the  very  existence  of 
poration,  wo  cease  to  be 
1  attlie  fact,  that  the  Court 
non  Conncil  contains  none 
■  eminent  bankers  or  mev- 
n  tlie  City  whoso  pres 
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Btituency,  and  wonld  be  benefimal 
to  the  riilepayers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie 
City  Corporation  has  not  liefore 
this  Been  its  way  to  some  reform. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
municipal  reform  for  London.  If 
it  had  been  wise  in  its  generation 
it  would  have,  to  uae  the  words  of 
its  own  Chamberlain,  long  ago 
thrown  ite  winga  over  the  entire 
metropolis  and  given  to  London 
one  consistent  and  harmonious 
government.  That  this  moat 
come,  whether  the  City  wishes  it 
or  not,  is  beyond  question.  The 
metropolis  must  be  created  into 
one  municipality,  and  so  placed  on 
a  par  with  other  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is,  so  far  as  we 
see,  no  real  or  practical  objection 
to  this.  The  magnitude  of  London 
does  not,  as  some  are  inclined  to 
think,  render  the  work  impossible 
or  even  difficult;  for  if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  can 
clhoiently  manage  the  main  drain- 
ago  of  the  entire  metropolis,  can 
it  bo  said  that  a  Conncil  of  some 
three  bnndred  members,  which 
eould    bo    divided    inio  a  number 

charged  with  some  specific  br&noh 
of  municipal  matters,  ench  as  water, 
gas,  education,  poor,  4o. — wonld  not 
find  it  perfectly  feasible  to  govern 
London  efficiently  ?  The  saving 
which  wonld  result  wonld  be  enor- 
mous, and  there  can  bo  no  donbt 
that  London  might  become  in  a 
short  time  the  bmt  governed  city 
in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  is,  the  worst, 

P. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OP  EGYPT. 


"ITUCH  as  has  been  written  and 
ijj_  said  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
within  the  last  five  months,  there 
are  still  probably  few  subjects 
about  which  the  mass  of  people 
have  more  hazy  ideas.  In  the  City, 
usually  supposed  to  be  focus  of 
knowledge  on  such  subjects,  hardly 
two  people  can  be  found  who  will 
estimate  the  resources  and  future 
of  the  country  in  the  same  way. 
Tlio  publication  of  Mr.  Cave's 
famous  Repoi't  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  as  the  medium  through 
which  light  was  at  last  to  illuminate 
the  impenetrable  darkness;  partizans 
of  Egypt,  and  even  such  tolerably 
impartial  people  as  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  based  strong  hopes  and 
still  stronger  assertions  on  that  Re- 
port, and  now  that  we  have  got  it  the 
darkness  remains  as  thick  as  ever. 
All  sorts  of  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  the  floating  debt  of  Egypt,  con- 
tinue to  wander  about,  without  any 
ready  means  being  found  of  con- 
ti*adi('ting  thorn,  or  of  asserting 
that  this  one  or  that  is  true,  except 
that  the  recent  'scheme'  of  the 
French  financiers  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  amount  is  far  larger 
than  the  Khedive  confessed  to  Mr. 
Cave.  Equally  at  fault  arc  the  esti- 
mates of  revenue,  which  range  at 
any  figure  from  about  6,ooo,oooZ.  to 
10,000,000/.  ;  and,  altogether,  chaos 
continues.  While  that  is  so  the 
efibrts  do  not  grow  less  to  patch  up 
some  kind  of  arrangement,  by  means 
of  which  one  more  loan  might  be 
gradually  placed  with  investors,  and 
those  who  have  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  success  of  such  a  loan  are  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  making  the  most 
of  appearances,  in  framing  favourable 
estimates,  and  arranging  attractive 
prosj>ects.  The  trade  is  not  a  noble 
one,  but  the  straits  to  which  men 
are  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
long  and  questionable  career  may 


be  held  by  some  to  jnstif 
that  is  repulsive.  At  the  sa 
it  would  not  be  wise  or 
able  for  those  wlio  ente 
profound  conviction  that  the 
now  pursued  can  only  pave 
for  a  deeper  ruin  to  keep 
that  none  should  lift  a  ' 
behalf  of  the  wretched  po] 
whom  this  career  of  dishoneB 
has  so  long  been  the  means  of 
ing,  or  in  warning  to  the 
fortunate,  less  piHable,  bnl 
some  cases  injured  invest 
may  once  more  be  indncec 
their  savings  into  this  hf 
pit.  The  task  is  not  a  gra 
for  many  reasons,  bnt  chiefl] 
of  the  rancour  which  ezposn 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  li 
plans  marred  by  too  pla 
ments  ;  but,  grateful  or  nol 
it  worth  doing. 

At  the  outset  of  anj  inq 
the  financial  affairs  of  Eg 
necessary  to  say  that 
certainty  cannot  be  attaine 
point.  The  subject  has  to 
with  on  the  principle  of 
stp.ntial  evidence,  for  ther 
few  reliable  facts  attainal 
know  the  amount  of  the  fni 
of  Egypt,  and  something 
poverty  of  its  wretched  in 
is  also  known  ;  but  neai 
thing  else  is  pure  gacsswo 
we  can  prove  is  that  mo 
statements  that  have  I 
fonvard  as  facts  are  fiction 
this  means  it  may  be  p< 
arrive  negatively  at  some 
less  close  estimate  of  ik 
truth  may  be.  That  is  ) 
profess  to  do.  In  pnrsi 
object  I  shall  take  my  st 
as  much  as  possible  froi 
and  semi-official  sources, 
matters  of  mere  hearsay  o 
shall  be  admitted  aa  parte 
dcnce.    I  shall  begin  by  » 
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tstory  of  the  varions  loans  that 
osc  the  debt  of  Egypt,  and 
vards  estimate  the  resources  of 
)antry  from  such  data  as  are 
ible.  From  these  two  main  heads 
ivestigation  much  subsidiary 
ollateral  matter  must,  of  course, 

but  the  object  of  the  investi- 
1  will  be  made  clear  if  these 
)rue  in  mind.  What  is  wanted 
now  ledge  of  what  Egypt  has 
d  by  her  debt,  and  of  the  evi- 
)  of  her  capacity  to  bear  the 
(Q  of  it,  such  as  may  be  afforded 
}  general  facts  as  to  her  position. 
0  first  loan  for  the  Government 
^ypt  was  issued  in  London  in 

1862,  by  Messrs.  Friihlingand 
ben,  as  agents  for  the  Bank 
ixe-Meiningen.  It  was  of  the 
nal  amount  of  2,195, 200Z.,  ^* 
xl  to  yield  1,811,343/.  net  at 

issue     price      of     82^,     and 

interest    at     7     per     cent., 

a  sinking  fund  which  was  to 

m  the   entire    loan  in   thirty 

from  the  date  of  issue.  For 
nterest  and  for  the  cumulative 
ag  fund  an  annuity  of  1 76,000/. 
et  apart  from  the  revenues  of 
elta,  then  estimated  at  6oo,oooZ. 
)er  annum.  The  issue  was 
inced  us  successful,  no  less 
9,635,200/.  having  been  applied 

So  successful  indeed  was  the 
that  before  many  months  were 
t  was  thought  safe  to  test  the  in- 
ig  capacity  of  the  British  public 
a  second  issue ;  and  accordingly 
4  for  the  nominal  amount  of 
,600/.  were  offered  in  London 
ugust  I,  through  the  same  con- 
)rs  and  apfcnts,  at  a  2  per  cent. 
T  price   than    the  first    issue. 

was  done  to  *  complete  the 
ction  '  of  the  floating  debt  of 
•t  a  completion  that  has  been 
f  on  ever  since,  and  that  is  not 
•nded — and  the  mortgage  on 
.  revenues  was  extended  to 
00/.  per  annum  as  *  security  * 
le  payments  of  the  loan.  No  in- 
\ti()n  was  vouchsafed  as  to  the 
it  ion  of  Egypt  beyond  that  con- 


tained in  the  bare  statement  that  the 
Delta  revenues  were  so  much.  Never- 
theless  the  loan  was  snccessfnlly 
placed,  and  the  aspect  of  the  money 
market  was  so  inviting  that  '  one 
of  the  members  *  of  3ie  Viceroy's 
family  tried  to  get  bonds  for 
i8o,oooZ.,  bearing  9  per  cent,  interest 
floated  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
here,  in  October. 

So  encouraging  a  beg^inning  ooald 
not  be  expected  to  lead  to  no  results ; 
but  Egypt  did  not  again  appear  as 
a  borrower  till  1864,  when  punctoal 
payment  of  the  obligations  already 
incurred,  and  jndicioas  nursing, 
had  so  far  improved  her  credit  that 
she  was  able  to  float  a  loan  for 
5,704,200?.,  at  the  price  of  93  per 
cent.,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest, 
but  redeemable  in  fifteen  years,  or  in 
1879,  ^7  ^  ^^  sinking  fond.  In 
other  words — and  this  applies  to 
all  the  loans  of  Egypt,  as  to  many 
othei's  by  which  unfortunate  bor- 
rowers have  been  brought  to  rain — 
the  money  was  borrowed  on  the  prin- 
ciple applied  in  selling  an  annuity. 
The  Viceroy  agreed  to  pay  so  much 
per  annum  for  so  many  years  for  a 
certain  amount  down,  and  the  finsn* 
ciers  divided  that  amount  into  two 
parts,  one  being  called  Mnterest' 
and  the  other  '  sinking  fund.'  The 
interest — 7  per  cent,  or  whatever 
it  may  be — was  paid  half-yearly, 
and  the  balance,  used  as  sinking 
fund,  was  devoted  to  paying  off 
bonds  drawn  in  a  lottery  every 
half-year.  At  first,  of  course,  the 
amount  devoted  to  drawings  would 
be  small,  perhaps  i  or  2  per  cent 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
loan,  but  as  bonds  got  drawn  and 
paid  off*  interest  on  them  ceased, 
and  in  proportion  as  interest  grew 
less  sinking  fund  g^w  more,  until 
at  the  end  the  whole  amounts 
almost  would  go  to  the  repa}'ment 
of  bonds  *  drawn  at  par.'  The  more 
frequent  or  the  larger  in  amount 
these  drawing^  were,  the  more 
temptation  would  there  be  for  in- 
vestors to  pay  highly  for  the  chanoes 

3  '  * 
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of  the  bonuses  which  bonds  issued 
at  a  big  discount  and  paid  off  hj 
lottery  at  par  would  afford.  This 
loan  was  therefore  well  taken  up, 
as  the  others  had  been,  and,  by 
tactics  too  familiar  now  to  need 
description,  soon  went  to  a  pre- 
mium on  the  issue  price.  No 
further  information  was  given  re- 
garding the  country  that  borrowed, 
either  bj  the  Government,  or  by 
Messrs.  Oppenheim,  the  contractors 
for  this  loan ;  but  the  revenues  of 
three  provinces  were  *  specially  hy- 
pothecated '  to  its  service.  Inim- 
dations,  cattle  disease,  and  similar 
plausible  reasons  were  given  aa  the 
cause  of  this  new  borrowing,  they 
having  entailed  the  formation  of  a 
troublesome  floatingne  w  debt,  which 
similar  visitations  in  former  years 
had  not  apparently  done.  Tet  at 
this  very  time  Egypt  was  at  about 
the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  she 
has  enjoyed  in  modem  days.  The 
Civil  War  in  America  had  thrown 
a  great  trade  into  her  hands,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  had  not  yet  been 
opened  to  abstract  from  her  the  bulk 
of  the  transit  business  to  and  from 
India.  Joiut-stcck  Companies  of 
various  kinds  were  pouring  their 
resources  into  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  develop  it  for  their  profit, 
and  everything  looked  as  if  the  last 
affliction  that  Egypt  ought  to  have 
known  just  then  was  a  floating  debt 
or  financial  distress.  These  existed, 
however,  and  unhappily  a  mere  five 
millions  did  not  suffice  to  extin- 
guish the  diseases — they  were  only 
assuaged  for  a  time. 

The  next  borrower  was  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy  in  his  own  person,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government  in 
1 863.  He  had  been  known  before  as 
an  enterprising  farmer,  bent  upon 
getting  the  most  he  could  out  of  his 
land  and  his  slaves ;  and  now  that 
ho  had  attained  the  throne,  he  dis- 
j)layed  his  enterprise  by  borrowing 
money  to  enable  him  to  develop 
his  estates  with  royal  rapidity.  But 
l)cfore  doinj;  that  it  was  ventured 
upon  to  try  the  market  with  a  railway 


loan  for  3,ooo,oool.»  imDy 
on  his  perHonal  eecnritj,  0 
usnal  7  per  cent,  intereel  ten 
redeemaole  mi  par  br  dn 
within  nine  yeui.  Tfaie  la 
inned  at  92  per  oeni^  ni 
scribed  to  krgely  onllMOoB 
bnt  not  lo  laivelj  liwe.  1 
Frfihlinff  and  madien  wen 
the^neSinnui  ihrooA  who 
money  snbaoribed  liera  iv 
tained.  SomAaw  the  ka 
not  a  great  soooeaiy  and  i 
keep  np  well  to  ita  lane 
In  Mareli  1866^  however,  ft 
roy  iniarodnced  the  fint  lot 
tractedon  the  aeciititj  of  h 
private  eatatea.  It  waa  1 
minall^,  3i387vOOoL,  half  d 
was  issued  in  Paria  a» 
here,  by  the  contraeiora  ] 
Pastil  Brothen  and  the 
Egyptian  Bank.  The  iaae 
was  88^,  and  it  bore  7  p« 
interest^  with  proriaioii  nir  r 
tion  in  fifteen  yean.  It ' 
fact  another  abort  aunnilj 
at  a  yeiy  high  price.  The  1 
for  payment  was  the  pra 
about  375,000  acree  of  hi^ 
vated  land  belonging  to  tl 
dive.  It  did  not  anooeed  th 
and  some  of  it  waa  eold 
months  after  the  first  geneti 
at  60  per  cent,  of  the  per  ▼ 
the  bonds.  TheVioarojwM 
fore  borrowing  at  aomeithii 
18  per  cent.,  uelnding  the 
drawings — ^rather  a  deer  lei 
back  ont  of  land  even  as  Cb 
that  of  Egypt  That  price 
indeed  something  like  it  pea 
the  "Viceroy's  agents  hedto 
that  no  more  01  the  kmn  wi 
sold,  and  that  the  portion  of 
absorbed  by  the  inTestors  wi 
bought  in  and  withdrawn, 
was  a  laudable  purpose^  b 
happily  the  Viceroy  coald  no 
it  out.  In  November  18 
manaj^  to  borrow  900,000! 
houses  in  London  and  Paris 
security  of  the  nnplaoed  be 
his  private  loan,  which  the  . 
Egyptian  Bank  was  snppoi 
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bought  in  and  cancelled,  and  Fazil    Pacha — he     who     died     re* 

atelj,  at  one  price  or  another,  cently   at    Constantinople,    not    in 

)eare  to  have  been  all  got  ou  extreme  poverty,  bat  magnificontlf 

larket.     This  was  hardly -ac-  in    debt.     It    was    declared  to  be 

lished,  if  at  all  accoinplishi;d,  well    for    State    reasons  to   effect 

the  groand  began  to  be  pru-  this    bargain,    seeing     that    Mm). 

.  for  the  iasne    of  a  new  Go-  tapha     had     agreed    to    give     np 

nent  loan.     Early  in  1867  m-  also     the     lights     of     succession 

s  began  to  circulate  that  more  to  the   Viecngal  throne.     As  this 

wing  was  to  be  re)>orted  to,  loan   was   then  partly  for  a  State 

ielers  of  all  sorts  wcro  |>ut  oat  and  partly  for  a  prii'at«  object,  and 

st    how  far  the  public  were  as   it  was  further  scinred  on  the 

to  go  in  snpport  of  such  a  Daira,    a    private    estate     of    the 

eding.      These  did  not  at  first  Khedive    already    bnrdencd    with 

1    any   sympathotii.'   i-csponse,  3,400,000/.,  borrowed  at  from  12  to 

hey  wero  for  a  time  hushed;  18    per  cent.,   it  was  necessary  to 

by-and-by   the     public    were  offer  a  very  high  price  to  indnoe 

ii  to  some  very  attractive  re-  Investors  to  come  in.     The  interest 

abont   coming    financial    re-  was  therefore  maed  to  9  per  cent. 

in  Eyypt;  and  as  reform  of  and   the  issue  price  placed  at  90 

ind  is  always  a  thing  that  the  per  cent,  per  bond.     The  loan  was 

of  Engliahmeu  hari:  a  »;neak-  fnrtherredeeinableiafourteenycars, 

^ndness  for — in  theahnlrad,  the  bo  lliot  for  that  time  it  was  a  good 

altimately  took.      !!ut  it  wa.i  10  per  cent,  return  to  tho  vontnre- 

:hought    safe    to     bring     out  some  pnrchasers.     It  came  out  at 

ftrge   amount — 6,ooo,ooo7.   or  an    unfortunate  junctore,  however, 

lOOoZ. — that    had    Ix-en     6rst  which,  when  one  looks  back  upon, 

Jat.  Evenafterabright  |>icturo  breeds  wonder  and  astonishment  that 

ning  reform,  that  would  have  the  whole  fabric  of  Egyptian  credit 

I  liltk'too  mach.     Tlie  public  has  not  tumbled  to  pieces  longa^.. 

have  felt  through  all  its  sweet  At  the  very  time  when  this  new 

ulness     that     tlieri'    was     an  loan   wa.s  offered  on  tho  security  of 

[It    of    incongruity     between  the  Daira,  that  Daira  was  found  to 

000/.  of  new  debt  aud  financial  be  in  great  straits.      Open-handed 

climcnt.     Besides,  it  had   to  and  hberal  to   the   full   height   of 

raitted  that  the  country  was  Oriental  magnificence,  the  Viceroy 

uite   so   prosperous  as  it  had  had  been  borrowing  freely  on  his 

in  the  American  war   times,  domains   without   tho  formality  of 

were     again     trouhlesomo  a  public  loan.     Ho  had  lind  to  bear 

failures     and    symptoms    of  the  espouses  of  a  very  costly  trip 

uniosity  amongst  the  people,  to  Europe,  and  was  therefore  deep 

caused      much    anxiety     to  in  debt.     Many  of  hia   bills  were 

private  creditors,    t^o  that  it  said   to    have    been    protested    \a 

ut  safe  to  ask  tho  public  to  Alexandria,  and  although  the  inci< 

e  overmuch.       Thoic    wa.s  a  dent  was  explained  as  a  mere  exam* 

beyond  which  even  the  credu-  pie  of  tho  loose  happy-go-lucky  way 

'  Englishmen — born,  we  may  in  whicli  the  Viceroy  managed  bis 

ain  hope,  of  a  certain  sturdy  j>rival«  affairs,  and  which  must  not 

t-y — could    not    be     expected  be  taken  to  mean  anything  serions. 

The    loan   was    therefore  the  fact  made  a  very  bad  imnres- 

cd      in     form,     reduced     to  sion.     However,  it  was  pointea  oat 

odest  amount  of  2,080,000^,  that    the    revennea    of    llnstapha 

Jescribed   as     being    for  tho  Fazil  Pacha's  estates  woald  thcm- 

ase     of      the      properties     of  selves    be    ample  security   (or   this 

Viceroy's  brother,    Mustapha  money,    and    haste    was  made  to 
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advance  money  at  a  good  rate  of 
discount,  so  that  all  the  bills  felling 
due  might  be  announced  as  fully  and 
promptly  met.  A  smash  was  thus 
averted ;  it  was  roundly  declared 
that  the  Egyptian  Government 
was  not  only  paying  its  way,  but 
had  actually,  within  the  year,  re- 
duced its  floating  debt  by  a  good 
round  sum,  and  public  apprenen- 
sion  died  away.  The  bait  was  so 
well  tricked  out  that  it  was  agaiu 
swallowed. 

But  the  cost  was  not  long  in 
appearing.  Hardly  had  the  year 
1868  opened  when  rumours  began 
to  circulate  relative  to  a  new  plan 
for  consolidating  the  debt,  and 
letting  those  financiers  out  of  their 
risks,  who  held  the  floating  paper 
not  yet  cancelled,  for  idl  that 
Egypt  was  so  happy  and  pros- 
})ei*ous  under  a  reformed  adminis- 
tration and  a  Finance  JVIinister  of  sin- 
gular honesty,  firmness,  and  ability. 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  had 
had  its  innings  with  the  small 
Mustapha  Loan,  but  now  it  was 
the  Oppenlieims  who  again  came 
forwaixi  as  leading  creditors  and  wire- 
pullers. But  Eg}'ptian  credit  had 
been  too  much  shaken  to  make 
their  plans  or  any  plan  at  once 
feasible.  Once  more  the  ground 
had  to  be  prepared  by  a  series  of 
cheering  and  hopeful  statements, 
interrupted  only  by  such  unlucky 
incidents  as  the  protesting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  bills,  which  the 
admirable  Finance  Minister  had 
drawn  too  sanguinely,  in  anticipation 
of  a  new  loan  forthwith,  or  by  such 
statements  as  that  given  in  the 
following  extract  fi*om  the  Times  of 
9th  March,  1868: 

Keot-ntly  the  bills  drawn  on  the  Daim 
were  daily  protested  in  incrt-Bsini^  numl)cr8, 
and  fvepy  i^tty  artifioe  wjw  bclioved  to  l»e 
Ffsorted  to  in  order  to  pr<)cure  dolay.  So 
far  hatl  this  been  carried  that  an  English 
mercantile  house  had  at  len^h  made  an 
official  demand,  through  the  iiritish  Consul- 
Goner.il,  for  a  declaration  of  binkruptcy 
against  the  deportmcDt,  and  this  appeal, 
alter  three  weeks'  trouble,  had  resulted  in 
procuring  thorn  the  money.    .    ,     In  order 


to  effiiee  the  bed  eflbet  tkM 
Vicevpy  had  fonnd  it 
eash  at  any  prieow  and 
Febrsuy  ao^  a  lioriflratina 
the  Bain  would  be  ynjued 
bills  ikUingdoe  iip  to^~ 
q  aeotlr,  it  b  ellegid  to 
that  the  tenpomj 
iaaaing  aate-detod  MM 
thxoqgfa  aeoafldential 
name — a  yroBtw  yrkdAk  if 
render  it  impoenUe 
amouttt  of  tiM  leal  floetii^g 


todiw 


tofa 


That  is  a  TeiyintereBtiBgri 
into  the  8t«te  of  ^grptkn  n 
as  they  existed  eipit  jsm 
and,  althongh  it  xvlan  atlj 
private  estates  of  iJieYioenj, 
caD  be  doubt  that  iiisUbii 
managed  in  pxedselj  tbe  mm 
with  the  so-calledNational'nR 
There  was  never  an  J  real  s^ 
between  the  two;  they  mm 
two  pooketSy  into  each  of  wki 
Elhedive  plonged  his  hands  1 
ing  as  it  snited  him,  or  as  flu 
fnll.  At  this  very  tiine,inft 
National  Treasoiy  was  mt 
mistakeaUe  signs  of  wedoM 
in  some  shape  or  other  a  m 
was  imperative.  There  wen 
swelling  the  liabilitieB»aiid  th 
ooald  not  be  made  to  oorr 
Accordinglv,  about  tlna  tia 
J.  W.  Landng,  the  agent 
Yiceroj  in  Enghmd,  paU 
statement  of  the  fiwi^'Wii.ui  | 
of  Egypt,  which  inaj  he  t 
the  first  official  snmnuyry  in  OB 
and  which  material^  helped 
public  apprehensioii,  aa  wc 
pave  the  way  for  fiuUiei 
to  Egypt  at  the  ezpenae 
EnglisJi  pablio.  In  th 
portant  docoment  he  ahoii 
the  total  funded  debt  of 
deducting  the  amonnt  paid 
drawings,  was  i6,ooo,oool., 
which  belonged  to  the  ] 
personally  and  half  to  l^ypf 
The  properties  on  which  ta« 
half  was  secured  were,  Mr.  ] 
said,  'so  immensely  in  ej 
the  amounts  raised  jomm 
that  there  was  no  likelihock 
State  ever  being  called  npoi 
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lit;,    which    it     con- 

dertook.  He  further 
it  the  'reveiiDes  of 
reatly  in  excesa  of  all 
tlie  State,'  and  as  to 
lebt,  pronounced  it  to 
1^  atcrling,  the  amount 
id  new  iBsne.  To  that 
d  been  Bwolten  by  the 
;he  Emperor  of  the 
;h  enjoined  the  pay- 
furda  of  3,ooo,oooi.  to 
nal  Company  as  com. 
r  its  withdrawal  of 
,  and  certain  privileges 
on  to  tlie  Company  for 
.'.  .Larking  concladed 
idiini  by  saying  that 
saai\y  liear  the  charges 
6,ooo,oooi.,  for  that  its 
■eeJed  6,ooo,oooi.,  a 
be  taktn  note  of  aa  the 
Ltivo  announcement  of 
claimed  to  have.     As 

that  26,000,000^  was 
jivn  on  tlie  State,  this 
of  course  pro  to  kingly 

any  possible  reqnire- 
10  public  mnet  bo  Rur- 
[>id  not  to  Bcc  it.  Mr. 
not     pay    that 


but 


-th 


would  uo  doubt 
iippointt'd,  and  have 
Uirply  injured  man. 
wl  .UiiigL'i-  tliat  ho 
iCi-B  would  be  dis- 
'gotiutions  for  a 

liauixing  tire  badly. 

I'll  found  to  bo  <Jia- 
lidi-awn  or  denied  ; 
tly 


d  I 


lung   n 
ed  to  c 


vitho 


.far  a 


itial  .statement  and 
ho  loon  would  not  be 
>ut  tlio  financiers  per- 
bi>  would  not  do  in  a 
!  and  death  Uke  tliat. 
>iii  noun  cell  to  hia 
Cbainbers '  —  people 


will  stai't,  but  it  is  true  that 
ho  got  up  such  a  burleaqne,  and 
ijcime  Europeans  could  actually 
view  it  with  gravity  —  that 
they  should  have  a  '  satiafactory 
budget,'  and  that,  inobedience  to  the 
wish  of  that  auguHl  body,  the  pro- 
l.iQsed  loan  was  withdrawn.  That 
nHtorally  did  Dot  mean  anything 
bi^yond  indicating  that,  in  the  then 
mood  of  the  pubUe,  full-blooded  lies 
Lad  become  bo  necessary  aa  to  be 
excusable.  For  of  cour.so  the  satia- 
factory budget  wnanot  forthcoming, 
neitber  was  the  loan  withdrawn. 
While  the  soothing  effect  of  these 
cmptv  words  was  yet  visible  on 
tlio  Stock  Market,  negotiations  foi' 
its  issue  were  proceeding,  and 
tinally,  after  vicissitudes  of  varions 
kinds,  rivalries  amongst  partici- 
pants, and  BO  forth,  it  canie  out ; 
and  in  lien  of  budget  a  vague 
statement  was  circulated  that  tho 
ciinipiiriaons  of  revenue  and  ex- 
petiditnro  showed  a  surplus  to  the 
iiood  of  2,251,000^,  which  was  a 
suflicioutly  laarvellons  Btatemont 
to  put  alongside  an  neknowledgod 
deficit  of  10,000,000/.  Howover, 
niuney  was  wanted,  and  money 
must  bo  had.  and  a  new  loan 
for  11,890,000!.  was  issued  at 
nominally  75  but  really  73  J,  bearing 
7  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemahls 
in  thirty  years,  after  the  usual 
plan,  in  July  iS6$.  The  loan  was 
anticipated  to  yield  in  actual  cash 
8,768,875/.,  bnt  that  did  not  all 
go  to  the  Viceroy.  There  were 
some  pickings  for  commiBsions  and 
the  other  neceaaary  outlays  required 
to  effectnally  place  the  loan.  The 
security  f;iren  was  the  general 
revenues  of  Egypt,  and  specially 
the  customs  of  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  [iroceeds  of  tolls  on  tlio 
canal  locks,  Haheries,  salt  povenncs, 
aud  estimated  to  be  producing 
i,aoo,ooof.— surely  most  ampici 
and  abnnduut  security.  The  con- 
tractors were  the  Op}>euheims, 
the  Ottoman  Itank,  and  thv  Soci£t^' 
GenOralo  ul'  I'uria — quite  a  strong 
combination,    and    all    very    much 
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interested  in  converting  ilieir  ad- 
yanoes  made  at  15  or  20  per 
cent,  into  hard  cash,  procured 
from  investors  on  the  strength  of 
something  like  8^.  Ultimatdy 
this  loan  was  no  doubt  taken  np 
by  the  public  at  a  price,  bat 
it  was  not  absorbed  all  at  once; 
and,  supposing  it  had  been,  the 
amount  realised  would  not  have 
covered  the  acknowledged  floating 
debt  by  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
With  a  surplus  such  as  Egypt 
officially  rejoiced  in,  that  ought  not 
to  have  mattered.  By  the  end  of 
another  year  all  debt  ought  to  have 
been  cleared  off,  and  Egypt  happy 
in  her  works  of  utility,  con- 
scious of  progress  and  a  full  parse. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so ;  1869  was 
not  long  in  before  there  wero 
'  rumours '  of  yet  another  loan. 
The  old  courses  had  been  again 
embarked  on,  and  chevaliers  d'in- 
dustrie  of  all  kinds  and  degrees 
had  been,  as  before,  pushing  their 
schemei  of  *  improvement '  before 
the  versatile,  restless,  and  ignorant 
Viceroy.  There  had  been  a  fresh 
golden  shower  obtained  by  the 
last  venture  in  the  money  markets 
of  France  and  England,  and  the 
appetite  of  these  persons  was 
whetted  for  yet  more.  The  gold 
was  60  good  that  it  made  chica- 
nery a  virtue.  Preparations  were 
therefore  at  once  made  for  the 
issue  of  another  loan  by  the 
usual  glowing  accounts  of  Egyptian 
trade,  by  putting  the  interest  on 
floating  debt  bonds  nominally  very 
low,  and  by  other  of  the  usual 
devices.  In  July  a  story  was  put 
about  by  the  Levant  Herald  that 
the  Viceroy  wanted  more  money, 
and  was  of  course  promptly  con- 
tradicted, as  being  certainly  with- 
out foundation ;  but  as  it  had  not 
particularly  startled  the  public,  there 
came  speedy  repentance  of  that  as- 
sumption of  virtue.  Affectation  of 
abstmence  was  not  thought  advis- 
able ;  a  loan  was  after  all  raised,  but 
privately.  The  Viceroy,  after  con- 
tradicting the  statement   that  he 


1  jutiuw  nilkaih 

I  »  auUioa  k 
at  13  1  sni.  intoiwt  1 
i      y  ill  tliiDgt 

and  if  thai  late 
inoideiiial 
madato  eocp&m 
it  waa  ton^omy  aaa  ] 
and  ao  florifr-^bat  fht  m 
eventa  traa  ImOttamdjamt 
for  the  worda  of  thb  poor  « 
and  of  the  harpiflB  whofifedi 
and  thia  privata  and  !■ 
borrowing  on  bonda  tiiai  f 
Vioeroy*8  own  woportji  I 
ooald  diipoaa  of  withoat 
anything  to  aaybo^*  )m 
1870  a  fallpblown  EJiafifi 
gage  loan  to  iho  tone  of  }|i 
That  waa  »  yetj  laige 
borrow  on  the  aeenxify  at 
estatea  alraady  boraanad 
heavy  debt;  mi^  aa  waa  * 
served,  what  ooold  the  pooi 
doP  He  wanted  the  ma 
had  at  the  same  tioia  pledi 
self  in  1868  not  to  boi 
more  at  a  QavemmmU 
years,  therefore  then 
resoaroe  bat  that  he  ahonl 
aa  a  private  proprietor,  s 
somehow,  bring  a  mme  gaa 
pnblio  who  had  mabaenb 
previona  loan  did  not  of  c 
the  arranffement.  and  a 


commercial  atyle^  Laaaed 
varioaa  peraona  and  Ao  t 
agenta  of  the  1868  loan 
reveal  either  how  hdpl 
holders  were,  or  how 
agenta  were  to  aaanmo  ai 
Buiilitiea  that  might  iata 
profita.  Nothing  nooUL  1 
emiaaion  of  the  loan  < 
refosal  of  the  pnblio  to 
to  it,  and  that  point  ha 
been  reached.  The  loan 
fore  brought  out  in  April 
and  Paris  by  Biachoffal 
Groldschmidt  and  the 
d'Escompte.  It  waa  calli 
for  the  JDaira  or  privafc 
of  the  Viceroy,  and 
7,i42,86oZ.  nonunal  at  i 
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■r  bond,  beariDg  7  per 
est,  and  reduemable  in 
rs.  Id  reality,  the  price 
77|  per  cent.,  imd  it 
per  cent,  to  t!ie  investor. 
was  told  that  iIig  money 
1  to  make  im])rov('iui.mU 
edive's  estates,  Ktioli  ita 
ig  of  sugar  manufac- 
reby  greatly  fiilmucing 
of  hia  propeity;  and  it 
arefully  annoiinocd  that 
■iiig  had  notliiiig  to  do 
jDverDtnent  uf  Kgjpt, 
not  to  be  eiubariusaed 
to  bear  any  Imbility. 
I  variona  disputes  about 
.'ring  of  th('  situation, 
»3t  others  the  Ottoman 
it  protested  ngiiinst  the 
ich  a  loan  without  its 
)Ut  these difSciiltios  were 

lan  was  '  floatt-il.'  That  it 
1  taken  np  by  the  public 
doubtful.  Al  :ill  ovents, 
months  pai^sL-d  before 
again  talk  of  mlvunces 
dive,  so  that  it  is  quite 
,t  the  floating  debt  Ktill 
m,  budget  surpluses  iiot- 
ig.  Withinaj-ffti-Messrs. 
\  had  (^recd  to  advaiiuo 
r  six  millions  aiid  a  half 
ry  bills  with  two  years 
If  to  run ;  this  term 
by  tbo  limit  wbiuh  had 
aidcrfttely  iilafed  upon 
'ing  powers  of  the  Go- 
by the  blundering  of 
framed  the  1868  bond, 
was  subsoqncutly  raised 
)o/.,  and  funned  a  loan 
to  pay  off  that  veiatioaa 
:ht.  ]iy  ID  tana  of  this 
1,  generously  accorded  at 
irbitaut  rates,  i.e.  at  per- 
more  than  15  per  cent, 
ionuniasion,  and  possibly 
\S3,  the  Khedive  managed 
L'  on  for  about  a  year  ; 
Lgh  these  bills  had  two 

ure    have   tronbled    him 
I  of  1873,  by  the  time 


a  twelvemonth  was  over  that  ever- 
lasting floating  debt  again  popped 
up,  and  again  Messrs.  Oppenlieim 
and  their  friends  had  to  come  to 
tbo  rescue  with  a  farther  advance 
of  some  5,000,000/.  nt  i2|^  per 
cent,  exclusive  of  commissions. 
These  several  gums  would  suffice  to 
raise  a  new  floating  debt  of  about 
15,000,0001.,  including  interest,  iic, 
by  the  time  that  the  Khedive  could 
once  more  be  paraded  before  Korope 
as  A  rich  potentate,  aniionsly  de. 
sirous  of  allowing  small  inveators 
to  partake  in  his  wealth  to  the 
extent  of  from  10  to  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Had  tliese  been 
honestly  all  that  had  been  bor- 
rowcil.  therefore,  the  floating  del>t 
ought  to  hare  been  abont  that  sum 
when  the  last  and  biggest  loan  of 
I S73  was  brought  out ;  but  instead 
of  that,  the  floating  debt  was  con- 
fessed to  bo  28,000,000/. — a  di.s- 
crepancy  which  was  more  than  re- 
markable. 

When  1873  came  it  was,  of 
courao,  expected  that  a  ni^w  loan 
waa  coming  also,  and  people  wore 
as  asual  prepared  for  it  by  pleasing 
Btatcnients  nbunt  the  progress  of 
Egypt.  But,  as  flrst  uniiounceJ, 
that  loan  woa  only  to  l>o  for  & 
modest  15,000,000!.  nominal,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  pay 
off  the  floating  debt,  which  atill, 
like  a  sinister  apeclre,  dogged  the 
heola  of  progress ;  and  it  was  to 
be  issued  al  the  high  price  of  85 
or  BO.  Bot  the  public  were  not  in 
a  satisfaclury  slate  of  prepared- 
ness. Tht'  bright  pictures  of  pro- 
gress were  beginning  to  pall,  and 
newBpapei'J  wore  bocomine  moro 
critical  than  ever.  When  tne  loan 
was  therefoixt  brought  ont  in  July 
for  32,000,000/,  nominal,  at  about 
84!  per  cent,  per  bond,  a  price  that 
at  7  per  cent,  interest  yielded  the 
investor,  including  sinking  fund 
payments,  which  were  however  of 
the  usual  lottery  kind,  abont  9 
per  cent.,  the  public  here  received 
it  very  coldly.  Above  all,  the 
Ecoftomitt  attacked  the  loan  in  no 
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measured  terms,  and  declared  that 
the  floating  debt  amounted  to 
28,000,000/.  It  showed  that  Egypt, 
with  a  gross  estimated  reyenue  of 
about  7,000,000/.  would  with  this 
loan  and  the  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
have  to  bear  a  net  annual  charge 
of  5,153,000/.;  and  hinted  that,  as 
the  real  revenue  was  probably  very 
much  less,  Egypt  was  simply  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  incapable 
therefore  of  existing  without  these 
continual  borrowings.  It  examined 
tbeexport  and  import  accounts  of  the 
country,  and  failed  to  find  indica- 
tion of  progress  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  this  debt,  and  demanded 
that  the  accounts  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  should  be  pub- 
lished in  full,  not  mere  cooked 
budget  estimates.  An  attack  like 
that,  temperate,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  searching,  could  not  go 
without  results.  The  loan  was 
in  fact  practically  crushed,  unless 
something  resembling  an  answer 
could  be  pi*oduced.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  collapse,  it  is  true,  to 
lend  money  to  the  Khedive  at  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  by  his 
friends  the  chevaliers  d' Industrie, 
in  Egypt ;  but  satisfactory  as  that 
business  was  to  these  parties,  unless 
the  public  could  by  some  means  be 
coaxed  to  come  to  their  relief,  it 
would  presently  come  to  an  end  for 
want  of  mcaus.  Even  discounts 
cannot  be  realised  out  of  nothing.  A 
budget  had  therefore  been  prepared, 
but  it  had  not  proved  satisfactory 
as  a  lure,  and  it  was  now  deemed 
advissible  tb  disavow  it,  although 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  ^Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  ought  to  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  knowing  what  he  was 
about.  An  amended  document  came 
out  accordingly,  showing  that  Egypt 
ixjoiced  in  a  surplus  of  over  a  mil- 
lion sterling — a  really  wonderful 
piece  of  audacious  concoction  in  the 
face  of  an  accumulated  deficit  of  at 
least  28,000,000/.,  which  had  seem- 
ingly grown  in  three  years'  time. 
This    bud'ji't    met    with    no   more 


IftToar  than  b  firat^  howvm 
althoagh  .  Henir  Opn 
cametoits:  one,  with  an ddl 
pamphlet  wnich  irani  to  pran 
all  the  flgorea  were  acemati 
the  first  Dudgefc  n  Bfaipiil  Hi 
the  loan  did  not  ^  dowB.  I 
now  it  is  a  qaestum  wbetta 
of  the  33,000,0002.  ]iaaow|i 
of  the  faatida  of  theae  ekst 
d'indnstrie,  who  baYO,  we  bht 
worked  l^yptian  or TaUihii 
just  a  little  too  long  for  thsn 
ultimate  profit. 

This  is,  briefly,  a  hiatoiTfl 
borrowings  of  £^7pt,  aad  it 
necessaiy  in  order  that  peopis  1 
understand  how  the  debthsdgi 
Throaghont  its  growth  it  vi 
observed  that  tfaera  was  ahn 
big  floating  debt  mnniiuf  ahc 
the  funding  loans,  and  wU 
was  always  neceasarj  to  pity  < 
order  that  financea  and  evvj 
might  prosper  ever  after. 
Khedive  bwrowed  from  thi 
cial  adventurers,  English,  ( 
and  Jewish,  who  preawd 
him,  at  eztravwant  ratca,  an 
and  he  tmsted  to  the  pol 
periodically  take  np  the  aooi 
tions  thus  made  at  ratea  km 
vasant.  By  thia  meana  a  \ 
debt  was  accnmnlated,  lAii 
cording  to  the  Report  of  Mr 
amounts  to-daj  to  55,33; 
after  dedacting  all  the  Dondi 
and  paid  off,  and  which  im 
chaige  of  5,678,000!.  per  ; 
Besides  thia  there  ia  the 
floating  debt  of  the  State  1 
Daira,  as  well  aa  the  coal 
rather  disastrona  and  ilk 
Abyssinian  war,  which  mak 
gether,  on  Mr.  Cave*a  e 
22,243,000/.,  and  on  other  « 
from  25,000,000/.  to  39,0c 
after  deducting  the  4,ooo,oo< 
away  by  England  for  slmre 
the  Khedive  himself  saya  ai 
value,  the  last  being  endorsee 
by  a  late  decree,  which  I  aha 
of  by-and-by.  At  15  p« 
which  is  perhaps  the  loweat  1 
rate  that  can  be  fairly  tak 
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debt  involves  an  anntial  low.     In  t874  tho  exports  rose,  it 

336,000/.  on  Mr.  Cave's  iasoset  down,toiie«rly  i5,t>oo,ooo(., 

.imate,  and  of  4,340,000^,,  although    the    Englisli  portion    of 

re  implied  in  the  Govern-  them — aay     three-fourtha    of    the 

rce;   so    that    altogether  whole— had  fallen  to  10,500,000?,, 

it  debt  charges  of  Egypt  bat     last     year     tbey    again     fell 

t  the  lowoflt,  9,oi4,oooi.,  below  the  fignrca  of  the  war  period. 

1,758,000/.  of  the  total  Yet  in   1863  and  "64  the  debt  of 

rtimed   in    the    Egyptian  Egypt  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  aa 

for    1876.     Ah   the    ad.  Iat«  as    186S  the  revenue  claimed 

)n   of    the   country   con.  was   only  6,000,000/. ;    what  thon 

jquii-es  4,ooo,oooi.,  it  is  can  have  made  it  so  mnch  bigger 

I  bee  how  the  taat  budget  since  t'     Have  the  loatia  done  it  ? 

□y    ground    be   made  to  'The  prolils  of  the  Khedive's  estates 

docs,  a  nnrpIuB.  Egyptian  and  public  works,'  some  nay ;  bat 

id  accounts  are,  however,  that  is  an  absurd  answer,  because  all 

ocitments,  and  must  not  these  profits  are  confessed  lobequite 

ilerally.     They  are  pure  insufficient  for  the  loans  '  Eooared  ' 

lie  imagination.  on  tliem.     Not  only  so,  but  these 

CR    is    the   situation    as  profits  are  a  delusion,  so  far  an  tho 

debt  is  concerned.     It  is  Daim  is  concerned,  if  Mr.  Uave  is 

ver,  necessary  to  look  at  to  be  trnsted.     lie  tells  ns  that  tho 

ide  of  the  subject,  to  ask  whole   of   the    Khedive's   property 

)t  has  gained  by  all  these  only  yields  4J2,ooo(.  a  3eai',  or  not 

how  far  tliey  have  placed  on  e-tiirdoftbe  debt  charge  for  which 

losition  to  bear  any  por-  it  is  liable.    This  statement  has,  in- 

;  burden  they  entail  with  deed,  been  dispnted,  and  a  f  rf  ah 

s  a  nusfortuno  that  the  estimate  published  since,  bnt  with- 

vc  to  go  upon  in  inves*  ont  rcnson  given  ;  and  if  it  is  con. 

s  subject  are  so  scattered,  sidered  that  tho  extravagant  sngar 

il  inusl  be  made  of  them  Hnd    cotton    gi'uwiug    spi'culnl  ions 

icy  go.     1  shall  deal  with  .l>i  ji>U    j„iy,    hy    <],■■    fi>IrMl--.i..ii    of 

sc    in   the   resources    of  Egyptian   officials  themselves,    the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Cave  may  well  be 

■«  remcm1>ei-ed  that  on  accepted  as  near  the  truth,  if  not 

cif  the    186S    loan,    Mr.  excessive.     Are  we  to  look  then  to 

fini;,  iti  his   capacity  as  the  improved  condition  of  agricnl- 

elic  Viceroy   of   Egypt,  ture  amongst  the  people  H    Wo  fear 

the  coiuitry  had  a  clear  not.     Take  the   following  descrip- 

',c3o,ooo'.,nn(i  by  tholast  tion  from  a  letter  in  the  Timet  ot 

Is  tlint  revenue  has  been  April   15,  written  by  a  correapon- 

:ib'iiit  10,000,000/.    How  dent  not  dispoBed  to  take  a  pessi- 

"  I  h  Ixvn  in-ouu'lii  about  ?  miat  view  of  affairs,  and  jndee  what 

nine   liie   ht.itemcnts  of  improvement  Egypt  has  ol>taii)ed 

d  Imports  published,  we  froia  the  bloated  debt  that  haa  bera 

list  yi:ir  (he  li^nres  did  put  Upon  her  by,  I  fear  I  mnat  say, 

wi  higli  .1  puiut  as  they  devices   as  vile  as  any  ever  oon- 

KS63   iind    1864,   when  ceiveil  : 

Imsking  in  the  prosperity  jL.  .Inu.i,,:,  „f  Ui„  io.„  l^lK.ur>.r  »tU 

the  American  CivlI  War.  bs  :t.-l.rN,»iMV-,J  uj  W  not  verj  i-nriuMe. 

to    1S70   inclusive,  tho  I  t)iii"^lit,   porh»ii»,  thi-  comiiiion  of  llui 

ily     twice     rose      above  cu''"'''""'.  ilm /rlUIimn.  tb*  '•nii*  ttt  Uui 

as  ngninst  13,000,000/.  J^!"',  ""''''  '"  V'^'f-     ^r<-  i"  the  mM 

000/.  in  those  two  y«iw,  thi,^  .„,p,  „  'y,„  ,1^1,^^  «liMtJon.  and 

«.rts  fell  proportionately  it  *,.»  «tilj  r-nmnnl.!*  lo  »jtppm  that  tlw 
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class  -who  gave  their  Inbour  to  rach  a  repfo- 
ductive  country  would,  at  any  rate,  secure 
comfort  for  themselves.     I  talked  with  all 
classes  about    them — Europeans,  natiree, 
employers,  employed,  sheiks,  fellahB  thmn- 
seWes ;  but  they  all  concurred  in  deeeribliig 
the  condition  of  the  countryfolk  as  Ttary 
miserable.    So  1  went  to  see  for  myeelfl    1 
rowed  up  the  river  from  Mansooran,  lud« 
ing  here  and  there  at  the  Tillages,  and  thus 
I  saw,  not  only  the  homes  of  the  fellahs, 
but  I  hIso  obtained  mu  idea  of  the  conctiy 
which  I  could  not  have  got  in  the  town. 
The  villages  are  very  frequent,  and  always 
in  aspect  the  same — a  cluster  of  brown  mud 
huts,  windowless  and  chimneyless,  round  a 
dome  and  minaret,  by  way  of  village  church 
and  spire.     I  landed  from  time  to  time  to 
see  these  human  beehives.     The  wtJk  id- 
ways  lay  through  great  reaches  of  Terdnre, 
along  the  Uinks  of  the  small  canals  which 
form  a  vast  network  over  the  whole  of  the 
Deltji.    I  found  everywhere  an  almost  in* 
credible  squalor.    Let  me,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, briefly  describe  two  villages  I  saw. 
I  first  called  on  the  Sheik-el-bcl«L    He  is 
the  headman  of  the  viUage,  responsible  to 
Government  for  the  tixes  of  uie  village, 
its  contingent  of  forced  labour,  and  its 
contribution  of  men  to  the  army.    If  the 
village  is  large  there  are  sevenl  Bheiks. 
Nominallv  the  Sheik  l;olds  office  for  life, 
but  the  ^oudir  of  the  province  can  prac- 
tically do  what  he  plua«ies  with  him.    *  We 
elect  bim,  yen,'  »iid  some  fellaheen,  'but the 
Moudir  sends  word  whom  we  are  to  elect.' 
The  Sheik  of  this  particiUar  village  was 
well  dressed,  in   Oriental  fashion,  had  a 
house  of  many  rooms,  and  even  glass  nin- 
dowe.    He  g:ive  nie  sherbet  and  coffise,  and 
then  took  me  round  his  village.    The  mud 
huts  are  all  built  one  ag:iin&t  another,  like 
the  cells  of  a  beehive,  fave  where  they  are 
divided    by    the    little    lanes    that     run 
through   the   village.     I   chose  a  hut  at 
random,  and  askeJ  if  I  might  go  in.   *  Yes,* 
saitl  my  companion.   *  but  it  is  very  poor, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  see.'    We  went  to 
the  entrance,  thet<o  huts  having,  as  B  rule, 
no  doors.     An  old  woman— at  least,  she 
lookeil  old,  but  the  \iomen  are  old  at  40 — 
barre  1  the  way.     I  offered  money,  but  that 
was  not  enough  to  overcome  her  feelings 
thiit  her  house  whs  her  castle,  where  no 
Christian  should  enter,  and  the  Sheik  had 
to  insist.  One  small  room — mud  walls,  mud 
roof,  mud  floor — was  all  we  found.     Four 
bricks  made  a  small  fire-place,  but  there 
was  no  fire.    A  small  basin  of  maize,  five 
water  jars,   an  earthen   pot   for  artificial 
hatching  of  chickens,   a  cock  and   three 
hens,  a  small  heap  of  sacking  by  way  of 
bed-clothes,  constituted  all  the  funiiture  of 
the  house.    Four  yards  by  five  was  the 
extent  of  the  house,  and  this  was  partly 
taken  up  by  a  raised  dais  of  mud,  which 


•CTVM  ■■  the  iaulf  bed  ia  era 
habitatioii.  A  iimSfy  of  fbn  fin 
qiace.  T  ]  id  of  tiM  Ihai^ ' 
•idered  .  ^  iPtU-Undo  bv  Ih 
woridfM  ho  u  tbe  owmt  oifn 
(loco)  of  kad.  I  triod  oMlhi 
token  tfaailo^  at  soadook  ll 
■noller  and  mon  BitilU  tbaa  Ai  1 
mud  bed  oeefiott  half  iho 
judo  fajoBo  vao  mj 

rest.    A  voter  jar  oBd  a  fosdf^i 

the  oigno  of  hflWtattna,    Thaa 

booKoo  or  ei^lioanli  invUch  olh 

and  chatteU  nufl^  bo  biddia.  . 

of  three,  laboonn  on  Ihobadif 

liTodhere.    I  hare omb pjgi bMi 

in  Knglond,  •  .  .  JNnm  of  Mp 

not  tho  oanoo  of  tho  waSmnim 

minionooro  not  toonwwtki 

•  •  •  Conif  fimMtiy  Sa  tho  anNi 

i8f.    Xigg%  oneo  is  a  pm^,  m 

hoUJpenny  each.    Eoiri^vhiBhwi 

a  puatrBf  azo  now  voilh  fat 

Ootton,  tho  otapio  of  tho  eoaatai;! 

in  priee  ftom  55  doUan  the  «Hli 

it  fetched  daring  tho  Ammn  Wi 

a  grodnally  doriiiaing  oeale  wt 

reached  ii(  doUan^  and  aov  I 

repaya  tho  coot  of  ealtmlioa.  1 

oooreo  of  woolth  haa  thaa  dieM 

number  of  votkon  10  diwMhd 

conscription  in  a  vaj  that  alaM 

the  dayo  of  XebooMt  All,  wbm^i 

oerieo  of  ytaio,  tho  eonaCij  vat  A 

its  best  men  \n  tho  ""rTrtitt  of 

oerrieo.    Foreod  lahov  ia 

misery.    It  mmj  not  bo 

districtfl  should  labov  ia 

tain  the  roado  and  canala    Bit 

that  fellah*  ohonid  hare  to  mw  I 

to  works  of  no  bendlt  to  thov  dh 

even  to  wotkM  of  no  pnblie  ilii 

howerer  high  in  poaitioa  majbo  1 

who  demaada  iL    Ijut^  bat  bj 

least,  comeo  tho  bordon  of  taxad 

the  QoTemmenti  vith  ita  ctmftlj  1 

internal  dtfTfJopicnt   and  oata 

quest,  has  inenaaed  yoar  bj  jaac 

These  eitracto  gira  a 
worth  pondering  OT«r.  ^| 
stead  of  beinjg  ribher  faj 
money,  has,  it 


poorer  than  ever,  tiU, 
majority  of  the  wretched 
czisteDce  is  not  worth  hav 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  1 
creased,  therefore,  it  haa  b 
bnrden  of  taxation,  such 
which  I  cut  from  the 


I  give  the  following  list  of  cl 
feddan  of  gpod  ootton  land  aetnall* 
cultivator  in  the  Delta,  hotpoeu  t 
July  and  29th  of  Dccombor.  187* 
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of  N'ile  Ijnnlu,  19  piiwlrw 
plftbi  of  nn  nrdeb  »f  vheat 
't^!  to  ennble  GoTrmment 
I  mnde  in  Alexandria^.  20 
Itileh  (nnnunl  *uni  paid  in 
ilf  Und  tax),  172  piaitTrs 
in\  Lo-in  (a  forced  loan  of 
^pprcent.l.  loSpiaslrea; 
es  (uneipUia«]  what  ex- 
res;  Amour  de  U  Patcie 
.  war  lax),  38  piaatres  30 
MouknbaUh  for  thn  com- 
s'.rcB —total,  423  piartroB 


whi 


hnir   piantrcs    are 

ling.     The  raloe  of 

Whal  WHS  formerly 

worth  2ot.   Some  nf 

I  vMer  is  not  fnsily 

been  abandoned.   Other 

rncter  haa  hwn   soht  in 

'.    (jrrat   qunntitica   of 

seized  nnd  aold  for  the 

10  piople  themwlTpi  do 

miUes.  fHeDdf.  nndaren 

ri>KponsiMe   for  unpaid 


made  for 


I  bad 


?>.  CotiBideririK  that  the 
f  l:ind  19  now  only  worth, 
nlfini;  rutton,  which  can 
onco  erery  thrcp  yearn, 
ikI  clover  toecthor)  about 
h^t  out  of  thiit,  taxes  and 
invo  to  come,  there  ib  not 
pr^afuint  proprietor.  It  \a 
nt  th<-y  nrc  ■elline  their 
g  into  -lownB.  wbem.  if 
II  f..r[Hni>  by  their  labour, 
■wiipo  much  of  the  heavy 

late  of  fliinjrs,  trtily; 
I  this  priiiditiR  taia- 
:i  misrrv  snffices  to 
I  pi)pulatioii  of  ovrr 
■('tmc  i)f  10,000,000/. 
11.1  hiulj;<-t  PurphiB. 
neconiita 


s  [.O 


iMiitcrde- 


tlio  bardibood  to  poiut  oat  as  enffi- 
cient  to  pay  tbo  cbarge  on  the 
floating  debt.  According  to  these 
fie^ores,  disjointed  though  they  be, 
the  Egyptian  Oovommont  should 
now  have  little  or  no  floating  debt 
nt  all  ;  for,  althon-jh  the  1873 
ionn  is  said  lo  have  only  netted 
;o,ooo,oooi.,  and,  tbeirfoi*,  left 
9,000,000/.  op  10,000,000/.  to  be 
carried  on,  that  should  have,  witli 
these  Hiirpliises,  been  lessened 
father  than  increased.  Tho  Egyp- 
tian Government  baa  I'taelf,  hoir. 
ever,  knocked  down  all  anpport 
to  this  pleasant  fiction.  As  wsa 
wail  pointed  out  by  the  Daily  Nme*. 
the  Inniped-togetlier  xtatomeat  of 
revenue  and  expenditniv  between 
the  years  1864  and  1875  (given  in 
Mr.  Cave's  Report),  when  compared 
with  a  Himil&r  statement  issncd  two 
yeai*  before,  shows  that,  even  with 
an  income  of  about  10,000,000/.  pei* 
annum  and  a  pa)>er  surplus,  the 
last  two  years  must  have  inrolred 
a  deficit  of  8,243,628/.  per  anmun. 

i^ome  of  the  two  years,  1874  and 
1875.  21.348.838/.;  expenditure, 
37,836,094/.;  de6cit  on  the  two 
Tears,  ir.,4S7,ooo/.  The  dptailcd 
budgets  are,  therefoi^,  entirely  il- 
lusory by  the  confession  of  Egypt 
it«elf,  and,  as  the  ErtmoiruMt  says, 
drawn  up  only  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  The  doabta  which  anch 
comparison  induce  as  to  the 
budgets  naturally  extend  to  the 
t^venue  itself.  If  there  wm  do 
source  but  increat-fii  ta.tation  on  Ml 
already  impoverihliwi  people  from 
which  to  draw  mi  aagmentMl 
revenue,  how  could  it  possibly  l)r 
raised  from  under  5,000,000/,  101864 


10/.  i 


Pr, 


nt..fihcincnm<.and 

1864  it  had,  assfaitrd  Ir 

1  .Mr.  CaveV 

■  il:o  Yiiir  or  fifteen 

Ueport,  taken  thJr1y-(". 

'UP  ymrM  to 

-5  showed  !ui  almost 

augment     i  ,6oo,0'jo.' 

IJo.a     not 

while    lh.>    budpot 

this  mysterious  gn.inh  : 

'ucgrat  thllt 

liiil  lis  an  apiK'ndis 

the  largo  figures  \\rr<- 

inertly  put 
ax    IH1SS1LI0 

down  to  look  as   vm-U 

joo.oco/.,  which  the 

bcsido  the  swelling,'  iM 

it  {■liiir;;eB? 

'riiiK'iii  has,  as  uBtial, 

There    arc   few    dinxi 

means    of 
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answering  tbe  qnesUon,  bat  some 
approach  towards  its  solation  is 
gained  by  examining  (i)  what  has 
become  of  tbe  money  raised  on  the 
varioas  loans,  and  (2)  some  of  the 
items  of  the  budgets  and  acconnts 
in  the  Hght  of  the  e^lanattons  of 
Mr.  Henry  Oppenheim  and  osiers, 
as  well  as  of  the  Government  itself. 
First  as  to  the  loans.  Egypt,  as 
we  have  seen,  1)egan  to  borrow  in 
1862,  and,  'including  the  floating 
debt,  taken  at  Mr.  Cave's  estimate, 
and  adding  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  a 
correct  account,  the  4,coo,ooo{«  got 
from  p]nglnnd,  has,  within  fourteen 
years,  borrowed  an  average  snm  of 
nearly  6,500,000/.  per annnmu  What 
has  become  of  this  money?  Mr. 
Cave  says  that  Egypt  has  nothing 
to  show  for  it  except  its  Snez 
Canal,  which  is  in  itself  nn  absurd 
statement,  seeing  that  the  Canal  is 
leased  to  a  Company,  and  that  Egypt 
gets  at  present  loss  rather  than  gain 
ii*om  its  existence.  Still  it  is  true 
that  the  money  which  has  not  gone 
into  that  undertaking  has  gone 
mostly  to  keep  the  ball  of  loan- 
concocting  rolling  merrily,  and  to 
gi*atify  the  whims,  improvii^and 
other  (mostly  other),  of  his  High- 
ness the  Khedive.  The  Canal,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  B. 
H.  Lang,  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt,  had  cost  the 
Viceroy  17,423,178/.,  including  in- 
terest uj)  to  the  end  of  1873,  and 
the  railways  11,899,4112.,  also  in- 
cluding interest,  money  having  been 
raised  to  make  them  at  27  per 
cent.  Beyond  these  sums  and  the 
other  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  there  is  nothing  to 
show  for  the  whole  8o,ooo,ooo2.  or 


'  The  nocount  inaj  be  made  up  thus : — 
Net  income  from  loans  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cave's  Report    .  jt^45.ooo,ooo 


90,000^000!.  ihftt  have  bn 
idbred.  Ckf  m 
m  noc  DO  fiirgoiteu  thsti 
kiuiii  MB  inobsUT  mon  tbn 
what  the  Ehedm  wnr  i 
An  his  loans  w«re  iMQedafti 
or  less  disoonnt^  Mid  ftoM 
and  1873  irsre  never  tti 
*  absorbed*  fajinverton*  ] 
ezortntant  rates  for  shoiti 
at  times,  and  always  fe 
ones,  so  that,  altoge&Mr,! 
40,000,000!.  or  50,000^ 
the  gross  sam  owing,  he  i 
We  can  pat  the  net  m 
about  45,ooa^oooL  A 
makes  no  differanoe  to  ik 
ian  liaUlities.  When  « 
moreorer,  to  aoal^fse  i 
port  fignxes  of  l^gjpti 
that  the  ntmoet  that  ev 
been  spent  on  worics  of 
about  i,ooo^oool.  per  annni 
a  borrowing  that  hftta 
exceeded  io,ooo,oooL,  and 
averaged  over  6,500^000! 
num.  In  one  shape  or  00 
fore,  the  hoik  of  toe  numr 
has  ^ne  to  make  gooJ 
deficits ;  and  as  theee  defl 
rapidly  larpper  after  eaek 
it  IS  bat  fior  to  infer  the) 
so  becanse  legitunmte  tm 
not  aogment  with  tlie  t^ 
has  been  set  forth.  Thai 
is  the  more  VktHj  when  n 
that  the  most  &Toanlik 
the  commercial  hisioty  1 
Egypt  was  1863  and  i\ 
the  revenoe  waa  aet  doi 
some    5,000,000!.,   and 

then  poverty 

steadily  on  the  ii 
popnlsAion  that 
5,250,000, 


I 


Expenditure  on  8imi  GmuI 
(exdnsire  of  interMt)  .    . 

For  interest  aad  repeyiiMBt 
of  loans,  aooordina  to  Mr. 
Caye*s  Beport 


Balance  spent  bj  the  Khedire 


;f45,ooo.ooo 
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order  to  make  the  matter 
still,  I  shall  ejcainino 
B    of    the     bmlircta     and 

ia  some  detail.  Somc- 
•f  be  gleaned  thnt  is  trno 
ximparison  of  tveti  the 
3  of  Egyptian  fiuance ; 
he  cBso  ot  thi:  (irst  <ie- 
idget  but  one  ever  sub- 
>  European  criticism  wo 
advanta^  of  the  ingeninns 
i  and  pleadinps  of  Mr. 
spenheim,  than  ivliom  few 
ig  oaght  to  know  better 
ilimc  of  Egyptian  nOfiirs. 
aborate  pamphlet  on  the 
Egyptian     buiiget      for 

which  was  isaiiotl  to  aid 
ig  of  the  1873  loan,  and 
sract  the  remarks  of  the 
(,  he  gives  na  aiaiiv  ita te- 
xt are  most  valniblt — nol 
ps,  according  t  j  hia  lsIi. 
valno       His   fii^ire'i   and 

will  therefore  lie  naelul 
inng  with  the  inter  ouea 
ephen  Cave 
]st  important  itc 


t,  of  c 


),  tlio 


;  and  it  is  also  th( 
o  get  any  just  conception 
e  first  budget  of  i873-;4  it 
iwn  as  yielding  4,579,000;., 
of  the  date.tree  tjix,  tithes, 
okabala.  W  hen  t}i  e  amend^l 
tme  out,  however,  this  snm 
ed  to  4.185,000/,,  and  Jlr. 
ppenheim  jiuts  it  (loira  at 
.1. ;  while  Mr.  Cavo  says  in 
irt  that  in  1871,  the  year 
10  Mokiibala  arrangement 
force,  tlie  land  tas  yielded, 
aswocanjndgc,'4,793,45(/. 
Accoi-dini;  to  the  highest 
for  iS73-74.thoiofore.  this 
come  wo[ild  appear  to  have 
■d  rather  than  increoded. 
■11.  has  the  totiil  i-evcnuo 
)  10,000.000/.  ?  In  1S71 
Mvsitwaso..ly:,3;7.9.j(., 


and  in  1875-74,  aceordingto  the  first 

budget,  it  was  only  7,000,000/. ;  eo 
that,  on  any  showing,  ite  growth 
since  has  been  aulSciently  atriking. 
Part  of  the  answer  ta  this  eo- 
nuudmm  is  to  be  Tound  in  the 
magic  word  '  Mokabala.'  ^Vheii 
the  amended  budget  came  ont  in 
1873,  that  mysterions  item  stood  for 
1,576,000/.,  which  had  not  appeared 
in  the  previous  one,  although  de> 
dncUons  had  thei-e  Hgured  on  ita 
account  to  the  amoant  of  699,000/., 
which,  in  the  new  fabrication,  dwin- 
dled to  132,000/.  \Vbat,  then,  ia 
tbo  Mokabala  p  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Kliedive  farces 
double  contribations  from  the  Innd- 
hnldcra  over  a  term  nominally  of 
years,  on  couditions  which  are  thus 
described  at  page  .5  of  Mr.  Cave'a 
Report ; 

Thi  revonuu  of  Ejryp!  linn  iDrreoaail  fn-m 
55  000/  tt  j-MF  in  1804,  3.3oo,ooo(.  in 
1830,  hhiI  4,937405'.  in  1S64,  Uio  unoauil 
jBHiF  III  ths  Kh«diT«'9  odniinulrAtion.  ii> 
7377911/.  in  1S71,  tliB  jeiir  previnn*  to 
Ihe  dlansM  i?aund  l>j  tbi  Inw  of  Uoks- 
Ula.  Unclrr  thia  tAWnllInn4n«iltr»cuTlM 
redeem  one-linlf  of  the  land  tax  to  which 
linble   by  tfae    payment  of  lis 


citljer 


nadra 


in  in.=iiilnieulB.  Tlioee  itliti  paiJ  do»n  Uiiii 
contribution  in  onu  mm  reeaiyod  an  iiii- 
medinte  mlaetioa  of  their  tux;  tluiM'  wliu 
uleclcd  tomnkatiiepavnMiits  {aiii*talm«nU 
nvrire  a  dismnnt  oT  '8^  per  cant,  on  Uuilr 
Aitvitnr-o,  Mill  ths  mlnetioa  only  Ijtkm  plac* 
on  llin  riiinplctiiin  uf  their  rontributtoo. 
Thr  cilrema  ti-rm  for  Iho  entiramdtinplion 
of  mcb  contributur's  Xax  vna  M  lint.  Axtnl 
for  «i  ywriii  tiul  ««  lli«  Ih«  wm  eithpr 
not  pinpnrly  unilprntooil,  or  thp  *iniU) 
owoeni  wpfa  ambl«  to  nuk*  h  Wry  n 
payomnt  nnniHlly.  n*  ihajr  land  tax  pltM 
itn  Hmounl  mtiiuit  ^J  par  eant.,  thv  t«nn 
in*  (iilondKl  fron  aix  to  titclrvy«ra,  tiro 
yMra  Bttcr  lh«  Am  jiratnuJptlion  of  lb* 
lair,  aa  that  It  hua  now  tm  rnorp  yimr*  t» 
rim,  dnrmy  «hidi  tlin  mntributitiB  Innd- 
awn»rba«  lopnyland  tu  plni  oite-hnlf  iho 
tax  (6-1  i)  and  nina*  %\  per  Mnt.  of  lbs 
name.  Il  w  nuwl  adTnnrui{nm*  10  th*  land- 
nraor  »li"  cna  aflnrJ  th-  pnmmt  awrifiM. 
i\*.  in  iiiliiitiuii  to  tbp  lulviintngeof  aivtiriog 


'^gn  inti-'reit  piiit  by  the  Khcdire  on  the  Funded  IjOui,  eiclnaiTa  <tf  tliit 
H.  has  l-can  ^ibnat  1.)  per  rent.,  and  the  avemge  chargB  on  tb«  Boating  debt 
:  Iwtit  15  pre  cent.  The  Inlter  niay  be  taken  aa  raprcaant'd  by  tha  praaaat 
it  of  .t'zb. 500,000,  I'icept  10  far  aa  it  mrcn  th*  extranganc*  <J  tba  Khtdin. 
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in  perpetuity  the  redemption  of  half  hit  tux 
by  a  payment  of  fire  and  h  half  tamM  ito 
present  amount,  to  which  it  is  redneed  bj 
the  discount  allowed  (8^-100*^  x  I2b  1),  he 
secures  an  indefeasible  title  to  hithina,  the 
tenure  of  which  is  at  present  of  fui  nocer- 
tain  character.  To  the  State  the  armnge- 
ment  is  a  ruinous  one  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  as  the  Khedive  hns  bound  himMlf  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  re-impote 
the  rcdccni(-d  moiery  of  the  tax  in  any 
shape  whatever,  and  he  has  thus  merifleed 
for  all  time  50  per  cent,  of  revenue  from 
this  source  in  order  to  realise  eleven  tinwt 
the  annual  amount  remitted  daring  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  original  intention  of 
the  law  WHS  to  realise  at  once,  or  in  a  few 
years,  suiiicient  capital  to  pay  off  the  float- 
ing debt,  but  by  extending  its  operation  the 
sum  raifed  annually  has  only  infficed  to 
pay  the  interest  on  it. 

In  other  words,  for  tbe  first  year 
the  landholders  paid  their  tax  twice 
over,  less  8^  per  cent. ;  for  the  second 
twice  over,  less  i6§  per  cent.,  and 
80  on  until,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years,  thcj  are  released  from  half 
the  burden  of  the  old  permanent 
tax  for  ever.  By  this  meanSi  we 
are  told,  the  Khedive  hoped  to  pay 
off  his  floating  debt.  He  has  Sailed 
to  do  that,  however,  and,  instead, 
this  is  what  happens.  For  a  few 
years — supposing  every  landholder 
able  to  pay  the  tax,  which  he  is 
whipped  to  do — the  land  revenne 
is  excessively  swollen,  and  then 
it  gradually  drops  away,  nntil, 
according  to  Mr.  Cave's  calcu- 
lations, it  will  amount,  at  the 
twelve  years'  end,  to  1,805,1 31  {. 
only,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Oppen- 
hcim,  to  1,922,000/.  Mr.  Cave  was 
first  told  til  at  the  Mokabala  would 
only  involve  an  ultimate  loss  of 
1,531,118/.,  but  afterwards  the 
Khedive  confessed  to  him  that  it 
would  actually  come  to  2,500,000!., 
while  in  1 873  Mr.Oppenheim counted 
it  at  3,022,000/. :  but  their  esti- 
mate of  the  original  land  revenue 
differs  so  much  that  these  other 
discTopauoies  ultimately  come  to- 
j^ether  in  ahnost  the  same 
result  as  regards  the  final  issue. 
l]y  this  moans,  then,  the  land 
revenue    was     temporarily    raised, 


aooording  to  the  amnnihi  1 
of  1873,  to  5,629,0001,  ad 
sink  in  1886  to  Ins  tbu  t^ 
Nay,  by  Tirtno  of  the  etei 
difloonni,  it  is  huenming  \m 
year,  and  never  wonU  Smei 
tomake  s,ooo«oooLiBlo  icyoe 
And  what  ia  there  to  fiB  epi 
now  YBttij  on  tbe  inoNHil 
npholden  of  ]^gy|iCiBa 
coald  only  find  two  wm 
consolatioDy  and  onlf  oee  1 
pensation.  Befbie  toe  Mob 
lost  the  permanent  dmfi 
Egyptian  debt  woold,  Htmi 
lessened  fay  the  linm 
aeveral  of  the  ahoii  lona 
woald  be  moet  itislhohw 
there  not  new  debts  grovi 
had  not  the  reoent  dM 
consolidation  swept  thsM 
entirely  away;  m  no  ki 
to  be  paid  off  now  lor  6j 
The  second  oonsolstay  ai 
pensatory  eonsidotaiium  Sa 
ann^mentation  of  land  revsi 
new  ooltiTtttion  bgofniiht 
taxes.  Mr.  Gave  sajs  ihat 
feddans  may  be  eaqneeted 
reyenne  soon,  and  he  estim 
revenue  at  320,000!.,  or  al 
per  feddan,  whidi,  eontrsi 
the  20f.  and  2i«.  per  ftdda 
have  been  got  from  ihe  6k 
before  the  impontirai  of  11 
bala^  excites  redeotiains.  Al 
the  whole  land  registetei 
tivable,  and  amonnting  to : 
feddans,  would  not|  wen  il 
into  cultivation  now,  ■ 
make  good  what  wonldl 
1886  OT  a  couple  of  mflK 
ling.  But  there  is  litUe  < 
any  such  good  fbrtonau 
rather  going  out  of  ei 
than  coming  in.  The 
are  too  experienced  in 
sion  to  be  eager  to  o] 
ground  on  which  taxes 
laid.  All  things  considen 
fore,  there  is  much  forci 
observation  with  which  Iti 
Oppcnheim  sums  np  his  & 
review  of  the  Mokabala 
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It  mast  not  be  forgotten,' 
that,  although  the  remia- 
e  land  taxes  promised  as 
fur  the  Mokabala  instal* 
Jsoliite,  the  income  of  the 

IB  increased  by  the  re- 
nd TFonld  be  available  to 

in  some  form  or  other  if 
ehould  arise.'     No  doubt 

The  hint  is  a  most  Bog- 
ie ;  and,  if  onemaj  jndge 
t  of  burdens  borne  by  the 
.been  given  above,  it  has 

loBt  on  the  astute,  con- 
3  ruler  of  Egypt.  But 
on  that  increases  poverty, 
.a  cultivators  to  sell  land 
an   bear  the  burden  im- 

five  years'  purchase,  does 
■  well  for  the  prodnctive- 
liB  source  of  frcBh  iucome. 

forgot  these  views  of  the 

when   he  expressed    the 

the  Mokabala  remissions 
.-e  an  impulse  to  cDltiva- 

more  is  the  pity.  And  the 
ing  decree  which  has  been 
o  the  debts  actually  an. 
the  abandonment  of  the 
tingcment.    The  Mokabala 

0  more,  and  the  land  Te> 

1  return  to  its  old  footing, 
lo  paid  double  tai  in  the 
blaining  remissions  and  a 
e  to  their  land  muBt  re- 
Lcir  land  and  pay  again  as 

■h  for  the  land  tai,  ivhich 
it  would  be  bard  to  fix  the 
;ld  of  amid  the  confusion 
■U.  The  item  next  in 
x>  is  the  receipts  from  the 
and  here  again  we  have 
tut  conflicting  data  to  go 
he  four  docnmcnts  which 
id  to  loose  particulars  ro- 
Kgj-ptian  finance,  viz.  the 
■tsof  1873-4,  the 'definiiive 
of  1875,  and  the  budget 
we  have  their  net  receipt 
n  tliQB  —  first  budget, 
second  ditto  (for  the  same 
;8,ooo^,  1875  account, 
and    the    1876    budget, 

[. — NO.  LSSVIII.   KEW  SERIES. 


99o,Soo(.  No  details  are  given  of 
the  working  of  these  railways,  es. 
cept  an  uccount  published  in  1S73, 
whieh  shows  that  they  are  worked 
at  about  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
receipts,  and  that  it  only  costs 
107,722;,  to  keep  over  1,000  milcB 
of  railway  and  telegraph  lines  in 
repair.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
tliie  should  have  been  nceomplished 
while  the  Khedive  considers  that 
he  hfta  the  same  right  to  use  his 
railway  for  nothing  in  the  carriage 
of  freight  and  soldiers  and  ior 
pleasure,  as  he  has  to  goad  hia 
people  undL-r  the  lash  to  work  witli- 
out  compensation  on  his  estates. 
So  far  us  1  know,  no  other  system 
of  railways  in  the  world  coum  yield 
such  estraordinwy  reHuItB  under 
these  conditions.  And  if  the  loss 
of  Indian  transit  traffic,  as  wetlastlie 
decrease  in  Egyptian  trade  through 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  bo 
taken  into  account,  tho  enormous 
amount  of  the  rcecipta  become 
Btriking,  beyond  the  capacity  of 
human  credulity.  The  not  roeoipta 
of  these  railways  wore,  moreover, 
set  down  as  only  38j,8S3l.  in 
t864--5,  and  at  a  still  less  sum  tha 
year  l>efore,  when  Kgypt  was  in  the 
full  lide  of  its  fitful  cotton  pros- 
perity, and  while  it  had  an  cnor* 
mons  transit  trade  to  and  from 
India.  Where  in  the  world,  there- 
fore, has  tho  sudden  inereaae 
come  from  since  ?  T  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists.  The  increased  mile, 
age  has  not  brou  ght  increased  profi  ts  | 
but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  th« 
reverse,  as  a  moment's  considera- 
tion of  the  falling  prices,  reduced 
trade, andgeneralsitnation  will  make 
evident.  If  the  railways  yield  a  net 
revenue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
they  do  better  than  many  of  onr 
Indian  lines  that  are  qnitie  as  well 
situated  for  traffic,  and  not  so 
burdened  with  the  caprices  of  nn- 
reasoning  despotism,  or  irith  the 
weight  of  money  borrowed  at  37 
per  cent. 
Almost  equally  diffionlt  to  belier* 
.    3  K 
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is  tlie  Btatcmont  as  to  CnBtoniR  re-  years  later,  ebowa  a  gnm  * 

ceipta,  althoDgh  Mr.  Cave  says  that  total  of  onlj  145,939,0001.  m 

thef  appear  to  have   been   under-  import  totnl  of  61,940,0001. 

BBtimated  last  year,  the  income  from  gives   an   eSport   far  llw  ImI 

the  whole  CustcimB  being  taken  at  ^ears     of     33,69^,0001.,    er 

t7,50of.  less   than  an  independent  5,675,000/.     per     annttm,   at 

anthority  has  set  down,  on  'imper-  export     of    9,158,000!-,     or 

foct    data,'   for  AJexandria    alone.  3.315,000/,     per     Umaai. 

The  som  ranges  from  528,000/.  to  not  so   set  down  in  tlie  1^ 

634,000!.,  and  we  will  let  it  pass  course,    being  acoounUd  fbr 

with  this  remark  only,  that  it  was  general    catting    down  ot  I 

levied   on    abont   five    and   a  half  over   the  years    embraced  i 

millionn  of  imports  in  1875,  accord-  period;  bnt  all  tbe  same  tiiil 

ing  to    the    official    statement,  of  tlie  totals  work  one,  and  W 

which  at  least  a  fifth  passed  in  free  to   conclade    either  tbat  Uu 

for  the  Khedive's  account,  while  a  issued    in  1874     was    groad 

good  portion  of  the  remainder  was  a^genit«d,    or      that     botia 

simply  goods  in  trantdt ;  and,  fur-  meuts     are      a    mere     bap 

ther,  that    the    English  Board    of  guess,    prompted,    in    tbe  c 

Trade     retnms     show     that     the  the  figures  furnished  to  Ur 

Egyptian  importa  from  this  conntry  by  a  desire  to  make  tfaings 

have    fallen    from    8,899,000/.     i'u  little  like  the  totals  in  tba  1 

1870  to  3,674.000/,  in  1874.     How  home  accounts.     On  the  wl 

conld  it  bo  otherwise  with  a  popn-  may,  therefore,  leave  the  C 

lation     hardly     able    to    buy    the  revenne  as  an  nndiscoverabli 

necessaries    of    life  f      It    is    only  tity,  which,    whatever  it  h 

the    Khodive  and  his  Court    and  not   tend    to    grow   trigger, 

the     Europeans    in     the    country  does  our  qneat  for  big  reven 

who    can    afford    to    import  duty-  clearer   when   we    deal  will 

paying    Iniuriea,      Everything   is,  items  as  the  salt  monopoly, 

however,  so    loose   that  relates   to  figures  in   the  original  badi 

Egyptian  trade,  that  we  find  a  wide  187,000?,,  and  in  last  jrear'a  m 

disagreement  in    the    import    and  for  299,000/.,    altliongb    oo 

eiport  figures  published  two  years  tion  is  necessarily  abont  th( 

ago  and  those  given  in  Mr.  Cave's  The  tobiicco  duty   is  eqniil 

Report.        For    example,     the   old  sling.      In  1873  Mr.  Heniy 

figures  stated  the  total  exports  of  heim  had  many  reasoiu  togi 

the     period     1853     to     1861      at  this  item,  which  did  not  fip 

27,386.000/.,  and    the   imports  at  a  farthing  in  the  first  1873  I 

31,755,000/.,    showing     a    snrplns  should  be    made  to    show 

on   the   right  side    of    5,631,000/.  duplicate    or    amended  ren 

Mr.  Cave,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  500,000/.       He    stud     i^ 

a    table    for    the    same    period  in  head    was    no     estraTa^ual 

which  the    exports   are    set    down  sumption  of  tobaouo   fur  til 

at  39,870,000/.  and  the  imports  at  people,  and  18,  6'i.  perlb,  m 

34,763,000/.,  which  shows  a  larger  sum  to  pay  as  tax;  and,  in 

total   and  a  smaller   sum   on    the  proved,  to  Lis  own  satjsfskctii 

right  side,      Matters  are  still  worse  the  tax  was  the  most  Bare  in 

when  we  come  to  the  period  from  — admitting,  however,  that  i 

1863  to  1875.    The  old  table  which  yieldbuthaJf  theestimatejnst 

comes  down  to  1871  states  the  gross  Hissanguine  anticipations  fat 

exports  at    123,241,000/.   and   the  nnbaiipiiy,    been   fnlfilledgt 

imports  at  52,682,000/,,  while  Mr,  has  yielded,    by  the  compa 

Cave's  table,  which  comes  down  four  eacceeding  docnmeatit 
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□  260,600!.    Once  more,  '  squeezes '  to  every  oormpt  oftioial 

am  provincial  governors  in  ordtT  Ihnt  lie  may  get  speetlily 

be  lirst  badifet  for  only  rich- — how  are  tbeao  to  pay  2I.  per 

lUtiD  the  1875  acconnts  head     in      taxation,     yoniig     and 

icen  swolleato  703,000!.,  old,    infant  and     imbecile,    or   82. 

inDicipal  receipts,  which  per  family,    if  we     Buppose    each 

re  in  the  first  budget  at  family    to     connist     of    four     per. 

e  1876  budget  they  aro  sons?      Worked    to    death,    ofUm 

.    In  one  budget  the  mis-  hni-Hed     off     to      the      Khedive'a 

receipts  of  the  Ministry  foolish   wars,  driven    to   build   the 

do  not  appear  at  all,  in  Sondan  Iliiilwity  under  the  eye  of 

tyfigureat  372,ooo!.,and  an  English  contractor  who   onght, 

her  at  455,000!.   Qeneral  becsnae  he  is  an  Eiigliithnian,  to  be 

ins  receipts,  octroi,  lio,,  ready   to   cut  oS*    his   right   hand 

the     first     budget     for  rather  than  touch  such  work,  where 

ind  in  the  1875  acconnt  are  these  wretched  creatures  to  find 

>i.,  and  so  on  ;  it  ia  hardly  every  year  snob  sums  of  money  J" 

0  go  throngh  al!  details.  The  quoation  hardly  needs  put- 
an  bo  said  of  some  ol'  ting  to  reveal  the  absurd  impoa- 
lat  they  represent  illegal  sibility    of   realising    this     prcpos- 

and  'backsheesh'  on  terous  revenne.  All  the  financial 
eliauco  can  be  placed  as  siatements  o(  Bgypt  are  illu- 
renue.  Enough  has  beeii  sory.  If  the  revtnuu  wa«  under 
!  mere  recapitulation  of  5.000,000/.  in  1864,  when  Egypt 
;s  to  show  the  utterly  un-  was  coni|>amtively  proHpurouo, 
y  nature  of  every  state-  not  all  the  squeezing  of  the 
1-ding  the  income  awl  ^Inkabals  exactions  cau  have  forced 
gypt,  and  to  prove  that  it  beyond  7,000,000'.  now,  and  I 
Ktimate  of  what  tbe  re.  doubt  if  it  has  ever  really  exceeded 
illy  are  is  almost  im.  sin.  How  oould  it  possibly  do  so 
dl  wo  can  assert  is  that  when  the  civil  ftiltiiiuistrution  lives 
owcr  than  officially  set  l>v  j.lMndrr  r-  Lit  ,nn  hi,,-  L'..i„.-ivo 
3  must  perforce  fall  back  what  it  would  be  to  wring 
considt-nvtions,  and,  re.  io,ooo,ooo2.  sterlingout  ofapopola- 
;  thuttberevenuewascon-  tion  of  some  5,000,000  souls,  all  but 
jder  5,000,000/.  in  1864,  a  few  thousands  reduced  to  a  stat« 
her  ill  the  interval  Egypt  of  poverty  more  abject  than  tliAt 
cK^cd '  so  as  to  be  able  to  of  the  dwellers  in  the  by.lanei  of 

}Icr  trade  is  by  official  Siho,  Seven  Dials,  or  Drury  lAne, 

smaller  now  than  it  was  or  than  that  of  the  Irish  labonrera 

iiuch  less  profitable,  the  before  the  potato  famine,  and  that 

by  all  accounts  poorer,  it  i«,  moreover,  wmng  out  of  these 

of  soil  not  greater ;  the  people  at  a  cost  of  from  20  to  30 

iturus  of  the  Khedive  do  per    cent,    additional,    which  goes 

lis  '  now  proviuccR,'  with  as  '  hackaheesh,'  and    tax  &rmer*s 

le,  hut  only  possible,  ex-  profit,     after     approved     Tarkish 

the   Soudan,  entail  lasn ;  fashion,   and    he   will    have    soma 

n  is  this  augmented  re-  idea  of  what  the  bodget«  of  Egypt 

onie  from  ?  must   mean.     The  parrot    cry  al. 

a  jxiverly-stricken  popu-  ways   rises  when   this  view  ia  ad. 

I'Ct  to  coni'vs,  hardly  able  vanced,  '  Bnt  Egypt  is  a  very  fertita  . 

A.  whose  goods  are  liable  country,  and  its  people  need  little 

1  at  tbe  bidding  of  the  to  live  on  beyond  a  few  dates.'  Yea, 
x-gathcrers,  who  mustpay  Egypt  is  fertile ;  but  of  what  oae  » 

3K» 


•  «/»» 

iemting,  .,^ 

I  Oat  (er~  niul  charge  of  «a  OMT  Mj 

I  frmt?     Ur.  io,aoo,ooot.     At  the  redna 
proposed  in  a  scbeme  that  1 

J  aC  fem  fbrmktljT  pnbfisbed,  it   viod 

»  6L  pK^  aetc.  Bad.  Ifa»   Ttau*  witii  sinking  fund  about  6,51 

I  9I.  Bj  tkatsclieme  thewholeof 

~  is  to  be  Inmped  together  and 

a.  Sntab  &eK»  ittriTea  to  get  to  a  total  of  91,000,000!^  s 

9at  a£  ha  Wrafr  ''  "  *  or  {»!«  ccot^  n;deenial>le  in  sixtjr-fii 

^H-.^It.  aad  Ifan  talk  af  the  fer*  Tbe  existing  fnaded  debU 

iSty  «f  ^fTF*  *■  mnefa   >s  jna  cometosometliingoverjj.oc 

"^         ft  wfll  he  tend  t»  be  bat  bo  that  this  means  a  new  en 

a  Mgjftiaa  A«MB.  bonds  for  above   35,500,00 

"    I  in  an  the     existing     floating    ds 
onJy   confined   to    iS,ooo.o 

1  tka  that  the  the      Khedive,      and     the 

K^  Sgj^imTKaBfvebeat  3,ooo,coo^,   while    1,000,0a 

ftCMd  fe%her  thaa  jjaoa,aoct-,  that  set  down    for  the  Abyssinl 

■iiriBU  i*  pohaps  aboBt  Uiis  new  creation  implies  ai 

,  lia*  whoM   tbe  3fofca-  of  &om    7.ooo.ocof.  to   8,0 
hitherto  anacknowledged.an 

■   Aa  sew  decree  there,  we   most   either    set    down 

J  an  tta^  to  &U  to  betow  increase  of  the  present  float! 

4h90C!,Qoo£,  if  thej  hmrv  not  sank  not  before  revealed,  or  as  'ce 

to  kha«  foiai  bafatg,  ar  nnlesa  Mr.  the  '  backsheesh '   which  th 

OpprBham'shntttswvUactednpoD.  dive   and   his   financial   BOf 

nai   hriag  aa,  what   beconies   of  expecttonetintheshapeofd 

the  aehiB*  we  faav  of  for  pajring  sionsnhentfaonewloaois'pl 

BimMt  <M  the  hago  and   nsetesa  This  grave  proposal  would  a 

dab*  at  the  coaBtrr?     It  all  falls  thing  quite   irregular  did  . 

am  the  aatin— I  ex^eqner,  for  the  strike  one  as  IndicrouBlj  In 

eeMas  of  the  Khedive  cannot  be  in  its  audacity.    The  finin<f7< 

caaeMt  OB  to  jieid  more  than  half  hope  to  unload   once  more 

•  ■flirn    towards   the   service  of  pabiic      have     surely     tfaifl 

hn  baas    at     the    best,  and   not  missed     their    marlc,  and 

•aKketj-  maj  not  yield  a  &rthing.  alloweil     to     keep  the  bond 

Vkai7  fivmuig   and   fiuicy  m&na-  create.      The      administrali 

fcctawny  ia  expensive   work   even  Egypt    and  tribute   to    the 

»    ^!?pt-     At     the   present    mo.  together    with    the    intcra 

aeu    ths    debt  ot  Egypt,  funded  to    na    on    tlie    money    pi 

•  Tht  crguw  of  tie  Fivneh  Raule  Fittamt  now  opeolj  itcknosledge  that  ll 
awyt  at  the  iBiBs  esccss  wbicb  has  been  coolly  added  to  llie  drbl  t«iUl.    Bn 

PnnDt  cooolidikbd  dobt        ,        .        .        ,         .  ^54  500^000 

SooJtt  botuJEM j;oo,0oo 

FlDBting  debt         .......     36.500.OCD 

BoDiu  oD  its  wnrersion 6.;oo,oaa 

BoIanM  rtSHived 3.700.000 

;£9r,s«i,ooo 
Th«  manieg  of  this  is  thfit  ths  hoUIcrs  of  tie  present  Ronling  debt  an  to  p\ 
pir.  Hid  to  hare  in  addition /e.joo.oco  10  i-onia  and  go  Bp-in  ;  and  tbHt  ISb' 
MiuDS  xnolher  /'3>700.ooi)  to  pl^ce  on  the  market  us  beet  he  can  lot  Ilia  pB 
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Canal  sbarea,  iake,  Mr.  corpse,   will  Iiido  nil   llmt  is    re- 

brjna    us,   4,000,000^,   or  voltiiig  and   forbuldina;.     Scliemea 

300,000/.   more  than   Mr.  arc,   indeed,    nut   nrmting.      'Ob,' 

m  allows  in  hia  pamphlet,  say   tho   financiers,    'we  have  ap- 

'6  for  the  shares  eicluded.  pointed  a  commiaston  to  receive  tho 

therefore,  to  discoTer  how  revennea  set  apart,  and  we  liope  to 

lent  ezpeuditure  of  about  ^t  all  the  great  powers,  Engliuid 

lo/.,   which  would  bo  tho  included,  to  join  it.     All  will  go 

ider    this    new   and  Tery  right  then.'     This  ia  the  great  card 

LUgement,  is  to  be  brought  to  be  played ;  by  this  it  is  hoped 

impass  of  a  steady  reventio  that  money   will   he   found.      But 

» outaide,  5,ooo,ooo^,  now  what  does  this  new  rocipo  for  aa 

^lokabala  extortion  is  Biiid  old   sore    mean  ?      Control   of  tho 

pended.  adaiinistrntioo    of    E^pt  ?       No- 

revcnue  will    increase    to  thing  of  the  kind.      Tho  poMition  of 

i    burdens   to    be    home'  the  new  financial  board  la  a  purely 

nothing  in  the  history  or  passive   one.      The   coramiasionera 

1  of  Egypt  to  warrant  snub  cannot  arrange  taxes  and  see  to  llio 

and,   if   there    were,   tlie  general  expenditure ;  they  are  only 

i  wanted  now.     The  float-  there    aa    receivers,    and    to    give 

funded  debta  take  at  pro-  advice  as  totho  accarate  '  wording' 

(ry    penny    of     even    tlie  of  tho  budgets   supplied   to   them 

:>6l.  revenue  claimed ;  tlie  from  above  j  their  position  is  exactly 

ration     takes     4,000,000/.,  analogons  to  that  of  tho  Imperial 

:o8t  of  the  Abyssinian  war  Ottoman    Bank,  which,  some   will 

jh,    it  is   said,   2,000,000/.  recollect,    mailo  a  quite  deafening 

Vhere  isthis  money  to  conio  noise   aliont    tho    great    privileges 

ireaent,  even  on  the  Govern-  and  powers  confided  to  it  in  Turkey, 

Egypt's  own  figures  ?    The  in  oi-der  that  the  1873    isano  of  5 

ia  as  great  in  one  way  as  per  cent,  bonds  might  be  floated. 

and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Whei-e  is  that  Bank  now?     What 

uco  ilinister  of  Egj-pt  was  good  has  it  ever  done  to  misembla 

raising  money  at  18  per  bondholders?     What  has  it  ever 

I'rcasury  bills  issued  at  50  been  bnt  a  tool  for  enabling  tho 

.  discount  or  at  36  per  cent,  Tnrks  to  draw  money  trvm  people's 

I  interest.     Bnt  even  that  pockets?      The    answer    to    these 

'o  on  for  ever,  and  meantime  questions  will    tell    ns    what  the 

ing  debt  swells;  the    Khe-  glittering  scheme  for  a    financial 

:c  his  master,   must  have  commission  in   Egypt  can    mean. 

}l<j  has  his  largo  harem  to  It  is  not  even  to  be  composed  mainlj 

>,   his  army  to  equip,  and  of  Europeans,    bnt  were  it  com- 

ous    expensive    whims    to  posed  of  archangels,  with  power  to 

There    are   two   hundred  spirit  the  Khedive  away,  and  all 

r  railway   building    in   the  his  rottenness  with  him,  they  conld 

at   a  cost  of   7,000/.  per  not    take    io,ooo,ooo{.    out    of    a 

cod  lalwurnotwithstanding,  country  which  is  miserably  nnable 

Irnctiira  will  want  payment,  to  pay  6,ooo,oooI. 

1:   '  honorarinnis.'     How  is  People  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 

noncy  to  be  found  ?     There  foi^^  when  these  glittering  empty 

w.iy,    and   one   only.     The  schemes  areparadedbeforetnem, the 

)f  the  West  must  bo  once  hndgeta  which  have  always  shown  a 

jioaU'd  to.     A  new  scheme  surplus  and  hare  lied  Bystematicallf 

iHiiry    which,    like    an   em.  inso  doing;  that  the 'floatingdebt' 

d  garment  thrown  over  a  was,  like  Moses'a   fanming   bnahf 
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inconsumable — always  aboafc  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  newest  loan, 
always  reappearing  bigger  and 
more  importunate  tlian  ever.  Yet 
there  is  no  telling  what  mankind 
may  do.  Where  the  temptation 
of  gain  is  large,  men  grow  blind 
to  all  risks  and  to  all  iniquity  too. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  man  with 
a  conscience  in  his  bosom  sitting 
down  and  looking  calmly  at  the 
state  into  which  the  miserable  loan- 
dealing  of  adventurous  rogues  has 
brought  Egypt  without  being 
awakened  to  i)ity,  and,  if  he  has 
been  partaking  in  the  gains,  to 
remorse ;  and  yet  such  men  are  often 
to  be  met  witli.  They  have  become 
accustomed  to  look  on  these  matters 
as  merely  so  much  per  cent.,  and 
the  agonies  of  the  wretched  slaves 
of  Egypt  reach  not  the  peaceful 
luxuriousness  in  which  these  per- 
centages enable  them  to  dwell. 
By  the  toil  of  those  weary  millions 
these  people  have  grown  rich,  and 
to  them  riches  are  more  than 
humanity,  an  easy  life  better  than 
the  refusal  to  live  by  the  sweat 
of  another's  bi-ow,  the  slow  drain- 
ing of  another's  blood.  I  meet 
fiuch  men  often,  and  wonder  and 
fear  also  that  with  a  new  bait  there 
will  be  a  new  rush  after  the  gold,  and 
a  new  impetus  given  to  an  oppres- 
sion that  has  already  mounted  to 
an  agony  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  It  is  a  gamble  after  all 
with  tbe  mass  of  those  who  join 
such  ventures,  and  *  devil  take 
the   hindmost  *    their   cry.      These 


peoplo — the  majority  of  them  nu 
and  women  of  all  classes,  sob 
priests  and  professed  gamblers,  oa 
idead  shopkeepers  and  jewelli 
dwellers  in  palaces — can  only  1 
kept  away  by  fear  of  loss,  and  hen 
'I  have  iterated  and  reiterated  tl 
utterly  baseless  character  of  Egjptu 
financial  statements,  I  appeal  1 
prudent  greed  rather  than  to  tl 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  '. 
people  will  believe  that  on  any  tern 
the  Egyptian  fellaheen  can  fin 
means  to  pay  the  charges  on  the  m 
sent  funded  debt  alone,  and  will  MB 
further  money  to  Egypt  on  tin 
belief,  they  deserve  their  fate.  Bi 
I  would  fain  hope  yet^  and  afti 
all  said,  for  humanity's  sake,  tin 
the  end  of  this  modem  sjilfi 
of  fraud  and  oppression  has  eon 
so  far  as  Egypt  is  conoemd 
that  neither  the  English  Qover 
ment  nor  the  English  people  wi 
any  more  associate  themselves  «ii 
crimes  so  great  as  those  that  hv 
been  perpetrated  there  nnder  tl 
name  of  progress.  Whether  fro 
doubt  of  gain  to  be  had  or  from  i 
awakened  conscionsness  of  tl 
harm  that  has  been  done,  let 
hopo  that  onr  part  and  lot  in  t 
affair  is  over.  The  more  what  b 
been  done  in  the  past  is  looked  at  t 
uglier  will  it  seem.  It  is  mek 
choly  that  the  wealth  of  Englii 
should  ever  have  been  tnmed 
such  a  use.  That  the  wealth 
employed  should  be  lost  may  pro 
to  he  the  lightest  part  of  onr  ret 
bution. 

A.  J.  WiLsoi 
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